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PREFACE. 


It  will  afford  us  much  pleasure  if  we  can  feel  assured  that  since 
we  last  addressed  our  readers  our  efforts  to  fviSl  the  engagements 
into  which  we  have  entered  have  been  attended  with  their  usual 
success.  We  are  quite  aware  that  we  have  many  rivals  for  the 
public  favour,  and  not  a  year  passes  without  some  firesh  endeavour 
made  to  propitiate  it  by  promises  of  executing  in  a  better  form  what 
had  been  previously  attempted,  or  of  opening  a  new  and  wider  chan- 
nel for  the  circulation  of  knowledge.  But  whether  these  promised 
advantages  are  secured  or  not,  we  feel  little  affected  by  their  failure 
or  success ;  for  so  great  is  the  increased  production  of  the  Press,  that 
we  are  every  day  hearing  complaints  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
ordinary  exertion  of  industry  to  keep  pace  with  it,  and  that  curiosity 
literally  wants  time  for  its  rational  gratification.  This  is  a  course  of 
things  that  naturally  takes  place  as  society  becomes  better  educated 
and  more  refined,  and  the  coarse  and  vulgar  amusements  of  a  former 
age  are  superseded  by  the  tranquil  pleasures  of  mental  cultivation,  of 
intellectual  intercourse,  and  social  improvement  Where  a  century  ago 
there  was  one  reader,  there  are  now  a  hundred.  The  demand  and 
the  supply  act  and  re-act  upon  each  other,  and  the  whole  field  of  Lite- 
rature is  thus  waving  with  fresh  harvests  of  knowledge  in  endless  suc- 
cession. It  is  here  we  think  that  pubUcations  like  our  own  will  be  found 
useful,  and  often  necessary,  sometimes  in  drawing  attention  to  those 
particular  portions  of  new  works  that  most  deserve  it,  and  sometimes  in 
giving,  in  a  brief  and  condensed  form,  an  outline  of  the  whole.  What 
we  have  said  of  books  is  equally  applicable  to  all  branches  of  know- 
ledge appearing  in  any  other  form ;  and  we  have  therefore  no  doubt 
but  that,  however  numerous  Reviews  or  Magazines  and  works  of  a 
similar  nature  may  be,  they  will  not  want  success  if  they  shew  them- 


IV  PREFACE. 

selves  deserving  of  it  The  Edinburgh  Review  was  not  superseded 
by  its  rival  the  Quarterly,  nor  the  Quarterly  by  others  that  speedily 
followed  it,  for  they  all  moved  within  their  own  circles,  without 
interruption  or  detriment  to  the  rest  We,  too,  believe  that  we  have 
some  peculiar  claims  of  our  own ;  and  that  there  are  certain  advan- 
tages attached  to  a  plan  long  considered  and  widely  approved ;  and  we 
feel  assured  that  the  friendly  patronage  of  the  public  has  been  given 
and  continued  upon  a  dehberate  approval  of  our  system  of  conducting 
the  Magazine.  It  is  true  tliat  we  cannot  equal  the  weekly  papers 
m  the  rapidity  with  which  they  produce  their  supply  of  novelties, 
and  emulate  each  other  in  quickness,  when  a  fresh  pubUcation  is 
submitted  to  view  while  it  is  yet  warm  from  the  press ;  but  we  have 
no  cause  to  think  that  a  reasonable  delay  is  disadvantageous  to  any 
parties,  and,  indeed,  we  write  chiefly  for  those  whose  time  and  atten- 
tion are  not  entirely  absorbed  by  a  craving  api)etite  for  novelty,  and 
who  can  wait  without  a  fretful  impatience  for  a  few  weeks  before 
another  new  book  shall  drive  its  predecessor  from  its  throne  of  fashion 
and  usurp  its  temporary  place — "  velut  imda  sui)ervenit  undam.'' 

For  the  rest,  we  believe  that  the  otlicr  portions  and  branches  of  our 
Magazine  are  conducted  with  all  our  former  care;  and  tliat,  in  par- 
ticular, our  Obituary,  we  may  safely  say,  is  unrivalled  both  for  its 
fulness  and  copiousness  of  detail,  and  for  tlie  diligence  and  impartiality 
with  which  it  is  formed.  We  are  quite  aware  that  it  makes  an  im- 
portant portion  of  our  monthly  volume,  and  therefore  it  continues  to 
receive  from  us  that  attention  which  will  ensure  the  maintenance  of 
its  popularity  as  the  best  contemporary  record  of  those  persons,  many 
of  whom  will  hereafter  appear,  with  deserved  honour,  in  their  country's 
history. 


S.  Urban. 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


P.  remarks,  **  In  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, vol.  Lxxxix.  pt.  i.  p.  252,  and  vol. 
xcii.  pt.  i.  p.  603,  I  called  attention  to 
the  removal  and  destruction  of  monuments 
in  Maidstone  Church.    I  am  happy  to  hear 
that  the  present  incumbent  evinces  a  more 
conservative  spirit.      In  Mr.  B.   Foste's 
History  of  the  College  of  All  Saints  at 
Maidstone,  at  p.  33,  there  is  a  description 
of  the   arms  represented  on  Wootton's 
tomb,  which  present  an  appearance  of  false 
heraldry.     In  this  case,  as  frequently  in 
others,  persons  ignorant   of  the  science 
(such  as  house-painters)  are  entrusted  with 
the   restoring  of  arms,  after  the  shields 
have  been  so  cleaned  and  scoured  that  the 
colours  and  metals  ar&  nearly  obliterated. 
The  workman,  when  instructed  to  repaint 
them   as  they  were  originally,  is  much 
puzzled  how  to  proceed.     He  finds  some- 
thing like  a  red  or  chocolate  colour,  and 
that  part  he  endeavours  to  match.     Thus 
we  find  a  sad  jumble  and  false  heraldry  is 
the  consequence.     I  have  no  doubt  that 
in  the  shield,  which  is  quarterly,  the  2nd 
and  3rd  quarters  chequy  gules  and  azure, 
within  a  bordure  engrailed  argent,  it  should 
have  been  or  and  azure  instead  of  ffules 
and  azure.  [Abp.  Arundel's  arms  are  well- 
known  ;  his  quarterings  were  Arundel  and 
Warren,  like  his  brother  the  Earl.]     May 
I  invite  antiquaries  who  may  be  in  the 
habit  of  examining  ancient  monuments 
and  pedigrees,  to  carefully  notice  where 
the  Vermillion  or  any  reddish  colour  exists 
on  colours  instead  of  metals.      It  was  the 
practice  of  emblazoners  to  gild  on  a  red 
ground,  to  give  additional   richness  and 
brilliancy  to  the  gold ;  and  I  believe  now 
(if  the  practice  has  not  been  lately  discon- 
tinued) gilders  have  a  preparation   of  a 
reddish-brown  colour  previous  to  the  size 
being  put  on.     I  have  myself  frequently 
used  Vermillion  on  paper  for  a  ground  be- 
fore laying  on  the  gold,  and  where  that 
has  not  been  done  a  poverty  in  appearance 
has  been  the  consequence.     At  Towcester, 
Sponne*s  monument  has  been  repainted 
and  the  arms  blundered.     At  Sprattou,  in 
the   same   county  of  Northampton,    the 
monument  of  Sir  John  Swinford  has  been 
very  citr^lly  washed  by  one  of  the  ma- 


sons recently  employed  there,  and  the 
arms  nearly  obliterated.  In  one  of  the 
shields  the  arms  of  Swinford,  the  boar  on 
the  fesse  gules,  appears  sable  instead  of 
argent,  which  is  very  likely  to  have  been 
painted  with  a  white  colour  or  metal  which 
has  changed  to  black,  and  thus  giving  it 
an  appearance  of  false  heraldry." 

A.  W.  having  observed  a  letter  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  of  December,  1847t 
signed  W.  S.  Botler,  on  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Burke's  notice  of  the  Warburton 
family  in  the  **  Landed  Gentry,"  begs  to 
say  that  the  statements  in  this  letter  are 
directly  at  variance  with  the  official  pedi- 
gree compiled  and  signed  by  Sir  William 
Betham,  Ulster  King  at  Arms,  which  may 
be  seen  by  any  person  interested  in  the 
subject  at  the  Heralds*  College  in  Dub- 
lin,  or  at  No.  10,  Serle  Street,  Lincoln's 
Inn,  by  applying  to  Mr.  David  Lawrence. 
— P.  S.  The  best  answer,  perhaps,  to  the 
letter  above  referred  to,  will  be  to  say, 
that  the  writer  of  this  note  has  not  been 
able  to  discover  any  such  person  as  W.  S. 
Butler  in  Slephen*8  Green,  the  address 
given  in  the  said  letter.  Mr.  W.  />.  But- 
ler, who  resides  in  Stephen's  Green,  denies 
all  knowledge  of  the  said  letter,  or  the 
subject  it  refers  to. 

Ancient  Coin  Forgers. — The  increasing 
taste  for  archseological  pursuits  has  sharp- 
ened the  ingenuity  of  those  knaves  who 
prepare  antiquities  for  the  unvrary  col- 
lector. The  two  forgers,  S  and 
E  ,  are  still  in  the  field  with  cleverly 
executed  coins,  struck  firom  dies  engraved 
on  purpose,  and  they  realize  sometimes, 
large  sums  at  the  expense  even  of  the  nn- 
mismati  'S,  who  are  thrown  off  their  goard 
by  the  device  of  these  swindlers.  At  the 
present  moment,  there  are  pefsons  travel- 
ling the  country  in  all  directions,  vrith 
small  parcels  of  Greek  and  Roman  coins, 
chiefly  genuine,  among  which  they  intro- 
duce a  Jew  very  rare  specimens,  and  cali 
upon  collectors,  offering  the  entire  lots  for 
sale.  They  generally  succeed  by  this  arti- 
fice in  realizing  a  pretty  good  sum  for  a 
worthless  batch  of  coins.  Within  the  pre- 
sent week  we  have  traced  these  coin  pedlars 
in  three  counties. — Literary  Oazette. 
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Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Second^  from  his  Accession  to  the 
Death  of  Queen  Caroline,  By  John  Lot^  Hervey,  <5rc.  Edited  hy 
ike  Right  Hon,  John  Wilson  Croker.    2  vols, 

AFTER  the  repose  of  more  than  a  century  these  long-desired  Memoirs 
luve  at  length  come  to  light.  They  were  mentioned  in  1757  by  Horace 
Walpole,  and  in  1788  they  were  known  to  Lord  Hailes :  Mr.  Bowles 
alsop  alludes  to  them  in  his  Life  of  Pope.  The  injunction  not  to  publish 
them  was  g^ven,  not  by  Lord  Hervey,  but  in  the  will  of  his  son  Augustus, 
the  third  Earl  of  Bristol ;  and  this  injunction,  we  fully  acknowledge,  was 
dictated  by  a  very  proper  sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  memory  of  his 
father,  and  to  the  characters  and  feelings  of  those  connected  with  the  various 
subjects  of  his  Memoirs.  But  the  century  that  has  elapsed  during  the 
slumber  of  these  pi4>er8  in  the  chests  of  Ickworth,  has  altered  much  the 
habits,  feelingrs,  and  opinions  of  society,  so  that  they  appear  to  us  in  tone 
and  sentiment,  and  in  the  general  insight  they  give  into  the  conduct  and 
behaviour  of  the  persons  described,  as  strange  as  if  the  same  persons  were 
suddenly  to  rise  up  before  us  in  the  antiquated  dresses  and  with  the  obsolete 
manners  of  the  age  they  lived  in.  People  vrrote  and  talked  very  coarsely 
in  those  times,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  writings  of  Pope  and  Swift ;  and 
really  anything  might  be  said  with  freedom,  and  listened  to  with  com- 
placency, on  the  stage.  Language  had  no  need  of  veils,  or  masks,  or  fans, 
the  safe  retreats  of  wounded  modesty  x  and  Lord  Hervey,  though  a  leading 
beau  of  the  Court,  wrote  as  coarsely  as  his  contemporaries.  To  this  he 
added  the  utmost  freedom  of  opinion,  and  accordingly  his  more  sensitive 
or  more  prudent  successors  destroyed  several  parts  of  the  manuscript, 
particularly  the  details  of  the  dissensions  of  the  royal  family.  The  present 
Editor  has  made  a  few  deviations,  he  tells  us,  from  the  manuscript,  only 
suppressing  here  and  there  an  indelicate  expression,  and  substituting  a  more 
decent  equivalent.  '<  The  total  suppression  of  such  passages  would  (he 
says)  be  an  obvious  remedy,  and  the  most  satisfactory,  but  for  one  con- 
sideration,— ^the  very  indelicacies  are  important  items  towards  the  history 
of  general  manners  and  the  estimate  of  individual  character,  and  to  omit 
them  altogether,  or  to  smooth  down  such  irregularities  to  our  more  decent 
level,  would  really  be  a  deception,"  &c. 

Mr.  Croker  thinks  it  probable  that  Horace  Walpole  had  seen  these 
Memoirs,  in  which  we  agree;*  and  perhaps  in  some  degree  they  have 
formed  a  model  for  his  own,  though  they  are  more  finished  and  correct 
in  style,  and  painted  with  stronger  and  firmer  colours.  Those  who  have 
leisure  may  amuse  themselves  in  comparing  some  of  the  characters  as 
drawn  in  the  respective  works ;  and  some  who  have  been  long  familiar 
with  the  features  sketched  by  the  latter  writer  will  often  be  surprised  in 
seeing  them  assume  a  different  proportion  and  new  lineaments  now  developed 

*  We  have  seen  a  volame  in  which  Horace  Walpole  designed  to  write  a  sketch  of 
Lord  Henrey's  life,  but  he  had  proceeded  no  further  than  a  list  of  his  poetical  pieces. 
—Rev. 
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in  tbe  Jirst  sitting.  We  have  made  a  few  extracts,  and  particularly  from 
that  portion  in  which  th^  characters  of  the  more  prominent  persons  are 
drawn,  to  us  by  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  volumes,  and  we  think 
also  the  most  permanently  valuable. 

Mr.  Croker  has  given  at  the  end  of  his  prefatory  notice  some  very 
judicious  observations  on  the  spirit  in  which  this  very  curious  and  interest- 
ing work  is  written,  and  the  allowances  that  must  be  made  by  the  reader 
for  the  personal  animosities  and  political  feelings  of  the  writer.  He  con- 
siders that  in  this  narrative  the  defects  of  the  King's  character  have  been 
exaggerated,  and  scanty  justice  has  been  done  to  his  good  qualities.  As 
regards  the  Prince,  we  will  take  the  freedom  of  quoting  his  own  words : — 

"  I  also  cannot  but  think  that,  had  he  Frederick  had  at  first  (and  even  as  it  seems 
not  been  so  deeply  prejudiced  against  Pre-  before  he  came  to  Enj^land)  alienated  the 
derick  Prince  of  Wales,  the  character  of  affection  of  his  parents  no  one  hag  yet 
the  Queen — the  person  whom  of  all  others  guessed  ;*  and  these  Memoirs,  which  so 
he  seems  disposed  to  treat  most  favour-  strongly  exhibit  the  animosity,  afford  (con- 
ably — would  have  appeared  in  more  amiable  trary  to  Lord  Hailes's  expectation)  fio- 
colours.  Lord  Hervey  gives  us  (may  I  thing  Hie  a  sufficient  reason  for  it.  After 
not  say  ?)  an  odious  and  unnatural  picture  he  came  to  England,  and  fell  into  the 
of  the  animosity  of  a  mother  against  a  hands  of  the  Opposition,  we  see  abundant 
son,  without  explaining  ip  any  way  its  causes  of  estrangement,  and  yet  even  then 
original  cause,  and  often  I  think  omitting,  not  enough  to  justify  such  extreme  resent- 
perhaps  disguising,  some  recurrence  of  ment  as  the  Memoirs  ascribe,  and  no  doubt 
maternal   feeling.     In  what   way    Prince  truly,  to  the  parents. '' 

This  is  true,  and  certainly  there  is  some  mystery  yet  unexplained  in  the 
whole  affair ;  it  also  must  be  remarked  that  the  hatred  to  the  Prince  was 
not  confined  to  his  parents,  but  was  shared  in  its  full  intensity  by  the  prin- 
cesses his  sisters.  We  once  thought  that  it  might  have  some  connexion 
with  the  suppression  of  the  old  King's  will ;  but,  on  further  observation,  we 
perceive  its  rise  to  have  been  earlier  than  his  death.  Whatever  might  be 
its  source,  its  long  continuance  and  its  malignity  appear  in  most  hideous 
and  unnatural  colours  ;  and,  if  it  is  not  exaggerated  in  Lord  Hervey  *s  nar- 
rative, and  if  all  the  other  parts  relating  to  the  whole  family  are  given  in 
due  proportion  and  adherence  to  truth,  we  must  reluctantly  conclude  that 
it  is  in  vain  to  speculate  on  what  may  be  the  waywardness  of  the  conduct, 
and  the  intensity  of  the  passions,  in  people  with  a  very  moderate  sense  of 
morality,  and  no  established  principles  of  religion.  Mr.  Croker  has  pointed 
out  one  circumstance  which  he  thinks  may  have  influenced  the  later  stages 
of  the  quarrel,  and  which  Lord  Hervey  does  not  notice :  it  relates  to  a 
little  volume  called  *'  Histoire  du  Princo  Titi  (Allegoric  Royale)."  This 
was  published  in  1735,  and  translated  the  next  year,  1736.  There  the 
King,  the  Queen,  and  the  Prince  are  represented  under  fictitious  names,  and 
there  are  also  portraits  of  the  two  Walpoles,  and  "  allusions  to  the  younger 
brother,  and  even  to  the  important  secret  of  the  design  of  placing  him  on 
the  throne,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  what  was  meant — wherever  there  is  any 
meaning ;"  and  the  application  of  the  term  Ginguet  to  the  king,  and  7Vt- 
passe  to  the  queen,  were  gross  personal  insults,  and,  from  a  combination 
of  circumstances,  peculiarly  so  to  the  Queen.     Mr.  Croker  adds — 

"  If  the  King — and  above  all  the  Queen  pidity  and  childish  absurdity  '  would  not, 

— knew  of  it  (and  can  we  doubt  that  they  to  them  at  least,  have  counterbalanced  ita 

did  ?)   they   must  have  resented   in  the  indecency  and  insult.     I  am  surprised  at 

highest  degree  a  libel  of  which  the  *  stu-  finding  no  allusion  whatsoever  to  this  work 

♦  But  see  our  note  on  this  point,  p.  lb.  At  the  Prince's  death,  it  was  said,  his 
debts  were  very  great,  and  the  Hanoverians  had  lent  him  large  sums.  See  Walpole'i 
Memoirs  of  George  the  Second,  vol.  i.  p.  87.~Rev. 
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in  Lord  Henrey's  Memoirs  ;  for  I  sliould  sages  relating  to  the  dissensions  of  the 

have  supposed  that  be — curions  in  literary  royal  family,  which  have  been  destroyed, 

scandal— most  have  known  it.     He  may  All  this  however  I  submit  to  my  readers' 

perhaps  have  had  some  special  motive  for  judgment  as  the  best — though  still  a  very 

not  allading  to  it ;  or  perhaps  his  notice  unsatisfactory — conjecture  I  can  make  on 

of  it  may  have  occurred  in  one  of  the  paa-  this  mysterious  subject/' 

As  to  the  impresaion  that  will  be  made  on  the  minds  of  those  who  read 
these  attractive  volumes  by  the  character  of  the  Queen,  it  can  only  be  ren- 
dered tolerable  by  throwing  ourselves  into  the  period  in  which  she  lived, 
and  the  situation  in  which  she  was  placed.  People  are  the  creatures  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  too  often  slaves  of  their  passions.  Her  dominant  passion 
was  the  love  of  power ;  that  was  to  be  obtained  and  preserved  by  skilful 
management  of  the  King's  temper,  and  an  easy  compliance  with  his  desires. 
He  had  no  notion  that  conjugal  fidelity  was  a  virtue,  or,  if  so,  that  it  was 
expected  of  him  to  show  the  example.  Neither  he  nor  the  Queen  were  at 
all  influenced  by  delicacy  of  feeling ;  he  communicated  to  her  the  secrets 
of  his  amours,  and  she  consented  to  live  in  the  company  of  his  mistresses. 
Though  Mr.  Croker  has  mentioned  the  extenuating  circumstance  of  eX' 
pedienc^y  yet  he  owns  it  cannot  excuse  the  indulgence,  and  even  encon- 
couragement,  given  on  her  death-bed  to  the  King's  vices.  He  concludes 
that  she  had  little  moral  delicacy  or  Christian  duty ;  and  he  quotes  from 
Lord  Chesterfield,  who  says  that  "  she  fixed  herself  in  deism — believing  in 
a  future  state.  Upon  the  whole,  the  agreeable  woman  was  liked  by  most 
people,  while  the  Queen  was  neither  esteemed,  beloved,  nor  trusted  by  any 
one  but  the  King." 

Lord  Hervey  was  the  second  son  of  John  first  Earl  of  Bristol,  by  his 
second  wife,  EUzabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Felton  and  Lady  Elizabeth 
Howard,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  third  Earl  of  Suffolk.  An  elder  son, 
Carr,  Lord  Hervey,  mentioned  by  Pope,  died  young :  he  is  said  to  have 
been  notoriously  the  father  of  Horace  Walpole,  and  this  assertion  the 
Editor  considers  supported  by  circumstances  developed  in  these  memoirs. 
The  father  lived,  when  a  country  gentleman  and  only  John  Hervey,  esq. 
at  Ickworth,  near  Bury  St.  Edmund's  ;  but  in  1703,  through  the  friendship 
of  the  Melbourne  family,  he  was  created  Lord  Hervey.  At  the  accession 
of  George  the  First  he  was  created  Earl  of  Bristol.  His  character  was 
that  of  an  amiable  and  accomplished  man ;  in  politics  a  Whig,  and  supporter 
of  the  Hanoverian  succession ;  but  he  took  little  part  in  public  affairs. 
John  Hervey  was  educated  at  Westminster  under  Dr.  Friend,  whence  he 
removed  to  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  M.A.  in  1715. 
In  1716  he  visited  Paris,  and  then  proceeded  io  pay  his  court  at  Hanover, 
where  George  the  First  was ;  his  mother's  fears  and  tenderness  for  him 
prevented  his  proceeding  to  Italy.  On  his  return  he  entertained  some 
desire  for  a  commission  in  the  Guards,  but  that  it  seems  he  soon  relinquished, 
and  he  spent  much  time  with  his  father  in  the  retirement  of  Ickworth,  and 
also  with  the  gay  and  youthful  society  of  the  court.  He  formed  &  friend- 
ship with  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  and  a  strong  attachment  of  a  softer 
kind  with  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Lepelly  so  well  known  in  Pope's  verses  and 
letters,  the  daughter  of  Brigadier-General  Lepell.  There  is  some  obscurity 
r^arding  the  date  of  the  marriage ;  it  is  generally  fixed  on  the  25th 
October,  1 720,  but  it  seems  that  it  had  secretly  taken  place  some  months 
before.  The  young  couple,  it  appears,  led  a  gay  and  fashionable  life,  and 
on  Lord  Hervey *s  side  (for  the  lady  was  in  all  essentials  blameless)  there 
was  both  laxity  of  morals  and  scepticism  in  religion.     A  deistical  defence 
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of  Mandeville  in  answer  to  Berkeley,  though  professing  to  be  the  work  "  of  a 
Country  Clergyman"  was  written  by  Lord  Hervey.  On  15  Nov.  1723, 
by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Carr,  he  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Lord 
Hervey,  and  in  March  1725  was  elected  member  for  Bury.  In  January, 
1728,  in  the  first  Parliament  of  George  the  First,  he  moved  the  Address  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  soon  after  set  out  for  Italy  (having  become 
a  valetudinarian,  which  his  father  attributed  to  the  use  of  that  detestable 
and  poisonous  plant — tea),  accompanied  by  Mr.  Stephen  Fox.  He  returned 
in  September,  1729.  He  was  courted  both  by  Pulteney  and  Walpole,  but 
Walpole  carried  oflf  the  prize ;  and  on  7  May,  1730,  he  received  the  gold 
key  of  Vice-Chamberlain  to  the  King.  He  published  several  pamphlets  in 
answer  to  the  "  Craftsm.any*  one  of  which  was  answered  by  Pulteney,  and 
this  led  to  a  duel  in  St-  James's  Park,  where  Pulteney  would  "infallibly 
have  run  Lord  Hervey  through  the  body  if  his  foot  had  not  slipped ;"  and 
then  the  seconds  parted  them.  Then  came  the  more  serious  quarrel  with 
Pope,  a  quarrel  with  something  sharper  and  severer  than  Pulteney's  sword, 
— the  poet*s  pen.*  In  1727  Pope  commenced  his  attacks ;  which  in  1732 
he  renewed  in  a  severer  form  of  bitter  contempt  and  insult,  and  this  was 
followed  by  the  celebrated  prose  letter,  and  the  epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot, 
and  the  character  of  Sporus.  In  the  satire  called  "  1738  "  he  was  again 
attacked.  Pope  ridiculed  him  on  what  is  to  all  a  tender  point,  his  personal 
appearance.  No  doubt  his  satirical  description  is  exaggerated,  but  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  in  her  "  Opinions,*'  gives  no  favourable  picture 
of  his  morals  or  appearance.  She  says,  "  Lord  Hervey  is  at  this  time 
always  with  the  king,  and  in  vast  favour.  He  has  certainly  parts  and  wit, 
but  is  the  most  wretched  profligate  man  that  ever  was  born,  besides 
ridiculous  ; — a  painted  face,  and  not  a  tooth  in  his  head." 

In  1732  an  intimacy  took  place  between  him  and  Dr.  Middleton,  and  a 
correspondence  was  carried  on  between  them  regarding  the  mode  of  electing 
for  the  Roman  senate,  Middleton  published  his  share  in  1747,  but  the 
complete  correspondence  was  not  given  to  the  world  till  1778.  Middleton 
dedicated  his  Life  of  Cicero  to  him,  which  brought  Pope  again  into  the 
field  against  both  the  dedicator  and  his  patron, — 

Narcissus,  praised  with  all  a  parson's  power, 
Look'd  a  white  lily  sunk  beneath  a  shower. 

"  This  sarcasm  (says  the  editor)  was  the  last  blow  of  this  celebrated 
conflict,  which  does  little  honour  to  Pope's  taste  or  truth,  and  not  much 
more  to  Lord  Hervey's  talents  or  temper."  Lord  Hervey  for  several 
years  was  kept  by  stronger  influence  than  his  own  in  the  household  place 
of  Vice- Chamberlain  ;  but  in  April,  1740,  Lord  Godolphin  was  made  Con- 
stable of  the  Tower,  and  Lord  Hervey  Privy  Seal  in  his  room.     On  the 

*  Pope  in  his  satirical  sketches  is  apt  to    exaggerate   till   his  descriptions  and 
accusations  wander  entirely  from  the  truth.     The  line  — 

But  wit  ne'er  tastes,  and  beauty  ne'er  enjoys, 

iurely  is  not  at  all  applicable  to  Lord  Hervey.  And  in  the  same  way  in  his  celebrated 
character  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, — 

In  the  worst  inn*s  worst  room,  with  mat  half-hung. 
The  floors  of  plaster,  and  the  walls  of  dung. 
Great  Villiers  lies,  &c. 

Not  a  syllable  of  this  is  true.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  died  in  one  of  hit  oum  houses 
then  inhabited  by  a  respectable  tenant^  and  in  no  squalid  want,  or  any  personal  want 
at  all,  though  he  had  squandered  away  a  vast  patrimony. — Rbv. 
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11th  February,  1741,  Sir  Robert  Walpole  closed  his  long -and  prosperous 
ministry,  and  resigned  ;  and  on  the  12th  July,  much  against  his  inclination, 
Lord  Hervey  was  dismissed  and  replaced  by  Lord  Gower.  He  was  very 
ill  at  the  time  of  Wal pole's  fall,  yet,  "  though  there  was  a  short  interval 
between  his  dismissal  and  his  death,  he  distinguished  himself  by  exertions 
within  Parliament  and  in  the  press  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  he  had 
ever  made."  Of  his  private  life  after  the  change  of  ministry  we  are  told, 
there  are  no  traces ;  but  his  political  is  distinguished  by  his  zeal  in  the 
new  opposition.  In  March,  1743,  he  spoke  with  great  applause  against 
the  Hanoverians,  and  he  wrote  also  two  able  pamphlets,  one  of  which, 
"  On  the  present  Position  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Affairs,"  the  editor 
says,  "  even  after  this  lapse  of  time  may  still  be  read  with  interest."  These 
were  his  last  efforts.  In  the  summer  of  1743  he  appears  to  have  been 
suffering  from  illness,  and  his  last  letter,  dated  June  18,  is  written  with 
feebleness  and  tremor  of  hand.  He  died  on  the  8th  August  of  that 
year,  and  his  death  is  thus  recorded  in  the  London  Magazine  :* 

"  Died,  The  Right  Honourable  John  Lord  Hervey,  late  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  and  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol :  a  famous  speaker  in  Parlia- 
ment under  the  late  administration,  and  in  the  Opposition  to  the  present." 

His  father  Lord  Bristol  survived  till  the  20th  January,  1751,  and  Lady 
Hervey  to  the  2nd  September,  1768. 

Lord  Hervey  thus  speaks  of  these  Memoirs,  now,  after  their  repose, 
disclosed  to  us  : — 


'*  I  look  upon  these  papers  rather  as 
fragments  that  might  he  wove  into  a  his- 
tory, than  a  history  in  themselves,  so  I 
generally  pat  down  such  little  particulars 
as  can  come  to  the  knowledge  of  few  his- 
torians ;  whilst  I  omit  several  which  may 
be  learned  from  every  Gazette,  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  inserted  in  the  writings  of  every 
author  wiio  will  treat  of  these  times.  I 
am  very  sensible  too  what  mere  trifles 
several  things  are  in  themselves  which  I 
have  related ;  but  as  1  know  that  I  myself 
have  had  a  pleasure  in  looking  at  William 
Rufiis's  msty  stirrup,  and  the  relics  of  a 
half  worm-eaten  chair  in  which  Queen 
Mary  sat  when  she  was  married  in  the 
cathedral  of  Winchester  to  King  Philip  of 
Spain,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  those  who,  like 
me,  have  an  unaccountable  pleasure  in 
such  trifling  particulars  relating  to  anti- 

He  goes  on  to  say, 

"  Let  Machiavels  give  rules  for  the  con- 
duct of  princes,  and  let  Tacituses  refine 
upon  them;  let  the  one  embellish  their 
writings  with  teaching,  and  the  other  with 
commenting  on  these  great  personages  ; 
let  these  make  people  imagine  that  lettered 
theory  can  be  reduced  to  common  prac- 
tice, and  let  these  pretend  to  account  for 
accidental  steps  by  premeditated  policy  ; 
whilst  I  content  myself  with  only  relating 
facts  just  as  I  see  them,  without  pretending 
to  impute  the  effects  of  chance  to  design, 


quity  that  I  take  the  trouble  of  putting 
many  of  the  immaterial  incidents  I  have 
described  into  black  and  white,  and  am 
very  ready  to  give  up  the  dignity  of  my 
character  as  an  historian  to  the  censures  of 
those  who  may  be  pleased  on  this  account 
to  reflect  upon  it :  let  them  enjoy  their 
great  reflections  on  great  events  unenvied, 
and  seek  them  elsewhere  ;  and  let  those 
only  hope  for  any  satisfaction  or  amuse- 
ment in  my  writings  who  look  with  more 
indiflerent  eyes  on  the  surface  of  those 
splendid  trifles,  and  pry  less  metaphysi- 
cally into  the  bottom  of  them,  for  it  is  to 
those  only  I  write  who  prefer  nature  to 
gilding,  truth  to  refinement,  and  have  more 
pleasure  in  looking  upon  these  great  actors 
dressing  and  undressing  than  when  they 
are  representing  their  parts  upon  the  pub- 
lic stage.'' 

or  to  account  for  the  great  actions  of  great 
people  always  by  great  causes  ;  since  the 
highest  rank  of  people  have  as  many  and 
the  same  passions  as  the  lowest ;  and  since 
the  lowest  have  five  senses,  and  none  of 
the  highest  that  I  know  of  have  six.  I 
look  upon  the  world,  and  every  incident 
in  it,  to  be  produced  as  much  from  the 
same  manner  of  thinking,  as  I  do  the  ope- 
rations of  kitchen -jacks  and  the  finest 
repeating  watches  from  the  same  laws  of 
motion  and  the  same  roles  of  mechanism 


*  In  the  Oentleman^s  Magazine^  vol.  XIII.  p.  443,  instead  of  the  latter  clause,  we 
find  this  : — "  He  distinguished  himself  with  great  zeal  in  the  late  debates  against  hiring 
auxiliaries  and  against  the  Gin  Act." 
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and  execrably  bad,  and  the  only  difference 
is  their  playing  more  or  less  deep,  whilst 
the  cutting  and  shuffling,  the  dealing  and 
the  playing,  is  still  the  same,  whether  the 
stakes  be  balfjience  or  millions."  * 


—the  only  difference  is,  a  little  coarser  or 
liner  wheels.  The  intrigues  of  courts  and 
private  families  are  still  the  same  game, 
and  played  with  the  same  cards,  the  dis- 
parity  in  the  skill  of  the  gamesters  in  each 
equally  great ;  there  are  excellently  good 

We  now  proceed  to  select  a  few  of  the  more  leading  characters  described ; 
although  had  we  had  room  we  should  also  have  added  some  less  known» 
and  not  sketched  by  another  pen.  No  more  eminent  person  or  of  greater 
importance  appeared  at  that  time  than  the  one  now  before  us : — 


*'  Mr.  Pulteney  he  knew  was  a  man  of 
parts,  but  not  to  be  depended  upon  :  one 
capable  of  serving  a  minister,  but  more  ca- 
pable of  hurting  him,  from  desiring  only 
to  serve  himself.  He  was  a  man  of  most 
inflexible  pride,  immeasurable  ambition, 
and  so  impatient  of  any  superiority  that  he 
grudged  the  power  of  doing  good  even  to 
his  benefactor,  and  envied  the  favour  of  the 
court  to  one  who  called  him  in  to  share  it. 
He  had  as  much  lively  ready  wit  as  ever 
man  was  master  qf:  and  was,  before  poli- 
tics soured  his  temper  and  engrossed  his 
thoughts,  the  most  agreeable  and  coveted 


companion  of  bis  time.  He  was  naturally 
lazy,  and  continued  so  till  he  was  out  of 
employment :  his  resentment  and  eager- 
ness to  annoy  first  taught  him  application, 
application  gave  him  knowledge,t  but 
knowledge  did  not  give  him  judgment,  nor 
experience  prudence.  He  was  changeable 
in  his  wishes,  vehement  in  the  pursuit  of 
them,  and  dissatisfied  in  the  possession. 
He  had  strong  passions,  was  seldom  sin- 
cere, but  when  they  ruled  him  ;  cool  and 
unsteady  in  his  friendships,  warm  and 
immoveable  in  his  hate ;  naturally  not 
generous,  and  made  less  so  by  the  influence 


*  See  also  Lord  Hervey's  Introduction  to  his  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  1  to  4.  In  one  place 
of  his  Memoirs  (vol.  i.  p.  389)  he  says,  *'  There  is  one  thing  I  cannot  help  remarking 
here,  very  different  from  the  common  style  of  memoir-writers,  and  that  is,  the  difficulty 
and  sometimes  the  impossibility  of  coming  at  truth,  even  for  those  who  have,  to  all 
appearance,  the  best  information  ;"  and  then  he  gives  an  example  of  the  contradictory 
statement  given  him  on  the  same  subject  by  the  Queen  and  by  Sir  R.  Walpole. — Rev. 

t  On  Parliamentary  oratory  these  are  the  observations,  by  one  who  was  himself  an 
orator,  occasioned  by  a  speech  of  Mr.  Pulteney 's.  '•  There  was  a  languor  in  it  that 
one  almost  always  perceives  in  those  speeches  that  have  been  so  long  preparing  and 
compiling.  Men  of  great  talents  and  quick  parts,  who  have  a  knowledge  and  readiness, 
a  natural  eloquence,  a  lively  imagination,  and  a  command  of  words,  always  in  my 
opinion,  which  is  founded  on  my  observation,  speak  best  upon  the  least  preparation, 
supposing  them  masters  of  their  subject ;  for,  besides  their  thinking  with  less  vivacity 
and  emotion  on  subjects  they  have  often  thought  of,  their  growing  tired  of  them  and 
having  their  fancy  palled  by  them,  in  these  cases  of  preparation  their  memory  worki 
more  than  their  invention,  and  they  are  hunting  the  cold  scent  of  the  one,  instead  of 
pursuing  the  warm  scent  of  the  other ;  and,  as  most  orators  warm  others  in  the  degree 
or  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  they  are  warmed  themselves,  so  they  never 
can  affect  their*  audience  so  much  with  things  they  have  thought  of  till  they  are 
unaffected  with  them  themselves  as  they  will  with  those  which  they  utter  at  the  time 
that  they  are  most  affected  with  them  themselves,  which  is  generally  in  the  first  con- 
ception of  them.  And  it  is  from  this  cause  that  all  good  speakers,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  speak  better  on  a  reply  than  at  any  other  time^  though  Sir  R.  Walpole  on  this 
occasion  even  in  replying  lost  those  advantages  I  have  mentioned,  for,  as  he  knew 
beforehand  all  the  arguments  to  which  he  was  to  answer  this  day,  so  his  answer  was 
as  much  prepared  and  thought  of  as  those  things  to  which  he  was  to  answer,  and,  to 
my  ear  at  least,  there  was  the  same  languor,  and  that  same  want  of  the  vis  vivida, 
which  appeared  in  the  performance  of  Mr.  Pulteney,  and  which  I  have  often  heard 
both  of  them  speak  without  wanting,  and  possess  superior  I  think  to  any  two  men  I 
ever  heard,  and  at  least  equal  I  believe  to  any  two  men  that  ever  had  the  n(t  of 
speech. '^  Of  his  father.  Sir  R.  Walpole's  eloquence,  Horace  Walpole  says,  "It  was 
made  for  use,  and  he  never  conld  shine  but  when  it  was  necessary  he  should.  He 
wanted  art  when  he  had  no  occasion  for  it,  and  never  pleased  but  when  he  did  more 
than  please."  And  be  adds,  **  How  little  he  shone  in  formal  ornamental  eloquence, 
appeared  from  his  speech  at  Sacheverell's  trial,  which  was  the  only  written  one,  and 
perhaps  the  worst,  he  ever  made.*'  See  Horace  Walpole's  Memoirs  of  George  the 
Second,  vol  i.  p.  333. — R«v. 
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of  a  wife  whose  person  he  loved,  but 
whose  understanding  and  condnct  neither 
had  nor  deserved  his  good  opinion,  and 
whose  temper  both  he  and  every  other 
body  abhorred — a  weak  woman  with  all 
the  faults  of  a  bad  man ;  of  low  birth,  a 
lower  mind,  and  the  lowest  manners,  and 
without  any  one  good,  agreeable,  or  amiable 
quality  but  beauty.*  It  was  very  remark- 
able in  Mr.  Pulteney  that  he  never  liked  the 
people  with  whom  he  acted  chiefly  in  his 
public  character,  nor  loved  those  with 
whom  he  passed  his  idler  hours.  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpolet  with  whom  he  was  first 
leagued,  he  has  often  declared,  both  in 
public  and  in  private,  in  conversation  and 
in  print,  he  never  esteemed :  and  Lord  Bo- 
Ungbroktt  with  whom  he  was  afterwards 
engaged,  neither  he  nor  any  other  body 
could  esteem.  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Mr. 
George  Berkeley,  with  whom  he  lived  in 
the  most  seeming  intimacy,  he  mortally 
hated;  but  continued  that  seeming  inti- 
macy long  after  he  did  so,  merely  from  re- 
finement of  pride,  and  an  affectation  of 
being  blind  to  what  nobody  else  could 
help  seeing.  They  had  both  made  love  to 
his  wife,  and  though  I  firmly  believe  both 
unsuccessfully,  yet  many  were  of  a  con- 
trary  opinion ;  for  her  folly,  her  vanity, 
her  coquetry,  had  given  her  husband  the 


same  jealousy  and  the  world  the  same  sus- 
picion, as  if  she  had  gone  all  those  lengths 
in  private  which  her  public  conduct,  without 
one's  being  very  credulous,  would  naturally 
have  led  one  to  believe.  Between  Mr. 
Pulteney  and  Sir  William  Wyndham  (the 
head  of  the  Hanover  Tories  and  his  col- 
league in  all  public  affairs)  there  was  such 
a  serious  rivalry  for  reputation  in  oratory, 
interest  with  particulars,  knowledge  in 
business,  popularity  in  the  country,  weight 
in  Parliament,  and  the  numbers  of  their 
followers,  that  the  superior  enmity  they 
bore  to  men  in  power  alone  hindered  that 
which  they  felt  to  one  another  from  eclating. 
Lord  Hervey  lived  in  friendship  and  inti- 
macy with  him  many  years,  but  the  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Pulteney  broke  with  him 
shewed  that  his  attachment  there  was  not 
much  deeper  rooted  in  his  heart  than  that 
artificial  kindness  he  wore  towards  those 
who  deserved  no  real  affection  at  his  hands. 
Those  who  though  that  Mr.  Pulteney  was 
never  good  humoured,  pleasing,  honour- 
able, friendly,  and  benevolent,  knew  him 
not  early ;  those  who  never  thought  him 
otherwise,  knev?  him  not  long  :  for  no  two 
men  ever  differed  more  from  one  another 
in  temper,  conduct,  and  character,  than  he 
from  himself  in  the  compass  of  a  few 
years. 


"&c. 


Lord  Bolingbroke  has  sat  for  bis  portrait  to  many  eminent  painters ; 
among  others  to  Chesterfield,  Walpole,  and  Coxe ;  in  some  the  features 
are  a  little  fainter  than  others,  but  the  general  resemblance  is  the  same : 
all  have  preserved  **  the  pride  in  the  heart,"  though  some  have  softened 
"  the  defiance  in  the  eye." 


*'  As  to  Lord  Bolingbroke* s  general 
character,  it  was  so  mixed,  that  he  cer- 
tainly had  some  qualifications  that  the 
greatest  men  might  be  proud  of,  and  many 
which  the  worst  would  be  ashamed  of. 
He  had  fine  talents,  a  natural  eloquence, 
great  quickness,  a  happy  memory,  and 
very  extensive  knowledge.  But  he  was 
vain,  much  beyond  the  general  run  of 
mankind,  timid,  false,  injudicious,  and 
ungrateful,  elate  and  insolent  in  power, 
dejected  and  servile  in  disgrace.  Few 
people  ever  believed  him  without  being  de- 
ceived, or  trusted  him  without  being  be- 
trayed. He  was  one  to  whom  prosperity 
was  no  advantage,  and  adversity  no  in- 
struction.    He  had  brought  his  affairs  to 


that  pass  that  be  was  almost  as  much  dis- 
tressed in  his  private  fortune  as  desperate 
in  his  political  views,  and  was  upon  such 
afoot  in  the  world  that  no  king  would 
employ  him,  no  party  support  him,  and 
few  particulars  defend  him.  His  enmity 
was  the  contempt  of  those  he  attacked, 
and  his  friendship  a  weight  and  reproach 
to  those  be  adhered  to.  Those  who  were 
most  partial  to  him  could  not  but  allow 
that  he  was  ambitious  without  fortitude, 
and  enterprising  without  resolution  ;  that 
he  was  fawning  without  insinuation,  and 
insincere  without  art ;  that  he  had  ad- 
mirers without  friendship,  and  followers 
without  attachment,  parts  without  pro- 
bity, knowledge  without  conduct,  and  ex- 


*  Anna  Maria  Gumley. — Pope  has  given  her  a  niche  in  his  Satiric  Fables  as  "  Pul- 
teney's  wife;"  and  Sir  C.  H.  Williams  says,  "  Pulteney,  in  becoming  Lord  Bath, 

-^—  trucked  the  fairest  fame 
For  a  right  honourable  name 
To  call  his  vixen  by,** 

And  afterwards  he  calls  her  **  Bath's  ennobled  doxy,"  &c. — Rev. 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXX.  C 
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perieoce  without  judgment.  This  was 
certainly  his  character  and  situation  ;  but, 
since  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  wise,  the 
speculative,  and  the  learned,  that  most 
men  are  born  with  the  same  propensities, 
actuated  by  the  same  passions,  and  con- 
ducted by  the  same  original  principles, 
and  differing  only  in  the  manner  of  pur- 
suing  the  same  ends,  I  shall  not  so  far 

As  this  illustrious  and  unhappy  man  disappears  behind  the  clouds  of 
misfortune  which  he  had  raised  by  the  violence  of  his  passions  and  the 
unguardedness  of  his  temper,  his  more  prosperous  rival  appears  shining 
in  the  beams  of  royal  favour. 


chime  in  with  the  bulk  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke's  contemporaries  as  to  pronounce 
he  had  more  failings  than  any  man  ever 
had  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  see  all  that 
is  written,  and  hear  all  that  is  said  of  him, 
and  not  allow  that,  if  he  had  not  a  worse 
heart  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  at  least 
he  must  have  had  much  worse  luck,"  &c. 


"  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  say  much 
on  the  character  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole ; 
the  following  work  will  demonstrate  his 
abilities  in  business  and  his  dexterity  in 
Courts  and  Parliaments  to  have  been  much 
superior  to  his  contemporaries.  He  had 
a  strength  of  parts  equal  to  any  advance- 
ment, a  spirit  to  struggle  with  any  diffi- 
culties, a  steadiness  of  temper  immoveable 
by  any  disappointments.  He  had  great 
skill  in  figures,  the  nature  of  the  funds, 
and  the  revenue  ;  his  first  application  was 
to  this  branch  of  knowledge ;  but  as  he 
afterward  s  rose  to  th  e  highest  posts  of  power, 
and  continued  longer  there  than  any  first 
minister  in  this  country  since  Lord  Burgh- 
ley  ever  did,  he  grew,  of  course,  con- 
versant with  all  the  other  parts  of  govern- 
ment,  and  very  soon  equally  able  in  trans- 
acting them  :  the  weight  of  the  whole 
administration  lay  on  him ;  every  project 
was  of  his  forming,  conducting,  and  ex- 
ecuting :  from  the  time  of  making  the 
Treaty  of  Hanover,  all  the  foreign  as  well 
as  domestic  affairs  passed  through  his 
hands  :  and,  considering  the  little  assist- 
ance he  received  from  subalterns,  it  is 
incredible  what  a  variety  and  quantity  of 
business  he  dispatched ;  but,  as  he  had 
infinite  application  and  long  experience, 
so  he  had  great  method  and  a  prodigious 
memory,  with  a  mind  and  spirit  that  were 
indefatigable :  and  without  every  one  of 
these  natural  as  well  as  acquired  advan- 
tages it  would  indeed  have  been  impos- 
sible fbr  him  to  go  through  half  what  he 
undertook.  No  man  ever  was  blessed 
with  a  clearer  head,  a  truer  or  quicker 
judgment,  or  a  deeper  insight  into  man- 
kind ;  he  knew  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  every  body  he  had  to  deal  with,  and 
how  to  make  his  advantage  of  both  ;  he 
had  more  warmth  of  affection  and  friend- 
ship for  some  particular  people  than  one 
could  have  believed  it  possible  for  any 
one  who  had  been  so  long  raking  in  the 
dirt  of  mankind  to  be  capable  of  feeling 
for  so  worthless  a  species  of  animals.  One 
should  naturally  have  imagined  that  the 
contempt  and  distrust  he  must  have  had 


for  the  species  in  gross  would  have  given 
him  at  least  an  indifference  and  distrust 
towards  every  particular.  Whether  his 
negligence  of  his  enemies,  and  never 
stretching  his  power  to  gratify  his  resent- 
ment of  tlie  sharpest  injury,  was  policy  or 
constitution  I  shall  not  determine  :  but  I 
do  not  believe  anybody  who  knows  these 
times  will  deny  that  no  minister  ever  was 
more  outraged,  or  less  apparently  revenge- 
ful. Some  of  his  friends,  who  were  not 
unforgiving  themselves,  nor  very  apt  to 
see  imaginary  faults  in  him,  have  con- 
demned this  easiness  in  his  temper  as  a 
weakness  that  has  often  exposed  him  to 
new  injuries,  and  given  encouragement  to 
his  adversaries  to  insult  him  with  impu- 
nity. Brigadier  Churchill,  a  worthy  and 
good-natured,  friendly  and  honourable  man, 
who  had  lived  Sir  Robert's  intimate  friend 
for  many  years,  and  through  all  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  his  power  and  retirement, 
prosperity  and  disgrace,  has  often  said, 
that  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  so  little  able 
to  resist  the  show  of  repentance  in  those 
from  whom  he  had  received  the  worst 
usage,  that  a  few  tears  and  promises  of 
amendment  have  often  washed  out  the 
stains  even  of  ingratitude.  In  all  occur- 
rences, and  at  all  times,  and  in  all  diffi- 
culties,  he  was  constantly  present  and 
cheerful ;  he  had  very  little  of  what  is 
generally  called  insinuation,  and  with 
which  people  are  apt  to  be  taken  for  the 
present,  without  being  gained;  but  no 
man  ever  knew  better  among  those  he  had 
to  deal  with  who  was  to  be  had,  on  what 
terms,  by  what  methods,  and  how  the 
acquisition  would  answer.  He  was  not 
one  of  those  projecting  systematical  great 
geniuses  who  are  always  thinking  in 
theory,  and  are  above  common  practice  : 
he  had  been  too  long  conversant  in  busi- 
ness not  to  know  that  in  the  fluctuation  of 
human  affairs  and  variety  of  accidents  to 
which  the  be«t  concerted  schemes  are 
liable,  they  must  often  be  disappointed 
who  build  on  the  certainty  of  the  most 
probable  events;  and  therefore  seldom 
turned  his   thoughts   to  the  provisional 
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warding  off  fatore  erttf  which  might  or 
might  not  happen ;  or  the  scheming  of 
remote  advantages,  subject  to  so  many 
intervening  crosses ;  but  always  applied 
himself  to  the  present  occurrence,  studying 
and  generally  hitting  upon  the  properest 
method  to  improve  what  was  favourable, 
and  the  best  expedient  to  extricate  him- 
self out  of  what  was  difficult  There  never 
was  any  minister  to  whom  access  was  so 
easy  and  so  frequent,  nor  whose  answers 
were  more  explicit.  He  knew  how  to 
oblige  when  he  bestowed,  and  not  to  shock 
when  he  denied;  to  govern  without  op- 


pressing, and  conquer  without  triumph. 
He  pursued  his  ambition  without  curbing 
his  pleasures,  and  his  pleasures  without 
neglecting  his  business  ;  he  did  the  latter 
with  ease,  and  indulged  himself  in  the 
other  without  giving  scandal  or  offence.* 
In  private  life,  and  to  all  who  had  any 
dependence  upon  hira,  he  was  kind  and 
indulgent ;  he  was  generous  without  os- 
tentation, and  an  economist  without  pe- 
nuriousness  ;  not  insolent  in  success,  nor 
irresolute  in  distress ;  faithful  to  his  friends, 
and  not  inveterate  to  his  foes,*'  &c. 


The  character  of  Lord  Chesterfield  is  considered,  and  justly,  not  to  be 
drawn,  either  in  person  or  in  mind,  by  Lord  Hervey  in  these  Memoirs,  so 
forcibly  as  by  others  of  his  contemporaries,  to  whose  more  faithful  re- 
semblance the  reader  should  refer ;  and  we  must  remark  that  the  noble 
author  seldom  errs  on  the  side  of  panegyric. 


"  When  first  the  King  came  to  the 
crown.  Lord  ChuierjUld  was  thought  to 
have  interest.  The  accident  of  his  being 
in  waiting  at  that  time  as  lord  of  his  bed- 
chamber gave  him  that  appearance  of 
interest  to  those  who  judge  of  courts  by 
appearances ;  and  his  having  been  long  a 
dieclared  enemy  of  Sir  Robert  Walpote's 
made  the  speculative  part  of  the  world 
conclude  it.  Lord  Chesterfield  was  al- 
lowed by  everybody  to  have  more  con- 
versable entertaining  table- wit  than  any 
man  of  his  time;  bis  propensity  to  ri- 
dicule, in  which  he  indulged  himself  with 
infinite  humour  and  no  distinction,  and 
with  inexhaustible  spirits  and  no  discre- 


tion, made  him  sought  and  feared,  liked  and 
not  loved,  by  most  of  his  acquaintance. 
No  sex,  no  relation,  no  rank,  no  power, 
no  profession,  no  friendship,  no  obliga- 
tion, was  a  shield  from  those  pointed, 
glittering  weapons  that  seemed  to  shine 
only  to  a  stander-by,  but  cut  deep  in 
those  they  touched.  All  his  acquaintances 
were  indifferently  the  objects  of  his  satire, 
and  served  promiscuously  to  feed  that 
voracious  appetite  for  abuse  that  made 
him  fall  on  everything  that  came  in  his 
way,  and  treat  every  one  of  his  com- 
panions in  rotation  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest.  I  remember  two  lines  in  a  satire  of 
Boileau's  that  fit  hiui  exactly  : — 


Mais  c'est  un  petit  fou  qui  se  croit  tout  permis, 
Et  qui  pour  un  bon  mot  va  perdre  vingt  amis. 


And  as  his  lordship,  for  want  of  principle, 
often  sacrificed  his  character  to  his  in- 
terest, so  by  these  means  he  as  often,  for 
want  of  prudence,  sacrificed  his  interest 
to  his  vanity.  With  a  person  as  disagree- 
able  as  it  was  possible  for  a  human  figure 
to  be  without  being  deformed,  he  affected 
following  many  women  of  the  first  beauty 
and  the  most  in  fashion  ;  and,  if  you 
would  have  taken  his  word  for  it,  not 
without  success  ;  whilst  in  fact  and  in 
truth,  he  never  gained  any  one  above  the 
venal  rank  of  those  whom  an  Adonis  or  a 
Vulcan  might  be  equally  well  with,  for  an 
equal  sum  of  money.  He  was  very  short, 
disproportioned,  thick,  and  clumsily  made ; 
had  a  broad,  rough -featured,  ugly  face, 
with  black  teeth,  and  a  head  big  enough  for 


a  Polyphemus.  One  Ben  Ashurst,  who  said 
few  good  things,  though  admired  for 
many,  told  Lord  Chesterfield  once,  that 
he  was  like  a  stunted  giant, — which  was 
a  humourous  idea,  and  really  apposite. 
Such  a  thing  would  disconcert  Lord 
Chesterfield  as  much  as  it  would  have 
done  anybody  who  had  neither  his  wit  nor 
his  assurance  on  other  occasions ;  for 
though  he  could  attack  vigorously,  he 
could  defend  but  weakly,  his  quickness 
never  siiowing  itself  in  reply  any  more 
than  his  understanding  in  argument.  Part 
of  the  character  which  Bishop  Burnet 
gives  of  his  grandfather,  the  Marquis  of 
Halifax,  seems  to  be  a  prophetic  descrip- 
tion of  Lord  Chesterfield, — at  least  he  has 
an  hereditary  title  to  it : — '  The  liveliness 


*  Tlie  note  of  the  Editor  says,  this  is  not  exact.    In  the  4th  line  quoted  from  Pope 
there  is  a  sad  misprint  of  incumbent  for  uncnmber^d. 

Seen  him,  uncumber'd  with  the  venal  tribe. — Rkv. 
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of  Lord  Halifax's  imagination  (says  the 
Bishop)  was  always  too  hard  for  his  judg- 
ment :  a  severe  jest  was  preferred  by  him 
to  all  arguments  whatsoever,  and  if  he 
could  find  a  new  jest,  to  make  what  even 


he  himself  had  suggested  in  counsel  just 
before  seem  ridiculous,  he  could  not  hold, 
but  would  study  to  raise  the  credit  of  his 
wit,  though  it  made  others  call  his  judg- 
ment in  question/ 


» >» 


The  next  character  we  select  is  that  of  Lord  Townshend. 


"  No  man  was  ever  a  greater  slave  to 
his  passions  than  Lord  Townshend  ;  few 
had  ever  less  judgment  to  poise  his  pas- 
sions, none  ever  listened  less  to  that  little 
they  had.  He  was  rash  in  his  undertak- 
ings, violent  in  his  proceedings,  haughty  in 
his  carriage,  brutal  in  his  expressions,  and 
cruel  in  his  disposition  ;  impatient  of  the 
least  contro diction,  and  as  slow  to  pardon 
as  he  was  quick  to  resent.  He  was  so 
captious  that  he  would  often  take  offence 
when  nobody  meant  to  give  it ;  and,  when 
he  had  done  so,  was  too  obstinate  in  such 
jealousies,  though  never  so  lightly  founded, 
to  see  his  error,  and  too  implacable  ever 
to  forgive  those  against  whom  they  were 
conceived.  He  was  much  more  tenacious 
of  his  opinion  than  of  his  word ;  for  the  one 
he  never  gave  up,  and  the  other  he  seldom 
kept :  anybody  could  get  promises  from 
him,  but  few  could  prevail  with  him  to 
perform  them.  It  was  as  difficult  to  make 
him  just  as  to  make  him  reasonable,  and 
as  hard  to  obtain  anything  of  him  as  to 
convince  him.  He  was  blunt  without 
being  severe,  and  false  without  being  art- 
ful ;  for,  when  he  designed  to  be  most  so, 
he  endeavoured  to  temper  the  natural  in- 
solence of  his  behaviour  with  an  affected 
affability,  which  sat  so  ill  upon  him  that 
the  insinuating  grin  he  wore  upon  those 
occasions  was  more  formidable  than  his 
severest  frown,  and  put  anybody  to  whom 
he  pretended  friendship  more  upon  their 
guard  than  those  to  whom  he  professed 
enmity.  lie  had  been  so  long  in  business 
that,  notwithstanding  his  slow,  blundering 
capacity,  he  might  have  got  through  the 


routine  of  his  employment  if  he  had  not 
thought  himself  as  much  above  that  part 
of  a'  statesman  as  all  mankind  thought  any 
other  above  him.  He  loved  deep  schemes 
and  extensive  projects,  and  affected  to 
strike  what  is  commonly  called  great 
strokes  in  politics — things  which,  consi- 
dering the  nature  of  our  government,  a 
wise  minister  would  be  as  incapable  of 
concerting,  without  the  utmost  necessity, 
as  Lord  Townshend  would  have  been  of 
executing  them,  if  there  was  a  necessity. 
He  had  been  the  most  frequent  speaker  in 
the  House  of  Lords  for  many  years,  and 
was  as  little  improved  as  if  there  had  been 
no  room  for  it.  Those  who  were  most 
partial  to  him  (or  rather,  those  who  pre- 
tended to  be  so  whilst  be  was  in  power) 
would  not  deny  that  he  talked  ill,  but  used 
to  say  he  undertalked  his  capacity, — that 
his  conception  was  much  superior  to  his 
utterance,  and  that  he  made  a  much  better 
figure  in  private  deliberations  than  in  public 
debates.  But  when  he  lost  his  interest 
at  court  he  lost  these  palliatives  for  his 
dullness  in  the  world,  and  people  were 
as  ready  then  to  give  up  his  understanding 
as  they  had  formerly  been  to  give  up  his 
oratory.  He  either  conferred  fewer  obli- 
gations, or  met  with  more  ingratitude,  than 
any  man  that  ever  had  been  so  long  at  the 
top  of  an  administration,  for  when  he  re- 
tired he  went  alone,  and  as  universally 
unregretted  as  unattended.  These  Me- 
moirs are  such  a  medley,  that  nothing  can 
properly  be  called  foreign  to  them  ;  and  for 
that  reason  I  shall  here  insert  a  little  epi- 
gram on  Lord  Townshend's  disgrace : — 


With  such  a  head  and  such  a  heart, 
If  Fortune  fails  to  take  thy  part, 
And  long  continues  thus  unkind. 
She  must  be  deaf,  as  well  as  blind ; 
And,  quite  reversing  every  rule, 
Nor  see  the  knave,  nor  hear  the  fool. 

We  shall  here  bring  the  two  great  memoir-writers  in  juxta-position  in 
their  respective  character  of  Mr.  Pelham,  so  long  a  leading  statesman 
and  minister  in  his  brother's  (the  Duke  of  Newcastle's)  administration. 

the  secret  of  every  transaction,  which, 
added  to  long  practice,  made  him  at  last, 
though  not  a  bright  speaker,  often  a  use- 
ful one  ;  and  by  the  means  of  a  general 
affability  he  had  fewer  enemies  than  com- 
monly falls  to  the  share  of  one  in  so  high 
a  rank." 


"  Mr.  Pelham,*'  says  Lord  Hervey, 
"  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  only  brother, 
was  strongly  attached  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  and  more  personally  beloved  by 
him  than  any  man  in  England.  He  was 
a  gentleman-like  sort  of  a  man,  of  very 
good  character,  with  moderate  parts,  in 
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In  this  little  portrait  the  general  features  are  well  marked,  and  the 
colours  clear ;  while  it  is  not  disproportioned  in  detail  to  the  weight  or 
importance  of  the  character  described.  When  this  same  person  was  again 
to  sit  for  his  portrait,  it  was  to  the  son  of  that  great  minister  whom  he 
acknowledged  as  his  master  in  politics,  and  to  whose  power  he  succeeded 
when  a  factious  junction  of  parties  drove  him  from  the  helm  he  had  so 
long  held  with  steadiness  and  success.*  In  1754  Horace  Walpole  summed 
up  the  character  of  the  same  person,  just  as  his  long  and  laborious  life 
had  arrived  at  its  close,  and  when  his  voice  was  no  more  to  be  heard 
within  the  walls  of  a  house  that  had  for  many  successive  years  listened  to 
him  with  the  attention  and  respect  due  to  his  character  and  talents. 


"  These  were  the  last  occurrences  in  the 
life  of  that  fortunate  minister,  Henry 
Pelham,  who  had  surmounted  every  diffi- 
culty but  the  unhappiness  of  his  own 
temper.  The  fullness  of  his  power  had 
only  contributed  to  heighten  his  peevish- 
ness. He  supplied  the  deficiencies  of 
genius  by  affected  virtues ;  he  had  re- 
moved suspicion  by  treachery,  and  those 
of  whom  he  was  jealous  by  protesting  or 
administering  to  the  jealousies  of  his  bro- 
ther, but  the  little  arts  by  which  he  had 
circumvented  greater  objects  were  not  ap- 
plicable even  to  his  own  little  passions. 
He  enjoyed  the  plenitude  of  his  ministry 
but  a  short  time,  and  that  short  period 
was  a  scene  of  fretfulness.  He  had  made 
a  journey  to  Scarboroogh  in  the  summer 
for  scorbutic  complaints,  but,  receiving 
little  benefit  from  a  short  stay,  and  being 
banqueted  much  on  the  road,  he  returned 
with  bis  blood  more  disordered.  It  pro- 
duced a  dangerous  boil,  which  was  once 
thought  cured ;  but  he  relapsed  on  the  3rd 
of  March,  and  died  on  the  6th,  aged  near 
61.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  add  much 
to  the  characters  already  given  of  him  in 
the  former  part  of  these  Memoirs.  Thus 
much  may  be  said  with  propriety.     His 


abilities,  I  mean  parliamentary,  and  hij 
eloquence,  cleared  up,  and  shone  with 
much  greater  force  aifter  his  power  was 
established.  He  laid  aside  his  doubting 
plausibility,  which  had  at  once  raised  and 
depreciated  him,  and  assumed  a  spirit  and 
authority  that  became  him  well.  Con- 
sidering how  much  he  had  made  it  a  point 
to  be  a  minister,  and  how  much  his  parti- 
zans  had  proclaimed  him  the  only  man 
worthy  of  being  minister,  he  ought  to  have 
conferred  greater  benefits  on  his  country. 
He  had  reduced  the  interest  and  a  part  of 
the  national  debt ;  these  were  his  services. 
He  had  raised  the  name  of  the  King,  but 
he  had  never  valued  his  authority.  He 
concluded  an  ignominious  peace,  but  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  made  it  be 
thought,  and  perhaps  it  was,  desirable. 
The  desertion  of  a  King  in  the  height  of  a 
rebellion,  from  jealousy  of  a  man  with 
whom  he  soon  after  associated  against 
some  of  the  very  men  who  had  deserted 
with  him,  will  be  a  lasting  blot  on  his 
name.  Let  it  be  remembered  as  long,  that 
though  he  first  taught  or  experienced  uni- 
versal servility  in  Englishmen,  yet  he  lived 
without  abusing  his  power  —  and  died 
poor.** 


We  are  told  by  a  great  poet  to  speak  cautiously  of  kings  and  queens, 
and  therefore  we  shall,  in  the  following  extracts,  merely  follow  the  steps 
of  one  to  whom  the  freest  access  was  given,  and  the  most  unreserved  con- 
fidence bestowed. 


(( 


The  Qiieent  by  long  studying  and  long 
experience  of  his  (the  King's)  temper,  knew 
how  to  instil  her  own  sentiments  while  she 
affected  to  receive  his  Majesty's.  She 
could  appear  convinced  while  she  was 
controverting,  and  obedient  whilst  she  was 
ruling  ;  and  by  this  means  her  dexterity 
and  address  made  it  impossible  for  any- 
body to  persuade  him  what  was  truly  his 
case — that  whilst  she  was  seemingly  on 


every  occasion  giving  up  her  opinion  and 
her  will  to  his,  she  was  always  in  reality 
turning  his  opinion  and  bending  his  will 
to  hers.  She  managed  this  deified  image 
as  the  heathen  priests  used  to  do  the  ora- 
cles of  old,  when,  kneeling  and  prostrate 
before  the  altars  of  a  pageant  god,  they 
received  with  the  greatest  devotion  and 
reverence  those  directions  in  public  which 
they  bad  before  instilled  and  regulated  in 


*  In  Walpole's  Memoirs  of  George  the  Second,  pp.  232 — 236,  is  a  long  and  elabo- 
rate parallel  between  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  Mr.  Pelhamy  but  too  long  to  extract. 
— Rev. 
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priTate.  And,  as  these  idols  consequently 
were  only  propitious  to  the  favourites  of 
the  augurers,  so  nobody  who  had  not  tam- 
pered with  our  chxidt  priestess  ever  received 
a  favourable  answer  from  our  god.  Storms 
and  thunder  greeted  every  votary  that 
entered  the  temple  without  her  protec- 
tion,— calms  and  sunshine  those  who  ob- 
tained it.  The  King  himself  was  so  little 
sensible  of  this  being  his  case  that  one 
day,  enumerating  the  people  who  had  go- 
verned this  country  in  other  reigns,  he 
said — Charles  the  First  was  governed  by 
his  wife ;  Charles  the  Second  by  his  mis- 
tresses ;  King  James  by  his  priests  ;  King 


William  by  his  men — and  Queen  Anne  by 
her  women — favourites.  His  father,  he 
added,  had  been  by  anybody  that  could 
get  at  him.  And,  at  the  end  of  this  com- 
pendious history  of  our  great  and  wise 
monarchs,  with  a  significant,  satisfied,  tri- 
umphant air,  he  turned  about,  smiling,  to 
one  of  his  auditors,  and  asked  him — *■  And 
who  do  they  say  governs  now  ?'  Whether 
this  is  a  true  or  a  false  story  of  the  King, 
I  know  not,  but  it  was  currently  reported 
and  generally  believed.  The  following 
verses  will  serve  for  a  specimen  of  the 
strain  in  which  the  libels,  satires,  and 
lampoons  of  these  days  were  composed : — 


You  may  strut,  dapper  George,*  but  'twill  all  be  in  vain, 
We  know  *t  is  Queen  Caroline,  not  you  that  reign, — 
You  govern  no  more  than  Don  Philip  of  Spain. 
Then,  if  you  would  have  us  fall  down  and  adore  you, 
Lock  up  your  fat  spouse,  as  your  dad  did  before  you." 

In  another  place  Walpole,  on  the  same  subject  of  the  Queen's  influence, 
observes — 


*'  The  Queen,  by  frequently  inculcating 
her  doctrine,  had  in  five  years  changed 
his  Majesty's  first  plan  of  government. 


His  design  at  his  first  accession  to  the 
throne  was  certainly,  as  Boileau  says  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth — 


Seul,  sans  ministre,  k  Texample  des  Dieux, 
Faire  toute  par  sa  main  et  voir  tout  de  ses  yeux. 


He  intended  to  have  all  his  ministers  in 
the  nature  of  clerks,  not  to  give  advice, 
but  to  receive  orders  ;  and  proposed,  what 
by  experiment  he  found  impracticable,  to 
receive  applications  and  distribute  favours 
through  no  principal  channel,  but  to  hear 
from  all  quarters,  and  employ  indifferently 
in  their  several  callings  those  who  by  their 
stations  would  come  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  ministers.  But  it  was  very  plain, 
from  what  I  have  just  now  related  from 
the  King's  own  lips,  as  well  as  from  many 
other  circumstances  in  his  present  con- 
duct, that  the  Queen  had  subverted  all  his 
notions  and  schemes,  and  fully  possessed 
his  Majesty  with  an  opinion  that  it  was 
absolutelv  necessary,  from  the  nature  of 
the  English  government,  that  he  should 
have  but  one  minister ;  and  that  it  was 
equally  necessary,  from  Sir  Robert's  su- 

Esrior  abilities,  that  he  should  be  that  one. 
at  this  work,  which  she  now  saw  com- 
pleted, had  been  the  work  of  long  time, 
much  trouble,  and  great  contrivance ;  for 
though,  by  a  superiority  of  understanding, 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  temper,  and 


much  patience  in  her  own,  she  could  work 
him  by  degrees  to  any  point  where  she 
had  a  mind  to  drive  him,  yet  she  was  forced 
to  do  it  often  by  slow  degrees,  and  with 
great  caution  ;  for,  as  he  was  infinitely 
jealous  of  being  governed,  he  was  never  to 
be  led  but  by  invisible  reins  ;  neither  was 
it  ever  possible  for  her  to  make  him  adopt 
her  opmion  but  by  instilling  her  senti- 
ments in  such  a  manner  as  made  him  think 
they  rose  originally  from  himself.  She 
always  at  first  gave  in  to  all  his  notions, 
though  never  so  extravagant,  and  made  him 
imagine  any  change  she  wrought  in  them 
to  be  an  after-thought  of  his  own.  To 
contradict  his  will  directly  was  always  the 
way  to  strengthen  it ;  and  to  labour  to 
convince,  was  to  confirm  him.  Besides 
all  this,  he  was  excessively  passionate,  and 
his  temper  upon  those  occasions  was  a  sort 
of  iron  reversed,  for  the  hotter  it  was,  the 
harder  it  was  to  bend,  and  if  ever  it  was 
susceptible  of  any  impression,  or  capable 
of  being  turned,  it  was  only  when  it  was 
quite  cool,"  &c. 


The  King  is  described  as  bringing  into  the  character  of  a  King  of  Eng- 


*  It  is  said  George  the  Second  was  very  short.     One  of  the  lampoons  describes  the 
pleasure  with  which  he  received  Mr.  (Lord)  Edgecumbe,  who  was  very  luw  in  stature — 

Rejoioed  to  find  within  his  court 
One  shorter  than  himself  I — Rrv. 
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land  a  considerable  admiiture  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover.  When  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  asked  the  King  that  he  might  immediately  succeed 
Lord  Scarborough,  it  is  said, — 


"  The  king  was  not  avene  to  granting 
his  request,  any  farther  than  he  was  al- 
ways averse  to  giving  anything  to  anybody. 
Many  ingredients  concurred  to  form  this 
reluctance  in  his  Majesty  to  bestowing. 
One  was  that,  taking  all  his  notions  from 
a  German  measure,  he  thought  every  man 
who  served  him  in  England  overpaid ; 
another  was,  that  while  employments  were 
vacant  he  saved  the  salary  ;  but  the  most 
prevalent  of  all  was-^his  never  having  the 
least  inclination  to  oblige.  I  do  not 
believe  there  ever  lived  a  man  to  whose 
temper  benevolence  was  so  absolutely  a 
stranger.    It  was  a  sensation  that,  I  dare 


say,  never  accompanied  any  one  act  of  hi* 
power ;  so  that  whatever  good  he  did  was 
either  extorted  firom  him,  or  was  the  ad- 
ventitious effect  of  some  self-interested  act 
of  policy :  consequently,  if  any  seeming 
favour  he  conferred  ever  obliged  the  re- 
ceiver, it  must  have  been  because  the  man 
on  whom  it  fell  was  ignorant  of  the  motives 
frotn  which  the  giver  bestowed.  I  re- 
member Sir  R.  Walpole  saying  once,  in 
speaking  to  me  of  the  King,  that  to  talk 
with  him  of  compassion,  consideration  of 
past  services,  charity,  and  bounty,  was 
making  use  of  words  that  with  him  had  no 
meaning,' 


*'&c. 


The  Queen,  it  appears,  was  not  more  addicted  to  giving  than  her  royal 
husband :  nor  did  they  seem  to  feel  that  those  who  had  contributed  to  their 
pleasures  had  a  right  to  their  bounty. 

**  The  Queen's  predominant  passion  was 
pride,*  and  the  darling  pleasure  of  her  soul 
was  power  ;  but  she  was  forced  to  gratify 


the  one  and  gain  the  other,  as  some  people 
do  health,  by  a  strict  and  painfal  rigime, 
whidi  tew  besides  herself  could  have  had 
patienoe  to  support  or  resolution  to  adhere 
to.  She  was  at  leiut  sevea  or  eight  hours 
tete-h-tite  with  the  King  every  day,  daring 
which  time  she  was  generally  saying  what 
abe  did  not  think,  assenting  to  what  she 


did  not  believe,  and  praising  what  she  did 
not  approve ;  for  they  were  seldom  of  the 
same  opinion,  and  he  was  too  fond  of  his 
own  for  her  ever  at  first  to  dare  to  con- 
trovert it.  .  .  .  She  used  to  give  him  her 
opinion  as  jugglers  do  a  card,  by  changing 
it  imperceptibly,  and  making  him  believe 
he  held  the  same  with  that  he  first  pitched 
m)on ;  but  that  which  made  these  ttte-h'- 
teies  seeof  heaviest  was  that  he  neither 
liked  reading  nor  being  read  to  (unless  it 


*  The  Queen's  treatment  of  old  Horace  Walpole  has  in  some  parts  of  it  we  have 
heard  been  paralleled  in  more  recent  times.  Horace  Walpole,  though  his  brother 
made  him  vote  against  the  Three  per  Cents,  did  it  with  so  ill  a  grace,  and  talked  against 
his  own  conduct  so  strongly  and  frequently  to  the  Queen,  that  her  Majesty  had  him  at 
present  in  little  more  esteem  or  favour  than  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  She  told  him, 
because  he  bad  some  practice  in  oratory,  and  was  employed  in  foreign  affairs,  that  he 
began  to  think  he  understood  everything  better  than  any  one  else,  and  that  it  was 
really  quite  new  bis  setting  himself  up  to  understand  the  revenue,  money  matters,  and 
the  House  of  Commons  better  than  his  brother.  '*  What  are  you,"  said  the  Queen, 
'*  without  your  brother  ?  Or  what  are  you  all,  but  a  rope  of  sand,  that  would  crumble 
away  in  little  grains,  one  after  another,  if  it  was  not  for  him  ?'^  And  whenever  Horace 
had  been  with  her  speaking  on  these  subjects,  besides  telling  Lord  Hervey,  whenever 
be  came  to  her,  how  like  an  opintative  fool  Horace  had  talked  upon  them,  she  used  to 
complain  of  his  silly  laugh  hurting  her  ears,  and  his  dirty,  sweaty  body  offending  her 
nose,  as  if  she  never  had  the  two  senses  of  hearing  and  smelling  in  all  her  acquaintance 
with  poor  Horace  till  he  had  talked  for  the  Three  per  Cents.  Sometimes  she  used  to 
coi^h,  and  pretend  to  retch  as  if  she  was  ready  to  vomit  with  talking  of  his  dirt,  and 
would  often  bid  Lord  Hervey  open  the  window  to  purify  the  room  of  the  stink  Horace 
had  left  behind  him,  and  call  the  pages  to  burn  scents  to  get  it  out  of  the  hangings. 
She  told  Lord  Hervey  too,  she  believed  Horace  bad  a  hand  in  the  Crqflsmanf  for  that 
once,  warmed  in  disputing  on  this  Three  per  Cent,  affair,  he  had  more  than  hinted  it  to 
her  i  thait  he  guessed  her  reason  for  being  so  zealous  against  this  scheme  was  her  having 
money  herself  in  the  stocks.  See  voL  ii.  p.  323  for  some  further  account  of  Horace 
Wal{x>le,  and  in  vol  i.  p.  323  he  is  called,  with  all  his  defects,  certainly  a  good  treaty 
dictionary^  to  which  his  brother  often  referred  for  £eu;ts  necessary  for  him  to  be  in- 
formed of,  and  of  which  he  was  capable  of  making  good  use ;  but  to  hear  Horace 
talk  was  listening  to  a  rhapsody  that  was  never  coherent,  and  often  totally  unin- 
tdlSgible.-    ~ 
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was  to  sleep).  She  was  forced  like  a  spider 
to  spin  out  of  her  own  bowels  all  the  conver- 
sation with  which  the  fly  was  taken.  How- 
ever to  all  this  she  submitted  for  the  sake 
of  power,  and  for  the  reputation  of  having 
it ;  for  the  vanity  of  being  thought  to  pos- 
sess what  she  desired  was  equal  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  possession  itself.  But, 
either  for  the  appearance  or  the  reality,  she 
knew  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
interest  in  her  husband,  as  she  was  sensi- 
ble that  interest  was  the  measure  by  which 
Sople  would  always  judge  of  her  power, 
er  every  thought,  word,  and  act  there- 
fore tended  and  was  calculated  to  preserve 
her  influence  there ;  to  him  she  sacrificed 
her  time ;  for  him  she  mortified  her  in- 

To  possess  the  confidence,  and  imperceptibly  to  sway  the  conduct  of  the 
King  was  the  main  object  of  the  Queen's  life,  as  the  necessary  foundation  of 
all  the  political  power  she  was  so  anxious  to  acquire  and  maintain  ;  but 
she  went  much  further  than  is  here  described  in  her  submission ;  and,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  Editor,  "  she  condescended  to  compliances  with  the 
king's  temper  and  passions  that  cannot  be  palliated."  These,  however,  we 
must  leave  the  reader  to  consider  for  himself,  when  he  meets  with  them,  as 
he  will  do  in  the  further  pages  of  the  work ;  and  only  observe  that  some 
good  proceeded  from  the  evil,  some  national  benefit  weighed  against  the 
fbarful  humiliation,  and  it  was  better  to  be  governed  by  the  Queen  upon  the 
throne  than  by  a  mistress  in  the  closet.  When  Sir  R.  Walpole  took  his 
leave  of  the  Queen,  previous  to  his  accustomed  journey  into  Norfolk,  he 
stayed  with  her  (this  was  in  November,  1734)  near  two  hours. 


clinations ;  she  looked,  spake,  and  breathed 
but  for  him,  like  a  weathercock  to  every 
capricious  blast  of  his  uncertain  temper, 
and  governed  him  (if  such  influence  so 
gained  can^bear  the  name  government),  by 
being  as  great  a  slave  to  him  that  ruled  as 
any  other  wife  could  be  to  a  man  who 
ruled  her.  For  all  the  tedious  hours  she 
spent  then  in  watching  him  whilst  he  slept, 
or  the  heavier  task  of  entertaining  him  whilst 
he  was  awake,  her  single  consolation  was 
in  reflecting  she  had  power,  and  that  peo- 
ple in  coffee-houses  and  ruelles  were  say- 
ing, she  governed  this  country,  without 
knowing  how  dear  the  government  of  it 
cost  her."  &c. 


**  After  inquiring  much  of  the  state  of 
her  health,  and  finding  it  very  indifferent, 
he  entreated  her  to  take  care  of  herself, 
and  told  her,  *  Madam,  your  life  is  of 
such  consequence  to  your  husband,  to 
your  children,  to  this  country,  and,  in- 
deed, to  many  other  other  countries,  that 
any  neglect  of  your  health  is  really  the 
greatest  immorality  you  can  be  guilty  of. 
When  one  says  these  sort  of  things  in 
general  to  princes,  I  know.  Madam,  they 
must  sound  like  flattery;  but  consider 
particular  circumstances,  and  your  Majesty 
will  quickly  find  what  I  say  to  be  strictly 
true.  Your  Majesty  knows  that  this 
country  is  entirely  in  your  hands — that 
the  fondness  the  King  has  for  you,  the 
opinion  he  has  of  your  affection,  and  the 
regard  he  has  for  your  judgment,  are  the 
only  reins  by  which  it  is  possible  to  re- 
strain the  natural  violences  of  his  temper, 
or  to  guide  him  through  any  part  where 
he  is  wanted  to  go.  Should  any  accident 
happen  to  your  Majesty,  who  can  tell  into 
what  hands  he  would  fall — who  can  tell 
what  would  become  of  him,  of  your 
children,  and  of  us  all  ?  Some  woman, 
▼our  Majesty  knows,  would  govern  him, 
for  the  company  of  men  he  cannot  bear. 


Who  knows  who  that  woman  would  be, 
or  what  she  would  be  ?  She  might  be 
avaricious ;  she  might  be  profuse ;  she 
might  be  ambitious  ;  she  might,  instead  of 
extricating  him  out  of  many  difficulties 
(like  her  predecessor),  lead  him  into  many, 
and  add  those  of  her  own  indiscretions  to 
his.  Perhaps  from  interested  views  for  her- 
self and  her  own  children  (if  she  happened 
to  have  any),  or  from  the  natural  and  al- 
most universal  hatred  that  second  mar- 
riages bear  to  all  the  consequences  of  a 
first,  she  might  blow  up  the  father  against 
the  son,  irritate  the  son  against  the 
father,  the  brothers  against  one  another, 
and  might  add  to  this  the  ill-treatment  and 
oppression^of  the  sisters,  who,  vnth  their 
youth  and  bloom  worn  off,  without  hus- 
bands, without  fortunes,  without  friends, 
and  without  a  mother,  might,  with  all  the 
^clat  of  their  birth,  and  the  grandeur  of 
their  education,  end  their  lives  as  much 
objects  of  pity  as  they  began  them  objects 
of  envy.  To  these  divisions  in  the  palace 
the  natural  consequences  would  be  di- 
visions in  the  kingdom  ;  and  what  the 
consequences  of  those  would  be  it  is  much 
more  terrible  to  think  of  than  difficult  to 
foresee.'  " 


To  the  Queen's  complimentary  answer  to  the  minister,  he  assures  her  •— 
2 
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I  can  do  nothing  without  you.  What- 
ever mj  industry  and  watchfulness  for 
your  interest  and  welfare  suggest,  it  is 
you  must  execute.  You,  MacUiin,  are  the 
sole  mover  of  this  court ;  whenever  your 
hand  stops  everything  must  stand  still ; 
and  whenever  that  spring  is  changed  the 
whole  system  and  every  inferior  wheel 
must  he  changed  too.  If  I  can  boast  of 
any  socoess  in  carrying  on  the  King's  af- 
fitirs,  it  is  a  success,  1  am  very  free  to  own, 
I  never  could  ha?e  had  but  by  the  media- 
tion of  your  Majesty ;  for,  if  I  have  had 
the  merit  of  giving  any  good  advice  to  the 


King,  all  the  merit  of  making  him  take  it. 
Madam,  is  entirely  your  own  ;  and  so 
much  so,  that  I  not  only  never  did  do  any- 
thing without  you,  but  I  know  I  never 
could  ;  and  if  this  country  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  your  Majesty,  I  should  find 
it  as  impossible,  divested  of  your  as- 
sistance, to  persuade  the  King  into  any 
measure  he  does  not  like,  as  whilst  we 
have  the  happiness  of  possessing  your 
Majesty,  any  minister  would  find  it  to 
persuade  him  into  a  step  which  you  did 
not  approve.* " 


» »» 


The  history  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  if  not  the  most  important,  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  curious  and  extraordinary,  in  the  whole  history  of  court 
disclosures  ;  no  one,  we  believe,  has  related  it  so  fully  as  Lord  Hervey. 

thought  favours,  if  more  judiciously  or 
sparingly  bestowed,  lose  all  their  weight. 
He  carried  this  affectation  of  general 
benevolence  so  far,  that  he  often  conde- 
scended below  the  character  of  a  prince ; 
and,  as  people  attributed  this  familiaritv  to 
popular,  and  not  particular,  motives,  so  it 
only  lessened  their  respect,  without  in- 
creasing their  good  will,  and,  instead  of 
giving  them  good  impressions  of  his  hu- 
manity, only  gave  them  ill  ones  of  his 
sincerity.  He  was,  indeed,  as  false  as  his 
capacity  would  allow  *  him  to  be,  and  was 
more  capable  in  that  walk  than  in  any  other, 
never  having  the  least  hesitation,  from  prin- 
ciple or  fear  of  future  detection,  in  telling 
any  lie  that  served  his  present  purpose. 
He  had  a  much  weaker  understanding, 
and  if  possible  a  more  obstinate  temper, 
than  his  father ;  that  is,  more  tenacious 
of  opinions  he  had  once  formed,  though 
less  capable  of  ever  forming  right  ones. 


*'The  Prince* t  character  at  his  first 
coming  over,  though  little  more  respect- 
able, seemed  much  more  amiable  than, 
upon  his  opening  himself  further  and  being 
better  known,  it  turned  out  to  be ;  for 
though  there  appeared  nothing  in  him  to 
be  admired,  yet  there  seemed  nothing  in 
him  to  be  hated — neither  anything  great 
nor  anything  vicious ;  his  behaviour  was 
something  that  gained  one's  good  wishes, 
though  it  gave  one  no  esteem  for  him ; 
for  his  best  qualities,  whilst  they  prepos- 
sessed one  the  most  in  his  favour,  always 
gave  one  a  d^ree  of  contempt  for  him  at 
the  same  time ;  his  carriage,  whilst  it 
seemed  engaging  to  those  who  did  not 
examine  it,  appearing  mean  to  those  who 
did,  for  though  his  manners  had  the  show 
of  benevolence  from  a  good  deal  of  natural 
or  habitual  civility,  yet  his  cajoling  every- 
body, and  almost  in  an  equal  degree,  made 
those    things   which    might    have    been 


•  The  Prince  was  not  without  talents  in  his  way.     There  is  a  little  French  song  by 
him,  beginning, 

Venez,  mes  cheres  deesses, 

Venez,  calmer  mon  chagrin  ; 
Aidez,  mes  belles  princesses, 

A  le  noyer  dans  le  vin. 
Poussons  cette  douce  ivresse, 

Jusqu'  au  milieu  de  la  nuit, 
£t  n'ecoutons  que  la  tendresse, 

D'un  charmant  vis-a-vis,  &c. 

It  was  addressed  to  those  ladies  who  were  to  act  with  him  in  the  Judgment  of  Paris, 
6tc,     The  second  stanza  is  as  follows : 

Quand  le  chagrin  me  devore, 

Vite  a  table  je  me  mets, 
Loin  des  objets  que  j'abhorre, 

Avec  joie  je  trouve  la  paix  ; 
Peu  d'amis,  restes  d'un  naufrage, 

Je  rassemble  autour  de  moi, 
Et  je  me  ris  de  I'etalage 

Qu'a  chez  lui  toujours  un  roi,  &c. 

See  Walpole's  Memoirs  of  George  the  Second,  vol.  i.  p.  432.— R»v. 
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Had  he  bad  one  grain  of  merit  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  heart,  one  should  have  bad 
compassion  for  him  in  the  situation  to 
which  his  miserable  poor  bead  soon  reduced 
him  :  for  his  case  in  short  was  this  : — he 
bad  a  father  that  abhorred  him,  a  mother 
that  despised  him,  sisters  that  betrayed 
him,  a  brother  set  up  against  him,  and  a 
ttt  of  servants  that  neglected  him,  and 
were  neither  of  use,  nor  capable  of  being 
•f  use  to  him,  nor  desirous  of  being  go. 
Dodmgtfm^  who  governed  him  at  present, 
was  afraid  of  having  him  quiU  reconciled 

Lord  Hervey  continues  his  narrative — whether  justly  or  not  we  cannot 
judge,  only  observing  that  no  lover  could  be  expected  to  speak  fairly  of 
his  rival. 


to  the  King,  or  quite  broke  with  him,  fore- 
seeing that  in  either  of  these  situations 
the  Prince  would  inevitably  be  taken  oat 
of  his  hands.  In  the  one  he  would  be 
governed  by  his  mother,  and  consequently 
by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ;  in  the  other  by 
Pulteney,  Lord  Chesterfield,  or  Lord  Car- 
teret, who,  as  heads  of  the  party,  could 
never  have  submitted  to  act  a  subordinate 
part  to  Mr.  Dodington,  whom  no  man  but 
himself  would  have  thought  of  a  rank 
above  them."* 


**  And  when  !  have  mentioned  his 
[the  Prince's]  temper,  it  is  the  single  ray 
of  light  I  can  throw  on  his  character- to 

S'ld  the  otherwise  universal  blackness  that 
Jongs  to  it  ;  and  it  is  surprising  how 
any  character,  made  up  of  so  mnny  con- 
tradictions, should  never  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to^have  stumbled  (/7ar  contre- 
coupt  at  least)  upon  any  one  virtue.  But 
as  every  vice  has  its  opposite  vice  as  well 
as  its  opposite  virtue,  so  this  heap  of  in- 
iguilyt  to  complete  at  once  its  uniformity 
in  vice  in  general,  as  well  as  its  contradic- 
tions in  particular  vices,  like  variety  of 
poisons, — whether  hot  or  cold,  sweet  or 
bitter, — was  still  poison,  and  had  never 
an  antidote.  The  contradictions  he  was 
made  up  of  were  these : — He  was  at  once 
both  false  and  sincere ;  he  was  false  by 
principle,  and  sincere  from  weakness, 
trying  always  to  disguise  the  truths  he 
ought  not  to  have  concealed,  and  from  his 
levity  discovering  those  he  ought  never  to 
have  suffered  to  escape  him  ;  so  that  he 
never  told  the  trutti  when  he  pretended  to 
confide,  and  was  for  ever  telling  the  most 
improper  and  dishonest  truths  when  any- 
body else  bad  confided  in  him.  He  was 
at  once  both  lavish  and  avaricious,  and  al- 
ways both  in  the  wrong  place,  and  without 
the  least  ray  of  either  of  the  virtues  often 
concomitant  with  these  vices  ;  for  he  was 
profuse  without  liberality,  and  avaricious 
without  economy.  He  was  equally  ad- 
dicted to  the  weakness  of  making  many 
friends  and  many  enemies,  for  there  was 
nobody  too  low  or  too  bad  for  him  to 
court,  nor  nobody  too  great  or  too  good 


for  him  to  betray.  He  desired  without 
love,  could  laugh  without  being  pleased, 
and  weep  without  being  grieved  ;  for 
which  reason  his  mistresses  never  were 
fond  of  him,  his  companions  never  pleased 
with  him,  and  those  he  seemed  to  com- 
miserate never  relieved  by  him.  When 
he  aimed  at  being  merry  in  company,  it 
was  in  so  tiresome  a  manner  that  his  mirth 
was  to  real  cheerfulness  what  wet  wood  is 
to  a  fire, — that  damps  the  flame  it  is 
brought  to  feed.  His  irresolution  would 
make  him  take  anybody's  advice  who  hap- 
pened to  be  with  him  ;  so  that  jealousy  of 
being  thought  to  be  influenced  (so  preva- 
lent in  weak  people,  and  consequently 
those  who  are  most  influenced,)  always 
made  him  say  something  depreciating  to 
the  next  comer  of  him  that  advised  him 
last.  With  these  qualifications,  true  to 
nobody,  and  seen  through  by  everybody, 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  nobody  had  any  re- 
gard for  bim  :  what  regard,  indeed,  was  it 
possible  anybody  could  have  for  a  man 
who  had  no  truth  in  his  words,  no  justice 
in  his  inclination,  no  integrity  in  his  com- 
merce, no  sincerity  in  his  professions,  no 
stability  in  his  attachments,  no  sense  in 
his  conversation,  no  dignity  in  his  beha- 
viour, and  no  judgment  in  his  conduct  ? 
Neither  the  Queen  nor  Princess  Caroline 
loved  the  Prince,  and  yet  both  of  them 
had  by  fits  a  reste  of  management  for  his 
character,  which  made  them,  though  they 
were  very  ready  to  allow  all  his  bad  quali- 
ties, mix  now  and  then  some  good  ones, 
which  he  had  very  little  pretence  to. 
They  used  to  say  that  he  was  not  such  a 


•  **  Whenever  the  Prince  was  in  a  room  with  the  King,  it  put  one  in  mind  of  stories 
one  has  heard  of  ghosts  that  appear  to  part  of  the  company  and  are  invisible  to  the 
rest ;  and  in  this  manner,  wherever  the  Prince  stood,  though  the  King  passed  him  ever 
to  often,  or  ever  so  near,  it  always  seemed  as  if  the  King  thought  the  place  the  Prince 
filled  an  empty  space  !  " — Mem.  i.  412.  "  The  King  (says  Walpole)  had  reused  to  pay 
iirhat  debts  the  Prince  had  left  in  Hanover." — Vid.  Memoirs  of  George  the  Second, 
i.  p.  7^,  and  p.  87.  where  see  what  he  says  on  the  quarrel.  The  Queen  narrowly  pried 
into  his  private  affairs.  Princess  Emily  betrayed  him,  and  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  his 
party  inflamed  the  quarrel.    Hine  Ulm  lacrymte, — Rbv. 
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fool  as  one  took  him  for ;   that  he  was  heart  was  like  his  head,  both  bad  and  good, 

not  wise  neither;    that  be  could  some-  and  that  he  very  often  seemed  to  have  worse 

times  be  very  amusing,  though  often  very  heart  than  he  really  had,  by  being  a  kna?e 

ennuyant:  and  that  in  everything  he  was  when  he  only  thought  he  was  avoiding  the 

made  up  of  such  odd  contradictions,  that  character  of  being  a  dupe  ;  and  by  doing 

he  would  do  the  meanest,  the  lowest,  and  things  to  people  without  reflecting  enough 

the  dirtiest  things  about  money,  and  at  on  what  he  was  doing  to  know  he  waa 

other  times  <he  most  generous  ;  that  his  hurting  them  so  much  as  he  really  did/t 

Little  disposed  as  was  the  Queen  to  receive  any  favourable  impressions 
of  the  Prince,  certainly  Lord  Hervey  (who  had  some  peculiar  cause  of 
enmity  not  ascertained)  was  not  the  person  to  suggest  them.  He  told  the 
Queen,  in  one  conversation,  that — 

**  There  is  the  danger  of  the  King*t  daytt  interest,  who  would  want  nothing  but  a  fair 

somehow   or  othery   being   shortened  by  opportunity   to   hasten   the   day  of  pay- 

those    profligate    usurers  who   lend   the  ment ;  and  the  King's  manner  of  exposing 

Prince  money  upon  these  terms.     I  am  himself  a  thousand   different  ways  would 

sure,  if  I  guess  right,  there  are  some  who  make  it  full  as  easy  for  these  fellows  to 

deal  with  the  Prince  for  money  payable  at  accomplish  such  a  design  as  their  con- 

the  King's  death  with   most  extortionate  science  would  to  form  it,"  &c. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole's  opinion  is  not  more  favourable  to  the  Prince's 
character,  unless,  indeed,  the  portrait  has  been  gone  over  by  another  hand. 

**  What  (in  case  of  the  King's  death)  and  that  everybody  by  turns  will  impose 

will  be  the  Prince's  case  ? — a  poor,  weak,  upon,  betray,  mislead,  and  plunder.    And 

irresolute,   false,  lying,   dishonest,   con-  what  will   then  become  of  this  divided 

temptible  wretch,  that  nobody  loves,  that  family,  and  this  divided  country,  is  too 

nobody  believes,  that  nobody  will  trust,  melancholy  a  prospect  for  one  to  admit  a 

and  that  will  trust  everybody  by  turns,  conjecture  to  paint  it." 

Lord  H.  hinted  at  the  influence  the  Queen  might  have  over  him. 

*' '  Zounds,  my  Lord,'  interrupted  Sir  worse  than  you  or  I  can  foresee.    The 

Robert  very  eagerly,  '  he  would  tear  the  resentment  for  the  distinction  she  shews 

flesh  off"  her  bones  with  hot  irons ;  the  to  you  too,  I  believe,  would  not  be  for- 

notion  he  has  of  her  making  his  father  do  gotten.     Then  the  notion  he  has  of  her 

everything  she  has  a  mind   to,  and  the  great  riches,  and  the  desire  he  would  feel 

father  doing  nothing  the  son  has  a  mind  to  be   fingering  them,   would  make  him 

to,  joined  to   that    rancour    against  his  punish  her,  and  punish  her  again,  in  order 

mother  which  those  about  her  are  con-  to  make  her  buy  her  ease,  till  she  had  not 

tinually  whetting,  would  make  him  use  her  a  groat  left.'  " 

When  the  Prince  demanded  an  increased  income,  family  matters  became 
worse,  and  family  hatred  more  intense. 

'*  They  neither  of  them  (the  Queen  or  that  he  had  been  ever  beloved  by  him,  as 

Princess  Caroline)  made  much  ceremony  well  as  being  so  great  a  dupe  as  to  believe 

of  wishing,  a  hundred  times  a  day,  that  the  nauseous  beast  (those  were  her  words) 

the  Prince  might  drop  down  dead  of  an  cared  for  anybody  but  his  own  nauseous 

apoplexy — the  Queen  cursing  the  hour  of  self — that  he  loved  anything  but  money — 

his  birth,  and  the  Princess  Caroline  de-  that   he   was  not   the   greatest  liar   that 

daring  she  grudged  him  every  hour  he  ever  spoke — and  would  not  put  one  arm 

continued  to  breathe, and  reproaching  Lord  about    anybody's    neck     to    kiss    them, 

Hervey  with  his  weakness  lor  having  ever  and  then  stab  them  with  the  other  if  he 

loved  him,  and  beinaj  fool  enough  to  think  could.  ♦  ♦  *  " 

Again  we  read,  *<  The  Queen  and  Princess  Caroline  both  hated  the  Prince 
at  this  time  to  a  degree  which  cannot  be  credited  or  conceived  by  people 
who  did  not  hear  the  names  they  called  him,  the  character  they  gave  him, 
the  curses  they  lavished  on  him,  and  the  fervour  with  which  they  both 
prayed  every  day  for  his  death.''*     On  a  rumour  of  the  Prince  wanting 

*  When  the  King's  youngest  daughter  Louisa  died,  he  said,  **  This  has  been  a  fatal 
year.  I  lost  my  eldest  son;  hut  I  am  gfad  qf  tt^'^  &c.  Walpole's  Memoiri,  ToU 
i.  p.  227.— Rev. 
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to  give  up  the  electorate  of  Hanover  for  100,000/.  a-year, — ^*'  The  mean 
fool  (interrupted  the  queen)  !  the  poor-spirited  beast !  I  remember  you 
laughed  at  me  when  I  told  you  once  this  avaricious  and  sordid  monster 
was  so  little  able  to  resist  taking  a  guinea  on  any  terms,  if  he  saw  it  before 
his  nose,  that  if  the  Pretender  offered  him  500,000/.  for  the  reversion  of 
this  crown,  he  would  say,  *  Give  me  the  money!*  What  do  you  think 
now  ?"  &c.  The  farewell  blessing  from  the  queenly  mother,  which  we 
are  permitted  to  know  (for  much  is  suppressed),  is  as  follows,  and  this 
we  think  will  be  suflScient : — "  My  dear  lord,"  replied  the  queen,  "  I  will 
give  it  you  under  my  hand,  if  you  are  in  any  fear  of  my  relapsing,  that 
my  dear  first-bom  is  the  greatest  ass,  and  the  greatest  liar,  and  the  greatest 
canaille,  and  the  greatest  beast,  in  the  whole  world,  and  that  I  most 
heartily  wvth  he  was  out  of  it  /" 

This  early  and  extraordinary  hatred  of  both  the  parents  to  their  son  no 
one  can  fully  explain.  It  went  so  far  as  even  to  propose  to  take  from  him 
the  crown  of  England  and  give  it  to  his  brother.  They  kept  him  abroad  as 
long  as  they  could ;  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  told  George  the  First  "  if  he 
did  not  bring  Prince  Frederick  over  in  his  lifetime,  he  would  never  set  foot 
on  English  ground."  This  shows  that  the  parental  enmity  was  earlier 
than  any  conceivable  reason  can  be  assigned  for  it.  The  tree  of  evil  first 
struck  root  in  the  soil  of  Hanover,  though  it  spread  its  fatal  branches  and 
luxuriated  afterwards  on  English  ground.  The  curses  sent  forth  by  the 
parents'  lips  kept  returning,  as  they  always  do,  to  fill  their  unnatural  home 
with  additional  sorrow  and  guilt ;  for  the  Prince  had  his  revenge  in  per- 
petually disturbing  his  father's  government,  till,  in  1751,  the  joyful  excla- 
mation was  uttered,  **  Fritz  is  dead  /"  There  was  one  passage  in  Lord 
Hardwicke's  papers  which  led  to  great  expectations  of  the  discovery  of  the 
secret,  but  it  has  ended  in  a  double  disappointment.  In  his  Diary  are  these 
remarkable  words  :  "  Sir  Robert  Walpole  informed  me  of  certain  passages 
between  the  King  and  himself,  and  between  the  Queen  and  Prince,  of  too 
high  and  secret  a  nature  ever  to  he  trusted  to  this  narrative  ;  but  from 
thence  I  found  great  reason  to  think  that  this  unhappy  difference  between 
the  King  and  Queen  and  his  Royal  Highness  turned  on  some  points  of  a 
more  interesting  and  important  nature  than  have  hithe^'to  appeared,'* 
This  dark  and  mysterious  passage  has  not  been  explained  by  the  fuller 
publication  of  Lord  Hardwicke's  manuscripts.  Mr.  Croker,  the  editor  of 
Hervey,  thinks  it  may  have  related  to  the  proposed  separation  of  England 
and  Hanover.  We  are  more  inclined  to  think  it  related  to  some  personal 
and  domestic  circumstances  of  a  painful  nature,  begetting  what  we  have 
seen — hatred,  contempt,  insult,  and  alienation. 

We  end  with  a  short  extract  relating  to  the  King,  When  Lord 
Scarborough  and  Lord  Hervey  once  travelled  tete-d-tite  from  Rich- 
mond— 

borough  both  agreed,  too,  that  DOtwith- 
standing  those  good  qaalities,  which  were, 
like  most  good  qualities,  very  rare,  and 
consequently  very  respectable,  his  Ma- 
jesty's brusqueries  to  everybody  by  turus, 
whoever  came  near  him,  his  never  bestow- 
ing anything  from  favour,  and  often  even 
disobliging  those  on  whom  he  conferred 
benefits,  made  him  so  disagreeable  to  all 
his  servants,  that  people  could  not  stand 
the  ridicule  even  of  affecting  to  love  him 
for  fear  of  being  thought  his  dupes ;  and 


"  Their  whole  discourse  was,  how  un- 
amiable  the  King  waSt  and  how  he  con- 
trived (notwithstanding  he  had  some  good 
qualities,  which  every  body  must  esteem) 
to  make  it  absolutely  impossible  for  any 
body  to  love  him  :  for  example,  they  both 
agreed  that  the  King  certainly  had  per- 
sonal courage,  that  he  was  secret,  and  that 
he  would  not  lie — though  I  remember, 
when  I  once  said  the  hist  of  these  things 
to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  said,  *  Not 
^eii'— bat  Lord  Hervey  and  Lord  Scar* 
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thus  those  whose  interest  it  was  to  hide  saying  would  fill  volumes  if  I  were  to  re- 

his  faults,  and  support  his  character  in  the  count  them  all ;    for  between   those  he 

world,  were  often  the  very  persons  who  affected  to  advance  by  way  of  showing  his 

hurt  it  most ;  as  people  at  a  distance  who  military  bravery,  and  those  which  flowed 

railed  at  him  might  be  thought  to  do  it  naturally  from  his  way  of  thinking  and 

from  ignorance  or  pique ;  whilst  all  his  absolute    incapacity  of   feeling,    nobody 

own  servants  giving  him  up  in  the  manner  could  be  with  him  an  hour  without  hearing 

it  was  the  fashion  to  do,  must  be  concluded  something  of  this  kind  that  would  give 

by  aU  the  world   to  proceed  from  their  them  an  ill  opinion  of  him  for  their  lives, 

thinking  it  impossible  to  conceal  it,  or  I  once  heard  him   say  he  would  much 

from  their  hating  him  too  much  to  desire  sooner  forgive  anybody  that  had  murdered 

it.     What  gave  rise  to  this  conversation  a  man,  than  anybody  that  cut  down  one 

was  a  thing  (in  the  style  of  many  his  Ma-  of  his  oaks  ;  because  an  oak  was  so  much 

jesty   uttered)   which   he  had    said   that  longer  growing  to  a  useful  size  than  a  man, 

yery  day,  at  his  dressing,  before,  at  least,  and,   consequently,  one    loss   would    be 

half-a-dozen  people,  upon  Lord  Hervey's  sooner  supplied  than  the  other:  and  one 

telling  his  Majesty  that  he  believed  he  was  evening,  aJFter  a  horse  had  run  away,  and 

yery  glad,  after  so  long  a  session,  to  get  a  killed  himself  against  an  iron  spike,  poor 

little  fresh  air  in  the  country ;  to  which  Lady  Suffolk  saying  it  was  very  lucky  the 

his  Majesty  very  naturally,  but  very  im-  man  who  was  upon  him  had  received  no 

politicly,  replied,  *  Yes,  my  lord,  I  am  hurt,  his  Majesty  snapped  her  very  short, 

yery  glad  to  be  got  away,  for  I  have  seen  and  said,  '  Yes,  I  am  very  lucky,  truly  : 

of  Jate,  in  London,  so  many  hungry  faces  pray  where  is  the  luck  ?     I  have  lost  a 

every  day,  that  I  was  afraid  they  would  good  horse,  and  I  have  got  a  booby  of  a 

have  eat  me  at  last.*   The  number  of  things  groom  still  to  keep,*  "  &c. 
of  this  kind  he  used  to  be  perpetually 

Those  who  open  these  remarkable  Memoirs  will  find  in  them  much 
information  on  various  matters,  which  we  have  not  been  able  even  to 
mention.  In  poetry  they  will  see  something  in  Pope,  and  something  in 
Lady  Mary  Wortley,  illustrated  and  explained.  In  politics  much  commu- 
nication, on  secret  statesmanship,  and  backstairs  influence.  They  will  be 
admitted  even  to  the  King's  cabinet  and  the  Queen's  dressing-room. 

Apparet  domus  intus  et  atria  longa  patescunt 
Apparent  Priami  et  veterum  penetralia  regum,  &c. 

They  will  see  his  Majesty  employed  in  the  troublesome  task  of  managing 
his  mistresses,  and  the  queen  in  the  no  less  arduous  one  of  maintaining 
her  power  in  Church  and  State, 

For  hers  the  gospel  is,  and  hers  the  law. 

They  will  be  present  at  the  nuptials  of  the  Princess  Royal  with  her 
"  deformed  dwarf  and  monkey,"  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Then,  turning  to 
her  sisters,  they  will  see  one  virtuous  princess  in  love  with  Lord  Hervey, 
and  the  other  dying  for  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  The  histories  of  Miss  Vane 
and  Miss  Howe  will  offer  sad  examples  of  the  dangers  of  a  court,  to  youth, 
beauty,  and  inexperience.  They  may  be  present  at  the  reluctant  departure 
of  Lady  Suffolk,  and  the  willing  arrival  of  Madam  Walmoden.  They  will 
dwell  in  a  palace,  where  Lord  Hervey  was  reckoned  the  most  finished 
courtier,  and  afterwards  in  a  church,  where  Clarke  and  Hoadley  were  the 
most  orthodox  prelates.  Among  the  gilded  and  venal  crowd  that  surrounds 
them,  they  will  observe  two  persons  conspicuous  above  all  others  for  their 
talents  and  their  power.  One  is  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  is  ever  plotting 
treason,  and  the  other  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  is  ever  distributing  bribes. 
They  will  see  treachery  and  suspicion  the  sentinels  at  every  door ;  but  at 
last  they  will  cease  to  wonder  how  it  is  that  every  honest  man  and  every 
virtuous  woman  seem  to  be  removed  from  a  place  where  the  fatal  taste  of 
that  "  sweet  nepenthe  "*  sheds  its  lulling  influence,  which,  once  felt,  not 
the  strongest  can  resist,  nor  the  most  cautious  elude,  and  he  who  drinks— 
wakes  no  more. 


m  I 


*  Lolled  with  the  sweet  nepenthe  of  a  court.''    Pope. — Rev, 
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Mb.  Ubban,        Temple^  June  10. 

I  AVAIL  myself  of  tne  opportunity 
afforded  me  by  a  day  or  two  of  unex- 
pected leisure  to  forward  you  my  an- 
swer to  the  Reply  *  which  Sir  F. 
Madden  has  made  to  my  Remarks  on 
his  edition  of  Layamon.  It  is  opened 
with  the  following  observations : 

* '  Mr.  Guest  commences  by  quoting  a 
passage  from  my  Preface,  in  which  I  say, 

*' Although  many  writers  of  later  date,  as 
Tyrwhitt,  Ellis,  Ritson,  Mitford,  Campbell, 
Turner,  and  Conybeare,  have  severally  com- 
mented on,  or  quoted  from,  Layamon's  i)oem, 
yet  its  peculiar  value  in  a  philological  point  of 
Tiew  appears  to  have  remained  but  little  known 
up  to  the  time  when  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
determined  on  its  publication.'' 

'<  And  I  then  proceed  to  state  the  heads 
of  inquiry  to  be  made,  as  to  the  author, 
and  structure  of  his  work.  There  is  no- 
thing here  but  a  simple  statement  of  fact ; 
yet  Mr.  Guest,  in  reference  to  these  words, 
says  he  shall  *  examine  how  far  the  result 
{qu.  results)  of  Sir  F.  Madden's  labours 
are  entitled  to  the  praise  qf  originality  f 
which  he  lhu9  claims  for  them. '  Now  I 
claim  here  no  originality ^  but  I  do  claim 
the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  to  point 
out  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Committee  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  the  peculiar  philo- 
logical merits  of  Layamon*s  poem,  which 
occasioned  its  publication  to  be  deter- 
mined on,  in  May,  1831  ;  a  date,  it  will 
be  admitted,  somewhat  anterior  to  Mr. 
Guest's  book,  which  appeared  only  in 
1838." 

I  give  the  whole  of  this  passage  ex- 
actly as  Sir  F.  Madden  prints  it,  that 
there  may  be  no  possibility  of  mistake 
as  to  his  meaning.  Sir  F.  Madden 
exhibits  much  excited  feeling  at  being 
charged  by  me  with  unfairness  of  quo- 
tation and  general  misrepresentation 
of  my  opinions.  Yet,  at  the  very 
commencement  of  his  Reply,  he  cites  a 
part  of  one  of  my  quotations,  and  then 
"  in  reference  to  these  words,"  taunts 
me  with  drawing  an  unfounded  infer- 
ence, while  he  has  omitted  the  very  sen- 
tence on  which  my  inference  teas  ground' 
ed,  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  in  a 
case  like  this.  I  will  not  use  that 
"  severity  of  language"  which  the  oc- 
casion seems  to  call  tor ;  but  I  ask  Sir 
F.  Madden — it  is  in  sorrow  rather  than 
in  anger  or  in  triumph — ^what  good 
can  he  propose  to  himself  by  misquo- 
tations such  as  these?     Tne  merely 

*  Gent  Mag.  Jane,  1848,  p.  600. 


temporary  advantages  which  result 
from  them  are  surely  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  discredit  which 
must  inevitably  overtake  the  writer  on 
their  exposure. 

The  extract  which  Sir  F.  Madden 
has  given  from  my  quotation  would,  if 
he  had  given  the  whole  of  such  quota- 
tion, have  been  followed  by  the  words, 

"  Having  premised  thus  much,  it  is  requisite 
to  turn  to  the  work  itself,  and  inquire,  as  far 
as  we  are  able,  1,  who  was  the  author ;  9,  from 
what  sources  his  work  was  compiled ;  3,  the 
period  of  its  composition :  and,  lastly,  the  style 
and  metrical  structure  of  the  poem,  as  well  as 
the  dialect  in  which  it  was  written,  and  gram- 
matical forms."— Pref.  viii. 

Here  we  have  the  verb  in  the  pre« 
sent  tense,  "it  is  requisite  to  turn," 
&c. ;  and,  though  the  whole  statement 
be  ambiguous,  surely  the  general 
reader  must  draw  the  conclusion  that 
Sir  F.  Madden  was  driven  by  the  ig- 
norance of  all  preceding  writers  to 
make  original  researches  in  "  the  work 
itself;^*  and  that  whatever  was  added 
to  the  meagre  accounts  which  had  been 
left  us  bv  the  seven  authors  whose 
names  he  has  given  he  claimed  as  his  own. 
With  my  knowledge  of  the  facts,  I 
could  not  be  ignorant  that  the  whole 
of  his  argument  was  confused  and  il- 
logical ;  f  but  want  of  logic  is  not  un- 
frequent  with  Sir  F.  Madden,  and  it 
was  more  charitable  to  impute  it  on 
the  present  occasion,  than  to  suppose 
there  was  design  mixed  up  with  so 
much  confusion,  and  that  he  was  care- 
fully preparing  an  escape  for  himself, 
while  he  was  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes 
of  his  reader.  He  has  now  put  his 
own  construction  on  the  passage,  and 
I  can  no  longer  take  reiuge  in  such 
welcome  incredulity. 

Sir  F.  Madden  does  not  correctly 
give  the  purport  of  my  paper  when  he 
says, — 

"  The  gravest  chargt  brought  by  Mr. 


t  If  the  dates  were  given,  it  might  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows :  '*  The  philolo- 
gical merit  of  Layamon's  poem  was  little 
known  up  to  the  year  1831,  when  the 
Society  determined  on  its  publication ; 
iherrfors  it  becomes  necessary  now,  in 
1847,  to  turn  to  the  work  itself  for  tht 
purpose  of  inquiring,*'  &c.  He  thus  dex- 
terously leaps  over  the  year  1838,  and 
so  gets  rid  of  the  History  of  English 
Rhythms. 
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Guest  against  me  U  thi8,--that  I  bor- 
rowed from  hia  work  on  English  Rhjthmi, 
withoat  owning  it,  my  knowledge  of  the 
loeaUcy  of  &-nleye  and  Rtdttone,  as 
pointed  oat  by  Nash  in  his  History  of 
Worcestershire  ;  and  that  had  it  not  been 
for  Mr.  Gaeet  I  should  have  remained  in 
complete  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  these 
pUces  were  in  Worcestershire,  and  not  In 
Qioue^Mttnhire  or  Stqfordshire," 

It  Is  true  I  charged  Sir  F.  Madden 
with  borrowing  from  me  his  knowledge 
of  the  locality  of  Emleje ;  he  had  not 
said  a  word  in  his  preface  about  his 
private  voucliers — the  letter  from  Mr. 
Allen,  the  entry  in  the  diary,  &c. — and 
what  other  inference  could  I  draw 
from  the  circumstances  as  known*  to 
me  ?  But  the  main  charge  I  brought 
agidnst  Sir  F.  Madden  was  grounded 
on  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  very 
unfair  ana  disingenuous  manner  in  which 
the  whole  case  was  brought  before  the 
public. 

If  Sir  F.  Madden  wished  to  advance 
any  claim  to  the  discovery,  why  did  he 
not  tell  his  reader  that,  although  I 
had  been  the  first  to  publish  it,  yet  he 
could  show  by  private  documents  that 
previously  to  the  year  1888  he  had  not 
only  been  seeking  for  it,  but  had  suc- 
ceeded in  his  search?  Why  did  he 
fill  his  preface  with  loose  and  ambigu- 
ous statements  which,  without  directly 
asserting  such  claim,  constantly  in- 
sinuated it — statements  which,  lite  the 
one  we  have  been  considering,  might 
be  capable  of  two  meanings,  but  could 
only  leave  one  impression  on  the  mind 
of  the  reader  ?     W  hy  did  he  conceal 

'*  In  the  present  tense  the  first  person, 
as  in  Francic,  often  ends  in  n." — Lay.  i. 
iliz. 


And  he  tells  us  that  "  this  peculiarity  " 
was  known  to  him,  "and  noted  down 
from  Michaeler^s  Tabulse  parallelas  An- 

*  It  shoQid  be  observed  that  a  mouth  or 
two  back  a  friend  of  Sir  F.  Madden  told 
me  that  Sir  F.  Madden  had  mentioned  to 
him  the  locality  of  Emley  before  the  year 
1838.  The  gentleman  referred  to  is  a 
man  of  nnquestiooable  honour  ;  but  I 
thought  that  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years  no 
man's  recollectioa  conld  speak  safely 
Irithin  a  year  or  two  as  to  the  time  when 
•ome  casaal  communication  had  been 
made  to  him.  The  impression  he  left 
upon  rae  was,  that  he  had  slightly  ante- 


the  fact  that  I  was  the  first  to  call 
public  attention  to  the  locality  of  Em- 
ley  and  to  the  important  inferences  that 
could  be  drawn  from  it?  and,  while 
addressing  the  general  public,  few  of 
whom  could  have  the  means,  even  if 
they  had  the  wish,  to  form  a  correct 
judgment,  why  did  he  taunt  me  with 
my  "  error "  in  making  Gloucester- 
shire the  place  of  Layamon*8  residence, 
when  the  true  place  was  afterwards 
given,  and  the  "  error"  had  been  pre- 
viously more  or  less  entertained  by  all 
well-informed  antiquaries,  and  among 
others  by  such  men  as  Hallam  and 
Stevenson?     I  say  nothing  of  "the 
interesting  question"  about  our  dia- 
lects, which  Sir  F.  Madden  borrowed 
from  my  pages,  and  fbr  the  elucidation 
of  which  ne  referred  us  to  an  entirely 
irrelevant    passage    in    one    of    Sir 
Francis    Palgrave*s    works.      Sir    F. 
Madden  passes  over  in  silence  this 
part  of  my  charge,  and,  I  think,  he 
has  acted  very  discreetly  in  so  doing. 
I    turn    to    another    subiect.      in 
my  Remarks  I  endeavoured  to  meet 
the  argument,  that  independent  in- 
quirers might  possibly  arrive  at  the 
same  results  in  mvestigating  the  same 
author, — by  exhibiting  some  singular 
verbal  coincidences,  and  shewing   that 
Sir  F.  Madden*s  "  Analysis  "  of  Lay- 
amon*s  grammar  contained  not  only 
the  substance  of  my  "  Sketch,"  but  even 
the  disjecta  membra  of  my  sentences. 
Sir  F.  Madden  selects  for  criticism  one, 
and  only  one,  of  the  parallel  passages 
which  I  quoted. 

"  The  en  of  the  first  person  of  the  pre- 
sent reminds  one  of  the  Prankish.*' — E.  R. 
ii.  112. 

tiquissimarum  Dialectornm,  &c.  12mo. 
1766,  many  years  before  "  he  saw  my 
work.     I  am  sorry  so  much  learning 


dated   a  communication   really  made   to 
him  at  the  beginning  of  1838. 

The  insinuation  (Gent.  Mag.  June,  p. 
602,)  that  I  tent  Mr.  Nichols  to  the  Mu- 
seum, in  order  to  make  inquiries  re- 
specting the  locality  of  Ernley,  is  suffi- 
ciently met  by  the  note,  which  that 
gentleman  thought  it  right  to  append  to 
the  statement.  I  may  add  that  the  first 
intimation  1  received  of  any  such  inquiry 
having  been  made  was  through  the  pages 
of  the  Gent.  Mag. 
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should  be  thrown  away,  but  there  really 
was  no  occasion  to  hunt  for  "  this  pecu- 
liarity "  through  the  dark  shelves  of  the 
Museum ;  he  misht  have  found  it  where 
doubtless  his  friend  Michaeler  picked 
it  up,  in  Hickes*  Thesaurus,  or  in  any 
other  work  which  has  treated  of  the 
derman  dialects,  from  Hickes'  day 
down  to  our  own  times,  and  the  X)^utoc/{e 
Grammatik,  But  Grimm,  whom  Sir  F. 
Madden  loves  to  quote,  whose  terms  he 
has  adopted,  and  with  whose  works  he 
is  doubtless  familiarlv  ac(}uainted,  calls 
the  dialects  in  whicn  this  peculiarity 
occurs  The  Old  German  (AUhoch' 
detdschj.  Now  I  have  the  misfortune 
to  differ  with  Grimm  and  the  modern 
school  of  philologists  —  rightly  or 
wrongly  is  not  now  the  question — as 
to  the  arrangement  of  some  of  these  old 
dialects ;  and  in  my  view  of  the  ques- 
tion the  term  "Prankish"  or  "Francic" 
has  a  peculiar  significancy,  and  was  used 
by  me  not  as  synonymous  with,  but  as 
a  substitute  for  the  term,  which  Grimm*s 
authority  has  made  so  familiar  to  phi- 
lologists. I  selected  therefore  a  passage 
containing  this  word  as  I  afterwards 
selected  another  containing  the  phrase 
"the  conjugation  in  i,"  because  the 
tei*m  was  what  in  the  North  would 
be  called  "  kenspeckle."  Both  these 
phrases  had  my  private  mark  upon 
them,  and  I  was  desirous  of  asking  Sir 
F.  Madden  how  they  came  into  his  pos- 
session. 

Besides  the  parallelism  we  have 
been  noticing,  there  were  three  others, 
which  Sir  F.  Madden  passes  over  in 
silence.  Am  I  to  conclude  that  in  these 
cases  he  admits  the  pli^iarism  ?  I  do 
not  think  there  are  many  persons  who 
will  entertain  any  doubt  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Can  any  one  doubt  for  instance 
respecting  the  passage  which  identifies 
the  West-of-England  infinitive  in  y  as  a 
relic  of  the  i  conjugation?  Till  I  see 
his  denial  attested  oy  his  signature,  I 
will  not  believe  that  Sir  F.  Madden 
himself  denies  the  plagiarism. 

I  was  somewhat  startled  when  Sir 
F.  Madden  told  me,  that,  whatever 
were  "my  other  grounds  of  complaint " 
against  him,  they  could  not  be  "  greater  " 
than  those  which  he  had  against  myself, 
but  was  re-assured  when  I  found  that 
he  was  weighing  his  list  of  my  "  errors  ** 
against  my  list  of  his  plagiarisms — a 
very  Irish  mode  of  striking  a  balance 
truly.  I  leave  the  question  of  my 
3 


"  errors  "  for  the  present,  and  return 
to  Sir  F.  Madden*s  plagiarisms.  Some 
of  his  principal  notes  seem  to  have 
been  made  by  extracting  such  of  my 
remarks  as  had  relation  to  the  pe- 
culiarities of  our  language,  and  then  ac- 
cumulating roimd  them  all  the  matter 
he  coiUd  find  bearing  on  the  subject. 
I  have  no  room  for  examples,  but  he 
will  now  understand  the  nature  of 
those  "  other  grounds  of  complaint," 
which  are  yet  uncanvassed.  I  pro- 
ceed to  notice  a  case  in  which  Sir  F. 
Madden  has  borrowed  matter  from 
me  to  which  I  attach  somewhat  more 
of  importance. 

Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  the  no- 
tions prevalent  respecting  our  English 
dialects  were  confused  indeed.  The 
only  point  on  which  all  parties  seemed 
agreed  was,  that  our  modern  English 
received  its  developement  in  London 
and  its  neighbourhood.  In  1836  ap- 
peared an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, written  by  a  gentleman  whose 
ability  and  scholarship  Sir  F.  Madden 
will  not  question,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  in  Higden^s  time,  "and 
probably  long  before,  there  were  five 
distinctly  marked  forms,  &c.  First 
southern  or  standard  English,  which 
in  the  fourteenth  century  was  perhaps 
best  spoken  in  Kent  and  Surrey  by  the 
body  of  the  inhabitants,"  *  &c.  The 
whole  article  was  written  with  great 
ability,  and  attracted  much  notice,  but 
I  could  not  agree  in  its  conclusions, 
and  therefore  thought  it  right  to  lay 
my  own  views  of  the  subject  before 
the  reader.  I  was  not  at  the  time 
aware  who  was  the  party  who  wrote 
the  article,  but  I  could  not  be  ignorant 
that  I  had  a  very  formidable  opponent, 
and  accordingly  worked  out  the  ques- 
tion with  the  greatest  care,  and  gave  my 
authorities  for  every  statement.  The 
general  results  may  be  stated  as  follows : 
that  a  midland  dialect  arose  from  the 
mixture  of  our  two  great  dialects,  the 
northern  and  the  southern,  and  ul- 
timately gave  birth  to  our  present 
standard-English ;  and  that,  so  far 
from  such  standard-English  having 
come  into  exbtence  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  metropolis,  a  dialect, 
closely  resembling  that  still  spoken  in 
Devonshire,  overspread  the  whole  of 
our  southern  counties,  and  as  late  as 

•  Quarterly  Rev.  No.  110,  art.  3. 
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the  days  of  Milton  was  heard  at  the 
Tery  gates  of  London.  These  results 
have  been  adopted,  at  least  in  sub- 
stance, by  almost  all  who  have  since 
treated  of  the  question,  though,  with 
one  exception,  not  the  slightest  al- 
lusion has  ever  been  made  to  the 
quarter'in  which  they  were  first  pro- 
mulgated. Sir  F.  ^lUdden  maintains 
(Pref.  xxvi.)  that  one  dialect  extended 
^*  throughout  the  channel  counties 
from  east  to  west,"  and  in  support  of 
this  position  cites  three  authorities, 
GUI's  Loq.  Angl.  16,  MS.  Arundel 
No.  57,  and  Camb.  Descr.  i,  6.  The 
first  of  these  he  found  quoted  for  the 
same  purpose  in  E.  R.  ii,  205,  n.  % 
and  E.  R.  ii,  206,  n.  t ;  the  second  he 
found  quoted  in  E.  R.  189,  n.  {,  and 
the  thinl  is  one  in  which  I  can  claim 
no  property.  With  characteristic 
cleverness  he  expands  the  last  into  a 
long  extract,  which  he  inserts  in  his 
text,  while  he  crushes  the  other  two 
into  a  note. 

Sir  F.  Madden  accuses  me  of 
charging  him  most  unfairly  with  «*- 
suming  that  Robert  of  Gloucester  had 
"been  called  the  English  Ennius,"  inas- 
much as  it  was  the  title  given  him  by 
Heame,  by  Ellis,  and  by  Campbell. 
As  usual,  he  slips  away  from  the  point 
at  issue.  My  words  were  "  chooses  to 
assume  that  other  people  give  this  title 
to  Robert  of  Gloucester,'  &c.  and  his 
own  phrase  was  "  Hitherto  this  name 
has  been  generally  applied  to  Robert 
of  Gloucester,"  &c.  Pref.  vii.  n.  In 
support  of  this  general  assertion  he 
gives  us  the  names  of  three  parties,  of 
whom  the  first  was  an  antiquary  who 
lived  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  before 
these  questions  had  been  made  the 
subject  of  rational  criticism,  and  the 
other  two  merely  (luote  the  phrase 
without  adopting  it.  Can  Sir  F.  Mad- 
den point  out  any  well-informed  anti- 
quary, one  single  scholar^  who  has 
been  guilty  of  the  folly  ?  If,  on  such 
a  question,  Sir  F.  Madden  chooses  to 
enter  the  lists  with  such  an  opponent 
as  Heame,  I  can  only  tell  him  I  do 
not  envy  him  his  triumph. 

I  have  always  wished  to  estimate  at 
their  full  value  Sir  F.  Madden's  "  cor- 
rections," whether  they  related  to  Ro- 
bert of  Gloucester,  or  to  "  the  dates  of 
Robert  of  Brunne's  biography,  which 
had  previously  been  so  confused," 
thougn  I  certamly  did  not  place  them 

Gbtit.  Mag.  Voju  XXX. 


on  the  same  level  with  researches  into 
the  nature  of  our  language  and  litera- 
ture. These  questions  doubtless  have 
their  use,  and  there  are  men  whose 
tastes  and  capacities  seem  peculiarly 
fitted  for  such  inquiries.  But  I  may 
doubt  if  it  be  wise  to  obtrude  them  so 
frequently  upon  the  public.  The 
reader's  lip  may  curl  if  he  finds  the 
"  discoveries  "  so  very  oflen  soliciting 
his  attention.  I  will  not,  however, 
quarrel  with  Sir  F.  Madden  on  such  a 

f round  as  this;  I  merely  alluded  to 
is  anxiety  about  these  matters  to 
show  that  it  did  not  lie  in  his  mouth 
to  tax  me  with  any  similar  weakness. 

I  must  say  a  word  or  two  as  to 
the  "errors,'  which  it  has  been  Sir 
F.  Madden's  "task  to  notice,"  and 
which  he  has  noticed  "  without  unfair- 
ness or  discourtesy,"  and  no  doubt 
under  the  influence  of  the  purest  feel- 
ings of  public  duty.  In  writing  the 
Historv  of  English  Rhythms  I  was 
obliged  to  enter  rather  deeply  into  the 
consideration  of  our  manuscript  lite- 
rature, much  of  which  was  then  for  the 
first  time  *  brought  before  the  notice 
of  the  public.  It  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  I  should  vanquisn  all  the 
glossarial  difficulties  of  so  many  MS. 
volumes ;  and  I  repeatedly  warned  the 
reader  that "  the  scrupulous  exactness 
of  an  editor  was  not  to  be  expected," 
&c.  E.  R.  ii.  431,  and  that  instead  of 
works  "  whose  scope  and  tendency  he 
had  fully  mastered,"  a  writer  in  my 
situation  "  must  sometimes  take  such 
as  are  imperfectly  understood,"  &c. 
E.  R.  ii.  94.  One  or  two  of  these 
MSS.  Sir  F.  Madden  has  since  edited, 
and  with  his  greater  advantages  he 
has  sometimes  discovered  the  meaning 
of  a  word  which  I  had  mistaken.  But 
who  shall  describe  the  parade  of  his 
superiority  on  such  an  occasion  ?  The 
exuberance  of  his  triumph  can  only  be 
e(iualled  by  the  zeal  with  which  he 
seeks  his  opportunity,  and  (to  use  the 
mildest  language)  the  singular  inaccu- 
racy of  his  quotations. 

In  the  History  of  English  Rhythms 
I  noticed  frankly  the  "errors"  then 

•  In  this  category  I  must  rank  the  Ga- 
wayne  MS.  Nero  A.  x.  sorry  though  I  be 
to  pluck  another  feather  from  Sir  Frederic 
Madden,  innsmuch  as  I  was  the  first  to 
name  the  MS.  and  thus  to  make  its  in- 
terestiDg  contents  public  property. 
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prevalent  among  English  scholars,  but 
m  general  terms,  and  without  naming 
individuals;  and  I  wished  to  be,  and 
I  believe  always  was,  most  careful  in 
the  acknowledgment  of  any  obligation. 
Sir  F.  Madden  might  have  followed 
my  example  with  some  advantage. 
In  his  Gawayne  he  has  borrowed  from 
me  my  account  of  his  author,  and  all 
my  criticism  respecting  the  age  and 
other  circumstances  of  the  poem,  and, 
though  in  these  cases  he  acknowledges 
his  obligations,  he  generally  manages 
at  the  same  time  to  bring  under  the 
reader*8  notice  some  of  my  ^^  mistakes" 
(though  in  matters  irrelevant  to  the 
point  discussed),  and  pursues  my  glos- 
sarial  "errors"  with  the  most  unre- 
lenting rigour.  The  following  obser* 
vations  may  perhaps  throw  some  light 
on  the  motives  wnich  prompted  this 
rather  peculiar  mode  of  exhibiting  his 
"  courtesy." 

I  had  quoted  some  old  English 
.poems  in  which  the  adverb  y-wiste  was 
printed  Y  wisse^  and,  fearful  lest  I 
should  be  thought  to  participate  in  the 
blunder,  I  noticed  in  an  appendix  the 
habit  of  writing  the  word  y  msse,  add- 
ing "  it  is  from  these  scattered  elements 
of  an  adverb  that  modern  scholarship 
has  manufactured  a  verb  and  pronoun 
— /  wiss."" — E.  R.  ii.  430.  It  certainly 
never  entered  my  thoughts  that  Sir  F. 
Madden  had  been  guilty  of  so  gross  an 
error,  till  on  readmg  the  Gawaine  I 
lighted  on  the  entry 

"7-tr/«,  I-toiae,  &c.  truly,  certainly,  kc. 
manifestly  the  Saxon  adjective  gewit  used 
adverbially,  &c.  Several  writers,  and 
among  them  I  include  myself  (gloss,  to 
"Will,  and  the  Werwolf)  have  erroneously 
explained  this  word  /ibtoto,  considering 
it  equivalent  to  the  German  ich  weiss  ; 
but,  although  satisfied  about  its  origin,  I 
■till  have  my  doubts*  whether  it  was  not 
regarded  as  a  pronoun  and  verb  by  the 
writers  of  the  fifteenth  century." — Glos- 
sary to  Gawayne. 

With  the  hint  thus  afibrded  me,  I 
readily  understood  the  feelings  with 
which,  while  availing  himself  of  the 
general  criticisms  into  which  I  had 
occasionally  entered,  and  silently  cor^ 
recting  the  bluuders  he  had  fallen  into, 
he  seized  every  opportunity  of  repaying 
me  for  the  mortification  he  was  smart- 


ing under,  even  though — ^thanks  to  my 
courtesy — the  public  had  not  been 
made  witnesses  of  his  humiliation. 

Sir  F.  Madden  informs  me  that  the 
Ibt  of  my  errors  is  "far  from  ex- 
hausted." I  smile  at  his  threat,  and  I 
admire  his  chivalry.  Language  like 
this  from  the  editor  of  Gttwayne  and 
Layamon !  Why,  I  tell  Sir  F.  Madden 
that  in  the  pages  now  lying  open  be- 
fore me,  there  are  "  errors^'  sufficient 
to  ruin  the  character  of  any  scholar  in 
Europe— *not  mere  ^lossarial  errors, 
but  such  as  show  an  ignorance  of  the 
very  accidence  of  our  languiufe.  With 
a  fitting  audience  and  on  a  fitting  oc- 
casion they  shall,  if  Sir  F.  Madden 
wishes  it,  be  forthcoming. 

Sir  F.  Madden  appears  to  Uv  some 
stress  on  the  opinion  which  he  has 
occasionally  expressed  in  the  circle  of 
his  private  friends  as  to  the  merit  of 
my  literary  labours.  If  he  attach  the 
slightest  value  to  such  expression  of 
opinion,  I  beg  he  will  forbear  it  in 
future.  I  must  form  a  higher  estimate 
of  his  scholarship  than  I  do  at  present 
before  I  can  consider  either  his  praise 
or  his  censure  a  matter  of  mucn  im- 
Dortance.  All  I  have  to  ask  of  Sir  F. 
Madden  is,  that  when  he  avails  him- 
self of  my  labours  he  will  acknowledge 
his  obligations,  and  when  he  thinks  fit 
to  quote  me,  he  will  quote  me  fairly. 
Yours,  &c.        EDMriN  Guest. 


*  Few  English  scholars,  I  apprehend, 
are  likely  to  par|ieipat«  ia  these  40iite. 


Mb.  Urbajt,    Edghaston^  June  13. 

MB.  TAYLOR  has  quoted  my  ob- 
servations on  his  edition  of  Warton 
with  perfect  fairness,  and  met  them 
with  an  answer  which,  if  his  recollec- 
tion could  be  trusted,  would  certainly 
be  a  very  satisfactory  one.  He  tells 
us  that  in  the  year  1840,  when  he  pub- 
lished the  work  referred  to,  he  had 
never  seen  the  History  of  English 
Rhythms,  and  therefore  could  have 
borrowed  nothing  from  it.  But  I 
well  know  the  extreme  deceitfulness 
of  memory,  when  called  upon  to  speak 
to  occurrences  so  long  gone  by ;  and 
I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  on  the 
present  occasion  it  has  misled  him. 
At  any  rate,  I  consider  it  a  duty  in- 
cumbent on  me  to  show,  that  it  was 
on  no  slight  grounds  I  formed  the 
conviction  to  which  X  ventured  to  give 
expression  in  your  columns. 

It  will  hardljr  be  expected  of  me  to 
BOtioe  ftU  Iht  ooinddenoes  between  n^y 
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own  and  Mr.  Taylor's  translation  of  the 
Brunanburgh  War-song,  which  im« 
pressed  me  with  the  belief  that  the  later 
Tersion  was  little  more  than  a  copy  of 
the  earlier  one.  I  have  neither  space 
enough  for  so  lengthened  and  minute 
a  comparison,  nor  can  I  calculate  suf* 
fidently  upon  the  reader's  patience,  to 
indulge  the  hope  of  carrying  him  with 
me  titfough  such  an  investigation .  The 
only  feasible  plan  seems  to  be  to  select 
a  p«urticular  passage,  and  by  a  careful 
analysis  of  it  to  lay  before  him  some 
of  the  reasons  on  which  my  belief 
rested.  I  trust  he  will  be  of  opinion 
that  they  form,  to  say  the  least,  a 

Letm  him  behindan  hraw  bryttigean* 
Salowig-pidan  thone  sweartan  hrsefh* 
Hymed-aebban  and  thone  haso-padan' 

Earn  mfUn  bwlf  eses  brfican* 
Grmdigne  guth-hafoc  and  thst  gnege  deor 
Wolf  on  w«alde*     Ne  wsrth  wsel  milre* 

On  tbys  effUnde  sefre  gyta* 
Folces  afylled  beforan  thyssum* 
Sweordes  ecgum  thses  the  us  secgeath  b^c* 
Ealde  uthwitan  syththan  eastan  hider* 
Engle  and  Sezan  up  becoman*  &c. 

Price  formed  his  text  out  of  three  of 
the  MS.  copies,  correcting  the  one  by 
the  other,  or  rather,  to  speak  plainly, 
following  the  one  or  the  other  as  best 
suited  the  convenience  of  translation. 
His  mode  of  breaking  the  lines  differs 
from  mine,  and  he  has  furnished  his 
text  with  commas,  semicolons,  &c.  ac- 
cording to  our  modem  system  of  punc- 

Lseton  him  behindan, 

bra  brittian, 

salowig  padan 

thone  sweartan  hrsfh, 

hymed-nebban ; 

and  thone  hasean  padan 

earn  eftan  hwit, 

Bses  brucan, 

grtedigne  guth-bafoc ; 

and  tbeet  grsege  deor 

wulf  OQ  wealde. 

Ne  wearth  wsl  mdre, 

on  thys  igland, 

sefre  gyta, 

folces  gefylled, 

beforan  thissum, 

iweordes  ecgum, 

thes  the  us  tecgeath  b^, 


sufficient  apology  for  the  conclusion  I 
arrived  at. 

My  text  of  the  Brunanburgh  War- 
song  was  taken  from  the  MS.  Tib.  A. 
VI.  and  was  printed  exactly  as  it  was 
found  in  the  MS.  save  that  I  some- 
times combined  two  words  into  a  com- 
pound by  means  of  the  hyphen,  and 
broke  into  convenient  lines  the  rhythm, . 
which  in  the  MS.  was  written  conti- 
nuously, like  prose.  The  dot  (•)  which 
appears  at  the  end  of  the  lines  has  no- 
tnmg  to  do  with  the  punctuation  of 
the  poem;  it  indicates  one  of  the 
rhythmical  pauses,  and  has  merely  a 
rhythmical  value. 

Left  they  behind  them  (the  carcase  to  share) 
Him  of  the  sallow  coat — the  swart  raven 
With  horned  nib ;  and  him  of  the  grizzled 

coat,  [to  gorge  ; 

The  em  white-plumaged  behind  his  prey 
The  greedy  war-hawk  ;  and  the  grey  beast, 
The  wolf  of  the  weald.     Was  no  greater 

carnage 
Ever  yet  within  the  island 
(Before  this)  of  men  fell'd 
By  the  sword-edges  (as  the  books  tell  us— 
The  writers  old)  since  from  the  east  hither 
Up  came  Engle  and  Seze,  &c. 

£.  R.  ii.  C8. 

tuation.  In  his  translation  he  pro- 
fesses to  put  within  brackets  those 
merely  ancdlary  words  which  the  mo- 
dern usage  of  our  language  requires 
for  the  completion  of  the  syntax.  Mr. 
Taylor's  corrections  are  also  included 
within  brackets,  but,  for  distinction 
sake,  are  always  printed  in  italics. 


ealde  uthwitan, 
sith-than  eastan  hider 
Engle  and  Seaxe 
dp  bccomon,  &c. 


TThey)  left  behind  them, 
(the)  corse  to  enjoy, 

(thf)  sallowy [salloto  of  coat"] 

(the)  swarth  raven, 

the  horned  nibbed  one ;  [toiih  homed  nib] 

and  the  dusky ,  [coated  /]  [toad] 

eagle  white  behind  [after] , 

(of)  the  corse  to  enjoy, 

greedy  war- hawk ; 

and  that  [the]  grey  beast  [deer] 

(the)  wolf  on  [in]  the  wold. 

Nor  was  (there)  a  greater  slaughter, 

on  this  island, 

ever  yet, 

of  folk  felled, 

before  this, 

by  (the)  sword's  edges, 

of  [Jrom]  that  that  say  to  us  (in)  books, 

[according  to  what  booke  tell  ue] 
old  historians, 

since  eastward  [from  the  eatf]  hither 
Angles  and  Saxons 
up  came,  fte.— fTor/on,  i.  Ixxiz. 
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If  the  reader  compare  Mr.  Taylor  s 
corrections  with  my  translation,  he 
will  find  in  this  short  passage  no  less 
than  five  or  six  very  close  coincidences 
between  them,  lo  three  of  these  I 
would  more  particularly  call  his  at- 
tention. 

As  the  subject  of  my  book  was 
English  rhythm,  I  was  anxious  to  pre- 
serve the  flow  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
original,  as  closely  as  was  consistent 
with  honesty  of  translation.  Price 
and  Mr.  Taylor  had  other  objects  in 
view,  and  evidently  aimed  only  at  a 
correct  and  literal  version.  Accord- 
ingly Price  rendered  his  compound 
hymed-nehhan  by  the  most  literal  trans- 
lation it  would  bear,  viz.  "  the  horned- 
nibbed  one."    But  in  the  passage — 

the  swart  raven — 
The  borned-nibbed  one, 

there  was  a  cacophony,  which  had 
little  to  recommena  it,  and  I  therefore 
turned  it  thus — 

the  swart  raven 
With  horned  nib, 

sacrificing,  in  some  slight  degree,  the 
literal  character  of  my  translation  for 
the  sake   of  a  more  rhythmical  flow. 
I  presumed  that,  as  I  had  carefully 
given  the  compound  hyrned'tiebban  in 
my  text,  no  scnolar  could  mistake  the 
construction  I  had  put  upon  the  ori- 
ginal,  or   suppose  me  guilty   of  the 
faulty    rendering    of   certain    trans- 
\ators,  who  had  treated  ht/med  nebban, 
as  if  they  had  been  two  distinct  words. 
When  I  found  that  Mr.  Taylor,  for 
whose  purposes  Price's  translation  tms 
the  very  best  that  coidd  be  offered,  had 
substituted   mine  in  lieu  of  it,  what 
conclusion  was  I   to  draw?     Was  it 
unfair  to  reason  thus — Mr.   Taylor 
sees  that  I  have   purposely  deviated 
from  Price's  version,  and  has  mistaken 
my  motive ;  he  supposes  I  am  quar- 
relling with  Price's  translation  instead 
of  his  rhythm,  and  thinks  it  safest  to 
follow  me  ?     In  no  other  way  could  I 
account  for  a  correction,  which  was 
not  merely  uncalled  for,  but  the  very 
reverse  of  an  improvement  on  Price  s 
translation. 
In  the  next  line  of  Price's  text, 

and  thone  hasean  padan, 

hasean  is  evidently  an  adjective  in  the 
accusative  case,  agreeinc  with  the  sub- 
stanti  ve  padan.  There  nas  been  much 
diflference  of  opinion  as  to  the  meaning 


both  of  the  adjective  hasean  and  of  the 
substantive  padan,  but  we  can  only 
construe  the  line  thus,  "  the  hoarse  (or 
dusky)  pada,^'  whatever  be  the  mean- 
ing of  this  latter  word,  whether  toad, 
kite,  or  vulture.  We  may,  like  pre- 
ceding authors,  ring  the  changes  on 
these  different  senses  of  the  words, 
but  no  other  construction  can  be  got 
from  this  reading  of  the  text.  Now  the 
MS.  I  followed  had  the  words  haso 
padan,  and  by  combining  them  into  a 
compound,  I  got  a  phrase  haso-padan 
precisely  analogous  to  the  satowig- 
padan*  of  a  preceding  line,  and  ob- 
tained a  very  aj^ropriate  and  highly 
poetical  epithet,  "tne  grizzly-coated 
one,"  or,  as  I  rendered  it,  "  him  of  the 
grizzled  coat."  Mr.  Taylor  says  not 
a  word  about  this  new  MS.  reading, 
nor  of  combining  the  adjective  and  the 
substantive  into  a  compound ;  he  re- 
tains Price's  text,  and,  without  so  much 
as  hinting  an  objection  to  it,  proposes 
the  version  "dusky-coated,*  which 
cannot  by  any  possibility  be  extracted 
out  of  it.  Now,  when  I  found  that  Mr. 
Taylor  had  adopted  a  version  which 
my  translation  alone  had  countenanced, 
and  my  text,  or  one  similar  to  it,  could 
alone  have  suggested,  was  it  very  un- 
reasonable to  infer  that  he  had  been 
availing  himself  of  my  labours  ? 
Price's  version  of  the  lines, 

thss  the  us  sengeath  b^c 
ealde  uthwitan, 

was  a  very  bad  one,  but  not  worse 
than  that  of  all  preceding  translator^r. 
I  accompanied  my  own  translation 
with  the  note, — 

**  Price  thus  renders  the  passage. 

Of  that,  that  say  to  as  in  books, 
Old  historians. 

Now  in  the  first  place  bee  is  the  nomi- 
native plaral  ;  and,  secondly,  the  section 
'  thtes  the  us  secgeath  bee  '  is  very  com- 
monly found  by  itself  in  Anglo-Saxon 
poems.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
uthwitan  is  a  nominative  in  apposition 
with  bee,  Thtpt  the^  too,  is  a  mere  con- 
junction."—E.  R.  ii.  69,  n.  7. 

Mr.  Taylor  gives  the  same  construc- 
tion to  this  passage  as  myself,  but  adds 
not  a  single  note,  or  one  word  of  criti- 
cism. As  the  correction  was  to  the 
full  as  important  as   any  which  Mr. 

*  The  meaning  of  this  phrase  was  first 
discovered  by  Mr.  Kemble. — Vide  E.  R.  ii. 
68,  n.  1. 
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Taylor  had  made,  I  will  confess  that 
the  quiet  manner  in  which  it  was  in- 
troduced helped  to  confirm  the  sus- 
picions which  had  been  already  raised 
by  so  many  and  such  close  coinci- 
dences. 

When  I  stated  that,  in  the  last  edi- 
tion of  Warton  one- third  of  the  addi- 
tional matter  was  the  result  of  my 
labours,  I  certainly  did  not  consider 
Mr.  Taylor  as  answerable  for  such 
wholesale  plagiarism.  If  certain  gentle- 
men chose  to  pour  into  his  lap  the  con- 
tents of  theu*  common-place  books, 
which  had  just  been  replenished  from 
my  pages,  I  could  hardly  expect  Mr. 
Taylor  to  examine  with  very  scrupulous 
jealousy  to  see  if  such  generous  offer- 
ings had  been  honestly  come  by.  But 
I  must  say,  that,  labouring  under  the 
strons*  persuasion  that  my  book  had 
\?een  lying  open  before  him  while  he 
was  correcting  the  translation  of  the 
Brunanbureh  War- song,  I  did  think 
he  should  nave  suppressed  many  of 
the  notes  appended  to  that  poem,  when 
he  must  have  known  (so,  at  least,  it  ap- 
peared to  me)  that  their  contents  had 
already  been  laid  before  the  public. 
For  example,  I  certainly  thought  he 
should  have  rejected  Sir  Frederic 
Madden*s  note,  Warton,  1,  Ixxii.  n.  9, 
when  he  had  only  to  cast  his  eye  to 
the  bottom  of  my  page  to  see  that 
the  information  sent  him  was  merely 
an  amplification  of  my  note,  E.  R.  ii. 
63,  n.  10;  and  also  that  he  should 
have  declined  IVir.  Thorpe's  notes, 
Ixxii.  n.  *,  and  Ixxviii.  n.  *,  when  he 
found  the  substance  of  them  in  the 
work  he  was  consulting. 

In  some  cases  it  seemed  not  im- 
probable that  the  annotators  had  sent 
m  their  criticisms,  entirely  ignorant 
that  they  were  already  public  property ; 
and  in  one  case,  the  high  character  of 
the  gentleman,  whose  initials  were 
subscribed,  forbade  my  entertaining 
for  a  moment  any  other  opinion.  I 
allude  to  Mr.  Kemble's  note,  Ixx.  n.  7. 
Still,  however,  persuaded  as  I  then 
was  of  the  means  of  knowledge  which 
Mr.  Taylor  possessed  on  this  subject, 
I  could  not  consider  him  as  blameless 
in  the  matter ;  I  certainly  thought  it 
was  his  duty  to  have  apprized  Mr. 
Kemble  that  his  corrections  had  been 
anticipated. 

Mr.  Taylor  charges  Dr.  Giles  with 
having  adopted,  wiwout  acknowledg- 
ment, several    of  the    emendations, 


which  appeared  in  the  last  edition  of 
Warton.  I  have  read  Dr.  Giles's 
version  of  the  Brunanburgh  War- 
song,  and  think  that  there  are  good 
f  rounds  of  complaint  against  him  ; 
ut  whether  he  took  his  new  readings 
from  Mr.  Taylor's  corrections  of  Price, 
or  from  my  own  translation  of  the 
poem,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

I  remain,  &c.      Edwin  Guest. 

Me.  Ueban,  April  6. 

I  SEND  for  admittance  into  your 
Magazine  two  letters  addressed  by  the 
late  Mr.  D'Israeli,  when  a  young  man, 
to  the  Rev.  Vicesimus  ahox,  then 
Master  of  Tunbridee  Grammar  School, 
which  have  been  fcindly  presented  to 
me  by  his  son,  the  present  Vicesimus 
Knox,  Esq.  They  exhibit  very  strongly 
that  early  love  of  literature  and  desire 
of  literary  knowledge  and  fame  which 
accompanied  Mr.  D  Israeli  through  his 
long  and  honourable  life,  andTl  be- 
lieve, even  to  his  latest  days.  They 
also  bear  testimony  to  the  high  repu- 
tation of  the  correspondent  to  whom 
his  letters  are  addressed. 

Dr.  Vicesimus  Knox,  at  a  period 
when  authors  were  far  less  numerous 
than  in  the  present  day,  and  literature 
less  widely  diffused,  by  his  elegant  and 
learned  essays  and  by  other  works  of 
a  similar  kind,  did  much  to  promote  a 
correct  and  cultivated  taste  in  society, 
and  by  a  judicious  selection  and  treat- 
ment of  his  subjects  attained  a  re- 
markable popularity  among  all  classes 
of  readers ;  while,  as  a  higher  estima- 
tion of  his  labours,  he  enjoyed  the 
personal  friendship  of  Bishop  Horsley, 
and  received  the  public  approbation 
of  Dr.  Parr.  Among  Dr.  Knox's 
scholars  a  few  still  remain,  in  whose 
name,  as  in  his  own,  the  present  writer 
can  say  that  they  remember  with  gra- 
titude the  care  and  judgment  with 
which  their  education  was  conducted 
by  him,  and  the  liberality  and  kind- 
ness with  which  they  were  invariably 
treated.  x  ours,  &c. 

7?—//.  J.  M. 


London^  \Oth  Aprils  1786. 
SiE, — Although  I  have  not  the 
pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  you,  I  hope  this  Letter  will  not 
be  thought  impertinent,  but  flatter 
myself  that  its  subject  (so  important 
an  one  to  me)  will  excuse  the  self-in- 
troduction. 
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It  will  not  be  injurious  to  mj  taste 
when  I  saj  that  I  have  not  been  an 
infrequent  nor  an  inattentive  peruser 
of  your  various  productions,  and  I 
have  consequently  become  a  warm 
admirer  of  your  Literary  Excellence. 
This  praise  of  you,  in  flowing  from 
my  heart,  escaped  my  observation; 
yet  I  feel  no  inclination  to  efface  it, 
althouj^h  it  is  my  custom,  in  the  words 
of  Rousseau,  rather  to  keep  a  re- 
spectful silence  towards  those  whom 
Ihold  as  objects  of  admiration,  that 
having  more  propriety  than  an  in- 
discreet Ck)mmenaation.  Besides,  he 
needs  not  the  edulcoration  of  incense 
from  a  private  altar  to  whom  whole  He- 
catombs smoke  in  the  Public  Temple ! 

I  am  addressing  myself  to  the  most 
learned  and  most  elegant  Writer  our 
Nation  boasts,  and  the  vanity  of  human 
Nature  blushes  when  it  recollects  the 
insufllciencyof  my  Knowledge  and  the 
inelegance  of  my  Diction.  I  tremble 
to  undergo  the  mortification  of  that 
slight  which  Great  Men  are  so  free  to 
bestow  upon  those  who  modestly  ac- 
knowledge their  inferiority.  I  would 
not  trouble  you  with  this  if  I  thought 
you  joined  to  so  much  Learning  and 
Genius  what  we  see  so  frequently 
united  with  them — the  asperity  of 
pedantry  and  the  self-sufficiency  of 
pride.  After  this  apology,  permit  me 
to  proceed  in  my  present  design. 

I  am  a  young  man,  who  hath  beat 
along  the  ocean  of  Letters  with  most 
miserable  Pilots ;  And  if  in  despair  of 
meeting  with  a  Director  I  snatched  the 
helm,  it  hath  not  been  so  much  the  ac- 
tion of  Temerity,  as  that  of  a  desire  to 
gain  the  coast.  I  had  no  other  Guide 
than  that  bright  effluence  which  a  few 
Constellations  of  the  Literary  hemis- 
phere dispensed ;  but  Experience  con- 
vinced me  that  they  are  insufficient 
lights  to  him  who  is  doubtful  and 
fearful  amidst  "the  multitudinous  sea.** 
In  contenaplating  the  face  of  the  Hea- 
vens, the  Ignorant  may  admire  a  sub- 
lime grandeur  that  pervades  every 
part ;  but  to  understand  their  evolu- 
tions one  must  be  a  proficient  in  the 
Art. 

Fame  introduced  me  to  you.  You 
came  to  me  encircled  by  all  her  splen- 
dours, as  (to  continue  the  Metaphor) 
the  Sun  expands  its  volumes  of  light, 
and  illuminates  the  distant  Coast  to 
tibe  wearied  Mariner,  who,  seeing  an 
end  to  his  long  labours,  and  himng 


despaired  amidst  the   dark   void   of 
night,  hastens  in  rapture  to  the  shore. 

To  this  purpose,  I  inquired  at  your 
publisher's  if  there  was  a  vacancy  in 
your  domestic  seminary,  that  I  misht 
live  under  your  roof  and  practice  Dy 
your  example ;  but  I  was  told  you 
never  admitted  Scholars  to  your 
House,  doubtless  that  you  might  devote 
those  hours  of  Leisure  to  the  Compo- 
sition of  your  invaluable  productions. 

Sir,  you  cannot  imagine  how  un- 
happy this  made  me.  I  had  formed 
some  delightful  Visions,  which  I  would 
not  for  my  Life  had  been  broken.  I 
represented  you.  Sir,  as  an  Ancient 
Philosopher,  sitting  in  your  Vestibule, 
or  in  the  Academic  Grove,  surrounded 
by  your  Disciples,  instructing  them 
by  the  discourses  of  the  Great  Masters, 
but  more  by  your  own  living  Example. 
Monarchs  might  here  lay  down  tneir 
crowns,  and  confess  their  inferiority. 
I  said  everything  that  was  beautiful, 
adorned  by  the  emanations  of  One 
Sacred  Truth ;  but  the  remark  you 
make  in  page  210  of  your  Practical 
Treatise  corrects  this  ebullition,  and  I 
see  my  own  deformity  when  contrasted 
with  your  beautiful  simplicity. 

Far  from  my  impeding  your  re- 
searches, or  interrupting  the  calm 
course  of  your  Studies,  i  might,  per- 
haps, in  the  moments  of  your  Leisure, 
awaken  your  attention  by  the  Ques- 
tions I  put  to  you.  My  &od  I  what  a 
Sublime  and  pure  Gratification  will  it 
afford  us  both  I — Me  in  Inventing  fit 
questions,  and  you  in  resolving  them ! 
Far  from  intruding  on  you,  I  should 
think  it  a  Literary  Sacrilege  to  rob 
you  of  a  Moment. 

Know  further,  Sir,  that  to  throw 
myself  at  the  feet  of  a  Philosopher  and 
a  Gk>od  Man  I  turn  my  steps  aside 
from  the  paths  of  inviting  Dissipation 
to  gain  the  rough  Steeps  of  Scholastic 
Labour.  Nor  am  I  totally  ignorant 
of  things.  In  your  house  alone  shall 
I  be  thought  ignorant.*  I  have  tra- 
velled into  different  Countries,  and 
am  conversant  in  the  modem  Lan- 
guages, and  in  Modem  Literature, — 
that  is  to  say,  in  superficial  knowledge 
and  jejune  ornament;  and  if  the  style 
of  my  letter  is  uncommon,  be  pleased 
to  recollect.  Sir,  that  it  is  on  a  very 
unusual  topic. 

*  This  last  passage  it  an  addition,  in- 
■irtsd  alMfe  the  lint. 
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I  will  not  taint  this  Letter  by  suf- 
fering matters  of  a  pecuniary  nature 
to  enter  it.  If  ever  you  choose  to 
view  this  in  the  li^ht  I  wish,  those,  I 
suppose,  will  be  no  barrier  between 
Us.  Afler  having  read  this  letter, 
my  faults  will  stand  conspicuously. 
Of  them  I  am  not  ashamed ;  they  are 
brought  to  you  to  be  corrected.  I 
inclose  you  my  address.  I  wait  with 
ardour  for  the  favour  of  a  Line,  and 
hope  you  wiU  not  think  slightly  of  one 
who  testifies  so  invincible  an  ardoui* 
for  Letters.  But  if  this  should  be 
disapproved,  I  rely  on  the  indulgence 
of  Mr.  Knox  that  he  will  burn  the 
address,  the  Letter»  and,  if  possible, 
the  Remembrance  of  me.  I  remain, 
His  mo9t  sincere  admirer  and 
humble  Servant, 

Isaac  D'IsfiAfu. 

London,  April  20,  17$6. 

Sim,— Perhaps  your  Letter  recjulres 
no  answer-— Yet  I  cannot  receive  it 
without  returning  you  my  most  sin« 
cere  thanks  for  the  honour  you  have 
done  me  in  writing. 

I  do  not  perceive  (whatever  your 
modesty  may  think)  that  I  have  praised 
you  too  much.  I  have  formed  that 
opinion  of  you  which  I  am  sure  writ« 
ten  Language  can  never  express.  But 
I  see  you  are  pleased  to  turn  my  own 
arms  gainst  myself;  it  was  what  might 
be  expected;  you  use  your  arms  as 
an  Experienced  Soldier,  and  I  snatch 
mine  like  the  artless  Militia,  who  with 
the  best  will  in  the  world  prove  the 
worst  Soldiers. 

Whether  that  singular  ardour  of 
mind  which  you  say  my  Letter  displays 
is  to  be  cherished  or  refused,  has  been 
a  question  with  me  since  I  know  ray* 
self.  Excess  of  Imagination  of^en  ren- 
ders one  unhappy  and  ridiculous,  and 
this  I  have  oflen  thought  is  my  case. 

I  know  not  in  what  manner  to  thank 
you  for  the  obliging  proffer  of  your  Ad- 
vice ;  your  Civility  perhaps  may,  onc9 
in  my  life,  cost  you  a  little  trouble. 

I  conclude.  Sir,  in  wishing  you  the 
accomplishment  of  your  desires,  and 
that  you  may  long  live  to  preserve  the 
Esteem  of  every  Enlightened  Man, 
and  be  the  honour  of  our  Nation. 
I  am,  Sir,  very  truly. 
Your  obliged  and  humble  Servt. 

Isaac  DIsraeli. 


W— *«l^'» 


Mb.  Urban, 

ALTHOUGH  the  anonymous  form 
of  the  very  extraordinary  attack  by  your 
Old  Subgbibbrs  (vol.  XXIX.  p.  618) 
on  my  description  of  Brougham  Hall 
might  weU  excuse  my  rep^ing  to  it, 
yet  I  feel  it  due  both  to  my  own  cha- 
racter and  to  your  readers  to  request 
the  insertion  of  the  following  remarks. 

The  point-blank  denials, — such  asi 
'^  the  hall  does  not  stand  upon  the  Ro- 
man station,**  "there  was  no  tower," 
"Udard  de  Brougham  was  not  go- 
vernor of  Appleby  Castle,"  &c. — it 
would  be  easy  for  me  to  answer  in 
like  manner  by  re-insisting  upon  those 
facts  detailed  in  my  letter,  and  with 
(][uite  as  much  propriety;  for  you  must 
in  common  justice  allow  my  descrip- 
tion, although  compiled  in  a  great  mea- 
sure from  memory,  and  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  friend,  is  quite  as  likely  to 
be  true  as  the  ostentatious  accusations 
put  forth  by  your  correspondents,  with- 
out even  a  shadow  of  an  attempt  at 
proof. 

They  say  that  I  wish  to  impress  upon 
your  readers  that  Brougham  Hall,  as 
it  at  present  exists,  has  done  so  for  cen- 
turies ;  and  yet,  if  they  had  not  read  my 
letter  with  jaundiced  eyes,  they  must 
have  noticed  that  I  repeatedly  speak 
of  renovations  and  alterations  as  having 
taken  place,  and  still  taking  place.  I 
knew  that  the  house  had  been  exten- 
sively re-edified,  and  never  wished  to 
convey  a  contrary  impression,  or  for  a 
moment  supposecl  I  was  doing  so ;  nei- 
ther do  I  think  in  looking  over  my 
letter  that  such  an  impression  is  at  all 
given. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  say,  because  a 
house  has  been  repaired  and  in  part 
rebuilt,  that  therefore  the  whole  is  a 
modern  structure ;  and  it  is  anything 
but  just  to  accuse  me  of  falsifying,  be- 
cause I  have  not  stated  the  exact  time 
when  such  repairs  were  made.  Who, 
in  popularly  describing  Warwick  Castle 
or  any  other  old  mansion,  is  expected  to 
name  the  different  periods  when  every 
late  alteration  was  made?*^    I  am  not 

"*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  note  from  a  person  to  whom  I 
applied  for  information  to  rebut  your  cor- 
respondents' charges,  and  I  tend  you  an 
extract :  "  Bearing  always  in  mind  that 
some  parts,  particularly  the  upper  portion 
of  the  old  tower,  the  old  kitchen,  and  part 
of  the  west  front,  had,  from  decaji  bcm 
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the  only  person  who  has  written  upon 
Brougham  Hall  as  an  ancient  re- 
sidence. In  "The  Baronial  Halls," 
published  by  Chapman  and  Hall,  from 
drawings  by  J.  D.  Harding,  Gfeorge 
Cattermole,  and  others,  there  is  a 
lengthened  account  of  the  place  ac- 
companied by  prints ;  also  in  Fisher's 
Northern  Counties,  &c.  and  in  other 
similar  works. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  of  your 
valuable  space  to  follow  your  corre- 
spondents through  all  their  counter- 
assertions  ;  though  I  have  no  doubt,  if 
it  were  necessary,  that  I  could  sub- 
stantiate every  material  fact  I  have 
stated. 

If  the  writers  re-read  my  letter,  they 
will  find  that  the  fiction,  as  they  term 
it,  of  St.  Wilfred's  Well  I  myself  dis- 
approve of,  and  object  to  in  the  very 
article  in  which  they  say  it  is  first  heard 
of,  but  which  more  extensive  reading 
would  have  shown  them  was  described 
in  S.  C.  Hall's  «  Baronial  Halls." 

How  facetious  they  grow  about  the 
armour,  and  then  boldly  say  it  all 
came  from  Wardour  Street ;  and  yet 
in  a  will  dated  1565,  Henry  Brougham 
leaves  his  arm*  a7irfarmoMr,«c.  ("hear'st 
thou,  Marsl")  to  his  son  and  heir 
Thomas  (with  Brougham)  as  heir- 
looms. IIow  do  your  daring  corre- 
spondents know  that  the  armour  came 
from  Wardour  Street  ? 

Their  rampant  assertion,  to  use  their 
own  words,  aoout  the  Crusader's  grave 
and  the  prick-spur,  &c.  I  leave  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Albert  Way  and  the 
other  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
JourncJ  of  the  Archaeological  Institute, 
in  which  work  what  they  term  "  the 
most  puerile  creation  ever  set  up," 
was  first  given  to  the  public. 

The  genealogical  part  of  the  question 
appears  also  to  be  regarded  as  equally 


repaired,  and  in  some  parts  wholly  rebuilt, 
but  with  the  old  materials,  between  the 
years  1828  and  1830.  The  kitchen  part 
fell  down,  and  was  replaced  by  what  is  now 
the  great  staircase  in  1842.  The  tim- 
beriog  of  the  old  tower  was  uninjured,  as 
was  the  trap-door  part,  and  is  now  in  its 
old  place.  It  is  of  very  early  date,  as 
anybody  who  knows  anything  of  old  wood- 
work can  at  once  see.  In  the  same  way 
the  ceUing  of  the  old  drawing  room  was 
saved,  being  suspended  by  ropes  fixed  to 
the  rigging  while  the  defective  portion  of 
the  west  indl  was  repaired.*^ 


spurious  with  the  hall,  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Justice  Wightman's  remarks  at 
the  trial  which  took  place  at  Appleby 
assizes  in  August  1843  to  the  contrary. 
At  this  trial  every  feature  of  conse- 

3ucnce  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the 
escent  was  proved  before  a  special  jury 
by  the  production  of  deeds  and  records, 
and  the  observation  of  the  judge  was, 
"  that  he  had  never  in  his  experience 
seen  a  pedigree  carried  back  so  far ^  and 
with  stuck  clear  proof ^"^  As  to  the 
manor,  in  the  Rolls  Chapel  is  preserved 
a  roll  headed  "  Le  Bownder  de  Burg- 
ham,"  which  ends  thus :  "  And  so  thys 
ambulacyon  was  veiwyd  and  merkett 
in  the  secund  yeare  of  King  Richarde 
the  Secund  by  the  assentt  and  consentt 
of  Sir  Roger  Clififorth  knight,  and  Sir 
John  Burgham,  in  thayre  tjrme."  In 
an  inquisition  preserved  in  the  Chapter 
House,  Westminster,  in  the  book  en- 
dorsed Inquisitions  post  Mortem  in  9, 
10,  and  11  Elizabeth,  taken  after  the 
death  of  Henry  Brougham,  who  died 
6th  Dec.  11th  Eliz.  the  jurors  find 
that  he  died  seised  of  various  lands, 
&c. ;  and,  amongst  others,  "  ^uod  jjre- 
dictus  Henricus  Brougham  fuit  seisitus 
in  Dominico  suo  ut  de  feodo  de  et  in 
manerio  de  Brougham,  et  le  demeyne 
lands  de  manerio  predicto,"  &c.  and 
that  he  held  this  manor  of  the  sheriff 
of  Westmoreland  (ue,  of  the  King)  by 
knight's  service.  The  father  oi  this 
Henry  is  found  to  have  died  18th  Nov. 
6th  Edw.  VI.  and  that  he  was  the 
King's  tenant  by  knight's  service.  This 
record  is  also  in  the  Chapter  House, 
Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries,  1st  Mary 
to  1st  Eliz. 

In  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in 
the  year  1776  for  inclosing  Brougham 
Moor,  Henry  Brougham  is  described 
as  lord  of  the  manor  of  Brouj^ham,  and 
in  that  character  the  principal  allot- 
ment is  made  to  him.  If  he  had  not 
been  lord  of  the  manor  his  claim  would 
have  been  opposed  before  the  com- 
missioners. This  Henry  was  Lord 
Brougham's  ^andfather,  and  died  in 
Dec.  1782.  Burn  in  his  History  of 
Westmoreland,  p.  391,  says  that  the 
third  part  of  the  manor  was  held  "  by 
comage,"  and,  notwithstanding  the 
sneers  at  the  "old  cow-horn,"  I  snould 
like  to  hear  your  correspondents'  dis- 
proval  of  the  antiquity  of  this  tenure. 

The  fact  of  the  family  having  been 
seated  at  Brougham  firom  the  Hep- 
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tarchj  is  pretty  well  borne  out,  inde- 
pendently of  the  pedigree,  by  the  name 
mentioned  by  Horsley  -ds  a  Saxon  com- 
pound,— ^burffh  and  ham, — designating 
the  family,  the  parii^L,  the  castle,  the 
manor,  and  the  hall,  and  in  addition 
having  an  echo  of  the  much  older 
Roman  name  of  Brovocum. 

Stukeley,  in  his  Itinerary,  1725, 
says,  "  I  saw  many  fragments  of  altars 
and  inscriptions  at  the  HaU  near  the 
brid^,  all  exposed  in  the  courtyard  to 
weauer  and  injuries  of  every  sort." 
Your  veracious  critics  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  both  Roman  station  and  court- 
yard, particularly  of  the  latter,  as  only 
Deing  an  erection  of  the  present  century. 

Mistakes  such  as  these  ought  to 
have  been  avoided  by  writers  who 
have  used  the  lash  with  an  unsparing 
band,  because  they  induce  a  very 
natural  suspicion  either  of  indifference 
as  to  statement  or  carelessness  in  re- 
search when  facts  are  concerned ; 
neither  do  I  think  that  the  periodical 
literature  of  the  day  is  improved  in 
tone  or  elevated  in  character  by  the 
punffent  acrimony  of  criticism,  or  the 
carpuigs  or  sneers  of  anonymous  cor- 
respondents.   Yours,  &c.  (jrEo.  Shaw. 


the  cr088-8tapp  and  crozier. 

Mb.  Urban, 

AS  there  seems  to  be  in  modern 
times  some  indistinctness  of  opinion, 
both  in  this  country  and  the  continent, 
as  to  the  use  of  these  insignia,  a  few 
remarks  may  not  be  inapplicable. 

First,  according  to  some,  the  cross - 
staff  and  the  crozier  are  the  same 
thins,  under  the  idea  that  the  word 
crozier  is  derived  from  cnu*,  in  Latin 
a  cross ;  but  the  English  word  crozier 
is  not  derived  from  ci'ux^  but  from  the 
word  "  crosse"  in  French,  which  is  the 
term  in  that  language  for  crozier. 
This  is  distinct  from  croix^  a  cross ; 
and,  from  its  other  significations,  does 
not  seem  to  be  derived  from  cnix ;  as 
une  crosse  is  a  bat  for  boys  to  play 
with,  and  la  crosse  dun  inousquet  is  the 
butt  end  of  a  musket.  Therefore  it 
may  seem  that  the  former  under- 
standing of  the  word  crozier  in  the 
sense  of  a  curved,  crooked,  or  hooked 
staff  is  still  to  be  kept  up,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as'the  cross-staff. 
This  explanation  will  at  once  remove 
a  great  source  of  error. 

Girt.  Maq.  Vol.  XXX. 


In  the  class  of  insignia  to  which  the 
present  communication  refers  we  have 
the  following  variations :  1 .  The  curved 
staff  or  crozier,  also  called  the  pastoral 
staff.  2.  The  cross-staff,  which  is  a 
cross  similar  to  the  Maltese  cross,  at 
the  end  of  a  staff.  3.  The  cross-staff 
with  two  bars,  the  cross  patriarchal  of 
heraldry.  4.  The  cross-staff  with  three 
bars,  the  cross  triple  of  heraldry,  used 
by  the  Pope.  These  various  distinc- 
tions may  be  found  specified  in  the 
Glossary  of  Architecture,  8vo.  1845, 
vol.  i.  pp.  121  and  274,  and  illustrated 
in  plate  42.  From  the  massy  form  in 
which  croziers  were  made  in  the  middle 
ages, — ^which  custom  arose,  it  should 
seem,  that  they  should  be  more  con- 
spicuous when  carried  in  processions, 
and  in  consequence  their  clubbed  and 
thick  appearance,  seems  to  have  ori- 
ginated tiieir  French  appellation  crosse^ 
whence  our  English  word  crozier  is 
deduced.* 

Secondly,  as  to  the  idea,  now  so  fre- 
quently entertained,  that  the  cross-staff 
is  the  emblem  peculiar  to  the  ofiice  of 
Archbishop,  and  that  the  crozier  ap- 
plies only  to  that  of  Bishop,  there 
appears  no  foundation  for  such  opi- 
nion ;  and  it  seems  obviously  contrary 
to  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  em- 
blem, for  the  archbishop  as  well  as 
the  bishop  has  a  pastoral  charge  and 
care, — that  species  of  superintendence 
to  which  the  emblem  of  the  pastoral 
staff,  according  to  the  illustration  of  it 
in  the  monkish  verse,  would  be  equally 
applicable  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
Curva  trahit  mites, 
Pars  pungit  acuta  rebellcs. 

It  therefore  would  be  improbable  to 
suppose  that  archbishops  in  the  Middle 
Ages  discontinued  the  use  of  the  cro- 
zier or  curved  staff.  On  the  contrary, 
they  seem  to  have  used  it  indifferently 
with  the  cross-staff,  which  now  may 
be  shewn  by  some  instances. 

Whoever  will  examine  the  monu- 
ments  in   Canterbury  Cathedral  will 

*  We  think  it  will  be  found  that  the 
word  crozier  originally  meant  the  person 
employed  to  bear  the  cross  or  pastoral 
staff ;  and  it  was  transferred  from  him  to 
the  cross  or  staff  itself.  There  was  a 
similar  ambiguity  in  other  matters :  thus 
a  registrariuSj  or  keeper  of  registers,  was 
himself  called  the  register.  So  also  the 
drum,  the  trumpet,  &c.  applied  to  persODi. 
— Epit. 

F 
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find  several  cases  in  point,  where  the 
effigies  of  archbishops  on  their  monu- 
ments are  represented,  some  with  the 
crozier,  some  with  the  cross- staff. 
They  may  here  follow  chronologically ; 
the  dates  given  being  those  of  the 
deaths  of  the  prelates  whose  names 
they  precede. 

1348.  Archbishop  Stratford,  crozier. 
1366.  Archbishop  Islip,  cross-staff. 
1396.  Archbishop  Courtenay,  crozier. 
1443.  Archbishop  Chichele,  cross-staff. 
1500.  Archbishop  Morton,  cross -staff. 
1532.  Archbishop  Warham,  crozier. 

As  to  the  indents  of  the  brass  which 
was  formerly  on  the  slab  which  covered 
Courtenay*s  monument  in  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  Maidstone,  they  shew  that 
he  was  there  represented  with  the 
cross-staff:  while  the    archbishop  in 


^ 


the  mural  painting  over  Wootton's 
tomb  in  the  same  church,  by  many  sup- 
posed to  be  archbishop  Courtenay,  bears 
the  crozier  in  his  left  hand,  rart  of 
the  curve  of  the  crozier  in  the  paint- 
ing is  obliterated,  but  a  bortion  of  the 
end  of  it  remains,  as  exhibited  by  the  ac- 
companying delineation,  reduced  from 
ft  tracing,  wnich  shews  it  beyond  doubt. 

That  according  to  popular  ideas  in 
the  Middle  A^es,  the  crozier  formed 
part  of  the  insignia  of  an  archbishop, 
Caxton^s  AureaLe^enda  shews,  where, 
in  page  1,  an  archbishop  is  represented 
in  nis  due  habiliments,  and  with  his 
mitre  and  pall,  together  with  which 
he  holds  his  crozier  in  his  right  hand. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  intended 
to  shew  the  correct  appellations  of  the 
two  ecclesiastical  insignia,  the  cross- 
staff  and  crozier ;  also  to  shew  that  the 
crozier  was  borne  indifferently  by 
bishops  and  archbishops,  as  they  both 
had  pastoral  charges ;  but  that  arch- 
bishops only  assumed  the  cross-staff.  It 
iMW  merely  remains  to  add  a  surmise 
that  the  croBs-staff  may  have  b<Sen 


used  in  synods  and  councils  at  which 
none  of  a  lower  degree  than  bishops 
assembled,  as  a  mane  of  rank.  Thus 
considered,  it  ma^  be  regarded  not  as 
referring  to  their  dioceses  but  as  a 
mark  oi  distinction  amon^  the  prelates 
themselves,  a  badge  to  distinguish  the 
priniun  jxitrum,  tne  prelate  of  pre- 
eminence, from  the  simple  suffragan. 
Hence  possibly  the  double  bars  of  the 
patriarchal  cross,  and  the  triple  bars 
of  the  papal  one.  Unless  by  some  such 
explanation  as  this,  it  is  not  easy  to 
reconcile  the  contradictions  which  pre- 
sent themselves  on  the  subject. 

Yours,  &c.      B.  P. 
Bydews  Place,  near 
Maidstone  J  May  15. 

Mit.  Uaban, 
IN  the  review  of  Mr.  Giffbrd's 
Shirley  in  your  last  nimiber  (p.  57fl), 
it  was  observed  by  the  writer  that,  in 
his  opinion,  Mr.  Gifford  was  wron^, 
when  he  considered  the  word  wood- 
bine as  Used  in  Shakspere  to  mean  the 
convolvolusj  and  not  tne  honeysuckle ; 
and  he  suggested  that  the  woodbine 
might,  in  the  passage  which  gave  rise 
to  the  doubt  and  to  &e  new  interpreta- 
tion, mean  the  plants  and  the  honey' 
suckle  the  flower ;  and  when  the  Poet 
says  that  the  woodbine  enfolds  the 
sweet  honeysuckle,  he  means  that  the 
tendrils  or  shoots  of  the.  plant  enclose 
the  flower  and  twine  round  it.  Now 
in  a  modern  book  of  travels  much 
read  and  esteemed,  by  an  author  in 
high  repute,  I  mean  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton's  "Crescent  and  Cross"  (vol.  ii. 
p.  36),  he  uses  these  two  words  in 
two  distinct  meanings,  apparently 
agreeing  with  those  which  I  have 
just  advocated.  Speaking  of  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope's  deserted  garden  at 
Djouni,  he  says  "  Choice  flowers  ottce 
bloomed  here,  and  fbuntains  played  in 
marble  basins :  but  now  was  presented 
a  scene  of  the  most  melancholv  deso- 
lation ;  as  the  watch-fire  blazed  Up,  its 
gleam /(-/2  on  masses  of  honeysuckle  and 
woodbine,  on  white  mouldering  walls 
beneath,  and  dark  Waving  trees  above, 
&c."  This  author  does  not  Wf  ite  at 
random,  nor  use  words  incorreotly,  and 
therefore  his  authority  may  be  bn^Ught 
forward  to  support  the  old  and  common 
acceptation  of  the  word,  against  the 
modern  i^flnefnettt  and  innovation  of 
the  late  critic.        Yours,  Arc.    J.  M. 


1»4«'3  3d 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  WORSHIPFUL  COMPANY  OP 

liBATHBRSBLLBRS  OT  LONDON. 

Mr.  Urban, 

I  INCLOSE  for  publication  in  your  pages  the  following  extracts  from  the 
bftftkfl  of  the  Leathersellers*  Company,  relative  to  some  remarkable  persons  who 
have  been  members  thereof. 

Yours,  &c.  William  Vines. 

I.  Praise- God  Babbone. 
^*  Freemen  adniitted  xx"*®  Januarij,  1828,  coram  M'»,  Wardian',  &  assistanV 
Praysgod  Barbon,  by  John  Atwood,  his  M'." 

"  1630,  June  16.— 

John  Stone.  John  Wright. 

Richard  Steele.  Greorge  Denham. 

Richard  Turner.  Thomas  Tayler. 

Frfusegod  Barbone.  Symon  Selby  " 

— represented  for  the  election  of  Wardens  of  the  Yeomanry. 

"1^30,  July  6,  —  Praisgod  Barbone  elected  one  of  the  Wardens  of  the 
y^oioaary.'' 

**1634,  October  13, — Praisegod  Barbone  admitted  a  Liveryman  of  the 
Gompany.*' 

Freemen^  "  James  Goff,  by  Praise  god  Barbone,  i9  January,  1635." 

**  John  Barlee,  by  Praise  god  Barbon,  15  April,  1646.** 

"  1648,  June  16. — Praise-god  Barbone  elected  third  Warden." 

**}648,  Aug*.  1. — Mr,  Barbon^"  sworn  into  office;  and  his  name  occurs  as 
atte4ding  the  court  several  times  in  that  year  and  the  next. 

AppfetUice,  "  John  Shorter,  son  of  John  Shorter  late  of  Wickham,  in  tbfi 
county  of  Bucks,  Gent,  deo^'.-^to  Prase  Barbone,  citizen  and  leatherseller  of 
London,  for  8  years,  from  our  Lady-day  last.    Pat.  quarto  die  May,  1651. 

**  Nathaniel  Whetham  de  Portsmouth,  in  com.  Southampton,  Armiger, 
Mag*ro  in  100/.  pro  veritate  apprenticii." 

Freemari,  "  John  Shorter,  by  Praise  Barbone,  and  May,  1661." 

11.  Robert  Cleypoole. 

Ift  Noble*s  "Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Cromwell,"  1787,  vol.  ii.  p.  374,  it  is 
stated  that  Robert  second  son  of  John  Claypoole^  died  an  infant. 

In  the  Leathersellers'  Register  of  Apprentices  is  the  following  entry  :  — 

"  Robert  Cleypoole,  sonne  of  John  Cleypoole  of  Norborough,  in  the  county 
of  North.  Esq'',  po.  se  apprentice  to  Inomas  Andrews,  jun',  cittizen  and 
leatherseller  of  London,  for  vij.  yeares  from  our  Lady-day  next.  Dat.  decimo 
sej^to  Februarij,  1645. 

"Pater  tenen  MagVo  in  400/.  pro  veritate  apprenticii." 

Freedom,  "  Robert  Clepoole,  by  Tho.  Andrewes,  26  April,  1658." 

This  Robert  Claypoole  was  the  brother  of  John  who  married  the  daughter 
of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

in.  The  Ancestors  op  the  Rev.  George  Gaskin,  D.D. 

"  John  Graskin,  son  of  Thomas  Gaskin,  late  of  the  town  and  count  v  of  Bedford, 
fisherman,  deceased,  doth  putt  himself  apprentice  to  George  Bishop,  jun.  for 
seren  years  from  the  date  dated  the  8th  day  of  November,  1699." 

"John  Graskin,  apprentice  of  George  Bishop  deceased,  sub  tcbtin''  Samuel 
GiAiii  goldsmith  and  John  Dokins  goldsmith,  (admitted  a  freeman)  Novem- 
bcHT  X^  1706." 
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"  John  Gaskin,  sou  of  John  Gaskin,  (admitted  a  freeman)  by  patrimony  3rd 
Sept.  1734." 

"John  Guskin,  brasier  and  exciseman,  Newington  Green,"  was  a  liveryman 
of  the  Company  in  1748. 

In  the  churchyard  of  Islington  is  the  following  inscription : — 

**  Beneath  this  stone  are  deposited  the  remains  of  John  Giiskin,  citizen  and 
Leatherseiler  of  London,  who  died  Oct.  27th,  1766,  aged  56;  and  of  Mabel 
Gaskin,  who  died  April  19th,  1791,  aged  84;  the  honoured  parents  of  George 
Gaskin,  D.D.  Lecturer  of  this  parish." 

See  a  long  memoir  of  Dr.  Gaskin,  who  died  Prebendary  of  Ely,  Rector  of 
Stoke  Newinston,  and  of  St.  Benet  Gracechurch,  in  the  Grentleman  s  Magazine, 
vol.  XCIX.  ii.  pp.  183,  280,  643.  It  was  written  by  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev. 
Parker. 


Mr.  Ubban,  Mai/  6. 

TRUTH  is  mighty,  and  will  pre- 
vail— as  Hannibal  is  made  to  say  of 
ancient  Rome  : 

Merses  pro  fun  do,  pulcrior  evenit ; 
Luctere,  magnft  proruit  integrum 
Cum  laude  victorem. 

Not  only  so,  but  Truth  is  rich,  and 
will  reward. 

Led  by  my  Saxon  studies  to  the 
rescue  oi  a  noble  song,  I  brought  my 
little  store  of  Teutonic  as  well  as 
classic  lore  to  bear  upon  the  subject. 
I  return  to  my  Saxon  studies  with 
the  gain  of  a  new  verb  to  my  vocabu- 
lary, and  two  new  illustrations  to  my 
poetical  extracts.  The  participle  "  ge- 
lacad,"  with  or  without  the  present 
conditional  "  gelacige,"  proves  the  ex- 
istence of  a  tceak  verb  "  I4cian,  1&- 
cigean,"  munerarc^  muneri  dare,  to 
give  ns  a  present, — not  found  in  the 
dictionaries. 

Lye -Manning*  and  Bosworth  give 
14can,  offen^e^  saci'ijicare,  and  as  au- 
thority quote  Caedmon*s  paraphi^ase  of 
Daniel — the  fiery  furnace,  "lacende 
lig,"  which  Thorpe  translates  "the 
fatal  flame," — Bosworth  "the  sacri- 
ficing or  fatal  flame."  But  it  was 
kindled  as  n  penal,  not  a  sacrificing 
flame ;  and  to  the  young  Hebrew  mar- 
tyrs it  did  not  prove  fatal,  lliough 
"  Ucian  "  should  be  supposed  to  admit 
a  secondary  sense — to  oner  or  sacrifice, 
still  its  active  participle  would  not  be 
licende,  but  I&cicnde  or  14cigende. 

"  Lacende  "  belongs  to  "  lAcan,"  In- 
dere,  and  means  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  playing,  or  dancing,  that  is, 
quivering,   reverberating,  flame.     An 


*  Lye-Manning,  («.  e.  Lye's  Dictionary 
completed  and  edited  by  Manning.) 


English  bard  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury would  have  made  it"laikandlow." 
The  last  word  is  still  used  in  Scotland. 

Geldcian,  with  its  gel4cad,  reminds 
me  of  another  weak  verb,  drian,  to 
honour,  with  its  participle  ge-arod  or 
arod — left  unattempted  by  Mr.  Thorpe 
(see  Analecta  —  tJudith  —  Glossary), 
and  unsuccessfully  attempted  by  Prof. 
Leo  (Altniederdeutsche  Sprachpro- 
ben),  who  supposes  it  to  be  a  compound 
of  ar  and  eoa,  ivit. 

When  the  Hebrews  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Judith  are  marching  to  attack 
the  Assyrian  camp,  none  of  the  officers 
dares  enters  the  tent  of  Holofernes  to 
give  the  alarm — "  then,"  the  poet  pro- 
ceeds : 

)>a  wear's  si'^^  and  late  sura  to  )>am  4rod 
>ara  beadorlDca,  |>fet  he  in  ]>ttt  burge- 

Bteald 
NitSheard  ne^de,  swa  bine  nyd  fordrftf. 

"  Then  was  at  last  one  of  the  warriors 
honoured  (constituted  or  appointed)  to 
that  service  (or  qjffice),  that  he  should 
boldly  venture  mto  the  pavilion,  as 
necessity  compelled  him.  Such  is 
nearly  the  sense ;  and  we  learn  from 
the  Apocrypha  that  the  person  who 
entered  and  found  his  master  assassi- 
nated was  Bagoas  the  eunuch,  who 
had  introduced  the  Jewish  heroine  to 
the  Captain  of  the  hostile  army  on  the 
previous  evening. 

Though  proposed  with  more  diffi- 
dence than  the  other,  this  will,  perhaps, 
be  found  pretty  near  the  true  expla- 
nation. 

\Mien  I  had  written  this  it  occurred 
tome  that  though  "l&cian"  did  not 
appear  in  the  dictionaries,  "geldcad" 
might  be  found,  and  so  it  may.  "  Gc- 
Ucod  beon,  nitmerari;  Tc  Deum," — 
Lye,    A  striking  example  of  the  pro- 
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gress  of  error:  the  uncial  munerari 
must  be  changed  to  numerari,  that  it 
may  correspond  with  the  English 
version  !     Bosworth  has  faithfully  re- 


corded the  participle  in  his  Appendix, 
but  MS.  Arund.  60  would  have  sug- 
gested a  better  meaning  than  num' 
hered.  Yours,  &c.   £.  Thomson. 


THE  CASTLE  HILL  AT  THETFORD. 


{With  a  Plate.) 


THE  ancient  town  of  Thetford, 
once  of  superior  importance  to  many 
of  its  younger  sisters  which  have  long 
since  outstripped  it  in  population  and 
prosperity,  stands  on  two  navigable 
rivers,  the  Ouse  and  the  Thet.  It  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  arisen  from 
tne  ruins  of  the  Koman  Sitomagus,  and 
it  is  on  all  hands  agreed  to  have  been 
once  the  seat  of  the  East  Anglian 
kings. 

CHie  immense  artificial  hill  forming 
the  centre  of  the  Castle  is  scarcely 
surpassed  in  magnitude  by  any  other 
work  of  the  kind  to  be  founa  elsewhere. 
It  is  minutely  described  in  Martinis 
History  of  the  town,  published  in  1779, 
and  we  are  not  aware  that  any  sub- 
sequent author  has  done  more  than 
copy  or  abridge  it.  AVe  therefore  think 
it  best  to  extract  Martin's  account 
entire : — 

"  On  the  east  side  of  the  present 
town  stands  a  famous  hill,  called  the 
Castle  Hill.  Camden  confessed  him- 
self unable  to  resolve  whether  it  was 
a  work  of  the  Homans  or  Saxons.  It 
is  generally  agreed  at  present  that 
such  kinds  of  fortifications  as  are  ac- 
companied by  a  keep  are  of  a  later 
work.  This  may,  however,  with  great 
probability  be  ascribed  to  the  Saxons, 
as  well  as  that  ancient  boundary  of 
this  kingdom  of  the  East  Angles  upon 
Newmarket  Heath,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  DeviFs  Ditch ;  and  it  may  be 
thought  probable  that  it  was  the  work 
of  some  of  the  first  Saxon  kings  to 
secure  their  capital,  in  case  of  any 
sudden  irruption  or  invasion. 

"  The  exterior  figure  of  this  work 
seems  to  have  been  a  right-angled 
parallelogram  with  the  angles  rounded 
off,  its  greatest  length  lying  from  east 
to  west.  It  consisted  of  two  ramparts, 
each  defended  by  a  ditch.  Within 
these,  near  and  parallel  to  their  west 


sides,  is  a  high  and  steep  mount  or 
keep,  entirely  encompassed  by  a  ditch. 
East  of  this  is  a  large  area  or  place  of 
arms  300  feet  square,  evidently  in- 
tended for  parading  the  troops  em- 
ployed in  its  defence.  This  mount  is 
about  100  feet  in  height,  and  the  cir- 
cumference at  the  base  984 ;  its  dia- 
meter measures  338  feet  at  its  base, 
and  81  on  its  summit,  which  is  dishing 
or  concave  upwards  of  12  feet  below 
its  outer  surface,  owing  probably  to 
its  having  been  once  surrounded  by  a 

Earapet,  the  top  whereof  may  have 
een  gradually  melted  away  by  the  in- 
juries of  time  and  weather.  The  slope 
or  ramp  of  this  mount  is  extremely 
steep,  forming  an  angle  with  the  plane 
of  the  horizon  of  more  than  40  degrees, 
and  yet  no  traces  remain  of  any  path 
or  steps  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
up  machines  or  any  weighty  ammu- 
nition. The  chief  entrance  seems  to 
have  been  on  the  north  side,  where,  in 
the  second  or  inner  rampart,  a  passage 
is  so  formed  that  troops  attempting  to 
enter  must  have  presented  their  flanks 
to  a  double  line  of  the  garrison  looking 
down  upon  them.  Such  was,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, its  form  when  entire.  At  pre- 
sent the  whole  of  the  south  side  is 
covered  with  buildings,  and  towards 
the  east  it  has  been  nearly  levelled, 
and  is  cut  through  by  the  road,  only* 
part  of  its  east  side  near  the  north- 
eastern angle  remaining.  The  inclosing 
ramparts  are  still  near  20  feet  high, 
and  their  ditches  at  bottom  from  60 
to  70  feet  wide,  which,  considering  the 
double  slope  of  45  degrees,  gives  a 
considerable  width  at  the  crest  of  the 
ramparts.  The  ditch  round  the  mount 
measures  42  feet  wide  at  bottom." 

A  plan  and  section  of  the  earth- 
works accompany  this  description  in 
Mr.  Martin's  bopk. 
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Cripphgate  a  Roman  gate  df  London, 


[July, 


Mb.  UliBAK,  June  17. 

X  AM  not  aware  of  any  writer 
having  noticed  the  inconaistencj  of 
Stowe  in  his  account  of  the  old  city 

gates  of  London.     He  supposed  that 
le  seven  of  these  gates  mentioned  by 
Fitz-Stephen,  as  existing  in  his  time 
(viz.  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Se- 
cond) to  have  been, 
The  Postern  Gate  near  the  Tower, 

Aldgate, 
Bishopsgate, 
Aldersgate, 
Newgate, 
Ludgate,  and 
Bridge^te ; 

thus  omitting  Cripplegaiey  although  he 
lii(^y  aA^rwards  says  that  this  eate 
was  '*  90  called  long  before  the  Con- 
quest,** and  that  it  had  been  called 
"  Porta  Contractorum  :  "  a  name  that 
seems  descended  from  the  Roman 
times/  In  short,  there  is  abimdance 
of  evidence  to  show  that  this  gate 
existed  immediately  alter,  and  even 
before,  the  Cooauest. 

It  may,  I  thint,  be  safely  concluded 
that  Cripplegate  was  one  oi  the  original 
gates  in  the  city  wall ;  and  it  was,  in 
my  opinipUt  the  principal  one ;  that  is, 
the  pne  through  which,  in  the  Roman 
times,  their  great  roads  to  the  east, 
north,  and  west  of  London  were  ap- 
proached. It  is  plain  from  the  Itine- 
nuriesi  as  I  view  them,  that  the  stations 
of  the  Romans,  ne^t  to  I^ondon»  to  the 
north  of  the  Thames,  were  only  Dvaro- 
ft(^n»  and  SvUoniaca,  I  haye  differed 
with  former  commentators  on  the 
ItioerBrips  ^s  to  the  site  of  these 
stations,  by  placinjK  DuroUtum  on  the 
riyer  l«ea  about  Uneshunt  and  Wal- 
tbam«  and  ^uUimiaca  at  or  near  Ck>lney 
Q|itch«     It  is  not,  however,  material 


*  Thk  rather  conflrms  the  notiea, 
Mated  at  ia  your  pages  nearly  fix  yean 
M,  of  the  name  ef  Fore-ttrect  having 
hi^  derived  from  some  Roman  forum 
i^lieh  might  have  existed  thereabouts  t 
for  Qodwln  in  his  Exposition  of  Roman 
Antiamties  (p.  8,  edition  1680,)  says, 
that  forum  is  sometimes  taken  for  a  place 
of  negociatiop* 


for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  to  enter 
into  my  reasons  for  this  opmion,  as  my 
object  now  is  to  endeavour  to  shew 
that  these  two  stations  were  approaohed 
from  London  by  Cripplegate ;  and  I 
also  think  that  the  station  Pontes, 
although  it  was,  as  I  believe,  at  Wal- 
ton-upon-Thames,  in  Surrey,  and  on 
the  south  of  the  Thames,t  was  ap- 
proached fVom  London  by  that  gate. 
My  opinion  is  that  from  Cripplegate 
there  was  one  short  road  to  Old-street, 
from  whence,  at  different  points  of 
that  street,  the  road  to  each  of  the 
three  above-mentioned  stations  di- 
verged. It  is  observable  that  Dr. 
Stimeley  imagined  the  road  from 
Pdnies  (which  A#  placed  at  Stanes) 
came  to  Old-street.  It  seems  that  this 
street  has  borne  its  name  for  many 
ages,  which  is  a  stronff  indieation  of 
its  having  been  a  highway  in  very 
early  times. 

Mr.  Maitland  was  of  opinion  that, 
in  the  year  1010,  Crippleffate  was  the 
only  gate  in  the  north  wiul  of  the  city, 
ana  that  it  was  originally  erected  over 
a  Roman  military  way  which  led  from 
London  to  Homsey  4  and  it  has  been 
remarked  that  the  custom  of  making 
proclamations  at  the  end  of  Wood- 
street  may  have  arisen  ftom  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  having  been  one  of 
the  old  Roman  military  ways.  It  is 
absurd  to  derive  the  name  of  this  gate 
^as  Camden  and  many  others  have 
aone)  from  Cripples  begging  there  : 
its  name  probably  arose  from  some 
subterranean  passaoe  there,  whioh,  ac- 
cording to  Fosbrojce,  ^quoting  Dug- 
dale,)  was  called  Crypel-gate. 

Yours,  Ac.  J.  P. 


t  See  Gbnt.  Mag.  for  Maroh,  1841,  p. 
267  I  and  the  Minor  CorreapondeBoe  for 
the  next  month. 

X  I  have  long  thought  that  this  was  the 
course  ef  the  WatUof-atreet,  which  went 
to  Fimiltfn  by  SuUoniae^,  Thus  I  re- 
pudiate Camden's  opinion  of  its  passiag 
"  in  a  direct  line  from  London  tq  Verulam 
oyer  Hampstead-heath,  and  so  by  |C4g- 
worth  and  Ellestre. '  *  Maitland  'a  opinion 
confirms  my  idea  of  the  site  of  SuUoniaca. 
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tHB  MESNAVI  OF  JELALEDDIN  RUMI. 


WHILE  Thomas  Aquinas  was  twist** 
ing  his  syllogisms,  and)  like  the  Roman 
reHarhu  of  old,  entangling  his  adver- 
sary in  their  inextricable  net,  he  little 
dr^med  that  a  far  greater  genius  was 
teachiuff  a  far  nobler  philosophy  in  the 
east)  bmlding  his  lessons  upon  no  cun- 
ning logic,  or  dexterous  sophism,  but 
on  the  eternal  laws  of  the  universe  as 
enounced  in  the  human  hearty  or,  at 
Rabelais  calls  it|  ^^daru  Vauire  petit 
matuki  91M  est  rhomme**'  This  unknown 
contemporary,  Jelaleddin  of  Balkh  in 
Khorassan,  is  the  author  whose  book 
we  now  propose  to  glance  at,  and  rich 
is  the  harvest  which  we  may  find  in 
his  pages. 

A  great  mind*s  thoughts  are  alwavs 
new*  His  intellectual  palaces  are  liKe 
an  ancient  Fompeii  or  Uerculaaeum  in 
the  midst  of  a  modem  Italy ;  the  hand 
of  the  architect  seems  only  just  to  have 
left  the  work)  and  the  steps  oi  the 
owner  almost  still  reverberate  along 
its  coufts.  Thus  the  language  of  the 
Iliad  even  now  bubbles  up  wiUi  all  the 
freshness  of  the  fabled  fountain  of 
yottthi  and  Plato^s  dialogues  have  all 
the  modem  raeinese  of  ^ott ;  and  we 
see  the  same  thing  in  the  Mesbavi  of 
Jelaleddin.  His  pages  wear  all  the 
freshness  of  modern  thought,  and  at 
bottom  must  it  not  ever  be  so  ?  For 
how  can  thought  ever  grow  obsolete  ? 
Modes  of  speech  may  change,  and  the 
fashions  01  thought's  dress  (fbr  such 
is  language)  alter  like  that  Of  our 
bodily  frames;  but  the  living  principle 
within  cannot  change  or  die,  because 
it  is  an  essential  emanation  from  the 
soul  of  man.  Our  modern  hopes  and 
feelings  are  faithfully  reflected  in  the 

Seat  works  of  ancient  days,  just  as 
eir  nuri^rs  equally  |K>urtray  a  Saxon 
or  Athenian  countenance ;  for  the 
human  heart  beats  the  same  under  all 
our  different  habits  and  customs,  and, 
as  our  Shakspere  says, 

Ont  touch  of  natare  tnskds  thd  whole  wdMd  kin. 

The  problems  of  life  which  puzzled 
Jelaleddin  still  puzzle  us  all  to  the 
present  day;  and  the  new  German 
philosophy,  which  is  now  exercising 
such  a  marked  influenee  on  our  lite- 
rature, only  grapples  with  the  old 
difficulties  which  our  author  and  Plato 


had  encountered  before  in  their  journey 
through  life.  The  metaphysical  quea* 
tions  which  meet  the  soul,  whenever  it 
would  leave  the  guidance  of  the  senses, 
and  walk  by  itself,  recur  alike  under 
every  climate  of  the  natural  or  the 
mental  world,  and  probably  thev  must 
continue  to  do  so  to  every  child  of  Adam 
as  long  as  human  nature  continues  the 
same,  and  until  its  intellectual  sight  is 
purged  in  a  new  state  of  existence  (as 
was  that  of  ^neas  in  the  ancient 
fable),  to  see  the  rea/powers  that  shake 
our  menkd  Troy  I  (i^neid  ii.) 

The  questions  of  freewill  and  ne- 
cessity, and  those  other  dark  pifoblems 
of  our  being,  do  not  indeed  admit  of 
an  absolute  solution  in  this  present 
life;  but  surely  We  can  somewnat  ap» 
proximate  thereto,  and  hence  every 
thinker's  experience  in  his  individuM 
efforts  gains  a  value  and  an  interest 
for  all  his  successors ;  for,  at  the  leasts 
he  has  Worked  out  some  tempting 
error  which  befbre  his  time  had  fured 
many  from  the  truth)  and  his  trander<^ 
ings  naVe  proved  that  the  path,  which 
b^(»^  stretched  awAy  so  invitingly 
into  the  distance  in  its  untrodden  pos* 
sibilities,  is  but  a  ddCeitful  byewayi 
which  leads  its  wayfarer  nowhere* 
Thus  even  error  is  nifLde  useful  to  the 
progress  of  the  rest,  and  (as  some  one 
nas  well  said)  each  wanderer  is  a 
Curtius^  who  fills  up  some  gulf  that 
periled  the  safety  of  all.  And  if  6v6n 
error  be  thus  rendered  serviceable,  how 
great  is  the  value  of  those  thoughts 
which  are  intrinsically  true,  and  faithful 
interpi'eters  of  the  various  messages 
which  Nature  entrusts  to  their  utter- 
ance.  By  thus  collecting  and  com- 
paring the  truths  which  we  find  scat* 
tered  in  the  various  thinkers  of  our 
earth,  we,  as  it  were,  add  the  sum  of 
their  lives  to  our  own,  and  are  thud 
enabled  to  conduct  our  observations 
from  different  epochs  of  timC)  adding 
to  the  present  all  the  resour<^(i  of  the 

{)ast.  With  something  of  this  spirit 
et  us  now  ipend  ah  hour  in  thd  com- 
pany of  Jelaleddin  Rumi,  th^  solitary 
thinker  of  KhorassaU)  and  let  us  listen 
for  a  while  to  the  tidings  which  he 
may  tell  us  of  his  own  heart,  and  its 
relations  to  external  things,  as  they 
appeared  to  his  view. 
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As  life*s  sun  set  on  Jclaleddiu  it 
rose  on  Dante,  and  the  incident  is  not 
without  its  significance.  He  was  the 
last  great  thinker  of  Asia,  the  lineal 
descendant  of  those  ancient  Brahmins 
who  thought  so  deeply  in  the  old 
centuries,  before  Alexander's  invasion 
frayed  a  little  footpath  for  history  into 
the  unknown  recesses  of  Hindustan. 
The  dawn  of  European  civilization  was 
breaking,  while  twilight  was  settling 
over  Asia;  and  Dante's  voice,  like  the 
cry  of  the  derwish  from  the  minaret, 
woke  the  sleeping  hum  of  thought  and 
life  among  the  nations  to  grow  only 
louder  and  louder,  we  will  hope, 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe's 
eventful  day ! 

But  little  is  known  of  our  author's 
life,  and  that  little,  like  most  oriental 
biography,  is  vague  and  uncertain. 
The  tradition  runs  that  when  he  was 
quite  young  his  father  was  driven  from 
his  native  place,  Balkh,  hj  the  tyranny 
of  the  sultan,  who  held  his  court  there, 
and  that  he  wandered  with  his  son 
through  various  countries,  where  Jela- 
leddin  probablv  picked  up  that  sharp 
insight  into  liie  which  we  see  in  some 
of  his  tales,  and  which  we  should  have 
hardly  expected  from  his  solitary  habits 
of  mind.  It  is  related  that  on  their 
way  through  Nishdpur  they  visited 
the  celebrated  poet  FerideddSn  Att4r, 
and  tradition  still  remembers  his  pro^ 
phetic  exclamation  on  beholding  his 
young  visitor's  thoughtful  countenance. 
j\jiotEer  interesting  anecdote  is  related 
of  his  later  years  when  he  lived  in  his 
retirement  at  Coniah,  that,  although 
he  was  universally  looked  up  to  as 
the  wisest  man  of  his  time,  he  yet 
habitually  attended  the  lectures  of  his 
friends  on  philosophy  and  morals,  and 
listened  to  their  instructions  with  all 
the  deference  of  their  youngest  pupil. 
So  true  it  is  that  simplicity  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  greatness  of  mind,*  and 
just  as  it  is  the  strong  who  can  be  the 
most  tender,  so  too  the  wisest  arc 
always  the  most  humble. 

Jelaleddin's  work  in  its  very  com- 
mencement gives  the  reader  an  ex- 
pectation of  something  different  from 
all  other  Eastern  books.  Other  authors 
studiously  choose  the  most  elaborate 
titles  for  their  volumes,  and  **Ro8e 

*  To  hnfits^  Zv  TO  y€waiop  irXfurrov 
fitT«xu,    Thucydideti  lii.  83. 
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Gai'dens  "  and  "  Chains  of  Gold  "  are 

Erosaic,  compared  with  many  that  we 
ave  seen.  Thus  a  dull  biographical 
dictionai'y  of  the  poets  is  called  the 
"  Fireworshipper's  Temple,"  and  a 
lexicon  bears  the  name  of  the  "  Seven 
Oceans  !"  But  Jelaleddin  scorned  all 
this,  and  he  simply  calls  his  book  by 
the  species  of  metre  that  he  employea, 
as  if  Lucretius  had  named  his  poem 
"Hexameters,"  or  Poi)e  called  his 
"  Essay  on  Alan "  only  "  Rhymes." 
Nor  is  this  all, — ^he  studiously  avoids 
all  the  elaborate  prefaces  and  dedica- 
tions which  Persian  fashion  insists 
upon  as  rifjorously  as  ever  Western 
critics  stickled  for  the  three  unities ; 
and,  instead  of  addressing  the  prophet 
and  all  the  saints  in  the  Mohammedan 
calendar,  with  long  eulogies  on  living 
characters  besides,  Jelaleddin  sternly 
plunges  into  his  subject  at  once,  and 
opens  with  an  address  to  his  reed-pen, 
comparing  it,  while  absent  from  its 
fellow-reeds,  and  thus  unconsciously 
pouring  forth  the  writer's  sorrows  and 
complaints,  to  the  human  soul  in  its 
state  of  separation  from  its  Maker, 
pouring  forth  its  own  vague  longings 
in  its  aspirations  after  fame  and  art. 
This  leads  him  at  once  into  his  subject- 
matter,  which  he  felt  was  far  too  vast 
to  need  any  ornamental  introductions. 
The  book  itself,  in  its  form^  is  not 
unlike  Plato,  and,  as  the  great  Greek 
chose  to  dress  his  philosophy  in  the 
light  attii*e  of  everyday  conversation, 
Jelaleddin  in  the  same  wav  introduces 
his  meilitations  under  the  guise  of 
narratives  and  myths.  Occasionally 
they  remind  us  of  the  Platonic  mvthsy 
but  more  generally  they  are  fames, 
such  as  those  of  Pilpay  and  Lokman, 
which  have  for  ages  delighted  the 
East^  and  oflen  they  are  historical 
anecdotes,  which  he  perhaps  had  heard 
or  read  in  the  course  of  his  travels 
during  his  youth.  But  these  lighter 
portions  of  his  book  are  only  the 
soavi  /icori,t  on  the  edge  of  the  vase, 
which  are  to  allure  us  to  take  a  deeper 
draught,  and  wider  them,  in  the  form 
of  moral,  or  more  commonly  around 
them,  in  the  form  of  endless  digi'ession 
and  comment,  lie  the  thoughts  and 
truths  which  are  the  real  matter  of 
the  work.  Not  unfrequently  the  com- 
ments have  but  a  slender  connection 


f  Tasio,  i.  3. 
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with  the  story  which  they  are  intended 
to  illustrate,  and  universally  the  text 
is  far  easier  to  understand  than  its 
commentary ;  but  this  was  doubtless 
foreseen  and  intended  by  its  author. 
He  was  no  romancer  or  mythologist, 
though  he  condescended  to  employ  his 
talents  in  their  ways  ;  and  everything 
with  him  is  subservient  to  the  grand 
aim  of  his  work — the  elucidation  of 
his  philosophical  system.  The  grace- 
fiil  tales  which  are  continualfy  in- 
troduced, and  which  form  the  light 
bridges  by  which  we  cross  from  one 
speculation  to  another,  are  only  in- 
tended to  allure  us  onvards ;  and,  how- 
ever he  may  have  laboured  to  beautify 
them  with  all  the  graces  of  art,  (and 
he  seems  to  have  had  every  talent  at 
his  command,  and  the  pathetic  or  the 
descriptive,  the  sportive  or  the  earnest, 
are  ahse  in  his  immediate  control,)  he 
everywhere  manifests  his  original  de- 
sign, and  every  turn  of  the  story  leads 
into  a  digression,  which  at  last  winds 
round  unexpectedly  into  the  continua- 
tion of  the  narrative.  This  plan  is 
maintained  throughout  the  whole  book, 
just  as  all  Plato*s  works  are  in  dialogue ; 


and  at  the  close  we  find  his  varied 
powers  apparently  as  unexhausted  as 
at  the  beginning. 

The  work  consists  of  six  long  cantos 
or  defters^  and  each  of  these  contains 
its  quota  of  stories,  and  of  course  its 
corresponding  amount  of  digressions 
and  comments.  Hundreds  of  fine 
thoughts  lie  scattered  everywhere  in 
each,  with  a  profusion  whicn  none  but 
master-minds  can  afibrd ;  and  he  often 
flings  away  an  idea  in  a  casual  line 
which  a  more  economical  writer  would 
have  expanded  into  a  pase.  The 
stories  themselves  are  probably  derived 
from  all  sources,  but  his  manner  of 
treating  them  is  always  his  own.  Ever^ 
kind  of  subject  is  to  be  (bund  in  his 
pages,  from  the  lightest  joke  to  the 
deepest  pathos,  and  the  style,  chameleon" 
like,  adapts  itself  with  equal  facility  to 
all.  Tlius  in  the  fiflh  defter,  he  tells 
us  an  amusing  story  of  a  man  who 
brought  home  a  piece  of  meat  to  his 
wife,  which,  however,  she  gave  away 
before  it  came  to  table,  and  then  laid 
the  blame  of  the  theft  on  the  cat.  The 
good  man  forthwith  puts  the  cat  into 
the  scales,  and  exclaims. 


Three  pounds  are  here  weighed, — ^now  the  meat  which  I  brought 
Weighed  exactly  three  pounds  to  a  hair  when  'twas  bought. 
If  these  pounds  are  the  caVs^  why,  then,  where  is  the  meat  ? 
And  if  they*re  the  meat's,  why,  then,  where  is  the  cat  7 

Others  are  legendary ;  thus  in  one  we  have  a  fine  tradition  of  some  Mo- 
hammedan saint  named  Mustaphi. 

Early  one  morning  he  made  his  ablutions, 

And  he  washed  his  face  and  hands  in  the  cool  water  ; 

Next  he  washed  his  feet,  and  then  sought  for  his  boot, 

But  a  robber,  which  he  knew  not  of,  was  near. 

The  holy  man  stretched  out  his  hand  to  seize  it. 

When  an  eagle  suddenly  caught  it  from  his  grasp. 

And  bore  it  up  like  the  wind  into  the  air, 

And  out  of  it,  lo !  there  fell  a  snake  to  the  ground ! 

Yea,  a  black  snake  fell  from  the  boot ; 

And  thus  the  good  eagle  saved  the  holy  seer, 

And  he  brought  it  back  when  the  danger  was  o'er. 

And  Mustaphi  bowed  his  head  and  turned  to  prayer. 


There  is  another  of  this  kind,  which 
occurs  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  first 
book ;  and,  as  it  is  probably  a  confusion 
of  the  history  of  Shadrach,  Meshec, 
and   Abednego,   with   an   inoidont  in 


Antiochus*  persecution  in  the  time^  of 
the  Maccabees,  I  subjoin  a  translation 
of  it,  only  occasionally  condensing  its 
digressions. 


I. 

Behold  what  that  Jewish  tyrant  attempted  ! 
He  set  up  an  image  by  the  side  of  a  fire, 
And  all  who  refused  to  bow  down  to  the  image 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXX. 
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Should  be  thrown  by  his  mandate  into  the  fire. 

As  if  he  had  not  sufficiently  worshipped  the  idol  of  Self, 

Lo  !  from  that  idol  of  Self,  another  idol  is  bom  ! 

The  idol  of  Self  is  the  mother  of  all  idols : 

Those  are  the  snakes,  but  ihU  is  the  dragon  ! 

Self  is  the  flint  and  steel,  and  the  idol  is  the  spark ; 

The  ipark  indeed  may  be  quenched  by  water. 

But  how  shall  water  quench  the  flint  and  steel  ? 

Or  how  shall  a  man,  with  tliese  in  his  heart,  haye  rest  ? 

These  have  the  Are  deeply  hidden  within  them, 

And  how  shall  the  water  penetrate  thereto  ? 

The  idol  is  as  black  water  in  a  bottle, 

But  the  soul  is  that  black  water's /oun/atn  ; 

And,  though  the  water  in  the  botde  be  destroyed, 

Yet  the  black  fountain  still  flows  on  fresh  and  new. 

Easy,  most  easy,  is  it  to  break  the  bottle ; 

But  only  the  fool  thinks  it  easy  to  see  the  soul ! 

Oh,  my  child  !  if  thuu  would'st  know  all  the  phases  of  the  soul, 

Thou  must  read  all  the  story  of  Hell,  with  her  seven  doors. 

Every  soul  hath  its  deceits,  and  in  each  deceit 

A  hundred  Pharaohs  and  Pharaoites  are  drowned. 

Do  thou  fly  for  refuge  to  Moses  and  to  Moses'  God, 

And  seek  not  Truth's  heavenly  water  from  Pharaoh. 

II. 

The  Jewish  King  seiied  a  mother  with  her  child, 

And  brought  them  both  before  the  fire  ; 

"  Oh  woman,''  he  cried,  **  bow  down  before  the  image, 

Or  thou  shalt  burn  in  thy  silence  in  yonder  fire  1" 

The  woman  was  a  pure  and  holy  believer, 

And  she  revised  to  do  homage  to  the  idol ; 

And  he  seized  her  child  and  flung  it  in  the  flame, 

And  the  mother  feared,  and  turned  her  heart  from  its  faith. 

She  prayed  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  worship. 

When  the  voice  of  her  child  was  heard  from  the  fire  ; 

'*  Oh  come  hither,  my  mother,  for  here  I  am  happy, 

Though  to  outward  appearance  I  may  be  in  the  midst  of  a  flame ; 

Oh  come  hither,  my  mother,  and  behold  the  proofs  of  truth. 

And  learn  the  nobiUty  of  the  lords  of  truth ; 

Oh  come  hither,  and  learn  the  secrets  of  Abraham, 

How  he  found  in  the  furnace  roses  and  jessamines."' 

It  was  death  which  I  saw  when  I  was  bom  from  thee  ; 

It  was  death  when  I  was  delivered  from  the  womb. 

When  I  was  bom  I  escaped  from  a  prison 

Into  a  world  of  fresh  air  and  fair  colours  ; 

But  now  I  see  that  the  world  is  but  a  prison. 

Since  I  have  tasted  the  rest  which  is  in  this  fire. 

Oh  come  hither,  my  mother,  for  our  good  fortune  hath  arrived ; 

Oh  come  hither,  nor  throw  away  prosperity  from  thy  hand. 

Thou  hast  seen  the  power  of  the  tyrant, — come  hither 

That  thou  may'st  know  the  power  and  the  mercy  of  God. 

Oh  come  hither,  and  call  others  with  thee. 

For  the  King  bath  made  a  banquet  in  this  fire. 

Come  ye  hither,  my  friends,  like  moths  round  a  taper, 

Leap  into  the  fir&,  in  the  eye  of  your  persecutors ; 

Plunge  ye  all  into  this  deep  sea, 

That  your  souls  may  be  washed  and  purified." 

Then  the  mother  flung  herself  into  the  flames* 

And  ike  sympathy -seeking  child  seized  her  hand  in  hii  ; 

And  the  mother  also  burst  into  speech. 


*  There  is  an  Oriental  tradition  that  Nimrod  threw  Abraham  into  a  furnace. 
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StkB  also  itning  the  pearls  of  the  praiie  of  God's  mercy  ; 
She  shouted  to  the  people  from  the  midst  of  the  fire, 
And  the  hearts  of  the  crowd  were  astonished  at  her  speech* 

III. 

And  after  this,  the  people,  forgetful  of  themselves, 

Leaped  into  the  lire,  both  men  and  women  ; 

\Vithoat  other  allurements,  tiirough  sole  love  of  the  Loved  One» 

For  thb  love  maketh  even  the  bitter  to  be  sweet ! 

And  thns  it  went  on,  until  at  length  the  officers 

Forbade  the  people  any  longer  to  destroy  themselves. 

That  Jewish  tyrant  became  confounded  and  ashamed, 

And  he  repented  in  sorrow  of  heart  for  what  he  had  done  ; 

Since  the  people  only  loved  their  faith  the  more, 

And  became  only  the  holier  for  the  tortures  of  the  body. 

The  deceit  of  Satan  returned  on  himself. 

And  he  only  beheld  his  own  blackness  thereby  ; 

And  howe'er  he  tried  to  rend  the  garments  of  the  faithful, 

His  own  garments  were  rent,  and  theirs  remained  unhurt ! 
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It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into 
Jelaleddin*8  philosopny  as  a  si/stem^  as 
this  would  lead  us  into  a  very  wide 
field  of  in<mirj  on  the  probable  in- 
fluence of  JPiato*s  philosophy  on  the 
Eastern  mind.  Much  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  Academy  doubtless  came  origi- 
nally from  Egypt  and  India  ;  but  still 
more  was  superadded  of  native  growth, 
and  this  was  destined  in  course  of  time 
to  re-act  powerfiilly  upon  the  original 
Oriental  parent ;  and  thus  Platonism, 
in  its  ofispring  neo-Platonism,  has  in- 
fluenced Arabian  and  Persian  philo- 
sophy in  some  respects  even  more  than 
Aristotle.  The  school  of  philosophy 
which  so  long  flourished  in  Alexandria, 
became  under  Ammonius,  Plotinus,* 
and  Jamblichus,  the  last  bulwark  of 
Heathendom  against  Christianity ;  and 
its  influence  on  its  riyal  long  survived 
in  the  many  Platonizing  herei<iies  which 
sprang  up  in  the  Church,  and  even 
many  of  the  fathers  endeavoured  to 
graft  Platonic  truths  into  their  works, 
and  thus  (as  Augustine  said)  spoil  the 
heathens  of  their  few  jewels,  just  as 
the  Israelites  spoiled  the  Egyptians. 
But,  much  as  Platonic  influence  maybe 
traced  in  the  European  mind  during 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries  of  our 
era,  it  was  in  Asia  that  its  ^eatest 
triumphs  were  to  be  seen.  Ine  stars 
of  philosophy  which  had  faded  before 
the  sun  of  Christianity  rose  again  in 

>  *  When  the  Emperor  Gordian  made  an 
expedition  into  the  East,  Plotinus  accom- 
panied him,  and  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  several  Orieotal  laget. 


splendour  in  the  darkness  of  Asiatic 
idolatr]^  ;  und  thus,  when  Europe  re- 
lapsed into  ignorance,  Plato  ana  Aris- 
totle alike  found  a  home  under  Ara- 
bian civilization.  Almamon,  the  se- 
venth of  the  Abbassides,  collected 
Greek  books  wherever  he  could  find 
them,  and  in  the  ninth  century  Ho- 
nain,  a  physician  of  the  Ncstorian  sect, 
who  lived  at  Bagdad,  translated  both 
Aristotle  and  Plato;  and  a  general 
love  of  philosophy  diflused  itself  among 
the  learned  men  at  the  court  of  the 
caliphs.  Among  other  sects,  arose  that 
of  tnc  Sti/vt^  who  may  almost  be  called 
the  Platonists  of  the  East,  and  these 
seem  especially  to  have  prevailed  in 
Persia.  Numerous  teachers  of  their 
doctrines  were  continually  lecturing 
in  the  clifTercnt  cities,  and  nearly  aD 
the  great  Persian  poets  adopted  their 
creed,  and  inculcated  it  in  their  works. 
Various  schools  were  formed,  under 
the  guidance  of  their  several  teachers, 
and  Sufeyism,  as  a  system^  gradually 
evolved  itself  from  their  labours,  in 
all  its  heterogeneous  elements,  deriving 
some  from  Plato  and  Plotinus,  and 
others  perhaps  from  the  traditional 
wisdom  of  the  Gymnosophists  and  the 
Brahmins  of  India,  and  superadding 
to  all  these  numberless  discoveries  of 
its  own  ;  for  all  systems  of  philosophy 
are  at  best  only  suggestive^  and  none 
can  exhaust  the  human  heart  in  all  the 
fresh  developments  of  its  world-old 
principles.  Encli  system  represents  a 
phase  of  its  own,  with  more  or  less 
fidelity,  according  to  the  measure  (in 
its  author's  mind;  of  that  love  of  truth 
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which,  in  fact,  forms  the  meaning  of 
the  term  philosophy ;  but,  howsoever 
partiality  or  vanity  may  distort  the 
picture,  each  still  represents  its  phase. 
Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Jelaleddin  are  in 
this  view  alike  true ;  and  the  perfect  phi- 
losophy (if  fluch  there  be  within  human 
possibility)  will  comprehend  each  in 
itself,  and,  as  Emerson  says,  will  build 
affirmations  outside  of  all  their  negations. 
Sufeyism  may  be  pronounced  the 
nearest  approach  to  Christianity  that 
poor  fallen  man  can  attain  by  his  own 
unaided  efforts;  and  probably  even 
Jiere  Christianity  has  exercised  an 
unseen  influence,  without  which  the 
whole  system  would  have  been  far  dif- 
ferent. The  Nestorians,  who  swarmed 
in  Persia,  diffused  the  light  of  their 
doctrines,  even  amongst  the  Moham- 
medans who  surrounded  them ;  and  in 
this  way,  however  we  may  disbelieve 
the  story  of  Sergius  the  monk,  we 
may  easiyr  account  for  the  better  parts 
of  the  K!oran.  For  the  presence  of 
any  portion  of  truth  is  never  without 
its  influence  eyen  on  those  who  disbe- 
lieve it,  and,  though  we  may  lose  it 


from  our  sight,  it  has  not  been  barren 
or  useless ;  perhaps  it  has  made  error 
1(^88  erroneous,  or  at  the  worst  we  may 
hope  that  it  has  been  absorbed^  and 
thus  the  error  that  has  apparently 
conquered  it,  is  the  weaker  for  its  vic- 
tory, for  it  has  no  longer  that  whole^ 
ness  of  falsehood  in  which  consisted  its 
strength ;  the  quicksilver  is  indeed 
absorbed  in  the  ring,  but  the  ring  has 
lost  its  cohesion,  and  will  snap. 

Sufeyism  recognises  the  fall  of  man ; 
the  human  soul  hath  lost  its  connection 
with  its  Maker,  and  all  its  heroisms 
and  glorious  strivings  in  this  life  are 
but  its  unconscious  gropings  after  the 
lost  inheritance,  which  it  feels  by  in- 
stinct was  once  its  own.  It  has  lost  its 
Maker,  in  whom  alone  it  could  And 
happiness,  and  it  here  loses  itself  in  a 
chase  after  the  shadows  of  the  world, 
and  only  disappointment  attends  all 
its  efforts. ,  Sufeyism  would  lead  it 
back  to  its  Maker,  away  from  self  or 
the  world,  convinced  that  these  can 
never  fill  its  infinite  longings,  or  as 
our  author  expresses  it, 


Though  thou  shouldest  pour  the  whole  ocean  into  thy  cup, 
'Tis  but  a  day's  poor  pittance  for  the  soul ; 


and  thus  it  would  guide  it  to  that  re- 
ligatio  which  is  the  essence  and  aim  of 
sJl  religion.  However  human  error 
may  mingle  itself  with  this,  at  bottom 
we  find  a  great  truth,  and  thus  a  poor 
Sufi  may  teach  us  lessons  if  we  receive 
them  with  a  loving  caution.  Augus- 
tine continually  speaks  as  a  Sufi,  and 
many  of  his  most  beautiful  passages 
might  be  quoted  as  instances ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Bossuet^s  grand 
sermon  on  the  profession  of  Madame 
de  le  Valli^re,  which  is  full  of  Augus- 
tine*s  influence  in  every  page.*  But 
we  have  said  enough  of  this,  and  will 


now  proceed  more  particularly  to  our 
author  as  a.  poet. 

Jelaleddin  aboimds  with  splendid 
passages  and  original  thoughts,  and 
these  are  not  carefully  elaborated,  with 
every  extrinsic  art  to  make  them  pro- 
minent, but  are  oflen  scattered  with  a 
careless  profusion  which  would  have 
made  a  poorer  genius  bankrupt!  In 
proof  of  our  praise  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing, merely  premising  that  these  are 
no  isolated  n*agments,  but  only  such 
as  occur  repeatedly  in  every  part  of 
the  work. 


The  lovers  of  the  All  are  not  the  lovers  of  the  part ; 

He  who  loves  the  part  falls  short  of  the  all. 

When  the  part  loves  the  part, 

Too  soon  its  loved  object  flits  away  into  the  all ; 

He  stands  forlorn  amongst  strangers, 

And  his  arm  becomes  palsied,  and  he  dies. 

The  creature  flies  to  the  Creator,  and  he  is  left  behind. 

The  rose-odour  flies  to  the  rose,  and  the  thorn  is  left  behind. 

like  the  fool  who  sees  the  sunshine 


*  I  would  recommend  this  sermon  to  such  of  my  readers  who  may  not  know  it. 
It  ii  A  complete  expoiition  of  Christian  Sufeyism,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ea^reiiioD. 
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Gleam  upon  the  wall,  and  becomes  wonder-struck  at  the  sight ; 

He  loves  the  wall,  for  he  saith  ''  Here  is  the  true  brightness !  ** 

For  he  knows  not  that  it  is  but  the  reflection  of  the  sun  of  Heayen ; 

And  when  the  sunbeam  returns  thither  whence  it  came, 

He  sees  the  dark  wall  standing  alone  in  its  place. 

While  he  himself  remains  afar  from  his  desires, 

With  a  lost  purpose,  and  an  empty  aim,  and  a  wearied  foot. 

The  next  describes  the  steady  path  of  the  true  seeker  after  God,  and  con- 
tains a  distinction  which  is  not  unlike  the  Platonic  to^a  and  eirurrrffiri. 

Knowledge  hath  two  wings,  Opinion  hath  but  one, 

And  Opinion  soon  fails  in  its  orphan  flight ; 

The  bird  with  one  wing  soon  droops  its  head  and  falls, 

But  give  it  two  wings,  and  it  gains  its  desire. 

Hie  bird  of  Opinion  flies,  rising  and  falling 

On  its  one  wing,  in  vain  hope  of  its  rest ; 

But  when  it  escapes  from  Opinion  and  Knowledge  receives  it. 

It  gains  its  two  wings  and  spreads  them  wide  to  Heaven. 

On  its  two  wings  it  flies  like  Gabriel, 

Without  doubt  or  conjecture,  and  without  speech  or  voice» 

Though  the  whole  world  should  shout  beneath  it, 

**  Thou  art  in  the  road  to  God,  and  in  the  perfect  faith,'' 

It  would  not  become  warmer  at  their  speech. 

And  its  lonely  soul  would  not  mate  with  theirs. 

And  though  they  should  shout  to  it  "  Thou  hast  lost  thy  way ; 

Thou  thinkest  thyself  a  mountain,  and  art  but  a  leaf,'' 

It  would  not  lose  its  convictions  from  their  censure. 

Nor  vex  its  bosom  with  their  loud  reproof. 

And  though  sea  and  land  should  join  in  concert. 

Exclaiming,  "  Oh,  wanderer,  thou  hast  lost  thy  road,'' 

Not  an  atom  of  doubt  would  fall  into  its  soul, 

Nor  a  shade  of  sorrow  at  the  scorner's  scorn. 

Here  is  a  "winged  word"  of  his  upon  free  will  and  necessity : — 

In  a  thousand  things  where  thy  love  exercised  its  will 

Thou  hast  felt  the  reality  of  thine  own  power. 

In  a  thousand  things  where  thy  will  had  no  part 

Thou  hast  felt  under  a  secret  necessity  from  God. 

The  saints  have  their  necessity  in  this  life. 

While  the  infidels  have  their  necessity  in  the  life  to  come ; 

The  saints  have  their  free  will  laid  up  for  them  in  eternity, 

While  the  infidels  have  their  free  will  in  this  present  world  of  time. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  his  irony,  a  quality  in   the  use  of  which 
our  author  (like  Plato)  not  imfrequently  indulged  himself. 

Thy  state  resembles  that  noble  fly 

Who  thought  himself  to  be  somebody. 

He  had  heard  the  discourse  of  some  flatterers, 

And  he  said,  "  I  am  the  Simorgh  of  my  day." 

Sitting  upon  a  leaf  in  a  pond, 

He  lifted  his  head  like  the  pilot  of  a  ship : 

'*  I  have  read,"  said  he,  "  of  the  sea  and  a  ship, 

And  long  have  I  been  thinking  of  the  matter. 

Behold  I  here  is  my  sea,  and  this  is  my  ship. 

And  I  am  the  pilot  who  guides  the  helm." 

He  then  launched  forth  his  bark  upon  his  ocean, 

And  he  displayed  his  might  beyond  compare. 

Numbers  of  men  are  like  this  fly, — 

Where  is  the  eye  that  can  see  it  aright  ? 

The  world  is  just  as  large  as  their  vision : 

Such  is  their  eye,  fueh  therefore  is  the  world. 


Rktroipsctivb  Rbvikw.  Z^aXj, 


JekleddinhadthePlatonioreTeTenoe  M  the  sleep  vhioh  it  briagB  to  man  is 

for  dreuna,  and  he  often  expreues  hia  a   mnemonic   of   hia   own   morbdi^. 

awe  at  the  thought  of  Bight,  that  mys-  Thus,  in  the  opening  of  one  of  fail 

terious  shadow  which  falG  on  the  earth  chapters,  he  ezclaiins — 
aa  if  doilj  to  remind  it  of  ita  end,  just 

Eiorj  nighl,  oli  Slef  |i,  from  the  net  of  tho  body 

ThoQ  releuest  our  iouIb.  and  draneat  pictarei  before  them ; 

Bverj  night  thou  releaaeat  them  from  tlieir  oage, 

AudsettMt  tl       '  '■   ■ 

A.t  night  the  i 

At  night  ths  aultan 

No  »orri>w,  no  care,  no  profit,  no  losa, 

And  no  (bought  or  fear  of  lAU  man  or  Ihai. 

No  detacbed  extracts,  however,  can'  and,  with  a  Tiew  to  supplying  some- 

sive  the  English  reader  anj  adequate  thing  of  this  deSctencj,  we  purpose  next 

idea  of  the  book,  or  of  the  manner  in  mouth  to  conclude  our  notice  with  one 

which  narrative  and  moral  are  blended ;  of  hia  mjitical  atoriea. 


RETROSPECTIVE  REVIEW. 

Dtlicia  Poetanim  Belgieoram,  ed.  Gruteri.  2  oofa. — Coiududed. 

(Oo»timu*d/rom  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  2T2.) 

P.  602. — "  Ad  Britanniara."— Describing  Queen  Elizabeth  aa  the  glory  and 
light  of  England. 

Nan  tilii  noi  minima  eat,  Imo  noz  nulla,  tametai 

Longini  (Ethiopum  Sol  Uce  luitrat  agros, 
Scilicet  ira^  vicam  Phabi  tunc  prsttit  BUta, 

Pnestat  et  ambramm  non  sinit  eiie  tocom. 

a  that  a  mde  atanuy  climate 

Iniala  cincta  truci  mare  quod  libi  vindicat  ortaa 

O  iecli  tripUcii  gloria  trina  tnos 
Hind  ratione  caret ;  nam  pr^ilatttifma  (H«{Vf 

Nalura  abilruiiM  gondii  Auitrc  Jseu. 
Sic  duplicem  de  vepra  rogam  produdt  adnnca 

Si  cochlea  baccaa  uperiore  tegit. 


P.  818.^ — ^^  Ad  Angliee  Reginam." — Of  old,  the  oonrtlT  poet  aaji,  tfae  heroea 
ol  the  cai'th  aspired  to  the  iwHHptM  Mivto  of  hMTen  i  pfit  noir-i- 
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At  nunc  sponte  Dei  stellata  palatia  Unqnunt) 

Suntqne  habitatores  eordii,  Blifta,  ttii  t 
Pallor  ?  an  hoc  ipio  clamant  toealiter, — "  iitii 

Puriui  etJM  allqaid  nobilittsqtte  Pdlo." 

P.  824.—"  In  Iiortmi  Reginse  Anglia/'^What  garden  of  Queen  Elizabeth*8 
this  was  that  is  thus  celebrated  we  cannot  «ay.  Was  it  Richmond  f  Ni^iaudi  ? 
Hatfield?  or  Greenwich  ?  At  this  yerj  tiine  i^hen  the  Dpet  wm  laudW  the 
beauty  of  the  royal  gardens,  the  Queen  was  sending  to  nolland  for  aMfuce 
when  she  wanted  one  for  dinner. 

Pendula  ne  celebret  quisqaam  pomaria  Cyri, 

Hesperidumve  ambrasi  AlcinoiTe  nemus. 
Namque  Britanniacse  quid  nam  certare  Tiretis 

Virginis  heec  atque  h«c  Martei  rel  arte  queant  ? 
Hie  Datura  brevi  clauiit  simul  omnia  gyro 

Quie  varie  cunctis  sparserat  antii  locis. 
Hie,  unquam,  cum  Sole,  soloque  exotica  quntis 

Transtttlit,  et  solitum  jussit  habere  decui. 
Vif  flores,  fructusque  oculoi  hilarantia  f  fmctos 

Vis  floreaque  quibus  stat  medicatui  odor  ? 
Vis  frutices  pariter  folio  ac  tadice  salubres  ? 

Vis  quels  Bruma  nequit,  quels  Nepa  ferre  malum  ? 
Estne  volup'  vits  scatebris  accombere  fonti  ? 

Pergula  densa  placet  ?  gramina  tonsa  juYaat  ? 
Innumerarum  avium  gratum  est  audire  susarros  ? 

Arboreis  libitum  est  delitnisse  comis  ? 
Hie,  hie  istorum  dubia  est  tibi  copia,  quodque 

Nusquam  alibi  est,  istis  fas  reperire  locis. 
O  nitor,  6  odor,  6  color,  6  genuina  Tolupias  ! 

Par  quidam  his  Tempe  coelica  ferre  queant  ? 
Non  rarer  certe.     SI  non  Hera  desuper  horti 

Demissa  hue  ad  nos  hujus  Elisa  foris. 
Quippe  orbi  toto,  livore  fatente  rel  ipso, 

Non  modo  flos  florum,  ver  quoque  yeris  ades  I 

P.  830.—"  Ad  Britanniam." 

P.  833. — "  Ad  Reginam  Anglia." — A  laudatory  poem  ending— 

Ut  quamvis  rideat  Cicero  atque  Demosthenis  ore 

Suada,  et  Homerus  ei  det  latus  atque  Maro, 
Seque- inter  nil  non  fingant  simul  atque  refingant, 

Mentiri  de  te  nil  aliquando  queant. 

1».  840.—"  Ad  Elisam  Britannam." 

P.  843. — **  t)e  Re^nse  Britannise  Cantu ;"  on  the  vocal  powers  and  musieal 
harmony  of  the  Virgm  Queen. 

Vos  6  qui  spatium  mundi  decurritis  ingens, 

Qua  Tia  cunque  rot«,  qua  ria  cnnque  rati. 
Littora  ne  proprius  trepidate  venire  Britanna, 

Vox  licet  auriculas  prodigiosa  beet. 
Non  hie  Sirenum  cantns,  sed  cantus  Elisie  est, 

Lumine  qua  fuerit,  si  propriore  frui. 
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Non  unam  cernetis  in  una  Tirgine  diyse 

EflSgiem,  ei  quidquid  pulcri  babet  aula  Jovis. 
Immemoresque  nimifl  vestri  pne  fluctubus  almee 

Letitise,  hsec  tandem  quibitU  ore  loqoi. 
O  fortnnatos  quels  fas  sine  moribus  uUis 

In  solido  coeli  gaudia  ferre  solo.. 

P.  855. — "ElissB  Britanniarum  Principi,"  commending  the  wisdom  of  her 
counsellors  and  parliament. 

Sed  latus  omne  etiam  stiparis  utrinque  senatu 

Cui  mentis  rectse,  cui  sapientiee  amor. 
£t  dubitabit  adhuc  tibi  se  dare  ceeterus  orbis. 

Semper  uti  placid&  pace  beatus  agat? 

P.  857. — "  ReginoB  Britanniarum,"  ending  thus  : — 

In  terris  sed  enim'simul  ac  semel  unica  Elian  es 
Laurea,  Sol,  Pheenix,  Unio,  Virgo,  Rosa. 

P.  865. — "  ReginaB  Anglise."  The  invention  of  the  poet  seems  to  grow  rather 
exhausted  by  the  sameness  of  his  subject,  so  as  to  offer  nothing  to  notice  in  the 
present  lines.    P.  871  has  another  copy  with  the  same  title. 

P.  864.— "In  Britanniam  Gulielmi  Camdeni." 

Quae  v'lx  nota  sibi  fiiit  ante  BritanniOt  utrique 

Nunc  Camdene  orbi  munere  nota  tuo  est. 
Igpiotceque  Telut  fuerat  non  ulla  cupido, 

Sic  modo  sic  notam  mundus  uterque  cupit. 
Sed  tamen  incassum  ;  nimia  nam  dote  superba 

Quem  libet  indignum  credit  amore  sui. 

Thus  finish  the  Eulogies  of  the  laborious  Gruter,  at  p.  1117.  Amon^ 
the  poems  that  follow  of  Daniel  Heinsius  is  one  "  In  Richardi  Bland^  Angb, 
dbputationem  pro  gradu  magisterii,**  consisting  of  one  hundred  iambic  lines 
in  praise  of  a  modest,  virtuous,  and  industrious  youth,  who  had  preferred  the 
honest  company  of  the  monks,  to  the  wiles,  and  sorceries,  and  dbsoluteness  of 
Circe  or  Calypso. 

At  tu  Britanno  sidus  exortnm  solo, 
Bland  I,  tot  inter  cassa  delectamina 
Dulcis  juventie,  totque  ventorum  minas 
Quas  ilia  menti  pestilens  sidus  bonae, 
Pravse  voluptas  semper  eetate  comes, 
Contagioso  mollis  afflat  halitu, 
Voto  potitus  inclyto,  portum  tenes. 

Thus  finish  our  extracts  from  these  little  volumes,  which,  not  being  of  any 
great  value,  are  still  curious,  and  have  never  been  brought  to  light  from  the 
obscure  comers  in  which  they  have  long  lay  hidden ;  and,  though  their  notices 
of  our  country,  and  people,  and  literature  are  scanty,  the  foreign  scholar  will 
be  rewarded  by  finding  in  them  ample  records  of  the  genius  and  literature  of 
the  continental  poets  of  Europe.  Unfortunately  &  work  which  might  have 
been,  under  the  direction  of  better  taste  and  judgment,  of  the  very  highest 
value,  fell  into  hands  in  which  good  and  bad  arc  mixed  up  without  discrimi- 
nation ;  and  the  printer  was  as  wanting  in  care  to  the  typography,  as  the  editor 
was  to  the  merit  of  the  poems  which  he  admitted. 

J.  M. 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  History  of  Florence^  together  with 
The  Prince^  and  various  Historical 
Tracts.  By  Nicolo  Machiavelli.  A 
new  transkUion,  Post  Svo,  pp.  xx.  522. 
(Bohn*s  Standard  Library,  No.  24.) 
THIS  volume  is  an  average  speci- 
men of  the  advantages  and  defects  of 
the  European  and  Standard  Libraries. 
Works  that  are  scarce,  or  at  least  un- 
common, are  thus  brought  within 
ordinarj  reach,  and  increased  stores 
of  readmg  and  observation  are  opened 
to  the  public.  But  the  execution  is 
often  mediocre,  and  disfigured  with 
errors  through  the  rapidity  of  the  pen 
or  of  the  press.  Still  the  blame  be- 
longs in  a  great  degree  to  the  public, 
who  call  loudly  for  cheapness,  by  which 
is  not  meant  a  valuable  article  at  a 
reasonable  price,  but  a  nominally  low 
charge  that  affords  no  adequate  re- 
muneration to  the  projector.  Hence 
he  is  forced  to  indemnify  himself  in 
other  ways,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
literary  and  typographical  execution. 
Indeed,  the  earlier  of  tnese  speculations. 
The  European  Library,  has  already  been 
abandoned,  and  the  success  of  the  sur- 
vivor may  partly  be  attributed  to  its 
being  left  alone  m  the  field.  The  fact 
is  that  these  volumes  are  priced  a  third 
too  low,  and  it  would  be  better  on  all 
accounts  but  mere  nominal  cheapness, 
if  a  higher  charge  were  made  and 
greater  care  bestowed. 

Machiavelli's  History  of  Florence 
could  only  be  procured  hitherto  in 
Fameworth's  translation  of  the  au- 
thor's entire  works,  or  in  old  ones  that 
are  rarely  met  with.  It  was,  there- 
fore well  chosen  for  republication, 
especially  as  Mr.  Roscoe's  Histories  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  Leo  X.  and 
Sismondi*8  Italian  Literature  had  been 
already  published  in  this  form.  But 
it  is  executed  in  a  slovenly  manner ; 
and,  as  we  had  made  some  notes  to 
that  effect  while  reading  it,  we  now 
make  use  of  them  to  enforce  the  sug- 
gestions offered  above.  The  misprints 
are  not  numerous,  though  glaring;  but 
on  what  principle  the  translation  is  made 
we  cannot  discover,  for  the  names  are 
Gent.  Mao.  Vol.  XXX. 


sometimes  left  in  Italian  and  some- 
times not.  Thus  at  p.  18,  among  the 
Electors  of  the  Grerman  empire,  we 
have  the  Bishops  of  Magonza,  Treviri, 
and  Colonia  for  Mentz,  Treves,  and 
Cologne.  At  p.  20,  William  (the 
Norman)  is  surnamed  Ferabac  for 
Fierbras.  At  p.  26,  Jean  de  Brienne, 
King  of  Jerusalem,  is  called  Giovanni. 
At  p.  299  we  have" Giovanni Corvino, 
the  V aiwode  "  of  Hungary  ;  and  at  p. 
451,  for  Philopcemen  the  translator 
substitutes  Philopemenc*,  which  be- 
longs to  no  language  whatever,  and  is 
probably  a  bad  attempt  to  Hellenise 
the  Italian  Philopemene.  On  the  other 
hand,  at  p.  19,  the  husband  of  the 
Countess  Matilda  is  called  Godfred, 
and  elsewhere  we  have  Frederick, 
Lewis,  &c.  The  person  who  is  called 
John  Agut  at  p.  39,  becomes  Hawk- 
wood  (his  real  name)  at  p.  141,  and 
Acuto  at  445.  Jacques  de  Bourbon, 
Count  de  la  Marche,  is  called  "  Giacopo 
della  Marca,  a  Frenchman  of  the  royal 
line."  Nor  is  the  spelling  uniform, 
for  we  have  Jacopo  di  Poggio  at  p. 
358.  The  word  Tedeschi  {Germans) 
is  generally,  if  not  always,  translated 
Dutch,  so  as  to  become  historically 
wrong.  Thus  we  read  of  a  war 
between  the  Venetians  and  the  Dutch, 
and  the  defeat  of  the  former,  in  1486, 
near  Trento,  where  no  Didch  force  was 
ever  seen  (p.  110);*  also  of  English, 
Dutch,  and  Bretons  being  out  of  pay 
at  the  end  of  a  war.  (p.  397:8.)  The 
German  servant  of  Piccinino  is  called 
a  Dutchman  at  p.  235.  At  p.  464  the 
Emperor  Julianus  is  called  Julian,  and 
thus  confounded  with  the  nephew  of 
Constantine,  who  has  a  prescriptive 
title  to  the  name. 

The   account   of    the    unfortunate 


*  Yet  a  body  of  Dutch  troops  once 
actually  occupied  Venice  as  allies  in  1617, 
and  their  integrity  is  deservedly  noticed, 
but  for  the  fidelity  of  her  new  friends, 


as 


Venice  might  from  that  hour  have  sunk 
into  a  dependence  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces."— Venetian  History  in  the  Family 
Library,  ii.  326. 

H 
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Corradino  (Conradin),  at  p.  29,  that 
he  ^*  was  takeu  prisoner  while  endea- 
vouring to  escape,  and,  being  unknown, 
put  to  death,"  is  at  variance  with  the 
fact^  as  unhappily  for  himself  he  was 
recognized,  and  suffered  death  on  the 
scaflfold.  The  original,  "  Fugiendo  si 
sconoscuto  fu  preso  e  morto,"  implies 
that,  ilying  unknown,  he  was  taken  and 
put  to  death,  which,  although  elliptical, 
18  clearer  than  the  other.* 

The  notes  are  not  quite  accurate, 
for  at  p.  446  it  is  said,  "  Vide  Intro- 
duction, page  443,"  which  should  be 
46.  The  Appendix  9,  which  contains 
an  extract  from  St.  Real,  and  further 
refers  to  Napoleon  as  then  living,  can- 
not be  the  author*s,  but  no  source  is 
indicated.  The  French  translator,  M. 
Gutraudet,  is  called  C^'raudet  by  mis- 
take, (p.  459.)  The  Italian  phrases 
are  not  translated  as  they  should  have 
been.  The  Index  is  defective,  for  the 
journey  of  Henry  of  Luxemburg  is 
omitted,  though  it  had  been  mentioned 
at  p.  32.  Keither  are  colonies  noticed, 
thouffh  there  is  a  page  about  them  in 
the  third  chapter  of  the  "  Prince." 

These  blemishes  will,  no  doubt,  con- 
firm the  opinion  already  given,  that  a 
greater  degree  of  care  is  desirable  for 
Uiese  volumes,  but  that,  in  order  to 
bestow  it,  a  more  remunerating  price 
must  be  charged.  In  their  present 
state,  they  are  attractive  to  the  many 
from  their  apparent  cheapness,  and 
repulsive  to  others  from  their  inac- 
curacy. 

The  Life  of  Machiavelli,  prefixed  to 
this  volume,  is  respectable  and  inform- 
ing. The  "  Historical  Tracts "  are 
chiefly  notes,  taken  from  his  letters  and 
Discourses. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  ofier  some 
remarks  on  the  two  works  of  Machia- 
velli, which  are  thus  presented  to  the 
public  in  a  commodious  form. 

The  History  of  Florence,  which  is 
the  principal  of  these  works,  is  in  high 
estimation,  and  its  republication  m 
such  a  series  is  desirable.  Salfi,  the 
continuator  of  Ginguene,  who  is  loud 
in  its  praise,  perhaps  from  an  excusa- 

*  A  translation  of  the  History  of  Flo- 
rence, Glasgow,  1761,  2  vols.  12aio.  says, 
**  but  in  hii  flight,  being  ihioim,  is  taken 
prisoner,  and  ulain.'^  The  text  thus  trans- 
lated must  have  been  read  eoffno^eiuiOf  or 
this  alteration  have  been  made  conjectu- 
rally. 


ble  feeling,  terms  Machiavelli  the  re- 
storer to  Italian  prose  of  that  force 
and  precision,  which  from  the  time  of 
Dante  it  seemed  to  have  lost. 

''  II  est  encore  plus  recommandable  par 
I'art  de  rapprocher  les  ev^nements  les  plus 
Hoign^s,  de  les  rattacher  ensemble,  et 
d'en  former  les  tableaux  les  plus  frappants 
et  les  plus  instructifs.  Le  premier  livre 
de  son  Histoire  de  Fhrenee  est  an  chef- 
d'oeuvre  dont  on  n'avait  point  d'exemple, 
et  qui  est  m^me  beaucoup  sup^rieur  au 
premier  livre  de  I'histoire  de  Thucydide. 
Aucon  n*a  mieux  combing  que  lui  la  ra- 
pidity, la  clart^,  et  la  precision.''  (R^- 
sum 6  de  L'Histoire  de  la  Litt^rature  Ita- 
licnne,  1826,  vol.  i.  pp.  288-9.) 

From  this  laboured  eulogy  a  deduc- 
tion must  be  made,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Roscoe,  who  considers  the  His- 
tory **  not  alwavs  accurate  in  point  of 
fact."  (Life  of  Leo  X.  c,  21.)  Ano- 
ther arises  from  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject itself,  which  is  often  tedious  ;  in- 
deed, of  all  the  Italian  States,  Venice 
is  the  only  one  whose  history  keeps 
up  an  unvaried  interest  with  tne 
reader.  Mr.  Roscoe  says,  that  Ma- 
chiavelli^s  work  "  is  written  in  a  vi- 
gorous, concise,  and  unaffected  style," 
but  the  third  of  these  epithets  re- 
quires some  exceptions.  The  following 
udse  thought  occurs  at  the  death  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa  by  bathing : — 

'*  Thus  the  river  did  a  greater  favour  to 
tl|e  Mahommedans  than  the  Pope's  ex- 
communications did  to  the  Christians ; 
for  the  latter  only  checked  bis  pride,  while 
the  former  finished  his  career.''  (p.  25.) 

There  is  a  similar  one  on  the  death 
of  Ladislaus  King  of  Naples,  in  1414, 
while  at  war  with  the  republic : 

'*  Thus  death  has  always  been  more 
favourable  to  the  Florentines  than  any 
other  friend,  and  more  potent  to  save 
them  than  their  own  valour/'  (p.  156.) 

The  remark  on  the  conduct  of  Ri- 
naldo  degli  Albizzi  in  his  exile  is 
equally  puerile, — "  To  gain  admission 
to  the  celestial  country,nayinff  lost  the 
terrestrial,  he  performed  a  pi&rimage 
to  the  holy  sepulchre."  (p.  252!)  Per- 
haps this  passage  indicates  a  slightly- 
veiled  disrespect  for  pilgrimages ;  and, 
if  Italian  pilgrimages  in  the  fifteenth 
century  were  such  as  D*£milliane  de- 
scribes them  in  the  seventeenth,  viz. 
"journeys  spent  in  fooleries,"  we 
cannot  greatly  wonder.  He  observes 
fiipp«Dtly,    tbat   the    ingratitude    of 
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Filippo  Visconti  to  his  wife  Beatrice, 
the  widow  of  Facino  Cane,  was  "  by 
wajr  of  being  grateful  for  these  nume- 
reus  favours,  as  princes  commonly  are." 
(p.  43.)  Still  his  ideas,  as  Mr.  Koscoe 
says,  are  of^€n  vigorous,  as  when  he 
relates  the  humiliation  of  our  Henry 
II.  after  the  murder  of  Becket,  in 
words  which  announce  the  approach 
of  Luther : 

"These  terms  were  all  accepted  by  Henry, 
and  thus  a  great  king  submitted  to  a  sen- 
tence that,  in  our  days,  a  private  person 
would  have  been  ashamed  of.*'  (p.  24.) 

Although  he  writes  as  a  friend  to 
liberty,  he  does  not  shrink  from  ex* 
posing  the  vices  of  the  populace,  in 
saying  of  the  severities  of  the  Duke  of 
Athens  in  1342,  that  these  executions 
gave  satisfaction  to  the  plebeians,  ^^  be- 
cause it  is  their  nature  to  delight  in 
evil.y  (p.  91.) 

His  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
his  experience  in  public  affairs,  add 
weight  to  his  remarks.  ^^  He  who  waits 
for  the  concurrence  of  every  advant- 
age, either  never  makes  an  attempt, 
or,  if  induced  to  do  so,  is  most  fre- 
quently foiled."  (p.  121.)  He  says  of 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  effect  a 
change  in  the  state  in  1394,  ^^In  hu- 
man afiairs,  delay  causes  tedium,  and 
haste  danger  :  to  avoid  what  was  tedi- 
ous, Donato  Acciajuoli  resolved  to 
attempt  what  involved  danger."  (p. 
151.) 

Those  who  regard  the  Middle  Ages 
as  the  golden  days  of  chivalry  and 
bravery  will  be  startled  at  learning 
that  **  Such  cowardice  and  disorder 
prevailed  in  the  armies  of  those  times, 
that  the  turning  of  a  horse's  head  or 
tail  was  sufficient  to  decide  the  fate  of 
an  expedition."  (p.  173.)  Nor  has  the 
religion  of  those  times  obtained  a  more 
favourable  testimony,  in  the  opinion 
which  he  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  an 
anonymous  citizen,  as  an  harangue  to 
tiie  Seignory  of  Florence  in  1371 : 

"  As  the  knowledge  of  religion  and  the 
fear  of  God  seem  to  be  alike  extinct,  oaths 
and  promises  have  lost  their  validity,  and 
are  kept  as  long  as  it  is  found  expedient ; 
they  are  adopted  only  as  a  means  of  de- 
ception, and  he  is  most  applauded  and 
respected  whose  cunning  is  most  efficient 
and  secore."  (p.  114.) 

Mr.  Roscoe  remarks,  that,  though  it 
has  been  doubted  whether  MadiiaveUi 


was  a  man  of  learning,  he  was  evidently 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  an- 
cients. His  romantic  Life  of  Cas- 
truccio  Castracani  plainly  shows  that 
he  was,  for  it  is  made  up  of  sentences 
appropriated  from  those  sources.  And 
a  remarkable  instance  of  such  adop- 
tion occurs  in  the  **  Prince,"  chapter 
22,  which  treats  of  ministers  of  state : 

"  In  the  capacities  of  mankind  there 
are  three  degrees :  one  man  understands 
things  by  means  of  his  own  natural  endow- 
ments ;  another  understands  things  when 
they  are  explained  to  him  ;  and  a  third 
can  neither  understand  them  of  himself, 
nor  when  they  are  explained  by  others. 
The  first  are  rare  and  excellent,  the  second 
have  their  merit,  but  the  last  are  wholly 
worthless."  (p.  477.) 

This  passage,  which  seems  so  dis- 
criminating, is  a  mere  transcript  from 
Hesiod  (^Ovtos  fiiv  irtafdpurroSf  k.  r.  X. 
On.  et  Di.  v.  293),  but  was  probably 
taken  from  a  quotation  in  Aristotle  s 
Ethics,  book  i.  c.  4.*  Yet,  if  he  was  a 
borrower  of  such  sentences  (as  La 
Bruyere  also  was  from  Publius  Syrus), 
he  has  supplied  others  in  turn.  A 
sprightly  saying  of  Frederic  H.  afler 
his  defeat  at  Kolm,  ^^  Fortune  has 
turned  her  back  upon  me  this  day  ;  I 
ought  to  have  expected  it,  for  she  is  a 
female,  and  I  am  no  gallant,"  is 
adapted  to  the  occasion  from  Machia- 
velli.  ^'  I  think  it  better  (he  says  in 
'  The  Prince,'  c.  25,  p.  482)  to  be  bold 
than  circumspect ;  because  Fortune  is 
of  a  sex  that  likes  not  a  tardy  wooer, 
and  refuses  all  who  are  not  ardent : 
she  declares  also,  more  frequently,  in 
favour  of  the  young,  because  they  are 
bold  and  enterprising."  Frederic  must 
have  studied  the  "Prince"  to  have 
written  his  own  Anti-Machiavel  (17 40) ^ 
so  that  he  may  safely  be  charged  wiUi 
plagiarism.  But  he  has  pointed  the 
sentence  better,  and  such  adaptation 


*  Hesiod's  lines  are  thus  paraphrased 
in  the  Oxford  translati(m  of  the  Ethics  : 

Far  best  is  he  whose  own  instinctive  power 
With  cautious  prudence  weighs  the  coming 

hour; 
He,  too,  is  good   whom  borrow'd  counsels 

guide; 
Bat  he  who,  slave  to  ignorance  and  pride, 
Scorns  or  neglects  what  wiser  tongues  have 

said, 
Alive  is  useless,  and  despIsM  when  dead. 
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requires  an  ingenuity  little  less  than 
originality. 

The  "rrince"  is  a  more  difficult 
work  to  characterize  than  the  "  History 
of  Florence,"  as  his  object  in  composing 
it  is  controverted.  It  seems  incredible 
that  a  person  of  known  patriotism,  and 
a  sufferer  in  the  cause  of  his  country, 
should  seriously  offer  advice  which 
tended  to  rivet  the  chains  of  despot- 
and  yet  there  is  an  air  of  ear- 


ism 


nestness,  not  to  say  enthusiasm,  about 
the  treatise,  which  repels  the  idea  of 
hypocrisy.*  Amelot  de  la  Uoussayc 
imagines  that  he  taught  crime  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  producing  a  horror  of 
it ;  Rousseau,  that  in  affecting  to  give 
instruction  to  princes  he  was  really 
conveying  it  to  the  people ;  and  En- 
field, that  his  design  was  a  satirical 
exposure  of  the  maxims  of  tyranny. 
Among  the  Florentines  themselves,  one 
of  the  earliest  theories  was  that  of  a 
covert  attack  on  despotism,  as  we  learn 
from  Pole's  Address  to  Charles  V. 
They  argued  that  the  author  addressed 
himself  to  a  tyrant,  recommending  to 
him  a  course  of  action  which  would 
lead  him  headlong  to  his  fall.f  They 
certainly  were  the  most  interested  of 
all  people  in  its  meaning,  and  the  con- 
struction that  they  put  upon  it  is  not  to 
be  peremptorily  rejected.  The  modern 
Florentines  regard  him  as  "undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  ablest  opponents  of  des- 
potism, and  one  of  the  warmest  friends 
of  democracy,"  so  that  the  "  Prince" 
has  not  injured  his  memory  among 
them.     (See  Roscoe's  Ricci,  i.  314.) 

It  would  be  easy  to  select  passages 
at  variance  with  any  despotic  design. 
Thus  at  p.  469,  c.  18.  he  says,  "At 
Rome  the  chief  policy  of  the  emperors 
was  to  content  the  soldiery ;  but  in 
our  modern  states  the  people  are  the 
class  whose  affections  it  is  most  impor- 
tant to  obtain,  as  bein^  the  strongest 
and  most  powerful."  Again,  at  p.  473, 
c.  20,  when  considering  whether  for- 
tresses are  really  of  service  to  a  prince, 
he  declares  that  "  There  is  no  better 
fortress    than    the    affection    of   the 


*  In  the  History,  Machiavelli  is  a  friend 
to  liberty ;  in  the  *'  Prince/'  a  state  •coun- 
sellor :  it  should  seem  that  he  always 
keeps  his  main  subject  uppermost  in  his 
mind. 

t  Apologia,  p.  152.  See  Turner's 
Henry  VlII.  ii.  407,  note. 


people."  Still  these  passages  can 
hardly  serve  as  keys  to  unlock  the 
mystery,  in  the  face  of  others  which 
amount  to  a  code  of  moral  perversity.} 

But  if  we  cannot  distinctly  ascertain 
his  object,  something  may  be  learned, 
if  we  can  trace  the  feelings  with  which 
he  was  writing ;  for  authors  generally 
shape  their  style  to  their  readers,  un- 
less they  mean  to  launch  into  paradox, 
or  protest  boldly  against  prevalent 
evils.  We  have  seen  what  a  de- 
scription of  the  times  he  has  given  in 
the  words  of  a  Florentine  citizen.  And 
at  p.  452,  c.  15,  he  says,  "For  the 
manner  in  which  men  now  live  is  so 
different  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  ought  to  live,  that  he  who  de- 
viates from  the  common  course  of 
practice,  and  endeavours  to  act  as 
duty  dictates,  necessarily  ensures  his 
own  destruction."  An  author  who 
viewed  his  contemporaries  in  such  a 
light  could  only  feel  a  contempt  or  a 
hatred  for  society ;  and,  if  he  did  not 
aim  at  a  moral  elevation  of  it,  would 
naturally  write  down  to  it«  level. 
When  Solon  was  asked  whether  the 
laws  he  had  given  the  Athenians  were 
the  best,  he  answered,,  that  he  had 
given  them  the  best  they  could  bear 
with.  (Montesq.  b.  xix.  c.  21.)  So, 
too,  might  Machiavelli  have  pleaded, 
that  his  countrymen  could  receive  no 
better  principles  than  what  his  Treatise 
contained. 

Besides,  as  writers  are  fairest  tried 
by  a  contemporary  standard,  he  may 
share  in  the  defence  which  Mr. 
Turner  offers  for  Guicciardini,  against 
Montaigne's  remark  that  he  never 
ascribes  motives  to  virtue,  religion,  or 
conscience,  viz.  that  this  was  not  a 
morose  omission,  but  that  the  charac- 
ters who  then  agitated  Italy  were  de- 
ficient in  those  qualities.  (Vol.  i.  p. 
184,  note.) 

Nor  are  these  gloomy  pictures  of 
society  to  be  found  only  m  the  History 
and  the  "  Prince."  The  twelfth  chapter 
of  the  first  book  of  his  Discourses  on 
Livy  contains  another,  involving  too 
the  most  stinging  of  all  the  numerous 
attacks  which  were  made  in  Italy  on 
the  papacy.    He  says  boldly  that  the 


t  Niebuhr  says,  '*  Machiavelli,  who 
lived  in  a  revolationary  age,  and  with 
whom  the  means  sanctifi^  the  end.'' 
(Lectures,  p.  192.) 
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surest  sign  of  the  declension  of  Chris- 
tendom 18,  **  to  see  that  those  who  live 
nearest  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  which 
is  the  head  of  our  religion,  have 
the  least  devotion;"  and  hence  he 
infers  *^  that  either  some  dreadful 
scourge,  or  perhaps  utter  destruction, 
is  hanging  over  our  heads."  If  he 
meant  what  he  said  (and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  he  did  not), 
he  must  either  have  aimed  at  remedy- 
ing it,  by  acting  the  part  of  a  Rienzi 
or  a  Savonarola,  or  have  suffered  him- 
self to  be  carried  by  the  stream.  He 
seems  to  have  chosen  the  latter  alter- 
native, and  to  have  written  for  the 
state  of  things  which  he  beheld  around 


evil.  But  men  take  to  themselves 
certain  middle  ways  which  are  very 
naught,  for  they  know  not  how  to  be 
all  good  or  all  evil."  (Dacres'  trans- 
lation, 1674,  p.  92.) 

La  Harpe  has  undertaken,  not  an 
absolute  vindication  of  Machiavelli, 
but  a  comparative  one,  by  arguing 
that  there  arc  degrees  of  crinie  to. 
which  his  maxims  do  not  reach,  and 
that  if  he  had  lived  during  the  French 
Revolution .  he  would  have  perished 
under  the  hand  of  those  who  went  to 
greater  lengths.  "Et  Machiavel,  en 
voulant  reparer  la  tyrannic  de  la  de- 
mence  absolue,  eut  vraisemblablement 
peri  parmi  nous,  comme  ctant  de  la 
him.     His  despair  was  too  deep  to  be    faction  des  hommes  detat^  ou  de  lafac' 


generous;  and  he  may  be  compared 
to  a  person,  who  lights  his  own  torch 
at  a  conflagration  which  he  has  no  hope 
of  extinguishing.  This  idea,  which 
was  suggested  in  reading  the  "Prince," 
coincides  with  that  of  Sismondi,  who 
sees  in  Machiavelli's  manner  of  treat- 
ing the  subject  a  feeling  of  bitterness 
and  contempt  which  makes  him  ad- 
dress himself  to  the  interests  and  selfish 
calculations  of  mankind,  as  if  an  appeal 
to  their  moral  sense  would  be  lost  upon 
them.  (Hist.  Litt.  c.  xv.)  Tenne- 
mann,  in  his  History  of  Philosophy, 
drily  but  justly  observes,  "Machiavel 
....  avait  expose,  avec  une  habilete 
superieure,  dans  le  Prince  n515),  un 
taoleau  de  la  politique  telle  qu'elle 
s*ofirait  ordinairement  a  ses  regards," 
(Trad.  Cousin,  vol.  ii.  s.  294,) — which 
seems  to  offer  a  fair  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  perhaps  the  best  solution  of 
the  riddle. 

It  is  a  drearer  task  to  argue  that  the 
author  of  atrocious  counsels  is  sincere, 
yet  sincerity  in  anv  case  is  better  than 
nypocrisy.  Machiavelli  deserves  the 
praise  at  least  of  having  practised  no 
concealment,  for  the  maxims  laid  down 
in  the  "  Prince "  are  only  expansions 
of  remarks  already  made  in  the  Dis- 
courses, which  certainly  were  not  in- 
tended for  a  Medicean  manual  of  go- 
vernment. A  passage  at  c.  25,  b.  i. 
might  serve  for  a  key  to  his  mind  in 
the  more  celebrated  Ireatise.  "  Every 
man  ought  to  refuse  to  be  a  king,  and 
desire  rather  to  live  a  private  man 
than  reign  so  much  to  the  ruin  of 
mankind.  Yet  he  that  will  not  use 
that  first  way  of  good,  if  he  will  pre- 


tion  des  moderes^  ou  de  la  faction  des 
honnetesgens;  on  pent  choisir."  (Lycee, 
vol.  v.  p.  25.)  La  Harpe  was  cer- 
tainly in  a  position  awfully  favourable 
for  forming  such  a  judgment. 

The  literary  history  of  Machiavelli's 
writings,  particularly  of  the  "  Prince," 
is  too  curious  to  be  passed  over.  They 
were  published  auer  his  death,  in 
1532,  in  a  quarto  volume,  with  an  ap- 
probation from  Clement  YII.  such  as 
had  been  granted  to  the  poem  of 
Ariosto,  by  Leo  X.  The  reason  for 
this  favour  was  probably  the  author's 
connection  with  the  house  of  Medici 
in  his  later  years,  in  addition  to  the 
countenance  formerlv  shown  to  his 
comedies  by  Leo  himself.  But  the 
time  for  sucn  compliments  was  passing 
away,  and  in  1564  the  Tridentine 
Index  appeared,  with  the  name  "  Ni- 
colaus  Macchiavellus "  among  the 
"Auctores  Primes  Classis,"  in  which 
"  Non  tam  libri,  quam  librorum 
scriptores  continentur,  qui  aut  hse- 
retici,  aut  nota  hseresis  suspecti  fuerunt 
.  .  .  .  ut  omnes  intelligant,  eorum 
scripts  non  edita  solum,  sed  edenda 
etiam  prohibita  esse."  A  positive 
charge  of  heresy  would  be  hard  to 
fasten  on  a  writer,  who  as  M.  Ler- 
minier  justly  observes,  "  Mourut  lors 
de  Tavenement  de  Luther,  dont  il  ne 
comprit  pas  Touvrage  et  la  revolution." 
(Hist,  du  Droit,  p.  59.)  Suspicion, 
however,  is  an  extensive  term,  and  the 
celebrated  chapter  in  the  Discourses, 
the  portraits  of  popes  in  the  History 
of  Florence,  and  the  characters  of  the 
profligate  monks  Timoteo  and  Al- 
berico  in  his  comedies,  were  of  dan- 


serve  himself)  must  enter  into  this  of    gerous  tendency,  in    the  staggering 
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state  of  the  RomUh  see.  When  Sis- 
mondl  says,  that  the  Discourses  have 
**  not  incurred,  on  the  part  of  the  church 
or  of  society,  the  same  anathema**  as 
the  **  Prince,"  he  is  only  half  correct, 
for  the  church,  as  has  been  shown,  has 
included  them  both  in  her  censure. 
But  the  Discourses  are  read  bj  many 
who  wish  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
Livj,  and  even  college  tutors  have 
recommended  them  to  studious  nupils 
for  that  purpose.  Camus,  the  ^ench 
Jansenist  adhrocate,  ffoes  further  still, 
and  includes  the  ^*  Prince  "  in  his  ca- 
talogue of  a  lawyer*s  library,  under 
the  head  of  Public  Law  of  Nations.* 

Tlie  eflfect  produced  by  the  "  Prince" 
on  literature  and  politics,  whether  by 
influence,  or  in  the  wa^  of  re-action, 
would  require  a  treatise  to  trace  it 
fully.  Its  results,  however,  are  chiefly 
indirect  in  politics,  for  it  is,  by  its 
nature,  unadapted  to  the  larger  states 
of  Europe,  while  the  representative 
system  acts  as  a  powerflil  check ;  and 
the  Italian  ones,  excepting  Venice, 
pressed  down  by  Spanish  ascendanc;^, 
sank  into  a  state  ot  quietude,  where  it 
had  little  scope,  and  of  which  Ma- 
chiavelli  had  no  idea.  The  seed  sown 
by  his  hand  ripened  chiefly  in  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  Jesuits,  whose 

Principles,  to  use  Mr.  Soames*s  happy 
istiuction,  **  as  shy  of  strict  veracity 
as  of  absolute  falsehood,"  were  an 
adaptation  of  the  **  Prince"  to  their 
peculiar  position.  But  the  strongest 
mdividual  likeness  will  be  found,  in  the 
maxims  furnished  by  Sarpi  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  Venice. 

Its  dOTects  on  literature  were  great, 
as  for  a  long  period  writers  acknow- 
ledged its  importance,  by  adopting  its 
views  in  parL^or  contesting  them  in 
the  main.  Thus,  without  actually 
founding  a  school  (for  who  would  have 

Erofessed  themselves  his  followers  0, 
e  threw  open  an  arena  for  discussion, 
to  which  many  combatants  resorted. 

*  If  the  Roman  Index  is  only  impera- 
tive in  the  papal  states,  still  it  is  authori- 
tative with  all  ecclesiastics,  as  Tanzmi 
was  obliged  to  proeure  a  licence  from 
Rome  for  reading  Maehiavelli,  ia  order  to 
edit  bis  works  afresh  from  MSS.  in  Rleel's 
poasession.  Six  editions  however  were 
priQttd  ha  Tosoany  before  1799  (Roecoe's 
Rieci,  i.  29, 314),  and  they  were  indmded 
entire  in  the  Biblioteca  Scelta  di  Opere 
Itallini,'*  Miln,  1820. 


We  can  only  particularise  the  work  of 
Gentillet,  a  French  Protestant  lawyer, 
which  bore  the  distinguishing  name  of 
Anti'Machiavel  (aproof  of  its  succe8s)t 
till  Frederic  IL  wrote  a  book  so  oedled. 
This  latter  was  interspersed  with 
maxims  to  which  his  conduct  after- 
wards did  not  agree,  so  cautious  ought 
** royal  and  noble  authors"  to  be  of 
oommitting  themselves  prematurely. 
There  is  an  eloquent  passage  m 
Saurin*s  47th  Sermon  rProv.  xiv.  34^. 
"  Sur  raooord  de  la  reiigion  et  de  la 
politique,**  which  forms  a  standard 
quotation  upon  the  subject. 

We  cannot  close  this  notioe  without 
adverting  to  the  obeervatiofis  of  F^- 
fessor  Ueeren,  of  Gottingen,  in  his 
essay  on  the  "  Rise,  Progress,  and  Prac- 
tical Influence  of  Political  Theories." 
He  allots  a  smaller  share  to  Machia- 
velli  than  might  have  been  expected ; 
but  he  does  tnis  on  gen»«l,  more  than 
on  particular  grounds.  He  considers 
that  speculative  science  made  no  great 
advance  in  Italy,  and,  though  the 
Italians  were  considered  the  deepest 
politicians  in  Europe,  still  their  de- 
position to  regard  diplomacy  as  an 
empty  name,  imless  it  included  cun- 
ning and  intrigue,  was  an  impediment 
to  a  right  cultivation.  *^  Their  higheet 
princi^es  of  policy  were  nothing  Mtter 
than  a  collection  of  maxims,  and  these 
never  ripened,  nor  could  ripen,  into 
a  science.**  The  only  writ^  whom  lie 
thinks  worthy  of  mention  is  Madiiar 
velli,  and  from  his  works  he  infos, 
**  that  the  Italians  were  likely  enough 
to  prove  good  historians,  but  not  great 
theorists.  No  nation,  he  remarks, 
has  had  less  genius  for  philosophical 
pursuits.  **  Tik»  history  of  the  Koaian 
philosophy,  a  mere  echo  of  the  Grecian, 
proves  this  of  its  earlier  ages,  nor  was 
it  otherwise  in  its  later.**  (Historical 
Treatises,  Oxford,  18d6,  p.  119-13a) 

Reverting  to  the  volume  which  con- 
tains the  History  of  Florence  and  the 
^^  Prince,**  we  are  glad,  notwithstand- 
ing its  imperfectiODS,  that  it  has  ap* 
peared;  and  we  hiopt  that  a  future 
one  will  contain  the  Diseoureee  and 
the  Art  of  War,  which  will  serve  as 
commentaries  on  Italian  History. 

t  Disoovt  sur  lea  MoyoM  de  bi«i 
gottTeraer  at  maiatenir  sn  feix  un  Rey- 
aome  o«  aatre  Principaet^,  contie  Nioous 
Madiiavd»  Floreatin,  8vo.  H^6. 
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TkePkanamemiaHdDioMmeiaofAra'- 
tus,  TransUuted  by  John  Lamb,  D,D. 
Dmu  of  Britiol,  ^. 

IN  the  large  body  of  our  old  and 
new  literature,  it  would  reflect  little 
honour  on  our  taste  and  learning  if 
we  permitted  anj  of  the  ancient  poets 
to  remain  locked  up  from  public  know- 
ledge in  their  own  language,  at  once 
so  delightful  to  know,  but  so  difficult 
to  acquire.  Yet  we  still  have  much  to 
execute  before  we  can  say  that  we 
have  done  justice  to  their  genius,  and 
called  forth  the  rival  powers  of  our 
native  tongue.  If  the  present  poet, 
Aratus,  has  been  previously  transform- 
ed into  EnglieJi  verse,  it  is  unknown  to 
us.  And  yet  he  bears  no  secondary 
name  among  the  illustrious  stars  that 
are  seen  in  splendour  glowing  over  the 
Parnassian  hill.  The  son  of  Atheno- 
doros  and  Letophila  was  bom  near 
Tarsus,  and  educated  at  Athens;  he 
had  Menedemus  for  his  master,  and 
Antisonus  Gronatus,  king  of  Macedonia, 
for  his  patron,  who  commanded  him  to 
write  tnat  poem  which  has  rendered 
his  name  immortal.  ^*  It  is,"  says  the 
learned  translator,  ^*  an  undeniable 
fact  that,  for  five  or  six  centuries,  it 
held  a  rank  in  the  estimation  of  the 
learned  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  lUad 
of  Homer  r  A  late  Platonic  philo- 
sopher says  of  Aratus,  notnrrip  oCh^v 
md^oTtpov  Tov  Ofirjpav,  and  Ovid  Joins 
his  name  with  that  of  Homer  and  So- 
phocles. Cicero  translated  his  two 
poems  into  Latin  hexameters ;  and  no 
less  a  person  than  Germanicus  Caesar 
amused  his  leisure  hours  by  giving  the 
Fhsenomena  a  Roman  dress.  A  poet 
of  the  fourth  century,  Avienus,  gave 
another  translation  more  paraphrasti- 
calljr;  and  several  of  the  principal 
Latin  poets  have  borrowed  from  his 
writing.  Lastly,  St.  Paul  quoted  the 
exordium  of  the  Fhsenomena;  so  co- 
vered with  honours  once  was  that  poet 
whose  name  only  is  familiar,  and  whose 
works  are  scarcely  known,  to  the  scholar 
of  modem  days.  We  therefore  feel 
obliged  to  the  Dean  of  Bristol  for  his 
lau&ble  attempt  to  bring  this  learned 
poet,  the  Udkvypdfifiaros  tisnjp,  out  of 
the  obscurity  in  which  he  has  so  long 
repwed.  1*0  be  sure  we  look  in  vain 
for  those  high  poetic  qualities  which 
should  have  raised  Aratus  to  a  compa- 
rison with  Homer ;  and  we  think  this 
cannot  be  accoimted  for  by  the  changes 


which  taste  has  undergtme  in  modem 
days :  but  the  ancients  we  think  were 
more  inclined  to  value  didactic  and 
historic  poetry  than  we  are,  and  nused 
it  to  a  higher  rank.  Thev  had  fewer 
materials  before  them,  and  they  made 
the  most  of  what  they  had.  Of  the 
present  translation  we  shall  give  two 
short  specimens  (all  we  have  room  for), 
and  at  the  same  time  observe  that 
many  difficulties  must  have  been  over- 
come to  tranafuse  the  language  of  the 
original,  with  its  scientific  terms,  into 
our  own,  and  to  express  its  meaning 
with  correctness  ana  elegance. 

When  Scorpio  rises  with  the  brigfht  Antar, 

Orion  marks  that  signal  from  afar ; 

Nor  tarns  to  Tiew  the  monster  form  Bgidn, 

But  hastens  downward  to  the  western  main. 

Pardon,  chaste  Dian,  if  I  now  relate, 

As  ancient  bards  have  sung,  Orion's  fete. 

He  rashly  dared,  they  say,  on  Chian  strand 

To  touch  thy  virgin  vest  with  impious  hand, 

What  time,  ioTited  by  (Xnopion  cmme 

The  giant  warrior  in  pnrsait  of  game ; 

And  slaughtered  heaps  and  vacant  forests  told 

The  skill  and  vigovr  of  the  hunter  bold. 

A  mightier  beast,  that  could  his  might  with* 

stand, 
From  the  cleft  rock  arose  at  thy  command ; 
And  this  huge  Scorpion  with  thehnater's  blood 
Aveng'd  the  harmless  tenants  of  the  wood. 
Hence  not  in  heaven,  unmindful  of  the  flray, 
Oriou  shuns  the  Scorpion's  blasting  ray. 
With  him  Andromeda  and  Cetus  merge 
Their  total  limbs  deep  in  the  briny  surge. 
Within  the  Arctic  circle  Cepheus  glides— 
His  glittering  girdle  night  from  day  divides. 
Each  eve  his  crowned  head  and  breast  he  laves 
Down  to  the  waist  in  ocean's  cooling  waves. 
Behind  Andromeda  her  mother  queen. 
With  head  immers'd  and  legs  aloft,  is  seen, 
A  royal  matron  and  a  stately  dame. 
Like  to  a  tumbler  at  some  rustic  game. 
Unsightly  posture !    Will  she  now  compare 
With  graceful  Panope  and  Doris  fair? 
While  headlong  to  the  west  all  these  descend, 
Up  from  the  east  the  lower  parts  ascend 
Of  Hydra's  snaky  length—the  crown  appear»— 
The  Centaur's  head— and  victim  which  he 

bears! 

The  following  lines  are  from  the 
DIosemeia  (p.  74). 

If  towers  to  sight  uncapt  the  mountain's 
head, 
While  on  its  base  a  vapoury  veil  is  spread ; 
If  on  the  ocean's  bosom  clouds  appear, 
While  the  blue  vault  above  is  bright  and  clear; 
These  signs  by  shepherds  and  by  sailors  seen, 
Give  pleasing  hope  of  days  and  nights  serene* 

When  the  blue  sky  and  soAly-breathing  air, 
Afford  of  lengthen'd  calm  a  promise  fair, 
I1ien  on  these  signs,  with  watchful  eye  intent, 
Forewarn'd— secure— the  coming  storm  pre- 
vent. 
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And  when  with  deep^harg'd  clouds  the  air's 

oppressed, 
Phatne,  the  spot  that  shines  on  Cancer's  breast, 
Attentive  mark ;  if  bright  the  spot  appear, 
Soon  Phoebus  smiles  with  face  serene  and  clear, 
Nor  the  returning  rain  and  tempest  fear. 
When  burn  the  lamps  with  soft  and  steady 

light. 
And  the  owl  softly  murmurs  thro'  the  night ; 
And  e'en  the  raven  from  her  varying  throat 
Utters  at  eve  a  soft  and  Joyous  note  ; 
When  from  all  quarters  in  the  twilight  shade 
The  rooks,  returning  to  th'  accustomed  glade, 
Their  lofty  rocking  dormitories  crowd, 
Clapping  their  gladsome  wings  and  cawing 

loud- 
Various  and  unharmonious  notes  they  raise, 
But  all  their  notes  are  notes  of  joy  and  praise— 
And  when  the  cranes  their  course  unbroken 

steer. 
Beating  with  clanging  wings  the  echoing  air: 
These  hail— prognostics  sure  of  weather  fair. 
When  the  bright  gems  that  night's  black 

vault  adorn 
But  faintly  shine,  of  half  their  radiance  shorn. 
And  not  by  cloud  obscured,  or  dimmed  to  sight 
By  the  fine  silvery  veil  of  Cynthia's  light ; 
But  of  themselves  appear  to  faint  away. 
They  warning  give  of  a  tempestuous  day. 

No  weather  calm  expect  when  floating  high 
Cloud  rides  o'er  cloud,  when  clamorous  cry 
The  geese :  when  thro'  the  night  the  raven  caws ; 
And  chatter  loud  at  eventide  the  daws : 
When  sparrows  ceaseless  chirp  at  dawn  of  day. 
And  in  their  holes  the  wren  and  robin  stay. 

There  are  in  this  translation  some 
few  imperfect  rhymes,  and  some  lines 
of  incomplete  metre ;  as  p.  35, 

As  if  in  ire. 
To  Helice  he  turns  his  foamingyat^,         [star. 
And  darts  his  tongue  barbed  with  a  blazing 

This  blemish  might  with  ease  have 
been  avoided,  as 

Tb  Helice  his  foaming  jaw  he  turns,      [burns. 
And  darts  his  tongue  barbed  with  a  star  that 

P.  41. 

Her  garland*d  head— her  shoulders  bare  ad- 
mire— 
Her  diamond  sandaled  feet,  her  rich  attire. 

How  to  pronounce  garland d  we  do 
not  know,  but  why  not  have  written — 

Her  flower-crowned  head,  &c. 

P.  42. 

On  the  same  path  he  round  the  heaven  is  borne ^ 
As  Scorpio's  claws,  and  famed  Orion's  zone. 

This  won*t  do  for  a  rhyme :  try  the 
following : — 

On  the  same  path  he's  borne  the  Heaven  around 
As  Scorpio,  or  the  zone  Orion  bound. 

P.  48. 

And,  from  his  shattered  chariot  in  the  wave 
Hurled  headlong,  to  ambition  gave 
An  awAil  warning. 
7 


The  second  line  wants  a  foot :  perhaps 
one  might  adjust  it  thus  : — 

Hurled  headlong  down,  to  mad  ambition  gave, 
&c. 

P.  50. 

Forewarned,  take  heed— soon  loud  and  fast 
Will  Notus  drive  upon  the  furious  blast. 

The  first  line  wants  a  foot ;  write — 

Forewarned,  take  heed, /or  soon  both  loud  and 
fast. 

P.  69. 
And  morrow's  sun  will  shine  serene  and  clear. 

We  should  prefer — 

The  morrow's  sun  will,  &c. 

And  in  the  same  page  for — 

Mark  when  from  eastern  wave  his  rays  emerge, 

we  should  prefer — 

Mark  where  from  th'  eastern  wave,  &c. 

Our  good  poets  do  not  authorise  this 
absence  of  the  prepositive  article, 
though  used  by  Walter  Scott. 

P.  75. 

No  weather  calm  expect,  when  floating  high 
Cloud  rides  o'er  cloud :  when  clamorous  cry 
The  geese. 

Here  a  foot  is  missed,  which  might 
be  set  right  by  reading — 

Cloud  rises  over  cloud,  &c. 

or  in  any  other  manner  without  diffi- 
culty, fiut  it  is  useless  for  us  to 
suggest  readings  which  the  learned 
translator  will  of  course  not  accept, 
seeing  that,  propriis  viribus,  he  can  find 
better:  ana,  mer  all,  he  may  have 
reasons  for  his  metrical  arrangements 
of  which  we  are  ignorant. 

Odes  o/Klopstocky  from  1747  to  1780. 

Translated  from  the  Oerman.    By 

William  Nind. 

THOUGH  the  fame  which  Klop- 
stock  once  acquired  for  his  poem  of 
the  Messiah,  and  which  gave  nim  the 
name  among  his  countrymen  of  the 
"  Milton  of  Germany,"  has  long  since 

Eassed  away,  yet  his  reputation  as  a 
jric  poet  has  not  only  it  appears,  sur- 
vived, but  increased.  "  No  one,"  says 
Gervinus,  the  German  critic,  "  has  at- 
tained to  the  true  tone  of  bardic  in- 
spiration, to  the  simple  sublimity  of 
the  true  poetry,  and  to  the  genuine 
spirit  of  classic  antiquity,  in  the  same 
degree  as  Klopstock,  m  his  earlier 
odes.  When  we  seem  to  listen  we 
turn  to  Horace,  to  David,  and,  what 
is  more  extraordinary,  to  Ossian,  be- 
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fore  the  world  knew  anything  about 
him.  Such  giAs  were  not  possessed 
by  even  Lessing  and  Wieland :  they 
first  rekindled  in  Herder,  but  only  to 
imitation,  and  afterwards,  in  Gothe,  to 
original  production.  One  class  of  his 
odes  (says  the  same  critic)  is  spiritual^ 
another  bardic^  and  a  third  classicaL 
The  first  hymnal  and  dithyrambic ;  the 
second  artistic  in  form,  but  involved 
and  obscure  in  substance;  the  last 
simple  and  sustained.  The  first  has 
relation  to  the  Messias,  to  David,  and 
the  Prophets ;  the  second  to  the  time 
of  the  £dda  and  Ossian ;  and  the  third 
to  Pindar  and  Horace.  These  last, 
which  are  found  in  Pindai*  and  Horace, 
arc  incontestably  the  best."  Mr. 
Nind,  the  translator,  informs  us  that 
the  present  translations  comprise,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  the  odes  which  were 
written  in  the  best  period  of  Klop- 
stock's  poetic  life — from  his  23rd  to 
his  56th  year.  These  odes  were  highly 
esteemed  by  Gothe,  who  transcribed 
them  carefully  when  he  was  young, 
and  speaks  of  them  with  enthusiastic 
admiration  in  his  Autobiography.  It 
appears  that  the  same  objection  was 
raised  by  his  countrymen  to  some  of 
Klopstock*8  odes,  of  obscurity^  as  Gray^s 
contemporary  critics  did  to  his ;  but 
Mr.  Nind  says,  that  it  is  in  that  por- 
tion called  the  bardic  that  the  obscurity 
generally  charged  against  him  is  most 
painfully  felt.  But  when  his  friends 
complained  to  him  of  this  defect  (for 
obscurity  is  assuredly  one  of  the 
greatest  defects  in  composition),  and 
of  the  diflSculty  of  his  language,  he 
proudly  replied, — "That  they  could 
learn  it.*'  Klopstock  was  opposed,  it 
appears,  to  our  modern  system  of 
rhyming^  and  preferred  the  ancient 
rhythm ;  indeed,  he  wrote  an  ode, 
which  Mr.  Nind  has  judiciously  not 
translated,  to  celebrate  the  Spondee, 
Dactyl,  Anapcest,  and  their  many- 
footed  brethren.  He  invented  new 
and  elaborate  measures,  constructed 
like  the  ancient  forms  of  verse.  These 
innovations  were  not  approved  even 
by  his  countrymen,  and  would  be  ab- 
solutely unreadable  and  intolerable  in 
our  language.  Mr.  Nind  has  accord- 
ingly taken  off  the  old  rude  Gothic 
robe  from  the  poetical  statue,  and 
clothed  it  in  a  modern  dress.  Wc 
have  not  the  original  at  hand,  and 
therefore  can  make  no  comparison  be- 
Gbwt.  Mao.  Vol.  XXX. 


tween  the  poet  and  his  translator; 
but,  judging  of  Mr.  Nind's  as  English 
poems,  we  must  give  them  the  praise 
of  being  written  with  correctness  and 
elegance,  and  we  are  obliged  to  him 
for  his  judicious  and  pleasing  work, 
though  perhaps  we  do  not  tread  pcari 
passu  in  our  admiration  of  the  origmal. 

THE  YOUTH,    (p.  195.) 

In  silvery  brook,  beneath  the  thorn, 

May  saw  his  locks  wave  light  in  air ; 
His  breath  was  rosy  as  the  mom. 

He  smird  to  see  himself  so  fair. 
The  tempest  from  the  hills  came  down.. 

Oak,  ash,  and  pine-tree  felt  the  shock ; 
The  maple,  from  the  mountain's  crown, 

Rush'd  headlong:  with  the  shiver'd  rodi. 
Peacefal  he  slumber'd  by  the  brook, 

Let  the  storm  thander  near  and  far ; 
He  slept,  while  blossoms  o'er  him  shook, 

And  wak'd  up  with  the  evening  star. 
Thou  knowest  nought  of  Misery, 

Fair  as  the  Graces  smile  thy  days ; 
Up !  gird  on  Wisdom's  panoply. 

For  soon,  fond  youth,  the  bloom  decays. 

PHILOMEL,  (p.  33.) 
One  joyous  spring  I  burst  my  bonds  and  flew. 
Upon  that  joyous  spring  my  mother  sweet 
Taught  me.  and  ever  did  repeat,— 
"  Sing,  Philomel,  the  spring-tide  through. 
"  When  the  woods  hear,  and  all  the  tuneAil 
throng  C»pray»» 

Flit  round  thee,  listening  from  their  shady 
Sing  then,  O  Philomel,  the  lays 
That  but  to  nightingales  belong. 
*'  But  if  he  come  who  stands  erect  and  slim, 
Like  the  tall  platanus,  the  lord  of  earth, 
Sing  then  a  strain  of  gladder  mirth. 
And  tuneful  as  the  lyric  hymn. 
«*  E'en  the  immortals  hear  thee  in  the  grove. 
Thy  notes  evoke  their  feelings  most  divine » 
Ah,  Philomel,  that  strain  of  thine 
Can  win  immortal  hearts  to  love." 
I  flew  from  her  and  sang,  and  all  around 
The  hill  and  grove  with  liquid  warblings  shook. 
And  the  light  babbling  of  the  brook 
Fell  on  the  bank  with  softer  sound. 

Yet  hill,  nor  brook,  nor  oak  that  proudly  nods. 

Was  that  earth-god,— and  soon  my  notes  grew 
ftunt. 
Because  the  soft  and  sweet  complaint 
Came  not  to  goddesses  or  gods. 

Then,  where  like  night  the  deeper  shadows  lie, 

In  noble  figure,  fresher  than  the  wealds,— 
More  blooming  than  the  flowery  fields,— 
Came  one  of  the  immortals  nigh. 

My  thrilling  bosom  glowM  at  her  advance  ; 

The  west  wind  held  me  as  I  fluttered  low; 
Oh,  from  my  throat  could  music  flow 
To  tell  the  rapture  of  that  glance ! 

Sweeter  it  were  than  softest  warblings  now ; 

Sweeter  than  tenderest  notes  when  young  de- 
sire 
Calls  me  from  sprays  of/ragrant  briar 
Up  to  the  forest's  topmost  bough. 
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That  eye  betms  on  me,  an  unsetting  star ! 
How  art  tboa  named  and  tung^  in  human  song  7 

Art  thou  the  soul,  to  which  belong 

The  thoughts  that  make  men  what  they 
arc- 
Immortal  ?    Can  I  find  for  thee  compare  7 
Art  thou  the  ethereal   blue  when    Hesper 
gleams, 

And  soft  the  golden  lustre  streams  ? 

Or  like  the  brook  that  freshly  there 

Leaps  from  the  fountain  ?    In  the  crystal  flood 
Never  the  rose-bush  saw  a  fairer  sight,— 
Never  myself  I  saw  more  bright 
When  I  dropped  down  upon  the  bud. 

What  speaks  that  look?    Dost  listen  to  my 
strain, 

E'en  as  a  nightingale  when  soft  I  sing? 
What  means  that  dewy  glistening 
Which  from  thine  eyes  dissolves  in  rain? 

Love  is  it  that  flows  fast  in  gentle  showers  7 
Thy  loftiest  feelings  can  my  warblings  move? 
What  soft  emotion  dost  thou  prove  7 
^  What  influence  thy  heart  o'erpowers  ? 

Oh,  happy  be  thou,  blooming  twelfth  of  May ! 

When  that  earth-goddess  listened  to  my  lays ; 
But  happier  thou  than  all  May  days 
When  I  shall  see  her  hither  stray. 

Led  by  some  youth,  where  spring-tide  zephyrs 
call. 

Who  can  those  eyes  interpret,  and  so  feel 
The  sunshine  which  her  smiles  reveal. 
And  bless  the  Spirit  that  made  all  I 

Oh,  Fanny !  was  it  not  the  twelfth  of  May 
When  the  shades  call'd  thee  ?  And  to  me  forlorn 

The  evening  gathered  on  the  morn, 

A  desolate  and  dreary  day ! 

HERMANN  AND  THU8NBLDA.    (p.  91.) 

(Hermann  was  the  Arminiiu  of  Tacitus; 
Thuinelda  the  daughter  of  SegUtueJ 
Ha  t  there  he  comes,  bedeck'd  with  gore. 
With  dust  and  sweat  from  Roman  flght ! 
Ne'er  look*d  Hermann's  ey«i  so  bright, 
So  beautifbi,  before  I 

Come,  my  heart  leaps  within  my  breast ! 
Reach  me  the  dripping  sword,  the  shield ; 
Come,  breathless  from  the  dreadful  fleld, 
Come  to  these  arms  and  rest ! 

Rest  here,  that  I  may  wipe  thy  brow. 
Thy  glowing  cheek,  from  blood  and  sweat ! 
Ob,  Hermann,  Hermann,  never  yet 
Thusnelda  lov'd  as  now. 

>  ut  «'cn  when  first,  where  oak-shades  Arown, 
Thy  brawny  arm  embraced  me  wild, 
Fleeing,  I  stayM  with  thee,  and  smird 
To  see  thy  far  renown. 

Tell  it  in  all  the  woods— to-day 
Augustus  sips  the  nectar  sad ; 
For  Hermann,  Hermann's  brow  is  clad 
With  wreaths  that  bloom  for  aye. 

"  Why  dost  thou  twine  in  locks  my  hair  ? 
Sleeps  not  our  sire  supine  and  dead? 
Oh,  had  the  host  Augustus  led. 
He  had  hiin  bloodier  there  I " 


Nay,  let  me  part  the  hairs  that  clot, 
That  round  thy  wreath  the  locks  may  fall ! 
Stgmar  reclines  in  Odin's  hall,— 
Follow,  but  weep  him  not. 

HER  HLUMBBR.    (p.  105.) 

She  sleeps  I    Wave  round  her.  Slumber,  thy 
soft  wing. 

With  balmy  life  her  gentle  heart  imbue ; 
From  Eden*8  clear,  untroubled  spring 
Bring  the  light  drop  of  crystal  dew. 

And  let  it  fall  her  languid  cheek  above, 
Where  the  rose  dies ;  and  thou,  diviner  guest, 
The  peace  of  virtue  and  of  love. 
With  folded  wings  o'ershade  her  rest. 

How  calm  and  motionless  is  her  repoee  I 
E'en  thou,  my  lyre,  be  hush'd  in  silence  deep ! 
The  wreath  would  wither  on  my  brows 
If  thou  shouldst  whisper  her  firom  sleep. 

AOANIPPA  AND  PHIALA.   (p.  172.) 

(The  fountain  of  Mount  Helieon  and  the  touree 
of  the  Jordan  J 

Into  the  upper  vale  the  Rhine  comes  down 
Roaring  amain,  as  if  the  rocks  and  woods 
Came  with  it ;  and  its  stream  rolls  on 
As  when  the  swollen  ocean  floods 

Break  thundering  on  the  shore:   the  river 

sweeps 
Foaming  along,  and  with  tumultuous  brawl 

Into  the  valley  sprays  and  leaps, 

And  turns  to  silver  in  the  fall. 

So  flows,  Tuisco,  so  resounds  the  song 
Of  thy  true  bards.    In  slumber's  torpid  spell, 
O,  father,  deep  it  lay  and  long, 
Deaf  tu  the  harp-tone's  fall  and  swell. 

Struck  by  Apollo  in  Hellenic  dime, 
When  to  Eurotas  and  her  laurel  shade 
He  woke  his  minstrelsy  sublime. 
In  measures  that  high  Nature  bade  -, 

And  taught  the  stream  and  taught  the  grovt 
bis  strain ; 

The  river  roll'd  sonorously  below, 
The  laurels  breathed  a  soft  refrain, 
And  echoed  back  Eurotas'  flow. 

Tuisco's  child  waked  not  Arom  iron  sleep,— 
From  iron  sleep,  absorb'd  in  dreams  profound  i 

But  louder  from  the  palm-clad  steep, 

By  Phiala,  on  holy  ground. 

The  prophets'  lofty  song  aroee.    With  Joy 
Stammering  he  heard  it.    Long  ago,  inspired. 
The  mother  sang  it  to  the  boy, 
And  the  youth  marvelled  and  admired. 

Loud  by  the  sedges  of  the  oonU  sea 
It  thunder'd ;  on  Oerixim ;  by  the  brook 
Of  Kison.    And,  Moriah,  thee 
The  Psalm  and  the  Hotannah  sbook. 

From  the  vine-hill  the  Shulamite  In  pity 
Pour'd  loud  lament  above  the  fane  that  lay 
In  ruins,  and  t>ewafl*d  the  city 
Shrouded  in  horror  and  dismay. 
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^^Noctes  Dominica ; "  or,  SuncUw  Night 
Beading.  By  (he  Hon,  Sir  Edward 
Gust. 

THE  author  of  this  judicious  and 
uaeAil  work  describes  himself  as  a 
^^man  of  the  court  and  camp,"  and 
therefore  one  who  might  be  considered 
to  have  intruded  on  the  province  of  the 
clergyman  as  a  teacher  of  religion  and 
interpreter  of  Scripture.  But  the  fact 
was  that  no  one  else  attempted  to 
supply  what  he  considered  was  much 
wanted,  and  which  was  remarked  by 
Dr.  Blair,  in  a  passage  prefixed  to  the 
text. — "Perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
and  among  the  most  useful  sermons  of 
any,  though,  indeed,  the  most  difficult 
in  composition,  are  such  as  are  wholly 
characteristical,  or  founded  on  the 
illustration  of  some  peculiar  character 
or  remarkable  period  of  history  in  the 
sacred  writings,  by  perusing  which, 
one  can  trace  and  lay  open  some  of 
the  most  secret  windings  of  men*s 
hearts.  Other  topics  of  preaching  have 
been  much  beaten,  but  this  is  a  field, 
which,  wide  in  itself,  has  hitherto  been 
little  explored  by  the  composers  of 
sermons,  and  possesses  all  the  advan- 
tages of  being  curious,  new,  and  highly 
useful."     The  author  acknowledges, — 

"That  I  did  hesitate  for  a  moment 
whether  it  might  not  have  been  better  to 
have  published  anonymously  rather  than 
to  put  the  name  of  a  military  man  to  a 
work  so  wholly  out  of  his  profession — but 
it  was  only  for  a  moment.  I  felt  abashed 
and  self-condemned  at  a  weakness  I  could 
not  justify,  when  I  reflected — 'Whose  I  am, 
and  who  I  serve ; '  that  '  He  had  covered 
my  head  in  the  day  of  battle  ; '  and  that,  so 
far  from  condemning  a  calling  to  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  belong,  He  had  vouch- 
safed to  pronounce  a  man  to  *  be  after  his 
own  heart/  who,  although  a  prophet  and 
a  king,  was  also  a  soldier,  and  a  gallant 
soldier  too." 

The  author  assigns  the  reason  for 
giving  the  title  to  his  book,  as  advo- 
cating particularly  a  cheerful  occu- 
pation of  the  Sunday  evening,  without 
detracting  from  the  solemn  purposes 
of  its  ordmances.  The  arrangement  is 
that  of  the  biblical  year,  begmning  on 
Septuagesiraa  Sunday,  and  proceed- 
ing regularly  onwards,  witn  those 
deviations  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
preface. 

"  I  have  been,"  says  the  author,  *'  cx- 
ctidinglf  deshrons  Aat  I  should  not  be 


judged  guilty  of  the  presumption  of  •«- 
pounding  Scripture,  and  accordingly  I  . 
have  called  myself  the  compilert  rather 
than  the  author  of  this  work  ;  because  al- 
most the  entire  letter-press  will  be  found 
to  be  a  selection  from  the  printed  works 
of  other  authors,  and  this,  indeed,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  will  appear  by  the  re- 
ferences ;  for,  the  composition  having  been 
originally  put  together  for  private  use,  I 
have  lost,  and  have  not  been  able  to  recover^ 
some  of  the  authorities  whose  sentiments 
1  have  adopted." 

The  Introduction  following  the  Pre* 
face  explains  the  purpose  and  nature 
of  the  work, — and  the  work  itself  will 
be  read  with  much  satisfaction.    Thf 
authorities,    upon     the    selection    of 
which  the  merit  of  it  almost  entirely 
depends,  are  on  the  whole  well  chosen, 
though,  perhaps,  a  little  too  confined  ( 
and  the  extracts  from  them  are  ar** 
ranged  and  united  by  the  author  in  a 
clear  and  satisfactory  manner.    The 
work  is  intended  for  general  use,  for 
practical  purposes,  for  domestic  read- 
ing :  therefore  all  deep  and  profound 
learning,  all  controversial  argument, 
and  all  metaphysical  refinement  and 
subtlety,  are  properly  removed  from 
it ;  but  what  may  assist  in  explaining 
the  text  of  Scripture,  in  binding  to* 
gether  the  narrative,  and  in  enforcing 
tne  duties  that  naturally  follow  tht 
knowledge  of  it — such   is  its  design. 
Were  we  to  go   through  the   whole 
volume  in  anything  like  the  spirit  of 
critical  comment,  it  would  be  easy  to 
find  many  things  admitting  doubt,  or 
leading   to  dispute;   but  such  is  far 
from  the  feeling  with  which  we  look 
on  it,  for  we  wish  only  to  approve  and 
to  praise.     We  may  however  remark, 
that  in    another   edition    the   author 
should  revise  what  had  been  said  as  to 
tlie    evidence  of  the  Mosaic  Deluge 
exhibited  in  the  animal  remains  in  the 
strata  of  the  earth  ;  did  he  not  recol- 
lect   what    Linnaeus    said — "Diluvil 
(Mosis)  vestigium  nullum  agnosco.** 
Of  great  alterations  and  disturbances 
of  the  earth's  surface  in  aeras  of  time 
long  before  the  period  mentioned   iu 
Scripture  of  the. great  moral  punish- 
ment of  the  human   race,  there  are 
ample  proofs,  both  in  the  earth  and 
sea,  who  speak  in  language  not  to  be 
misunderstood  or  misinterpreted  of  the 
ample  changes  they  have  undergone; 
but  of  the  Noachic  deluge  we  have  no 
traces  which  science  can  discorer,  o^ 
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experiment  confirm.  Perhaps,  if  Dr. 
Buckland*s  Bridgewater  Treatise  were 
read  and  referred  to,  this  portion  of 
the  narrative  might  receive  an  advan- 
tageous alteration.  We  have  also  to 
remark,  that  in  that  just  eulogy  which 
the  author  passes  on  the  "Lord*s 
Prayer,"  and  in  which  every  consen- 
tient voice  is  with  him,  it .  may  be 
observed,  that  this  beautiful  and  com- 
prehensive form  of  universal  prayer 
18  an  adaptation  and  a  conjunction  of 
diff'erent  portions  of  the  services  of  the 
Jewish  synagoeueSf  and  not  an  original 
composition,  We  may  add,  that  the 
profits  of  this  work  are  intended  to  go 
to  the  maintenance  and  endowment  of 
a  small  chapel  in  the  West  Indies, 
which  Sir  Edward  Cust  has  erected  on 
his  own  property  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  Creole  farmers  and  labourers  of 
the  adjoining  estates. 


An  Abridgment  of  WalTs  History  of 
Infant  Baptism,  By  B£v.  W.  H. 
Spencer. 

IT  would  be  difficult  if  not  useless 
to  abridge  an  abridgment;  and  it  will 
be  of  more  service  to  observe,  that  it 
is  done  with  great  care,  and  such  full- 
ness of  information  as  to  equal  the 
original  work.  Let  us  quote  a  passage 
from  the  preface,  as  an  introduction 
to  one  of  tne  most  important  works  on 
a  very  important  subject : 

"  The  comniisgion  given  by  our  Sa vicar 
In  the  time  of  his  mortal  life  to  baptise 
in  the  coantry  of  Judea,  is  not  at  all 
set  down  in  holy  Scripture,  only  it  is 
said  they  baptised  (John  iii.  22—26  ;  iv. 
1,3);  and  the  repetition  of  the  commission 
in  Matt,  xxviii.  19»  is  conveyed  in  general 
terms,  and  gives  no  directions  with  respect 
to  either  the  age  or  manner  of  baptism. 
It  does  not  command  infant  baptism,  but 
it  does  not  forbid  it ;  it  defines  neither  at 
what  age  a  person  is  qualified  to  receive 
this  sacrament,  nor  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  to  be  administered.  Among  the  per- 
sons baptized  by  the  Apostles,  there  is  no 
sxpress  mention  cf  infant  baptism;  nor  is 
there,  on  the  other  hand,  any  mention  of  a 
Christian  child's  baptism  being  deferred 
till  adult  age*  The  proofs  for  infant 
baptism  drawn  from  l^ripture  are  not  so 
plain^  but  that  arguments  against  it  should 
have  considerable  weight  with  those  who 
have  no  help  from  the  history  of  Scripture 
times,  and  no  critical  knowledge  of  the 
original  Greek  text.  It  is  no  wonder  at 
all  ibat  at  this  distaooe  of  time  from  the 
Apoftkv,  muiy  men  should  have  Men 


into  error  in  this  matter,  bat  the  practice 
of  the  early  Christians  who  lived  near  the 
Apostles*  times  is  more  easily  known,  and 
is  more  largely  related ;  and,  provided  the 
accounts  of  these  times  are  fidrly  and  im- 
partially given,  they  ought  to  have  much 
influence  in  deciding  the  controversy,''  8cc. 

Again  it  is  observed, 

''The  command  of  holy  Scriptare  to 
proselytize  and  baptize  all  nations  is  plain, 
but  the  method  of  doing  this  in  all  its 
particulars  is  not  expressly  stated  in  Scrip- 
tare  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
Apostles  knew  what  to  do,  and  that  the 
Christian  Church  did  in  their  time  the 
right  method,  and  as  they  bad  taught 
them.'' 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  (ques- 
tion. The  object  of  the  work  is  to 
afibrd  proofs  of  the  apostolic  authority 
of  the  sacrament,  and  that  it  is  no 
innovation  of  succeeding  centuries. 
Dr.  Wall's  work,  of  which  this  is  an 
abridgment,  was  so  highly  esteemed, 
*'  that  the  House  of  Convocation  pub- 
licly thanked  him  for  it,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  a  doctor  of  divinity  as 
a  token  of  their  approbation.'*  The 
question  turns  between  the  affirmer 
and  opponent  of  infant  baptism  on  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  antecedent  to 
St.  Cyprian,  in  whose  time,  the  latter 
say,  it  arose,  and  that  there  is  no 
proper  warranty  of  it  before;  but 
Wall  observes  that  it  is  mentioned 
distinctly  by  Irenseus,  who  lived  eigh^ 
years  before  St.  Cyprian;  and  indi- 
rectly by  writers  of  the  first  century, 
who  were  contemporary  with  the 
Apostles ;  and  further,  that  no  council 
ordained  it.  We  must  now  refer  our 
readers  to  Mr.  Spencer's  work,  as  a 
very  able,  judicious,  and  careful  ex- 
position of  this  great  and  important 
question.  We  ourselves  have  read  it 
with  satisfaction,  and  therefore  may 
recommend  it  with  confidence. 


Historical  Memorials  of  Northampton  : 
taken  chiefly  from  unprinted  Records, 
By  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Hartshome, 
M.A.     l2mo. 

IT  has  been  a  common  fault  with 
English  antiquaries  to  be  always  col- 
lecting, and  never  arranging  or  di- 
gesting their  collections.  With  inde- 
fatigable diligence,  many  have  laboured 
like  moles  in  the  dark,  and  the  world 
at  large  has  lost  the  benefit  it  might 
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otherwise  have  derived  from  persons 
of  so  much  study  and  application.  In 
Mr.  Hartshomc  we  have  a  workman 
of  anoliier  kind.  Although  less  la- 
borious and  perhaps  less  persevering 
than  many  oi  his  fellows,  he  is  always 
desirous  to  make  public  the  results  of 
his  antiquarian  studies ;  and  as  those 
studies  are  conducted  with  great  in- 
telligence and  a  cultivated  taste,  the 
pubuc  is  proportionately  obliged  to 
nim. 

Mr.  Hartshome,  aware  he  has  in- 
struction to  impart,  adopts  the  popular 
style  of  the  professor  or  lecturer,  and 
he  has  learned  the  art  of  presenting 
what  is  purely  scientific  m  an  at- 
tractive snape.  The  chapters  of  the 
present  volume  treat,  in  succession,  of 
the  following  subjects : — 

1.  The  Charters  of  Northampton. 

2.  Extracts  from  the  Chamberlain*s 
Book  of  Minutes. 

3.  Municipal  Archives. 

4.  The  Castle  and  Parliaments. 

5.  Queen  Eleanor^s  Cross. 

6.  The  Religious  Houses  in  North- 
ampton. 

7.  The  Mint. 

8.  The  Fire. 

The  last  is  the  reprint  of  a  con- 
temporary tract.  The  great  fire  of 
Northampton  occurred  in  the  year 
1675 ;  it  destroyed  about  600  houses, 
and  is  stated  to  have  been  "more 
furious  and  destructive  in  its  propor- 
tion "  than  "  the  Dreadful  Fire  of 
London,"  which  happened  nine  years 
before,  (pp.  241,  245.) 

The  earlier  chapters  are  derived 
principally  from  original  records  :  not 
only  irom  those  oi  the  town,  which 
seem  to  have  been  preserved  in  some 
abundance,  but  also  from  those  of  the 
royal  exchequer  and  chancery,  in 
which  the  name  of  Northampton  is  of 
constant  recurrence.  From  its  central 
situation,  the  town  was  frequently 
visited  by  our  mediaeval  monarchs, 
and  many  memorable  parliaments  and 
councils  were  held  within  its  walls. 
The  various  illustrations  elicited  by 
these  documents,  both  of  the  progress 
of  our  constitutional  history,  and  of 
our  domestic  manners,  are  displayed 
by  the  author  in  an  a^eeable  manner. 

Mr.  Hartshome  is  already  dis- 
tinguished for  the  attention  he  has 
paid  to  the  historyboth  of  Parliaments 
and  of  Castles.    The  latter  he  has  ex- 


amined in  their  existing  remains,  and 
then  he  has  wisely  turned  to  records 
for  such  information  as  the  silent  ruin 
could  not  itself  impart.  But  the  re- 
cord also  not  unfrequently  requires  a 
light  to  be  reflected  on  it  from  some 
other  source.  Its  terms  may  be  am- 
biguous, or  its  information  only  partial. 
Then  arises  the  danger  of  its  infe" 
rential  import  beings  carried  too  far 
beyond  its  actual  statement.  All  in- 
ferences are  more  or  less  unsafe,  and 
the  wise  builder  uses  statements  alone 
for  his  historical  structure.  But  if 
every  author,  with  the  honeslr  of  Mr. 
Hartshome,  would  give  the  tpsissima 
verba  of  his  authorities  in  the  margin, 
the  reader  would  always  enjoy  the 
alternative  of  adopting  his  own  in- 
terpretation where  the  author  himself 
mav  go  astray. 

Even  the  most  judicious  authors  or 
editors  may  occasionally  misunder- 
stand their  ori^nal,  as  Mr.  Harts- 
home has  done  in  the  following  pass- 
age : 

**  The  Knights  Templar  first  occur  hi 
the  Pipe  rolls  in  the  3d  year  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  II. ;  we  gather  from  the  follow- 
ing words,  that  the  order  was  jast  con- 
stituted. Et  in  elemosinis  noviter  con- 
Btitntis  Militibus  de  Templo  j.  marca 
argenti."  (p.  219.) 

— although  the  phrase  elemosinis  con* 
stitutis^  meaning  a  fixed  sum  paid 
annually  in  alms,  is  one  of  most  or- 
dinary occurrence  on  the  rolls.  The 
order  of  the  Templars  was  established 
more  than  thirty-five  years  earlier,  and 
they  are  supposed  by  Tanner  to  have 
had  their  first  establishment  in  Hoi- 
bom  early  in  the  reign  of  Stephen. 

And  in  the  next  page,  with  respect 
to  the  Mint,  we  do  not  perceive  that 
the  extract  given  supports  the  con- 
clusion deduced  by  the  author, — 

'<  Entries  on  the  Great  Boll  of  the 
Pipe,  shew  that  in  the  27th  of  Henry  II., 
(1181,)  the  privilege  pf  minting  was  first 
granted  to  the  town  of  Northampton, 
for  which  the  moneyers  paid  annoally  into 
the  exchequer  sixty  shillings." 

In  this  assertion  there  was  surelv 
some  oversight,  as  two  pages  afler  it 
is  stated  that  *^  Northampton  had  in 
fact  two  mints  in  the  tenth  century.** 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  construc- 
tion only  of  ancient  authorities  that 
difficulties  will  occur.    There,  is  fire- 
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quentlj  some  ambiguity  or  uncer- 
tainty in  the  very  terms  which  they 
employ.  Thus,  wnen  Mr.  Hartshorne 
says  (p.  122)  that  Northampton  castle 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Pipe 
rolls  as  turrii  de  Norhantona^  and  that 
there  was  another  building  tn  the  town 
called  the  hall,  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
former  term  may  have  been  ffiven  to 
the  principal  tower  only,  or  ceep,  of 
the  castle,  and  that  the  atda  de  Nor- 
hantona  was  also  a  part  of  the  castle 
buildings, — whether  within  the  turris 
or  not,  it  is  unsafe  to  say  without 
further  evidence.  That  the  castle,  as 
usual,  consisted  of  several  buildings,  is 
shown  by  the  record  next  cited, — ^in 
reparacione  et  emendacione  murorum, 
turellorum,  et  domorum  castri  Nort- 
hantonse,  54  Hen.  IIL 

A  very  interesting  feature  of  the 
antiquities  of  Northampton  is  the  me- 
morial cross  of  Queen  Alianor,  which 
Mr.  Hartshorne  has  illustrated  with 
three  very  clear  etchings,  and  witli 
extracts  from  the  original  expense 
rolls.    He  here  remarks, 

"  The  most  perplexing  entriei  in  the 
account  are  those  of  payments  pro  flee- 
ehii», — pro  cariagio  capitii  et  hncetBt — 
pro  factura  virgm  et  anuli,  terms  purely 
architectaral,  the  real  application  of  which 
can  only  be  surmised.  It  has  been  coo- 
jectured  by  Professor  Willis  (Architectural 
Nomenclature  of  the  Middle  Ages)  that 
the  shafts  of  pillars  were  sometimes  called 
vergett  and  that  in  these  entries  we  have  a 
eomplete  history  of  the  kind  of  pillar 
which  seems  to  have  been  indifferently 
termed  tnr^a,  fleche,  lanceat  which  is 
made  of  Purbeck  marble  from  Corfe,  and 
is  accompanied  by  a  capital.  The  rough 
stone  seems  to  have  been  sent  by  Robert 
de  Corf,  conTcyed  to  Northampton  by 
William  de  Bemak,  wrought  and  finished 
by  John  [read  William]  de  Hibernia,  and 
fixed  in  its  place  by  John  de  Bello.  Upon 
the  former  part  of  this  conjecture  I  shall 
offer  a  few  strictures  which  appear  to  me 
as  a  more  consistent  explanation  of  the 
panages  involving  the  difficulty.  The 
three  flecchia  mentioned  in  the  roll  were 
most  probably  vanes,  or  arrows  for  the 
finials,  (capitibuij  which  were  supported 
by  the  verge  (virgaj  or  slender  shaft 
which  rises  out  of  the  body  of  the  cross, 
and  the  annului  might  have  been  a  gild«d 
foliated  coronal  going  round  the  upper- 
most canopy,  under  which  it  may  be  pre* 
snmed  there  was  the  fifth  image  alluded 
to." 

Now,  npon  this  we  may  remarky 


that  Professor  Willis  was  clearly  much 
nearer  a  right  understanding  of  the 
entries  than  Mr.  Hartshorne;  and  if 
he  had  perceived  that  it  was  not  a  pil- 
lar, or  any  number  of  pillars,  but  the 
entire  structure  that  consisted  of  the 
several  parts  mentioned,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  felt  no  further  difficulty. 
The  first  entry  in  which  the  terms 
occur,  is  in  part-payment  "  pro  iij 
flecchiis,  iij  capitibus,  et  iij  affnis, 
(afterwards  "annulis,")  prepared  for 
the  three  crosses  of  Lincoln,  Northamp- 
ton, and  Waltham..  Each  cross,  then, 
required  only  one  article  of  each  de- 
scription ;  as  is  shown  again  by  the 
terms  of  the  next  entry  that  relates  to 
the  same  work*  Although  very  differ- 
ently expressed,  it  is  still  to  the  same 
effect, — "  in  partem  solutionis  pro  iij 
virgis,  iij  annulis,  et  iij  capitibus  pro 
orucibus  de  Wautham,  ^orhamtona, 
et  Lincolnia.''  In  several  other  entries 
there  is  no  more  than  one  virga,  one 
annulus,  and  one  caput  mentioned  for 
each  cross.  The  sculptor,  William 
imaginator,  whose  style  at  Adl  length 
is  Master  William  of  Ireland,  receives 
several  payments  for  making  the  virge, 
the  head,  the  ring,  and  the  images  of 
the  cross  of  Northampton ;  and  like- 
wise for  making  the  virge,  the  head, 
and  the  ring  of  the  cross  of  Lincoln. 
If,  then,  these  crosses  consist  of  three 
principal  parts,  there  is  no  great  diffi- 
culty m  assigning  those  parts  to  their 
respective  places  :  the  mrga  must  be 
the  shaft  or  main  stem  of  the  struc- 
ture ;  the  caput  its  spiral  termination 
or  upper  story ;  and  the  annultis  can 
only  apply  to  tne  circuit  of  tabernacles 
ancl  their  canopies  made  for  the  recep< 
tion  of  the  images. 

Mr.  Hartshorne  thinks  there  must 
have  been  a  ffflh  statue  on  the  cross 
at  Northampton,  ^^  because  the  rolls 
mention  it  T  although  there  now  ap- 
pears to  be  no  room  for  it,  unless  it 
nad  been  placed  on  the  apex  of  the 
whole.  We  are  inclined,  however,  to 
give  the  rolls  a  different  construction. 
There  are  three  entries  which  bear 
upon  the  point.  In  the  first,  William 
01  Ireland  receives  part-payment  for 
making  five  images  for  the  cross  of 
Northampton  am  elsewhere.  After- 
wards he  receives  the  remainder  of 
what  was  due  to  him  "  for  making  five 
images  for  the  cross  of  Northampton.*^ 
Her«  IP  a  dwical  omiMion  of  tbe  words, 
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'^  et  alibi.'*  It  will  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  several  memorial  crosses  were 
proceeding  at  once ;  and  that  similar 
statues  of  the  deceased  queen  entered 
into  the  designs  of  them  all.  William 
of  Ireland  was  engaged  to  carve  five 
such  statues  at  five  marks  a-piece : 
and  he  ftdfilled  that  commission ;  but 
only  four  of  them  were  required  for 
the  cross  at  Northampton,  as  is  shown 
by  another  entry  : — 

"Item,  Willielmo  de  Bernak  cemen- 
tario,  pro  cariagio  quatuor  imaginam  ad 
Cmcem  Norfaamtonsei  et  pro  cariagio  ca- 

Sitis  et  lanoea  ejusdem  Crucii,  de  Lon- 
onia  usque  Norhamtonam,  Izxlijt.  iiijd.^' 

This,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  the  pas- 
sage in  which  the  word  lancea  occurs ; 
and  from  the  way  in  which  it  comes, 
we  are  disposed  7«of  to  regard  it  as  a 
third  term  for  the  shaft  (already  La- 
tinized by  virga  and  flecchia\  but  we 
think  the  lancea  was  probably  the  iron 
rod  fixed  in  the  caput  or  head  of  the 
structure,  and  which  may  have  been 
fashioned  as  a  cross,  or  furnished  with 
a  banner  for  a  vane. 


Recollections  of  Rugby.     By  an  Old 

RvgbtBon,  1848.  l2mo. 
Memorials  of  Rochdale  Qrommar  School. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Raines,  M.A, 

F.S.A.  1845.  %vo. 
Brief  Notices  of  EminerU  Men  edticated 

at  Queen ElizabetKs  Chammar  School^ 

Newcastle-upon^Tytiei      Collected  bv 

Edward    Hussey    Adamson,   M.A. 

1846.  l2mo, 

THE  first  of  these  little  works  is  an 
agreeable  and  lively  compilation,  de- 
riving its  historical  materials,  for  the 
most  part,  from  a  former  work  called 
"Memorials  of  Rugby,"  but  princi- 
pally consisting  of  personal  recollec- 
tions of  one  wno  passed  through  the 
school  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Arnold.  The 
"  Old  Rugbaean  "  is,  we  believe,  Mr. 
R.  N.  Hutton,  the  author  of  "Five 
Years  in  the  East,"  and  he  is  now  as 
eloquent  on  all  the  sports  and  occu- 
pations of  his  boyhood,  as  he  was  in 
that  work  on  his  adventures  in  another 
hemisphere.  There'  are  few  of  the 
"  pleasures  of  memory  "  so  universally 
felt  as  those  which  belong  to  our 
schoolboy  days :  and  all  are  amused  by 
occasionally  reverting  to  their  youthful 
troubles  and  youthfm  scrapes,  as  well 


as  their  youthild  pleasures  and  youth- 
ful friendships.  Rut  the  fashions  of 
this  world  undergo  perpetual  change, 
and  the  manners  and  customs  of  public 
schools  have  happilv  changed  for  the 
better  under  the  mnuence  of  ^^t  ex- 
ample which  Dr.  Arnold  so  courageously 
displayed.  We  are  not  sure  that  the 
merits  of  Dr.  Arnold's  predecessors 
are  not  thrown  somewhat  too  decidedly 
in  the  shade,  in  order  to  enhance  his 
undeniable  merits  ;  but  still  his  efibrts 
as  a  great  moral  teacher  deserve  every 
praise.  We  are  glad  to  be  informed 
that  Rugby  continues  to  flourish  under 
his  successor  Dr.  Tait,  during  whose 
control  it  has  steadily  increased,  and  "  it 
is  now  at  its  greatest  height  of  pros- 
perity. Second  to  one  otiber  public 
school  only  in  point  of  numbers,  it 
yields  to  none  in  reputation ;  for  there 
is,  we  believe,  no  other  that  has  ever 
gained  so  many  universitv  honours  in 
one  year  as  did  the  Kugbsans  of 
1846-7."  (p.  110.)  We  shaU  not  be 
at  all  surprised  if  this  litUe  volume 
becomes  so  popular  with  the  "  old 
Rugbasans"  as  to  require  a  second 
edition. 

We  take  the  same  opportunity  to 
notice  two  other  works  relating  to 
schools,  and  which,  though  only  pamph^ 
lets  in  form,  are  more  strictly  historical 
than  the  preceding. 

Tlie  Grammar  School  at  Rochdale 
was  founded  in  1561  by  Archbishop 
Parker,  on  the  termination  of  a  suit 
with  the  lessee  of  the  rectory,  which 
belonged  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Canterbury,  until  sold  (pursuant  to 
Act  of  Parliament)  in  the  year  1814. 

' '  Like  the  generality  of  the  old  grammar 
schools  of  England,  which  have  proved  so 
great  a  blesiing  to  individaals  and  to  the 
country,  it  will  be  observed  that  this  pious 
foundatioa  of  Archbishop  Parker  was 
chiefly  designed  to  impart  a  knowledge  of 
classical  literature,  which  at  that  time  was 
considered  an  indispensable  element  in 
the  meanest  system  of  education  ;  and  in 
this  school,  for  more  than  a  century  the 
only  endowed  school  in  a  parish  almost  as 
large  as  a  county  and  populous  as  an 
ancient  diocese,  the  sons  of  the  gentry, 
yeomanry,  and  tradesmen,  and  individuals 
more  humble  than  these,  received  an 
education  which  fitted  some  of  them  to 
rise  to  active  and  respectable  stations 
both  in  charch  and  state,  and  which 
enabled  others  to  pursue  with  honour  to 
themselves   and  advantage  to  the  com- 
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munity,  the  daties  of  that  state  of  life  to 
which  it  had  pleased  God  to  call  them." 

The  advance  of  society  had,  however, 
outgrown  this  primitive  provision  for 
educational  objects,  and  the  humble 
school-room  near  the  churchyard  had 
fallen  into  decay.  It  was  perceived 
by  the  community  of  Rochdale  that 
the  varied  classes  of  their  youth  re- 
quired more  extensive  accommodation, 
and  it  was  therefore  determined  to 
form  three  public  schools  instead  of 
one,  and  to  erect  the  Sunday  and 
Infant  Schools  first,  as  their  necessity 
was  more  pressing.  Having  fulfilled 
this  duty  for  the  advantage  of  the 
more  indigent  classes,  the  subscription 
was  promoted  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Grammar  School,  and  at  the  date  of 
this  pamphlet  the  sum  of  1,235/.  had 
been  collected  for  this  purpose.  The 
settled  income  of  the  foundation,  arising 
from  the  original  endowment  and  bene- 
factions, is  no  more  than  30/.  Yet 
there  have  been  some  learned  men 
among  the  masters,  of  whom  Mr. 
Raines  has  collected  many  particulars; 
and  altojgether  the  pamphlet  contains 
so  much  historical  and  biographical 
information  as  to  require  its  preserva- 
tion in  something  more  substantial 
than  a  paper  cover. 

Mr.  Adamson^s  Notices  of  the  Schola 
Novocastrensis  Alumni  are  more  ex- 
clusively biographical.  Their  mate- 
rials *'nave  been  gathered  from  the 
local  historians,  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine, and  other  sources;'*  and  they 
are  altogether  rather  brief.  They  are, 
in  fact,  sketches  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  those  who  have  been  edu- 
cated at  the  school  of  Newcastle,  a 
complete  biography  of  whose  distin- 
euisned  scholars  might  be  easily  en- 
Gu^ed  to  a  goodly  volume.  Among 
the  number  are  included  great  men  in 
all  ranks  of  public  life,  some  of  the 
best  known  names  beins  those  of  Co- 
lonel John  Lilbum,  norsley  the  au- 
thor of  Britannia  Romana,  Bourne  the 
historian  of  his  native  town.  Dr.  Aken- 
side  the  poet,  Sir  Robert  Chambers 
chief  justice  of  Bengal,  Dr.  Anthony 
Askew,  Brand  the  secretarv  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  and  the  second 
historian  of  Newcastle,  the  late  memo- 
rable brothers  Lord  Stowell  and  Lord 
Eldon,  and  Vice- Admiral  Lord  Col- 
lingwood.  The  venerable  name  of 
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Nicholas  Ridley,  Bishop  and  Martyr, 
has  been  advisedly  omitted.  "  It  would 
have  been  a  satisfaction  to  have  in- 
cluded him  in  our  catalogue,  but  a 
comparison  of  dates  will  shew  that, 
though  it  may  be  true,  as  is  said,  that 
Ridley  learned  his  grammar  at  New- 
castle, it  could  not  possibly  have  been 
at  Horslcy's  school. 

From  among  the  less-known  per- 
sonages we  extract  a  remarkable  his- 
tory: — 

''  John  George  Leake,  son  of  Robert 
Leak,  Commissary-General  of  North  Ame- 
rica,  was  born  at  Bedlington,  during  his 
father's  temporary  residence  there.  After 
leaving  school,  he  studied  the  law  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  Duane,  a  celebrated  barrister 
of  Newcastle,  well  known  for  his  attention 
to  the  study  of  coins.  On  the  death  of 
his  father,  which  took  place  at  New  York 
in  1773.  Mr.  Leake  proceeded  thither,  to 
inherit  the  property,  and  continued  to  re- 
side in  that  city  until  his  death  in  1827. 
He  amassed  a  large  amount  of  real  and 
personal  estate,  estimated  at  400,000  dol- 
lars. By  an  informal  will  he  bequeathed 
all  this  to  Mr.  Watts,  of  New  York,  on 
condition  of  his  taking  the  name  of  Leake, 
but  failing  that,  to  certain  trustees  for  the 
Orphan  House  in  the  suburbs  of  New 
York.  This  will  was  decided  to  be  inope- 
rative, so  far  as  the  real  property  was  con- 
cerned, but  valid  in  respect  of  the  personal 
estate  of  the  deceased.  Mr.  Watts  soon 
afterwards  died  intestate,  and  bis  father 
waived  his  claim,  in  order  that  the  bene- 
volent design  of  Mr.  Leake  might  be 
carried  out.  In  November  1 843  the  Leake 
and  Watts  Orphan  House,  situated  about 
8  miles  from  New  York,  was  opened  for 
400  children,  without  distinction  of  country 
or  creed." 

There  is  a  previous  brochure  re- 
specting the  same  school,  which  was 
written  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Brew- 
ster, the  historian  of  Stockton-on-Tees. 
It  was  a  Memoir  of  his  venerated  mas- 
ter, the  Rev.  Hugh  Moises,  originally 
privately  printed,  but  aflerwaros  in- 
serted in  Nichols's  Literary  Illustra- 
tions. The  school  itself  has  since  sub- 
mitted to  the  changes  of  time.  It  had 
been  located  from  uie  year  1599  in  the 
suppressed  Hospital  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin  in  Westgate  Street. 

**  The  last  relic  of  this  religious  house, 
its  ancient  and  venerable  chapel,  within 
whose  walls  so  many  learned  masters  had 
presided,  and  so  many  distinguished  scho- 
lars had  been  taught,  was  demolished  by 
order  of  the  Town  Council,  fai  the  spring 
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of  1844,  when  several  interesting  disco- 
Teries  were  made,  particularlj  the  east 
window,  the  tracery  of  which  was  veVy 
beautiful/' 


Historical  Notices  of  the  office  of  Cho- 
risters. By  the  Rev.  James  Elwin 
Millard,  B.A.  Head  Master  of  Mag- 
dalen College  School,  Oxford.  \2mo. 
THIS  neat  little  volume,  Twhich 
reminds  us  in  its  form  and  subject  of 
the  History  of  Organs,  emanating  from 
the  same  publisher,  which  we  had  re- 
cently the  pleasure  to  notice,)  is  not 
merely  historical,  but  is  put  forth  with 
the  more  practical  object  of  improving 
the  educational  treatment,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  future  destinies,  of  those 
to  whom  it  relates.  The  author  refers 
with  gratitude  to  Mr.  Jebb's  work  on 
the  Choral  Service  of  the  Church,  and 
with  "still  higher  praise"  to  Miss 
Hackett*s  Brief  Account  of  Cathedral 
and  Collegiate  Schools ;  but  under- 
takes, as  reserved  for  himself,  "  the  not 
less  interesting  task  of  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  choristers  as  an  order,  together 
with  the  traditions  and  observances 
connected  with  it." 

These  historical  collections  Mr.  Mil- 
lard has  made  with  considerable  in- 
dustry, and  his  compilation  cannot  fail 
to  interest  all  who  have  any  concern 
with  cathedral  or  collegiate  choirs. 
The  following  particulars  respecting 
the  establishment  with  which  he  is 
personally  connected  will  be  found 
mtercsting. 

**  An  almost  perfect  list  of  the  choris- 
ters has  been  preserred  from  1546  to  the 
present  time.  Among  them  were  Bishops 
Cooper,  Biokley,  Nicholson,  and  Hopkins; 
Pierce,  afterwards  president  of  the  college, 
and  Archdeacon  Todd,  the  editor  of  Mil- 
ton's works,  &c.  From  the  foundation  of 
the  college  to  the  present  day,  the  choris- 
ters haye  frequently  become  demies  and 
fellows,  as  well  as  clerks,  chaplains,  &c. 
Their  music-school  stood,  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  near  the  river 
Cherwell,  in  the  College  Grove  ;  but,  for 
classical  learning,  they  attended  the  once 
*  celebrated'  college  school,  whose  masters 
in  past  times  were  men  of  learning  and 
renown.  The  most  famous  of  these  was 
the  great  Cardinal  Wolsey,  a  man  well 
fitted  for  one  part  of  his  task  at  least,  for 
'  from  his  cradle  he  was  a  scholar,  and  a 
ripe  and  good  one,'  and  one  whose  emi- 
nence, at  least,  must  save  from  contempt 
the  class  whom  he  did  not  disdain  to  spend 
his  time  in  teaching.     It  was  his  success- 
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ful  training  of  three  aons  of  the  Marquis 
of  Dorset  in  this  school  which  procured 
him   his    first    ecclesiastical  preferment. 
The  list  of  masters  also  includes  the  names 
of   Bishops    Holte,    Stokysley,   Cooper, 
Harley,  and  Hopkins.     At  the  latter  part 
of  the   seventeenth  century  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  custom  for  the  president  to 
visit  the  college  school,  when  a  Latin  ora- 
tion was  made  by  one  of  the  choristers. 
The  choristers  slept  in  truckle-beds  sepa- 
rately, in  the  chambers  of  the  fellows  or 
chaplains.      Their  dress  was  a  kind   of 
livery,  probably  not  unlike  that  of  King 
Edward's  School,  London.     When  Wol- 
sey was  dean  in  divinity  in  this  college, 
*  it  belonged  to  bis  department  to  provide 
the  livery  which  the  founder  had  ordered 
to  be  worn  by  the  society  and  its  depend- 
ents.    He  rode  to   London   to  buy  the 
cloth,  and  the  bill  for  it  amounted  to  53/. 
17«.  9d.     He  was  paid  also  five  shillings 
for  the  new  livery  of  Style,  a  chorister, 
containing  two  yards  and  a  half. '     In  the 
manuscript  inventory  of  vestments,  &c. 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  Sacristan  of 
the  college  in  1495,  are  '  pro  pueris,'  tuni- 
cles,  red  and  white,   and  crimson,  with 
orfreys  (borders)  of  damask  and  velvet, 
one  set  of  albs  of  blue  damask,  and  two 
with  apparels  of  red  silk  ;   and  lastly,  a 
banner  of  St    Nicholas,   t^e  patron  of 
children. 

**  In  time  of  plague,  which  frequently 
occurred  during  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
choristers  were  carefully  removed  from 
the  college  to  Brackley,  Witney,  and 
elsewhere,  under  careful  superintendence, 
and  the  clerks  received  additional  com- 
mons for  taking  their  places. 

"  On  the  eve  of  St.  Nicholas  an  en- 
tertainment at  the  expense  of  the  college 
was  served  up  to  the  choristers  in  the  hall, 
at  which  the  chaplains  and  clerks  were 
also  present,  and,  occasionally,  the  fellows. 
The  boy-bishop  was  then  chosen,  and  pre- 
sented with  gloves,  &c.  as  marks  of  dignity, 
for  which  payments  occur  in  the  libri  com- 
puti  of  the  college.  On  Maundy  Thursday 
the  president  was  accustomed  to  wash  the 
feet  of  seven  choristers,  to  whom  also  a 
present  of  money  was  made  at  the  charge 
of  the  college.  The  first  of  May  is  a  great 
festival  or  gaudy-day  among  the  choristers* 
At  sunrise  they  ascend  the  lofty  college 
tower,  and  there,  vested  in  surplices,  with 
other  members  of  the  college,  sing,  in 
Latin,  a  hymn  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  A 
dinner  is  afterwards  provided  for  them  in 
the  hall.  The  singing  on  the  tower  has 
been  favoured  with  the  notice  of  not  a  few 
among  modern  authors.  Professor  Wilson 
and  the  authors  of  *  The  Baptistery  '  and 
*  Nature,  a  Parable,*  besides  many  anony- 
mous  writers,   have    drawn    inspirations 
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from  this  early  song.  About  a  century 
ago  St.  Cecilia's  day  was  observed  in  a 
special  manner  by  the  Magdalen  choir; 
and  Addison  and  Yalden  (of  whom  the 
former  was  fellow,  the  latter  successively 
chorister,  demy,  and  fellow  of  the  college), 
both  wrote  odes,  which  were  set  to  music 
and  sung  on  the  occasion. '^ 

With  respect  to  the  ceremony  (or 
rather  mummery)  of  the  Boy  Bishop, 
we  must  confess  ourselves  incredulous 
as  to  some  things  that  are  generally 
believed  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  dif- 
fering entirely  from  the  arguments 
whicn  Mr.  Millard  (p.  58;  advances  in 
its  defence.  We  have  always  doubted 
the  supposition  that  the  small  episcopal 
eflGigy  in  Salisbury  cathedral  represented 
a  Boy  Bishop,  and  think  it  more  pro- 
bable that  it  was  placed  to  mark  the 
spot  where  the  heart  of  some  bishop  of 
the  diocese  was  deposited,  whose  body 
had  been  interred  elsewhere. 

It  will  not,  we  trust,  be  for  the  re- 
vival of  empty  ceremonials,  much  less 
of  indecent  mummeries,  that  attention 
will  now  be  drawn  to  this  youthful 
class  of  the  ministers  of  divine  thines. 
Mr.  Millard  points  out  the  abuses  of  me 
present  system  to  be,  1.  The  practice 
which  allows  singing- men  and  boys  to 
give  their  services  to  two  or  more  choirs 
in  the  same  day,  producing  a  wearisome 
repetition:  2,  rehearsals  in  a  conse- 
crated building,  associating  with  it  re- 
collections of  light  talking,  angry  words, 
or  punishment ;  3,  the  custom  of  suf- 
ferring  choristers  to  prostitute  their 
musical  powers  to  secular  or  convivial 
purposes ;  and  4,  the  utter  abandon- 
ment of  manv  boys  as  soon  as  their 
voices  are  broken.  The  remedies  pro- 
posed are — ^more  efficient  supervbion, 
greater  attention  to  the  requirements 
of  sound  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  such  provision  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  boys  m  their  maturer  years 
as  may  form  a  fitting  sequel  to  their 
early  dedication  to  (Sod's  service. 

.  "  At  a  time  when  the  demand  for  clergy 
\$  so  great  and  so  rapidly  increasing  that 
our  bishops  are  impelled  to  fill  up  the 
ranks  of  the  ministry  with  national  school- 
masters, district  visitors,  and  various 
classes  of  '  literate  persons,'  what  claim 
to  this  service  can  be  so  prominent  as 
that  of  choristers,  who  in  the  outset  of 
life  are  ranked  among  ecclesiastical  per- 
sons ?  The  flower  of  the  order  in  physical 
and  intellectual  qucdifications  should  be 
secured  at  once  for  eventual  ordination. 


Those  who  seem  to  want  a  sufficient  call 
to  the  highest  functions  of  the  church, 
may  serve  her  by  meeting  the  numerous 
demands  for  missionary  and  lay  instruc- 
tion. Others  may  continue  to  serve  in 
choir  as  adult  singers  ;  but  the  moral 
condition  of  such  ought  to  be  an  object  of 
far  greater  solicitude  than  it  is  now." 

In  this  latter  remark  we   entirely 
concur.     The  divine  declaration  thou 

CANST    NOT   SBBVE    GOD    AND    MAMMON 

should  be  more  practically  enforced  on 
some  of  the  centlemen  whose  company 
is  so  acceptable  in  the  tavern  hall,  and 
they  should  be  required  to  make  a  de- 
cided choice  either  for  the  sacred  or 
the  secular  path. 

A  Hand-hook  of  Irish  Antiquities, 
Pagan  and  Christian  :  especially  such 
as  are  easy  of  access  from  the  Irish 
Metropolis.  By  William  F.  Wake- 
man.  l2mo. 

THERE  is  a  double  source  of  con- 
gratulation as  to  the  improved  spirit 
of  the  age  derivable  from  this  book : 
on  the  one  hand  that  antiquities  should 
be  discussed  in  a  truly  scientific  spirit, 
and  on  the  other  that  Irish  antiquities 
in  particular  should  be  fairly  described 
without  exaggeration  or  extravagant 
hypothesis.  In  this  sensible  path  Dr. 
retrie  has  led  the  way,  and  the  pre- 
sent author  is  proud  to  class  himself  as 
Dr.  Petrie's  pupil. 

The  arrangement  of  this  little  vo- 
lume is  systematic.  The  First  Part 
treats  of  Pagan  Antiquities,  in  five 
chapters,  1.  Cromlechs;  2.  Pillar- 
stones  ;  3.  Sepulchral  mounds,  cairns, 
&c. ;  4.  Raths  or  Duns ;  5. ;  Stone 
Circles. 

The  Second  Part  describes  Early 
Christian  Antiquities,  in  five  chapters, 

1 .  Oratories  ;  2.  Early  Churches,  &c. ; 
3.  Churches ;  4.  Crosses,  &c. ;  5.  Round 
Towers. 

In  the  Third  Part  are  arranged 
Anglo-Irish  Remains,  1.  Abbeys,  &c.; 

2.  Fonts;  3.  Castles,  &c.;  4.  Town 
Grates,  Walls,  &c. 

Lastly,  the  work  concludes  with 
miscellaneous  notices  of  Weapons, 
Ornaments,  Urns,  and  other  rehcs  of 
ancient  art.  So  spccessiul  has  the 
Royal  Iri^h  Acadeipy  bieen  in  the  for- 
mation of  its  ikiuseum,  tha^  the  author 
remarks  that  a  f^w  hpurs*  examination 
of  the  truly  iiatioii^l  collection  of  anti- 
quities preserved  in  that  repository 
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"  will  afford  in  Inquirer  a  more  cor- 
rect kilowled^  of  me  taste,  habits,  and 
manufacturing  skill  of  the  ancient 
Irish,  than  may  be  obtained  by  mere 
reading,  even  should  he  devote  years, 
instead  of  days,  to  the  attaimuent  of 
his  object." .  Ireland  has  indeed  the 
advantage  of  England  in  this  respect ; 
and  it  is  a  great  reflection  on  our  pa- 
triotism that,  in  the  vast  range  of  the 
firitish  Museum,  amidst  all  manner  of 
savage  monstrosities,  we  have  as  yet 
no  "  truly  national  collection  of  anti- 
quities." 

Mr.  Wakeman^s  Hand-book  is  illus- 
trated with  a  large  number  of  well- 
executed  wood-cuts.  We  would  only 
remark  that  a  false  scale  must  be  given 
to  some  of  the  monuments,  which  re- 
presents them  with  a  grandeur  such 
as  no  work  of  art  can  possess.  The 
Cairn  of  Dowth  (p.  31)  looks  like  a 
conglomeration  of  a  hundred  Silbury's, 
far  surpassing  the  pyramids;  and  so 
the  Caim  of  New  Grange  aUd  the 
Rath  of  Downpatrick  are  made  by  the 
figures  to  appear  like  natural  emi- 
nences of  great  height  and  extent. 

The  Docirmal  Puritans,  No.  XV.pp.  1 08. 
ISmo. — This  volume  contaias  Brookes's 
*'  Remedies  against  Satan^s  Devices/'  and 
the  treatise  entitled  *'  Heart's  Ease  in 
Heart's  Trouble."  The  former  is  stated 
by  Mr.  Bradley,  in  his  preface  to  the  au- 
thor's *'  Select  Works,"  to  have  been 
printed  sixty  times.  Other  writers  have 
touched  on  the  subject,  but  there  is  no 
specific  treatise,  to  our  recollection,  in 
which  it  is  fathomed  and  explored  so 
thoroogbly,  and  a  work  of  the  kind  is  in- 
dispensable in  every  religious  library.  A 
few  omissions  of  classical  allusions  and 
other  passages  have  been  made.  The  his- 
tory of  the  second  treatise  possesses  some 
interest,  as,  owing  to  the  preface  being 


signed  "J.  B.."  it  has  been  attributed  to 
the  celebrated  John  Bunyan.   Indeed,  one 
modem  edition  exhibits  his  name  in  the 
title-page,  but  this  is  supposed  to  be  an 
assumptioh,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
a  larger  circulation,  though  possibly  madis 
under  an  idea  of  its  being  correct.     Wfe 
have  been  informed,  that  when  the  matter 
was  lately  investigated,  with  a  view  tb  rfe- 
publi cation,  the  conclusion  adopted  wasj 
that  Bunyan  was  not  the  author.    The 
writer  mentions  that  the  work  was  com- 
posed in  retirement,  with  the  intention  of 
leaving  a  portion  of  his  labours  to   his 
children  and  friends.     He  says.'*  None 
need  be  afraid  to  buy  or  read  it,  tbr  there 
is  not  a  word  of  the  state  or  chnrch  mat- 
ters about  it.     I  daily  pray  for  the  pros- 
perity of  both,  but  think  it  not  my  dttty 
to  meddle  with  either  but  in  subjection." 
Although  some  of  Bunyan' s  writings  were 
composed  in  retirement  (but  in  a  compul- 
sory sense)  these  expressibns  are  hardly  re- 
concileable  with  the  circumstances  of  his 
life.  There  is  another  sentence  which  would 
remind  us  more  of  his  style,  if  there  were 
not  many  of  his  contemporaries,  who  were 
capable  of  pointing  it  as  well.     "  If  you 
find  some  passages  (in  your  opinion)  too 
often  repeated,  be  not  offended  till  you 
find  them  too  powerful  in  your  hearts." 
Altogether  this  little  volume  is  a-  muitum 
in  parvo  of  the  kind. 


The  Monthly  Volume.  No.  ^9,  pp.  19S. 
— This  useful  little  miscellany  is  now  in 
its  third  year  of  publication.  The  number 
before  us  is  entitled  Comparisons  qf  Struc- 
ture in  Animals  with  respect  to  the  Hand 
and  Ami.  It  describes  the  anterior  limbs 
of  quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes, 
and  the  fourth  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
"  equivalents  of  the  hand  as  an  organ  of 
touch."  We  recommend  it  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  common  natural  histories, 
which  prepare  the  mind  for  such  a  subject, 
and  ought  to  be  followed  up  by  it,  as  the 
opportunity  is  now  afforded. 
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June  17.  The  Camden  medal  for  the 
best  exercise  in  Latin  hexameter  verse, 
subject  "  lona  Insula,"  has  been  awarded 
to  A.  F.  Birch,  of  King*8  college. 

The  Members'  Prizes  for  dissertations 
in  Latin  have  been  adjudged  as  follows  : — 

Bachelors  of  Arts. — Subject,  "  De  Ar- 
turn  Brituuuorum  Principe,  utrum  aliquid 
veri  memorise  traditum  sit,"  to  A.  Elwyn, 
Trinity  college. 


Undergraduates.  —  *'  In  cultu  divino 
qu«nam  sint  Musicae  partes,"  A.  W. 
Headlam,  Trinity  college. 

The  Chancellor's  Gold  Medal  for  Eng- 
lish heroic  verse  was  awarded  to  G.  J. 
Cayley,of  Trinity  college.— Subject, "The 
Death  of  Baldur." 

June  24,  The  Chancellor's  prizes  for 
1848  have  been  awarded  as  follow : — 

English  Essay.— ••  Respective  Effects 
of  the  Fine  Arts  and  Mechanical  Skill  on 
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National  Character.*' — To  John  Coning- 
on,  B.A.  Fellow  of  University. 

Latin  Essay. — "  Qusnam  praecipue  fa- 
erint  in  causa,  cur  gentes  mercatura  floren- 
tissimse  nusquam  diuturnse  eztiterint.*' — 
To  Thomas  Valpy  French,  B.A.  scholar  of 
University. 

Latin  Verse. — "Tubus  astronomicus.'' 
— Robert  Falkner  Hessey,  demy  of  Mag. 
dalen. 

English  Verse,  Sir  Roger  Newdegate's 
prize. — **  Columbus  in  chains.  *' — Charles 
Black&tone,  scholar  of  Corpus. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

May  26.  Sir  William  Browne's  Medals 
were  awarded  as  follow  : — 

Greek  Ode. — Subject,  "  Antiqua  Tyros." 
— C.  Schreiber,  Trinity  college. 

Latin  Ode. — Subject,  *'  Borneo  emol> 
lita,  ac  religione  Christiana  imbuta." — 
W.  S.  CoUett,  Clare  hall. 

Epigrams. — H.  C.  A.  Taylor,  Trinity 
college. 


ROYAL  OEOORAPHICAL   SOCIETY. 

May  32.  The  anniversary  meeting  of 
this  society  was  held,  W.  J.  Hamilton, 
esq.  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  was  unani- 
mously adopted,  and  gold  medals  awarded 
to  Capt.  Wilkes,  U.S.N,  and  Sir  James 
Brooke,  Rajah  of  Sarawak .  They  were  de- 
delivered — to  the  Hon.  G.  Bancroft,  the 
American  M  mister,  on  behalf  of  the  former, 
and  to  Captain  Rodney  Mundy,  the  friend 
and  representative  of  the  latter.  The  Presi- 
dent's address  adverted  to  the  various 
events  of  the  past  year  connected  with  the 
progress  of  geographical  science. 


ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 

May  13.  The  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
meeting  was  held.  Professor  Wilson  in  the 
chair.  The  report  congratulated  the  mem- 
bers on  their  having  obtained  possession 
of  a  house  better  adapted  to  the  wants  and 
purposes  of  the  Society  than  that  which 
they  had  previously  occupied.  Want  of 
space  had  compelled  them  to  refuse  many 
offers  of  valuable  presents  to  their  library 
and  museum ;  and  they  had,  therefore, 
taken  the  house  in  New  Burlington  Street 
in  which  they  now  met  for  the  first  time. 
To  meet  the  increased  expenditure  conse- 
quent upon  this  removal,  the  President 
and  Council  of  the  Society  had  memo- 
rialized the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  the  Court  had  re- 
sponded by  increasing  their  annual  grant 
from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  guineas. 
The  Council  refened,  amongst  other 
meau^  contemplated  for  enlarging  the 
operations  and  extending  the  influence  of 
the  Socioty,  to  the  expectation  they  enter- 


tained of  being  able  to  have  occasional 
evening  lectures  upon  subjects  connected 
with  the  literature,  arts,  and  sciences  of 
Asia. 

The  report  gave  a  statement  of  the 
changes  among  the  members  during  the 
past  year  ;  and  brief  notices  of  the  most 
distinguished  among  the  deceased  asso- 
ciates. The  interpretation  of  Babylonian, 
Assyrian,  and  Median  inscriptions,  ap- 
pears to  have  made  but  little  advance, 
notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  several 
learned  savanti.  The  most  successful  of 
the  investigators,  Major  Rawlinson,  has 
been  a  good  deal  checked  in  his  labours 
by  ill  health  ;  but  he  has  succeeded  in 
copying  some  additional  portions  from  the 
rock  at  Behistun,  and  hopes  are  enter- 
tained that  he  will  shortly  transmit  a  paper 
on  the  Babylonian  inscriptions.  Mr. 
Layard's  Inscriptions  from  Nineveh  will 
be  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
British  Museum. 

The  report  of  the  Oriental  Translation 
Committee  followed.  The  necessity  of  dis- 
charging heavy  liabilities  incurred  in  the 
publication  of  expensive  works,  extend- 
ing over  several  years,  had  prevented  the 
publication  of  the  usual  number  of  new 
works.  A  second  volume  of  Prof.  Garcin 
de  Tassy's  "  Histoire  de  la  Litt^rature 
Hindoui,  &c."  had  been  issued ;  and 
another  book  containing  translations  by 
Dr.  Stevenson  of  the  **  Kalpa  Sutra,"  and 
"  Nawa  Tatwa,''  two  important  works  of 
the  Jains,  is  nearly  ready  for  delivery. 
Mr.  Bland's  "  History  of  Persian  Poetry  " 
is  making  satisfactory  progress ;  but  the 
Committee  regret  that  the  limited  funds 
at  their  disposal  have  compelled  them  to 
decline  the  acceptance  of  several  other 
works. 

The  Committee  for  Publishing  Oriental 
Texts  reported  the  completion  of  the 
Festal  Letters  of  Athanasius,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Cureton,  from  a  MS.  of  the 
fourth  century,  obtained  for  the  British 
Museum  from  the  Nitrian  Monastery  of 
Saint  Mary,  Deipara.  The  publication  of 
this  MS.,  important  in  itself,  obtains  ad- 
ditional interest  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
a  palimpsest ;  the  laborious  investigations 
of  the  editor  having  been  rewarded  by  the 
recovery  of  a  nearly  complete  copy  of 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  and  probably 
the  most  ancient  known  copy  of  the 
Iliad  of  Homer.  *'  The  History  of  the 
Atabegs,"  edited  by  Mr.  Morley,  from 
the  Rauzatus  Safil,  with  engraved  plates 
of  all  the  known  coins  of  the  Atabegs  and 
elucidations  thereof  by  Mr.  Vaux,  will  soon 
be  ready  for  delivery.  The  Tuhfat  ul  Al- 
nar,  forming  the  first  portion  of  Jami's 
Khamsah,  edited  by  Prof.  Falconer,  will 
also  be  soon  published.  The  Committee 
reported  Uuit  they  had  been  gratified  by 
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offers  of  assistance  from  Prof.  Garcia  de 
Tassy  and  the  Rev.  G.  Hant. 

At  a  ballot  for  Dew  members  of  the 
Council  all  the  officers  were  re-elected; 
aod  the  foUofnng  were  elected  into  the 
Council  in  the  place  of  those  retiring  by 


rotation— G.  W.  Anderson,  esq.,  H.  Bor- 
rodaile,  esq.,  Major- Gen.  J.  Caulfeild,  Sir 
T.  E.  ColebrooVe,  W.  Ewer,  esq.,  J. 
Ewing,  esq.,  R.  H.  Holland,  esq.,  and 
W.  Piatt,  esq. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITBCT8. 

March  20.  Samuel  Angell,  esq.  V.P. 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt  read  a  paper  "  On 
the  History,  present  Condition,  aod  pro- 
posed Restoration  of  Llandaff  Cathedral." 
This  paper  has  since  been  published  in 
"The  Builder"  of  April  15  and  April 
29.  It  describes  the  efforts  of  the  late 
Dean,  the  Very  Rev.  J.  Bruce  Knight, 
commencing  in  1843,  and  carried  on  by 
hii  successor  Dean  Conybeare.  Under 
the  care  of  Mr.  John  Prichard,  an  archi- 
tect residing  at  Llandaff,  the  Lady  Chapel 
was  restor^  and  refurnished,  and  a  new 
east  window,  by  Mr.  Willement,  intro- 
duced. After  this,  Mr.  Wyatt  was  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Prichard  in  the  subse- 
quent restorations. 

The  floor  of  the  presbytery  and  side 
aisles  has  been  lowered  to  its  original  level 
(about  2  feet  8  inches)  ;  the  mass  of  stone- 
work which  choked  up  the  arches  of  the 
choir  and  presbytery  has  been  removed  ; 
the  reredos  or  screen,  and  Bishop  Teilan's 
tomb  brought  into  view ;  the  whole  of  the 
plaster  knocked  off  the  walls  up  to  the 
level  of  the  Italian  cornice,  thus  exposing 
the  fine  Norman  chancel  arch,  the  curious 
Norman  remain  in  the  south  wall,  and  the 
Norman  string  running  under  the  cleres- 
tory. All  these  interesting  portions  were 
previously  lost  sight  of  in  the  "  stately 
and  beautiful  Roman  room,''  formed  by 
the  repairs  made  about  a  century  ago. 
The  stonework  of  the  Norman  arch,  and 
of  the  piers  and  arches,  has  been  scraped 
and  repaired  ;  the  walls  cleared  of  rough- 
cast, and  pointed  with  dark  mortar.  Four 
new  windows  of  Decorated  character 
have  been  introduced.  Another  is  being 
introduced  in  the  north  wall  of  the  aisle, 
and  two  new  windows  at  the  east  end  of 
both  aisles.  An  open  Decorated  parapet 
has  been  placed  over  the  wall  of  the  south 
aisle,  and  a  close  one  is  now  in  progress  in 
the  north  wall.  The  wooden  Ionic  fit- 
tings of  the  choir  for  the  present  remain 
untouched,  but  are  recommended  to  the 
attention  of  any  architect  about  to  build 
or  furnish  an  assize  court.  The  available 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Dean  and 
Committee  will,  it  is  hoped,  enable  the 
architects  to  put  anew  roof  over  the  whole 


of  the  presbytery,  choir,  and  nave,  as  far 
as  the  Roman  inclosure,  the  material  to 
be  oak  and  the  covering  lead ;  and  further 
works  are  under  consideration. 

It  was  announced  that  the  Council  of 
the  Institute  would  in  January  next  award 
the  Royal  Gold  Medal  to  the  author  of 
some  literary  publication  connected  wiUi 
architecture ;  that  the  Silver  Medals  of  the 
Institute  will  be  awarded  to  the  authors 
of  the  best  essays  on  the  following  sub- 
jects:— 1.  On  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  the  Palladian  School  of  Architecture, 
and  a  comparison  and  contrast  of  its  ele- 
mentary principles  and  details  with  those 
of  ancient  Roman  art;  2.  On  the  best 
manner  of  covering  the  roofs  and  forming 
the  flats  and  gutters  of  buildings,  the  nature 
of  the  several  materials  used  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  for  these  purposes, 
their  most  effectual  and  economical  appli- 
cation, the  inclination  to  be  given  to  the 
different  parts,  and  the  other  practical 
precautions  to  be  adopted  to  prevent  snow 
and  rain  penetrating  into  the  building: 
and  that  the  Soane  Medallion  will  be 
awarded  to  the  best  design  for  a  building 
to  serve  as  a  national  repository  and  mu- 
seum for  the  illustration  and  exhibition  of 
the  productions  of  the  industrial  arts,  with 
all  suitable  accessories,  and  accommoda- 
tion for  the  delivery  of  lectures,  and  for 
the  purposes  of  chemical  and  other  ezpe* 
riments. 


A  society  has  been  projected  by  Mr. 
Wyatt  Papworth,  and  is  promoted  by  a 
committee  nearly  all  of  whom  are  members 
of  the  Institution,  for  the  publication  of 
works  connected  with  architecture.  This 
scheme  has  been  suggested  by  the  ex- 
isting inferiority  of  our  architectural  li- 
terature to  that  of  the  continent,  and  the 
absence  of  good  translations  of  some  of  the 
most  classic  authors  on  the  science.  The 
objects  proposed  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Republications  (after  a  careful  colla- 
tion of  such  MSS.  as  can  be  consulted, 
and  the  earlier  editions)  of  the  standard 
authors,  with  their  commentators,  enriched 
with  notes  conveying  a  condensed  view  of 
the  discoveries  and  theories  of  more  re* 
cent  authors. 

2.  Illustrations  of  executed  works  of 
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ailthors  of  equiviileiit  talent,  who  may  not 
havfc  left  writings  in  MS.  or  type,— or 
contih nations  of  works  in  the  same  style. 

S.  Publications  of  works  (either  of  text 
or  plates)  by  modern  authors,  English  or 
foreign,  which  may  be  approved  by  the 
Society. 

4.  Publications  of  the  many  very  valuable 
essays  and  hints  which  are  scattered  in 
various  miscellanies. 

5.  A  digest  of  the  theoretical  books, 
arranging  each  division  of  an  author's 
works  under  the  appropriate  article  of  the 
dictionary. 

6.  A  polyglossary,  or  table  of  synonyms 
of  technical  words  in  th^  different  languages 
of  Europe,  and  in  the  different  counties  of 
Great  Britain. 

7.  A  complete  dictionary  of  archi- 
tecture. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  the  4th  of  May  it 
was  resolved  that  the  amount  of  sub- 
scription be  one  guinea  per  annum,  paid 
in  advance!  and  due  on  the  1st  of  May  in 
each  year.  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth,  archi- 
tect, was  appointed  Honorary  Secretary, 
and  Mr.  Donaldson  accepted  the  office  of 
Treasurer. 


BCCLBSIOLOOICAL  (lATE  CAMBRIDGE 

garden)  society. 

May  9.  The  ninth  anniversary  meet- 
ing of  this  Society  was  holden  in  the 
School-room  of  Christ  Church,  Albany- 
street,  London.  The  President  (Arch- 
deacon Thorp)  took  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  B.  Webb,  Hon.  Sec.,  read  the 
report,  which  stated  that  the  number  of 
members  had  not  decreased,  and  that  the 
tiishops  of  Cape  Town  and  Brechin  had 
been  added  to  the  list  of  patrons.  A  year 
of  comparatively  small  expenditure  had 
enabled  the  committee  to  pay  off  the  So- 
ciety's existing  obligations.  Rooms  had 
been  engaged  for  the  Society  at  the  new 
house  of  its  publisher,  78,  New  Bond 
Street,  to  which  the  collections  of  the 
Society  will  be  removed.  The  report  next 
adverted  to  the  publications  of  the  Society, 
and  to  the  fact  that  no  new  grant  for 
restorations  had  been  made  during  the 
past  year.  Friendly  intercourse  was  con- 
tinued with  sister  associations  of  a  similar 
nature,  and  the  Society  reckoned  some  of 
its  best  friends  and  saw  the  most  gratify- 
ing results  of  its  labours  in  the  United 
States  and  the  English  Colouies. 

The  Bishop  of  Fredericton,  in  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  report,  spoke  very 
highly  of  the  exertions  of  the  Society, 
pointed  out  how  it  might  most  effectually 
Deneftt  his  own  diocese,  and  gave  a  most 
vivid  description  of  his  own  difficulties  and 
coniparntivo  success  in  ch arch-building. 
The  meeting  granted,  by  acclamation,  a 


donation  of  10/.  to  the  Fi«dericton  Ca- 
thedral Fund. 

The  election  of  the  new  committee  then 
took  place,  and  the  following  gehtlenien 
were  chosen: — A.  J.  B.  Hope,  esq.  M.P. 
M.A.  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.,  Chairman  of 
Committees ;  J.  D.  Chambers,  esq.  M.A. 
Oriel  Coll.  Oxf.,  Treasurer  ;  the  Rev. 
B.  Webb,  M.A.  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.,  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  ^eale,  M.A.  Trin.  Coll.  Camb., 
Sir  Stephen  R.  Glynn,  Bart.  M.A.  Ch.  Ch., 
Oxf.  Honorary  Secretaries.  F.  H.  Dick- 
enson, esq.  M.A.  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  The 
following  were  subsequently  added  to  the 
number: — Sir  Charles  Anderson,  Bart., 
M.A.  Oriel  Coll.  Oxf.,  J.  J.  Bevan,  esq. 
M.A.  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.,  J.  S.  Forbes, 
esq.  M.A.  Christ's  Coll.  Camb.,  Rev.  G. 
H.  Hodson,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Trinity  Coll. 
Camb.,  C.  W.  Strickland,  esq.  M.A. 
Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  The  auditors  for  the 
next  year  were  to  be — A.  S.  Eddis,  esq. 
M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Camb. 
and  the  Rev.  W.  U.  Richards,  M.A. 
Exeter  Coll.  Oxford. 

A  long  and  erudite  paper  was  then  read 
by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  one  of  the  Se- 
cretaries, on  "  The  Narthex,  considered 
with  a  view  to  its  restoration  in  Colonial 
Churches." 


ARCHITECTURAL  SGClETr  FOR 
THE  ARCHDEACONRY  OF  NORTHAMPTON. 

May  9.  The  annual  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  in  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
Oakham,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Marquess  of  Northampton. 

In  opening  the  business,  the  noble 
Marquess  said  he  congratulated  the  North- 
amptonshire Architectural  Society  on  visit- 
ing Rutlandshire ;  he  had  seen  that  day 
some  interesting  churches— indeed,  the 
county  of  Rutland  could  boast  of  some  of 
the  most  interesting  churches  in  England, 
particularly  the  one  at  Oakham,  though 
he  was  soqry  to  say  that  that  edifice  was 
not  in  that  state  of  repair  which  eccle- 
siologists  could  wish.  He  hoped,  however, 
that  the  present  visit  of  the  Society  would 
have  a  beneficial  effect  in  this  respect. 

The  Rev.  H.  Green  read  an  introduc- 
tory paper  explanatory  of  the  purposes 
which  the  Northamptonshire  and  Rutland- 
shire Architectural  Society,  which  had 
been  established  since  1844,  has  in  view. 
One  object  of  this  Society  is,  partly  by 
meetings  like  the  present,  but  more  espe- 
cially by  publications  in  which  the  different 
churches  in  Northamptonshire  and  Rut- 
landshire were  represented  and  described, 
to  point  out  those  most  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, and  those  best  deserving  imitation. 
Another  object,  and  an  important  one,  is 
to  afford  assistance  and  advice  in  the  build- 
ing and  restoration  of  churches  in  the 
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Archdeaconry ;  ap^,  in  ftirthenincp  of  that 
object,  he  ha4  authority  to  say  that  the 
venerable  the  Archdeacon  had  giyen  the 
Society  his  sanction,  and  had  in  his  Qbarges 
repeatedly  recommended  that  it  should  oe 
consulted  before  alterations  and  repairs 
were  commenoed.  The  Society  also  gives 
fi3sistance  in  the  internal  repairs  of 
churches,  in  the  re-arrangement  of  pews, 
and  the  removal  of  those  unsightly  ap- 
pearances which  were  unworthy  the  Housq 
of  God,  and  unsuited  to  public  worship. 
It  was  true  Rutlandshire  could  not  vi^ 
with  Lincolnshire,  nor  offer  anything  equal 
to  the  edifices  of  Boston  and  Louth,  but 
^tiU  Rutlandshire  could  boast  of  Oakham 
and  l^tton — beautiful  still,  despite  (h^ 
barbarisms  by  which  it  was  disfigured — 
and  Brook,  and  North  Luffenham,  and 
Essendine,  and  Tickencote,  with  many 
others. 

A  paper  on  the  painted  glass  in  Stanford 
church,  by  C.  Winston*  esq.  wa^  then 
read.  In  this  it  ws^  remarked,  that  oqe 
great  reasqn  why  qiodern  artists  failed  in 
imitating  the  earlier  specimens  of  painted 
glass,  was  their  neglecting  tq  manufapture 
the  glass  of  the  same  texture — hence  the 
colours  were  inferior  in  tone  and  richness 
of  effect.  The  paper  contained  an  elabo- 
rate and  critical  description  of  the  stained 
glass  at  Stai^ford  church. 

H.  Bloz^m,  esq.  next  read  a  paper  on 
the  monumental  effigy  in  Conington  church. 

The  H^T.  G.  A.  Poole  gave  a  critipal  dis- 


aertatiop  qu  ^<^me  clfUrch  towers  in  the 
Archdeaconry*  shewii^p;  the  peculiaritief  of 
Iforn^an,  early- English,  and  Decorated 
bHttresses ;  after  whici)  f he  same  rei^. 
gentleman  read  a  paper  pn  tlie  church  of 
Oakham  and  its  dependencies!  distin^uUh- 
ing  the  different  styles  of  various  portions 
of  the  edifice.  He  considers  the  arcade 
in  the  small  porch  the  earliest  part  of  the 
building  remaining,  and  seemed  particu- 
larly pleased  with  other  parts  of  the  earlj 
English  portions,  especiedly  with  the  capi- 
tals of  some  of  the  pillars.  The  font,  of 
course,  is  mucH  earlier  thai^  any  part  of 
the  church,  being  Norman.  \^t  alfo 
noticed  that  ii^  the  perpendicular  paraph 
there  is  to  be  seen— what  is  very  uhcpm« 
mon — the  tooth  ornaoient.  The  reverend 
gentleman  strongly  recommended  the  rer 
moval  of  the  unsightly  pews  ;  if  the  churph 
were  repeated  half  as  maiiy  more  people 
might  be  apcommodatedi  and  then  tney 
would  be  enabled  to  get  rid  of  the  galleiy, 
and  the  whole  character  of  t^e  chur& 
T^ould  be  greatly  improved. 

The  company  then  adjourned  tp  the 
Castle,  where  thp  ^ev.  C.  H.  Hartshorne 
read  9i^  "  Histoncal  and  Arcl^itectura) 
Account  of  Oakham  Castle,*'  assigning 
the  date  of  1 180  to  this  very  fine  specimen 
of  transition  Norman  architecture. 

The  next  day  a  number  of  gentlemen, 
members  of  the  Sopiety,  made  a  tour  \o 
^eyeral  interesting  churches  in  the  county 
of  Rutland. 
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Aprils.    Thomas  Amyot,  esq.  V.F. 

A  record  of  some  discoveries  at  Farley 
Heath,  near  Guildford,  was  communi- 
cated by  Martin  F.  I'upper,  esq.  D.C.L. 
Mr.  Tupper  premises  that,  as  the  exca- 
vations arc  still  in  progress,  and  every  day 
produces  new  relics  of  antiquity,  he  can- 
not hope  to  do  more  than  introduce  the 
subject ;  adding,  that,  '^  from  the  length 
of  a  Celtic  and  a  Roman  occupancy, 
ranging  over  at  least  500  years,  and  from 
the  great  extent  of  this  inclosed  camp  or 
town-land,  some  hundred  acres,  we  mav 
fairly  calculate  that  under  the  ancient  soil 
of  Farley-heath  there  exists  a  mine  of 
antiquarian  interest  well  nigh  inexhaus- 
tible.''  The  site  is  an  elevated  portion 
of  that  large  unreclaimed  district  in  West 
Surrey,  hereof  Black-heath,  Albury- 
heath,  the  Hurtwood,  Holmbury,  and 
Leith-hill  are  distinguishing  features.  It 
lies  abont  two  miles  to  the  south  of  the 
wellknown  landmark,  St.  Martha*  s  Chapel, 
and  some  four  to  the  East  of  Godalmmg. 
On  this  spot,  after  a  considerable  search, 


Mr.  Tupper,  in  conjunction  w^th  Mr. 
Henry  Drummond,  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  has  been  able  to  hit  upon  the 
proper  spot  for  a  successful  excavation  ; 
and,  besides  culinary  pottery,  urns,  Samian 
ware,  and  other  relics  in  abundance,  they 
were  fortunate  enough  to  recover  about 
400  coins  of  Nero,  Vespasian,  Domitian, 
Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines, 
together  with  those  of  most  of  their  suc- 
cessors down  to  Arcadius  and  Honorius. 
Of  the  British  coins  found  at  Farley 
Heath,  one  of  the  most  interesting  heart 
on  the  obverse,  a  vittaed  head,  to  the 
right,  with  the  legend  MEPATI ;  and  on 
the  reverse  a  spread  eagle  treading  on  a 
serpent,  with  a  circlet  on  the  upper  veree: 
'*  By  this  mite  of  silver,"  observes  Mr. 
Tupper,  ^*  an  ancient  British  prince  of  the 
era  of  Augustus  has  been  restored  to  his 
place  in  history.^' 

{April  13.  The  proceedings  of  this  day 
have  been  already  reported  in  our  May 
number  p.  526. ;  and  those  of  the  Anni- 
versary meeting  and  that  of  May  II  in 
June,  p.  646.) 
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Majf  18.    Thomas  Stapleton,  esq.  V.P. 

Sir  Fortunatus  Dwarris  commuDicated 
a  sequel  to  his  "  Remarks  apon  one  of  the 
old  Cheshire  Families/'  read  at  former 
meetings,  the  most  important  point  in 
which  was,  his  discovery  of  the  patent,  or 
grant  of  creation,  to  Sir  William  Brereton, 
of  the  Barony  of  Brereton,  in  which  the 
descent  of  the  family  from  the  royal  blood 
of  Scotland  is  recognised,  and  expressly 
recited. 

A  letter  was  read  from  J.  Yonge  Aker- 
man,  esq.  Secretary,  in  illustration  of  the 
mummy  of  a  Peruvian  child,  dug  up  on 
the  plains  of  Arica,  exhibited  by  Charles 
W.  Steele,  esq.  of  Lewisham ;  accompanied 
by  various  articles  discovered  with  it. 

Some  "  Antiquarian  Researches  in  the 
Tonian  Islands,  in  the  year  1812,"  by  Dr. 
John  Lee,  were  communicated  by  that 
gentleman,  accompanied  by  the  exhibition 
of  numerous  interesting  articles,  some  of 
gold  and  silver,  there  discovered,  together 
with  several  well-executed  drawings.  This 
communication  opens  with  a  short  notice 
of  Dr.  Lee's  stay  at  Zante,  and  his  subse- 

Saent  passage  on  board  a  gun«boat  to 
lephalonia.  Here  he  examined  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Kranea,  and  noticed  several 
sepulchral  inscriptions.  He  then  went  to 
Samos,  whence  he  embarked  for  Ithaca. 
*'  We  landed,"  he  says,  *'  with  no  small 
gratification  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aito, 
having  beheld  the  Castle  of  Ulysses  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  transit  across  the 
Channel."  On  the  34th  of  December, 
having  called  on  a  Captain  Guiteira,  of  the 
Corsican  Rangers,  then  the  commandant 
of  the  bland.  Dr.  Lee  requested  and  ob- 
tained permission  to  excavate  for  antiqui- 
ties. The  articles  submitted  to  inspection 
were  the  fruits  of  the  consequent  operation ; 
but  the  sight  of  them  seems  to  have 
worked  a  change  in  the  Captain -com- 
mandant, since  he  soon  threw  impediments 
in  the  way,  and  at  length  overcame  the 
travellers'  perseverance. 

May  25.     Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  Bart.  V.P. 

The  evening  was  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  Horology. 

Octavius  Morgan,  esq.  M.P.  F.S.A. 
exhibited  a  series  of  ancient  Watches,  with 
a  memoir  in  illustration  of  their  antiquity 
and  history,  to  be  read  at  a  future  meet- 
ing. Colonel  Batty,  late  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards,  exhibited  a  curious  compound 
Solar  Dial,  bearing  the  date  of  1544 ;  and 
Mr.  Henry  Graves,  of  Pall  Mall,  exhibited 
the  drawing  of  an  elegant  plan  for  a  clock 
designed  by  Hans  Holbein  for  Sir  An- 
thony Denny,  intended  as  a  new.year> 
gift  to  Henry  VIII.  These  last  were 
brought  in  illustration  of  the  memoir 
about  to  be  read.  Joshua  Whitehead 
Bntterworth,  esq.  F.S.A.  also  exhibited 
9 


to  the  Society  an  antique  Clock-watch  of 
singular  constmction,  which  was  once  the 
property  of  Louis  XIV.  This  beautiful 
specimen  is  in  a  massy  rock-crystal  case, 
with  engraved  silver-gilt  mountings  ;  and 
was  made  by  a  German  artist  at  Lubeck. 
It  is  constructed  with  a  vertical  escape- 
ment, and  strikes  the  hours  and  half-hours 
on  a  bell  neatly  placed  under  the  dial ; 
the  number  of  blows  struck  being  regula- 
ted by  a  locking  wheel,  which  makes  one 
revolution  in  twelve  hours.  That  it  was 
originally  made  with  a  pendulum  spring 
is  shewn  by  an  appropriate  stud  and  the 
regulator,  technically  termed  the  slide, 
which  are  evidently  co-eval  with  the  rest 
of  the  work. 

The  reading  was  commenced  of  a  Disser- 
tation, by  Capt.  W.  H.  Smyth,  the  Direc- 
tor, on  a  very  valuable  astronomical  clock , 
which  has  been  for  some  years  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Society,  but  has  never  till 
now  attracted  the  attention  it  deserves. 
It  is  of  portable  dimensions,  a  circle  of 
some  eight  or  nine  inches  diameter,  of  the 
very  early  date  of  1525,  and  capable  of 
being  set  going  and  performing  all  its 
duties  at  any  hour.  It  seems  to  be  the 
oldest  clock  known  that  can  be  put  in 
motion  so  as  to  keep  correct  time.  The 
explanation  of  the  details  of  this  instru- 
ment was  preceded  by  remarks  upon  the 
antiquity  of  clocks  in  generaL  Capt. 
Smyth  referred  to  a  memoir  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  **  Archseo- 
logia,"  by  the  Hon.  Daines  Barriogton, 
which  is  wholly  transcribed  into  the  well- 
known  "  History  of  Inventions,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Beckroann;  remarking,  however, 
that  it  had  occasional  errors,  and  that  a 
few  lacunae  in  it  required  to  be  filled  up. 
The  earliest  English  claims  were  then  ex- 
amined in  detail ;  and  the  old  clocks  of 
Westminster,  St.  Alban's,  Glastonbury, 
Exeter,  Oxford,  and  Hampton  Court, 
were  severally  noticed.  On  the  whole, 
the  author  considered  it  might  be  received, 
that  these  ingenious  macbones  were  ac- 
tually used  in  European  monasteries  about 
the  eleventh  century.  The  evidence, 
however,  on  which  this  assumption  is 
based,  he  adds,  also  goes  far  to  shew  that 
Europe  is  not  entitled  to  the  honour  of 
this  invention,  but  that  it  is  rather  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  Saracens,  a  people  with 
whom  other  results  of  calculation  and 
scientific  observations  originated. 

June  1.     Henry  HaUam,  esq.  V.P. 

Dawson  Turner,  esq.  F.S.A.  exhibited 
to  the  Society  two  sets  of  drawings,  illus- 
trative of  the  fresco  paintings,  and  other 
ancient  remains,  in  the  parish  churches  of 
Gateley  and  Crostwight,  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk. 

Octavius  Morgan,  esq.  again  laid  upon 
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the  table  his  collection  of  Nuremberg  eggs ;  and  in  the  simple  contrivaDce — a  tumover 

and  another  set  of  ancient  watches,  Uie  edge — by  which  the  pin  is  fastened,  Mr. 

property  of  the  Clockmakers'  Company,  Bruce  says  it  resembles  a  fibula  engraved 

was  exhibited  by  favour  of  B.  L.  VuUiamy,  in  Captain  Smyth's  account  of  Sir  George 

esq.  Master  of  the  Company.     The  Secre-  Musgrave's    Collection    of    Antiquities, 

tary  then    proceeded    to    read    Captain  printed  in  the  3 1st  volume  of  the  Archse- 

Smyth^s  description  of  the  astronomical  ologia,  p.  385. 

clock  belonging  to  the  Society,  the  first  A  memoir  from  Octavius  Morgan,  esq. 
portion  of  which  was  read  at  the  last  meet-  M.P.  was  read,  on  <^e  "  History  and  Pro- 
ing.  This  curious  machine,  it  appears,  gress  of  the  Art  of  Watch-making  from 
was  made  by  Jacob  Zech,  (Viiico5 /A«  JBoAtf-  the  earliest  period  to  modem  times;" 
mianj  in  1525,  for  Sigismund,  King  of  forming  a  sequel  to  Captain  Smyth's  paper 
Poland,  and  presented  by  him  to  Bona  on  the  Society's  ancient  clock.  The  read- 
Sforza,  his  wife.  From  that  time  its  ing  was  accompanied  by  the  exhibition  of 
story  is  unknown,  till  it  fell  into  the  pos-  the  collections  of  watches  produced  at  the 
session  of  Mr.  James  Ferguson,  the  well-  preceding  meeting.  It  is  evident,  Mr. 
known  astronomer,  at  the  sale  of  whose  Morgan  observes,  that,  in  order  to  con- 
effects,  in  1777,  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  struct  portable  clocks,  a  new  moving  power 
Henry  Peckitt,  of  Compton-street,  Soho,  was  required  as  a  substitute  for  the  weights 
by  whom  it  was  bequeathed  to  the  Society  which  set  in  motion  the  wheel-work  of  the 
of  Antiquaries  in  1808.  Captain  Smyth  fixed  clocks.  It  was  necessary  that  this 
entered  very  particularly  into  its  construe-  power  should  act  of  itself,  independently 
tion  and  actual  condition ;  and,  being  con-  of  external  forces,  and  irrespective  of  po- 
▼inced,  after  a  strict  examination,  that  the  sition,  and  that  the  source  of  it  should  be 
whole  machine — box,  dial,  hands,  zodiac,  compact.  Such  a  power  is  found  in  the 
train,  bell,  ornaments,  and  armorial  bear-  expansive  force  of  a  coiled  spring.  Thepre- 
ings — is  just  as  it  issued  from  Jacob's  cise  period  when  this  was  discovered,  as 
hands,  he  pointed  out  that  it  contained  well  as  the  individual  and  the  country  to 
some  of  the  nicest  improvements  in  clock-  whom  the  merit  of  the  discovery  is  due,  is 
work,  which  are  ususdly  named  as  having  not  certainly  known.  It  seems,  however, 
been  brought  forward  in  more  recent  to  have  been  employed  in  the  construe* 
times.  In  proof  of  this,  he  dwelt  especi-  tion  of  portable  clocks,  toward  the  end  of 
ally  on  the  balance,  the  escapement,  the  the  fifteenth  century.  The  earliest  al- 
fuzee,  and  the  going  fuzee  ;  and  he  closed  lusion  Mr.  Morgan  was  able  to  find  to 
the  memoir  with  a  technical  description  portable  clocks,  is  in  a  sonnet  of  Gaspar 
of  the  interior  works,  furnished  to  him  by  Visconti,  a  Milanese  poet,  written  in  1494  ; 
Benjamin  Lewis  Vulliamy,  esq.  on   the  authenticity  of  which   rests   the 

June  8.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  V.P.  evidence  that  these  were  then  known  in 

Sir  Henry  Ellis,  by  the  kindness  of  Italy.  The  claim  of  Lorenzo  de  Vulparia 
George  Edward  Anson,  esq.  exhibited  a  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  watches — as 
torquis  of  fine  gold,  picked  up  a  few  days  brought  forward  by  Domenico  Manni  in 
ago  in  a  wood  belonging  to  the  Queen,  as  his  Commentarium  de  Florentinis  inventu 
Duchess  of  Lancaster,  on  Need  wood  Forest,  — was  next  considered  ;  but  Mr.  Morgan 
in  Staffordshire.  A  new  fox-earth  had  refutes  the  claim,  assuming  that  the  ma- 
been  made  just  at  the  place,  and  the  cubs  chine  upon  which  it  was  made  was  not  a 
appear  to  have  been  sporting  with  the  clock  but  an  orrery,  and  moreover  that  it 
torquis,  which,  it  is  supposed,  they  had  was  not  portable.  But  the  ancient  city  of 
raked  up.  It  was  found  in  its  present  Nuremberg,  so  famous  for  the  ingenuity 
state,  by  the  keeper,  at  the  mouth  of  the  of  its  mechanics,  as  well  as  the  ability  of 
hole.  Many  collars  of  this  kind,  formed  its  astronomers,  has  always  claimed  the 
of  a  single  wreath,  have  been  exhibited  in  merit  of  the  invention  of  watches,  or 
the  Society's  room  ;  but  in  form  and  cha-  pocket-clocks,  as  they  were  called  by  the 
racter  of  workmanship,  this,  belonging  to  Germans  ;  and  the  fact  of  the  early  watches 
Her  Majesty,  is  more  curious  and  more  having  been  proverbially  called  A^tt/'ewftw^ 
splendid  than  any  the  Society  have  seen  ;  eggs^  is  presumptive  evidence  in  their 
and  it  is  singularly  remarkable  in  the  num-  favour.  It  is  certainly  the  earliest  place 
ber  of  wreaths  which  compose  it.  Its  at  which  we  have  any  authentic  informa- 
weight  lib.  loz.  7dwts.  lOgrs.  or  5,590  tion  of  their  having  been  made  ;  and  Dop- 
grains.  pelmayer  has  cited  Peter  Hele  as  the  in- 

John  Bruce,  esq.  F. S.  A.  of  Hyde  House,  veutor.     Mr.   Morgan  then   pointed   out 

near  Stroud,  exhibited  a  bronze  fibula  re-  how  the  art  of  watchmaking  advanced,  and 

cently  found  on  Hyde  Farm,  in  the  parish  when  the  successive  modifications  were 

of  Minchinhampton,   in   the    county   of  made;  referring  for  proofs  immediately  to 

Gloucester,  and  belonging  to  Mrs.  Farrer,  the  objects  upon  the  Society's  table,  and 

of  Hyde  Cottage.     In  the  spring-hinge,  closing  his  observations  with  the  last  great 
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Improvement,  namely,  the  application  of 
jewels  to  diminish  the  friction  of  the  pivots. 
Facio,  a  native  of  Geneva,  and  partner  of 
Pe  Baufr^,  a  French  watchmaker  esta- 
blished in  London,  is  said  to  have  first 
invented  the  application  of  jewels  to  watch- 
work,  for  this  purpose,  about  1700.  There 
|s»  however,  a  watch  made  by  Huggerford, 
ol  London,   before   the  use  of  the  pen- 
dvlum  spring ;  it  belongs  to   the  Clock- 
makers'  Company  (exhibited  on  the  table), 
and  has  a  large  amethyst  mounted  on  the 
cock,  which,  if  part  of  the  original  work, 
would  shew  that  the  experiment  bad  been 
made  at  an  earlier  period.     Some   very 
curious  particulars  respecting  the  Clock - 
makers'  Company  concluded  the  memoir. 
A  letter  from  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter, 
F.S.A.  to  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  was  next  read  ; 
being  a  reply  to  some   remarks  verbally 
made  by  Mr.  B.  Williams  at  a  previous 
meeting  upon  his  paper  lately  printed  in 
the  Archseologia,  entitled,  **  Proofs  of  the 
Early  Use  of  Gunpowder  in  the  English 
Army."     The  statement  was,  that  while 
Mr.  Hunter  regarded  1346,  the  year  of  the 
Cressy  expedition,  as  the  earliest  period 
•t  which  we  have  the  testimony  of  con- 
temporary records  to  the  application  by 
the  English  of  gunpowder  to  the  purposes 
of  war.  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  in  his  recent 
History  of  the  RoyalNavy,  bad  shewn  from 
evidence  of  the  same  kind,  that  cannon 
and  guns,  and  of  course  gunpowder,  were 
in  use  in   the  English    navy  as  early  as 
1338;  adding,  as  making  the  fact  more 
striking,  that  Sir  Harris  had  obtained  his 
information  from  records  in  Mr.  Hunter's 
own  charge. — Mr.  Hunter,  in   answer  to 
this  allegation,  showed   that   Sir    Harris 
Nicolas 's  statement  arose  from  a  misap- 
prehension of  the  date  of  the  document 
quoted,  which  really  belongs  to  the  12th 
Hen.  V.  (1411),  instead  of  the  12th  Edw. 
III.  (1338);  and  repeated  his  conviction 
that  the  proof  he  had  adduced  that  gun- 
powder was  made  in  England  in  the  spring 
of  1346,  the  year  of  the  Cressy  expedition, 
•s  it  is  the  earliest  notice  that  has  been  yet 
discovered,  so  is  it  probably  the  earliest  in 
existence. 

The  Secretary  then  read  some  "  Notes  on 
the  Early  Use  of  Fire-arms,"  by  Thomas 
Wright,  esq.  F.S.A.  chiefly  in  comment 
upon  Mr.  Hunter's  paper  already  men- 
tioned. He  remarks,  the  question  con- 
nected with  the  battle  of  Cressy  is  not,  as 
Mr.  Hunter  supposes,  one  relating  to  the 
primary  adoption  of  gunpowder  and  can- 
non, because  we  know  perfectly  well  that 
they  were  in  use  years  before ;  but  it  re- 
lates to  a  new  develupmeht  ot  the  inven- 
tion. Gunpowder,  as  a  |  oweriul  projectile 
force,  was  first  used  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  old  complicated  milita^  machinea,  the 


balista,  petraria,  &o.  which  were  employed 
in  the  siege  and  defence  of  towns.    Stones, 
darts,  firebrands,  and  other  things  were 
thrown  from  vessels  perhaps  resembling 
more  our  mortars  than  cannon  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  nse  of  gunpowder  was 
not  unknown  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Different  passages  in  the  Spanish  histo- 
rians leave  us  little  room  to  doubt  that  gun- 
powder was  used  in  Spain  as  early  as  1257 
and  1272.    About  this  date  it  was  certainly 
known    in   Italy.      A    song    written    in 
1299  speaks  of  a ''  bombarda,"  yet  a  word 
which  might  admit  of  more  than  one  in- 
terpretation.    But  M.  Libri,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Mathematics  in  Italy,  has  produced 
a  document,  dated  Ilth  Feb.  1326,  men- 
tioning  iron   bullets   and  metal  cannon. 
From  this  date  the  nse  of  cannons  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Italian  chronicles. 
Mr.  Wright  then  proceeds  to  show  that 
gunpowder  and  cannon  were  used  in  Franee 
at  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  between 
Philip  de  Valois  and  Edward  III.  of  Eng- 
land ;    and  he  gives  the  translation  of  a 
receipt  preserved  among  the  French  re- 
cords from  William  de  Moulin  of  Boulogne, 
for  an  iron  pot  to  throw  arrows  with  Are, 
and  for  a  pound  of  saltpetre,  and  half  a 
pound  of  brimstone,  to  make  powder  to 
throw  the  said  arrows.     This  document  is 
dated  in  1338  ;  and  Mr.  Wright  furnishes 
other  instances  previous  to  1346,  finally 
drawing  this  conclusion — that  gunpowder 
and  cannon  were  known  in  Europe  from 
the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  in 
sieges  and  the  defence  of  towns ;  but  that 
Edward  III.  was  the  first  sovereign  who 
carried  them  into  afield  of  battle.     Mr. 
Wright    added    a  few  anecdotes  relating 
to  early  attempts  at  improvement  in  the 
fabrication    of    the    new   artillery. — Mr. 
Hunter  addressed  the  meeting  in  reply  to 
the  observations  which  had  been  read.    He 
explained  that  his  paper  in  the  **  Archseo- 
logia "  was  to  prove  the  introduction  of 
gunpowder  into  the  English  army,  and 
not  for  its  European  use  ;  and  that  he 
still  regarded  1346— the  year  of  the  Cressy 
expedition — as  the  earliest  period  at  which 
we  have  the  testimony  of  contemporary 
English  records. 

This  was  the  last  meeting  of  the  season, 
and  the  Society  adjourned  to  the  16th  of 
November. 


NUMISMATIC  SOCIBTT. 

April  27.  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson  in 
the  chair. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Borrell,  of  Smyrna, 
was  read,  '*  On  Unedited  Greek  Coins — 
of  ApoUonia,  in  Chalcidice  ;  Pylacseum, 
in  Pbrygia ;  Naulochoa,  in  Ionia  Baratea, 
in  I^caonia  ;  and  Tarphea,  in  Looroda.'* 
The  pa|^.  like  all  the  o(MitribittioBt  of 
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Mr,  Borrell,  contained  much  cnriout  and 
novel  infonnation,  particularly  with  re- 
ference to  ancient  geography. 

Mr.  Akerman  exhibited  drawings  of 
lome  presumed  unpublished  g^ld  British 
coins,  and  of  a  coin  of  Carausius  with 
double  profile,  found  at  Farley  Heath,  near 
Guildford.  The  latter  he  considered,  con* 
trary  to  the  opinion  of  some  eminent 
numismatists,  to  bear  the  portrait  of 
Carausius,  and  the  head  of  Apollo,  or  the 
Sun.  Mr.  Smith  corroborated  this  opi- 
nion, and  said  that  upon  the  coin  itself  was 
the  whip,  a  83rmbol  of  the  Sun,  which  was 
wanting  in  the  drawing. 

Mr.  Cuff  exhibited  some  forged  Stycas, 
cleverly  executed,  which  had  been  sent  him 
horn  Suffolk.  They  were  pronounced  to 
be  the  work  of  a  gang  of  knaves  who  are 
at  this  moment  carrying  on  a  successful 
trade  in  counterfeit  ancient  coins. 


THB  SUSSEX  ARCHJIOLOGICAL  SOCIBTT. 

June  3.  A  meeting  of  this  Society 
took  place  at  Hastings,  at  which  Sir  S. 
B.  Peckham  Micklethwait,  Bart,  the  High 
Sheriff,  acted  as  chairman.  An  interes- 
ting exhibition  was  formed  in  the  meeting- 
room  of  coins  and  antiquarian  relics, 
drawings  of  ancient  houses  in  Hastings, 
and  of  frescoes  found  in  the  churches  of 
lindfield,  Portslade,  and  Battle;  rubbings 
of  brasses,  8cc,  &c. 

Several  valuable  papers  were  read,  of 
which  we  subjoin  a  few  particulars : 

Mr.  Blaauw  read  the  copy  of  a  manu- 
script letter  in  the  British  Museum  (con- 
tributed by  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.)  written 
by  a  person  who  at  the  time  of  the  expec- 
ted invasion  by  the  Spanish  Armada  had 
been  privately  sent  round  to  inquire  and 
report  on  the  loyalty  or  disaffection  of  the 
justices  of  Sussex.  The  writer  seemed  to 
have  bestowed  great  pains  on  his  task,  and 
reported  separately  on  the  justices  of  the 
six  rapes.  There  were  about  six  justices 
in  each  rape.  Among  them  was  a  Pelham 
in  four  of  the  rapes.  The  best  affected  or 
most  religious, — for  that  appeared  to  be 
the  test, — were  to  be  found  in  the  Western 
division.  On  the  whole  he  recommended 
that  nine  justices  should  be  appointed  in 
the  south;  for  he  found  that  the  people 
living  on  the  sea  shore,  and  bounded  by 
the  weald  or  wild,  were  more  given  to 
rudeness  and  wilfulness  than  otherwise  1 

Mr.  W.  D.  Cooper  read  a  paper  on 
the  Descent  of  the  Castle,  Rape,  and 
Honour  of  Hastings.  Premising  that 
there  had  been  doubt  about  their  posses- 
sors between  Henry  IV.  and  the  Hastings 
family  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
he    proceeded    to    show     the     connec- 


tion of   the   Pelhams  with  the  rape  of 
Hastings  and  the  manors  of  Crowhnrst, 
Burgehurst,  and  Benylham,  as  being  ear- 
lier than  supposed  by   Horsfield.      Tht 
rape  and  manors  had  formed  part  of  the 
possessiouH  of  Joan,    daughter   of    John 
Duke  of  Britany,  who  died  at  the  end  of 
the   reign  of  Richard  II.  and  the  castU 
and   honour  hnd  been  in  the  family.     In 
the  53rd  Henry  III.  John  de  Drenx  ob- 
tained a  grant  with   the  custody  of   the 
castle,  and  in    2nd  Edward  I.  the  King^i 
letters    mandatory    to  all  the  tenants  to 
du  him  hom-ige.      His  sons  Arthur  and 
John  followed  him.      Edward  III.  how-" 
ever,  grantf^d  it  as  appurtenant  to   Rich- 
mond ;  but  in  Henry's  time  a  separation 
took  pUce,  and  as  Horsfield  sriys  in  14th 
Henry  IV.  he  granted  to  Sir  John  Pelham 
the  manors    of  Crowhurst,  &c.  with  the 
rape  of  Hastings.       Sir  Johu;  however, 
was  in  pnssfssion  of  the  rape  and  manor 
in  the  5th  Henry  IV.  but  others  had  a 
claim,  as  appears  by  the  Webster   MSS. 
and  Ralph  Neville  Earl  of  Westmoreland 
treated   them   as  part  of  bis  interest  ia 
Richmond,  and  on  bis  death  Sir  John  Pel- 
ham exercised  his  right,  and  as  lord  gran- 
ted certain  rights  to  the  Abbat  of  Battle, 
which  caused  dispute  between  the  Abbat 
and  the  descendants  of  Sir  John,  whether 
the  manors  alone  passed  or  the  rape  and 
honour  also,  and  became  a  subject  of  dif- 
ference between  the  Crown  and  the  family. 
At  length,  however,  this  was  settled  by 
grants,  and  thence,  after  passing  through 
the   several  settlements,   came  into    the 
possession  of    Thomas    Pelham  in  1591. 
The  time  of  the  decay  of  the  castle  was 
uncertain,  but  in  1265  Sir  Simon  deMont- 
furd  preferred  Wiuchelsea  to  Hastings  for 
retreat. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Lower  next  read  some  '* Ob- 
servations on  the  Landing  of  William  Duke 
of  Norman  dy,  and  subsequent  events." 
They  were  chiefly  founded  on  the  em- 
broidered history  called  the  Bayeux 
Tapestry,  and  on  the  little  known  account 
contained  in  the  Chronicle  of  Battle 
Abbey,  the  production  of  a  nameless 
ecclesiastic  about  a  century  after  the  Con- 
quest, which  Mr.  Lower  is  now  engaged 
in  translating,  with  a  view  to  publication. 
As  a  proof  of  the  devastation  inflicted  by 
the  Conqueror,  Mr.  Lower  adduced  the 
testimony  of  Domesday  Book  to  the 
reduc v'd  value  of  many  of  the  neighbouring 
manors. 

Another  paper  was  contributed  by 
Mr.  Blaauw  on  the  employment  of  the 
vessels  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  the  con- 
tributions from  Sussex  towards  the  wars 
of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland.     It  was  derived  in  part  from 
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letters  preserved  among  the  records  in  the 
Tower  of  London. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Turner  read  an  in- 
teresting paper  on  an  ancient  bridge  dis- 
covered at  Bramber  in  1838.  The  great 
object  of  the  rev.  gentleman  appeared  to 
be  a  desire  to  establish  the  opinion  that 
the  whole  line  of  flat  which  exists  from 
Midhorst  to  Kent  was  used  by  the 
Romans  as  a  general  road,  as  opposed  to 
the  idea  that  they  went  over  the  hills. 
The  great  obstacle  to  the  admission  of  the 
level  way  is  the  fact  that  it  is  interrupted 
by  several  rivers  that  flow  by  Bramber, 
and  there  existed  no  evident  signs  of  any 
permanent  means  of  crossing  them.  The 
discovery  of  this  bridge  set  much  of  the 
speculation  at  rest.  Its  origin  is  un- 
doubtedly Roman,  and  it  is  of  sufficient 
length  and  strength  to  be  equal  to  all  the 
uses  of  transit.  The  plans  were  excel- 
lently drawn  and  established  the  skill  of 
the  engineer  in  the  construction  of  the 
bridge. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Lower  read  the  following 
account  of  coins  found  at  Pevensey  Castle  : 
"  The  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  true  date 
and  origin  of  Pevensey  Castle  has  been 
much  quickened  by  the  expression  at  our 
first  meeting,  held  there,  of  a  doubt 
whether  it  could  be  considered  a  genuine 
relic  of  Roman  times.  For  myself,  I 
must  confess  that,  had  I  at  all  questioned 
that  fact,  such  abundant  evidence  of  it 
has  been  adduced,  that  all  opposition 
must  have  given  way.  Elsewhere  I  have 
given  some  reasons,  deduced  from  the 
structure  itself,  for  believing  it  to  be  Ro- 
man  ;  at  present  I  will  notice  the  disco - 
Teries  of  coins  which  have  taken  place 
there  within  the  last  few  years.  The  late 
Mr.  C.  Brooker,  of  Alfriston,  had  three 
small  British  coins,  found  at  Pevensey. 
They  were  of  a  type  resembling  flg.  15  of 
the  first  plate  of  Hawkins's  Silver  Coins. 
Mr.  Brooker  had  also  upwards  of  one 
hundred  Roman  coins,  in  third  brass, 
from  the  castle.  Our  member  Mr. 
Charles  Ade  and  Mr.  Macrae  have,  or 
had,  several  others.  They  have  been 
chiefly  found  on  the  slope  at  the  eastern 
or  Pevensey  side  of  the  building,  where 
there  is  much  debris  of  fallen  masonry. 
Near  the  same  spot,  in  1845,  some  chil- 
dren picked  up  two  brass  coins,  which,  on 
being  submitted  to  some  of  our  most 
learned  collectors  in  London,  were  pro- 
nounced to  be  Bactrian,  though  the  fact 
of  their  having  been  found  at  Pevensey 
was  doubted.  I  have  subsequently  made 
such  inquiries  as  satisfy  roe  that  such  was 
actnully  the  case.  They  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  Wm.  Slye,  esq.  of  Hailsham. 
Many  other  Roman  coins  from  Pevensey 


are  in  the  possession  of  our  member  Mr. 
Wm.  Harvey,  who  kindly  exhibits  them 
on  the  present  occasion.  The  greatest 
discovery,  as  to  numbers,  yet  made,  occur- 
red on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  4th 
and  5th  of  April  last,  when  a  gentleman, 
on  a  visit  to  Pevensey,  assisted  by  the 
keeper  of  the  castle  and  others,  while  ex- 
cavating in  the  north-west  tower  of  the  inner 
castle  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the 
groining  of  some  beautiful  arches  in  the 
interior,  found  several  hundred  imperial 
coins,  about  58  of  which  were  in  silver, 
and  the  rest  in  first,  second,  and  third 
brass.  They  ranged  from  Augustus  to 
Valentinian,  only  some  of  the  rarer  coins 
being  wanting  in  the  series,  as  Otbo, 
Pescennius,  &c.  A  small  bronze,  found 
at  the  same  time,  seems  intended  for 
Ganymede.  It  is  very  singular  that  this 
discovery  should  have  been  made  in  tht 
situation  indicated,  as  the  tower  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  work  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  13th  century.  As  many 
fragments  of  pottery  were  found,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  the  coins  had  originally 
been  deposited  in  some  vessel  and  buried 
on  the  spot  over  which  the  tower,  at  a 
later  period,  was  erected. 

The  last  communication  consisted  of 
letters  written  by  Edward  II.  when 
Prince  of  Wales,  during  a  tour  through 
Sussex,  after  his  father  had  disgraced  him 
on  the  complaint  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester. 
This  was  communicated  by  Mr.  Blaauw, 
the  hon.  secretary. 

The  next  meeting  is  fixed  to  take  place 
at  Lewes,  in  the  month  of  August. 


BURY  AND  WEST  SUFFOLK  ARCHiCO- 
L06ICAL  INSTITUTE. 

The  first  Quarterly  Oeneral  Meeting  of 
this  Society  (the  formation  of  which  we 
noticed  in  our  last  number,  p.  646)  was 
held  in  the  room  of  the  West  Suffolk 
Library,  at  the  Guildhall,  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund's,  where  a  large  number  of  anti- 
quities had  been  collected. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Bennet,  of  Ousden, 
presented  to  the  Institute  a  variety  of 
Roman  coins  found  at  different  times 
between  Pakenham  and  Rougham ;  two 
Roman  coins  and  some  pieces  of  pottery 
fonnd  on  the  borders  of  Dalham  and 
Ousden  ;  a  signet  ring  found  in  the  abbey 
grounds  ;  another  ring  found  at  Lidgate  ; 
a  brass  medallet  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola, 
and  another  of  St.  Michael  and  the  Dragon. 
Mr.  Porteus  Oakes  presented  a  bronze  celt 
found  in  the  county ;  Mr.  Charles  Man- 
ning, of  Diss,  a  large  collection  of  beautiful 
seals,  taken  in  gutta  perch  a  ;  and  the  Rev. 
H.  Creed,  a  Roman  glass  unguentarium, 
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with  the  UDguent  therein,  found  at  S ton- 
ham  Aspal. 

Sir  H.  £.  Bunbury,  Bart,  exhibited  a 
small  Roman  vase  containing  a  mass  of 
coins,  supposed  for  the  payment  of  troops, 
found  near  Holywell-row,  Mildenhall ; 
another  specimen  of  a  similar  vase ;  two 
celts  of  bronze,  of  different  forms,  found 
near  Mildenhall ;  a  Roman  vase  and  a 
dish  of  Samian  ware  found  near  Ingham  ; 
and  a  spear-head,  camp  candlestick,  and 
stone  shot,  found  near  the  Eriswell  Lode, 
Mildenhall. 

The  Rev.  Sir  T.  G.  CuUum  sent  a  bronze 
sword,  which  was  found,  about  70  years 
ago,  in  the  bed  of  the  Lark,  near  Ickling- 
ham.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  miniature 
copy  of  the  mosaic  discovered  at  Pompeii, 
of  tiie  battle  of  Issns,  in  which  swords  of 
a  similar  form  are  represented.  It  was 
observed  that  this  kind  of  sword  was  con- 
sidered by  the  late  Sir  S.  Meyrick  to  be 
of  Celtic  workmanship. 

Mr.  Porteus  Oakes  exhibited  a  beautiful 
silver-gilt  chalice  of  the  15th  century, 
with  enamelled  medallions  from  Florence. 

The  Rev.  H.  Hasted  exhibited  a  British 
vase  with  fragments  of  burnt  bones,  human 
and  animal,  found  at  Eye,  and  a  smaller 
one  found  at  Melford. 

Mr.  Donne  exhibited  an  early  pedigree 
of  the  family  of  Barnwell,  with  the  arms 
of  the  alliances  emblazoned. 

The  Rev.  H.  Creed  exhibited  a  gold 
signet  ring  with  the  initial  I.  found  some 
years  since  in  the  abbey  grounds  ;  another 
of  silver ;  and  two  sepulchral  brasses  which 
had  been  offered  for  sale  as  old  brass. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Bennet  exhibited  a 
Roman  vase  made  up  from  fragments  of 
pottery  found  in  one  of  the  tumuli  at 
Rougbam,  opened  within  a  few  years  by 
the  Rev.  Professor  Henslow. 

Mr.  Warren,  of  Ixworth,  sent  a  drawing 
of  the  monument  of  Richard  Coddington, 
with  a  rubbing  of  the  brass  thereon,  in 
Ixworth  church ;  a  rubbing  of  a  stone  on 
the  tower  of  the  same  church,  bearing  the 
name  of  Abbot  Schot ;  and  a  variety  of 
articles  in  bronze  found  at  Ixworth  and 
Pakenham,  including  a  fibula  and  ring  of 
Roman  workmanship ;  two  iron  spurs,  and 
one  of  bronze  of  very  beautiful  workman- 
ship. 

Mr.  Page,  of  Ampton,  exhibited  two 
original  deeds  relating  to  the  Coket  and 
Croftes  families. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Clare,  pointing 
out  the  antiquities  worthy  of  inspection 
in  that  town  and  neighbourhood,  in  the 
event  of  the  Institute  visiting  it,  as  the 
writer  had  been  informed  was  contem- 
phited.     The  thanks  of  the  Institute  were 


voted  to  the  writer,  and  the  letter  was  re* 
ferred  to  the  committee. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Donaldson  mentioned 
that  Professor  Willis  (perhaps  the  highest 
living  authority  in  such  matters)  had 
kindly  promised  to  furnish  the  Institute 
with  a  phm  of  the  Abbatial  Church,  with 
suggestions  for  the  examination  of  the 
site  in  certain  spots,  to  ascertain  the  exist- 
ence of  the  various  lateral  chapels.  Mr. 
Donaldson  likewise  suggested  that  an  ex- 
amination of  the  Jew's  House  (used  as  the 
Bridewell  and  Station-house),  one  of  the 
very  few  Norman  edifices  of  the  kind 
now  remaining,  might  also  prove  very 
interesting. 

Mr.  Tynmis  then  read  a  paper  of  Notes 
on  the  Medical  History  of  Bury,  from  the 
time  of  Abbat  Baldwin,  who  had  been 
physician  to  St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  to 
the  present  century,  accompanied  by  no- 
tices of  some  of  the  professors. 

An  antique  oak  pulpit,  of  remarkable 
elegance  and  beauty,  has  been  discovered 
in  the  church  of  All  Saints,  Sudbury, 
having  been  so  closely  concealed  for 
centuries  by  deal  boards  and  paint  that 
none  but  the  curious  in  church  architec- 
ture could  have  suspected  its  latent  excel- 
lencies. It  is  an  octagon  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular style,  beautifully  proportioned, 
richly  carved  in  the  higher  parts  of  the 
panels,  and  terminating  in  a  single  pedes- 
tal, which  is  now  very  correctly  made  to 
rest  upon  an  octagon  stone  plinth.  The 
latest  date  which  can  be  assigned  to  it  is 
the  early  part  of  Henry  VII. 's  reign — ^the 
date  of  the  church,  if  we  except  the  north- 
ern arch  of  the  church,  which  is  as  old  as 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  The  pulpit  must 
consequently  have  been  placed  in  the 
church  half  a  century  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  is  now  between  300  and  400 
years  old ;  and  yet,  not  only  is  the  oak 
sound  as  on  the  day  on  which  it  was  con- 
structed, but,  as  is  remarked  by  all  who 
have  inspected  it,  the  edges  of  the  tracery 
are  as  perfect  as  if  they  were  fresh  from 
the  carver's  hands.  A  staircase,  slightlv 
winding,  has  been  attached  to  the  south 
side  of  the  pulpit,  open  at  the  treads,  and 
carved  in  front,  in  excellent  keeping  with 
the  original  design.  The  work  of  restora- 
tion has  been  effected  by  Mr.  Ringham,  of 
Ipswich.  Pulpits  of  this  description  are 
exceedingly  rare  ;  the  only  one,  we  are  in- 
formed, in  these  counties  which  may  be 
compared  with  this  is  that  in  Southwold 
Church,  which,  if  it  should  yield  to  it  in 
antiquity  and  elegance,  is  even  more  ela- 
borately carved. 
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PROCEEDINGS    IN   PARLIAMENT. 


House  of  Lords. 

May  30.  The  Earl  of  Lucan  moved  the 
appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  in- 

?uire  into  the  operatioo  of  the  Irish  Poor 
iAW  relative  to  the  rating  of  immediate 
lessors. — The  Marquees  of  Lantdowne^ 
Earl  Greyt  and  Lord  Campbell  opposed 
the  motion,  on  the  ground  that  this  par- 
ticular inquiry  would  embarrass  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  of  the  Irish  Poor 
Laws  in  general,  and  occasiop  unnecessary 
inconveniepce.  The  House  divided,  when 
the  numbers  were — For  the  motion,  33  ; 
against  it,  27  ;  majority,  6. 

June  5.  The  Protection  to  Fbm ales 
Bill  was,  on  the  motion  of  the  Bishop  of 
Oaiford,  read  a  second  time.  The  main 
object  of  this  measure  is,  if  possible,  to 
put  down  the  system  practised  in  London 
of  entrapping,  by  unfair  arts,  young  and 
unsuspecting  females. 

House  of  Commons. 

May  23.  Mr.  Hume  postponed  an  in- 
tended motion  on  Parliamentary  Re- 
form to  the  20th  of  June ;  and  Lord 
jToAn  Russell  took  occasion  to  state  his 
belief  that  the  middle  and  working  classes 
of  this  country,  speaking  generally,  wish 
for  neither  the  one  great  reform  nor  the 
other — that  they  are  anxious  for  neither 
tihe  people's  Charter,  as  proposed  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Nottingham,  nor  for  the 
great  plan  of  reform,  which  comes  some- 
what near  the  people's  Charter,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose. 

May  29.  Mr.  Hawes  anuounced  his 
intention  of  proposing  a  vote  of  10,000/. 
to  promote  free  Emigration  to  New 
South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

On  going  into  committee  on  the  Navi- 
qation  Laws,  Mr.  Herries  moved  the 
following  Resolution: — "That  it  is  es- 
sential to  the  national  interests  of  this 
country  to  maintain  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  existing  Navigation  Laws, 
subject  to  such  modifications  as  may  be 
best  calculated  to  obviate  any  proved  in- 
convenience to  the  commerce  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  its  dependencies,  without 
danger  to  our  maritime  strength.''  In  so 
doing,  he  brought  the  whole  subject  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House,  with  a 
vie-.v  of  ind  -.cing  it  to  express,  in  opposi- 
tion to  her  Majesty's  Ministers,  an  opinion 
on  the  Navigation  Laws  more  conducive  to 


the  general  interests  of  the  country,  and 
more  congenial  to  its  wishes  and  its  wants  ; 
to  remove  any  evils  which  might  exist  in 
those  laws ;  and  to  give  the  country  an 
assurance  that  the  main  principle  of  them 
would  not  be  abandoned. — Mr.  Labouchere 
did  not  quarrel  with  the  course  pursued 
by  Mr.  Herries  ;  but  he  h^d  made  up  his 
mind,  after  long  deliberation,  that  such 
innovation  was  necessary  for  the  com- 
mercial marine  and  the  naval  superiority 
of  Great  Britain.  The  debate  was  ad- 
journed; and  after  four  further  nights' 
debate,  on  a  division  on  the  9th  June, 
there  appeared  for  the  Resolution  177,  for 
the  original  motion  (for  going  into  com- 
mittee) 294. 

May  30.  Dr.  Bovning  moved  a  series 
of  resolutions,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
bring  under  the  supervision  of  Parliament 
the  expenses  of  the  Collection  op  the 
Revenue,  that  these  expenses  should  not 
be  stopped  out  of  the  gross  receipts  by  the 
several  departments  where  they  were  de- 
posited, but  should  be  returned  to  Par- 
liament to  be  dealt  with  by  its  authority 
alone. — The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
thought  the  plan  good  in  theory,  but  quite 
impracticable,  and  he  therefore  hoped  he 
would  not  press  his  motion,  or  he  would 
be  under  the  necessity  of  moving  the  pre- 
vious question. — After  some  discussion  the 
House  divided,  and  the  numbers  were— 
For  the  previous  question,  56  ;  against  it. 
57  ;  majority  1.  The  House  again  divided 
on  the  resolution,  when  the  numbers  were 
— For  the  resolution,  58  ;  against  it,  53  ; 
majority  against  Ministers,  5. 

May  31.  On  going  into  committee  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  Mr. 
Law  moved  that  it  be  an  instruction  to 
the  committee  to  divide  the  bill  into  two 
parts.  His  object  was  to  preserve  the 
restrictions  contained  in  the  act  of  the  10th 
of  George  IV.— Sir  R,  Inglis  said  he  was 
opposed  to  both  parts  of  the  Bill,  and 
would  do  all  in  his  power  to  defeat  it  al- 
together. The  motion  to  divide  the  Bill 
was  carried  by  142  to  129. 

June  6.  Lord  Ashley  moved  a  resolu- 
tion that  it  was  expedient  that  means  be 
provided  annually  for  the  voluntary  Emi- 
gration to  one  of  the  colonies  of  a  num- 
ber of  young  persons  of  both  sexes  who 
have  been  educated  in  the  Ragged  Schools 
of  the  metropolis. — Sir  G.  Grey  said  he 
had  no  objection  to  the  motion. — Mr, 
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Httwet  8aid  that  a  similar  plan  was  in  con- 
templation.    Motion  withdrawn. 

June  7.  The  report  on  the  Bill  for 
granting  certificates  for  Killing  Harbs 
led  to  considerable  discussion,  it  being 
held  on  one  side  that  great  good  would  be 
done  by  allowing  farmers  the  privilege  of 
killing  hares,  and  on  the  other  that  it 
would  only  lead  to  idle  and  demoralized 
habits.— Sir  TV.  JoWffe  succeeded,  by  78 
to  18,  in  introducing  a  clause  prohibiting 
ibe  use  of  guns  during  the  night.  The 
Bill  was  carried  by  90  to  II. 

June  16.  Lord  John  Russell^  in  stating 
the  measures  he  proposed  to  take  for  the 
relief  of  West  India  distress,  reviewed 
tlie  course  of  legislation  since  the  passing 
of  the  Emancipation  Act.  That  act  had 
been  carried  into  effect  with  very  little 
disturbance  in  the  colonies,  but  obstacles 
bad  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  planter 
obtaining  a  supply  of  free  labour  from 
Africa.  The  head  of  the  Colonial  De- 
partment (Earl  Grey)  had  now  provided 
that  the  liberated  Africans  shall,  with 
certain  restrictions  and  regulations,  be 
sent  to  the  West  Indies,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  benefit  of  their  labour  to 
these  colonies.  It  was  further  proposed 
to  take  advantage  of  the  security  of  the 
colonial  revenue,  and  of  a  guarantee  made 
by  the  colonies  for  the  purpose  of  a  bounty 
on  the  importation  of  emigrants ;  and  tha^ 
a  sum  not  exceeding  500,000/.,  in  addition 
to  that  already  voted  by  the  House,  should 
bo  appropriated  for  that  purpose.  His 
lordship  then  detailed  the  alterations  he 
proposed  to  make  in  the  Sugar  duties  : — 
That  the  duty  on  colonial  sugar  shall  be 
reduced  after  the  5th  of  July  of  the  pre- 
lent  year  to  13^.,  and  afterwards  by  Is.  a 
year  until  it  falls  to  \0§,  That  the  duty 
on  ordinary  foreign  muscovado  sugar  shall 
remain  as  laid  down  in  the  act  of  1846  ; 
but  a  new  distinctive,  duty  with  regard  to 
sugar  called  brown  dayed  sugar,  or  sugar 
Off  a  quality  equal  thereto,  which,  from 
the  5th  of  July  in  the  present  year  to  the 
5th  of  July,  1849,  shall  remain  at  20«., 
the  present  duty  on  all  foreign  muscavado 
sugar,  and  then  be  relieved  by  Is.  6d.  a 
year  until  it  falls  to  \0s.  on  the  5tb  of 
July,  1854  After  the  5th  of  July,  1854, 
each  class  of  sugar  shall  pay  a  duty  of  1  Of. 
There  will  then  be  no  temptation  to  intro- 
duce a  superior  ckiss  of  foreign  sugar  any 
more  than  in  the  case  with  respect  to  co- 
lonial sugar.  He  thought  serious  mischief 
would  arise  if  we  were  to  extend  this  dis- 
tinction to  East  India  sugars ;  it  would 
be  a  new  distinction  as  regards  these 
sugars,  and  it  is  far  better  to  avoid  raising 
any  question  of  the  kind. 

June'iO.  Mr.  Hume  submitted  a  motion 
for  PABMAMKirrA»T   Rbtokm  is    the 


following  terms :— *'  That  this  House,  as 
at  present  constituted,  does  not  fairly  re- 
present the  population,  the  property,  or 
the  industry  of  the  country,  whence  htf 
arisen  great  and  increasing  disconttet  in 
the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  expedient,  with  a  view 
to  amend  national  representation,  that  the 
elective  franchise  shidl  be  so  extended  as  to 
include  householders  ;  that  votes  shall  be 
taken  by  ballot ;  that  the  duration  of 
Parliaments  shall  not  exceed  three  years  ; 
and  that  the  apportionment  of  members 
to  population  shall  be  made  more  equal." 
— Lord  /.  Ruisell  remarked,  with  regard 
to  the  meetings  which  had  been  held  to 
support  Mr.  Hume's  motion,  they  wero 
attended  by  two  remarkable  incidents-^- 
the  first,  a  studied  misrepresentation  of 
what  had  fallen  from  him  about  a  montii 
ago ;  and  the  other,  that,  although  the 
meetings  were  called  to  support  the  pre. 
sent  motion,  they  generally  ended  with  « 
vote  in  favour  of  the  Charter,  or  by  break- 
ing up  in  confusion.  His  declaration  had 
not  been  against  all  reform  ;  nor  could 
meetiogs  so  convened  and  so  terminating 
be  regarded  as  a  movement  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Hume's  plan.  He  concurred  with 
Mr.  Hume  that  to  the  Reform  Bill  was 
chiefly  attributable  the  peace  of  the  country 
in  the  present  crisis ;  and  Mr.  Hume  had 
made  an  admission  of  the  power  of  the 
electors,  under  the  Reform  Bill,  to  returs 
to  Parliament  members  who  might  fairly 
represent  them,  which  should  induce  tbe 
House  to  pause  ere  it  listened  to  a  pro- 
posal for  further  reform.  What  Mr. 
Hume  proposed  would  effect  a  great 
change  in  the  constitution.  He,  on  ttstt 
other  hand,  was  for  gradual  reform.  Since 
1832  no  great  change  in  the  Reform  Bitt 
had  been  projected  or  proposed.  But  the 
public  mind  was  now  turned  to  the  con- 
sideration of  such  subjects,  and  the  time 
might  not  be  far  distant  when  some  re- 
forms might  be  usefully  effected. — Mr. 
D^ Israeli  made  a  speech  full  of  wit  anil 
eloquence  against  Mr.  Hume's  motioir. 
The  debate  was  adjourned. 

June  21.  Mr.  A.  Stafford  moved  a  new 
writ  for  the  borough  of  Chbltbnhait, 
in  the  room  of  Sir  Willoughby  Jone*, 
whose  election  had  been  declared  void,  oit 
account  of  bribery. — Sir  O.  Grey  said  the 
question  was  one  on  which  every  member 
must  exercise  his  own  judgment,  and  it 
was  not  necessary  that  all  the  members  of 
the  Government  should  vote  the  same 
way. — The  motion  was  carried  by  59  to  47. 

June  22.  Mr.  Ooring  moved  for  a  new 
writ  for  the  borough  of  Horsham,  vacant 
from  tbe  like  cause,  and  it  was  carried  by 
54  to  50. 

June  23.    Sir  J.  PMmffton.  moved  ttet 
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a  new  writ  be  issued  for  the  borough  of 
Derby. — Mr.  Hume  opposed  the  motion. 
— Lord  J.  Rustell  said  he  would  support 
the  motion  ;  and  Sir  R,  Peel  that  he 
would  oppose  it,  on  the  ground  of  bribery 


having  been  proved  against  the  borough, 
and  that  an  inquiry  into  the  case  ought  to 
be  instituted.  The  House  divided,  when 
the  motion  was  lost  by  112  to  97. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


The  committee  of  the  National  Assembly 
on  the  Constitution  have  adopted  two  im- 
portant resolutions  : — viz.  it  resolved  that 
there  should  be  a  single  President  and  a 
single  Chamber,  and  that  both  should  be 
elected  by  the  universal  suffrage  of  the  na- 
tion. The  committee  was  divided  on  the 
question  as  to  the  duration  of  the  office  of 
President  and  of  the  Chambers,  whether 
for  three  or  four  years.  The  expenditure 
of  the  Provisionid  Government  has  been 
at  the  rate,  for  three  months,  of  2,6O0,00Q/', 
a  day  over  and  above  the  ordinary  re- 
sources. The  Guizot  government  had  ex- 
ceeded its  ordinary  resources  by  760,OOQ/*. 
a  day.  A  decree  has  passed  the  National 
Assembly,  that  the  territory  of  France  and 
her  colonies,  interdicted  for  ever  to  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  by  the  law 
of  the  10th  of  April,  1832,  is  equally  in- 
terdicted to  Louis  Philippe  and  his  fa- 
mily. The  adoption  of  this  decree  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  several  deputies, 
but  ultimately  was  adopted  by  G32  to  63. 
On  Monday,  June  12,  while  the  assembly 
was  sitting,  the  people  assembled  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  cries  were  raised 
for  Louis  Napoleon,  who  had  been  elected 
to  the  National  Assembly  for  Paris  and  for 
three  several  departments.  At  three  o'clock 
the  whole  of  Paris  was  startled  with  the 
beating  of  the  rappel  throughout  the  city. 
During  the  agitation,  M.  de  Lamartine 
urged  the  Assembly  to  adopt  an  immediate 
decree  for  the  exclusion  of  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon  from  France.  The  question  was 
deferred  to  the  next  day,  and  then  nega- 
tived by  a  large  majority.  By  a  letter 
dated  from  London  on  the  15th  the  Prince 
signified  his  intention  to  renounce  his 
election.  He  had  been  returned  for  Paris 
by  84,420  votes,  and  28,000  are  said  to 
have  been  given  for  the  Prince  de  Joinville. 

SPAIN. 

Since  the  expulsion  of  Louis  Philippe 
from  France,  Queen  Isabella  has  been  ac- 
knowledged by  Prussia  and  Austria,  and 
for  the  first  time  for  sixteen  years  there  is 
an  Austrian  ambassador  at  Madrid,  and  a 
Spanish  ambassador  at  Vienna.  A  serious 
military  revolt  occurred  at  Seville  on  the 
iSth  May.  After  some  fighting  in  the 
10 


streets,  the  insurgents,  consisting  of  four 
companies  of  infantry  and  about  100  ca- 
valry, retreated  in  the  direction  of  Heulva, 
taking  with  them  two  field  pieces.  The 
alarm  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Mont« 
pensier  was  excessive,  and  everything  was 
prepared  for  their  embarkation  upon  the 
Guadalquiver  at  a  moment's  notice.  The 
civil  war  in  Catalonia  is  assuming  its 
former  repulsive  and  cruel  character.  Nu- 
merous arrests  of  individuals  connected 
vrith  the  insurgents  have  taken  place  at 
Olot  and  its  neighbourhood. 

ITALY. 

On  the  30th  May  Peschiera  surrendered 
to  the  Italians,  and  on  the  same  day,  in  a 
general  engagement  between  the  Austrian 
army,  amounting  to  30,000  men,  and  the 
Piedmontese  army,  numbering  15,000,  the 
Austrians  were  beaten.  Both  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  and  Carlo  Alberto  King  of  Sar- 
dinia were  wounded,  though  but  slightly. 
Subsequently,  the  tide  of  success  has 
changed.  Vicenza  and  Padua  have  sur- 
rendered to  the  Austrians.  Durando  and 
his  Roman  troops,  who  had  garrisoned 
Vicenza,  have  signed  a  capitulation  to  re- 
cross  the  Po,  and  not  to  fight  against 
Austria  for  three  months.  The  Neapo* 
litans  have  refused  to  act  in  the  common 
cause,  and  the  contest  must  in  future  be 
carried  on  by  the  united  exertions  of  the 
Lombards  and  the  Piedmontese,  with  the 
feeble  assistance  which  Tuscany  is  able  to 
render  them.  After  the  capitulation  of 
Vicenza,  Durando  returned  to  Verona 
with  15,000  men.  Charles  Albert,  who 
had  advanced  with  50,000  men  to  vrithin 
three  miles  of  that  city,  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  attack  a  strong  fortress  having 
so  large  a  garrison  in  a  regular  manner. 
He  has  again  fixed  his  head -quarters  at  Val- 
legio.  The  Austrians  have  entered  Padua 
in  triumph. — King  Charles  Albert  signed 
the  deed  of  union  between  Lombardy  and 
the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  on  the  lOtb  of 
June  at  his  head-quarters  at  Garda,  whither 
it  had  been  conveyed,  ready  for  bis  sig- 
nature, by  Signor  Casati  and  two  other 
members  of  the  Provisional  Government 
of  Milan.  That  body  would  cease  its 
functions  immediately,  and  be  replaced  by 
a  Committee  of  Regency,  composed  of 
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Piedmontese  and  Milanese,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Signer  Casati. 

NAPLES. 

Horrible  news  comes  from  Naples.  The 
Deputies  met  on  Saturday  the  13tb  of 
May,  to  agree  on  a  moditieation  of  the 
parliamentary  oath.  Representations  were 
made  to  the  King  that  its  existing  form 
was  inconsistent  with  the  concessions  of 
the  3rd  of  ApriL  The  King  rejected  al- 
teration. The  Deputies  assembled — 80  of 
them— ^declared  themselves  in  permanence, 
and  Snnday  was  spent  in  negociations. 
The  National  Guards  assembled  en  matse, 
aud  encouraged  Uie  Deputies  in  their 
course.  The  King  pretended  on  the  one 
hand  to  concede,  and  on  the  other  con- 
centrated his  troops.  Late  at  night  the 
Guard  discovered  his  intention,  and  began 
to  raise  barricades.  On  this  the  King  with- 
drew his  troops  into  quarters,  and  con- 
sented to  dispense  with  the  oath  ;  but  the 
people  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
fortresses  and  the  removal  of  the  troops 
from  the  capital.  This  was  refused ;  and 
the  troops  were  again  drawn  out,  and 
placed  in  every  position  of  strength.  In 
the  course  of  Monday  firing  began  with 
accidental  discharges,  and  the  Swiss  troops 
and  artillery  were  directed  to  conquer  the 
city  at  all  costs.  At  first  the  fight  was 
uncertain,  and  neither  party  gained  great 
advantages  ;  but  at  last  all  opposition  was 
overwhelmed,  the  National  Guard  was 
allowed  to  capitulate,  and  the  institution 
was  abolbhed.  The  returns  of  killed  and 
wounded  in  this  sanguinary  struggle  are  as 
follows  : — Soldiers  killed,  320  ;  wounded, 
580  ;  many  since  dead.  Citizens — men, 
women,  and  children — killed,  1,220. 

DENMARK. 

The  hopes  entertained  of  a  peace  have 
proved  unfounded.  The  mediation  of 
England  is  declined,  and  the  opposed 
parties  must  settle  the  contest  by  force  of 
arms.  Sweden  and  Russia  have  come  to 
the  assistance  of  Denmark,  and  another 
severe  but  undecisive  battle  was  fought  on 
the  5th  of  June. 

BOHEMIA. 

A  sanguinary  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Prague  on  the  i2th  of  June,  in  conse- 
quence of  Prince  WindischgrUtz  refusing 
to  give  cannon  and  ammunition  to  the 
students.  The  Czechish  population  of 
Prague  sided  with  the  latter.  While  Di- 
vine service  was  being  performed  on  the 
horse- market,  barricades  were  suddenly 
erected  by  the  crowds  of  people  who  had 
assembled  in  that  place,  and  the  mob 
marched  upon  the  hotel  of  the  prince. 
Almost  the  first  shot  fired  in  the  affray 
killed  the  princess  in  her  own  apartment. 
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The  prince  was  roughly  seized  upon  by 
two  Czechs,  and  dragged  to  the  next  lamp- 
post, where  a  rope  was  soon  provided; 
but  at  this  moment  the  grenadiers  ad- 
vanced with  fixed  bayonets,  and  in  less 
than  a  second  cleared  the  square  and  de- 
livered the  prince.  Five  minutes  after- 
wards the  artillery  swept  the  streets.  On 
the  15th,  Prague  was  bombarded  from  eight 
in  the  morning  till  nightfall  by  Prince 
Windischgratz,  who  had  retreated  from 
the  city  with  the  garrison,  and  occupied 
the  heights  commanding  it.  Prague  is 
described  as  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  atrocious 
cruelties  committed  by  the  insui^ent 
Czechs,  especially  during  the  first  days  of 
the  combat,  have  a  strong  family  likeness 
to  the  horrors  of  which  the  Taborites  were 
gililty  during  the  Hussite  wars.  They  cut 
off  the  noses  and  ears  of  the  soldiers  whom 
they  took  alive,  and  murdered  them  after 
having  thus  tormented  them.  Twenty-six 
Hussars  were  thrown  into  the  Moldar  on 
the  13th,  and  a  stationer  who  served  in 
the  National  Guard  was  taken  by  the 
Czechs,  and  crucified  on  the  door  of  his 
house.  Subsequent  accounts  state  that 
the  city  had  capitulated,  the  insurgents 
had  given  fourteen  hostages,  and  Prince 
Windischgratz,  who  had  resumed  the 
command,  marched  into  it  at  the  head  of 
the  troops. 

POLAND. 

The  insurrection  at  Posen  has  been 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  unconditional 
capitulation  of  the  armed  insurgents  under 
Mieroslawski.  His  force,  which  consisted 
of  13,000  men,  were  completely  encom- 
passed on  three  sides  close  to  the  Russian 
frontier.  If  they  had  not  surrendered 
they  must  have  been  driven  across  the 
frontier,  where  the  Russian  troops  were  in 
force  ready  to  receive  them.  Of  two  evils 
they  chose  the  least,  gradually  dispersing 
or  separating  into  small  bands,  selling 
their  horses  and  equipments,  and  commit* 
ting  every  kind  of  mischief  and  plunder. 

MEXICO. 

Peace  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  was  ratified  by  the  Congress  at 
Queretaro  on  the  19th  of  May.  The  vote 
on  it  was  51  to  35.  General  Herrera  had 
not  been  chosen  President  as  it  was  ex- 
pected he  would  be ;  but  Pena-y-Pena 
had  been  elected  President  ad  interim , 
and  it  was  thought  that  Herrera  delayed 
accepting  the  office  until  the  treaty  was 
ratified,  that  he  might  enter  upon  the 
government  without  any  of  the  odium 
which  might  attach  to  that  act. 

WEST  INDIES. 

An  insurrection  has  taken  place  at  Mar- 
tinique, and  the  slaves  have  committed  all 
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kinds  of  atrocities  against  the  persons  and 
properties  of  their  owners.  Much  property 
has  been  wantonly  destroyed,  a  great  por- 
tion of  Saint  Pierre  burned,  and  many 
Utcs  lost.  Governor  Rostolan  proclaimed 
liberty  on  the  23d  May  to  appease  the  in- 
surgents. Every  kind  of  business  was 
suspended,  the  shops  closed,  and  the  white 
ladies  removed  on  board  the  vessels  in  the 
harbour  for  safety.  A  sloop  with  twenty 
ladies  and  gentlemen  (M.  De  Sanois,  of 
Saint  Pierre,  with  his  family  and  relatives), 


arrired  at  Dominique,  having  flod  for 
safety  and -protection.  This  gentleman*i 
house,  one  of  the  finest  in  Saint  Pierre,  was 
burned  with  thirty- two  persons  therein  by 
the  rebels,  who  cut  down  the  staircase  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  their  savage  cruelty.  M.  De  Sanois *8 
family  were  residing  in  the  country  at  that 
time,  and  thus  escaped  the  cruel  death 
which  befel  manv  others.  Manifestations 
of  a  similar  spirit  of  insurrection  have 
shewn  themselves  at  Guadaloupe. 


DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

May  26.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester 
consecrated  a  new  church  in  the  district 
of  St.  Paul,  Bermondsey,  This  is  a  dis- 
trict endowed  under  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
Act,  and  the  church  (a  very  elegant  struc- 
ture from  designs  by  Mr.  S.  S.  TeulonJ, 
has  been  built  on  a  site  given  by  Guy  i 
Hospital,  at  the  sole  charge  of  the  South- 
wark  fund  for  building  Schools  and 
Churches.  It  will  hold  1,200  persons, 
and  the  school  adjoining  it  upwards  of 
500  children.  This  is  the  first  church 
erected  from  the  funds  of  the  Southwark 
Fund,  which  has,  however,  two  others  in 
progress,  having  built  within  three  years 
three  churches  and  ten  schools.  Prayers 
were  read  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Armstrong, 
incumbent  of  the  district,  and  the  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
The  district  has  a  population  of  7,000. 

June  10.  During  the  progress  of  an 
excavation  in  Union-street,  Southwark, 
between  High-street  and  Redcross- street, 
for  the  formation  of  a  main  sewer,  about 
three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  road- 
way, the  workmen  came  upon  a  compact 
mass  of  human  skeletons,  all  lying  in 
perfect  regularity,  and  entirely  free  from 
any  admixture  of  the  surrounding  earth, 
or  remains  of  coffins,  and  piled  one  on  the 
other  to  the  depth  of  ten  feet,  covering 
an  area  of  260  square  feet.  Three  or  four 
cartloads  of  bones  were  thrown  into  the 
public  thoroughfare,  which  the  parochial 
officers  removed  to  the  parish  churchyard 
for  interment,  and  on  Sunday  the  ex- 
cavation was  covered  over.  Considerable 
excitement  prevailed  from  fear  of  conta- 
gion, it  having  been  ascertained  that  this 
spot  was  used  to  bury  the  dead  during  the 
great  plague  of  London.  It  is  calculated 
tliat  at  the  very  least  there  are  the  remains 
of  from  500  to  600  persons. 

The  Ordnance  Survey  qf  the  Metrttpo- 
lii. — The  area  intended  to  be  compriBed 


in  the  metropolitan  survey  is  something 
above  200  souare  miles,  or  nearly  130,000 
acres ;  and  the  map  is  to  be  constructed 
on  the  very  large  scale  (for  a  district  of 
such  an  extent)  of  sixty  inches  to  a  mile, 
or  one  inch  to  eighty-eight  feet,  which, 
when  completed,  will  occupy  about  900 
sheets  three  feet  by  two  feet,  or  about 
5,400  square  feet  of  paper  or  copper.  The 
London  survey  will  be  connected  by  its 
triangulation  with  the  general  survey  of 
the  country,  and  in  its  levelling  with  the 
one  uniform  datum  plane  to  which  the 
altitudes  of  the  Ordnance  six- inch  map  are 
referred.  By  this  means,  when  the  map 
is  complete,  the  relative  level  of  any  two 
points  within  the  eight-mile  radius  of  the 
metropolitan  survey  or  of  any  part  of 
London,  and  at  any  part  of  the  north  of 
England,  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  by  those 
who  require  and  know  how  to  look  for  the 
information. — 7%e  Builder. 

DOR8ETSHIRR. 

May  19.  The  advowson  and  next  pre- 
sentation to  the  rectory  of  Si.  Miehmel 
Guttage,  near  Wimborne,  with  parsonage- 
house  and  sixty-six  acres  of  glebe  land, 
and  a  gross  annual  income  of  496/.  was 
sold  at  Garraway's  for  3,700/.  The  popu- 
lation is  280,  and  the  age  of  the  present 
incumbent  Afty. 

HAMPSHIRK. 

May  25.  Her  Majesty  and  Prince  Al- 
bert were  present  at  tSe  opening  of  the 
new  Steam  Basin  in  PorUmouth  harbour, 
attended  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the 
Marquess  of  Anglesey,  the  Earl  of  Auck- 
land, &c.  The  contract  for  this  basin  wa« 
signed  on  the  29th  May,  and  the  work 
commenced  on  the  10th  June,  1843.  The 
first  stone  was  laid  by  Rear-Adm.  Hyde 
Parker  (then  superintendent  of  the  dock- 
yard), on  the  13th  Jan.  1845,  at  which 
time  Lieut.  Beatson  was  the  officer  of 
Royal  Bngineen  in  charge  of  the  govern- 
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meat  works.  He  wm  succeeded  by  Captain 
firandreth,  Director  of  Works;  Captain 
Denison  ^ow  Qovernor  of  New  South 
Wales)  ;  Captain  H.  James ;  and,  lastly, 
by  Colonel  Irvine,  C.B.  the  director- 
general  of  engineering  and  architectural 
works  to  the  Admiralty  at  the  present 
time.  Its  dimensions  are — length,  774 
feet;  breadth,  400  feet;  depth,  31  feet. 
There  are  two  inlets  on  the  east  side,  each 
300  feet  long  by  70  wide,  intended  for 
vessels  whose  refitments  must  be  com- 
pleted in  a  great  hurry,  and  may  thus  be 
worked  upon  on  both  sides  at  once.  The 
area  of  water  in  the  basin  and  inlets  is  8^ 
acres;  the  basin  alone  7  acres.  In  the 
south-west  comer  is  a  large  graving-dock, 
80  feet  wide  at  the  entrance,  and  300  feet 
long,  with  a  width  of  101  feet  between  the 
coping.  On  the  west  brink  of  the  basin 
is  a  factory  of  handsome  architecture,  687 
feet  long,  48  wide,  and  51  high.  On  the 
south  wall  is  a  new  brass-foundry,  90  feet 
by  110.  The  basin  is  considered  capable 
of  accommodating  around  its  sides  as  many 
as  nine  steam  frigates  of  the  first  class. 
It  has  employed  on  the  average  as  many 
as  1500  men  since  the  commencement; 
and,  if  we  consider  the  immense  body  to 
whom  it  has  given  work  off  the  premises — 
in  the  quarries,  forests,  ironworks,  &c. — 
we  have  an  army  of  labourers  to  whom  this 
structure  alone  has  afforded  subsistence. 
The  quantity  of  granite,  Portland,  and 
Purbeck  stone  used  in  the  construction  is 
1,155,^8  cubic  feet;  of  bricks,  7,696,000 
cubic  feet ;  of  Memel  and  beech  timber, 
735,700  cubic  feet :  excavations  removed, 
969,500  tons;  clay  for  dam,  25,000  tons. 
Besides  these  materials,  there  have  been 
used  in  various  parts  of  the  whole  about 
2500  tons  of  cast  iron  from  Staffordshire. 
The  rough  cost  of  the  labour  already  turned 
out  of  hand  is  400,000/. 

KENT. 

The  new  fortifications  at  SheemeUt  to- 
gether with  the  repair  and  heightening  of 
the  old  fortifications,  are  now  completed, 
and  the  guns  mounted.  The  entire  line 
of  fortifications  is  one  mile  and  a  quarter 
in  length,  and  the  number  of  guns  118, 
some  of  which  are  of  extraordinary  size, 
weighing  from  80  to  90  cwt.  At  several 
places  along  the  line,  nearest  to  the  sea, 
the  battery  consists  of  very  thick  brick- 
work, and  these  parts  are  cedled  the 
musketry  batteries,  there  being  a  great 
number  of  apertures  through  the  brick- 
work, designed  for  the  pointing  of  muskets. 
The  whole  line  is  surrounded  by  a  deep 
moat,  which  is  crossed  at  only  one  place, 
where  the  fortifications  cross  the  high 
road,  and  here  there  is  some  outer  work, 
consisting  of  a  bastion,  a  raveline,  and  a 


second  moat,  and  there  aie  also  two  draw- 
bridges and  two  pairs  of  strong  gates.  A 
concrete  foundation  has  been  laid  down 
for  the  erection  of  new  barracks,  and  piles 
are  now  being  driven  for  the  erection  of 
several  powder  magazines. 

Mr.  Edmund  Richardson,  sculptor,  has 
completed  two  monuments  to  those  of  the 
31st  and  of  the  16th  Lancers  who  fell  on 
the  Sutlej ,  and  which  are  to  be  placed  in 
Canterbwy  Cathedral.  The  first  consists 
of  a  centre  panel,  3  feet  by  3  feet  6  inches, 
containing  inscriptions  (203  men  having 
fkllen,  besides  officers) ;  the  pediment  or 
upper  member,  the  tattered  flags  of  the 
regiment  as  they  came  out  of  Sobraon,  an 
enemy's  gun  on  carriage,  &c. ;  the  side 
or  wing  pieces,  the  Sikh  flags  and  other 
trophies  taken ;  and  the  plinth  or  lower 
member,  the  Sutlej  medal,  and  a  branch 
of  laurel  and  cypress.  These,  with  an 
upper  and  lower  moulding,  are  in  white 
marble,  placed  on  a  dark  marble  ground, 
and  relieved  at  the  comers  by  the  words 
Moodkee,  Fero^eshaw,  Aliwal,  Sobraon, 
in  bronze  scrolls.  The  monument  is  6 
feet  in  height  and  width,  and  the  relief 
various. — That  for  the  16th  Lancers,  which 
exceeds  in  size  the  former,  being  8  feet 
high  by  5  feet  6  inches  wide,  contains,  in 
a  centre  panel,  4  feet  by  3  feet  6  inches, 
an  alto-relief  of  a  wounded  officer  resting 
against  a  palm-tree,  tended  by  one  of  his 
troop,  who  has  dismounted,  and  with  the 
lance  in  one  hand,  is  offering  with  the 
other  water  from  his  flask,  the  horse 
standing  by  his  side.  A  Sikh  helmet, 
with  gorget  of  chain- mail  near,  shews  the 
conflict  his  officer  had  encountered.  On 
the  moulding  below  is  a  liw.al  in  raised 
letters  ;  and  on  the  plinth,  which  rests  on 
two  laurelled  trusses,  the  inscription, — 
"  To  those  of  the  16th  Lancers  who  fell  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty  in  the  Sutlej 
campaign;" — the  names  of  the  killed  being 
placed  in  two  broken  columns,  with  cypress 
wreaths  suspended,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  centre  panel.  Above  the  panel  is  a 
moulding  and  pediment,  which  last  con- 
tains the  regimental  devices,  the  Guznee 
and  Sutlej  medals,  and  Mahangpoor  star 
and  motto,  Aut  cursu,  aut  cominus  armi$. 
The  monument  is  relieved  by  a  dove- 
marble  ground. 

LANCASHIRE. 

April  10.  The  church  of  St.  Matthias, 
Liverpoolt  was  burnt  down  on  Monday 
afternoon.  The  fire  originated  in  the  hot- 
air  tubes. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The  Pelham  pillar,  commenced  by  the 
late  Earl  of  \  arborougli  to  the  memory 
of  his  father,  and  since  carried  forward 
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by  the  present  earl,  is  now  completed. 
This  pillar  occupies  the  highest  ground  in 
Lincolnshire.  Tlie  obsenratory  at  the 
summit  commands  an  extensive  view  of 
the  rich  agricultural  country  in  which  it  is 
situate,  and  also  of  the  German  Ocean, 
the  H umber,  and  the  Yorkshire  wolds. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

May3\.  The  magnificent  new  South 
Wales  Railway  bridge,  which  crossed  the 
river  Usk  at  Newport,  built  of  wood,  and 
about  400  yards  long,  was  completely  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  At  six  o'clock  the  work- 
men engaged  in  completing  the  central 
arch,  which  was  an  immense  pile,  con- 
sisting of  several  tons  weight  of  timber  and 
iron  bolts,  were  busy  at  work  driving  in 
the  bolts,  when  one  man  used  one  which 
bad  been  heated  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree. This  immediately  ignited  the  ad- 
joining timber,  which  had  been  highly 
kyanized.  The  man  had  a  bucket  of  water 
at  hand,  as  was  always  usual,  but  it  was 
useless  ;  for  the  flames  immediately  leaped 
along  on  each  side  from  the  centre  to  each 
end  of  the  bridge,  and  the  whole  extent 
was  in  a  terrible  blaze.  The  men  with 
difficulty  escaped  with  their  lives.  The 
bridge  was  almost  completed  when  this 
unfortunate  calamity  occurred.  It  had 
been  built  of  kyauized  timber  by  Messrs. 
Rennie,  Logan,  and  Co.  and  cost  upwards 
of  iiO,000/.  in  the  erection.  Fortunately 
the  firm  insured  recently  for  the  full 
amount. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Mai/  30.  The  parish  church  of  St. 
James,  Bath,  was  re-opened,  after  having 
been  enlarged  and  repaired.  The  whole 
of  the  western  end  of  the  church  has  been 
rebuilt,  on  the  site  of  the  dwelling-houses 
which  once  deformed  the  front  of  the 
building.  The  edifice  on  this  side  now 
terminates  in  a  bold  semi-circular  frontage, 
a  new  tower  forming  the  central  object, 
and  containing  the  principal  doorway. 
The  tower  is  built  in  the  Italian  style,  in 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  edifice.  The 
interior  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  480  sittings,  principally  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  poor  of  the  parish.  A 
gallery  has  been  placed  in  the  western  end 
of  the  church,  where  the  organ  formerly 
stood,  and  occupies  the  second  story  of  the 
tower.  The  architects  employed  were 
Messrs.  Manners  and  Gill. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

June  5.  A  most  destructive  fire  oc- 
curred at   Sandon    Hall,   the    beautiful 


mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  by 
which  the  centre  part  of  this  elegant  man- 
sion has  been  entirely  destroyed.  The  fire 
was  discovered  in  the  roof,  where  some 
plumbers  were  at  work  doing  repairs.  The 
wings  of  the  house  escaped,  and  all  the 
furniture,  &c.  was  saved. 

SUFFOLK. 

May  8.  A  disastrous  fire  occurred  at 
the  Iptwieh  paper  mills.  The  establish- 
ment was  an  irregular  cluster  of  brick  and 
wooden  buildings,  situated  in  the  heart  of 
St.  Clement's  parish ;  with  a  frontage  of 
about  160  feet,  and  a  depth  of  140,  to- 
gether with  extensive  yards  and  outhouses 
filled  with  beautiful  and  complicated  ma- 
chinery. The  general  height  of  the  mill 
was  two  stories,  except  at  one  part  towards 
the  rear,  where  a  wooden  erection,  75  feet 
by  30,  towered  above  the  rest  of  the  fac- 
tory, and  formed  a  conspicuous  object  for 
some  miles  round  the  town.  This  wooden 
erection  consisted  of  two  stories  ;  the  lower 
was  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  cutting 
and  dusting  the  rags,  and  the  topmost  was 
used  as  a  store  room.  At  the  time  of  the 
fire  this  room  contained  nearly  a  thousand 
tons  of  rags,  portions  of  which  had  been 
stored  away  there  for  many  years  past. 
The  fire  is  supposed  to  have  originated 
here,  the  furnace  chimney,  which  is  60  feet 
high,  passing  directly  through  this  and  the 
lower  room.  These  mills,  formerly  the 
property  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  G.  Ranson, 
have  been  carried  on  by  a  proprietary  of 
shareholders  for  the  last  four  yean  with  a 
capital  of  30,000/.  From  one  to  two 
hundred  families  found  employment  at  the 
works,  and  between  seven  and  eight  tons 
of  paper  were  manufactured  weekly. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Mat/  31.  The  Swindon  Refreshment 
Rooms,  on  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
held  for  a  term  of  99  years  from  the  com- 
pany, at  an  annual  rent'of  one  penny,  were 
sold  at  Garra way's,  by  Alderman  Fare- 
brother,  for  20,000/.  and  bought  by  Mr. 
Phillips,  of  the  Virginia  coffee-house, 
Cornhill. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Aprii36.  The  Bishop  of  Worcester 
consecrated  the  new  church  dedicated  to 
the  Holy  Trinity  at  Hartahill :  and  a 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Edge,  M.A.  the  first  incumbent.  This 
church  is  indebted  to  a  pious  clergyman 
for  the  munificent  gift  of  1,000/.  and  other 
individuals  have  subscribed  400/.  to  aug- 
ment the  endowment. 
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Gazeti'r  Promotions. 

Map  27.  Royal  Marines,  brevet  Major  D. 
M'Adam,  to  be  Lieut.-Colonel. 

May  31.  Henry  Southern,  esq.  (now  Secre- 
tary of  L^ation  at  Lisbon^,  to  be  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  theArg^eatineConfederation. 

June  1.  Vice-Adm.  Sir  T.  Livingstone.  Bart, 
to  be  Admiral  of  the  Blue;  Rear-Adm.  J. 
Sykes  to  be  Vice- Admiral  of  the  Blue ;  Capt. 
A.  R.  Sharpe,  C.B.  to  be  Rear-Admiral  of  the 
Blue— Unattached,  Brevet  Miyor  W.  B.  Cald- 
well, from  the  92d  Foot,  to  be  M^ior.— East 
Lothian  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  Capt.  J.  M.  Bal- 
four, to  be  Major  CommandaDt. 

Jmie  6.  Ricnard  Madox  Bromlev,  esq.  to  be 
Secretary  to  the  Commissioners  ror  Auditinfc 
the  Public  Accounts,  vice  J.  L.  Mallet,  esq. 
retired. 

June  9.  Royal  Artillerv,  Miyor-Gen.  J.  W. 
Smith,  C.  B.  to  be  Colonel  Commandant. 

June  10.  Corns  of  R.  Sappers  and  Miners, 
Capt.  J.  Walpole,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  to 
be  Major  of  Brigade. 

June  14.  James  Pulman,  esq.  (Norroy  King 
of  Arms),  to  be  Clarencieux  King  of  Arms ; 
Edward-Howard  Howard-Gibbon,  esq.  (York 
Herald),  to  be  Norroy  King  of  Arms. 

June  16.  William  SmilUe.  esq.  to  be  Advo- 
cate General  and  Crown  Solicitor  for  the  pro- 
vince of  South  Australia.— James  Scotland, 
esq.  Junior,  to  be  Solicitor  General  for  Anti- 
gua.—William  de  Smidt,  esq.  to  be  Secretary 
to  the  Central  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Public  Roads:  J.  M.  Hill,  esq.  to  be  Resident 
Magistrate  at  Picketberg ;  George  Longmore, 
esq.  to  be  Resident  Magistrate  at  Mossd  Bay ; 
James  Barnes,  esq.  to  be  Resident  Magistrate 
at  Riversdale,  andf  Henry  Piers,  esq.  to  be  Re- 
sident Magistrate  at  Tulbagh,  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 3d  West 

India  Reg^  Major-Gen.  Sir  R.  J.  Harvey, 
C.B.  to  be  Colonel.— Brevet,  Ueut.-Col.  G.  H. 
MacKinnon,  to  have  the  local  rank  of  Colonel 
in  Kaffraria,  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  Capt.  £.  S. 
N.  Campbell,  of  90th  Foot,  to  oe  Major  in  the 
Army. 

June  17.  Thomas  William  King,  esq.  (Rouge- 
Dragon  Pursuivant  of  An&s),  to  be  York 
Herald. 

June  19.  Edward  Stephen  Dendy,  gent,  to 
be  Rouge-Dragon  Pursuivant  of  Arms.— John 
Steuart,  esq.  to  be  Master  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  Daniel  Jacob  Cloete.  esq.  to  be 
High  Sheriff,  for  the  settlement  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

June  22.  Sir  Thomas  Le  Breton,  Knt.  to  be 
Bailiff  of  the  island  of  Jersey. 

June  23.  13th  Light  Dragoons,  Major  W. 
KnoxtobeUent.-CoI.;  Capt.  C.  E.  Doherty 
to  be  Miyor. — (Coldstream  Guards,  Lieut,  and 
Capt.  S.  Perceval  to  be  (3apt.  and  Lieut.-Colo- 
nel.—35th  Foot,  Major  G.  Browne,  from  44th 
Foot,  to  be  Major,  vice  Major  J.  H.  O.  Moore, 
who  exchanges.— Brevet,  Capt.  W.  H.  Sitwell, 
36th  Foot,  and  C^pt.  G.  Creswell,  92d  Foot,  to 
be  MiOoi^  in  ^h®  Army. 

June  26.  The  Hon.  Henry  George  Howard, 
(Secretary  of  Legation  at  tne  Hague,)  to  be 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  Lisbon ;  the  Hon. 
Henry  Klliot,  (now  First  Paid  Attachi^  at  St. 
Petersburgh,)  to  be  Secretary  of  Legation  at 
the  Hague. 

June  27.  Henry  Collingwood  Selby,  esq.  to 
be  Advocate  of  Ceylon.  —  The  Rev.  (Jharles- 
Samuel  Twisleton,  M.A.  Rector  of  Ashow, 
Warw^  Edward-Boyd-Turner  Twisleton,  esq. 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Poor  Laws  in  Ireland, 
and  Mary-Elizabeth,  widow  of  William  Gis- 
borne,  esq.  of  the  Civil  Service  in  the  island  of 


Ceylon,  the  brothers  and  sister  of  Frederick. 
Benjamin  now  Baron  Saye  and  Sele,  to  enjoy 
the  same  precedence  as  if  their  fkther  had 
succeeded  to  that  dignity. 


Naval  Promotions. 

To  be  CowsjuiMter*.— Charles  John  Austen, 
John  A.  S.  Wharton. 

AppoitUmenia.—Commuidibr  Lord  Francis 
^^f^\  ^^.^^^J^.^»  18  i  Comm.  Nich.  Van- 
V^^l^  ^^}^^  ^^^'  1«;  Comm.  E.  M.  Lyons 
to  the  Pilot,  16;  Comm.  G.  W.  Smith  to  the 
Helena,  16;  Comm.  C.  F.  Newland  to  the 
R*o«ef .  8-  .I^eat.  George  O.  WiUes  to  com- 
mand the  Spitfire  steam  vessel. 


Member  returned  to  serve  in  Parliament, 
Ckeekire,  iVT.— Geo.  Cornwall  Legh,  esq. 


Ecclesiastical  Prbfbrmbnts. 

Rev.  H.  Irwin,  to  be  Archdeacon  of  Blphin. 

Rev.  Dr.  Cowper,  to  be  Archdeacon  of  Cum- 
berland, New  South  Wales. 

Rev.  W.  C.  Adams,  Dummer  R.  Hants. 

Rev.  T.  Andrew,  Egton  and  Newland  P.C. 
Lancashire. 

Rev.  J.  Atkins,  Ford  R.  Sussex. 

^J%  '^-  J?-'J?-  ®*^*^**»  P'wton  with  Sutton 
Pointx  R.  We^outh. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Bermingham,  Killistown  R.  Carlow. 

Rev.  J.  Blackburn,  Horton  R.  Glouc. 

Rev.  E.  Bowman,  Croglin  R.  Cumb. 

Rev.  J.  Brogden,  Dedoington  V.  Oxfordsh. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Brooks,  Rollnght  R.  Oxfordsh. 

Rev.  R.  Bunch,  Emanuel  Church,  Loughbo- 
rough P.C.  Leicestershire. 

Rev.  T.  Qarke,  Stock  Ooss,  Hungerford  P.C. 
Berks. 

Rev.  P.  M.  Compton,  Mapperton  R.  Dorset. 

Rev.  T.  Crick,  Staplehurst  R.  Kent. 

Rev.  H.  R.  Du  Pr6,  ShiUingford  R.  Berks. 

Rev.  M.  T.  Du  Pr^,  Ryston  and  Roxham  P.C. 
Norfolk. 

Rev.  W.  Edelman,  Merton  P.C.  Surrey. 

Rev.  W.  M.  H.  Elwyn,  Waresley  V.  Hunts. 

Rev.  C.  W.  W.  Eyton,  Aston  Clinton  R.  Bucks. 

Rev.  T.  W.  Fletcher,  St.  Stephen's  WiUenhaU 
P.C.  Wolverhampton,  StalL 

Rev.  R.  H.  Frirell,  Annesley,  Mansfield,  P.C. 
Notts. 

Rev.  W.  L.  P.  Gamons,  Ulting  V.  Sussex. 

Rev.  R.  Garvey,  Saltfleet  by  St.  Ctement*  sR. 
Lincolnshire. 

Rev.  J.  Groomes,  Stratford  V.  Essex. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Harrison,  Stapleford  P.C.  Notts. 

Rev.  C.  Harrison,  Great  Birch  R.  Essex. 

Rev.  J.  N.  Hayward^Easc  Grinstead  R.  Suss. 

Rev.  L.  Hodgson.  Wetberal  with  Warwick 
P.C.  Cumberland. 

Rev.  C.  B.  Jackson,  Northwood,  Stoke-upon- 
Trent,  P.C.  Staff. 

Rev.  E.  Ullinnton,  Edgbaston  V.  Warwicksh. 

Rev.  J.  Lowthian,  Fkrlam,  Orlisle,  P.C.  Cum- 
berland. 

Rev.  H.  Mackenzie,  St.  Marti n-in-the-Field's 
V.  London. 

Rev.  W.  Y.  Mills,  Miserden  R.  Gloucestersh. 

Rev.  R.  J.  Morris,  Whitstable  P.C.  Kent. 

Rev.  D.  Nihill,  Fitz  R.  Shrewsbury. 

Rev.  D.  P.  O'Connor,  Fotherby  V.  Lincolnsh. 

Rev.  J.  Pardoe,  Levton  V.  Essex. 

Rev.  E.  Pickard,  Bloxworth  R.  Dorsetshire. 

Rev.  R.  Pitman,  Basford  V.  Notts. 

Rev.T.  G.  H.  Puleston,  Worthenbury  R.  Flint- 
shire. 


PrefermeHU-^Birth . 

i.  R.  Prjnn,  St.  Peter  P.C.  Pljrmouth,  it.  taAy  finclunb 

U,  I  diu.' 30. 


[July, 


IB  Hon.  Mrs.  Edmi 


KaT.  G.  S.  ThomBOn,  AIntuuD  V.  NarChumb. 
Kev.  C.  ToimieT,  WUllDglum  R.  Cambiidxsli. 
Rev.  S.  H.  Uowlii,  Tlltlon  FonuU,  Tluiwiiey, 

F.C.  CheahlR. 
Rev.  W.  B.  Whltebead,  St.  John's  Churcb, 

WiMlmcb,  P.C.  Kent. 
Rev.J.Wilkiiuoii.BronsbtonGia'ardR.  Willi. 
Hon.   and   Rev.  A.    Wodehoiue,    Birnhun- 

Bnwm  iritb  Brixton  R.R.  snil  ILimberler  V. 

KorfOlk. 
Rm.  G.  Woodi,  aullr  B.  QUmorKui. 

CUAFLAIMB. 

Bev.  0.  H.  O.  Anson,  to  the  Bishop  of  Uui- 

cbster. 
Rev.  J.  Cutmill,  to  tbe  Stshop  of  Chealer. 

Civil.  PaarBaiiENTS. 

C.  P.  Boosaeld,  eaa.  ud  J.  R.  Milla,  esq. 
elected  Sberiffa  of  Landon  tud  Middlesex. 


MARRIAGES. 

Uarch  11.  Al  Jnaore,  Bengal,  Geo.  Noble 
C'aiw,  Uent.  liet.  N.I.  eldMt  son  or  Oronn 
Cave,  en.  of  HILiton  Home  Monn.  to  Mitili&, 
dau.  ofthe  late  C.w.Cbipibera,  esq.  aodnien 
or  tbe  late  Capt.  Chambrn,  R.N. 

ArrHW.  At  Hadraa,  Uaut.  Jobn  H.  Knacktr, 
4Mb  N.I.  eldest  son  of  J.  B.  Knocker,  eaq.  0( 
Dover,  to  CaChartne-BUiabeth,  eldest  dau.  of 
M^or  F.  Malnnarring,  SIM  wt. 

19-  At  Dernenrk- Hilliant  Hf>nFV  Hal^fj. 
*sq.  aonofthel 


C.  S.  Wbilmore,  esq-  ti 


>e  Recorder  at  lAch- 


esq.  of  Cluseley,  n 


Rev.  T.  W.   Rlcbarda,  to  Iw  Master  of  tbe 

Oratnmar  School,  Uolbeach. 
Itev.  H.  S.  Templer.M.A.  to  be  Master  oftbe 


BIRTHS. 
Jf<9  la.    In  Belgraye-sq.  Lady  CectJla  Des 

Vteux,  a  son. 14-   At  Sblde-hill,  Die  of 

Wight,  the  nlfe  oF  Ucul.-Col-  E.  Napier,  a 
dau. — -19.  At  Holgate  Lodge,  near  yotk,  the 


■Si.  The  wife  of  Edward  UasUrman, 


iolnte  Lodge,  neai 
instable  HaiweU, 

■     " ■.henabli-. 

^t  CodiCDCs  Lodge, 

"df-LewTs  Knight  Bi 

■^e  wife  of  Et" '  ' 

n  Orosvenor 

toTji  Hants,  the  mfc  of  II 

Dh'n  C^ivia,'c, 


udy  Rose  Lo- 

Slough,  Bncks,  tbe  nlle 


of  +.  U.  Bo«e,  eaq.  a  d»u. 
thewi'eortheRei.  Dr.  Baunden,  oriheCbar- 

terhonse,  s  dau. At  Cluny  Castle,  N.B.  the 

wife  of  Cluny  Macpherson,  a  dan. The  wife 

of  Sir  Henry  Dumuit,  Bart,  of  Scottow  He 

a  dan. 19.  In  Regenl-sC.  Mrs.  John  Bea 

mODt,  a  son. At  KcDslogtoa,  Che  wife  or  t 

Rev.J.  W.Sheriiurham.ason. 31.  AtEdi 

bnrgh,  tbe  Hon.  Hrs.  Dalrymple,  a  son. 

Lattlg.    At  Ilfde-park-inte,  tbs  Hon.  Hi 
H.  Turner,  idau.— In  Belgrave-aq.  the  Hon. 

Hn.  FeUowes,  a  son  and  hair. In  Belgrave- 

aq.  Lady  LoniiaOf — '■'  -  — 

Scbolefleld,  s 

tbe  wife  of  Robt.  Thompson  Cnwshay,  esq.  a 

dan. InDevonabire-pl.  thewU^ofSlr  Jobn 

Anson,  Bart,  a  dau. In  Devonshire-si.  (he 

wife  of  C.  C.  Crtspigny,  esq.  a  son. — -At 

Brighton,  Lady  Parish.ason. S.  At  Wind 

«ir,  the  wife  of  Ueut-Col.  Moncrieff,  Scots 

Fuailier   Guards,   twin   daufhtera. 8.    At 

Hall  Place,  Betks,  the  wife  of  M.  C.  Morgan, 
esq.  King's  Dragoon  Gnaids,  a  son.-. — 9.  At 
Blaclibeatb  Park,  Mrs.  Oeorge  RotNrt  Slephea- 

son,  a  son. At  Bnten,  near  Bvnet,  Ihe 

win  of  ^uoari  ClaAa  Jenrolae,  nq.  a  dan. 

It.  At  Lotd  Denman'a,  R>rtUnd-pl.  the  Hon. 
Mn.  John  Beresford,  a  dau. IS.  iDLowndes- 


>r  Robt.  Gardner! 
'^^"ihe'Rer'.'jo^CeldridM,  Incumbent  of 
8t.  John's,  KlngsIon-on-ThaniiB,  to  Ellia, 
lecond  dan-  of  ttas  Rev-  John  Hill,  Vice-Prin- 
cipal of  St.  Edmund  Hall. AC  St.  Oeonn's 

Huiover-sq.  Visconnl  UteiU,  eldest  son  orthe 
Earl  of  AbergaveDDy,  to  Caroline,  dau.  of  Sir 
John  V.  B.  Jotanstone.Barl-orUacknessHalt, 

Torksh. At  Norwich,  Ihe  Rev.  T.  Homalae 

OtwtH,  Curate  of  Edge  Hill,  Liverpool, -third 
son  ofthe  Rev.  Robt.  Qoielt,  Vicar  of  Stainea, 
(0  Barali-Fraoces,  second  dau.  of  Samuel  Big- 

nold,  es<K  of  Norwich. At  St,  Panoras,  John 

Hncsey  kcm,  esq.  of  Camden-road  Villas,  to 
MIsa  FuUer.  elder  dan.  of  Mrs.  Kemp,  of  Ton- 
brldge-place,  New-msd.. — -At  St.  George's 
Hanover-sq.  Robert  Pollack,  esq,  second  son 
of  tbe  Right  Hon.  (he  Lord  Chief  Baron,  to 
JulU,  flfth  dan.  of  (lie  Ute  Rev-  J.  U.  Ciementa, 

of  Lower  Clapton. Al  SI.  Paul's,  Kniehti- 

biidge,  Lient.-Col.  the  Hon.  Robert  Bnti, 
Oienadiet  Guards,  (o  Katberine- Mary,  second 
dau.  of  the  late  air  Michael  Shaw  Slewarl, 

Bart. At  3t-  Uarylebone.  Joaiah  TlppeKs 

Paul,  esq.  DfTrlbnry.Oiouc.  to  Msry-Aone- 
Jsne,  younger  dau.  of  the  late  Henry  White, 
esq.  of  the  same  lilace-— — Thomas  Krmm,  esq. 
of  Avehury,  Wilts,  to  Maliida-Evenlell,  onfy 
child  of  the  late  Cornetiua  Canning,  taq.  of 

OgbouniSt.  Georre. At  Brighton,  the  Rev. 

Geo.  Kmrltt,  of  Rmnt-sq.  Landon,  to  Bsrab, 
youngest  sister  of  a.  B.  Wallers,  esq.  of  Artil. 

lery-place,    Finsbury-sq. At   Biggleswade, 

James  Smulk,  Jnn.  esq.  of  Walllogtaii  Bury, 
Herts,  to  Hsry-Ann,  youngest  dan.  of  the  late 

Cliarles  Nash,  esn. At  Rowley,  Staff,  the 

Rev.  W.  A.  ffaemm,  M.A.  ChapUin  of  Cape 
Town,  to  Eliiabeth,  only  dau.  of^the  bite  John 
Beet,  esq.  of  Rowley  Hall.— At  Maker,  Devon. 
Fredk.  Smc,  M.D.  of  Devonport,  to  Caroline, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Richard  Bverard, eaq. 


r,  Alfred  ifftfiMfi,  « 


Plynioulli. At  at.  Ueurge's,    ilonover-«q. 

Jnmes  Townsend  Otvali,  esq.  of  Uunnlkler, 
Flfesbire,  to  Kien-Octaif*,  dau.  of  (be  late 

P.J.  Ullea.  esq.  of  Lalgb  Court,  Stm. At 

St.  Harcant's  WestmiSiler,  Henry  Hlncbln 
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PiMMy  <tq.  of  Broadleaze,  Wilta,  to  Bliiabetb, 
obW  dan.  of  the  Ute  Wm.  Henry  Pigoa,  esq. 

of  Bath. At  Birdbam,  near  Chichester,  Jaa. 

King  8amn»ont  esq.  surgeon,  of  Southampton, 
to  Sarah-Slitabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  H. 
J.  C.  Blake,  Curate  of  Birdham,  and  late  Fel- 
low of  King's  collm,  Camb. — -At  Ottenden, 
Kent.  Capf.  J.  A.  Baldwin,  second  son  of  the 
late  William  Baldwin,  esq.  of  Stede  Hill,  in 
Kent,  to  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  6.  D. 

Goodyer,  Rector  of  Ottenden. At  Milford, 

Surrey,  Alfred  Mellerth,  esq.  of  Godalming,  to 
Sarah  Anne  Charlotte,  eldest  dau.  of  Thomas 

HoUand,  esq.  of  Milford. At  Toxteth  Park, 

Frederick,  youngest  son  of  William  M'Murdo 
Dwieon,  esq.  of  the  Villa,  Park«rd.  to  Sabrina- 
Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  William  Claxton,  esq.  of 

South-hill  Grove. ^At  Lewes,  Henry  VerraU, 

esq.  solicitor,  Brighton,  to  Anne- Webb,  only 
child  of  J.  W.  WooUgar,  esq.  of  Lewes. 

4.  At  Whiteparish,  the  Kev.  Henry  Black- 
stone  WiUiama,  only  son  of  the  Rev.  the  War- 
den of  New  College,  Oxford,  to  Catherine-Eyre, 
eldest  dau.  of  George  Matcham,  esq.  of  Mew- 
house,  Wilts. At  West  Felton,  Salop,  the 

Rer.  George  Streynsham  Matter,  Incumbent 
of  Welsh  Hampton,  to  Harriet-Susannah-Ann, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hunt,  Rector 

of  West  Felton. At  Romsey,  Henry  Richd. 

eldest  son  of  the  late  Henry  Richard  Gravelev, 
esq.  of  Nursling,  to  Ann,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
Ute  Haddon  Figes,  esq. — •AtNortbam,  Devon, 
the  Rev.  H,  S.  Finder,  Rector  of  Bratton  Fle- 
ming, Devon,  to  Marie-Marianne,  third  dau. 
of  JamM  Gould,  esq.  of  Knapp,  near  Bideford. 

^At  St.  Marylebone,  John  Clark,  of  Hessle 

Park,  Yorkshire,  esq.  to  Sarah,  widow  of  John 

Stephens,  of  Yealmpton,  Devon,  esq. At 

St.  John's,  Oxfbrd-sq.  Thomas  Chas.  A.  Brine, 
esq.  of  Wimborne,  Dorset,  to  Mary  Cockram, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  W.  Adey,  esq.  of  liong- 

Heet,  Poole. ^At  Ryde,  Fredk.-Smith.  third 

son  of  Sir  Charies  D&dewartk,  Bart,  of  Thorn- 
ton and  Neirlands,  Yorksh.  to  Jane-Rebecca, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  John  Young,  of  West- 
ridge,  Isle  of  Wight,  esq. At  St.  Mary's, 

Bryanston-sq.  James  Haggled,  esq.  younger 
son  of  the  late  Wm.  Haggard,  esq.  of  Braden- 
ham  Hall,  Norf.  to  Caroline,  younger  dau.  of 

Bazett  Doveton,  esq.  of  Gloucester-pl. At 

Stoneleigh,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Henry  Pitt 
Ckdmondeley,  youngest  son  of  Lord  Delamere, 
to  the  Hon.  &Iary  Leigh,  dau.  of  Lord  Leigh, 

of  Stoneleigh  Abbey. At  Exeter,  G.  O.  Tug- 

well,  esq.  of  Crowe  Hall,  near  Bath,  to  Vir- 
ffinia-Arnold,  dau.  of  the  late  Major-(ten.  Geo. 
Mackie,  C.B.— At  Todmorden,  Henry,  second 
son  of  John  Brocklekuret,  esq.  M.P.  of  Hurds- 
field  House,  Cheshire,  to  Ann,  second  dau.  of 

John  Fielden,  esq.  late  M.P.  for  Oldham. 

At  Market  Bosworth,  Valentine  Vickere,  esq. 
of  EUerton  Grange,  Staff,  to  Julia,  second  dau. 
of  the  late  Edward  Whitby,  escj.  of  Osbaston 

Lodge,  Leic. At  Avlsham,  Norfolk,  Clement 

Francis,  esq.  of  Camb.  to  Sarah,  only  child  of 
R.  W.  Parmeter,  eso. — At  Chiswick,  the  Rev. 
John  Henry  Coward,  M.A.  Minor  Canon  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  to  Olivia-Maria,  second  dau. 
of  Capt.  Fred.  Lewis,  R.N.  of  the  Mall,  Chis- 
wick. Middlesex. 

6.  At  Camberwell,  the  Rev.  Charles  Hart- 
l4jf,  B.A.  to  Hannah,  sec.  dan.  of  John  Welch, 
esq.  of  Rye-lane,  Peckham. 

8.  At  St.  George's,  Hanover-sq.  Robt.  Peel 
Datetont  esq.  late  Capt.  Gren.  Guards,  eldest 
son  of  the  Ri^ht  Hon.  G.  R.  Dawson,  to  the 
Hon.  Mary-Bbzabeth  Brownlow,  sister  of  Lord 

Lnrnn. At  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  Edwd. 

D.  Haeon,  esq.  of  Hackney,  to  Clara,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Turner,  of  Aske's  Hos- 
pital, and  Lecturer  at  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate. 

^At  Berwick  Bassett,  Henry,  youngest  son 

o(  the  late  John  Strait  on,  esq.  of  Upavon,  to 
Mary,  second  dau.  of  the  late  John  Nalder, 


esq.  of  Manor  House,  Btrwick  Bassett,  Wilts. 

At  Frederioton,  New  Brunswick,  Frank 

Wille,  esq.  architect,  late  of  Exeter,  to  Emily, 

dau.  of  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Coster. At  St. 

Luke's,  King-sq.  Samuel  Tolfrey,  esq.  of  Oriel 
college,  Oxford,  to  Amelia,  eldest  dan.  ot  the 
late  Wm.  Chalk,  esq.  of  H.M.  Customs,  Dover. 

At  St.  Martin's,  Charing-cross,  Geo.  7Mr- 

tell,  esq.  of  Flixton,  Suffolk,  to  Harriet,  dau. 
of  the  late  James  Jenner,  esq.  of  London. 

9.  At  CamberwelL  Tliomas  James  Bturt, 
M.D.  of  Maida-hiU  East,  to  Ellen,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Wm.  Pratt^  esq.  of  Brompton. 

At  Mayer's  Green,  West  Bromwich,  the 

Rev.  Basil  Henry  Cooper,  B.A.  Minister  of 
the  place,  to  Sarah- Whitehoute,  eldest  dau.  of 

Mr.  John  Phillips,  of  West  Bromwich. ^At 

Brighton,  Henry  A.  Storjf,  esq.  Comm.  R.N, 
to  Constantia-Catherine-Anne.  only  dan.  of 
John  Round,  esq.  late  M.P.  for  Maldon.*^— ^ 
At  Kingston,  Hants,  Comm.  Fred.  Kemble, 
R.N.  to  Georgiana-Eliaa,  eldest  dau.  of  Lieut.- 
General  Sir  David  Ximenes,  K.C.H.  of  Bear 

Ash,  Berkshire. At  Oxford,  Mr.  T.  Ward, 

solicitor,  of  Oxfoni,  to  Lydia-Jane,  eld- 
est daughter  of  Mr.  Alderman  Mallam,  of 

the  same  city. At  Bodenham,  John  Price 

Williami,  esq.  barrister-at-law,  toThomasine- 
Elixabeth,  only  child  of  William  Unett,  esq.  of 

Venwood. At  Hastings,   the   Rev.  H.  S. 

Fojftter,  assistant-minister  of  All  Saints'  and 
St.  Clement's  Hastings,  to  Mary,  dau.  of  the 
late  George  D.  Harvey,  esq.  of  Stanmore,  Mid- 
dlesex.  At  East  Budleigh,  the  Rev.  John 

Comint,  B.A.  to  Lavinia-Nugent,  youngest  dan. 
of  the  late  And.  Griffin  Coard  Tucker,  LL.D. 
late  of  Ashbnrton.  and  niece  of  Samuel  Wood, 

esq.  of  Ballstone  Lodge,  East  Budleigh. At 

St.  George's  BLoomsbury,  John  Cunnington, 
esq.  solicitor,  of  Braintree,  Essex,  to  Augusta- 
Elizabeth,  youngest  surviving  dau.  of  the  late 

Robt.  Fuge,  esq.  of  Plymouth. At  Burton- 

upon-Statlier,  Line,  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Pretty- 
man,  to  Lucy-Emily,  second  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
C.  Sheffield. 

10.  At  Sholden,  Kent,  the  Rev.  T.  W. 
Hproule,  VL.K.  ofWalcot,  Bath,  to  Margaret- 
Ellen,  youngest  dau.  of  the  Ute  John  Amks, 
esq.  of  Haling,  and  granddau.  of  the  late  Sir 

Edward  Banks. At  St.  Marylebone,  Barff 

Tucker,  esq.  of  Percy-st.  Bedford-so.  to  the 
Hon.  Frances-Elizabeth-Henley  Ongley,  dau. 

of  late  Lord  Ongley. At  Islios^on,  Bryan 

Wm.  Morris,  esq.  son  of  Rear-Aam.  Morris, 
of  the  Gores,  to  Mary-Whitting-Lever,  niece 
of  Wm.  Whitting,  esq.  Thorney  Abbey,  Camb. 

At  All  Saints',  St.  John's  Wood,  Angelo 

T.  B.  Matt,  esq.  of  Denbigh  Lodge,  St.  John's 
Wood,  to  Mary-Harriet,  only  dau.  of  the  late 

Thomas  Browning,  esq.  of  Enfield. At  Sut- 

combe,  Henry  A.  Vallaek^  esa.  of  Great  Tor- 
ringtoii,  to  Elizabeth,  third  oau.  of  the  late 
Thomas  Briggs,  esq.  of  Devonport. At  Shol- 
den, the  Rev.  T.  W.  Sproule,  of  Walcot,  Bath, 
to  Margaret-Ellen,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  J. 
Banks,  esq.  of  Hailing,  and  grand-dau.  of  the 

late  Sir  Edward   Banks. At  St.  George's 

Hanover-sq.  Tliomas,  only  son  of  Thos.  Snep" 
pard,  of  Wappenham,  co.  Npn.  esq.  to  Louisa, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  John  Barrow,  esq.  of 
Davis-st.  Berkeley-sq.  « 

11.  At  Paddlngton,  James  William,  son 
of  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Scott,  of  Heckfield, 
Hants,  to  Mary-Ann,  only  surviving  dau. 
of  the  late  Digby  H.  Anstice,  esq.  of  the  58rd 

Regt. At   St.  George's,    Hanover-sq.   the 

Hon.  John  Arbuthnot  Keane,  Capt.  of  the 
Rifle  Brigade,  second  son  of  the  Ute  Lord 
Keane,  the  galUnt  hero  of  Ghuznee,  to  Mary- 
Jane,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Hugh  PaJ- 

liser  Palliser,  Bart. At  Newbold-upon-Avon, 

Chas.  Evelyn  Rowley,  Comm.  R.N.  eldest  son 
of  Sir  Chas.  Rowley ,  Bart,  to  Gract-Anna,  dau. 
of  J.  W.  Boogfaton  Leigh,  oq.  of  Brownsovcr 
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lite  Wm.>Raii«)m,  esq.  solicitor,  Stmrmiirket, 

,_.,—, , SulfoUt, At  Norwich,  the  Rev.  Heuyl^- 

d,  lo  liibeUj-Krmla-Onjley,  yoonMt  maud;  Precenlor,  to  SnmnM.only  lurriving- 
or  Capt'  ODg1«y  Hopson,  Me  Utfa  Lij:ht      dau.  of  the  Ret.  Edward  South  Tburlow,  Ca- 

;. The  Ret.  George  Suttor*,  Vicar  of      non  of  Norwich,  and  Beclor  of  Honghlon-le- 

_.^^    „__,._    .,  „ ,„.-!      Spring. AI  DorklnE,  Henry  Brrtwie.  e»q. 

of  Bn|i:litoii,  to  Carollae,  third  diu.of  the  Rev. 

Jamea  Joyce,  Vicar  of  DorkinE. At  Chrl. 

tfniiam,  William    Biie\anaH,    esq.    M^D. 


dan.  of  Ufl  Rev.  Ciutrles  Georffc,  Rector  of 

Wlclfeu,  BsKi. At  Ipawich,  Lieut.  Berdoe 

'-"■— -I   BTJHuwii,  HoxolSng.  to   Fannv, 


younnr  dau.  of  George  Neal,  eaq.  of  Ipawich. 

A^  All  Sools',  Langham-pl.  Hogh  Spencer 

Stanhope,  eaq.  to  Amy-Anne,  dau,  of  the  late 
HenrytercyPu]leine,e9q.ofCrakehal1,Yorksh. 

At  Haminenaiitli,  John  Amterios,  jan. 

e>q.  of  Tenhy^  Uaria-Uaslam,  only  daa.  of 
the  lale  John  wilmot  WKterhouae,  esq.  B,N. 
of  Chiiwick  Hall  and  Elnnton,  Snrrey  ;  aud 
>t  the  ume  time,  Wilmot  Henry  WaterHtate, 
eaq.  to  Marii-Katbariue,  second  dau.  of  John 

Andenon,  eaq. At  BI.  Helen's,  Chas.  Hint, 

esq-  ol  RtTenbead  Honse,  St.  Helen's,  to  He- 
len, eldeat  dan.  of  the  late  WlUlam  P ■'— 

eaq.  of  Merton  Bank,  St.  Helen's,  ' ' 


?*H.  ifVJnfS;^,  ViSr  of 
Heme]  ttempitrad,  HerU,  to  Mtrr-Orecory, 

d«u.  of  the  Ute  William  Frampton,  esq. At 

Brlehlon,  Daniel  SpurrtU,  esq.  of  BeiBing- 
ham,  Norfolk,  toSanh-Franct4,yonniestdiiu. 
of  the  lale  Robert  Copeman,  eaq.  of  Itterinf- 

bun. At  Randon,  Northumbetlind,  Wm. 

Cory,  Jun.  esq.  to  Hannah,  dau,  of  the  late 
Tbomas  Taylor,  esq.  ofCnnilington. 

13.  At  Paddinnon,  C.  B.  Corn,  esq.  son  of 
the  Ute  B.  Corry,  esq.  of  Wilpole  H^l,  Nor- 
folk, to  Bliiaheth,  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  L,  O, 
Newman,  of  Bodbury,  Suffttlk, ^At  Maid- 
stone, Jas.  Gray  Afeeri,  esq.  of  Chipley  Hatch, 
Kiarsnorth,  to  Mary-Archer,  4th  dau.  of  the 
lateTlios.  Sweetloie,  esq. 

IS.  At  Klnnton,  the  Rer.  J.  G.  Bid/erd. 
of  Tvyfbrd.to  Emms,  dau.  of  A.  Ponlden,  esq. 
solicitor,  Union-st.  Pottaea. 

IB,  At  DnbUo,  John  Aleiinder  Mainley 
Pimiffr,  esq.  only  son  of  Broome  Pinniier, 
eaq.  of  Chippenham,  Willa,  to  Gcori[ina-C»flie- 
rlne,  Ihlrd^lau.  of  the  Ute  NathiDiel  Garlsnd, 

esq.  of  Mtchaelstowe  Hall,  Essex. At  Here- 

fo^  the  Rei.  Richard  Lane  fWer,  B.D.  Preb. 
at  Hereford,  &nd  Rector  of  BUbopslone,  lo 
HUTlel,  only  anrrlvini  dan.  of  the  late  Ker. 
John  Ontlon,  D.D.  Canon  of  Hereford  and 

Rector  of  KInneraley. At  Torquay,  Albany 

BourcbkrSaWif.esq.ofUolnePark.neu-/-" 


tenbam,  William  BiifluinaH,  esq.  M.D.  of 
Cheshaut,  to  SonhU,  dan.  of  the  late  George 
Gardner,  esq.  of  the  Priory,  Pendleton,  Lan- 
cashire.  At  at.  Dominic,  Cornwall,  Rdward 

HancBci,  eaq.  of  Lewanack,  to  Jeasy-Nobia, 
only  surviving  dau.  of  the  Ule  Capt.  Georie 
Aldham,  R.N.  of  Panton  Liid|[e,  Emaworth, 

Hants. At  St.  Harr-le-bone.  Campbell  Dt 

Jforoon,  esq.  of  Mancheater-st.  Mancheater- 
sq.  to  Kalberine-Susanni,  youDgeat  dau.  of 

the  lale  Oeoire  Hobson,  esq. At  Abbotts 

Moreton,  Wore,  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Grcne,  Vicar 
of  Dpton  Bnodsbury,  to  Joan,  aecond  dau.  of 
the  late  John  Fryer,  esq.  of  Wolverbamptsn , 
At  Lynn,  John  Hay  £dKarif(,e*q.  of  In- 

Slestone,  Etsei,  nephew  of  the  lale  Malor- 
n.  Sir  John  May,  K.C.B.  to  Sarah-Annn. 
eldesl  dau,  of  the  late  D.  S,  Ualding.  esq.  of 
Gaynood,  Norfolk. 

X.  At  Tiverton,  Geo.  B«il(v,  esq.  of  Bamp- 
ton,  lo   Maria,  only  dau.  of  James  Spaikes, 

eaq.  Townsend,  Tiverton. ^At  Bath, ibe  Rev. 

SidnevAmhersl8ilef>'l<riI,M.A.to  Maria,  re- 
lict of  WilUara  Bryant  Allen,  esq.  Uteof  South 

Perrotl,  Dorset. At  WhlleUcVlntton,  Som. 

«...     ......         .__   _-  .,.,  Bombay  army, 

,  eaq.  iH  South 


iuieth-A 


'.  Palk,  B 


>t  jau.  of  Sir 
'  '  n  House, 


^t  FordingbridEe,  the  Rev.  E. 


_., _  jun,  nanii 

At  aifton,  the  Rev ,  _ 

petualCurate  of  Blackford,  to  Biiiabeth-Emily. 
only  child  of  the  late  John  Newport,  eaq.  sur- 
Keon,  Wella.andiranddan,  ofthelateRev.T. 
A.  Salmon,  B,D,Preb.  of  Wells. 

17.  At  Knlghtsbridge,  Edmund  Lok,  esq. 
buiiiter,  lo  Prederica,  dau.  of  the  Hon.  Chas. 
Enn  Law,  M,P.  for  the  University  of  Cam. 
bridge,  and  Recorder  of  London, At  Twick- 
enham, GeDije  Herbert  Car,  esq,  of  H.M.'B 
&M  Rect,  toAtie,BecoDddau.ortneUteTlu», 

Melvllfi,  esq.  of  the  IsUnd  of  SI.  Vincent. 

■  ■  "-  ■  "  onth,  Richard  BrigAt,  eaq.  to 


_.t  East'Teig ., 

Sarah,  dan.  of  the  Ute  William  Robertson,...,. 

AaaiaUot  Commissary  Gen. AttheFrtends' 

roeellog  -  bouse,    Prencbav,  Bristol,    Georfce 


Irew  Kennedy  Hultkiion,  esq.  of  Chesler- 
lo  Lady  Chelwods,  relict  of  Sir  John  Cbel- 
-  -'■>-■-■—  ~   SuiTbTd,  Bart,  and  M.P. 

St.  George's,  Blooms. 

Drj — J    -"ond  son  of 

lia-Louiaa,  third  ^u.' 


r  Little  Berkbamp. 
ahire,  John  Awer, 


for  Buckingham, At  St.  Qt 

bury,  the  Rev.  Oeorge  KJiJaii. 
the  Rev.  G.  Ridout,  Vicar  of 
moulh,  to  Sophia-Louiai 
Ute  Tbomas  Mniell,  esq, 
stead,  Herts, 

31.  AtSutterton,  UocQ 
of  the  Temple,  Bamster.ai.i^w,  lo^^ntrimie, 
youngest  dan.  of  Ibe  late  Hajor-Qen.  Sir  Wil- 

fUm  ^ott,  G  C,B. At  Stoke,  near  Guildford, 

Randall  BeJ  CHrtine,  eaq.  of  Dover,  to  Amy. 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  John  Andrews,  esq.  In. 

specting  Commander  of  the  Coast  Goard, 

At  Bromplon,  Charles-Pennell,  youngeal  son 
of  Paul  beaior,  esq.  of  Eieter,  to  Alice-Ro- 
salie, youngest  dau,  of  the  lale  Natlianiel  Le- 
vien,  eaq. — -At  Islington,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Lea^Uatiff,  M.A,  second  son  of  Henry  All- 
nnit,  eaq.  of  Uaidslone,  to  JulU-Uatrietle, 

only  dau.  of  the  Ute  Rev.  Robert  Lngcer. 

At  Balaall  Temple  Warwickshire,  Hi^  Fran. 
cis  BiiraM*,  esq.  M.D.  of  Uenley-io-Arden,  to 
JaneMasblt*.  third   dau,   or  the   Ute   Mr. 

Coochman,  of   Italsnll   Temple.  At   St. 

James's,  Loiidon,  the  Kev,  WlllUm  aria.af 
Wroian,  War*,  lo  Hearletu,  eldest  dnn.  of 
Sir  Henry  Drives  Brougblon.  Bart,  of  Brougb 


kt  BoritonjCbas.  Lavlngioi 


only  dau.  of 

Hants. At.MlSouIs',  Unrt 

ley  Jlnrri*.  eiq,  of  Bimst,  He 
Martha  Harriet,  only  child  of 


__on-sq.lo  Wberlne-Ldnlaa, 
HogatAo,  of  Nursted  Honse, 

90ulB',Ut    ■  ■  "- 


rviPt,  only  child 

esq.  M-ti,i.fCavend 

tt  Plyn;ilnii  SI.  Mary  Cliul 


t  Brad-      seror 


0  AfBca-Tbereta,  eldest  d 
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LOED  RlVERSDALE. 

April  3.  At  Lisnegar,  co.  Gorki  aged 
73,  the  Right  Hon.  William  Tonson, 
second  Lord  Riversdale  of  Rathcormac 
(1783),  Colonel  of  the  South  Cork 
Militia. 

His  lordship  was  born  Dec.  8,  1775, 
the  eldest  suryiving  son  of  William  first 
Lord  Riyersdale,  by  Rose,  eldest  daughter 
*  of  James  Bernard,  esq.  of  Castle  Bernard, 
sister  to  the  first  Earl  of  Bandon.  He 
succeeded  his  father  on  the  4th  Dec.  1 787. 
He  married,  Oct.  21,  1799,  the  Hon. 
Charlotte  Theodosia  St.  Leger,  sixth 
daughter  of  St.  Leger  first  Viscount 
Doneraile ;  but  had  no  issue.  Her  Lady- 
ship survives  him. 

The  peerage  has  now  devolved  on  his 
only  surviving  brother,  the  Right  Rev. 
Ludlow,  Lord  Bishop  of  Killaloe. 

Lord  Ashburton. 

May  13.  At  Longleat,  the  seat  of  his 
grandson  the  Marquess  of  Bath,  aged  73, 
the  Right  Hon.  Alexander  Baring,  Baron 
Ashburton,  of  Ashburton,  co.  Devon,  a 
Privy  Councillor,  a  Trustee  of  the  British 
Museum  and  of  the  National  Gallery,  and 
D.C.L.  Oxon. 

Lord  Ashburton  was  the  next  brother 
to  Sir  Thomas  Baring,  Bart,  whose  recent 
decease  is  noticed  in  a  subsequent  page. 
He  was  born  on  the  27th  Oct.  1774  ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  had  attained  the  age  when 
he  could  be  launched  into  the  world,  he 
was,  according'to  the  excellent  practice  of 
the  commercial  men  of  London,  inducted 
into  the  pursuits  be  was  afterwards  to 
elevate,  by  a  course  of  hard  and  active 
servitude  as  a  subordinate.  During  many 
years  of  his  early  life  he  was  constantly 
and  actively  engaged  in  the  service  of  his 
"house"  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Canadas,  where  he  acquired  all  that  spe- 
cial information  and  general  knowledge  of 
busioess  which  be  afterwards  turned  to 
account  in  the  structure  and  consolidation 
of  his  fortune,  and  ultimately  in  the  poli- 
tical service  of  his  country.  In  1798  he 
married  the  daughter  of  William  Bingham, 
esq.  of  Philadelphia,  a  member  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  In  18 1 0,  by 
the  death  of  his  father,  who  was  styled  by 
Lord  Erskine  "  the  first  merchant  in  the 
world,"  Mr.  Alexander  Baring  became 
the  head  of  the  great  house  of  London 
merchants,  Baring  Brothers  and  Co. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1812  that  he 
entered  Parliament,  when  he  was  returned 
to  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for 
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Taunton.  He  continued  to  represent  that 
place  until  1820 ;  after  which  he  sat  for 
Callington,  in  successive  Parliaments,  until 
1831.  In  the  second  Parliament  of  the 
latter  year  he  sat  forThetford,  but  in  1832 
he  was  returned  for  North  Essex. 

Lord  Ashburton  commenced  life  as  a 
Liberal,  and  from  1812  to  1831   he  ear- 
nestly, on  all  fitting  occasions,  acted  with 
the  Whigs,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
the  removal  of  those  restrictions  on  com- 
merce which  he  conceived  to  be  injurious, 
not  merely  to  the  class  wiih  which  he  was 
identified,  but  also  to  the  whole  commu- 
nity.    In  this  respect  he  then  went  even 
further  than  those  by  whom  he  ap[5eared 
to  be  led.     But  when  the  Whigs,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  perpetuity  of  power, 
introduced    a   measure   of  reform  more 
sweeping  than  any  but   comparatively  a 
few  of  their  own  supporters  had  contem- 
plated, the  instincts  of  Mr.  Baring,  as  a 
man  of  property,  and  one  whose  commer- 
cial prosperity  depended  on  the  stability 
of  institutions,  took  alarm  at  the  crisis, 
and  led  him  to  apprehend  danger.     But 
Mr.  Baring  was,  in  one  respect,  always  a 
Conservative,  even  when  taking  the  most 
active  part  on  the  side  of  the  opponents  of 
Tory    Governments.      Whatever    might 
have  been  his  abstract  opinion  on  mere 
theories  of  government,  he  was  prepared 
to  insist  that  there  must  be  in  the  Execu- 
tive a  power  not  merely  to  preserve  pub- 
lic order,  but  also  to  indicate  that  amount 
of  prospective  legislation  which  would  give 
security  and  regularity  to  the  operations 
of  commerce.     He  was  a  decided  oppo- 
nent of  unnecessary  commercial  restric- 
tions, and  it  was  more  in  this  respect  that 
he  was  a  supporter  of  the  Whigs  before 
the  Reform  Bill  than  that  he  was  generally 
identified  with  their  policy.     For  instance, 
in  Nov.  1819,  in  opposing  the  address  to 
the  Prince  Regent  on  the  opening  of  the 
session,  he  said  that  "  it  was  impossible 
for  rich  capitalists  to  remain  in  a  country 
exposed  to  tumultuary  meetings.     Great 
numbers    of    manufacturers    had     been 
brought  to  this  country  at  various  times 
from  other  countries — some  to  escape  civil 
and   some   religious   persecutions.       But 
there  was  no  persecution  so  fatal  as  mob 
persecution.     Every  other  persecution  it 
was  possible  to  find  some  means  of  soften- 
ing ;  but  mob  persecution  was  unrelenting 
and  implacable.     Despotism  itself  was  to 
be  preferred  to  mob  persecution." 

Mr.   Baring   spuke    frequently  on   all 
subjects  connected  directly  or  remotely 
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with  commerce  when  they  came  before 
Parliament,  and  his  position  procured  him 
a  deferential  hearing  even  from  those  who 
were  least  disposed  to  agree  with  him  in 
his  views. 

On  Sir  Robert  Peel's  return  to  power, 
in  Dec.  1834,  Mr.  Baring  was  placed  in 
the  new  cabinet  as  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  Master  of  the  Mint ;  and  a 
few  days  before  the  retirement  of  his 
friends  from  office,  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord  Ashburton, 
by  patent  dated  April,  1835.  This  title 
was  chosen  from  its  having  been  borne  by 
the  celebrated  lawyer,  John  Dunning,  a 
native  of  Ashburton,  who  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  John  Baring,  esq.  of 
Larkbear,  co.  Devon,  and  aunt  to  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir. 

In  the  House  of  Peers  Lord  Ashburton 
continued  to  support  the  policy  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  until  the  final  measure  of 
free  trade,  to  which  he  was  wholly  oppo- 
sed. Yet  he  had  previously  opposed  the 
measure  which  the  bill  of  184G  was  intro- 
duced to  repeal.  It  may  be  imagined 
that  during  the  interval  he  had  ceased  to 
be  a  mere  commercial  man,  and  had  begun 
to  regard  with  more  concern  his  position 
as  a  peer  and  a  landowner. 

In  the  year  1842,  Lord  Ashburton  was 
nominated  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  a  special 
commissioner  to  settle  the  disputes  which 
then  threatened  to  involve  us  in  a  war 
with  America.  This  was  the  fitting  re- 
ward of  a  long  life  of  commercial  integrity. 
A  more  brilliant  compliment  could  not 
have  been  paid  to  the  person  selected,  nor 
could  a  selection  have  been  made  more 
advantageous  to  his  country.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  his  mission — owing 
chiefly  to  his  personal  influence — was 
eminently  successful. 

A  warm  tribute  to  the  merits  of  Lord 
Ashburton  was  paid  by  Lord  Stanley  in 
the  House  of  Peers,  on  moving  that  Lord 
Redesdale  should  be  nominated  as  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  banking  committee.  He 
said : — **  My  Lords,  I  must  on  this  occa- 
sion advert  to  the  great  and  severe  loss 
which  this  committee  and  your  Lordships* 
House  have  sustained  by  the  death  of  my 
noble  friend  Lord  Ashburton.  Although 
my  noble  friend  had  arrived  at  that  time 
of  life  when  it  was  not  reasonable  to  expect 
that  his  life  would  be  protracted  to  any 
lengthened  period,  yet  those  members  of 
your  Lordships'  House  who  have  been 
serving  on  this  committee  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  observing  and  noticing  how 
entirely  unclouded  was  the  power  of  his 
intellect,  how  clear  was  his  mind,  and  how 
valuable  were  the  experience  and  inform- 
ation which  he  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Ttry  important  subject  which  occupied  hit 


anxious  attention  even  to  the  last  week  or 
fortnight  of  his  life.  I  am  sure  that,  al- 
though my  late  noble  friend  was  not  a 
frequent  speaker  or  debater  in  this  House, 
yet  those  of  your  Lordships  who  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  him  and  knowing 
him  must  be  well  aware,  and  will  appre- 
ciate with  me,  of  how  much  greater  value 
and  importance  than  could  have  been  the 
powers  of  the  highest  eloquence  were  the 
clear  and  impartial  judgment  and  the 
candid  spirit  which  he  brought  to  bear 
upon  every  subject,  and  that  wide  practi- 
cal experience  which  he  possessed,  more 
especially  upon  commercial  matters,  which 
imparted  to  all  his  opinions  the  highest 
authority.  I  am  sure  I  may  add  that 
that  general  amiability,  that  uniform  cour- 
tesy and  kindness,  not  only  of  mind  but 
of  manner  and  heart,  which  characterized 
my  noble  friend,  must  have  rendered  it 
impossible  that  he  should  have  left  behind 
him  a  single  enemy,  personal  or  political. 
Those  who  were  admitted  to  the  honour 
of  his  private  friendship  vrill  feel  more 
than  others  the  loss  which  the  country  has 
sustained, — a  loss  which  vrill  be  long  felt 
by  all  who  knew  how  to  value  his  high 
qualities,  his  private  worth,  and  pubUc 
honour."  The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne 
and  Lord  Brougham  severally  confirmed 
the  justice  of  this  eulogy. 

Lord  Ashburton  was  a  trustee  of  the 
National  Gallery  as  well  as  of  the  British 
Museum.  During  a  long  life  devoted  to 
activity,  both  mercantile  and  senatorial, 
he  found  leisure  to  cultivate  the  fine  arts, 
and  was  one  of  their  best  patrons.  Besides 
the  encouragement  he  gave  to  modem  art, 
he  formed  a  collection  of  ancient  pictures 
unsurpassed  for  the  judgment  displayed  in 
their  acquirement,  or  the  princely  liberal- 
ity with  which  he  obtained  them. 

As  already  mentioned,  Lord  Ashburton 
married,  in  1798,  Anne- Louisa,  eldest 
daughter  of  William  Bingham,  esq.  of 
Philadelphia,  and  by  that  lady,  who  sur- 
vives him,  he  had  issue  five  sons  and  four 
daughters:  viz.  1.  the  Right  Hon.  Wil- 
liam-Bingham now  Lord  Ashburton;  3.  the 
Hon.  Francis  Baring,  formerly  M.P.  for 
Thetford,  who  married,  in  1833,  Claire- 
Hortense,  daughter  of  Hughes  Bernard 
Maret,  late  Due  de  Bassano  in  France, 
and  has  issue ;  3.  the  late  Anne-Eugeniaj 
married  in  1823  to  Humphrey  St.  John 
Mildmay,  esq.  and  died  in  1839;  4.  the 
Most  Hon.  Harriet  dowager  Marchioness 
of  Bath,  married  in  1830  to  Lord  John 
Alexander  Thynne,  who,  by  the  death  of 
his  elder  brother,  became  Viscount  Wey- 
mouth in  Jan.  1837,  and  Marquess  of 
Bath  on  his  father's  death  in  the  following 
March,  but  died  himself  before  three 
months  had   elafted,  leaving  issue  two 
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sons  and  two  daughters;  5.  the  Hon. 
Louisa  Baring,  unmarried ;  6.  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Frederick  Baring,  Rector  of 
King's  Worthy  and  Vicar  of  Itchen  Stoke, 
Hampshire,  who  married,  in  1831,  Frede- 
rica-Mary-Catbarine,  third  daughter  of 
John  Ashton,  esq.  of  the  Grange,  Cheshire, 
and  has  issue ;  7.  Alexander,  Lieut.  R.N., 
who  died  unmarried  in  1832 ;  8.  the  Hon. 
Emily  Lydia  Baring;  and  9.  the  Hon. 
Arthur  Baring,  who  died  in  Feb.  1838, 
aged  twenty. 

The  present  Peer  has  been  member  for 
Tlietford  in  the  present  Parliament,  and 
was  formerly  Paymaster-general.  He 
married,  in  1823,  Lady  Harriet  Mary 
Montagu,  elder  sister  of  the  present  Earl 
of  Sandwich,  but  has  no  surviving  issue, 
their  only  son  having  died  in  1 830. 

Sir  T.  C.  Shsppard,  Baat. 

April  5.  At  the  Castle,  Ryde,  Isle  of 
Wight,  aged  63,  Sir  Thomas  Cotton  Shep- 
pard,  the  second  Bart.  (1809)  of  Crake- 
marsh  hall,  Staffordshire,  and  Thornton 
hall,  Bucks,  a  Deputy  Lieutenant  of  both 
those  counties. 

He  was  born  March  3, 1785,  the  second 
but  only  surviving  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Sheppanl,  the  first  Baronet,  by  his  first 
wife  Elizabeth,  only  child  of  William  Cot- 
ton, LL.D.  of  Crakemarsh,  co.  Stafford. 
He  was  educated  at  Rugby  School.  On 
coming  of  age  in  1806  he  assumed  the 
surname  of  Cotton  before  Sheppard  by 
royal  sign-manual ;  and  he  succeeded  to 
the  dignity  of  a  Baronet  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  Nov.  21,  1821. 

He  married,  Dec.  10,  1822,  Mary- Anne, 
only  child  of  the  Rev.  George  Turner,  of 
Wragby,  in  Lincolnshire,  Prebendary  of 
Lincoln  ;  but  had  no  issue,  and  the  dignity 
of  Baronet  becomes  extinct. 


Sir  Thomas  Barino,  Bart. 

April  3.  At  Stratton  Park,  near  Win- 
chester, aged  75,  Sir  Thomas  Baring,  the 
second  Bart,  of  Larkbear,  co.  Devon 
(1793),  a  Deputy  Lieut,  of  Hampshire. 

Sir  Thomas  Baring  was  born  on  the 
18th  of  June,  177^,  the  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Francis  Baring,  a  Devonshire  gentle- 
man, who  founded  the  London  branch 
of  the  family,  by  Henrietta,  daughter  of 
William  Herring,  esq.  of  Croydon,  and 
co-heir  of  Thomas  Herring,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury. 

He  was  the  eldest  of  five  brothers ;  of 
whom  the  two  next,  Lord  Ashburton  and 
Henry  Baring,  esq.  are  both  commemo- 
rated in  our  present  Obituary;  William 
died  in  1820,  and  George,  the  youngest, 
is  still  living. 

Sir  Thomas  Baring  succeeded  to  the  ba- 
ronetcy on  the  death  of  his  father  Sept.  12, 


1810.  He  was  best  known  for  his  fine 
taste  in  art,  and  his  magnificent  collection 
of  pictures :  which  have,  since  his  death, 
been  brought  to  sale  at  the  rooms  of 
Messrs.  Christie  and  Manson. 

He  never  entered  much  into  political 
affairs.  He  sat  in  Parliament  for  Wy- 
combe in  the  parliaments  of  1830  and 
1831  ;  but  resigned  his  seat  in  the  latter, 
before  its  dissolution  in  1832,  to  Colonel 
the  Hon.  C.  Grey. 

Sir  Thomas  Baring  married,  at  Calcutta, 
in  1794,  Mary-Ursi^,  eldest  daughter  of 
Charles  Sealy,  esq.  of  Calcutta,  barrister 
at  law  ;  and  by  that  lady,  who  died  on  the 
26th  July,  1846,  he  had  issue  four  sons 
and  three  daughters.  The  former  are  1. 
the  Right  Hon.  Francis  ThornhiU  Baring, 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
M.P.  for  Portsmouth,  who  has  succeeded 
to  the  dignity  of  a  Baronet ;  he  married, 
first,  in  1825,  Jane,  fourth  daughter  of 
the  late  Hon.  Sir  Greorge  Grey,  Bsrt.  and 
secondly,  in  1841,  Lady  Arabella  Geor- 
gina  Howard,  second  daughter  of  Ken- 
neth-Alexander first  Earl  of  Effingham  ; 
2.  Thomas  Baring,  esq.  M.P.  for  Hunt- 
ingdon, and  now  head  of  the  London 
house,  who  is  unmarried ;  3.  John  Ba- 
ring, esq.  of  Oakwood,  Sussex,  who 
married,  in  1842,  Charlotte-Amelia,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  George  Porcher,  of 
Maiden  Erleigh,  Bucks,  who  died  in  1846; 
and  4.  the  Rev.  Charles  Baring,  who 
married,  first,  in  1830,  Mary-Ursula,  only 
daughter  of  Charles  Sealy,  esq.  late  Major 
in  the  Bengal  artillery ;  and  secondly,  in 
1846,  his  cousin  Caroline,  daughter  of  the 
late  Thomas  Read  Kemp,  esq.  of  Dale 
Park,  Sussex  (by  Frances,  daughter  of 
Sir  Francis  Baring,  Bart.).  The  daugh- 
ters are :  Charlotte,  married  in  1833  to 
H.  G.  Weils,  esq. ;  Emily,  married  in 
1837  to  the  Rev.  William  Maxwell  Dn 
Pr6,  Vicar  of  Wooburn,  Bucks',  and  Fran- 
ces, married  in  1840  to  her  cousin  the 
Right  Hon.  Henry  Labouchere,  M.  P. 
(son  of  Peter  Caesar  Labouchere,  esq.  by 
Dorothy- Elizabeth,  fourth  daughter  of  Sir 
Francis  Baring,  Bart.)  now  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  who  has  just  pur- 
chased Stoke  Park,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
from  Mr.  Granville  Penn,  for  62,000/.  and 
is  about  to  erect  a  gallery  for  the  many 
choice  pictures  which  he  already  possesses. 


Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  Bart. 

May  29.  At  his  residence,  the  Grange, 
near  Edinburgh,  aged  64,  Sir  Thomas  Dick 
Lauder,  the  seventh  Baronet,  of  Fountain 
Hall,  CO.  Haddington  (1688),  a  Deputy 
Lieutenant  of  the  counties  of  Haddington 
and  Elgin,  and  F.R.S.  Ed. 

He  was  the  only  son  of  Sir  Andrew  the 
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sixth  Baronet,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Broun,  esq.  of  Johnstonburn. 

He  succeeded  his  father  in  the  baronetcy 
in  1830. 

Sir  Thomas  was  distinguished  by  his 
literary  talents,  which  early  acquired  for 
him  a  high  place  in  the  literature  of  Scot- 
land. The  freedom  and  felicity  of  his 
style  approach  nearer  to  that  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  than  any  contemporary  instance 
that  can  be  adduced;  and  indeed,  when 
his  first  contribution  to  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  **  Simon  Roy,  Gardener  at 
Dumphail,*'  appeared, — so  early,  we  think, 
as  the  first  or  second  number  of  that  cele.- 
brated  periodical,  —  its  conductors  were 
tempted  to  add,  "  Written,  we  have  no 
doubt,  by  the  author  of  '  Waverley.' " 
To  Blackwood  and  the  other  periodicals 
of  his  early  days  Sir  Thomas  contri- 
buted numerous  fugitive  pieces,  equally 
acceptable,  and  equally  excellent  He 
was  greatly  signalised  by  an  excellent 
paper  on  **  The  Parallel  Roads  of  Glen- 
roy,"  which  at  an  early  period  he  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  foun- 
dation of  his  literary  fame.  In  early 
life  he  also  published  his  two  novels, 
"  Lochindhu,"  a  romance,  and  •*  The  Wolf 
of  Badenocb.^'  The  most  remarkable 
works  that  have  since  emanated  from  his 
pen  have  been  *'  The  Floods  in  Moray,  in 
1829 ;  "  '*  Highland  Rambles,  with  Long 
Tales  to  Shorten  the  Way  ;  "  editions  of 
"Gilpin's  Forest  Scenery"  and  Sir 
Uvedale  Price  ••  On  the  Picturesque  ;  " 
''Tour  round  the  Coasts  of  Scotland;" 
and  **The  Queen's  Visit  to  Scotland  in 
1842." 

Sir  Thomas  married  in  1808  Charles- 
Anne,  only  child  and  heir  of  George 
Cumin,  esq.  of  Relugas,  and  had  issue 
two  sons  and  seven  daughters.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  now  Sir  John  Dick  Lau- 
der, boru  in  1813,  a  Lieutenant  of  Cavalry 
in  the  Bundelkund  Legion  in  India,  who 
married  in  1845  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of 
North  Dalrymple,  esq.  of  Fordel,  brother 
to  the  Earl  of  Stair. 


Sib  Samuel  Rush  Mfyrick,  K.H. 

April  2.  At  Goodrich  Cou^,  Hereford- 
shire, in  his  65th  year,  Sir  Samuel  Rush 
Meyrick,  Knt ,  K.H.,  LL.D.,  and  F.S.A., 
a  Deputy  Lieutenant  and  Magistrate  for 
that  county. 

Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  was  descended  from 
the  Meyricks  of  B6dorgan,  in  Anglesea,* 

*  In  a  brief  memoir  of  Owen  Putland 
Meyrick,  esq.  in  our  Magazine  for  May 
1825,  Sir  Samuel  has  specified  the  descent 
of  the  several  families  of  the  name. 


and  among  his  lineal  ancestors  were  Dr. 
Rowland  Meyrick,  Bishop  of  Bangor  1559, 
second  son  of  Meuric  ap  Llewelyn  of 
B6dorgan,  and  (his  son)  Sir  Grelly  Mey- 
rick, who  was  executed  in  1600  as  one  of 
the  most  intimate  friends  and  adherents 
of  the  rebellious  favourite,  Robert  E^rl  of 
Essex.  The  father  of  Sir  Samuel  was 
John  Meyrick,  esq.  of  Great  George-street, 
Westminster,  and  Peterborough  House, 
Fulham,  Colonel  of  the  Fulham  Volunteer 
Light  Infantry,  and'F.S.A.;  whose  elder 
brother  James  Meyrick,  esq.  of  Wimble- 
don, was  also  F.R.S.  and  F.S.A.  Sir 
Samuel's  mother  was  Hannah,  daughter 
and  coheiress  of  Samuel  Rush,  esq.  of 
Ford  House,  Herts,  and  of  Chislehurst  in 
Kent.  She  died  in  1832,  and  his  father 
in  1805. 

Samuel  Rush  Meyrick.  their  only  sur- 
viving child,  was  bom  on  the  26th  Aug. 
1783.  He  was  a  member  of  Queen's  college, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A. 
By  an  early  marriage,  in  the  year  1803, 
we  believe  he  offended  his  father,  who  in 
consequence  so  arranged!  the  inheritance 
of  his  property,  that  it  should  in  great 
measure  pass  over  his  son,  and  go  to  the 
next  generation.  From  the  early  death  of 
his  only  son  in  the  year  1837)  Sir  Samuel 
survived  this  disposition. 

In  1810  he  published,  in  a  quarto 
volume,  **  The  History  and  Antiquities  of 
the  County  of  Cardigan."  At  this  time 
he  was  only  B.A. 

Having  shortly  after  adopted  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law  in  the  Ecclesiastical  and 
Admiralty  Courts,  Dr.  Meyrick  practised 
for  many  years  as  an  advocate.  He  re- 
sided at  No.  3,  Sloane  Terrace,  Chelsea ; 
and  afterwards  at  No.  SO,  Upper  Cadogan- 
place,  where  he  gradually  accumulated  a 
very  large  collection  of  armour,  which  not 
only  filled  the  garrets,  the  staircase,  and 
thebackdrawing-room,butevenencroached 
upon  the  bedrooms.  Being  acquired  (so 
far  as  it  was  purchased)  with  his  son's 
money,  this  collection  was  always  called 
that  of  Llewelyn  Mejfrick,  esq. 

In  1812  Dr.  Meyrick  was  engaged  in  an 
historical  work,  on  the  plan  of  that  of  Dr. 
Henry,  relating  to  that  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  our  island  which  preceeded  the 
abdication  of  the  sovereignty  by  the 
monarchs  of  British  blood,  in  A.D.  703. 
Its  proposed  extent  may  be  estimated  by 
the  circumstance  that  he  intended  to  pub- 
lish it  either  in  quarto,  or  in  six  volumes 
octavo.  Its  materials  were  absorbed,  we 
presume,  in  his  subsequent  works,  parti- 
cularly that  next  mentioned. 

In  1814  he  joined  Capt  Charles 
Hamilton  Smith  in  the  production  of 
a  work  on  the  Costume  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  British  Islands,  which 
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was  published  in  quarto,  with  coloured 
plates. 

His  great  work  on  Arms  and  Armour  was 
formed  on  the  same  plan.  This  was  pub- 
lished in  three  quarto  volumes,  1824,  under 
this  title,  "  A  Critical  Inquiry  into  Antient 
Armour,  as  it  existed  in  Europe,  bat  par- 
ticularly in  England,  from  the  Norman 
Conquest  to  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II. 
with  a  Glossary  of  Military  Terms  of  the 
Middle  Ages.''  A  new  edition  of  this 
work,  produced  by  Mr.  H.  Bohn,  in  1843, 
received  much  improvement  from  the  cor- 
rections of  Mr.  Albert  Way,  who  was  at 
considerable  pains  to  verify  the  author* s 
documents  and  quotations,  in  which  he 
had  not  bestowed  sufficient  care. 

About  1825  Dr.  Meyrick  contributed 
assistance  to  Mr.  Fosbroke's  Encyclopedia 
of  Antiquities,  on  the  subject  of  ancient 
armour. 

He  subsequently  promoted  the  publica- 
tion of  Mr.  Joseph  Skelton,  F.S.A.,  who 
undertook  (at  his  own  risk)  the  production 
of  a  series  of  engravings  of  the  Meyrick 
collection  of  Arms  and  Armour.  The  de- 
scriptions were  all  written  by  Dr.  Mey- 
rick himself,  and  the  work  is  consequently 
one  of  equal  authority  with  his  former  book. 
It  was  completed  in  two  volumes  quarto 
(on  large  paper,  folio)  in  1830.  It  con- 
tains views  of  all  the  most  striking  scenes 
in  the  halls  of  Goodrich  Court ;  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  (extracted  from  this  work) 
may  be  seen  in  our  Magazine  for  Oct. 
1828,  p.  357. 

About  the  year  1827  Dr.  Meyrick,  having 
vainly  endeavoured  to  purchase  the  ruins 
of  Goodrich  castle  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wye,  (the  owners  of  which,  some  single 
ladies,  were  advised  to  ask  a  very  exorbi- 
tant price  for  ruined  walls,  on  a  barren 
rock,  almost  the  only  product  of  which 
consisted  in  the  gratuities  of  tourists  to 
the  tenant,  who  acted  as  their  eiceronef) 
was  induced  to  buy  the  opposite  hill,  and 
to  erect  thereon  a  new  mansion,  which  he 
styled  Goodrich  Court.  His  architect  was 
Mr.  Blore,  and  the  first  stone  was  laid  on 
St.  George's  day,  1828.  The  "show" 
part  of  the  house  was  arranged  purposely 
with  the  view  of  displaying  to  advan- 
tage his  son's  collection  of  armour,  the 
whole  concluding  with  a  grand  tourna- 
ment scene  in  the  "  hastilude  chamber." 

In  1826  he  was  consulted  by  the  au- 
thorities at  the  Tower  of  London,  as  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  national  collection  of 
arms  and  armour ;  (see  our  Magazine  for 
that  year,  vol.  xcyi.  ii.  159,  195,  and  a 
letter  from  himself  in  March,  1827  ;)  and 
in  1828,  at  the  command  of  King  George 
the  Fourth,  he  performed  the  like  service 
with  regard  to  the  collection  at  Windsor 
Castle.     In  Jan.  1832  it  was  announced 


that  the  King  (WiUiam  IV.)  had  conferred 
the  Hanoverian  order  upon  Dr.  Meyrick, 
"  in  consequence  of  the  services  rendered 
by  him  in  the  very  able  and  masterly 
arrangement  effected  under  his  super- 
intendence of  the  armoury  in  the  Tower 
of  London  and  that  at  Windsor  Castle." 
He  was  dubbed  a  knight  bachelor  on  the 
22d  Feb.  following. 

In  1834  he  served  the  office  of  High 
Sheriff  of  Herefordshire,  and  made  his 
year  conspicuous  by  a  revival  of  the  an- 
cient display  of  the  javelin-men,  duly  har- 
nessed, and  other  pageantry. 

Sir  Samuel  Meyrick's last  important  work 
was  Lewis  Dwnn's  Heraldic  Visitation  of 
Wales,  which  he  undertook  in  1840  for 
the  Welsh  MSS.  Society,  and  completed 
in  1846.  The  various  sources  from  which 
this  valuable  corpus  of  Welsh  genealogy 
was  derived,  and  which  forms  two  quarto 
volumes,  will  be  found  fully  described  in 
the  review  given  in  our  vol.  XXVI. 
p.  503. 

Dr.  Meyrick  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1810,  and 
he  was  for  some  years  one  of  its  most  fre- 
quent correspondents.  Of  many  of  his 
communications  the  only  record  is  In  the 
MS.  minutes  of  the  Society,  or  in  the 
report  of  its  proceedings  given  in  our 
Magazine,  in  which  he  frequently  assisted. 
They  may  be  traced  in  our  volumes,  by 
help  of  the  Index  of  Names :  but,  as  those 
which  were  not  published  by  the  Society 
were  generally  incorporated  in  his  own 
works,  it  will  be  sufficient  on  the  present 
occasion  to  refer  to  those  which  were 
placed  in  the  Archseologia.  They  are  as 
follow :  his  exhibition  of  the  Head  of  an 
ancient  Crosier  purchased  by  him  in 
France,  vol.  XVIII.  p.  442,  with  a  plate. 
Observations  on  the  Body-Armour  an- 
ciently worn  in  England,  vol.  XIX.  120— 
145.  Observations  on  the  ancient  Mili- 
tary Garments  formerly  worn  in  England, 
Ibid.  209—240.  On  the  Lorica  Catenr 
of  the  Romans,  Ibid,  336 — 352.  Account 
of  the  Tomb  of  Sir  John  Chandos,  Knt. 
in  1370,  at  Civaux,  a  hamlet  on  the  Vi- 
enne,  vol.  XX.  484 — 495,  with  a  plate. 
Remarks  on  the  ancient  mode  of  putting 
on  Armour,  Ibid.  496 — 514,  with  a  plate. 
Observations  on  a  Deed  of  Gift  to  the  Ab- 
bey of  Ystrad  Marcholl,  vol.  XXI.  445<-« 
449.  On  the  fragments  of  a  British  Cup 
discovered  near  Caergwrle  Castle,  in  FlinN 
shire,  inlaid  with  gold  in  various  devices, 
Ibid.  542,  with  an  engraving.  Facsimile 
of  the  Coffin -plate  taken  in  1793  from 
the  leaden  coffin  of  the  Queen  of  James 
II.  Ibid.  549.  Observations  upon  the 
history  of  Hand  Fire-arms,  and  their  ap- 
purtenances, XXII.  59 — 105.  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Engravings  on  a  German  Suit 
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of  Armour  made  for  King  Henry  VIII., 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  XXII.  105 — 
113,  with  fifteen  plates.  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  amount  of  hooty  taken  at  Cadiz,  in 
1596, — w  ith  the  Charges  preferred  in  con- 
sequence by  Sir  Gelly  Meyricke  against 
Sir  Anthony  Ashley,  and  the  answers  of 
the  former  to  the  recrimination  of  the 
latter.  Ibid.  172—169.  DescripUon  of 
an  ancient  Sword,  Ibid,  414-416,  with 
figures.  Description  of  the  Seal  of  the 
Court  of  Great  Sessions  for  the  Counties 
of  Caermarthen,  Cardigan,  and  Pembroke, 
XXII.  417,  with  a  pUte.  Description  of 
two  British  Shields,  preserved  in  the  ar- 
moury at  Goodrich  Court,  XXIII.  92 — 
97,  with  a  plate.  Obserradons  upon  a 
Pldr  of  Candlesticks  and  a  Pix,  both  of 
tiie  Twelfth  Century,  preserved  at  Good- 
rich  Court,  XXIII.  317-~322,  with  a 
plate. 

Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  was  also  for  many 
years  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Gen* 
tieman's  Magaxine,  both  as  a  correspon- 
dent and  as  a  reviewer.  Among  the 
papers  received  from  hii  hands  we  are  able 
to  enumerate  the  following : 

Observations  on  Military  Garments. 
April,  1822. 

On  his  own  work  on  Armour.  Feb.  1823, 
p.  98. 

On  the  English  Hundreds,  the  Welsh 
Cantrevs,  5cc.  Ibid.  p.  113. 

Sir  Reginald  de  Breos,  lord  of  Brecon. 
May,  1823. 

Bas-relief  at  Nuremberg,  representing 
St.  George.  Oct.  1823. 

Remarks  on  "  the  very  able  review  " 
(by  the  Rev.  T.  D.  Fosbroke,  F.S.A.)  on 
his  work  on  Armour  which  had  lately  ap- 
peared in  our  pages.   Jan.  1824. 

On  Theatrical  Costume.  May,  1894. 
(We  may  here  remark  that  Mr.  J.  R. 
Planch^,  F.S.A.  who  has  atchieved  so 
mnch  celebrity  in  this  department  of  his- 
torical antiquities,  was  a  very  intimate 
friend  of  Dr.  Meyrick  whilst  he  resided 
in  London.) 

On  Dmidical  Woods,  Groves,  and 
Stone  structures.  Same  magasine. 

Report  of  Sir  John  Merick's  Mission 
to  Russia  in  1601.  Sept.  1824. 

Biographical  Notices  of  Sir  John  Me- 
rick.  Dec.  1824. 

On  some  alabaster  sculpturet,  &c.  Nov. 
1824. 

On  Ghreek  and  Roman  Antiquities 
brought  to  England  by  the  Chev.  Brond- 
ited.  Dec.  1824. 

On  the  Religion  of  the  Dmids.  Jan. 
and  Feb.  1825. 

On  Skelton's  work  on  Armour.  April, 
1826. 

An  Account  of  Kingaland,  Herefori- 


shire,  with  a  view  of  the  church.    Nov* 
1 826  and  Supplement. 

On  the  new  Horse  Armoury  at  the 
Tower.  March,  1827. 

On  the  Helio-Arkite  Worship.  Jan. 
and  Feb.  1828. 

Letter  in  reference  to  some  remarks  in 
the  preceding  Magasine  on  Sir  N.  H. 
Nicolas's  '<  Siege  of  Carlaverock,''  to 
which  Dr.  Meyrick  had  contributed  some 
notes.  Jan.  1829. 

On  a  MS.  of  Lewis  Dwnn's  Welsh  pedi- 
grees,  belonging  to  Mr.  Evans  of  Eyton 
haU.  March,  1829. 

On  Cloth,  yard  Arrows.  April,  1832. 

Rules  of  the  Finsbury  Archers,  1687. 
1st  Suppt.  1832. 

A  catalogue  of  the  Museum  bequeathed 
to  him  by  Francia  Douce,  esq.  F.S.A. 
March,  April,  June,  August,  Oct.,  Nov. 
and  Dec.  1836. 

Reviews  of  Lady  Charlotte  Guest's 
Mabinogion,  Parts  I.  and  II.  Jan.  and 
Nov.  1839. 

Review  of  the  Pdems  of  Lewis  Glyn 
Cothi.  Oct.  1839. 

Review  of  an  Essay  on  the  Neo-Druidic 
Heresy  of  Britannia.  April,  1839. 

After  he  had  taken  up  his  residence  on 
the  bordera  of  Wales,  Sir  Samuel  Mey- 
rick more  frequently  communicated  the 
results  of  his  literary  leisure  to  the  perio- 
dicals of  the  Principality  than  either  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  or  to  our  pages. 
He  made  some  communicatioos  to  The 
Analyst,  and  others  to  the  Cambrian  Quar- 
terly Magaaine,  and  some  latterly  to  the 
Cambrian  Arobseological  Journal. 

By  his  marriage  Oct.  3,  1803,  with 
Mary,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  James 
Parry,  esq.  of  Uwyn  Hywel,  co.  Cardigan, 
brother  to  Thomas  Parry,  esq.  of  Llidivde, 
Sir  Samuel  had  an  only  son,  Llewelyn 
Meyrick,  esq.  bom  in  1804.  He  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and 
one  of  the  Equerries  of  H.  R.H.  the  Duke 
of  Suisez  ;  and  died  unmarried  Feb.  14, 
1837. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Sir  Samuel  made 
his  will  only  a  month  or  so  before  his  de- 
cease ;  and  that,  subject  to  the  payment  of 
a  limited  amount  of  legacies  and  annnitiea, 
the  property  devolves  to  the  deceased's 
second  ooustn  and  heir  male,  Colonel 
Meyrick,  who  married  Lady  Laura  Vane» 
sister  of  the  present  Duke  of  Cleveland. 

The  domain  on  which  the  mansion  it 
built  is  of  Umitid  extent,  and  was  Ibrmeriy 
a  small  limn,  oaUed  Qiddia ;  but  the  late 
Sir  Samuel  oonsiderablT  enlatged  it,  only 
a  few  months  prior  lo  his  decease,  by  the 
puraliase  of  an  acQoining  property,  and  the 
two  estates  nearly  encirde  the  ancient 
castle  of  Goodriob.  The  acqnirenient  of 
the  a^iotaiing  ettat«  mmst  have  been  the 
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more  plemsing  to  Sir  Samuel  from  its  in* 
tiqnarian  associatioDf,  as  it  comprised  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  priory  of  Flans- 
ford,  or  Lansford  (Church-ford),  founded 
for  Angustinian  monks  in  1347*  These 
remains  now  form  part  of  the  farm-build- 
ings.  The  high  ground  called  Pencraig, 
on  part  of  which  Goodrich  Court  is  buUt, 
is  remarkable  for  scenic  beauty,  and  this, 
combined  with  its  contiguity  to  Goodrich 
Castle,  scans  to  have  induced  Sir  Samuel 
to  fix  his  abode  in  that  neighbourhood, 
with  which  he  was  not  otherwise  immedi- 
atdy  connected. 

A  portrait  of  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  by 
H.  P.  Briggs,  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1829. 

Henay  Baring,  Esq. 

April  13.  Henry  Baring,  esq.  of  Cro- 
mer hall,  Norfolk. 

He  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  Francis 
Baring,  Bart,  and  brother  to  the  late  Sir 
Thomas  Baring,  whom  he  surviTsd  only 
ten  days  (see  p.  91),  and  to  the  late  Lord 
Ashborton. 

He  married,  first,  in  June,  1802,  Maria, 
second  daughter  of  William  Bingham, 
esq.  of  Philadelphia,  and  sister  to  Lady 
Ashburton.  By  this  lady  he  had  issue 
two  sons  and  two  daughters :  1.  Anna- 
Maria,  married  to  William  Gordon  Coes- 
?elt,  esq. ;  2.  Henry  Bingham  Baring,  esq. 
Major  in  the  army,  and  M.P.  for  Marl- 
borough, who  married,  in  1827,  Lady 
Augusta  Brudenell,  sixth  daughter  of 
Robert  sixth  Earl  of  Cardigan,  and  has 
issue  ;  3.  William  Drummond  Baring, 
esq.;  and  4.  Frances- Emily,  married  in 
1830  to  Henry  Bridgeman  Simpson,  esq. 
cousin  to  the  Earl  of  Bradford,  and  has 
issae. 

Having  been  divorced  from  bis  first 
wife,  Mr.  Henry  Baring  married,  secondly, 
July  9,  1825,  Cecilia- Anne,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Vice-Adm.  William  Wynd- 
ham,  of  Cromer  hall,  Norfolk,  who  sur* 
vives  him. 


C.  S.  MacAlestbr,  Esq. 

Oct.  7,  1847.  At  Kennox,  co.  Ayr, 
aged  82,  Charles  Somerville  MacAlester, 
of  Loupe  and  Kennox  in  Ayrshire,  Lieut- 
Colonel  Commandant  of  the  1st  regiment 
of  Ayrshire  militia,  a  Deputy  Lieutenant 
and  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county. 

This  respected  gentleman  was  Chief  of 
the  MacAlesters  of  Loupe,  in  Kintire, 
Argyleshire,  a  family  of  high  and  ancient 
lineage,  being  descended  in  a  direct  line 
from  Alexander  third  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
and  third  in  descent  from  Somerled,  Thane, 
or  EarU  of  Argyle.  He  was  born,  Jan.  13, 
1766,  the  only  son  of  Angus  MacAlester, 
by  hk   cousin   Jane,  daughter  of  Johu 


Macdonald  of  Ardnacroish,  and  Grace, 
daughter  of  Gk>dfrey  MacAlester,  of  Loupe. 
He  succeeded  his  father  in  the  estate  of 
Loupe  in  1796,  having  married,  in  1793, 
Janet  Somerville,  daughter  of  William  So- 
merville of  Kennox,  by  Lilias,  youngest 
daughter  of  Gabriel  Porterfield  of  Hapland 
in  Ayrshire,  by  whom  he  had  issue  two 
sons  and  two  daughters.  The  eldest, 
Charles  Somerville  MacAlester,  now  Chief 
of  the  clan  Alaiiter,  married,  in  1828) 
Mary-Adeline- Brabazon,  only  child  of  the 
late  Edward  Lyon,  esq.  of  Dublin,  for- 
merly an  officer  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and 
has  issue. 


Georgb  Henry  Elliott,  Esq. 

April  15.  In  London,  aged  59,  Greorge 
Henry  Elliott,  esq.  of  Binfield  Park  and 
Hurst  Lodge,  Berkshire,  Lieut. -Colonel 
of  the  Berkshire  militia,  a  Deputy  Lieute- 
nant and  magistrate  of  that  county. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
George  Henry  Glasse,  M.A.  Rector  of 
Hanwell,  Middlesex,  by  his  first  wife, 
Hannah,  daughter  of  Thomas  Fletcher, 
esq.  of  Ealing  :  and  grandson  of  the  ReT. 
Samuel  Glasse,  D.D.  also  Rector  of  Han-. 
well,  and  Vicar  of  Wanstead.  He  assumed 
the  surname  and  arms  of  Elliott,  in  Ueu  of 
Glasse,  in  the  year  1811,  by  royal  licence. 

He  married,  March  5,  1812,  Mary-Jo- 
sephine, daughter  of  General  Sir  James 
Hay,  Colonel  of  the  second  Dragoon 
Guards,  and  has  left  issue  George-Henry, 
born  1813,  now  a  Captain  in  the  same 
regiment,  and  three  daughters. 


John  Portal,  Esa. 

May  7.  Aged  84,  John  Portal,  esq.  of 
Freefolk  Prior's,  Hampshire,  a  Deputy 
Lieutenant  and  Magistrate  for  that  county. 

Mr.  Portal  was  born  April  29,  1764,  ' 
the  third  son  of  Joseph  Portal,  esq.  of  the 
same  place,  Sheriff  of  Hampshire  in  1763, 
by  Sarah,  daughter  of  William  Peachy, 
esq. ;  and  was  younger  brother  to  the  late 
William  Portal,  esq.  of  Ashe  Park  in  the 
same  county,  who  died  in  Feb.  1845. 

He  married  first,  in  1798,  Mary,  dau. 
of  John  Corrie,  esq.  of  Hoddesden,  co. 
Herts,  and  by  her,  who  died  in  1813,  had 
issue  three  sons  and  five  daughters.  The 
former  are  all  deceased,  viz.  John  and 
Richard,  both  died  Oct  1811  ;  and  Wil- 
liam,   died   1836.    The   daughters  were, 

1.  Harriet,  who  also  died  in  Oct  1811 ; 

2.  Mary,  died  1813  ;  3.  Caroline,  married 
to  the  Rev.  William  Knight,  Rector  of 
Steventon,  Herts,  and  died  in  1837,  leav- 
ing issue  ;  4.  Charlotte,  married  to  Mau- 
rice Ceely  Trevillian,  esq.  of  Devonshire, 
and  has  issue;  and,  5.  Frances,  married 
to  the  Rev.  David  Rodney  Murray,  Rector 
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of  Brampton  Bryan,  co.  Hereford,  cousin 
to  Lord  Elibank,  and  has  issue. 

Mr.  Portal  married  secondly,  Aug.  1, 
1815,  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  Henry 
Drummond,  esq.  of  the  Grange,  co.  Hants, 
sister  to  Henry  Drummond,  esq.  of  Al- 
bany Park,  Surrey,  and  niece  to  Lord 
Viscount  MeWille ;  and  by  that  lady,  who 
survives  him,  he  had  further  issue  five 
sons  and  two  daughters.  The  former 
were,  1.  Henry-John,  died  1823  ;  2.  Mel- 
ville Portal,  esq.  late  of  Christchurch, 
Oxford,  who  has  succeeded  his  father  ;  3. 
Robert,  an  officer  in  the  83rd  Foot ;  4. 
Wyndham- Spencer  ;  and,  5.  George-Ray- 
mond. The  daughters  are  Adela,  married 
in  1840  to  Edward  Knight,  esq.  of  Chaw- 
ton  House,  Hants,  and  Godmersham  Park, 
Kent,  and  has  issue  ;  and  Jane-Eliza. 


H.  G.  R.  YoRKE,  Esq.  M.P. 

May  12.  Henry  Galgacus  Redhead 
Yorke,  esq.  M.P.  for  the  city  of  York. 

Mr.  Yorke  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Henry 
Redhead  the  political  writer,  a  memoir  of 
whom  was  given  on  his  death  in  1813  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  lxxxiii. 
i.  283.  The  name  of  <' Galgacus*' 
had  been  his  favourite  signature  in  the 
Star  newspaper,  and  this  he  gave  to  his 
son  in  baptism.  Though  he  left  his  fa- 
mily as  little  fortune  as  usually  befalls 
the  man  of  letters,  his  son  married  in 
1837  the  Hon.  Elizabeth  Cecilia  Crosbie, 
only  daughter  and  heiress  of  William 
fourth  and  last  Lord  Brandon,  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  granddaughter  of 
Lady  Cecilia  Latouche,  daughter  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Milltown. 

Mr.  Yorke  was  returned  to  Parliament 
for  the  city  of  York  at  the  general  election 
in  1841,  after  a  contest  which  terminated 
as  follows : — 

J.  H.  Lowther,  esq.  .  1625 
H.  G.  R.  Yorke,  esq.  .  1552 
Mr.  Serjeant  Atcherley    .     1456 

He  professed  himself  to  be  "  a  moderate 
Reformer,  when  moderation  is  sufficient ; 
a  decided  Reformer  when  decision  is  bet- 
ter ;  a  radical  Reformer,  where  radicalism 
is  best ;  but,  above  all  things,  an  uncom- 
promising friend  of  the  people." 

He  was  rechosen  at  the  last  election  in 
1847. 

This  gentleman  died  by  his  own  hand. 
The  agent  chosen  to  effect  his  rash  pur- 
pose was  prussic  acid,  which  he  swallowed 
in  the  Regent's  Park,  on  the  greensward 
nearly  opposite  Gloucester-gate.  He  was 
observed  by  several  persons,  shortly  be- 
fore twelve  o*clock,  walking  upon  the 
gravel  path  leading  from  the  entrance - 
gate  into  the  park,  and  one  of  the  num- 
Dtr — a  servant  living  in  Gloncester-ter- 
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race— saw  him  raise  both  his  hands  sud- 
denly to  his  temples,  and  immediately 
afterwards  stagger  and  fall  on  the  grass. 
She  called  out  for  assistance,  and  two 
men  who  were  near  the  spot  hastened  to- 
wards the  unfortunate  man,  whom  they 
found  in  the  agonies  of  death.  The  body 
having  been  conveyed  to  St.  Pancras 
workhouse,  an  inquest  was  held,  and 
medical  evidence  adduced  to  show  that  the 
brain  was  in  a  very  disordered  state  from 
inflammatory  action  and  vascularity  in 
the  ventricles.  The  coroner  (Mr.  Wakley) 
remarked  that  he  had  personally  known 
Mr.  Yorke,  who  had  on  many  occasions — 
perhaps  as  many  as  a  hundred  times — 
told  him  (Mr.  Wakley)  that  if  ever  there 
was  an  inquest  held  upon  him  he  should 
hold  it.  He  would  also  repeatedly  ask 
him  Cthe  coroner)  whether  he  did  not 
think  it  likely  that  he  should  some  day 
hold  an  inquest  on  another  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  whose  name  of  course 
he  should  not  mention.  Indeed,  the  whole 
of  the  unfortunate  gentleman's  manners 
led  to  a  strong  belief  that  he  was  not  in 
his  right  mind.  The  jury  returned  a  ver- 
dict to  that  effect. 

By  the  lady  already  mentioned,  who 
was  much  younger  than  himself,  Mr. 
Yorke  has  left  three  children. 


Isaac  D'Israeli,  Esq. 

Jan*  19.  At  Bradenbam  House,  Buck- 
inghamshire, (of  the  influenza,)  aged  82, 
Isaac  D' Israeli,  Esq.  D.C.L.  the  far  cele- 
brated literary  historian. 

Mr.  D* Israeli  was  born  at  Enfield  near 
London,  in  the  month  of  May,  1766,  and 
was  the  only  child  of  Benjamin  D' Israeli, 
a  Venetian  merchant,  who  had  been  for 
many  years  settled  in  this  country.  He 
received  some  instruction  at  a  school  near 
the  place  of  his  nativity ;  but  a  consider- 
able portion  of  his  boyhood  was  spent  iu 
Amsterdam  and  Leyden,  where  he  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  several  modem  lan- 
guages, and  applied  himself  to  classical 
studies  with  some  attention,  but  with  no 
very  extraordinary  success.  He  after- 
wards made  a  tour  in  France  and  Italy* 
and  came  back  with  a  valuable  collection 
of  books,  and  a  confirmed  taste  for  French 
literature. 

An  interesting  view  of  his  literary  aspi* 
rations  in  the  year  1786  is  presented  in 
the  two  letters  to  Dr.  Yicesimus  Knox, 
with  which  we  have  been  favoured,  and 
which  are  printed  in  an  earlier  part  of  our 
present  Magazine. 

In  the  same  year  (before  he  had  attained 
his  majority)  he  displayed  his  predilection 
for  that  branch  of  literary  criticism  in 
which  he  afterwards  acquired  his  chief 
reputation,  in  some  '*  Remarks  on  the 
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Biographical  Accounts  of  the  late  Samuel 
JohnsoD,  LL.D.  with  an  attempt  to  vin- 
dicate his  character  from  late  misrepre- 
sentations." This  essay  will  be  found  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Dec.  1786, 
occupying  four  pages,  and  signed  1.  D.  I. 

His  principal  ambition,  however,  at  this 
period  of  his  life  was  to  shine  as  a  poet, 
and  there  was  a  closer  resemblance  be- 
tween his  early  literary  aspirations  and 
those  of  his  son,  "  Disraeli  the  Younger," 
than  most  readers  of  the  present  day  are 
aware.  We  have  seen  some  very  indiffer- 
ent verses  which  he  addressed  to  his 
neighbour  at  Enfield  "  the  modem  Cam- 
den," which  were  published  in  the  St. 
James's  Chronicle,  under  the  signature  of 
Euterpe,  Nov.  20,  1787.  Mr.  Gough 
soon  after  replied  as  Clio, — not  in  refer- 
ence to  what  had  been  said  of  himself,  but 
in  defence  of  Enfield :  and  Mr.  D'Israeli 
(disappointed  that  his  intended  compli- 
ment should  have  met  with  such  a  return,) 
declared  to  his  friend  Dr.  Sherwen  that  he 
would  never  woo  the  muse  again.  But 
shortly  after,  we  find  him  writing  to  the 
same  friend  as  follows : — 

"  What  a  strange  wretch  am  I !  I  for- 
swore yesterday  morning  all  Poetry ;  and 
last  night  I  found  myself  again  at  my 
dirty  work.  I  am  heartily  sick  of  writing 
complimentary  verses,  and  imitating  Boi- 
leau.  I  am  now  at  the  last  desperate 
push.  I  vrill  labour  at  a  poem,  which  I 
intend  to  call  Advice  to  a  Poet.  You 
laugh  perhaps,  perhaps  you  may  sneer — 
'tis  what  I  even  do  at  myself,  but  it  shall 
be  done,  and  then  adieu  to  the  Muses  !  " 

We  are  not  aware  how  far  this  idea  was 
worked  out ;  but  the  young  aspirant  was  still 
unable  to  restrain  his  poetical  inclinations : 
and  his  next  production  that  we  are  aware 
of  is  "  On  the  Abuse  of  Satire  :  an  epistle 
addressed  to  the  Poet  Laureat,  1788," 
but  first  printed  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  July,  1789,  p.  648. 

It  is  stated  in  the  next  volume,  p.  437, 
(by  a  reviewer  who  we  are  enabled  to  say 
was  Mr.  Gough,)  that  this  Epistle  was 
mistaken  by  Peter  Pindar  for  Mr.  Hay- 
ley's  composition,  and  drew  his  foulest 
vengeance  on  that  poet.  It  was  soon  after 
followed  by  **  A  Defence  of  Poetry;  ad- 
dressed to  Henry  James  Pye,  Esq.,  to 
which  is  added,  a  specimen  of  a  new  ver- 
sion of  Telemachus,"  which  we  believe 
was  Mr.  D' Israeli's  first  distinct  publica- 
tion, in  4to,  1790.  It  should  rather  have 
been  called  "  A  Defence  of  Satirical  Poe- 
try."    (See  our  vol.  lx.  p.  437.) 

Mr.  D' Israeli  still  pursued  his  poetical 
vein,  at  least  as  late  as  1803,  when  he 
published  "Narrative  Poems,"  in  4to. ; 
but,  though  he  had  greatly  improved  upon 
his  early  efforts,  his  facility  of  versification 
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and  harmony  of  expression  were  nerer 
equal  either  to  the  flights  of  his  fancy  or 
the  elegance  of  his  taste. 

But  before  we  leave  this  field  of  his 
efforts  we  may  remark  that  he  was  the 
author  of  verses  written  for  the  Literary 
Fund  Society  in  1791,  and  again  in  1801. 
The  latter  were  recited  at  the  anniversary, 
and  are  printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine,  vol.  lxxi.  p.  446,  and  also  in  the  vo- 
lume entitled  ^*  The  Claims  of  Literature." 

He  attempted  prose  romance,  and  pub- 
lished anonymously  *'  Vaurien,  a  Satirical 
Novel,"  in  two  vols.  1797,  the  Rabelaisian 
romance  of  "  Flim  Flams,  or  the  Life  of  my 
Uncle,"  and  "  Mejnoun  and  Leila,"  (the 
Arabian  Petrarch  and  Laura,)  the  earliest 
Oriental  story  in  our  literature  which  was 
composed  with  any  reference  to  the  pro- 
priety of  costume.  The  author  was,  in 
this  production,  much  assisted  by  Sir  W. 
Ouseley,  who  first  drew  his  attention  to 
the  riches  of  Persian  poetry. 

This  was  accompanied  (in  12mo.  1799)  by 
^'  Love  and  Humility,  a  Roman  Romance, 
and  "The  Lovers,  or  the  origin  of  the  Fine 
Arts."  Of  these  a  second  edition,  corrected, 
appeared  in  1 80 1 ,  with  the  addition  of  "  The 
Daughter,  or  a  Modern  Romance."  He 
was  also  the  author  of  another  novel,  the 
date  of  which  we  do  not  know,  called 
*'  Despotism,  or  the  Fall  of  the  Jesuits." 

We  now  turn  to  that  branch  of  litera- 
ture in  which  Mr.  D' Israeli  was  eminently 
successful,  and  of  which  the  public  favour 
encouraged  the  production  in  a  nearly  con- 
tinuous stream  for  more  than  forty  years. 
In  1791  he  published  the  first  volume  of 
his  "  Curiosities  of  Literature;  consisting 
of  Anecdotes,  Characters,  Sketches,  and 
Observations,  Literary,  Critical,  and  His- 
torical." We  are  not  sure  whether  these 
were  the  precise  terms  of  the  first  edition ; 
but  they  are  those  of  the  second,  in  1794. 
He  had  added  a  second  volume  in  1793, 
in  which  year  he  also  distinctly  published 
*'  A  Dissertation  on  Anecdotes."  The 
"  Curiosities  "  were  gradually  increased 
to  three  volumes;  and  a  Second  Series 
was  published  in  three  volumes  1823. 
They  were  remodeled  and  improved  in 
various  editions,  and  reached  their  twelfth 
impression  in  the  year  1841. 

In  1795  Mr.  D' Israeli  published  bis 
**  Essay  on  the  Manners  and  Genius  of 
the  Literary  Character  ;"  in  1796  «•  Mis- 
cellanies, or  Literary  Recreations;"  in 
1812  and  1813,  his  "  Calamities  of  Authors; 
including  some  inquiries  respecting  their 
Moral  and  Literary  Characters,"  in  two 
volumes  ;  in  1814,  •*  Quarrels  of  Authors ; 
or,  some  Memoirs  for  our  Literary  His- 
tory ;  including  Specimens  of  Controversy, 
♦rt  the  reiffn  of  Elizabeth."  3  vols.  In 
d  his  *'  Inquiry  into  the  li- 
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tMiTf  ftfid   PoliMdUl   Charaeter  of  King 
James  the  First.'' 

On  these  works,  and  more  particularljr 
"The  Curiosities  of  Literature,"  will  rest 
Mr.  D'lsraeli's  most  enduring  reputation ; 
btttforawhilehederiveda  noisierfarae  from 
his  "  Commentaries  on  the  Life  and  Reigii 
of  Charles  L''  For  this  production  the 
Unirersity  of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  as  a  testi- 
mony of  their  respect — to  use  the  language 
of  their  Public  Orator— oj^/tmi  regis  op- 
Hfno  dtferuori.  He  pursued  in  the  mode 
of  its  publication  his  wonted  plan ;  two 
volumes  appeared  first  in  1828,  and  two 
more  (much  bulkier  than  the  former)  in 
1830.  There  is  a  sequel  bearing  this 
title:  "  Eliot,  Hampden,  and  Pym  ;  or  a 
Reply  of  the  Author  of  a  book  entitled 
'  Commentaries  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of 
Charles  the  First,'  to  the  Author  of  a 
book  entitled  '  Memorials  of  John  Hamp- 
den, his  Party  and  his  Times';"  1832. 
8vo. 

But  he  returned  with  renewed  zest  to 
his  literary  history,  and,  relying  on  his 
Btlrong  constitution,  united  with  habits  of 
unbroken  study,  he  was  sanguine  enough, 
at  the  age  of  threescore  and  ten,  to  enter- 
tain a  hope  of  completing  a  comprehensive 
review  of  this  subject,  which  he  had  laid 
down  on  a  scale  of  six  volumes ;  but  in 
the  year  1839  he  was  stricken  with  blind- 
ness, and,  although  he  submitted  to  the 
operation  of  couching,  he  could  obtain  no 
relief  from  a  calamity  most  grievous  to  an 
historical  author.  Nevertheless  he  soon 
took  heart,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  daughter, 
whose  services  he  has  eloquently  reterred 
to  in  his  preface,  he  gave  the  world  some 
notices  of  the  earlier  period  of  our  literary 
history,  (which  he  had  collected  for  the 
larger  work,)  under  the  title  of  "  Amenities 
of  Literature." 

Here  we  must  revert  to  an  incident  in 
hU  literary  career  which  happened  a  year 
or  two  before.  In  1837  Mr.  D' Israeli  re- 
ceived an  unexpected  mortification  from  a 
little  critical  volume  entitled  "  Curiosities 
Of  Literature,  Illustrated"  by  Mr.  Bolton 
Corney.  Our  author  had  at  this  period 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  notes  of 
universal  praise  and  adulation,  that  he 
eOuld  scarcely  believe  the  reality  of  this 
assault.  At  first  he  thought  Mr.  Corney, 
^hose  name  was  then  unknown  to  him, 
was  nO  more  than  some  artist  employed 
by  his  bookseller  to  *'  illustrate  "  a  new 
edition  of  the  *'  Curiosities  *'  with  vig- 
nettes :  and  he  afterwards  affected  to  con- 
sider him  as  an  impertinent  sciolist,  Whose 
cavils  he  might  safely  despise.  The 
truth,  however,  was,  that  Mr.  Bolton  Cor- 
ney had  detected  some  remarkable  over*> 
Sights  ana  iU-ioBlldered  aMftrtidlUI  i^hkk 


had  hitherto  escaped  the  authdr's  cbtttd^ 
tion  ;  and,  in  order  to  sharpen  the  arrows 
of  his  criticism,  he  bad  very  sucoessfally 
availed  himself  of  some  of  the  weak  points 
of  Mr.  D^Israeli's  style,  which  occasion- 
ally  retains  marks  of  that  flippant  confi- 
dence which  characterises  self-taught  ge- 
nius, whilst  he  also  frequently  assnmes 
undue  merit  -for  peculiar  **  discoveries  " 
and  **  secret  history."  In  his  early  da3^ 
Mr.  D'Israeli  had  been  a  diligent  reader 
of  the  MS.  stores  of  the  British  Museum 
when  such  readers  were  few,  and,  in  order 
to  appropriate  the  more  effectually  the 
results  of  his  researches,  he  had  adopted 
the  disingenuous  plan  of  concealing  his 
authorities,  and  was  thus  occasionally  en- 
trapped into  claiming  as  a  "discovery" 
a  fact  which  had  either  been  published 
long  before,  or  was  equally  at  the  com- 
mand of  any  other  inquirer. 

Mr.  Corney^s  book  is  reviewed  in  our 
vol.  IX.  p.  6i.  Mr.  Disraeli  replied  iu 
a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Illustrator  Il- 
lustrated ;"  and  "the  illustrator  "  made 
a  rejoinder  in  the  same  volume  of  our  Ma- 
gazine, p.  369. 

Mr.  D'Israeli  was  for  many  years  the 
intimate  friend  and  principal  literary  ad- 
viser of  the  late  Mr.  John  Murray,  of 
Albemarle  Street,  whose  father  was  the 
publisher,  in  Fleet  Street,  of  some  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  earliest  productions^  Many  of 
Mr.  Murray's  most  fortunate  speculations 
were  directed  by  the  aid  and  advice  of  Mr. 
D'Israeli :  and  this  connection  was  main- 
tained in  some  measure  uutil  a  coolness 
and  alienation  ensued  upon  Mr.  Murray's 
unfortunate  attempt  to  establish  "  The 
Representative "  newspaper,  for  which 
Mr.  Benjamin  D'Israeli,  without  consult- 
ing his  father,  had  engaged  himself  as  an 
editor. 

As  may  be  supposed,  from  this  connec- 
tioU)  Mr.  D'Israeli  was  a  contributor  to 
the  early  numbers  of  the  "  Quarterly  Re- 
view. ' '  His  review  of  Spence's  Anecdotes, 
in  1820,  and  a  vindication  both  of  the 
moral  and  poetical  charaeter  of  Pope,  pro- 
duced the  famous  Pope  controversy,  Iti 
which  Mr.  Bonvles,  Lord  Byron,  and 
others  took  part. 

Mr.  D'Israeli  was  an  occasional  ootre* 
spondent  of  the  Gentleman's  Magaslne, 
both  at  the  beginning  and  towards  the 
close  of  his  literary  character.  The  ocdur- 
rence  of  some  of  his  early  writings  in  our  vo- 
lumes has  been  already  mentioned.  Fbt 
some  years  he  had  recourse  to  other  periodi- 
cals, and  particularly  the  Monthly  Maga- 
tine.  Afterthedeathofhisfriend  Dr.  Down- 
man,  of  Exeter,  (to  whom  his  "  Narrative 
Poems  "  were  dedicated  in  1803,)  he  eom- 
mnnioatedto  Mr.  Urban  A  Poetical  Apistle 
AOdftiM   t*    hlM   by  th*t   genfleftilA, 
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written  in  1791,  ♦*  on  his  (Mr.  D' Israelite) 
partiality  for  French  writers  :  "  see  Gent. 
Mag.  1809,  vol.  L^xix.  p.  959.  In  1812 
we  have  traced  a  brief  communication  on 
^bfliridan's  Aristenetus  (p.  132:  answered 
1^  p.  343).  In  the  Magazine  for  1814 
occars  a  controversy  with  Mr.  John  Syd« 
Bey  Hawkins,  respecting  his  father  Sir 
John,  who  had  been  noticed  in  the 
'*  Quarrels  of  Authors.''  In  the  number 
for  Dec.  1831  is  a  pleasant  communica- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  Bottle  Conjurer ; 
in  that  for  Jan.  1840  a  letter  expressing 
his  opinion  respecting  the  orthography  of 
Sbnkspeare's  name :  which  led  to  an  ex- 
tended controversy,  which  our  readers  will 
not  have  forgotten. 

To  the  late  Mr.  Nichols,  when  engaged 
on  his  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,  Mr.  D'lsraeli^s  communi- 
cations were  frequent :  as  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  Index  of  that  work,  vol. 
VII.  pp.  Ill,  552. 

Mr.  D' Israeli  was  for  many  years  a  Fel- 
low of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries ;  but  we 
are  not  aware  that  be  had  ever  made  any 
communications  to  it,  and  he  retired  frou^ 
it  some  years  before  bis  death. 

Mr.  Disraeli  married,  Feb.  10,  1802, 
Miss  Basevi,  sister  to  George  Basevi,  esq. 
of  Brighton  (a  magistrate  for  Sussex,)  and 
aunt  to  the  late  Mr.  George  Basevi  the 
architect,  whose  melancholy  death  at  J^lj 
cathedral  in  1845  will  be  long  remembered 
and  regretted. 

He  lost  his  wife  in  the  spring  of  1847  ; 
and  has  left  one  daughter  and  three  sons, 
the  eldest  of  whom,  now  member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire, has  made  himself  well  known 
both  in  his  literary  and  his  political  cha- 
racter. Having  been  introduced  into  Par- 
liament for  Maidstone  by  the  late  Wynd- 
ham  Lewis,  esq.  M.P.,  of  Greenmeadow, 
CO.  Glamorgan,  who  formerly  represented 
that  borough,  Mr.  Benjamin  D' Israeli 
wfs  afterwards  left  executor  to  that  gen- 
tleman, and  married  his  widow.  With 
this  lady,  who  was  the  only  daughter  of 
John  Evans,  esq.  of  Branceford  Pai-k, 
Devonshire,  Mr.  Benjamin  D' Israeli  ac- 
quired an  independent  fortune. 

The  second  son  of  Mr.  D' Israeli  is  a 
clerk  io  the  Register  Office  in  Chancery ; 
and  the  youngest  an  agriculturist  in  Buck- 
ix^haxnsbire.  His  only  daughter, — who 
had  been  betrothed  to  Mr.  Meredith,  who 
died  when  travelling  with  Mr.  Benjamin 
D' Israeli  in  the  East,  was  the  devoted 
attendant  and  amanuensis  of  her  blind  and 
aged  father. 

A  portrait  of  Mr.  D' Israeli  by  Drum- 
mondwas  publi«hedinthe  Monthly  Mirror, 
Jan.  1797  ;  a  w^qle-length  by  Alfred  Crow- 
qmll  some  years  ago  in  Fraser's  Magazine ; 
and  a  ieirj  good  jijtencM  of  him  by  Daur 


ning  was  published  in  a  late  number  of 
Bentley's  Miscellany.  A  recent  sketch  by 
Count  D'Orsay  was  engraved  in  the  Il- 
lustrated London  News  of  Jan.  29,  I848. 

Rev.  Thomas  Streatfeild,  F.S.A. 

May  17.  At  Chart's  Edge,  Westerham, 
aged  71,  the  Rey.  Thomas  Streatfeilg, 
B.A.  F.S.A. 

Mr.  Streatfeild  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Sandeforth  Streatfeild,  esq.  of  London  and 
Wandsworth,  first  a  partner  in  the  eminent 
houseofBrandramaiid  Co.  and  then  in  that 
of  Sir  Samuel  Fiudyer  and  Co.  His  mother 
was  Frances,  daughter  of  Thomas  Hussey, 
esq.  of  Ashford  in  Kent.  Mr.  Sandeforth 
Streatfeild  was  a  descendant  of  the  family 
of  Streatfeild,  of  Chiddingstone  in  Kent, 
(a  family  still  remaining  at  that  place), 
as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  Berry'f 
Kentish  Genealogies,  or  Burke's  History 
of  the  Commoners. 

Mr.  Streatfeild  was  in  early  life  curate 
at  Long  pitton  to  the  Rev.  William  Pen^ 
nicott,  who  died  in  1811,  after  having  held 
that  rectory  for  fifty -three  years.  Mr. 
Streatfeild  published  a  Sermon  which  he 
preached  at  this  gentleman's  funeral.  At 
that  time  be  was  Chaplain  to  H.R.H.  tfie 
Duke  of  Kent. 

To  this  highly  honoured  friend  Mr. 
Streatfeild  ascribed  all  the  cultivation  of 
intellect  to  which  he  was  incited  ;  and  Mr. 
Pennicott's  portrait,  by  Lawrence,  hung 
in  the  dining-room  at  Chart's  Edge. 

He  was  subsequently  for  some  yearg 
Curate  of  Tatsfitld  in  the  same  county,  an 
easy  drive  from  Chart's  Edge,  and  where 
he  continued  to  officiate  until,  in  1842,  ill 
health  compelledhim  to  relinquish  the  duty. 
He  altered  and  repaired  this  little  chur(^ 
at  bis  own  expense.  It  has  now  a  tower 
in  place  of  its  old  wooden  belfry.  His 
benefactions  are  recorded  by  the  following 
inscription  on  the  porch  : 

"  Be  it  remembered  that  the  masonry  of 
this  porch  and  tower  is  the  free  gift  of  th^ 
Rev.  T.  Streatfeild,  of  Chart's  Edge,  Cur 
rate,  1838.  Thomas  Barrett,  Timothy 
Ringoss,  churchwardens.'' 

The  stained  glass  in  the  east  window  of 
the  chancel,  described  in  Brayley's  His- 
tory of  Surrey,  vol.  iv.  p.  200,  was  placed 
there  by  Mr.  Streatfeild,  and  the  smal} 
shield  of  the  Gresham  arms  in  the  point 
of  one  of  the  south  windows.  The  altar- 
piece,  the  pulpit,  the  open  seats  in  the 
chancel,  &c.  were  also  put  up  by  him. 
But  any  one  who  knew  him  will  be  sattf^ 
fied  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
inscription. 

Having,  at  a  subsequent  period,  pur- 
chased the  $dvowson  of  Hever  as  a  provi- 
naa.  for  his  son  Edward^  he  also  much 
is^Ofpi  tliat  churc^ ;  but,  v.Len  ht  bad 
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lost  his  son  by  death,  he  again  sold  the 
advowson  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  the  old 
incnmbent  continues  to  survive  both  his 
destined  successor  and  the  patron. 

In  1822  Mr.  Streatfeild  came  to  reside 
at  Chart's  Edge,  an  estate  of  about  forty 
acres,  which  he  had  shortly  before  pur- 
chased, and  where  he  built  a  house  on  a 
site  formed  and  planted  for  its  reception. 
In  this  he  was  his  own  architect.  The 
exterior,  of  red  brick,  is  not  particularly 
beautiful ;  but  the  library  and  hall,  which 
are  of  stone,  are  handsome,  and  are  adorned 
with  ceilings,  carvings,  nnd  stained  glass 
at  considerable  cost.  He  was  himself  a 
▼cry  good  carj>enter,  and  much  of  the  or- 
namental woodwork  of  the  housj—the 
whole  of  the  staircase,  with  the  numerous 
shields  of  arms  which  ornament  the  ceil- 
ings of  the  dining  and  drawing  rooms — 
was  the  work  of  his  own  hands. 

Mr.  Streatfeild  was  also  an  artist  and  a 
poet.  In  1823  he  published  "  The  Bridal 
of  Armaguac,"  a  tragedy ;  and  he  had 
written  other  tragedies,  which  remain  in 
manuscript. 

He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  on  the  4th  of  June  1812. 

For  many  years  he  was  employed  in 
forming  collections,  chiefly  genealogical 
and  biographical,  in  illustration  of  the  his- 
tory of  Kent.  In  drawings  and  engravings 
for  this  proposed  work  he  is  supposed  to 
have  expended  nearly  3,000/.,  having  seve- 
ral artists  in  his  constant  employment, 
whilst  the  armorial  drawings  were  made  on 
the  wood-blocks  by  himself.  Many  cop- 
per-plates of  portraits  and  monumental 
sculpture  were  also  prepared  ;  but  the  pub- 
lic derived  no  further  benefit  from  the 
undertaking  than  a  "  Prospectus  "of  24 
folio  pages,  which  be  circulated  gra- 
tuitously, and  which  is  reviewed  in  our 
Magazine  for  July,  1836. 

In  the  '*  Quarterly  Theological  Review 
and  Ecclesiastical  Record"  he  published 
a  history  of  the  diocese  of  Canterbury  ; 
see  vol.  I.  1824,  pp.  276—283,  588—599  ; 
vol.  II.  1825,  pp.  222—231  (and  perhaps 
continued). 

In  1838  appeared  a  little  volume  entitled 
**  Lympsfield  and  its  Environs,"  chiefly 
relating  to  the  residences  of  the  neighbour- 
ing gentry,  which  Mr.  Streatfeild  sketched 
with  a  light  and  agreeable  pen  *  (see  our 

•  Extract  from  the  Introduction ;  *'  The 
ipirit  of  playful  humour  which  shines  so 
conspicuously  through  the  descriptions,  is 
not  more  characteristic  of  the  author  than 
indicative  of  the  delightful  good  feeling 
which  prevails  in  the  neighbourhood.  If 
in  the  case  of  Chart's  Edge  he  should  be 
thought  to  have  indulged  his  jokes  at  the 
expense  of  jostice,  it  may  be  pretomed 


vol.  X.  p.  70).  The  original  had  been  a 
MS.  volume  prepared  for  sale  at  a  fancy 
fair  in  1832  :  and  after  the  death  of  the 
gentleman  who  had  purchased  it,  the  book- 
seller at  Westerham  was  permitted  to  print 
it.  Mr.  Streatfeild's  notice  of  his  own 
house  is  as  follows : 

"  On  inquiry  of  a  native  we  were  told 
that  this  place  was  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Antiquary  Streatfeild.  We  doubt,  how- 
ever, if  he  has  any  just  pretensions  to  that 
designation ;  a  divine  across  the  border 
assuring  us  that  he  is  skilled  in  glamoury, 
and  illustrating  his  account  by  stating  that 
where  there  was  a  hill  there  we  should 
find  a  mound;  and  indeed  we  ourselves 
experienced  the  delusion,  for  the  spot 
which  we  had  known  for  many  years  as  a 
bleak  desert,  appeared  sheltered  and  de- 
corated with  thriving  plantations,  a  house 
new  from  the  kiln  cheated  us  with  an 
Elizabethan  air ;  neither  was  the  spell 
broken  when  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
interior.  There  we  saw,  or  thought  we 
saw,  one  of  Raphael's  loveliest  easel  pic- 
tures, one  of  Rembrandt's  deep-toned  yet 
brilliant  interiors,  and  a  goodly  row  of 
ancestors  in  flowing  wigs  and  ample  ruflles ; 
whilst,  in  fact,  the  former  were  no  more 
than  a  foxy  Italian  copy  of  the  divine 
Urbino,  and  a  modern  English  attempt 
to  mimic  the  glorious  Fleming,  and  the 
latter  cockneys  and  Kentish  yeomen." 

At  the  end  of  this  little  book  was  placed 
a  song,  "  The  Old  Oak  Chair  "  (a  copy  of 
which  will  be  found  in  our  Magazine,  ubi 
supra,)  composed  for  the  anniversary  of 
the  Westerham  Amicable  Benefit  Society, 
of  which,  on  the  death  of  the  late  John 
Warde,  esq.  of  Squerries,  in  1839,  he  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  President.  He  was  also 
president  of  the  Westerham  Mechanics'  In- 
stitution, a  society  founded  by  himself,  bnt 
now  for  some  time  broken  up.  His  bene- 
volence and  generosity  were  great,  and  his 
high  sense  of  honour  was  not  less  remark- 
able than  his  fine  taste  and  general  ac- 
complishments. He  possessed  a  com* 
manding  person  and  handsome  face,  and 
was  remarkably  active, — particularly  in 
dancing,  in  which  he  excelled.  Nothing 
appeared  wanting  to  the  performance  of 
his  great  underti^^ing,  but  a  certain  degree 
of  perseverance  and  concentration  of  his 
powers  for  a  sufficient  period  to  a  particu- 
lar focus.  Latterly  also  his  health  had 
entirely  failed  him,  having  been  much  im- 
paired by  his  sitting  up  late  into  the 
night— or  rather  into  the  morning,  for  he 
seldom  retired  to  bed  much  before  five 


that  no  one  so  well  knows  as  himself  the 
degree  of  liberty  he  has  a  right  to  take." 
This  introduction  was  signed  H.  G.,  the 
initials  of  the  bookseller. 
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o'clock.  He  had  suffered  for  fiye  years  or 
more  from  an  affection  of  the  heart,  and 
more  recently  from  paralysis,  which  had 
deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  left  side. 

Mr.  Streatfeild  was  twice  married.  His 
first  wife,  with  whom  he  acquired  a  consi- 
derable fortune  (Oct.  8,  1800),  was  Har- 
riet, daughter  and  co-heir  of  Alexander 
Champion,  esq.  of  Wandsworth ;  his  se- 
cond, to  whom  he  was  married  in  1823, 
was  Clare,  widow  of  Henry  Woodgate,  esq. 
of  Spring  Grove,  and  daughter  of  the  late 
Rev.  Thomas  Harvey,  Rector  of  Cowden. 
His  surviving  children  by  the  former  lady 
are  William  Champion  Streatfeild,  esq.  of 
East  Ham,  in  Essex,  a  magistrate  of  that 
county,  and  now  also  of  Chart's  Edge,  who 
married  Hannah,daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Fry,  and  has  issue :  and  Barbara, 
married  to  Albert  Pelly,  esq.  younger  son  of 
Sir  John  Hen ryPelly,  Bart.  Alexander,  the 
third  son  of  Mr.  Streatfeild,  was  an  officer 
in  the  Guards,  and  died  in  consequence  of 
a  fall  from  his  horse  in  a  steeple  chase. 
Another  daughter  was  the  first  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Francis  Russell  Nixon,  now  Bishop 
of  Tasmania,  and  left  children;  and  a 
third  daughter  was  married  to  her  cousin 
the  Rev.  William  Streatfeild,  M.A.  Vicar 
of  East  Ham,  and  also  left  issue.  By  his 
second  wife,  who  survives  him,  the  subject 
of  this  memoir  left  one  son  and  one 
daughter.  A  second  son  of  this  marriage 
died  last  year. 

The  body  of  Mr.  Streatfeild  was  in- 
terred on  Wednesday,  the  24th  of  May,  at 
Chiddingstone,  having  been  carried  thither 
a  distance  of  about  nine  miles,  by  twenty- 
four  poor  men,  who  bore  it  eight  at  a 
time.  This  was  by  his  own  order,  and 
each  had  a  cloak,  gloves,  and  ten  shillings 
in  money.  His  monument,  with  an  in- 
scription by  himself,  had  been  for  many 
years  in  his  library,  packed  in  a  wooden 
case.  He  had  previously  placed  in  Chid- 
dingstone  church  a  very  handsome  monu- 
ment (of  foreign  workmanship)  to  his  first 
wife  and  his  deceased  children,  the  in- 
scription on  which  is  printed  in  Green- 
wood's Epitome  of  County  History,  for 
Kent. 

An  excellent  portrait  of  Mr.  Streatfeild 
was  painted  by  Mr.  Herbert  Smith,  who 
for  some  time  was  resident  with  him,  em- 
ployed in  making  drawings  for  the  History 
of  Kent 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

April  8.  At  Monks*  Sherborne,  Hants, 
the  Rev.  Oeorge  Portery  Vicar  of  that 
parish,  Vicar  of  Baldon  Foot,  Oxford- 
shire, and  Perpetual  Curate  of  Pamber, 
Hants.  He  was  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  where  he  at- 


tained the  degree  of  M.A.  in  181S.  He 
was  presented  to  Monks'  Sherborne  and 
Pamber  by  the  college  in  1830. 

Apnl  14.  At  Leighton  Buzzard,  Beds, 
aged  58,  the  Rev.  Christopher  Wilsim, 
Rector  of  Costock,  Notts,  and  Vicar  of 
Waresley,  Hants.  He  was  the  only  son 
of  the  Rev.  John  Wilson,  Vicar  of  Leigh- 
ton  Buzzard,  formerly  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
college,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1811,  as  6th 
Senior  Optime,  M.A.  1814;  was  pre- 
sented to  Waresley  in  1815  by  the  college. 

April  18.  At  Lamerton,  Devonshire, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Wood  Cleave^  B.A.  late 
of  Exeter  college,  Oxford ;  second  son  of 
Benjamin  Cleave,  esq.  of  Newcombes,  near 
Crediton. 

April  20.  At  Killucan,  co.  Westmeath, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Ferris^  M.A.  Curate  of 
that  parish. 

At  Chester,  aged  72,  the  Rev.  /.  Parry, 

April  SI.  At  Belfast,  the  Rev.  W, 
Caimt,  LL.D.  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Belles  Lettres  in  Belfast  colleger 

ApHl  22.  At  York,  aged  72,  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Cayley,  Rector  of  Normanby, 
Yorkshire.  He  was  of  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  B.A.  degree 
as  4th  Wrangler,  and  obtained  the  second 
Bachelor's  prize ;  but  did  not  proceed  to 
the  degree  of  M.A.  He  was  presented  to 
his  living  in  1814  by  R.  Hill,  esq. 

At  Avenches,  Switzerland,  the  Rer. 
Frederick  ParaonSi  late  of  Jesus  college, 
Cambridge,  B.A.  1817,  third  surviving 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Weddell  Par- 
sons, Vicar  of  Wellington,  and  Perp.  Cu- 
rate of  Marstowand  Pencoyd,  Herefordsh. 

At  Brancaster,  Norfolk,  aged  73,  the 
Rev.  Michael  Terry t  Rector  of  Dummer, 
Hants.  He  was  of  St.  John's  college, 
Cambridge,  B.A.  1798,  and  was  presented 
to  his  living  in  1811. 

April  25.  At  the  rectory.  Long  Wbat- 
ton,  Leicestersh.  aged  65,  the  Rev.  John 
Marshall^  B.A. 

April  27.  At  the  vicarage,  Whitchurch, 
Devonshire,  aged  74,  the  Rev.  Peter  Slee- 
man,  Perpetual  Curate  of  that  parish,  which 
was  in  his  own  patronage.  He  was  of 
BaUiol  college,  Oxford,  M.A.  1799. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Jameson,  Rector  of 
Carlow,  Ireland. 

April  30.  Aged  38,  the  Rev.  Cecil 
Wray  Goodchildy  Curate  of  East  Sutton, 
and  Master  of  the  Grammar  school  at 
Sutton  Valence,  Kent.  He  was  of  Magda- 
lene college,  Camb.  B.A.  1834,  M.A.  1837. 

May  I.  In  Baker-street,  Loyd -square, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Sanderson,  Curate  of  St. 
James's,  Clerkenwell. 

May  3.  At  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight, 
aged  31,  the  Rev.  John  Beckwith,  Rector 
of  St.  Augustine's,  Norwich.  He  was  of 
Corpus  Christi  college,  Cambridge,  B.A. 
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}|40,  a|i4  ^^13  prtsented  to  bis  Uving  in 
|B42,  by  ^he  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Nor- 
wich. 

Jday  5.  At  TregaroHi  aged  48,  the  Rev. 
B^an  ^vatis,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Gar- 
tbelly  and  Blaenpeoal,  Cardiganshire,  to 
which  be  was  appointed  in  1841. 

At  Colebrook,  Devonshire,  the  Rey. 
^rihur  GrubeTf  Vicar  of  that  parish,  to 
which  he  was  presented  by  the  Dean  and 
ebapter  of  Exeter  in  1831. 

Mat/ 7,  The  Rev.  Wiiliam  de  Pom, 
B.4*  of  Magdalen  ball.  Oxford,  Curate  of 
Brownstone,  Devonshire. 
'  May  10.  Killed  gn  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  in  the  accident  recorded  in  Junet 
p.  651,  the  Rev.  H,  William  Philips ,  per- 
petual Curate  of  Chacewater,  Penzance, 
to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1847.  He 
was  travelling  to  view  a  living  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  I  to  which  be  had 
been  recently  presented. 

By  the  same  catastrophe,  aged  36,  the 
Rev.  George  Sandys,  M.A.  Incumbent  of 
St.  John's,  Woolwich.  He  was  son  of  the 
late  Capt.  Sandys  of  Stroud,  wbicb  town 
be  bad  been  visiting  to  settle  his  father's 
aftiirs.  He  was  formerly  curate  at  Stroud 
old  church. 

May  11.  At  Rochdale,  aged  ^6,  the 
B^v.  Samuel  Bamford  Sellers,  Curate  of 
Rufford,  and  Chaplain  to  the  High  Sheriff 
of  Lancashire.  He  was  of  Corpus  Christi 
CQllege,  Cambridge,  B. A.  1847. 

May  1^.  At  Edgbaston,  Warwickshire, 
aged  85,  the  Rev.  Charles  Pixell,  Vicar 
or  that  parish.  He  was  of  St,  John's 
cpUi^ge,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1786,  M.A. 
17^1 1  and  waspresented  to  Edgbaston  in 
1794  by  Lord  Calthorpe. 

DEATHS. 

LONDON  AND  ITS  YICINITY. 

f^,  ^3.  In  Kent-terrace,  Park-road, 
Ldeut.-General  Thomas  Pollok,  C.B.  He 
was  appointed  a  cadet  on  the  Madras  esta- 
bli^ment  1792;  became  Colonel  of  tbe 
40tb  N.  lofantiT  1824,  received  tbe  loca} 
mpk  pf  Major-General  in  Her  Majesty's 
army  in  tb^  East  Indies  Jan.  10,  1837  f 
•od  became  a  Lieut. -General  184-. 

Feb.  24.  In  Osnaburgb  terrace,  Re- 
gei^t's  Park,  aged  69,  Lieut. -Colonel 
William  Eyles  Maling,  late  Assistant 
Military  Secretary  to  the  Commander-ii^- 
Chief.  He  attained  tbe  rank  of  Mi^or  ifi 
|93Q»  and  was  placed  on  half-pay  of  the 
Rpyai  Artillery  in  1833. 

Uay  8.  At  Kennington,  aged  86,  Lyp^ 
Oompertz,  esq.  late  of  Crutcbed-fHars,  ^nd 
thfl  city  of  Bath. 

At  ^nigbtji^ridge,  aged  8},  Capt.  Paii) 
4i|tb^T  ftampa,  of  ^  60tb  Ri|]s  corps. 

My  8.   Al  «i  •4v»»6^  m^  Qm» 


jgbley,  esq,  of  H(ii9pste«4,  Ute  of  the 
bankruptcy  Court. 

At  Fitjroy-sq.  Charlotte-st.  aged  f*i, 
Capt.  W.  L.  Pascall,  qf  the  Hon.  Baft 
|ii4ia  Company,  formerly  of  Dover. 

May  10.  Suddenly,  Warper  Cobbam, 
esq.  of  Pentonville* 

At  Dalston,  Joseph  Bright,  esq.  late  a 
Cashier  in  the  Bana  of  England. 

At  Brixton  Rise,  aged  75,  Harriot- Ann, 
widow  of  Robert  WiUiams,  esq. 

In  Kentish  Town,  aged  67|  Hugh  Stuart 
Boyd.  esq.  late  of  Ballycastle,  Ireland. 

At  Hackney,  aged  79,  John  Morley,  esq. 

May  IL  Aged  64,  Wi)liam  Ale^if 
Jarrin,  esq.  of  Cambridge- st.  Hyde  Par)C| 
and  formerly  of  New  Bond-st. 

Sudflenly,  aged  74,  John  Ilderton  Burn, 
esq.  late  of  Connaught-sq.  and  Raymond's- 
buildings,  Gray's-inn,  solicitor.  He  was 
fpr  many  years  a  yery  active  member  of 
the  Corporation  of  the  Literary  Fund. 

In  Weymouth-st.  Sophia-^lisabet^. 
relict  of  Tliomas  Cadell,  esq.  formerly  or 
the  Strand,  bookseller,  and  sister  of  Horace 
Smitb*  esq. 

1(1  Upper  6ower-st.  aged  35,  Sarah, 
dan.  of  the  late  William  Furber,  esq. 

Mqy  13.  At  St.  Peter's  College,  West- 
minster, aged  15,  Charles-Cliffe-Jobi^, 
only  child  of  Major  Bonnor,  Ceylon  l^ifles. 

i)iay  H*  In  A^bemarle-st.  (tb^  resir 
dence  of  her  sister,)  £}uphemia,  yonngest 
dan.  of  the  late  Alexander  ^mith,  esq, 
banker,  Edi^burgb* 

May  15.  At  Stepney,  aged  68,  Charles 
Bjcb,  esq. 

In  6versbolt?8t.  pakley-s<|.  aged  36. 
Mr.  George  Nettleship,  solicitor,  late  01 
Watford. 

Afm^  1§«  At  Peckham  New  Town. 
Mary,  relict  of  Edmund  Drayton,  esq.  of 
Forest-gate,  West  Ham. 

lu  Upper  Ber)^eley-st.  Miss  Catherine 
Maij  Craufurd. 

juqy  Hr  lo  0loncester-pl.  New-roa4, 
age^  94,  John  Gpslingi  eso. 

In  Bland£ofd-8q.  aged  oO,  John  Stapi* 
land  Oliver,  esq, 

May  18.  At  Sberrard-st  Golden-sq, 
John  Frederick  Schultz,  esq.  late  dapt, 
\m  Foo|. 

Ased  48,  Harriet,  tbe  wife  of  Robert 
Carter,  esq.  of  Park-terr.  Brixton,  aa4 
second  dan.  of  tbe  late  William  Robinsp^, 
esq.  of  Holloway,  and  Charter  Uouse-sq. 

At  the  parsonage,  Blackfriars-road,  aged 
41,  Martha,  wife  of  the  Rev.  James  Sher- 
man, Surrey  Chapel. 

^n  ^edford-roiid,  glapb^in,  «ged  73, 
Qlixabetb,  relict  pf  Jamef  ^b^ldricli,  e|g. 
of  Lower  Sh^wel|. 

Age4  76^  J^ie,  reliflt  9f  Chfrtea  Walls, 
ef a,  pp||$i$ori  ^  Upp^r  gtoorgerst.  Vqjt- 
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SoloiHan  Bennett,  esq. 

Aged  61,  Jane,  the  Wife  df  Georg^  Dar- 
ling, esq.  M.D.,Ru88ell-8q. 

At  Hackney,  Ann-Eli£abeth,  the  Wifb 
of  Robert  Zinan,  esq. 

May  80.  At  Camberwell,  aged  85, 
Mary,  relict  of  William  HaleS)  esq.  add 
sister  of  the  late  Adm.  Hayes,  C.B. 

At  BrixtoU)  Mary,  reliet  of  Richard 
Groom,  esq.  of  the  Tax  Office,  Somerset 
House. 

In  Egremont-pl.  St.  Pancras,  aged  46, 
Margaret,  wife  of  William  West»  esq. 

Id  the  Albion -road.  Stoke  Newington, 
aged  74i  Lewis  Burttand)  esq. 

At  Barnsbury  Park,  Islington,  iiged  68, 
Alexander  Thomas,  esq. 

May  22.  At  Upper  Clapton,  at  the 
hdnse  of  his  son-in-lAW  Richard  Birketf, 
esq.  aged  66,  William  H^nry  Mattle^  esq. 
of  Godmanchester. 

Aged  25,  Mr.  Julisb  Iteneh.  He  Was 
a  rising  man  in  the  mnsical  profaesidn, 
but  has  left  a  widow  and  two  children  ut- 
terly dtotitute. 

May  23.  At  Clapham  New  Park, 
Thomas  Darke  Ailing  esq.  late  of  Cheap- 
side. 

In  Northumberland- St.  aged  81,  Mrs. 
Barron. 

At  the  resideftde  of  her  brother^hi-tliw, 
James  Cook,  esq.  Brooklands,  Blackbeiith 
Park,  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam Ward,  esq.  of  Literpooh 

At  Doughty -St.  Matilda^J^ne,  Wife  of 
Francis  Webb,  esq. 

In  Eaton-place,  Elixa-C^ilia,  Wif^  of 
Vice-Adm.  the  Hon-  George  Elliot,  C.B. 
She  was  the  youngest  dau.  of  James  Ness, 
esq.  of  Osgodvie,  Yorkshire;  was  married 
in  1810,  and  has  left  a  numerous  family, 
of  whom  the  eldest  is  the  Countess  of 
Northesk. 

Aged  48,  John  Harry  Green,  esq.  for- 
merly of  New  BrOad -street. 

In  GroTe  End-road,  St.  John's  Wood, 
aged  82,  Miss  Isabella  Fonnereau. 

In  Porteus-tcrr.  Maida-hill  West,  So- 
phia, widow  of  Robert  Williams  Pickwoad, 
esq.  for  many  years  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Island  of  St.  Christopher,  and  (Jatt.  of  the 
late  John  PogsOD»  esq.  of  Rougham  PUce, 
Suffolk. 

May  24.  At  the  residence  of  his  father, 
Great  Coram-st.  aged  33,  William,  second 
son  of  E.  Benham,  esq. 

Aged  42,  William  Alexander  Dow,  esq. 
of  the  Temple. 

In  Nassau-st.  Marylebone,  aged  78, 
John  Rawliogs,  esq. 

May  95.  At  Blackheath,  aged  84, 
Maria,  widow  of  Edward  Sneyd,  esq.  of 
Byrkley  Lodge,  Staff. 

At  Upper  Gowei^-st.  Mita  LonifA  Gaw- 
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sten,  datl.  df  th«  lAfe  Ai  GiWirtW,  ds^.  if 
Shimpling-hall,  Buflblki 

May  26,  At  AVenue-rolu],  Regent'*- 
park,  Aged  16,  Mary-Ann,  ydtingest  datt. 
of  John  Drake,  esq. 

In  BelgpraTc-st.  New-road,  agftd  68, 
Anna- Maria,  relict  of  Samuel  Watts,  M|. 

May  27.  At  the  house  of  his  bro^ef>> 
in-law  Donald  Tulloch,  esq.  Phillim6f6^ 
tefr.  Kensington,  Ciipt.  Thotnas  Evaftdft 
Foss,  late  of  the  Hon.  E.I.O'^.  SeHrice. 

Ih  Upper  Seymour-st.  aged  70,  Mf. 
James  Taylor,  Apparitor-gen.  to  his  GraM 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

At  Camberwell,  aged  17,  SuAanna-Lr- 
ons,  youngest  dau.  of  Lieut.  Posbery,  R.N. 

At  Prince*a-terr.  Regetlt*B-park,aged  t$, 
Ann,  relict  of  John  West,  esq.  of  Janiaidft. 

May  28.  Aged  32,  Louis  Peter  Petit, 
esq.  of  LiUcdln's-inn,  barristei'-at-liiw,  toki 
of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  M.  A.  third  and 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Hayes 
Petit. 

In  Notiingham-pl.  aged  74,  Al&iie,  reUct 
of  the  RcT.  John  Russell,  Vicar  Of  ittl^ 
ton  Courtenay,  Berks. 

At  St.  John's  Villa,  Dalstoh  Itisd,  a|ri 
75,  Joseph  Powell,  esq. 

May  29.  In  Harley-st.  aged  2tt  IIM 
Right  Hon.  George  Aueustus  Frederick 
John  Lord  Burghersh,  eldest  son  of  thd 
Earl  of  Westmoreland. 

At  Clapham,  aged  78,  Mr.  CharlM 
Brewer.  He  was  fof  many  years  in  tke 
Mould  Office  of  the  Bank  of  Bnglan4» 
and  sole  inventor  of  the  present  bank-Ac^t^ 
watermark. 

In  Lowndes-sq.  aged  31,  Capt.  Charldf 
Conrad  Grey,  R.N.  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Lieut.-Col.  the  Hon.  William  Grey 
(uncle  of  Earl  Grey),  by  Maria,  dau.  df 
Gen.  Wm.  Shirreff.  He  married  in  1844 
Caroline-Nesbit,  eldest  dau.  of  the  lal6 
Major  Turner  Macan,  of  Carriff,  co.  Ar* 
magh. 

In  Newton-i-road,  Bayswater,  Aged  19» 
Teresa- Ann,  eldest  dau.  of  Jamed  Chap- 
man Bishop,  esq. 

May  30.  In  John-st.  Bedford-roWi 
aged  27i  John  William  Bittleston,  esq.  of 
the  Middle  Temple. 

In  Camberwell-terrace,  aged  94,  Hugh 
Slack,  esq. 

At  Brixton,  aged  23,  Ann-Frances,  wi^ 
of  R.  S.  Cummins,  esq.  and  eldest  dau.  of 
the  late  Charles  Cook,  esq.  of  South  Lam- 
beth. 

Charlotte,  wife  of  Joseph  Miller,  ei4» 
Civil  Engineer,  of  East  India-road,  Poplar. 

May  31.  Aged  38,  Mrs.  Jane  Baffte^ 
of  Parkfield  Villas,  Putney,  and  M^dft'a^ 
yard,  Duke-st.  St.  James's^ 

In  Dean-st.  Park-lane,  the  Hdh.  Ltifey 
Elizabeth  Portman,  reliel  of  the  lalll 
Henf^  Berkeley  Pertmati,  M^i  «l  Bryiui. 
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•ton,  Donetshire,  uncle  of  Lord  Portman. 
She  was  the  second  dau.  of  Charles  eighth 
Lord  Dormer,  by  his  second  wife,  the 
widow  of  Gen.  Mordaunt  was  married  in 
1793,  and  left  a  widow  in  1803. 

June  1.  In  Park-st  Grosvenor-sq. 
aged  85,  Lieut. -Gen.  George  Salmon, 
R.A.  Colonel  Commdndant  of  the  4th 
battalion  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  having 
been  appointed  to  that  command  on  the 
7th  Sept.  1834.  His  period  of  service 
was  67  years,  having  joined  as  Second 
Lieat.  on  May  24  th,  1781 ;  promoted  to 
first  Lieut.  1788;  Captain,  1794;  brevet 
Major,  1805;  Major,  1806;  Lieut-Col. 
1807 ;  brevet  Colonel,  1814 ;  Colonel, 
1815 ;  Major-General,  1821  ;  Lieut.- 
General,  1837. 

At  Islington,  aged  36,  Lieut.  John  Bird, 
LN.  third  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Bird, 
esq.  of  Kentish  Town. 

Alexander  Mackenzie,  esq.  Liverpool- 
st.  City. 

In  Grosvenor-sq.  Charlotte,  wife  of  Sir 
Charles  Taylor,  Bart,  of  Hollycombe, 
Sussex.  She  was  the  second  dau.  of  J.  B. 
Poulett  Thompson,  esq.  ;  was  married  in 
1808;- and  has  left  issue,  one  son,  and  one 
daughter,  who  is  the  wife  of  William 
Brougham,  esq.  the  brother  of  Lord 
Brougham  and  Vaux. 

June  2.  At  the  residence  of  his  father- 
in-law,  at  Blackwall,  aged  24,  Charles 
John  Tatham,  of  Northfleet,  Kent,  only 
surviving  son  of  the  late  Marmaduke 
Tatham,  esq.  surgeon,  of  Poplar. 

At  Islington,  aged  64,  Capt.  John  Mar- 
low,  half-pay,  R.  Art. 

In  Titchfield- terrace,  Regent's  Park, 
aged  36,  Lieut.  Cyril  Jackson,  R.N.  (1836) 
sixth  son  of  the  late  William  Ward  Jack- 
son, esq.  of  Normanby  Hall,  North  Riding 
of  Yorkshire. 

At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law, 
Francis  Webb,  esq.  in  Doughty- st.  Mrs. 
Susanna  Ingram,  of  Codford  St.  Peter's, 
Wilts,  relict  of  Christopher  Ingram,  esq. 

At  Clapham-common,  aged  80,  PbiUp 
Bed  well,  esq.  of  the  firm  of  Bedwell, 
Yates,  and  Co.  St.  John-st. 

June  3,  Edward  Standly,  esq.  of  Cheap- 
side,  and  of  Henley-road,  Hornsey-road. 

At  Hackney,  aged  76,  Anne,  wife  of 
Thomas  Wilson,  esq.  formerly  M.P.  for 
the  City  of  Loadon. 

In  Alfred-st.  Bow-road,  aged  68,  Philip 
Hawkens,  esq.  He  was  a  native  of  St. 
Austel,  Cornwall. 

June  4.  In  Upper  Gower-st.  aged  49, 
Frances,  widow  of  John  Evans,  esq.  of 
Lincoln*s-inn. 

June  5.  Aged  14,  Beaumont,  third  son 
of  the  Hon.  Capt.  Hotham,  R.N.,  and  the 
Lady  Susan  Hotham. 

In  Cbarlotte*it,  Bedford-sq.   Madame 


Pr6che  Giubilei,  an  admired  danseuse,  of 
h^  Majesty's  Theatre,  and  the  Theatres 
Royal  Dmry-lane  and  Covent- garden, 
widow  of  Tomaso  Giubilei,  the  celebrated 
basso  vocalist,  who  died  some  three  years 
since  at  Milan.  She  was  a  native  of 
France,  and  appeared  originally  in  England 
at  the  Italian  Opera  in  1812. 

June  6.  At  the  house  of  her  son-in- 
law,  Sloane-st.  aged  86,  Mrs.  Shirreff. 

At  his  Chambers  in  the  Temple,  of  an 
affection  of  the  heart,  aged  39,  Robert 
Baldwin,  esq.  barrister-at-law,  eldest  son 
of  Mr.  Baldwin,  bookseller,  of  Paternoster- 
row. 

June  7.  At  Clarendon -pi.  Hy  de-park - 
gardens,  aged  51,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Giles 
Loder,  esq. 

June  8.  Aged  56,  in  Bmton-st.  Lady 
Lucy  Eleanor  Lowther,  wife  of  Col.  the 
Hon.  H.  C.  Lowther,  M.P.  and  sister  to 
the  Earl  of  Harborough.  She  was  the 
eldest  chUd  of  Philip,  fifth  Eari  of  Har- 
borough, by  Eleanor,  youngest  dau.  of 
Col.  the  Hon.  John  Monckton  ;  she  was 
married  in  1817,  and  has  left  issue  three 
sons  and  three  daughters. 

In  Sloane-st.  Jane,  wife  of  John  Chip- 
pendale, esq. 


Berks. — May  13.  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Vincent  Clementi,  Curate  of 
Thatcham,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
Banks  Cleaver  Banks,  LL.B.,  of  Clare 
Hall,  Cambridge. 

Bucks. — May  31.  Drowned,  whilst 
bathing  in  the  river  Colne,  aged  2.S,  Wal- 
ter Scott,  esq.  of  Langley. 

Lately.  At  Winslow,  aged  45,  John 
Dauncey,  esq. 

Cambridge. — May  11.  Aged  57,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Bridges,  of  the  Market-hill, 
Cambridge,  and  formerly  one  of  the  Alder- 
men in  the  Town  Council. 

May  17.  At  the  house  of  her  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  Wm.  Cowley,  Cambridge,  at  a 
very  advanced  age,  Mrs.  White,  relict  of 
G.  J.  White  of  Huntingdon,  and  mother  of 
John  White,  esq.  surgeon,  of  Finchley 
Common,  Middlesex. 

Cheshire. — May  24.  Aged  81,  John 
Smith  Damtry,  esq.  of  North  Rode. 

Cumberland. — May  5.  Aged  35, 
William  Fred.  Simon,  esq.  late  of  Carlisle. 

Derby. — April  25.  At  the  Rev.  Eden 
Greville*s,  Cromford,  aged  81,  Dorothy, 
relict  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Greville,  of 
Wjastone  Grove,  Derbyshire. 

Devon. — May  8.  At  Exeter,  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  caused  by  sleeping  in 
a  damp  bed.  Miss  Elizcbeth  Bremridge, 
sister  of  John  Bremridge,  esq.  of  High 
Bickington. 

May  II.    At  Northbrooke-hooae^  near 
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Kxeter,  Jane,  relict   of  the  Rev.    R.  C. 
Long,  of  Dunston-  hall,  Norfolk. 

May  15.  At  Bideford,  aged  2,  Ellen- 
Emelia,  joungeat  dau.  of  Arthur  Ley,  eaq. 

At  Holaworthj,  aged  22,  Charlotte- 
Croker,  dau.  of  J.  C.  Browne,  esq. 

May  19.  At  Torquay,  aged  21,  George 
Frederick  Goodenough,  Scholar  of  Pem- 
broke college,  Oxford,  and  youngest  son 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Goodenough,  Bictor  of 
Bronghton  Poges. 

At  Torquay ,aged  18,  Elizabeth-Rebecca, 
only  dau.  of  the  Rer.  William  Cotton 
Risley,  late  Vicar  of  Deddington,  Ozon. 

At  the  residence  of  his  father.  Bridge- 
house,  Dawlish,  aged  23,  Theobald  Henry, 
eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Theobald  Walsh. 

May  31.  At  her  father*s  residence, 
Home  Park  Cottages,  Stoke,  Mary,  third 
dau.  of  Capt.  George  F.  Somerrille. 

May  22.  At  Plymouth,  aged  22,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Jacobson,  mother  of  W.  Jacobson, 
esq. 

At  the  vicarage,  Fowey,  Fanny,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  John  Kempe. 

May  23.  At  Torquay,  Ellen,  wife  of 
Lewis  P.  Madden,  esq.  M.D. 

May  31.  At  Manadon,  aged  75  L  seti- 
tia,  wife  of  J.  A.  Parlby,  esq.  and  dau.  of 
the  late  Humphrey  and  the  Hon.  Jane 
Hall,  of  Manadon. 

Jyne  2.  At  Westcott,  Collumpton ,  aged 
72,  Mary,  widow  of  Henry  Crosse,  esq. 

At  Halwill  Parsonage,  near  Holsworthy, 
aged  37,  Honora,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Hocker. 

June  7.  At  Stoke,  near  Devonport, 
Fanny,  wife  of  Cant.  Critchell,  R.N. 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  James  Croft,  esq. 
and  sister  of  Archer  J.  Croft,  esq.  of  Green- 
ham  Lodge,  Berks. 

Dorset. — May  11.  At  Weymouth, 
Rebecca- Mary,  relict  of  Capt.  Timothy 
Curtiv  R.N.  younger  dau.  of  the  late 
Alderman  Sir  William  Curtis,  the  first 
Baronet.  She  was  married  to  her  cousin 
in  1828,  and  left  his  widow  in  1834. 

May  13.  At  Buckland  Newton,  aged 
33,  George  Care  Jesty,  esq. 

May  17.  At  Weymouth,  Anne,  wife  of 
Robert  Rideout  Harrey,  esq.  of  Stnrmin- 
ster  Newton. 

May  27.  At  the  vicarage,  Stockland, 
the  residence  of  his  brother-in-law  the 
Rev.  H.  R.  Surtees,  aged  37,  John  Charles 
Ord,  esq.  of  Cumberland-terr.  Regent's^ 
park. 

June  1 .  At  Poole,  suddenly,  Gilbertha, 
wife  of  John  Durant,  esq.  solicitor. 

Essex.— May  12.  At  South  End,  Sarah, 
relict  of  Thomas  Henington,  esq.  and 
elder  dau.  of  the  late  Robert  Scratton,  esq. 

At  Eastbnry  Lodge,  Romford,  aged  68, 
Edward  Ind,  esq. 

May  15.    Sophia-SimondSi  wife  of  J. 
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Dore  Williams,  esq.  of  Pierce  WiUiami, 
Hatfield  Broad  Oak. 

Gloucester. — Aitril  19.  At  Clifton, 
aged  34,  Isabella,  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  A* 
Hedley,  Incumbent  of  St.  Jameses,  Glou- 
cester. 

May  7.  At  Osleworth,  Capt.  Hatha- 
way, late  of  the  96th  Regiment,  nephew 
of  the  late  William  Miller,  esq.  of  Oste- 
worth  Park. 

May  8.  At  Clifton,  Thomas  Jones, 
esq.  of  Hinton  Charterhouse. 

May  12.  At  Bristol,  Anna,  relict  of 
John  Wiltshire,  esq. 

May  14.  Mrs.  St.  Vincent,  of  Saint 
Michael's-hill,  Bristol. 

May  20.  At  the  Woodlands,  neat 
Stroud,  aged  76,  R.  W.  Lucas,  esq. 

May  21.  At  'Uiombury,  aged  59, 
Mary- Anne,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Tho- 
mas Dale,  M.D.  of  Devonshire-street, 
Bishopsgate. 

May  26.  At  Redland,  near  Bristol, 
Hester-Taylor,  wife  of  the  Rer.  W. 
Knight,  Rector  of  St.  Michael's,  Bristol. 

May  27.  At  Bristol,  aged  13,  Kate, 
only  dau.  of  the  late  Richard  Townsand, 
esq.  M.D.  of  Merville,  Cove  of  Cork. 

Lately,  At  the  Grammar  School,  Chel- 
tenham, aged  31,  Henry-Charles,  3rd  toa 
of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hawkins,  D.D. 

At  Beckford  vicarage,  aged  19,  John- 
Cawardine,  eldest  son  of  the  Yen.  Ardli- 
deacon  Timbrill,  D.D. ;  and  in  four  days 
after,  aged  49,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the 
Archdeacon. 

At  Cheltenham,  Eliza- Fanny,  wife  of 
Major  A.  Bolton,  5th  Dragoon  Guards. 

Aged  29,  Annette,  third  dau.  of  George 
Tinson,  esq.  of  Marl  Hill,  Cheltenham. 

June  2.  At  Blakeney,  aged  35,  Eleanor, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  James  Bartholomew, 
Wesleyan  Minister,  and  eldest  daughter 
of  James  Comock,  esq. 

June  9.  At  Cheltenham,  Miss  Sarah 
Blakeney. 

Hants. — May  3.  At  Southampton, 
Thomas  Glanville  Taylor,  esq.  a  gentle- 
man well  known  in  the  astronomical  and 
scientific  workl.  He  had  only  landed 
from  the  steamer  Hindostan  four  days 
prerious  to  his  death,  after  18  years 
in  the  Hon.  Company's  service  in  India. 
He  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  the  last  of 
his  little  daughter,  who  had  been  ill  tor 
some  time;  but  the  excitement  caused  by 
seeing  her  father,  who  was  in  a  dying 
state,  hastened  her  death,  which  took  place 
the  following  day. 

May  4.  At  the  vicarage,  Ellingham, 
near  Ringwood,  Paul- Frederick- Riegeli, 
only  child  of  the  Rev.  Frederick  Green. 

May  10.  At  Southsea,  Elizabeth,  wife 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Galloway,  ll.N. 

May  18.     At  Swathling  C^  ttage,  aged 
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76,  Charlotte,  relict  of  Jacob  Grater,  esq. 
of  Swathling,  near  Southampton. 

May  20.  At  Bonchurch,  Isle  of  Wight, 
aged  74,  Jane,  relict  of  Thomas  Sewell, 
esq.  of  Newport. 

May  31.  Drowned,  whilst  bathing,  at 
Sea  View,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  12,  Mary, 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  James  Linton,  of 
Hemingford,  Huntingdonshire. 

At  Bonchurch,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  71, 
John  Smallpeice,  esq.  for  36  years  Trea- 
surer for  Surrey. 

Lately,  At  Southsea,  deeply  regretted, 
aged  73,  Major  John  Barnett,  late  of  the 
40th  Regiment.  He  was  one  of  the 
yeterans  of  the  Peninsular  war,  and  was 
engaged  in  no  less  than  sixteen  of  the 
principal  battles. 

At  West  CoweSi^  Margaret,  relict  of 
Lieut- Gen.  Mainwaring. 

At  Hinton  Amptner,  aged  65,  Sarah, 
dau.  of  the  late  Edward  Blackmore,  esq. 

June  2.  At  Highfield,  near  South- 
hampton, aged,  53,  Sarah,  wife  of  Mr. 
Pope,  widow  of  Mr.  John  Harris  Oliyer, 
R.N.  and  dau.  of  Mr.  Edward  Roach, 
R.N. 

At  Southampton,  on  his  return  from 
Madeira,  David  Haig,  esq.  of  Lochrin  and 
Glenogil,  N.B. 

Hereford. — Lately,  At  Leominster, 
aged  90,  Anna-Maria,  relict  of  Joseph 
Hayling,  esq.  surviving  her  husband  25 
years. 

Kent.— Afay  1 2.  At  Tunbridge  Wells, 
aged  63,  AnDe,wifeof  J.  W.  Burmester,esq. 

May  15.  At  Luton-house,  Selling, 
aged  62,  Mary,  relict  of  William  Wight- 
wick,  esq.  of  New  Romney. 

May  18.  At  Plumstead,  Capt.  Freder- 
ick William  Burgoyne,  R.N.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  John  Bur- 
goyne, Bart,  of  Sutton  Park,  Beds,  by 
Charlotte,  eldest  dau.  of  Gen.  Johnston, 
of  Overstone,  near  Northampton.  He  was 
made  Lieut.  1797,  appointed  to  the  De- 
fender gun-brig,  1809 ;  to  the  Mntine,  18, 
in  1 800  ;  and  afterwards  successively  to 
the  Tyrian,  Port  Mahon,  and  Sparrow- 
hawk  sloops.  He  married  Miss  Wallis, 
and  his  eldest  dau.  was  married,  in  1834, 
to  Michael  Maxwell,  esq.  son  of  Sir  John 
Maxwell,  Bart. 

Aged  81,  Miss  White,  of  Maidstone, 
only  sister  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  White,  of 
Portsmouth. 

Aged  38,  Anne  wife  of  Lewis  Davis, 
esq.  of  Woolwich. 

May  19.  At  Dover,  aged  56,  John 
Finnis,  esq.  merchant.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Corporation  in  1815,  and 
contiDued  as  such  till  the  passing  of  the 
Municipal  Corporation  Act,  during  which 
time  he  once  filled  the  oflfice  of  mayor. 

May  22.    At  Selling  Court,  aged  28, 


Mr.  Harry  Neame,  late  of  AUand  Court, 
Isle  of  Thanet. 

May  24.  At  Tunbridge,  where  he  had 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  profession 
with  reputation  and  success  for  a  period 
of  nearly  25  years,  aged  53,  William  Jamei 
West,  esq.  surgeon. 

May  25.  At  Dover,  aged  85,  Barbara 
De  Jonchere,  sister  of  the  late  Sir  E. 
Hales,  Bart,  of  Hales  Place,  near  Canter- 
bury.    Her  husband  was  a  French  officer. 

May  26.  At  Milton-on-Thames,  aged 
54,  Charlotte,  wife  of  William  Parsons,  esq. 

May  27.  At  Lee,  aged  57,  Klatharine, 
wife  of  Capt.  Thomas  Dick,  R.N. 

May  28.  At  Tenterden,  suddenly,  aged 
60,  Mrs.  Meek,  wife  of  Mr.  Meek,  surgeon, 
of  Canada. 

At  the  vicarage,  Gouldhurst,  aged  15, 
Samuel  Bagshaw  Harrison,  a  Queen's 
scholar  of  Westminster  School,  eldest  son 
of  the  Rev.  William  Harrison,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Warmington,  Warw. 

At  Her  Majesty's  Dockyard,  Chatham, 
aged  58,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Dr.  Warden, 
surgeon  of  that  establishment. 

May  29.  At  the  house  of  her  brother- 
in-law,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Collyer,  Chiselhurst, 
aged  81,  Miss  Hawkes,  of  Peckham. 

At  Woolwich,  aged  78,  Richard  White, 
esq. 

June  3.  At  Lewisham,  aged  35,  Eliza, 
wife  of  Thomas  Stebbing,  esq. 

June  6.  At  Dartford,  Harriot-Susan, 
vrife  of  John  Tasker,  esq. 

June  7.  At  Speldhurst,  ag^d  71 ,  Hester, 
widow  of  Baden  Powell,  esq. 

Lancaster. — May  10.  At  the  Re- 
gent's Barracks,  Manchester,  aged  20, 
Thomas  Wm.  Paterson,  esq.  63rd  Reg. 

May  22.  At  Everton,  Liverpool,  aged 
15,  Emma-Margarette,  only  dau.  and  last 
surviving  child  of  Richard  Walmesley 
Lloyd,  esq.  formerly  of  Gwerdas,  Merio- 
nethshire, and  Bashall  Hall,  Yorkshire ; 
and  on  the  24th  inst.  through  excessive 
grief,  aged  42,  Emma,  his  wife. 

June  6.  James  Nowell  Ffarington,  esq. 
of  Worden  hall,  an  active  and  much 
respected  magistrate.  He  was  the  only 
surviving  son  and  heir  of  William  Ffaring- 
ton, esq.  Colonel  of  the  1st  Lancashire 
MUitia,  who  died  in  1837. 

Lin  cols,— Lately.  At  Gainsborough , 
aged  83,  Miles  Lester,  esq.  recently  of 
Upton,  near  Gainsborough.  He  has  left 
sixty  of  his  nephews  and  nieces  300/. 
each. 

June  1.  At  Boom,  aged  47,  Augustus 
Plincke,  esq. 

Middlesex. — May  10.  Aged  53, 
John  Bishop,  esq.  of  Sunbury  House. 

May  13.  Sarah,  second  dau.  of  Robert 
Broxholm,  esq.  surgeon,  Snnlmry. 

May  19.    Lieut.- Col.  Francis  Copland, 
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formerly  of  the  Queen's  Bays,  youngest  son 
of  the  late  Alexander  Copland,  esq.  of  Gnn- 
nersbury  Park.  He  attained  the  rank  of 
Lieut.-Colonel,  and  was  placed  on  half- 
pay,  July  15,  1836. 

May  26.  At  Enfield,  aged  62,  George 
Capes,  esq. 

May  30.  At  Enfield,  aged  74,  Mrs.  Caro- 
line Monro,  widow  of  James  Monro,  esq.  of 
Hadley.  She  was  the  seventh  and 
youngest  dau.  of  Sir  Mordaunt  Martin, 
the  4th  Bart,  of  Burnham,  co.  Norfolk, 
by  Everilda- Dorothea,  third  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  William  Smith,  Rector  of  Bum- 
ham  ;  and  was  married  in  1805. 

June  4.  At  Hampton-court  Palace, 
Mary,  widow  of  the  Hon.  Heneage  Legge, 
brother  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Major  Johnstone,  was 
married  in  1827,  and  left  a  widow  in 
1834. 

NoBVOLK. — Ma\i  11.  At  his  residence, 
South  town,  near  Great  Yarmouth,  aged 
72,  Comm.  John  Ellis,  R.N.  (retired 
1839)  surviving  his  wife  only  two  days. 
The  deceased  was  one  of  the  old  war  offi- 
cers, and  served  as  Lieut,  of  the  Goliath 
in  the  action  with  the  Spanish  Fleet  oflF 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  in  1797.  He  was  the 
elder  brother  of  Lieut.-Col.  Ellis,  C.B. 
Royal  Marines,  and  of  Lieut.  F.  W.  Ellis, 
R.  N.     Mrs.  Ellis  was  in  her  74th  year. 

May  18.  At  Southtown,  near  Yar- 
mouth, aged  69,  Mr.  John  May,  for 
nearly  fifty  years  a  faithful  clerk  in  the 
banking-house  of  Messrs.  Gurneys  and 
Co.,  of  Great  Yarmouth. 

May  19.  Emily,  wife  of  George  Wat- 
son, esq.  of  Fakenbam,  and  third  dau.  of 
Anthony  Gwyn,  esq. 

May  22.  Aged  85,  Frances,  wife  of 
Joseph  Page,  of  Norwich,  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends. 

May  29.  At  Hunstanton,  Lucy,  wife 
of  Joseph  Wassell,  esq.  of  Maidenhead. 

May  31.  At  Norwich,  in  the  house  of 
her  son,  Mr.  W.  Stitt  Wilson,  in  her  67th 
year,  the  iHdow  of  William  Wilson,  esq. 
of  Whitehaven.  Her  remains  were  in- 
terred in  the  family  vault  at  Whitehaven. 

June  5.  At  Dickleburgh,  aged  76, 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  Robert  Diz,  and  one 
of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

NORTHAMPTONSH. — ^OV  18.    At  Bug- 

brooke  rectory,  Gertrude- Maria,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  James  Harwood  Harrison,  and 
dau.  of  H.  L.  Rose,  esq.  of  Dover. 

June  8.  At  Northampton,  Mr.  William 
Comfield,  accountant.  He  died  from  the 
effects  of  a  poisoned  jelly  eaten  the  day 
before  at  a  public  dinner  held  on  the  intro- 
dnction  of  a  new  minister  to  the  King 
Street  chapel,  and  by  which  twenty-one 
persons  were  more  or  less  affected. 

NoRTUUMBVRLAMO. — May    25.       At 


Millfield,  Mary,  widow  of  Major  Gason, 
of  the  2d  Life  Guards. 

At  Heaton  Hall,  near  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  aged  30,  John,  youngest  son  of 
Mr.  Alderman  Potter. 

Oxford. — May  9.  At  Merton  col- 
lege, aged  21,  Mr.  Humphrey  Ashl^ 
Sturt,  commoner,  second  son  of  H.  C. 
Sturt,  esq.  nephew  to  the  Earl  of  Cardi- 
gan, and  great-nephew  to  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury. 

May  13.  At  Freeland  Lodge,  aged  85, 
Mrs.  Jane  Smyth. 

May  31.  At  Corpus  Christi  college, 
aged  23,  Mr.  John  Charles  Prince,  foun- 
dation scholar  for  the  county  of  Lancaster. 

Salop. — May  23.  At  Worfield,  aged 
34,  Joseph  Tongue  Davenport,  esq.  second 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  E.  S.  Davenport,  of 
Davenport  House. 

Lately.  Aged  79,  J.  Butcher,  esq.  late 
of  Condover. 

Somerset. — May  10.  At  the  Par- 
sonage, Glastonbury,  aged  68,  Edith,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Parfite,  D.D. 

May  15.  At  his  residence,  Bath,  at  an 
advanced  age,  Capt.  William  Thomas, 
formerly  of  the  42nd  Royal  Highlanders. 

May  19.  At  Bath,  aged  50,  Henry 
Ibbot  Field,  esq.  Professor  of  Music,  a 
man  of  great  abitity. 

May  20.  At  Bath,  Lucy,  relict  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Poole,  of  Weymouth. 

May  21.  At  Barrow,  aged  62,  Henry 
England,  esq. 

Aged  87,  Commander  Walter  Jame- 
son, R.N.  (retired  1837)  father  of  Mr. 
Waiter  Jameson,  chemist,  Old  Bond-street, 
Bath. 

May  22.  At  Bath,  Maria,  eldest  dau. 
of  John  Coope,  esq.  of  Great  Cumber- 
land-pl.  Portman-sq. 

At  Bath,  aged  89,  the  Hon.  Jane 
Hewitt,  widow  of  the  Hon.  and  Very  John 
Hewitt,  late  Dean  of  Cloyne,  uncle  of 
Lord  Viscount  Lifford.  She  was  the  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  Bayley,  of  Navestock, 
Essex. 

Caroline,  only  dau.  of  Benjamin  Gaby, 
esq.  solicitor,  Bath. 

May  25.  At  Bath,  aged  93,  Margaret, 
widow  of  N.  Hyde,  esq.  of  Hardwick, 
Lane. 

In  Bath,  aged  86,  Mrs.  England. 

Lately,  At  Chew  Magna,  Edith,  wife 
of  John  Taylor,  esq.  of  Penzance,  and 
last  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Thoman 
Dowling,  esq.  of  the  former  place. 

At  Bath,  aged  16,  Elizabeth,  2nd  dau. 
of  Dr.  Harman. 

June  7.  At  the  Priory,  Taunton,  aged 
63,  John  LiddoD,  esq. 

Stafford. — A/ay  10.  At  the  Hollies, 
near  Newcastle,  aged  32,  Anne,  wife  of 
William  Keary,  eiq.  ioUcitor,  Stoke-upoBh 
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Trent,  and  teconddao.  of  John  Meet  esq. 
East  Retford,  Notts. 

At  Swinnerton  rectory,  Joyce-Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  the  Rev.  C.  Dodsley,  and 
only  child  of  the  late  Francis  Beaumont, 
esq.  of  Barrovf-on-Trent. 

May  18.  Aged  69,  John  Wood,  esq. 
of  Brownhills. 

May  31.  Aged  74,  Jacob  Marsh,  esq. 
of  Bank  Hall,  near  Burslem. 

Lately,  At  Lichfield,  aged  36,  Mr.  J. 
Harrison,  Vicar  Choral  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  in  that  city,  and  formerly  of  Glou- 
cester Cathedral. 

Suffolk. — May  8.  At  Akenham, 
aged  82,  Sarah,  relict  of  Hayward  Ha- 
ward,  gent,  of  Little  Blakenham  Hall. 

May  13.  Aged  7  months,  Frederick- 
William-Sherlock,  son'  of  £.  S.  Gooch, 
esq.  M.P.  for  East  Suffolk. 

May  27.  Aged  72,  Ann,  relict  of  Capt. 
John  Hill,  of  Ipswich. 

Surrey. — May  14.  Aged  82,  Eliza- 
beth, relict  of  Thomas  Brown,  esq.  sur- 
geon, Epsom. 

At  Barnes-common,  Jane,  wife  of  Robert 
Lyndon,  esq. 

May  31.  At  Kingston-on. Thames, 
aged  60,  Joseph  Munyard,  esq.  of  King- 
ston,  and  the  Mount,  Hampstead. 

June  5 .  At  Godalming,  aged  7 1 ,  Sarah, 
wife  of  Richsu'd  Balchin,  esq. 

Sussex. — May  14.     Fanny,  widow  of 

A.  T.  S.  Dodd,  esq.  of  Chichester,  and 
afterwards  of  Ryde,  surgeon,  and  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Heathcote,  of  Hack- 
ney. 

At  Brighton,  aged  76,  Harriot-Anne, 
widow  of  Gen.  John  Despard. 

May  17.  At  Friar^s  Cottage,  Guest- 
ling,  aged  81,  Lydia  Kaye,  sister  to  Robt. 

B.  Kaye,  esq. 

Richard  Aylmer  Haly,  esq.  late  Capt.  in 
the  18th  Royal  Irish  Inf.  eldest  son  of 
Aylmer  Haly,  esq.  of  Plumpton  Place. 

May  18.  At  Brighton,  aged  72,  Mary- 
Anne,  widow  of  Jonathan  lUshleigh,  esq. 
of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

May  20.  At  Hastings,  aged  20,  Eli- 
zabeth, third  dau.  of  J.  Hamp,  esq.  of 
Catton,  Derbyshire. 

May  24.  At  Hastings,  Elizabeth,  wife 
of  Williapa  Ridley,  esq. 

May  26.  At  Hastings,  aged  82,  Mar- 
garet, relict  of  John  Bonbam,  esq.  of  Bal- 
Untaggart,  co.  Kildare. 

May  2%,  At  Hastings,  aged  75,  the 
relict  of  W.  Elkins,  esq.  of  Guildford. 

May  30.  At  Worthing,  aged  62,  Thos. 
Carvick,  esq.  of  Moat  Mount,  Middlesex, 
and  Wyke,  Yorkshire. 

June  3.  At  Brighton,  Miss  Mary  Ann 
Bellenger. 

Warwick.— Afay  13.  Aged  81,  John 
Depe,  of  ThurlastQoe,  gentleman. 


May  15.  Aged  79,  William  Seale,  eiq. 
of  Foleshill  Heath,  formerly  of  Corentry. 

May  20.  Aged  61,  Edward  Simpton, 
esq.  of  Kenil worth. 

May  21.  Aged  21,  William  Samuel, 
second  son  of  Edward  Naaon,  esq.  Nnn- 
eaton. 

May  28.  Anne,  dan.  of  the  late  Tho- 
mas Willington,  esq.  of  Tamworth. 

May  30.  At  Leamington,  aged  16, 
Mary-Maria,  only  dau.  of  Capt  l^unby. 

June  1.  At  Leamington,  aged  68, 
Mary,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Lewis  Way,  of 
Stansted  Park,  Sussex.  She  was  the 
youngest  daughter  and  co-heir  of  the  Rer. 
Herman  Drewe,  Rector  of  Combe  Raleigh, 
CO.  Devon,  was  married  in  1801,  and  left 
a  widow  in  1840,  having  had  issue  one 
son,  Albert  Way,  esq.  late  Director  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  five  daughters. 

June  3.  At  Leamington,  aged  57, 
Miss  Ann  Maria  Manners  Sutton,  sixth 
dau.  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Wilts. — May  16.  At  Marlborough, 
aged  11,  Robert  James,  youngest  son  of 
the  Rev.  H.  Harvey,  M.A.  Caoon  of  Bris- 
tol, and  Vicar  of  Bradford. 

May  17.  Aged  66,  Hannah,  relict  of 
the  Rev.  James  Neeves,  of  Devizes. 

May  22.  At  Salisbury,  Louisa-Haydon, 
relict  of  William  P.  Chapeau,  esq.  and 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Chspeau, 
Chaplain  to  King  George  III. 

May  24.  At  Marlborough  College,  of 
scarlet  fever,  Arthur-Victor,  youngest  son 
of  the  late  Rev.  Edward  Elms,  Itootor  of 
Itchingfield,  Sussex. 

May  29.  At  New  Swindon,  Stuart 
Keith  Rea,  esq.  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Christian  Rea,  of  Christendom,  Kil- 
kenny, Ireland. 

Lately,  At  Fonthill  Gifford,  aged  80, 
Mr.  James  Vincent,  a  faithful  servant  to 
the  late  William  Beckford,  esq.  for  60 
years. 

June  2.  At  Marlborough  College,  aged 
16,  Robert-Fitzherbert,  youngest  son  of 
the  Rev.  R.  F.  Fuller,  Lingfleld  Lodge, 
East  Grinstead. 

WoRcxsTBR. — Lately,  Aged  17,  Sarah 
Matilda,  third  dau.  of  H.  Saunders,  esq. 
solicitor,  Kidderminster. 

At  Kidderminster,  Henry  Welsh,  esq. 
barrister.at-law.  He  was  called  to  the 
bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  30  Jan.  1841. 

At  Great  Malvern,  aged  70,  Isaac 
Leech,  esq.  of  Cheltenham,  and  formerly 
of  Bristol. 

yoKK,^April  25.  Aged  73,  Eiiia- 
beth,  widow  of  Richard  Clay,  esq.  for- 
merly of  Almoodbury,  and  mother  of  the 
wife  of  John  Tindale,  eaq.  of  Hnddersfield, 
solicitor. 

May  9.  At  Levisham,  aged  54,  Jane, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Skelton,  Rector 
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of  Lerisham,  and  Ineumbeat  of  Rose- 
dale. 

May  9.  At  Northallerton,  aged  15, 
William,  only  son  of  the  late  Wm.  Whyte- 
head,  esq.  of  Think,  solicitor. 

May  13.  Aged  92,  Mrs.  Watson, 
mother  of  the  late  Christopher  Watson, 
esq.  of  Clementhorpe,  York. 

May  29.  At  Bridlington  Qaay,  aged 
85,  Alice,  relict  of  Capt.  William  Thomp- 
son, and  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  William 
Robinson,  of  that  place. 

At  Eshton  Hall,  aged  85,  Margaret- 
Clive,  wife  of  Matthew  Wilson,  esq.  She 
was  the  only  daughter  of  Matthew  Wilson, 
esq.  o{  the  same  place,  by  Frances,  dau. 
of  Richard  Clive,  esq.  of  Stych,  in  Shrop- 
shire ;  was  married  first  in  1783  to  the 
Re^.  Henry  Richardson,  M.A.  Rector  of 
Thornton  in  Craven,  who  afterwards 
assumed  the  name  of  Currer ;  and  secondly 
in  1800  to  her  cousin  Matthew  Wilson,  esq. 
By  the  former  marriage  she  had  issue  an 
only  daughter  and  heiress,  Miss  Frances 
Mary  Richardson  Currer,  well  known  from 
her  valuable  library.  By  the  second  she 
had  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 

June  1.  Aged  72,  Eleanor,  wife  of 
Thos.  W.  Routh,  esq.  M.D.  of  Orimston 
Lodge,  near  York,  and  dau.  of  the  late 
John  Travis,  esq.  of  Scarborough. 

Wales.— i4»rt7  26.  At  Llandyssil 
vicarage,  near  Caimarthen,  aged  24,  Mary- 
Anne,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Enoch  James, 
and  great  niece  of  Mrs.  Lucas,  of  North- 
ampton. 

May  8.  At  Dolgelley,  aged  78,  Jane, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  John  Edwards,  esq. 

May  26.  At  John's  Town,  near  Car- 
marthen, aged  68,  Thomas  Jones,  M.D. 

At  Talley,  aged  60,  Daniel  Price,  esq. 
solicitor. 

May  31.  At  Merthyr,  Mrs.  Davis, 
widow  of  Wm.  Davis,  esq. 

Scotland. — May  6.  At  Montrose, 
John  Duke,  esq.  surgeon  R.N.  only 
brother  of  Alderman  Sir  James  Duke, 
M.P.  for  Boston. 

May  18.  At  Paisley,  Charles  Lowndes, 
esq. 

May  20.  At  Greenlaw,  Pennycuick, 
Gertrude,  youngest  child  of  Skeffington 
Bristow,  esq. 

May  25.  At  Glen  Urquhart,  aged  82, 
Capt.  John  Urquhart,  late  of  the  Hon. 
Bast  India  Company's  Service. 

Ireland.— /a».  7.  At  Clare-Grove, 
CO.  Dublin,  aged  87,  General  Cuppage,  72 
years  on  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's 
Madras  Establishment.  He  saw  some 
active  service  in  the  wars  under  Clive, 
Comwallis,  Wellington,  &c.  and  was  in  the 
receipt  of  a  pension  from  the  Company. 

March  7.  At  Dublin,  aged  52,  the 
Hon.  John  Massy,  son  of  the  third  Lord 


Massy.  \xk  1814  he  entered  the  army, 
and  in  the  following  year  took  part  in  the 
Waterloo  campaigpi.  In  1841  he  re- 
ceived the  rank  of  Lieut.-Colonel.  Sinoe 
1826  he  has  been  on  the  half-pay  list. 
He  married  in  1828  Elisabeth,  youngest 
dau.  of  Edward  Homewood,  esq.  and  has 
left  issue  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 

j§prH  26.  At  Kingstown,  near  Dublin, 
aged  64,  William  Carroll,  esq. 

May  1.  At  Mount  Shannon,  near  Sligo, 
aged  43,  Darid  FitsGerald,  esq.  late  Ma- 
jor in  the  60th  Royal  Rifle  Corps,  eldest 
son  of  the  Right  Hon.  Maurice  FitsGe- 
raid.  Knight  of  Kerry. 

May  8.  At  Dublin,  aged  53,  William 
Henry  Halpin,  esq.  second  son  of  the  late 
W.  H.  Halpin,  esq.  of  that  city.  Mr. 
Halpin  was  for  upwards  of  30  years  con- 
nected with  the  metropolitan  and  pro- 
vincial press  of  England. 

May  10.  At  Duprez  Castle,  Cork, 
Major  J.  B.  Colthurst. 

May.  16.  At  Glenagerah  House,  co. 
Dublin,  Ann,  wife  of  Haliday  Bruce,  esq. 
and  dau.  of  the  late  Robert  Bruce,  esq.  of 
Frenchay,  Bristol. 

May  17.  At  Springfield  Glen,  near 
Cork,  aged  20,  Caroline,  sixth  dau.  of  the 
late  Chiurles  Rattray,  M.D.  of  Daventry. 

May  25.  Aged  16,  George-Henry,  third 
son  of  Samuel  Hemming,  esq.  of  Campsie, 
Londonderry. 

May  26.  At  Bloomsbury,  Monkstown, 
near  Dublin,  aged  53,  John  Astle,  esq. 
only  son  of  the  late  William  Astle,  esq.  St. 
John-street-road,  Clerkenwell. 

June  2.  At  Belfast,  aged  20,  Ensign 
George  Robert  Gray,  3d  Buffs,  eldest  son 
of  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gray,  Vicar  of  Ink- 
berrow,  Wore. 

Isle  or  Man. — May  2.  At  Ramsay, 
aged  23,  Henry  Heathcote,  esq. 

May  12.  At  Douglas,  Henry  John 
Shepherd,  esq.  of  Beverley,  solicitor,  for 
seventeen  years  Deputy-Clerk  of  the  Peace 
for  the  East  Riding. 

June  5.  At  Douglas,  Mary- Eliza,  relict 
of  Thomas  Parker  Arsoott,  esq. 

Jersey. — May  16.  At  St.  Helier's, 
aged  63,  WiUiam  Cuming,  esq.  Purser  and 
Paymaster,  Royal  Navy. 

East  Indies. — Jan,  4.  At  Negapa- 
tam,  Capt.  John  Hindes,  Indian  Navy. 

Jan.  5.  At  Bombay,  aged  26,  Frede- 
rick, third  son  of  Philip  uowan,  esq.  of 
Copthall-court,  and  of  Dulwich,  Lieut. 
29th  N.  Inf. 

Jan.  10.  At  Saharunpore,  Capt.  Pere- 
grine Powell  Turner,  61st  Bengal  Native 
In&ntry. 

Jan.  12.  At  Secunderabad,  Lieut.  C.B. 
Bartley,  17th  Madras  N.  Inf. 

Feb.  20.  At  Coonoor,  Madras,  aged 
25,  Lieut.  Francis  Waugh,  47tb  M.N.I., 
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youngest  son  of  Thomas  Wi^ngh,  esq.  of 
Camberwell. 

March  13.  At  Loodianah,  aged  24, 
Lieut.  Henry  Thomas  Tylden  Pattenson, 
Bengal  Horse  Artillery,  youngest  son  of 
Cooke  Tylden  Pattenson,  esq.  of  Ibornden, 
and  grandson  of  T.  L.  Hodges,  esq.  M.P. 

March  17.  At  Meanee,  Lieut.  Joseph 
Henry  Leary,  Chief  Ranger  of  the  Forests 
of  Scinde. 

March  20,  Drowned,  near  Rajmahal, 
occasioned  by  the  taking  fire  of  the  Be- 
nares steamer,  Capt.  Gabriel  Henry  Whist- 
ler, of  the  Bengid  ArmVf  youngest  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  Webster  Whistler,  Rector  of 
Hastings  and  Newtimber,  Sussex :  also, 
aged  27,  Capt.  Charles  Metcalfe  Sneyd,  of 
the  Bengal  Army,  eldest  surviving  son  of 
the  late  Major  Ralph  Henry  Sneyd,  of 
the  Bengal  Cavalry. 

jfyril  7.  At  Bellary,  aged  19,  Fitz- 
Roy  Wheeler  Crookshank,  late  of  the  6th 
Madras  Native  Inf.  from  a  bite  from  a 
female  scorpion. 

Lately.  At  Kalludghee,  Ensign  Fitz- 
roy  Crookshank,  6th  regt.  Madras  Army, 
nephew  of  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly. 

West  Indies. — Jpril  15.  At  Tulloch 
Estate,  Jamaica,  aged  45,  George  Price, 
esq.  formerly  of  Bennett's  Bridge,  county 
Kilkenny. 

April  21.  At  St.  Kitt's,  aged  24,  Henry 
Gilbert  Burgess,  esq.  of  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment, eldest  son  of  the  late  H.  W. 
Burgess,  esq.  of  Sloane-st. 

Lately.  At  Kingston,  Jamaica,  aged 
25,  William- Augustus,  eldest  son  of  Dr. 
Gibney,  of  Cheltenham. 

At  Demerara,  A.  Horsford,  esq.  of 
Weymouth. 

Abroad. — Oct,  20.  At  Auckland,  New 
Zealand,  aged  32,  Thomas  Simpson  Con- 
way, esq.  surgeon,  second  son  of  the  late 
Robert  Conway,  esq.  of  Netherbury,  Dors. 

Oct.  31.  At  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
aged  57,  the  Rev.  John  M'Kenny,  Wes- 
leyan  Minister. 

Nov.  6.  At  Brussels,  aged  51,  Captain 
John  Grover,  F.R.S.  This  gentleman  was 
the  author  of  '*  An  Appeal  to  the  British 
Nation  on  behalf  of  Colonel  Stoddart  and 
Captain  Conolly,  now  in  captivity  in  Bok- 
hara, 1842."  8vo.  and  he  materially 
contributed  to  the  expense  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  WoliFs  journey  of  inquiry  after  those 
unfortunate  gentlemen. 

Nov.  27.  At  Bendivine,  New  South 
Wales,  James  Macpherson  Grant,  esq.  son 
of  the  late  Sir  George  Macpherson  Grant, 
Bart,  of  Ballind alloc. 

Dec,  7.  At  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  in  her 
57di  year,  Lady  Mary  FitzRoy,  wife  of 
his  Excellency  the  Governor,  and  sister  to 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lennox.  She 
was  the  eldest  daoghter  of  Charles  4th 


and  late  Duke  by  Lady  Charlotte  Gordon, 
eldest  daughter  of  Alexander  4th  Duke  of 
Gordon  ;  was  married  to  Sir  Charles  Fitz- 
Roy in  1820,  and  has  left  issue  three  sons 
and  one  daughter.  Her  Ladyship's  death 
was  caused  by  the  carriage  in  which  she 
was  riding  with  his  Excellency  (who  was 
driving)  and  Lieut.  Masters,  being  vio- 
lently carried  against  a  tree.  Lady  Mary 
died  in  a  few  minutes :  and  Lieut.  Mas- 
tersy  who  was  his  Excellency's  aide-de- 
camp, on  the  same  evening.  Sir  Charles 
escaped  with  trifling  injuries.  Her  fu- 
neral at  Sydney  was  attended  by  all  the 
officers  of  the  colony,  and  upwards  of 
5000  persons  were  present. 

Dee,  11.  At  sea,  on  his  return  voyage 
from  India,  by  the  ship  Collingwood, 
aged  25,  Thomas  Tickell  Barclay,  esq. 
If^t  surviving  brother  of  the  present  Sir 
Rob.  Barclay,  Bart,  of  Pierstoun,  Ayrsh. 

Jan.  3,  Off  the  Carrimon  Islands, 
Straits  of  Singapore,  aged  21,  Mr.  C.  W.C. 
Grill,  third  officerof  the  ship  General  Wood. 
He  fell  covered  with  wounds,  after  gal- 
lantly defending  himself  and  ship  against 
92  convicts,  who  rose  and  took  the  vessel. 

Feb.  14.  On  the  Mozambique  coast, 
of  fever,  aged  36,  Commander  James 
Richard  Dacres,  of  her  Majesty's  ship 
Nimrod,  only  son  of  Adm.  Dacres.  He 
was  made  Commander  in  1841.  Also 
Lieut.  George  J.  Loch,  of  the  same 
vessel. 

Feb,  29.  At  sea,  in  the  ship  Sutlej, 
Capt.  Charles  Rowlandson,  of  the  46th 
Madras  N.  Inf.  third  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
M.  Rowlandson,  D.D.  Vicar  of  Warmin- 
ster, Wilts. 

March  2.  At  Fort  Wellington,  British 
Kaffraria,  aged  22,  William  Henry  Nash, 
Lieut.  73d  Regt.  third  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
Thomas  Nash,  of  Lancing,  Sussex. 

March  12.  At  Dinan,  in  France,  aged 
50,  the  Hon.  Arthur  Cssar  Tollemache, 
brother  to  the  Earl  of  Dysart. 

March  20.  At  Madeira,  William  Speir, 
esq.  of  Brighton. 

March  28.  At  Sparresater,  in  Sweden, 
aged  75,  the  Chevalier  Carl  Johan  Schon- 
herr,  a  celebrated  entomologist,  member 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Stockholm,  the 
Entomological  Society  of  London,  &c. 

March  31.  At  Funchal,  Madeura, 
Charles  Andrews,  M.D.  of  Kempsey, 
Wore,  elder  surviving  son  of  the  late 
Henry  Andrews,  esq.  of  Alford  House, 
CO.  Line,  and  Norton,  co.  Glam. 

Lately,  At  Constantinople,  Essaled 
Effendi,  a  Turkish  poet,  whose  works 
have  been  in  great  favour  with  the  Sultan. 
He  has  left  an  amount  of  piasters  repre- 
senting 10,000/.  sterling  towards  render- 
ing the  streets  of  Constantinople  more 
healthy,  and  the  remainder  of  his  fortune 
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for  the  sanitary  improvement  of  his  native 
town,  Smyrna. 

April  1.  At  Dinan,  in  France,  aged 
50,  the  Hon.  Arthur  Caesar  ToUemache, 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Dysart.  He  mar- 
ried in  1820  Catharine,  dau.  of  Albert 
Shepperes,  esq.  and  had  issue. 

At  Longueville,  near  Dieppe,  Henry 
Fortescue  Murton,  late  of  the  Royal  Ma- 
rines, eldest  son  of  Lieut. -Col.  Murton, 
of  that  corps. 

April  8.  At  Montreal,  Capt.  Phipps 
John  Hornby,  of  the  Royal  Eng.  eldest 
son  of  Admiral  Phipps  Hornby,  Com- 
mander in  Chief  in  the  Pacific. 

April  9.  At  Liege,  aged  69,  George 
Modd  Box,  esq. 

Alpril  10.  At  Turin,  aged  59,  the 
Hon.  Lady  Murray,  relict  of  Jjieut.-Gen. 
Sir  John  Murray,  Bart.  She  was  Anne- 
Elizabeth  -  Cholmondeley,  only  dau.  of 
John  second  Lord  Mulgrave,  by  Anne- 
Elizabeth,  youngest  dau.  of  Nath.  Chol- 
mondeley, esq. ;  was  married  in  1807i  and 
left  a  widow  in  1827.  She  has  bequeathed 
to  the  Middlesex   Hospital   the  sum  of 


10,000/.  for  the  purpose  of  building  and 
endowing  a  new  ward,  to  be  called  the 
**  Murray  Ward." 

/^pril  11  At  sea,  on  his  return  from 
Calcutta  to  England,  on  furlough  for 
health,  aged  21,  Ensign  William  Wor- 
thington  Maddock,  H.M.  98th  Reg.  only 
son  of  John  Dennil  Maddock,  esq.  Lis- 
card  Manor,  Cheshire. 

At  Rome,  Jane,  youngest  dan.  of  the 
Rev.  F.  S.  Trench,  of  Kilmorony,  near 
Athy,  Ireland. 

April  19.  At  Malta,  Lucy,  wife  of 
Theodore  W.  Rathbone,  esq.  of  Allerton- 
priory,  and  dau.  of  Edward  Pearson,  esq. 
of  Althrey-house,  Flintshire. 

April  20.  On  his  passage  home  from 
Bombay,  Dr.  H.  P.  Hay  thorn,  of  the  3d 
Bombay  Light  Cavalry. 

April  21.  On  passage  to  Suez,  James 
Hastie,  esq.  of  Calcutta,  only  surviving 
brother  of  Archibald  Hastie,  esq.  M.P.  of 
Rutland -gate. 

April  S3.  At  St.  Servan,  France,  aged 
84,  John  Hayne  Newton,  esq.  M.R.C.8. 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


G.  A.  C.  is  defiirotts  of  informatioa  as 
to  the  affiDity  subsisting  between  Peter  Le 
Neve,  Norroy,  and  John  Le  Neve  the 
author  of  the  Monumenta  AngUcana,  and 
also  as  to  the  relationship  of  the  Herald 
to  Edward  Le  Neve  of  Soho-square,  whose 
Bon  Edward  Le  Neve  married  Peter's 
niece — and  how  traced.  He  also  inquires 
which  is  the  right  reading  in  Le  Neve's 
will  of  what  he  designated  undertakers, — 
cold  cooks  as  given  by  Noble  (College  of 
Arms),  or  old  rooks  as  rendered  by  Nichols 
in  the  Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  i.  p.  415. 
—We  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  latter  is  a  misprint,  as  the  cant  term 
of  *'  cold  meat,"  however  indecent,  is  not 
uncommon. 

F.S.A.  wiU  be  obliged  if  any  of  our 
readers  can  inform  him  of  the  date  of  the 
death  or  place  of  burial  of  Col.  Humphrey 
Walrond,  Governor  of  Barbadoes  in  1660. 
Col.  Walrond  had  a  second  crest  granted 
to  him  by  King  Charles  II.  for  his  ser- 
vices during  the  Civil  Wars,  and  was  one 
of  the  six  hostages  delivered  by  the  town 
of  Bridgewater  to  Fairfax. 

An  Oi.d  Subscriber  having  noticed  in 
our  "  Obituary,"  June,  p.  662,  the  me- 
moir of  John  Smith  Wright,  esq.  (which 
he  believes  to  be  correct,)  is  induced  to 
remark  that  the  family  name  of  Edward 
Grey,  esq.  mentioned  therein,  was  spelt 
Gray. 

A  Rolling  Stone.  —  Great  excitement 
has  of  late  prevailed  at  Leignitz,  caused 
by  another  mysterious  locomotion  of  the 
Wanderstein,  or  migrating  stone  of  the 
Reisengebirge.  This  stone  has  repeatedly 
been  known  to  have  changed  its  place, 
without  the  action  of  any  outward  agency 
whatever.  It  stands  in  the  Agnetendell, 
near  the  viUage  of  that  name,  and  consists 
of  fine  grained  granite  of  a  yellowish  gray, 
composed  of  white  quartz,  red  feld-spar, 
with  a  slight  admixture  of  black  glimmer. 
This  block  has  suddenly  moved  about 
twenty-five  yards  from  its  former  place. 
The  last  movement  took  place  in  the  year 
1833,  and  the  migrations  are  the  more 
enigmatical,  as  they  occur,  not  on  a  slope, 
but  on  perfect  level  ground.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  the  cause  which  thus  re- 
peatedly forces  this  rock  from  its  place  of 


rest,  and  constrains  it  to  such  violent 
leaps  as  that  in  1823  and  of  this  year,  be- 
tween the  18th  and  20th  ult. — Breslauer 
Zeitung, 

Egyptian  Architecture. — Miss  Marti- 
neau,  in  her  recent  interesting  work  on 
"  Eastern  Life,"  has  the  following  note 
on  first  seeing  Luxor : — I  find  here  in  my 
journal  the  remark  which  occurs  oftener 
than  any  other — that  no  preconception 
can  be  formed  of  these  places.  I  know 
that  it  is  useless  to  repeat  it  here ;  for 
I  meet  ererywhere  at  home  people  who 
think,  as  I  did  before  I  went,  that  between 
books,  plates,  and  the  stiff  and  peculiar 
character  of  Egyptian  architecture  and 
sculpture,  Egyptian  art  may  be  almost 
as  well  known  and  conceived. of  in  Eng- 
land as  on  the  spot.  I  can  only  testify, 
without  hope  of  being  believed,  that  it  is 
not  so ;  that  instead  of  ugliness  I  found 
beauty  ;  instead  of  the  grotesque  I  found 
the  solemn  ;  and  where  I  looked  for  rude- 
ness, from  the  primitive  character  of 
art,  I  found  the  sense  of  the  soul  more 
effectually  reached  than  by  works  which 
are  the  result  of  centuries  of  experience 
and  experiment.  The  mystery  of  this 
fact  sets  one  thinking,  laboriously,  I  may 
say  painfully.  Egypt  is  not  the  country 
to  go  to  for  the  recreation  of  travel.  It 
is  too  suggestive  and  too  confounding  to 
be  met  but  in  the  spirit  of  study.  One's 
powers  of  observation  sink  under  the 
perpetual  exercise  of  thought ;  and  the 
lightest-hearted  voyager,  who  sets  forth 
from  Cairo  eager  for  new  scenes  and  days 
of  frohc,  comes  back  an  antique,  a  citizen 
of  the  world  of  six  thousand  years  ago, 
kindred  with  the  mummy.  Nothing  but 
large  knowlege  and  sound  habits  of  tiiought 
can  save  him  from  returning  perplexed 
and  borne  down — unless,  indeed,  it  be 
ignorance  and  levity." 

Errata. — P.  67.  The  prizes  under  the 
date  of  June  1 7  should  have  been  placed 
under  the  head  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  For  **  A.  Elwyn,  Trinity 
college,"  read  J.  Pilkington  Norris  and 
David  James  Vaughan,  both  of  Trinity 
college  ;  and  in  the  second  column,  before 
the  name  of  "A.  W.  Headlam,"  interi 
that  of  Richard  Elwyn,  Trinity  college.. 


Vol.  XXIX.  p^  428. — Epitaph  on  the  Most  Reverend  William  Howlkt,  D.D. 

late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Here  Howlbt  rests — the  gentle  and  the  mild  I 
Polish 'd  and  wise,  yet  simple  as  a  child  : 
Ye  lofty  ones  of  earth,  approach  his  bier, 
Trample  your  pride,  and  study  meekness  here  ! 


Lambeth,  1848. 


John  Peat,  M.A. 
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closed,  nor  treachery  betrayed.  Personal  anecdote  and  private  history 
have  been  ransacked,  minute  circumstances  have  been  weighed,  dates  com- 
pared, and  resemblances  imagined ;  one  has  been  judged  of  by  his  ability, 
another  has  been  examined  through  his  interests ;  styles  and  language  have 
been  rigidly  anatomized,  and  even  single  words  brought  into  the  balance  : 
and,  after  this  multiplicity  of  labour,  hardly  one  step  has  been  gained  since 
this  long  and  anxious  inquiry  began  ;  and  even  those  most  conversant  in 
the  curiosities  of  literature,  and  best  acquainted  with  the  arcana  of  political 
history,  those  who  have  had  access  to  secret  stores,  information,  and 
family  annals,  are  after  all  only  on  an  equality  with  others  who  have  pos- 
sessed no  peculiar  advantages  or  facilities  for  detection.  What  was  an 
object  of  wonder  and  curiosity  in  the  days  of  Junius  is  still  the  same, — r 
the  same  questions  are  asked,  the  same  inquiries  made,  the  same  names 
brought  into  the  catalogue,  the  same  conjectures  hazarded  only  to  be  dis- 
missed, and  the  same  vague  hopes  entertained  that  something  will  turn 
up,*  and  some  happy  accident  betray,  what  ingenuity  and  industry  have 
sought  in  vain. 

It  is  well  known  that  among  many  celebrated  names  mentioned,  to  whom 
the  very  questionable  laurels  (questionable,  for  the  laurel  /ea/*imprudently 
used  becomes  deadly  poison)  of  these  elegant  libels  are  given,  the  name  of 
Sir  Philip  Francis  stands  conspicuous,  and  perhaps  may  be  said  to  be 
daily  gaining  accession  of  strength,  though  arguments  of  no  inferior  force 
may  be  advanced  agsunst  it ;  but  it  is  curious  that  the  name  of  this  person 
has  been  brought  forward  only  in  some  later  stages  of  the  inquiry,  and 
that  it  was  not  mentioned  when  that  inquiry  followed  on  the  appearance  of 
the  writings,  and  the  Jirst  huntsman  was  trailing  the  footsteps  in  the 
freshness  of  the  morning  dew.  We,  at  least,  are  not  aware  that  the  name 
of  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  generally  mentioned  till  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Taylor  s  book  in  1816  ;  while  near  fitlty  years  before,  when  the  suspicions 
and  consequent  investigations  began,  and  the  claims  of  different  competitors 
were  considered,  the  pages  of  controversy  were  silent  about  him. 

Among  all  names  that  of  Edmund  Burke  was  the  one  on  which  all  eyes 
were  turned,  and  around  which  a  very  positive  belief  tenaciously  clung. 
Doctor  Markham,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York,  who  was  connected  by 
habits  of  friendship  with  Burke,  who  watched  with  anxiety  and  hope 
his  early  path  of  life,  who  knew  that  he,  entering  into  a  long  and  arduous 
struggle  for  honour  and  independence,  and  who  felt  that  to  be  successful 
he  must  be  clear  of  blame,  or  at  least  that  the  reputation  of  being  the 
author  of  Junius  would  close  all  prospect  of  advancement,  determined  on 
wresting  from  him  an  absolute  and  full  denial.  The  answer  of  Burke  may 
be  found  in  a  letter,  we  think  of  seventy  or  eighty  pages  long  (we  have  not 
the  volume  hy  us  J,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  late  collection  of  his 
Correspondence,  and  will  be  read  with  deep  interest,  as  presenting  a 
curious  picture  of  the  author's  mind,  his  projects,  his  hopes,  and  his  situa- 
tion. Markham  acted  a  friendly  part :  for  at  that  time  Burke  and  his 
bouse  (including  his  brother  and  cousin)  were  called  **  a  nest  of  vipers  I" 
How  far  he  was  successful  the  reader  must  judge  for  himself;  for  our 
business  is  not  to  enter  again  into  the  disputes  which  have  been  touched 

*  The  latest  leaf  that  lingers  on  the  tree  of  hope  seems  now  to  be  that  which  is  in- 
scribed, **  the  mysterious  chest  at  Stows,  with  its  three  seals.**  Perhaps  at  the  ensuing 
sale  it  may  be  put  np  to  auction  and  sold  with  the  Shahespere  portrait, — Rkv. 
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on  before,  but  to  observe  tbat  Mr.  Britton  has  in  this  work  brought 
forward,  or  rather  revived,  the  claims  of  another  person  of  considerable 
importance  in  his  day  as  a  debater  and  politician,  and  as  forming  one  of 
the  most  prominent  of  the  powerful  party  of  Lord  Shelbume.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  say  whether  he  has  been  altogether  successful,  though  we  believe 
he  has  been  so  considered  in  the  opinion  of  able  judges ;  yet  he  will  not 
blame  us,  we  are  sure  (for  all  inquiries  to  be  useful  must  be  open),  when  we 
say  that  some  doubts  still  exist  in  our  mind.  But,  whatever  may  be  the 
result,  it  must  be  honourable  to  him  ;  for  the  patience,  labour,  and  industiy 
with  which  he  has  collected  his  materials,  for  the  judicious  manner  in  which 
he  has  disposed  them,  for  the  candour  of  his  statements,  and  the  luminous 
arrangement  of  the  numerous  arguments  derived  from  various  sources,  which 
only  become  useiul  when  brought  together,  which  give  out  their  proper 
light  by  reflection,  and  show  their  importance  when  acting  in  combination. 
Should  even  time  disclose  hereafter  the  truth,  and  be  found  in  disagreement 
with  Mr.  Britton's  conjectures,  it  will  not  deprive  him  of  the  merit  of  being  an 
ingenious  and  honest  advocate  of  a  fair  and  reasonable  argument.  He  has 
not  shown  disrespect  to  his  readers'  understanding  by  bringing  forward  an 
improbable  hypothesis,  and  supporting  it  with  foolish  and  frivolous  conjec- 
tures ;  nor  has  he  been  led  astray  by  a  blind  partiality,  which,  once  adopted, 
is  unwillingly  relinquished.  For  amidst  many  conflicting  claims  Colonel 
Barre  stood  prominently  forward  as  a  candidate,  by  the  known  vigour  of  his 
talents,  the  ardour  of  his  temperament,  the  tendency  of  his  politics,  the  nature 
of  his  profession,  and  the  party  friendships  and  alliances  which  he  had  formed. 
In  the  maintenance  of  any  hypothesis,  let  us  remark,  of  this  kind,  where 
the  subject  has  been  designedly  veiled  in  so  much  mystery,  some  difficulties 
must  be  expected,  some  circumstances  that  cannot  be  brought  to  square 
and  unite  with  the  rest,  and  some  contradictions  to  reconcile  and  control, 
as  the  materials  of  the  subject  are  not  all  before  us.  We  are  guided  only 
by  partial  views.  There  are  vacancies  in  history  which  we  must  supply 
by  conjecture ;  much  was  known  to  contemporaries  of  which  we  are  ignorant. 
The  stream  of  Time  is  every  day  secretly  depositing  some  of  its  treasures 
on  its  neglected  shores.  We  have  lost  the  records  of  public  debate,  and 
we  have  lost  the  anecdotes  of  private  society ;  we  have  lost  what  passed 
in  political  discussion,  and  what  was  conveyed  in  the  whispers  of  con- 
fidential intercourse.  We  know  very  imperfectly  what  made  one  man 
suspect  Burkey  and  another  follow  his  line  of  conjecture  till  it  ended  in 
Francis*  Our  materials,  therefore,  are  comparatively  defective.  He  who 
uses  what  he  has  with  skill  and  honesty  has  done  all  that  can  be  required 
of  him  in  the  investigation  of  truth.  If  Colonel  Barr6  is  not  the  author  of 
Junius,  still  Mr.  Britten's  book  is  not  written  in  vain  ;  for  he  has  enabled 
us  to  know  all  that  can  be  judiciously  advanced  on  his  claims ;  he  has 
griven  us  also  much  collateral  and  useful  information.  His  work,  even 
then,  would  be  so  much  obstruction  removed  in  the  progress  of  the  inquiry  ; 
the  question  about  Colonel  Barr6  would  be  considered  settled ;  and  the 
path  would  be  made  easier  and  shorter  for  the  next  traveller  on  the  same 
pleasing  journey.     Mr.  Britton  says — 

"  The  characteristics  peculiar  to  Junius  incidentally    alluded    to  the   place    and 

are  combined  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  in  parties  ;  but  I  have  forborne  to  name  the 

three  eminent  politicians  who,  for  many  sue-  author,  or  to  specify  particulars,  until  I  had 

cessive  years,  spent  their  summer  months  an  opportunity  of  investigating  the  case 

at  Bowood,   in   Wiltshire.     At  diflferent  in  all  its  bearings  and  relations.     For  the 

times  and  in  different  publications,  I  have  last  twelve  months  I  have  sought  by  ex- 
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tensive  reading,  inquiry,  and  corres- 
pondence, to  obtain  aathentic  satiafootory 
evidence,  and  the  result  is  that  the  ma- 
terials which  I  have  accnmnlated,  whilst 
they  serve  to  elucidate  the  political  and 
private  character  and  talents  of  the 
anonymous  author  of  the  Letters —Z/t'ev- 
tenant 'Colonel  Barri — also  point  out  and 
implicate  his  intimate  associates.  Lord 
Shelbume  and  Mr.  Dunning.  There  are 
likewise  some  extraordinary  revelations 
respecting  William  Greatrakee,  whose 
career  in  life  and  the  circumstances  at- 
tending his  death,  with  the  disposal  of  his 
property,  abound  in  mystery,  and  are 
pregnant  with  suspicion.  The  story  of 
this  gentleman  is  a  romance  of  real  life, 
and  like  that  of  the  concealed  author  is 
enveloped  in  a  cloak  of  ambiguity  and 
darkness.  Yet  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  he  was  the  amanueneii  to  Colonel 


Barrel  and  also  his  confidential  agent  and 
messenger.  To  identify  these  persons, 
and  explain  their  connexion  with  the 
public  correspondence  referred  to— to 
bring  out  facts  of  dates  and  deeds  from 
the  dark  and  intricate  recesses  in  which 
they  were  studiously  and  cunningly  con- 
cealed— to  reconcile  and  account  for  con- 
tradictions and  inconsistencies,  have  oc- 
casioned more  anxiety,  toil,  and  scru- 
pulous analysis,  than  can  possibly  be 
imagined  by  any  person  who  has  never  at- 
tempted a  similar  task.  The  issue  and 
effects,  however,  are  now  submitted  to  that 
public  tribunal  which  invariably  awards  a 
proper  and  just  decision,  and  which  I  feel 
assured  will  ultimately  pronounce  an  im- 
partial verdict,  whether  favourable  or  ad- 
verse to  the  author's  hopes  and  opinions, 
&c. 


»♦ 


Mr.  Britton  considers  these  celebrated  Letters,  not  only  as  master- 
pieces of  eloquence,  but  as  affecting  ^<  the  political,  literary,  moral,  and 
philosophical  annals  of  the  nation.'*     He  says, 


'Mt  is  my  conviction,  that  had  they 
never  appeared — had  not  their  publication 
been  met  by  state  prosecutions — had  not 
their  elements  and  principles  produced  an 
extensive  influence  on  the  public  mind — 
the  existing  generation  would  have  been 
deprived  of  many  political  privileges  and 
advantages  which  they  now  actually  pos- 


sess. The  abolition  of  the  Test  and  Cor- 
poration Acts,  Catholic  Emancipation,  and 
Reform  of  Parliament,  might,  I  am  per- 
suaded, have  been  unknown  in  the  present 
peaceful  age,  if  the  Lettert  qf  Junius  had 
not  led  the  way  to  that  free  and  unfettered 
expression  of  public  opinion  which  has 
produced  such  important  results.' ' 


Mr.  Britton  rightly  observes  that  every  possible  exertion,  right  or  wrong, 
open  or  secret,  honourable  or  disgraceful,  was  used  to  discover  the  cele- 
brated and  concealed  author. 


**  Spies,  traps,  and  stratagems  of  every 
kind  were  employed  for  some  years  to  detect 
the  author ;  bribes,  threats,  provocations 
of  all  sorts  were  exercised  to  bring  him  into 
open  daylight.  He  was  pronounced  to  be 
a  liar  and  a  coward,  a  lurking  assassin,  a 
lying,  infamous,  cowardly  scoundrel,  and 
was  indeed  anathematized  in  every  form 
of  vituperative  language  which  rage  and 
revenge  could  suggest.  Instead  of  pro- 
voking angry  and  hostile  passions  in  the 
person  thus  assailed,  the  language  not  only 
excited  in  him  a  cool  and  self- relying  com- 
placency, but  produced  replications  so 
stringently  severe  and  galling  to  the  writers 
that  the  assailants  shrunk  from  further 
literary  combat.  Knowing,  as  he  well  did, 
the  temper  and  character  of  some  of  his 
foes,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
Junius  became  more  and  more  cautious  to 
conceal  his  person,  though  at  the  same 
time  he  charged  his  pen  with  increased 
acrimony  and  satire.  It,  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  general  tenor  and  gist  of 
his  Letters  is  in  reprobation   of  public 


men  and  public  measures,  in  the  cause  of 
political  honour  and  national  good ;  and 
it  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
ministry  with  its  satellites  and  enslaved 
dependents  were  corrupt  and  arbitrary, 
mercenary  and  crafty ;  that  they  were  so 
devoid  of  shame  as  even  to  endeavour  to 
justify  their  vices  and  delinquencies  by 
pleading  bygone  customs  and  the  prac- 
tices of  their  predecessors  and  contem- 
poraries. The  sale  of  public  places  and 
offices  was  of  frequent  and  unblushing 
occurrence,  moral  and  political  prostitu- 
tion was  practised  in  open  daylight,  and 
personal  and  mental  freedom  of  action  and 
thought  were  frequently  assailed  by  aris- 
tocratic and  ministerial  power.  Drunken- 
ness and  swearing  were  fashionable,  and 
deemed  veniaL  At  such  a  time  and  under 
such  circumstances,  the  honest  satirist  is 
to  be  hailed  and  applauded  as  a  public 
benefactor  and  a  friend  to  his  species — a 
monitor  and  instruotor^-the  sincere  friend 
of  virtue-*>the  foe  to  vice." 
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After  these  preliminary  observations,  and  concluding  that  from  the 
harmony  of  style  and  language  these  writings  show  them  to  be  the  co?!-* 
position  of  one  mind,  however  assisted  as  to  materials  by  other  persons, 
the  author  then  quotes  remarks  upon  the  writings  of  Junius  which 
have  appeared  in  various  publications  since  curiosity  has  been  again 
awakened  to  the  subject,  and  fresh  claimants  have  appeared  for  the  wreath 
of  fame  that  has  not  yielded  itself  to  any  hand  hitherto  stretched  out  to 
obtain  it.  He  has  made  some  extracts  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
in  1842  and  1847,  and  from  a  biographical  article  in  <*  The  Georgian 
^ra "  of  1832,  with  the  writer  of  which  we  are  unacquainted.  This 
writer  considers  that  Junius  was  a  man  of  fine  talents  and  finished 
education,  who  had  carefully  studied  the  language,  the  law,  the  history,  and 
constitution  of  his  country ;  that  he  was  a  man  of  independent  fortune  ; 
that  he  had  access  to  the  court ;  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
every  public  measure,  every  ministerial  intrigue,  and  every  domestic  in- 
cident. That  he  was  a  person  of  rank  (he  had  said  *his  rank  and 
fortune  place  him  above  a  common  bribe ')  and  had  access  to  the  secret 
designs  of  the  government  appears  from  his  being  acquainted  with 
transactions  that  were  thought  to  be  impenetrably  secret.*  Extracts  are 
then  made  from  Mr.  Coleridge's  Literary  Remains,  from  which  we  take  a 
few  lines  in  justice  to  that  great  and  philosophical  critic. 


'*  The  great  art  of  Junius  is  never  to 
gay  too  much,  and  to  avoid  with  equal 
anxiety  a  common- place  manner  and  mat- 
ter that  is  not  common-place.  If  ever 
he  deviates  into  any  originality  of  thought 
he  takes  care  that  it  shall  be  such  as  ex- 
cites surprise  for  its  acuteness  rather  than 
admiration  for  its  profundity.  He  takes 
care  ?  say  rather,  that  nature  took  care 
for  him.  It  is  impossible  to  detract  from 
the  merit  of  these  Letters  :  they  are  suited 
to  their  purpose,  and  perfect  in  their  kind. 
They  impel  to  action,  not  thought.  Had 
they  been  profound  or  subtle  in  thought, 
or  majestic  and  sweeping  in  composition, 
they  would  have  been  adapted  forthe  closet 
of  a  Sidney,  or  for  a  House  of  Lords  such 
as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon  ;  but 
they  are  plain  and  sensible  whenever  the 
author  is  in  the  right,  and,  whether  right 


or  wrong,  always  shrewd  and  epigram- 
matic, and  fitted  for  the  ooffee-honse,  the 
Exchange,  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  to  be  read  aloud  at  a  public 
meeting.  When  connected,  dropping  the 
forms  of  connection  ;  desultory  without 
abruptness  or  appearance  of  disconnec- 
tion ;  epigrammatic  and  antithetical  to  ex- 
cess ;  sententious  and  personal ;  regardless 
of  right  or  wrong  ;  yet  well- skilled  to  act 
the  part  of  an  honest,  warm-hearted  man ; 
and,  even  when  he  is  hi  the  right,  saying 
the  truth  but  never  proving  it, — much  less 
attempting  to  bottom  it.  This  is  the 
character  of  Junius,  and  on  this  character, 
and  in  the  mould  of  these  writings,  must 
every  man  cast  himself  who  would  wish 
in  factious  times  to  be  the  important  and 
long-remembered  agent  of  a  faction,''  &c. 


*  The  writer  then  mentions  the  following  anecdote  : — Junius  had  warned  Woodfall 
to  beware  of  Garrick ;  but  Woodfall  imprudently  told  Garrick  in  confidence  that  Junius 
would  probably  soon  cease  to  write.  Garrick  immediately  hurried  with  the  informa- 
tion to  Ramus,  one  of  the  royal  pages,  and  Ramus,  without  a  moment's  delay,  con- 
veyed it  to  the  King,  who  was  then  residing  at  Richmond.  Within  twelve  hours 
Woodfall  received  a  note  from  Junius  with  the  following  postscript :  *'  Beware  of  David 
Garrick.  He  was  sent  to  pump  you,  and  went  directly  to  Richmond  to  tell  the  King 
I  should  write  no  more."  Shortly  afterwards  he  penned  the  following  extraordinary 
epistle  to  Garrick,  which,  however,  was  never  forwarded  : — **  I  am  very  exactly  in- 
formed of  your  impertinent  inquiries,  and  of  the  information  you  so  busily  sent  to 
Richmond,  and  with  what  triumph  and  exultation  it  was  received.  I  knew  every 
particular  of  it  the  next  day.  Now,  mark  me,  vagabond, — keep  to  your  pantomimes, 
or  be  assured  you  shall  hear  of  it.  Meddle  no  more,  thou  busy  informer.  It  is  in 
my  power  to  make  you  curse  the  hour  in  which  you  dared  to  interfere  with  Junius." 
This  curious  anecdote  is  told  with  unimportant  variations.  We  know  also  that  Wilkes 
/bre-meniionsd  a  circumstance  relating  to  Junius  which  proved  correct. — Rev. 
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These  masterly  obsenrations  are  followed  by  some  comments  by  Mr. 
G.  W.  Cooke,  author  of  the  History  of  Party.     He  says— 


**  The  powers  of  this  writer,  as  they  are 
displayed  in  these  letters,  stand  unrivalled 
in  any  age  or  language.  BoUngbroie  could 
declaim  in  majestic  and  harmonious  Ian* 
guage,  allure  his  readers  by  a  display  of 
disinterested  and  patriotic  sentiment,  and 
animate  them  against  his  enemies  by  the 
eloquence  of  his  accusation.  The  eloquent 
Addison  could  please,  could  ridicule,  could 
convince.     Sw\fi  was  an  inimitable  lam- 


pooner ;  unhesitating  in  his  assertions  and 
strong  in  abuse.  But  Juniut  surpassed  all 
these,  ^e  addressed  himself  to  the  pow- 
erful passions  of  our  nature,  captivated 
attention  by  rancorous  abuse,  sarcastic 
invective,  and  ferocious  personalities.  Yet 
disguised  these  so  well  by  the  purity  of  his 
language  and  the  grace  of  his  style,  that, 
while  we  relish  the  pungency,  we  do  not 
taste  the  grossness,"  &c. 


The  latest  publication  on  this  subject  appears  to  be  a  Review  of  the  Con- 
troversy by  John  Jaques,  esq.,  a  work  with  which  we  were  not  previously 
acquainted.     This  writer  says, — 


"  Although  the  moralist  cannot  but  con- 
demn and  the  Christian  must  view  with 
abhorrence  the  vindictive  spirit  which  per- 
vades the  Letters  of  Junius,  no  person  can 
withhold  from  their  author  the  applause  due 
to  a  great  writer,  of  whose  genius  any 
country  might  be  justly  proud.  In  the 
powers  of  combination  and  generalisation 
requisite  to  strike  out  broad  and  philoso- 
phical views  of  politics,  Junius  may  have 
been  excelled  by  Burke  ;  but  in  the  ability 
to  concentrate  all  the  energies  of  a  com- 
manding intellect  on  any  subject  he  chose 
to  discuss,  and  to  depict  in  a  vivid  and 


graphic  manner  every  varying  shade  of 
human  character — in  the  talent  for  pre- 
senting the  results  of  a  matured  eiperience, 
derived  from  an  extensive  intercourse  with 
every  grade  of  society — in  just,  striking, 
and  profound  axioms  on  human  nature  and 
the  affairs  of  the  world — few  authors,  be- 
sides Shakspere,  can  be  placed  in  compe- 
tition with  him.  Whilst  in  the  extraor- 
dinary union  of  keen  and  withering  sarcasm, 
with  a  style  condensed  and  clear  to  an  emi- 
nent degree,  and  polished  to  intense  bril- 
liancy by  the  most  delicate  and  refined  taste, 
we  believe  him  to  stand  unrivalled,''  &c. 


We  must  now  add  Mr.  Britton' s  very  just  observations  on  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  times  in  which  Junius  lived,  and  the  manners  and  principles 
of  the  society  to  which  he  addressed  himself: — 


'*  Consistency  of  character  and  unde- 
viating  honesty  of  principle  did  not  belong 
to  Junius.  .  .  .  Such  virtues  were  un- 
fashionable at  the  time  Junius  wrote :  in- 
deed, we  should  seek  in  vain  for  them  in 
any  of  the  politicians  and  placemen  of  that 
age.  We  can  scarcely  name  one  who 
was  not  a  slave  to  party,  to  the  tyranny 
of  custom,  or  to  the  sottish,  debauched, 
and  swearing  habits  of  the  times.  Wal- 
pole  has  exhibited  and  described  these 
moral  misdemeanours  in  vivid  terms,  whilst 
Juniut  paints  them  in  glaring  colours. 
Inconsistency  of  character,  especially  in 
politick,  was  regarded  as  a  commonplace 
vice,  and  many  statesmen  were  like  the 
common  weathercock,  shifting  and  veering 
about  with  almost  every  party  current. 
An  anonymous  author,  who  alternately 
censured  and  praised,  calumniated  and 
panegyrised,  the  same  person,  at  different 
times  and  under  different  aspects,  may  be 
said  to  have  *  gone  with  the  stream,* — to 
have '  followed  ^e  fashion,' — to  have  acted 
in  harmony  with  his  compatriots  and  fel- 


lows. Making,  however,  every  allowance 
for  the  vile  practices  of  the  times,  we  can- 
not either  reconcile  or  pardon  the  ca- 
pricious inconsistency  of  Junius  in  alter- 
nately holding  up  the  same  persons  to 
public  scorn  and  admiration  from  any,  or 
from  every,  rise  and  fall  of  the  political 
thermometer.  Even  the  amiable  and  esti- 
mable patriot  the  Earl  of  Chatham  was 
fnlsomely  praised,  and  as  severely  cen- 
sured, both  by  Junius  anonymously,  and 
by  Colonel  Barr^  personally.  The  un- 
principled John  Wilkes  was  both  assailed 
by  the  abuse,  and  flattered  by  the  praises, 
of  Junius^  who,  after  having  treated  him 
with  the  most  avenging  sarcasm  and  con- 
tumely, made  him  a  sort  of  confidential 
agent  in  city  business  and  personal  nego- 
tiations. The  declaration  of  the  anony- 
mous writer  in  the  preface  to  his  *  Letters,' 
that  he  was  '  the  sole  depository  of  his 
secret,'  is  equally  inconsistent  and  untrue, 
as  are  also  many  other  statements  and  as- 
sertions in  the  same  epistles,"  &c« 


Mr.  Britton  concludes  his  very  interesting  preface  by  mentioning  the 
1 
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persons  who  have  assisted  him  in  his  inquiries,  and  the  laborious  researches 
he  has  made. 

"  I  have,"  he  writes,  "  written  consider,  submit  the  following  results  to  the  public, 

ably  more  than  one  hundred  letters,  and  ex-  presuming  they  may  lead  to  new  and  con- 

amined  above  one  hundred  various  literary  elusive  discoveries,  by  reference  to  sources 

works,  in  the  hopes  of  attaining  that  spe-  now  for  the  first  time  pointed  out,  and 

cies  of  evidence  which  could  neither  be  to  persons  and  places  hitherto  not  sus- 

controverted  nor  doubted  ;  but,  failing  to  pected,"  &c.* 
find  unequivocal  proofs,  am  induced  to 

Ailer  mentioning  that  more  than  thirty  persons  have  been  named  as 
the  author,  but  that  none— not  even  Sir  Philip  Francis  (whose  claims  are 
the  strongest) — had  all  the  qualifications  which  are  displayed  in  the  Letters 
referred  to,  Mr.  Brit  ton  proceeds  to  prove  the  intimacy  which  subsisted 
between  the  three  eminent  persons  whose  portraits  appear  in  the  frontis- 
piece, from  the  pencil  of  Reynolds,  and  whose  quaUfications  and  talents 
are  discussed  by  Mr.  Britton  in  the  progress  of  the  work.  Of  this  political 
alliance  and  personal  intimacy  no  doubt  can  be  entertained ;  and,  putting 
all  the  circumstances  together,  the  author  says — 

"  It  is  highly /)ro&a6/e  that  this  eminent  fications  which  those  Letters  so  peculiarly 

triumvirate  were  likely  to  embark  together  manifest.   Rank  and  fortune ;  mature  age ; 

in  any  political  or  other  confidential  un-  actual  service  in  a  particular  military  ex- 

dertaking.    ^n  combination  at  least,  if  not  pedition  ;    highly  cultivated  talents  and 

individually,  they  possessed  all  the  quail-  education  ;    a  critical  knowledge  of  the 


*  We  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Britton  is  acquainted  with  the  following  extracts 
which  we  have  made  from  some  sheets  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  obligingly  forwarded 
to  us  by  a  friend.  In  Gent.  Mag.  Dec.  1812,  was  a  letter  signed  N.  S.  conjecturing 
that  the  author  of  Junius  was  the  Earl  of  Shelbume,  In  Jan.  1813  appeared  a  letter 
signed  Junior  opposing  that  opinion.  This  dispute  turned  much  on  the  faC'timiUt  of 
the  writing.  In  the  same  number  were  extracts  from  letters  which  appeared  in  the 
Morning  Herald  and  Morning  Post,  Jan.  15. 

"  1.  Junius. — It  is  said  that  the  author  of  these  celebrated  Letters  under  this  signa- 
ture has  been  positively  ascertained,  and  that  they  were  written  by  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne,  father  of  the  present  nobleman  who  bears  that  tide.  The  secret,  it  ap» 
pears,  was  not  discovered  by  its  connexion  with  any  political  affairs,  but  by  some 
verses  in  the  possession  of  a  lady  who  had  a  copy  of  them  before  they  were  transmitted 
to  the  printer  for  publication,  and  the  handwriting  of  the  Marquess  it  ascertained 
without  the  potsibility  of  a  doubt.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Marquess  was  long  sus- 
pected of  being  the  author  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  he  wrote  the  Letters 
in  conjunction  with  hie  intimate  friends  Dunning  and  Colonel  Barrio  the  one  supply, 
ing  the  legal  knowledge,  and  the  other  many  of  the  bitter  sarcasms  which  were  spread 
through  them,  and  which  are  quite  in  the  manner  of  the  Colonelt  who  also  probably 
provided  the  military  information.  Junius's  declaration,  that  he  was  the  sole  deposi* 
tory  of  his  own  secret,  is  entitled  to  little  confidence,  as  he  could  fully  rely  ou  the 
fidelity  of  such  associates,  particularly  as  they  were  as  much  interested  in  the  conceal- 
ment as  himself.' ' 

In  the  Gent.  Mag.  (June  1817)  is  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Greatrakes 
and  his  connexion  with  Junius.  The  writer  refers  to  a  former  letter  of  his  on 
the  identity  of  Greatrakes  with  Junius ;  but  that  we  have  not  seen.  This  writer 
says,  "  Since  my  last  letter,  I  have  read  every  publication  that  has  appeared  on  the 
subject,  but  have  learned  nothing  to  divert  me  from  the  presumption  of  Colonel  Barr6 
having  been  at  least  largely  concerned  in  the  production  qf  the  Letters  of  Junius,  The 
author  discovered  himself  to  be  an  Irishman  and  a  soldier,  one  who  had  served  under 
Lord  Townshend  ;  he  must  have  been  an  intimate  with  Lord  Shelbume,  or  how  came 
he  to  know  of  Sir  William  Draper's  frequent  calls  on  his  Lordship  about  the  Manilla 
ransom  ?  Barri  was  all  of  these.  Whether  Greatrakes,  who  was  also  intimate  with 
Lord  Shelbume,  assisted  him  or  them  as  an  amanuensis,  Mr.  Woodfall,  by  a  compa- 
rison of  the  writings,  may  in  some  measure  be  enabled  to  discover."  (Then  follows 
a  letter  from  Greatrakes  dated  18  Sept.  1775.)  Since  writing  the  above  we  find  that 
Mr.  Britton  (p.  xix.)  mentions  the  paper  in  the  Morning  Herald  of  15  Jan.  1813. — 
Rev. 
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langnag^  laws,  coxuititation»  and  history  of 
England ;  an  immediate  connection  with 
the  court ;  an  early  acquaintance  with 
erery  ministerial  motion  or  intri^e;  a 
familiar  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the 


different  public  offices;  and  particuUrly 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  military 
matters,  jointly  show  that  they  were  qua- 
lified to  produce  the  Letters  of  Junius/' 


»» 


Mr.  Britton  some  years  ago,  in  his  <^  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,"  had, 
in  passing  casually  hy  the  present  subject,  given  as  his  opinion  that  more 
than  one  person  was  concerned  in  the  Letters  of  Junius.  He  now  says,— 
<*  The  lapse  of  time  has  not  altered  the  opinions  which  I  then  entertained, 
and  which  are  now  more  fully  avowed  and  explained.  Extensive  reading, 
and  much  inquiry  on  the  subject,  mature  deliberation,  and  comparison  of 
the  evidence  for  and  against  this  theory,  have  only  served  to  persuade  me 
that  the  real  author  is  at  length  named  and  identified,'*  He  then  men- 
tions the  intimacy  that  subsisted  between  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne, 
Mr.  Dimning,  and  Colonel  Barr^.  It  was  to  commemorate  this  intimate 
friendship  that  the  late  Sir  Francis  Baring  (who  was  a  brother  of  the 
widow  of  Lord  Ashburton)  commissioned  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  1784-5 
to  paint  a  picture  including  the  three.  The  late  Sir  Thomas  Baring  recol- 
lected Sir  Joshua  Reynolds*8  visits  to  Putney  Heath  while  engaged  on  the 
picture. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  qualifications  of  these  three,  eminently 
clever  persons  were  admitted,  it  would  not  be  to  the  exclusion  of  the  same 
qualities  in  others ;  therefore  Mr.  Britton  proceeds  to  mention  some  cir- 
cumstances that  appear  favourable  to  the  view  of  the  subject  which  he  has 
taken,  as  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  g^ve  proofs  not  only  that  they  were 
capable  of  writing,  but  that  they  actually  did  write,  the  work  in  question. 
Accordingly  he  says,  that  Junius,  in  his  correspondence  with  Sir  William 
Draper,  displayed  a  knowledge  of  private  communications  which  had  passed 
between  Sir  William  and  Lord  Shelbume  respecting  the  affairs  of  Corsica 
and  the  Manilla  ransom.  This,  in  addition  to  other  circumstances,  led 
several  persons  to  attribute  these  Letters  to  his  Lordship.  Only  a  week 
before  his  death  in  1804  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  was  personally 
appealed  to  on  the  subject  of  Junius  by  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  who  published 
what  passed  in  the  Monthly  Magazine. 


"  On  stating  to  bis  Lordhbip  'tliatmany 
persons  had  ascribed  tbose  Letters  to  him, 
and  that  the  world  at  large  conceived  that, 
at  least,  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  the 
author,'  the  Marquess  smiled  and  said, 
*  No,  no  ;  I  am  not  equal  to  Junius ;  I 
could  not  be  the  author  ;  but  the  grounds 
of  secrecy  are  now  so  far  removed  by 
death*  and  changes  of  circumstances, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  the  author  of  Junius 
should  much  longer  be  unknown.  The 
world  are  curious  about  him,  and  I  could 
make  a  very  interesting  publication  on  the 
subject.  J  knew  Juniue^  and  J  knew  all 
about  the  writing  and  production  of  those 
Letter t :  but  look,'  said  he,  '  at  my  con- 
dition. I  don't  think  I  can  live  a  week 
— my  legs — my  strength  tell  me  so ;  but 


the  doctors,  who  always  flatter  sick  men, 
assure  me  I  am  in  no  immediato  danger. 
They  order  me  into  the  country,  and  I  am 
going  there.  If  I  live  over  the  summer, 
which,  however,  I  don't  expect,  7 /yromi»« 
you  a  very  interesting  pamphlet  about 
Junius,  J  will  put  my  name  to  it,  Jwiti 
set  that  question  at  rest  for  eter,*  Being 
further  pressed  by  the  same  person,  hii 
Lordship  said, — *  I'll  tell  you  this  for  yonr 
guide  generally,  JwUus  has  never  yet  been 
publicly  named.  None  qf  the  parties  ever 
guessed  at  as  Junius  was  the  true  Junius, 
Nobody  has  ever  suspected  him.  I  knew 
him,  and  know  all  about  it ;  and  I  pledge 
myself,  if  those  legs  will  permit  me,  to 
give  you  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  at 
soon  as  I  feel  myself  equal  to  the  Ubour.*  '^ 


*  Colonel  Barr^  and  Mr.  Dunning  were  both  dead. 
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This  is  no  doubt  a  singularly  interesting  and  important  communication, 
if  it  is  accurately  recollected  and  reported  by  Sir,  R.  Phillips  ;  but  we 
confess  its  value  is  somewhat  diminished  in  our  estimation  by  what  fol- 
lows, that  ^<  the  present  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  says,  '  It  is  not  impos- 
sible my  father  may  have  been  acquainted  with  the  fact^  but  perhaps  he 
was  under  some  obligation  to  secresy,  aa  he  never  made  any  communica' 
tion  to  me  on  the  subject.  " 

Mr.  Britton  then  proceeds  to  shew  that  there  is  no  inconsistency  between 
the  statement  of  the  Marquess  and  his  own  argument,  and  afterwards  to 
remove  some  objections  to  Mr.  Dunning  which  were  advanced  by  Mr. 
Mason  Good,  and  which  required  to  be  duly  considered  before  they  were 
put  aside.     In  turning  to  Colonel  Barr6  he  says,-^ 

"  The  peculiar  character  of  Col.  Barry's  in  which  I  am  enabled  to  develope  and 

eloquence  and  personal  temperament  es-  explain  many  events  in  his  life,  and  piany 

pecCedly  indicate  him  as  qualified  to  pro-  facts  and  incidents  tending  to  shew  hia 

duce  the  Lietters  of  Junius,  and  his  situa-  natural    disposition    to  mystify  his  oum 

tion    and    political  connexions   strongly  actions,  and  to  castigate  those  who  opposed 

corroborate  the  inference.    This  will  be  or  in  any  way  ii^ured  him.'' 
made  apparent  in  the  ensuing  narrative, 

We  remember  in  Horace  Walpole's  Memoirs  of  Georgfe  the  Third,  his 
account  of  the  impression  made  on  him  by  the  first  appearance  of  Colonel 
Barre  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  is  speaking  of  the  debates  on  the 
German  War  in  1761.  Lord  George  Sackville  was  finishing  his  speech  a* 
Walpole  entered : — "  My  ear  was  struck  with  sounds  I  had  little  been 
accustomed  to  of  late,  virulent  abuse  of  the  last  reign,  and  from  a  voice 
unknown  to  me.  I  turned  and  saw  a  face  equally  new ;  a  black,  robust 
man,  of  a  military  figure,  rather  hard-favoured.  He  was  not  young,  with 
a  peculiar  distortion  on  one  side  of  his  face,  which  it  seems  was  owing  to 
a  bullet  lodged  loosely  in  his  cheek,  and  which  gave  a  savage  glance  to 
one  eye.  What  I  less  expected  from  his  appearance,  was  very  classic  and 
elegant  diction^  and  as  determined  boldness  as  if  accustomed  to  harangue 
in  that  place.  He  told  the  House  that  in  the  late  King's  reign  we  had 
been  governed  solely  by  Hanoverian  counsels  and  measures,  and,  though 
called  to  order  (in  truth  unparliamentarily),  he  proceeded  with  the  ^ame 
vociferous  spirit  to  censure  all  ministers  but  Lord  Bute,  and  for  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  was  not  present,  he  used  the  appellation  of  a  profligate  minister  who 
had  thrust  himself  into  power  on  the  shoulders  of  the  mob,"  &c.  After 
some  further  detail,  Walpole  proceeds, — "  The  reader  must  imagine  the 
astonishment  occasioned  by  this  martial  CaBsar.  He  was  a  Colonel  Barr6, 
of  French  extraction,  born  at  Dublin,  and  had  served  some  years  in  the 
war  in  America  with  reputation,  prosecuting  his  studies  with  assiduity  in 
the  intervals  of  duty.  With  General  Wolfe  he  had  been  intimately  con- 
nected, both  as  an  officer  and  penman,  but  had  thought  himself  ill- 
used  by  Mr.  Pitt,  though  the  friends  of  the  latter,  and  Lord  Barringtoo, 
late  Secretary  of  War,  bore  witness  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  made  a  point  to 
serve  him.  In  his  younger  years  he  had  acted  plays  with  so  much  applause 
that  it  was  said  Garrick  had  offered  him  a  thousand  pounds  a-year  to  come 
on  the  stage.  This  man  therefore  had  been  selected  by  Lord  Fitzmaurice 
(become  Earl  of  Shelburne  by  the  death  of  his  father)  a*  a  bravo  to  run 
down  Mr,  Pitt,  Lord  Shelburne  held  a  little  knot  of  young  orators  at 
his  house ;  Colonel  Barr6  soon  overtopped  them,  and  Fox  had  pushed  on 
the  project  of  employing  him  to  insult  Pitt,  to  what  extent  was  surmised 
by  all  the  world."     In  a  debate  which  occurred  soon  after,  Barre,  to  show. 
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as  he  said,  that  he  had  not  taken  advantage  of  Pitt's  absence  to  abuse  him, 
rose  and  renewed  the  attack  with  redoubled  acrimony.  <*  Insult  of  language, 
terms,  manner,  were  addressed,  and  personally  addressed,  to  Mr.  Pitt  by 
that  bravo.  His  varieties,  inconsistencies,  arts,  popularity,  ambition,  were 
all  pressed  upon  Pitt  with  energy  and  bitterness,  and  the  whole  apostrophe 
wore  the  air  of  an  affront  rather  than  of  a  philippic,"  &c.  Walpole  adds, 
"  With  the  public  this  outrage  did  Mr.  Pitt  no  injury.  Barr6  was  abhorred 
as  a  barbarian  irregular,  and  Fox,  who  had  lent  such  kind  assistance  to  a 
ruffian,  drew  down  the  chief  odium  on  himself."  The  general  impression 
of  Barry's  savage  violence  of  temper  and  licence  of  language  was  made 
known  by  more  than  one  saying  of  the  wits  of  the  day :  and  Charles 
Townshend,  who  was  at  the  head  of  them,  seeing  a  member  give  Barr^  a 
biscuit,  said,  "  Oh,  you  should  feed  him  with  rawfesh"  * 

It  was  on  the  28th  of  April,  1767,  that  Junius,  under  the  name  of 
Poplicola^  commenced  in  the  Public  Advertiser  his  attacks.     LfOrd  Chat- 
ham was  the  first  person  on  whom  he  poured  forth  the  vials  of  his  wrath, 
and  he  followed  up  the  blow  by  two  letters.     One  of  them  under  the  same 
signature  and  the  other  under  that  of  Anti-Sejanus,  junior  ;  in  the  last  of 
these  an  attack  is  also  made  on  Lord  Bute.     Lord  Townshend  next  felt  the 
power  of  his  satire  ;  and  under  the  various  appellations  of  Mnemon,  Do- 
mitian,   Vindex,  Atticus,  Lucius,   Brutus,  and  others,  he  continued  his 
labours  from  the  28th  of  April,  1767,  till  the  21st  January,  1769,  when  he 
finally  adopted  for  his  more  elaborate  compositions  the  signature  of  Junius, 
which  he  had  previously  used  in  a  single  instance  ;  that  of  Philo'Junius 
he  assumed  for  subjects  of  minor  importance.     His  last  political  letter 
was  printed  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  May  12,  1772.     His  reason,  Mr. 
Britton  tells  us,  for  thus  retiring  from  the  field  he  has  himself  given  in 
his  private  communication  to  Mr.  Woodfall.     As  early  as  1769  he  writes, 
**  I  am  weary  of  attacking  a  set  of  brutes,  whose  writings  are  really  too  dull 
to  furnish  me  with  even  the  materials  of  contention,  and  whose  measures 
are  too  gross  and  direct  to  be  the  subject  of  argument,  or  to  require  illus- 
tration."    Twelve  months  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  public  writer,  in  his 
last  private  letter  to  Mr.  Woodfall,  he  states  the  cause  of  his  silence : 
"  I  have  seen  the  signals  thrown  out  for  your  old  friend  and  correspondent. 
Be  assured  I  have  had  good  reason  for  not  complying  with  them.     In  the 
present  state  of  things,  if  I  were  to  write  again,  I  must  be  as  silly  as  any  of 
the  horned  cattle  that  run  mad  through  the  city,  or  as  any  of  your  wise 
aldermen.     /  meant  the  cause  and  the  public,  both  are  given  up.     I  feel 
for  the  honour  of  this  country,  when  I  see  that  there  are  not  ten  men  in  it 
who  will  unite  and  stand  together  upon  any  one  question.     But  it  is  all 
alike  vile  and  contemptible." 

Mr.  Britton  now  gives  a  list  of  almost  all  the  celebrated  names  which 
have  appeared  to  contest  the  honour  of  the  authorship  of  these  letters : 
and,  in  a  compendious  manner,  shews  the  reasons  for  their  rejection. 
Many  of  them,  indeed,  as  they  have  been  advanced  without  any  substan- 
tial claims,  may  be  at  once  dismissed ;  and  others,  upon  deeper  inquiry, 
will  be  found  wanting  in  some  essential  points.  On  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject Dr.  Mason  Good's  preface  to  his  edition  of  Junius  may  be  read  with 
advantage.     lu  the  course  of  Mr.  Britton 's  inquiries  he  learnt  from  Sir 


*  See  additional  particulars  of  Colonel  Barr^  in  Chatham  Correspondence,  vol.  ii, 
p.  41,  166.171,  and  the  notes,  coniainiog  extracts  from  the  Mitchell  Correipondenot. 
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David  Brewster  that  a  Captain  Hendersou,  storekeeper  at  Exeter,  was  of 
opinion  that  Barr6  wrote  the  Letters.  On  inquiry  he  found  that  this  gen- 
tleman was  dead,  and  that  he  had  been  preparing  his  remarks  on  Junius 
for  the  press.  He  had  apparently  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  the 
inquiry,  but  his  voluminous  papers  were  not  left  in  a  state  fit  for  publica- 
tion. However  Mr.  Britton  has  been  allowed  to  avail  himself  of  all  that  is 
useful  <<  in  the  captain's  lucubrations ;"  and  he  says  that  the  particulars  of 
Colonel  Barr6*s  personal  and  political  history  which  he  has  collected  from 
them  are  highly  interesting  additions  to  the  scanty  biography  of  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  men  of  the  last  century.* 

The  next  authority  quoted  by  our  author  is  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Popham,  of  Chilton,  in  Wiltshire,  who,  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Bowood, 
became  an  occasional  guest  and  met  many  of  the  celebrated  political 
characters  assembled  there  during  the  Junius  years  of  1769  to  1772. 
Amongst  these,  Mr.  Dunning  and  Colonel  Barr^  were  the  most  regular 
and  constant.  They  spent  the  parliamentary  recess  together  at  Bowood 
for  many  successive  years.  They  represented  the  boroughs  of  Calne  and 
High  Wycombe,  both  in  the  patronage  of  Lord  Shelbume. 


'*  Public  men  and  public  measures  were 
necessarily  the  subjects  of  frequent  con- 
versation at  these  symposiums,  amongst 
which  the  Lettert  of  Junius  had  no  small 
share  of  comment  and  criticism.  The 
extraordinary  finesse  displayed  in  mixed 
parties  by  the  three  persons  above-named, 
and  the  difference  of  their  language  when 
comparatively  in  conclave,  excited  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  my  friend,  and  he 
became  confirmed  in  opinion  that  they 
were  either  the  authors  of  the  Letters  re- 
ferred to,  or  were  familiar  with  the  writer. 
The  *  Public  Advertiser  *  was  regularly 
sought  for  and  referred  to  daily  with 
avi(Uty,  and  on  one  particular  occasion  it 
was  spoken  of  with  unusual  curiosity  and 
confidence.  At  the  dinner  table  on  a 
certain  day,  when  the  clergyman  and  the 
three  politicians  only  were  present,  Junius 
was  not  only  noticed,  but  a  certain  attack 
on  his  writings,  which  had  just  excited 
much  attention,  was  freely  discussed.    On 

Mr.  Britton  says  he  has  had  much  difficulty  in  attempting  to  compare 
the  dates,  circumstances,  opinions,  and  events  connecting  Junius  with  the 
personal  history  of  Lord  Shelbume,  Barr6,  and  Dunning,  as  no  satisfactory 


this  occasion,  one  of  the  party  remarked 
that  it  would  be  shewn  up  and  confuted 
by  Junius  in  the  next  day's  Advertiser. 
When  the  paper  came  the  next  day,  instead 
of  the  Junius,  there  was  a  note  by  *  the 
printer '  stating  that  the  letter  would  ap- 
pear in  the  ensuing  number.  '  Thence- 
forward,' said  Dr.  Popham,  *  I  was  con- 
vinced that  one  qf  my  three  Jriends  was 
Junius,*  This  opinion  he  afterwards  re- 
peated to  me.  Many  years  intimacy  with 
Mr.  Bayliffe  and  Mr.  Ralph  Gaby,  of 
Chippenham,  two  respectable  solicitors  of 
that  borough,  and  who  had  frequent  in- 
tercourse with  the  Bowood  parties  above- 
named,  strengthened  this  impression,  for 
each  of  these  gentlemen  believed  that  the 
Letters  of  Junius  were  written  by  one  of 
those  eminent  politicians.  The  widow  of 
Mr.  Bayliffe,  a  well-informed  lady  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  her  age,  informs  me  that 
her  husband  died  with  this  conviction.*' 


*  So  far  from  the  subject  of  Junius  being  exhausted,  we  are  informed  that  a  new 
harvest  of  publications  is  ready  for  the  sickle.  There  is  forthcoming  a  volume  by 
Coulton,  the  editor  of  the  **  Britannia"  newspaper.  Mr.  Murray  has  lately  advertised 
a  work  on  Junius.  Lady  Francis  is  to  produce  some  fresh  arguments  in  her  husband^s 
favour.  In  America  two  works  are  preparing.  A  gentleman  in  Sussex  is  writing  in 
favour  of  Lord  Chesterfield ;  and  Mr.  Woodfall  is  preparing  a  new  edition  for  Mr. 
Henry  Bohn.  Mr.  Britton  says,  that  a  catalogue  of  the  books  and  pamphlets  which 
have  been  published  on  Junius  would  astonish  the  reader,  independent  of  the  papers 
and  letters  in  magazines  and  reviews.  Mr.  Britton  adds,  that  Sir  David  Brewster  has 
been  engaged  for  some  years  past  in  investigating  the  authorship  of  Junius^  and  is  in- 
clined to  ascribe  it  to  Lachlan  Macleant  whom  he  also  regards  as  the  author  of  the 
Quebec  pamphlet.  This  person's  claims,  it  appears,  have  been  examined  in  Mr. 
Chalmers'  Suppl.  Apology  to  the  Believers  in  Shakespere  Papers. — Rbv. 
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memoir  of  them  has  heen  published;  but  with  much  labour  and  per- 
severance he  has  examined  and  digested  both  public  and  private  records, 
^^  and  the  result,  though  it  may  not  produce  conviction  in  the  mind  of 
every  reader,  unquestionably  establishes  a  very  strong  case  in  favour  of 
Colonel  Barri  a^  the  author  of  Junius.  It  appears  highly  probable  also 
that  Lord  Shelbume  supplied  Barr6  with  the  secret  political  information 
which  those  letters  display,  and  that  Dunning,  the  friend  and  coadjutor 
of  both,  was,  at  all  events,  acquainted  with  the  secret,  and  was  consulted 
upon  the  legal  topics  which  Junius  discussed/'  In  the  sketch  of  Colonel 
Barrels  life  which  Mr.  Britton  gives,  he  shews  that  on  the  chief  political 
questions  discussed  by  Junius  his  opinions  were  in  unison  with  those 
which  Barr6  advocated  at  the  same  time  in  Parliament ;  and  fUrther,  that 
there  w^re  ample  reasons  for  the  concealment  of  the  authorship,  for 
Barr6,  having  become  a  pensions*  upon  the  public,  after  the  publication  of 
the  Letters,  could  not,  consistently  with  the  high  political  principles  incul- 
cated by  Junius,  avow  himself  the  writer  of  those  extraordinary  pro- 
ductions. 

In  1759  Colonel  Barr^  served  under  Wolfe  and  Townshend  in  Ame- 
rica. He  considered  himself  neglected,  and  wrote  a  private  letter  to  Mr. 
Pitt  for  preferment.  In  1760  an  anonymous  pamphlet  appeared  impeaching 
and  satirizing  the  conduct  of  General  Townshend  as  Commander  of  the 
Quebec  expedition  after  the  death  of  Wolfe.  It  is  called,  **  A  Letter  to  an 
Honourable  Brigadier-General,  Commander-in-Chief  of  His  Majesty's 
Forces  in  Canada."  It  excited  much  attention,  and  led  to  an  hostile 
meeting  between  Townshend  and  the  flarl  of  Albemarle.  Now,  the  im- 
portance of  this  fact  is,  that  this  letter  has  been  supposed  to  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  those  of  Junius,  in  its  spirit  and  style.*  Mr.  Britton 
thinks  there  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt  of  the  author  of  the  respective  works 
being  the  same  person.  It  was  lately  reprinted,  with  valuable  original  re- 
marks, tending  to  show  that  this  letter  was  really  from  the  pen  of  Junius ; 
and  secondly,  refuting  the  opinion  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  the  author 
of  the  letters  with  that  signature.  This  second  branch  of  the  argument 
necessarily  followed  upon  the  first,  for  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  too  young  to 
have  written  in  the  year  1760;  and  therefore,  if  he  was  the  author  of 
Junius,  this  letter  must  have  been  written  by  some  other  person.  Walpole 
mentions  it  in  his  Memoir  of  George  the  Third,  and  the  eflfect  it  produced. 
He  says, — "  TTie  pamphlet  was  certainly  written  under  the  direction  of 
Mr,  Fox^\  and  could  not  fail  to  be  agreeable  to  the  partizans  of  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland."  Mr.  Britton  has  very  justly  pressed  his  arguments  on 
this  point  of  the  subject  as  strongly  as  he  could,  for  he  was  aware  that  his 
carrying  these  outworks  would  go  far  to  give  him  possession  of  the  citadeL 
Mr.  Simmons,  the  editor  of  the  republication  of  it,  says, — "  It  was  written  if 
not  by  a  soldier,  at  all  events  by  a  person  well  skilled  in  military  affairs. 
In  style,  phraseology,  and  matter,  in  sarcastic  irony,  bold  interrogation, 
stinging  sarcasm,  and  severe  personalities,  in  frequent  taunts  of  *  treachery,* 
*  desertion,'  and  *  cowardice,'  it  so  closely  resembles  the  compositions  of 
Junius,  that  the  identity  of  their  authorship  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt.'* 
Was  then  Colonel  Barr^  the  author  of  this  letter?  was  the  author  of  this 
letter  also  the  writer  of  Junius  ?     Now,  as  this  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of 

*  See  Gent.  Mag.  for  March,  1841,  where  we  have  diicourted  more  largely  oo  this 
subject, 
t  How  would  this  agree  with  Mr.  Britton'i  bypotheiia  ? 
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the  most  important  of  the  arguments  Mr.  Britton  had  to  advance,  we 
should  advise  him  in  another  edition,  if  he  has  it  in  his  power,  to  support 
it  hy  adducing  some  specimens  of  Colonel  Barr6*s  style  and  manner,  and 
use  of  words,  in  his  speeches,  and  to  show  such  resemblance  to  those  used 
in  these  Letters  as  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  authors.  Nothing  would 
be  so  likely  to  advance  him  in  the  path  of  success,  and  to  convince  thoM 
who  are  still  hesitating  in  their  decision. 

It  was  on  his  return  from  America  that  Colonel  Barr6  formed  his  in-* 
timacy  with  Lord  Shelbume,  and  in  1761  he  sat  as  member  for  Chipping 
Wycombe.  He  had  been  a  practised  and  skilful  debater  in  the  Court  61 
the  India  House;  and  Lord  Shelbume,  hearing  of  his  abilities,  selected 
him  as  his  nominee.  When  George  Grenville  and  Lord  Shelbume  came 
into  office  in  1763,  Colonel  Barr6  held  appointments  to  the  amount  of 
4,000/.  a-year,  so  important  and  useful  his  services  were  esteemed.  It 
had  been  often  remarked  that  Junius  always  mentions  Mr.  Grenville  with 
respect,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  used  to  say,  that  whoever  Junius  was 
he  must  be  looked  for  among  the  friends  or  adherents  of  Mr.  Grenville.* 
When  Lord  Shelburne  retired,  Colonel  Barr^,  participating  in^his  feelings, 
soon  voted  in  opposition  to  the  government,  for  which  he  was  dismissed, 
and  lost  all  his  valuable  military  offices  and  emoluments.  *<  This  extrit« 
ordinary  act  of  punishment  for  a  vote  given  in  a  legislative  capacity  (says 
Mr.  Britton)  was  sufficient  to  justify  and  provoke  the  sevete  animadver- 
sions of  Jumus  on  those  who  inflicted  it/*  But  we  take  it,  severe  as  it 
was,  it  was  a  punishment  which  in  every  administration  duly  follows  the 
committal  of  the  crime ;  he  who  votes  in  opposition  to  his  party,  ought  to 
have  prepared  himself  beforehand  for  the  resignation  of  his  place. 

In  1765  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  induce  Barr6  to  join  the 
Rockingham  party,  but  when  Lord  Shelbume  again  came  into  office, 
Barr^  was  appointed  one  of  the  vice-treasurers  of  Ireland,  and  as  one  of 
the  privy  council.  Lord  Chatham  from  ill-health  soon  retired,  and  then 
the  ministry  became  divided  into  parties,  each  complaining  of  the  other, 
and  all  intriguing  for  their  own  advantage.  In  this  state  of  affairs  ap- 
peared a  letter,  signed  Poplicola,  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  28th  April, 
1767,  containing  a  violent  attack  on  Lord  Chatham.  Here  is  the  earliest 
epistle  which  is  attributed  to  Junius.  Ten  other  letters  on  different  subjects 
appeared  the  same  year,  with  various  signatures  ;  in  the  fourth  (dated  25th 
Aug.  1767)  and  signed  "  A  Faithful  Monitor,"  Lord  George  Townshond, 
the  Brigadier-General,  who  had  been  attacked  in  1760,  is  bitterly  assailed, 
together  with  his  brother.  The  following  passage  Mr.  Britton  quotes, 
**  1  am  not  a  stranger  to  this  joa*'  nobile  fratrum.  I  have  served  under 
the  one,  and  have  been  forty  times  promised  to  he  sei*ved  hy  the  other" 


*  Mr.  Britton  says,  *^  Connected  with  those  persons  and  events  it  is  of  importance 
to  notice  the  circumstance  of  Junitit^s  constant  advocacy  or  approval  of  Mr.  George 
GrenviUCf  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  unpublished  letters  of  Junius,  sidd 
to  be  secretly  preserved  at  Stowe,  in  a  my$teriou8  box  with  three  teals ,  would  afford  an 
explanation  of  this  political  friendship.  The  existence  of  certain  letters  from  Junius 
to  Mr.  Grenville  has  been  so  fully  acknowledged  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville, 
the  present  Lord  Nugent,  and  other  members  of  the  family,  that  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  such  documents  are  preserved  in  that  splendid  mansion,  although  the  num- 
ber of  them,  and  the  nature  of  their  contents,  have  been  often  mentioned  with  various 
circumstances  of  exaggeration  and  improbability.  It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  the 
reason  of  their  being  still  withheld  from  the  public.  1  respectfully  applied  to  the  pre- 
sent Duke  of  Buckingham  for  an  examination  of  them,  or  for  any  account  which  his 
Grace  might  think  it  right  to  impart,  but  was  repuh^d  with  a  laconic  refusal." — Rby. 
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Now  Barre  served  in  the  regiment  of  which  Lord  George  Townshend  was 
colonel,  and  his  brother  Charles  was  Secretary  of  War  in  1761  and  1762, 
and  must  have  had  frequent  communication  with  Colonel  Barr6,  "  and  it 
is  hi^^Y prohahle  that,  in  his  official  capacity,  he  had  promised  the  Colonel 
that  promotion  which  he  was  then  seeking,  and  which  he  afterwards 
obtained." 

There  are  inconveniences  and  difficulties  attending  the  best  and  most 
prosperous  hypotheses,  sent  perhaps  to  try  our  patience  or  exercise  our  in- 
genuity :  and  lo  !  Mr.  Britton,  spreading  his  sails  in  the  full  gale  of  pros- 
perity, and  almost  seeing  the  harbour,  has  been  like  to  strike  on  a  quick- 
sand, and  he  and  his  goodly  cargo  go  to  the  bottom :  for  he  has  discovered 
that  in  some  of  Junius*  Letters  which  assail  Lord  Townshend  and  the 
members  of  the  cabinet.  Lord  Shelbume,  the  friend  and  constant  patron 
of  Colonel  Barr6,  is  castigated  under  the  name  of  Malagrida  ;  an  Italian 
Jesuit,  who  was  burned  on  a  charge  of  heresy,  and  suspected  of  being 
concerned  in  an  attempt  to  murder  the  King  of  Portugal.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  this  must  be  explained ;  and  who  is  to  explain  it,  but  he  who  is  the 
author  of  the  difficulty  ?     Accordingly  Mr.  Britton  acknowledges — 

"  That  it  will  be  necessary  to  admit  one  project:    or  secondly,  that  such  attacks 

of  two  propositions,  from  both  of  which  (which  are  confined  to  a  period  of  a  few 

the  reader  may  at  first  be  inclined  to  dis-  months)  were  made  upon  his  lordship  by 

sent.     Firstly,  that  such  attacks  are  not  Colonel  Barr^,  equally  without  any  real 

sincere,  and  that  Lord  Shelbume  was  cog-  animosity,  and  with  the  object  of  conceal- 

nizant  of  the  writer  who  assailed  his  pub-  ing  even  from  the  party  attacked  their 

lie  conduct ;  permitting  the  same  under  the  source  and  origin  :  in  the  latter  case  we 

mask  of  secrecy,  for  the  purpose  of  over-  must  infer  that  at  a  subsequent  time  the 

throwing  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  ministry,  Earl  was  made  acquainted  with  the  secret, 

and  at    the   same   time    to    conceal  the  and  became  a  party  to  the  later  satires 

more  effectually  his  participation  in  such  a  under  the  signature  of  Junitu.** 

Mr.  Britton  thinks  the  last  supposition  the  more  reasonable  ;  for  Junius 
was  capable  of  assailing  his  political  benefactor,  as  he  was  capable  of  the 
meanest  falsehood  and  dissimulation  ;  but  in  this  instance  it  is  only  necessary 
to  suppose  that  Barre,  to  disguise  and  conceal  himself  and  party ^  ex- 
tended to  the  Earl  of  Shelbume  a  small  portion  of  the  censure  which  he 
lavished  so  abundantly  on  Bute,  Grafton,  and  other  leading  members  of  a 
corrupt  and  venal  government.  Mr.  Britton  then  brings  forward  an 
instance  of  dissimulation  and  falsehood  both  in  Barr6  and  Junius  towards 
Lord  Chatham :  for  it  appears  by  the  Chatham  Correspondence  that  at  the 
very  same  period^  when  he  was  stigmatising  the  Earl  of  Chatham  in  the 
Public  Advertiser  as  an  idiot,  a  lunatic,  and  a  traitor,  he  addressed  his 
Lordship  privately  in  terms  like  these—"  If  I  were  to  give  way  to  the  sen- 
timents of  respect  and  veneration  which  I  have  always  entertained  for  your 
character,  or  to  the  warmth  of  my  attachment  to  your  person,  I  should 
write  a  longer  letter  than  your  Lordship  would  have  time  or  inclination  to 
read."  From  this  it  is  inferred  that  Barr^,  as  the  writer  of  these  letters ^ 
was  capable  of  attacking  his  patron,  in  order  to  shield  himself  from  dis- 
covery whilst  pursuing  more  important  objects.  Mr.  Britton  has  en- 
deavoured to  shew  that  Junius  was  not  always  sincere  in  his  political 
tirades  ;  but,  acknowledging  the  ingenuity  of  his  defence,  we  still  think  this 
one  of  the  most  difficult  passages  in  the  whole  subject  of  discussion.  Would 
nothing  do  but  a  term  of  the  greatest  reproach  and  infamy  ?  Lord  Shel- 
bume might  say — 

It  is  true  that  you  might  have  dusembled  your  love, 
But  why  did  you  kick  me  down  atairs  ? 
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again  we  find  in  another  letter,  signed  "  Atticus,"  in  1768,  Lord  Sbelbume 
"  is  assailed  in  strong  and  animated  language."  It  was  on  the  21st  of 
January,  1769,  that  the  Letter  appeared  which  stands^r^^  in  the  recog- 
nised edition  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  though  one  with  the  same  signature 
appeared  in  the  preceding  November.  In  this  year  (1769)  Junius  wrote 
and  Barre  spoke.  "  Their  letters,"  says  our  author,  "  in  the  Chatham 
Correspondence,  especially  with  reference  to  the  proceedings  against  the 
printers  {for  the  letter  to  the  King),  are  exceedingly  interesting  and  valu- 
able. Those  of  Colonel  Barre  are  vigorous  and  acute ;  but  (as  might  be 
expected  in  familiar  letters)  not  marked  with  the  same  degree  of  polished 
eloquence  as  the  published  writings  of  Junius." 

In  the  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Britton  in  a  note  from  Junius*8  letter  to 
Lord  Mansfield  on  his  charge  to  the  jury  on  this  occasion,  we  find  an  ex- 
ample of  what  Lord  Brougham  observed,  that  some  of  Junius*s  satire  is  so 
general  in  expression  that  it  might  be  applied  to  one  person  as  to  another ; 
that  it  is  not  an  arrow  aimed  by  a  skilful  archer  at  a  particular  mark  and 
a  vulnerable  point,  but  rather  is  like  a  net  thrown  to  sweep  into  it  anything 
that  may  fall  in  its  way.  No  doubt  many  persons  disliked,  and  expressed 
their  dislike,  of  Lord  Mansfield's  character  as  a  politician, — upbraided  him 
for  timidity,  and  even  duplicity ;  but  to  say  <<  that  our  language  has  no 
term  of  reproach,  the  mind  no  idea  of  detestation,  that  has  not  been  hap- 
pily applied  and  exhausted  against  him,"  is  a  mere  rhetorical  piece  of 
declamation,  wanting  in  propriety  of  application,  and  which  might  as  justly 
have  been  used  against  any  other  of  his  victims,  bad  he  opened  his  common- 
place book  at  that  page. 

An  attack  on  Lord  Harrington  by  Junius  and  by  Colonel  Barr6  is 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Britton,  as  showing  an  identity  of  sentiment  between 
them,  and  therefore  confirming  the  opinions  already  urged, — ^and  with  this 
the  writings  of  Junius  close.  He  finished  his  literary  labours  with  this 
attack,  under  the  signature  of  '<  Nemesis,"  12th  May,  1772,  and  attributes 
his  resolution  to  write  no  more  to  the  want  of  public  spirit  and  honour : — 
"  There  are  not  ten  men  who  will  unite  and  stand  together  on  any  one 
question ;  but  it  is  all  alike  vile  and  contemptible."  If  all  Junius  had  said 
had  resembled  his  parting  words,  he  would  not  have  been  accused  of  de- 
viating from  truth  so  much  as  he  has  been.  Both  the  King  and  the 
country  were  sick  of  administrations  that  shifted  like  the  scenes  of  the 
playhouse ;  nor  did  anything  permanent  appear  till  the  helm  of  the  state 
was  confided  to  the  hands  of  the  younger  Pitt. 

Much  more,  we  think,  has  been  said  in  the  Junius  controversy  about 
resemblance  of  handwriting  than  the  point  is  worthy  for  the  art  of  disguising 
writing  may  be  learnt  without  difficulty  ;  but  perhaps  Mr.  Britton  is  right 
when  he  savs — 


"  It  would  be  hardly  proper  to  conclade 
an  essay  on  the  authorship  of  Junius  with- 
out some  remarks  on  his  handtoriting — a 
subject  which  has  received  particular  at- 
tention from  every  writer  on  the  subject, 
since  the  fac-similes  of  the  letters  in  Wood- 
fall's  possession  were  engraved  and  pub- 
lished. The  penmanship  of  the  Junius 
letters  is  most  peculiar.  Notwithstanding 
a  semblance  in  the  formation  of  certain 
words  and  letters,  no  unprejudiced  person 
can  consider  it  as  the  hand-writing  of  Sir 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXX. 


Philip  Francis.  It  is  still  more  unlike 
that  of  Lord  George  Sackville,  and  I  must 
acknowledge  that  it  is  widely  different 
from  that  of  either  Lord  Shelbume  or 
Colonel  Barre.  Dunniog's  hand-writing 
is  nearer  to  that  of  Junius  than  that  of  any 
other  of  the  presumed  authors.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  that  by  a  very  slight 
effort  he  could  have  so  disguised  his 
ordinary  writing  as  to  present  the  exact 
character  and  appearance  of  the  mysterious 
correspondence.     But,  having   seen  the 
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papen  in  Mr.  Woodfall*8  possessioii,  I  whoever  wu  the  peoman  the  writing  was 
have  arrived  at  a  coDcIusion,  which  the  his  natural  hand,  and  not  in  any  way 
fac-similes  would  equally  lead  to,  that     disguised.*' 

It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  an  amanuensis  was  employed  to 
transcribe  the  communications  between  Junius  and  the  printer,  and  was 
entrusted  with  the  important  secret.  Mr.  Britton  thinks  that  WtUiam 
Greatrakes  was  the  actual  copyist  of  these  letters.  The  history  of  this 
person  is  much  varied  in  its  circmnstances.  He  is  buried  in  Hungerford 
churchyard,  with  the  inscription  ^  Stat  nominis  umbra."  He  was  known 
to  Lord  Chatham  and  Mr.  Fox.  He  was  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
author  of  the  Junius  Letters, — by  his  family  they  were  ascribed  to  him. 
The  fac  simile  of  Junius's  writing  seemed  to  agree  with  his.  It  is  also 
said  that  he  was  intimate  with  Lord  Shelbume,  and  a  resident  in  his 
house  when  Junius  was  in  the  course  of  publication.*  In  1804  a  Mr. 
Murphy,  of  Cork,  printed  the  following  letter  in  the  Cork  Mercantile 
Chronicle,  founded  on  information  he  received  from  a  friend  in  the  city. 


"  Some  time  about  the  year  1767,  a 
young  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Great- 
rakes (of  a  family  which  resides  at  a  place 
called  Killeagh,  near  Youghall),  went  to 
London,  after  going  through  the  neces- 
sary studies  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  called  to  the  Irish 
bar.  After  a  stay  of  four  or  five  years  he 
was  seized  at  Hungerford,  on  his  return 
home,  with  a  disease  which  proved  mortal. 
His  trunk,  &c.  arrived,  agreeable  to  the 


direction,  to  his  family  in  Ireland.  A  re- 
lation of  the  family  (through  whom  the 
writer  received  the  account),  was  called 
in  by  the  mother  to  undertake  the  task  of 
inspecting  his  papers,  anumg  wkick  h€ 
di$covered  the  lettert  qf  Junius  m  the 
hand-ioriting  qfthe  deceased  young  man, 
with  all  the  interlineations f  corrections, 
and  erasures,  which  suflSciently  established 
them  as  the  original  manuscripts.  (Sept* 
7,  1804.)" 


Mr.  Murphy  has  at  this  time  a  distinct  recollection  of  these  statements, 
and  a  Mrs.  Ronayne,  of  Youghal,  a  niece  of  Mr.  Greatrakes,  says  "  that 
she  has  heard  he  used  to  say  that  during  his  life  the  author  of  Junius 
would  never  be  known,  as  that  secret  would  go  with  him  to  his  grave." 
There  are,  however,  from  other  authorities,  such  variations  and  contradic- 
tions to  various  portions  of  the  narrative  relating  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Letters  as  to  remove  from  it  the  character  of  an  authentic  doctunent 
worthy  to  be  adduced  as  testimony. 

In  his  latter  pages  Mr.  Britton  sums  up  his  arguments  advanced  in  the 
preceding  pages.  He  shows  that  Colonel  Barr6  had  the  same  hostilities 
and  friendships  as  Junius,  the  same  opinions  on  public  measures ;  was  of 
the  rank  of  life  such  a  writer  might  be  supposed  to  be.  He  says  also, — 
"  Nearly  every  writer  on  this  interesting  question  admits  that  Junius  was 
of  mature  age  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  celebrated  satires  ;  and  the  want  of 
this  qualification  is  one  of  the  strongest  objections  to  the  claims  of  Sir 
Philip  Francis.  Barre  was  in  his  43rd  year  when  the  first  letter  ascribed 
to  Junius  was  written,  and  in  his  47th  when  Junius  exclaimed  to  Wilkes, 
Hn  reply  to  an  invitation  to  the  Mansion  House  Ball),  *  Alas  !  mv  age  and 
figure  would  do  but  little  credit  to  my  partner.'"  That  Junius  also  was  or 
had  been  in  the  British  army,  it  is  said,  hardly  admits  of  a  question. 
This  corresponds  to  Barry's  claims.  Lord  Brougham  and  others  have 
asserted  that  he  was  not  a  lawyer  by  profession,  from  some  imperfections 


*  See  Gent  Mag.  Deo.  1813  for  a  letter  signed  **  One  of  the  Pack.*'     He  died  ob 
hia  way  lirom  Bristol  to  London,  2iid  Aag .  1781,  agtd  52. 
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in  his  legal  acquirements.     That  he  was  an  Irishman  is  generally  sup- 
posed ;  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  a  proficient  in  the  French  language. 

Barr6  waa  a  man  of  moral  and  physical 
courage,  a  scholar,  and  an  acute  and  se- 
vere politician.  He  possessed  sound  pa- 
triotism, was  deeply  versed  in  military  sci- 
ence and  practical  warfare,  and  intimately 
associated  with  some  of  the  most  profound 
statesmen  of  his  age,  with  whom  he  long  con- 
tinued to  co-operate  in  the  intrigues  and 
contentions  of  party  rivalry  and  hostility. 
In  all  his  characteristics,  aa  a  gentleman, 
a  politician,  and  a  soldier,  he  was  fdlly 
competent  to  carry  on  and  complete  the 
delicate,  the  arduous,  and  the  hazardous 
task  of  writing  the  series  of  Letters  which 
I  have  ventured  to  ascribe  to  him,  a  task 
which  must  have  involved  him  impercept- 
ibly in  an  intricate  labyrinth  of  mental 
labour,  as  well  as  exposed  him  in  no  com- 
mon degree  to  personal  responsibility  and 
danger." 


"Finally,"  says  Mr.  Britton,  *'  the  sar- 
castic eloquence  of  Barr^  was  precisely 
that  of  Junius,  and  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged  that  his  speeches  must  have  pos- 
sessed literary  merits  :  they  were  most 
imperfectlv  represented  in  Uie  newspaper 
reports  of  the  period.  His  memorable 
attack  on  Pitt  {Lord  Chatham)  ^  on  his 
first  entrance  into  Parliament,  has  its  pa- 
rallel only  in  the  violent  antipathies  of 
Junius,  If  the  statements,  the  facts,  and 
the  arguments  contained  in  the  preceding 
pages  should  fail  to  remove  that  veil  which 
has  so  long  obscured  the  authorship  of 
Junius^s  Letters,  they  most  nevertheless 
propitiate  the  reader  in  behalf  of  Colonel 
Barr^,  who,  it  must  be  admitted,  possessed 
most  of  the  talents  and  qualifications  which 
the  best  informed  critics  consider  to  be 
essential   characteristics  of   that  writer. 


Among  the  names  of  the  candidates  for  the  authorship  of  these  Letters,  Mr* 
Britton  has  not  mentioned  that  of  Horace  Walpole,  which  was  first  advanced 
by  Sir  Charles  Grey ;  and  his  reasons  are  given  in  one  of  the  volumes  of 
the  new  edition  of  Walpole's  Letters.  This  had  long  been  Sir  Charles  Grey's 
opinion,  and  when  he  was  in  India,  he  transmitted  his  papers  on  the  sub- 
ject to  Lord  Lansdowne  and  other  literary  friends  for  their  judgment. 
His  proofs  were  formed  from  various  sources,  and  particularly  from  a 
resemblance  of  style,  and  a  mutual  use  of  the  same  phrases  and  forms  ot 
speech.  There  is  also  another  argument  on  which  he  lays  much  weight, 
and  which  he  draws  from  the  silence  of  Walpole  in  his  Correspondence 
regarding  Junius,  so  that  his  name  never  occurs.  As  Walpole  knew 
everthing  that  occurred  worthy  of  notice  in  the  political  world,  or  in  the 
society  of  private  life,  and  as  his  object  was  to  make  his  Letters  as  inte- 
resting as  new  anecdotes  told  with  grace  and  wit  could  make  them,  it  cer- 
tainly appeared  extraordinary  that,  while  he  mentions  things  of  less  import- 
ance, he  passed  over  a  subject  on  which  the  whole  nation  was  talking,  and 
about  which  curiosity  was  in  a  remarkable  degree  excited.  This  silence 
seemed  very  suspicious.  Sir  Charles  Grey  suspected  Walpole  of  great 
subtlety  in  this  matter,  and,  coupling  this  with  other  circumstances,  he 
seems  to  have  formed  a  very  decided  opinion  on  the  subject.  But  since 
these  arguments  have  been  advanced,  many  additional  works  of  Walpole 
have  been  published,  and  in  them  the  name  of  Junius  not  unfrequently 
appears ;  and  also  the  library  at  Strawberry  Hill  has  been  laid  open,  and 
we  ourselves  possess  Walpole's  copy  of  Junius* s  Letters y  which  we  pur- 
chased there,  in  which  he  has  written  many  notes  directly  denying  the 
justice  of  many  of  Junius's  accusations.  We  also  know  that  not  only  was 
Walpole  not  the  author  of  those  Letters,  but  that  he  was  as  ignorant  as 
we  are  on  the  subject,  and,  like  us,  amused  himself  by  conjectures  formed 
on  probability  of  circumstances.  W^e  have  not  all  Walpole*s  works  by  us 
at  this  time,  or  we  could  enlarge  the  amount  of  our  references ;  but  we 
may  mention  that  in  his  Correspondence  with  the  Countess  of  Ossory, 
vol.  i.  p.  14,  he  writes,  "  Lady  Barrymore  went  yesterday  to  Compeigne ; 
Marshal  Richelieu  had  orders  to  take  care  she  had  a  b  ;x  at  the  opera 
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here,  hut  dont  tell  Junius  so.**  Ditto,  p.  24,  "  I  hope  to  have  more  dig- 
nified news  from  Paris,  where  the  Due  D'Aiguiller  is  at  last  minister.  I 
expect  to  find  many  a  Junius  there,  at  least  in  ballads."  Ditto,  p.  47, 
speaking  of  Andrew  Stuart's  Letters  to  Lord  Mansfield,  he  says,  "  It  is 
admirable,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  Scot  depicts  a  Scot  with  ten 
times  more  address  than  Churchill  did  Junius** 

In  his  Memoirs  of  George  the  Third,  we  find  also  one  or  two  references 
to  Junius.  Vol.  iii.  p.  354,  he  says,  "  The  celebrated  and  unknown 
writer,  Junius,  threw  his  firebrands  about,  among  so  many  combustibles, 
but  aimed  them  chiefly  at  the  head  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton."  Again, 
p.  383,  '^  Lord  Shelbume  attacked  the  Duke  of  Bedford  in  his  own  town 
of  Bedford,  and  carried  a  mayor  against  him.  The  celebrated  Junius 
published  an  infamous  attack  on  the  same  Duke,  on  the  insult  he  received 
in  Devonshire,  by  justifying  which  the  writer  gave  a  hit  the  air  of  pre- 
meditated assassination.  Sir  William  Draper,  a  brave  officer,  attached  to 
the  Duke  and  Lord  Granby,  who  had  been  abused  by  the  same  author^ 
but  not  of  sound  intellects,  published,  in  his  name,  a  challenge  to  the  dark 
Satirist,  which  the  latter  answei*ed  with  jests,  and  without  any  manly 
spirit.*'  Again,  p.  401,  "  These  many  essays  towards  an  insurrection 
were  crowned  by  the  unparalleled  remonstrance  of  Junius  to  the  King, 
the  most  daring  insult  ever  offered  to  a  Prince  but  in  times  of  open 
rebellion,  and  aggravated  by  the  many  truths  it  contained.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  singularity  of  this  satire  but  the  impossibility  of  discovering 
the  author.  Three  men  are  especially  suspected,  Wilkes,  Edmund  Burke, 
and  William  Gerard  Hamilton.  The  desperate  hardiness  of  the  author 
in  attacking  men  so  great,  so  powerful,  and  some  so  brave,  was  reconcile- 
able  only  to  the  situation  of  Wilkes,  but  the  masterly  talents  that  appeared 
in  these  writings  were  deemed  superior  to  his  abilities ;  yet  in  many  of 
Junius's  letters  an  inequality  was  observed,  and  even  in  this  remonstrance, 
different  hands  seem  to  have  been  employed.  The  laborious  flow  of  style 
and  fertility  of  matter  made  Burke  believed  the  real  Junius,  yet  he  had 
not  only  constantly  and  solemnly  denied  any  hand  in  these  performances, 
but  was  not  a  man  addicted  to  bitterness  ;  nor  could  any  one  account  for 
such  indiscriminate  attacks  on  men  of  such  various  descriptions  and  pro- 
fessions. Hamilton  was  most  generally  suspected.  He  too  denied  it ; 
but  his  truth  was  not  renowned.  The  quick  intelligence  of  facts,  and  the 
researches  into  the  arcana  of  every  office,  were  far  more  uncommon  than 
the  invectives  ;  and  men  wondered  how  any  one,  possessed  of  such  talents, 
could  have  the  forbearance  to  write  in  a  manner  so  desperate  as  to  pre- 
vent his  ever  receiving  personal  applause  for  his  writings  ;  the  venom  was 
too  black  not  to  disgrace  even  his  ashes." 

This  we  think  is  quite  conclusive  on  the  subject  of  Walpole's  author- 
ship, and  we  therefore  add  only  one  more  passage  from  vol.  iv.  p.  157  of 
the  same  work.  "  The  celebrated  Junius  alone  kept  up  the  flame  of 
opposition  with  any  show  of  parts  ;  but,  having  at  this  time  satirized  the 
King,  even  for  his  own  private  virtues,  it  did  but  throw  discredit  on  the 
author,**  &c.  We  must  now  take  leave  of  the  subject,  thanking  Mr. 
Britton  for  the  entertainment  we  have  received  from  his  ingenious  advo- 
cacy and  literary  information ;  and  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  world  he  should 
be  considered  to  have  left  the  clouds  of  doubt  still  hanging  over  the 
subject,  he  must  not  be  discouraged  that  he  has  not  cleared  up  what  has 
baffled  the  most  searching  inquiries  and  eluded  the  subtlest  inve$tiga- 
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lion,  and  on  which  the  curiosity  of  more  than  half  a  century,  stimulated 
by  every  motive  of  private  feeling  and  political  bias,  and  assisted  by  access 
to  every  channel  of  intelligence,  has  been  employed  in  vain.  Whether  the 
great  secret  is  preserved  in  a  family  chest,  in  a  living  brain,  or  in  the 
coffins  of  the  dead,  it  has  been  well  preserved ;  when  it  comes  out,  will  a 
new  and  unknown  star  suddenly  shoot  up  the  horizon  to  dazzle  and 
astonish  with  its  beams  ?  or  will  a  dark  and  disastrous  eclipse  draw  its 
mantle  over  the  orb  inscribed  with  some  illustrious  name  that  had 
hitherto  been  the  admiration  of  all  eyes,  and  which  had  set  in  unclouded 
lustre,  lighting  with  its  latent  rays  the  cities  of  a  people  whose  empire  was 
extended  by  its  power  and  enriched  by  its  beneficence,  and  who,  as  they 
watched  its  departure,  cried 

Semper  honos,  nomeoque  tnum,  laudesque  manebunt? 


LETTERS  OF  MR.  D'ISRAELI  TO  MR.  NICHOLS. 

IN  the  memoir  of  the  late  Mr.  D^Israeli  given  in  our  last  Month's  Obituary, 
it  was  stated  that  he  was  a  frequent  Correspondent  with  Mr.  Nichols,  whilst 
**  The  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteentn  Century  "  were  passing  through 
the  press.  In  proof  of  the  high  estimation  which  Mr.  D'lsraeu  set  upon  tluit 
worx,  and  of  the  especial  pleasure  which  he  derived  from  the  completion  of 
that  useful  adjunct  its  Index — ^the  clue  which  enabled  him  to  thread  the 
mazes  of  the  store-house,  and  appropriate  its  treasures  at  his  will,  we  think 
the  following  Letters  may  be  published,  as  the  testimony  of  a  very  competent 
judge  to  the  value  of  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  ever  niade  to 
the  literary  history  of  this  country. 


King's  Roady  Bedford  Row, 
20  April,  1812. 

At  length,  my  dear  Sir,  you  will 
receive  the  first  sheet,*  to  which  I 
earnestly  request  not  only  your  of- 
ficial, but  your  friendly,  care ;  com- 
municate your  thoughts  freely,  and 
make  me  erateful. 

I  am  stm  retaining  your  first  volume 
of  Bowyer,  and  some  of  its  Appendixes. 
Should  you  want  them,  send  instantly 
to  me. 

I  have  nearly  explored  this  your 
mine  of  literary  history ;  but  1  remain 
like  a  famished  man,  I  am  hungering 
afler  more !  Any  you  can  supply  me 
with  will  be  most  opportune. 

I  congratulate  you  on  having  ac- 
complished this  important  work,  which 
will  now  rank  on  our  shelves  with 
Wood's  Athense — a  great  favourite 
with  me ;  yet  you  have  the  advantage 
of  a  more  interesting  period,  from 
the  superiority  of  the  works  and  the 
authors. 

Truly  yours,         I.  D'Tsraeli. 

Accept,  my  dear  Sir,  my  best  thanks 


*  The  first  sheet  of  Mr.  D' Israeli's 
Calamities  of  Authors,  printed  by  Mr. 
Nichols  for  Mr.  Murray. 


for  your  kind  conveyance  of  Dr.  Parr's 
Letter,  which  I  now  return. 

This  is  the  second  time  (once  by 
the  favour  of  Mr.  Beloe)  the  Doctor 
has  honoured  me  with  his  notice.  In 
truth,  Dr.  Parr's  literary  kindness  is 
eccentric,  since  he  can  even  notice 
me,  who  live  out  of  his  horizon. 

Will  you,  my  dear  Sir,  when  occa- 
sion ofiers,  present  him  with  my  most 
humble  respects ;  and  add,  that  when 
the  sunshine  plays  about  a  fly,  though 
a  very  little  creature,  still  it  does  feel 
the  warmer  for  it. 

Accept  my  best  wishes ;  my  longings 
are  more  eager  than  ever  for  your 
Index.  Had  I  not  been  preventea  by 
my  domestic  afflictions,  which  have 
rendered  me  incapable  of  writing,  I 
should  long  have  had,  as  my  publisher 
wished,  a  third  volume  of  Uatamities.t 
I  am  going  to  think  of  one,  which  will 
contain  a  new  topic,  connected  with 
that  subject.  You  shall  hear  more  as 
I  advance.  The  sale  of  the  others  is 
regular,  but  not  rapid. 

Yours  ever,         I.  D' Israeli. 
Christmas  day,  1812, 
6,  King's  Road,  Bedford  Row, 

t  This  afterwards  received  for  its  title 
'*  The  Quarrels  of  Authors/' 
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Seal  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lichfield.  C^^if- 


Mt  dbab  SiBy — ^I  have  kept  jour 
Index  much  longer  than  I  ought,  but 
its  copiousness  and  its  exactness  were 
verjr  interesting.  It  proved  indeed  so 
trying  to  my  eyes*  tnat  I  could  not 
take  m  large  portions  at  a  sitting.  I 
will  now  await  patiently,  but  with  the 
same  appetite,  for  its  publication. 

Under  the  article  "Herbert,  Wil- 
liam,*' there  is  a  remarkable  expres- 
sion, "unhandsomely  copied.**  This 
demands  explanation,  for  it  does  not 
appear  in  the  work  itself,  and  we  are 
anxious  to  learn  the  secret  history  of 
this  accusation.*!* 

In  the  numerous  references  I  veri- 
fied I  could  not  discover  three  errors 
in  the  numerals,  and,  considering  how 
many  thousands  there  are  in  this  un- 
paralleled Index,  its  correctness  is  not 
the  least  extraordinary  part  of  it. 

With  many  thanks  ror  all  your  kind- 
nesses, with  sincere  gratitude  for  your 
labours,  I  still  hope  you  will  enjoy 
some  years  yet  to  come,  and  not,  like 
some  generals. 

Hang  your  old  trophies  o'er  your  garden 
gates. 

Yours  ever,  I.  D*Isbaeli. 

16  Feb.  1813,  6,  King's  Road. 

Mb.  Ubban,        Lichfield^  Jtdy  8. 

AN  impression  from  an  old  but  little 
used  seal  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Lichfield  having  come  under  my  ob- 
servation through  the  kindness  of  a 
friend,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  ob* 
taining  his  permission  to  send  it  for 
your  inspection. 

The  metal  of  which  the  seal  is  com- 
posed is  brass ;  and,  since  it  continues 
in  such  a  perfect  state  of  preservation 
that  every  line  and  feature  of  it  may 
be  as  distinctly  traced  as  if  only  en- 
graved yesteraay,  an  account  of  the 

*  This  shows  that  Mr.  Disraeli's  sight 
was  even  then  weakened. 

t  "  Records  of  the  Stationers'  Company 
examined  (and  unhandsomely  copied)  by, 
iii.  586.'*— We  cannot  exactly  explain 
this.  Perhaps  Mr.  Herbert  had  not  ob- 
tained full  permission  from  the  Court  of 
the  Company  to  make  transcripts,  or  he 
might  have  evaded  the  fees  expected  by 
certain  officers.  However  this  may  have 
been,  the  literary  world  were  certainly 
much  benefited  by  the  result  of  Mr.  Her- 
bert's researches;  and  we  are  happy  to 
know  that,  very  recently,  the  same  in- 
teresting records  have  been  more  freely 
and  liberally  opened  to  Mr.  J.  P.  ColUtr. 


circumstances  to  which  the  preserva- 
tion is  indebted,  and  under  which  the 
seal  has  remained  so  long  unknown* 
is  undoubtedly  requisite.  But  such 
account,  I  regret,  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  furnish. 

The  possessor  of  the  seal,  however, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Castley,  Rector  of 
Cavendish,  near  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  has 
obligingly  and  politely  informed  me 
by  letter  that  it  was  found  on  a  public 
road  close  to  Cavendish  fair-green, 
many  years  t^o,  by  a  female  peasant 
now  advancea  in  life ;  that  it  never 
has,  to  his  knowledge,  been  buried  in 
the  earth ;  that  the  woman  picked  it 
up  shortly  after  a  number  of  persons 
had  passed  that  way  during  a  popular 
disturbance ;  that  it  was  found  by  her 
in  summer,  covered  with  dust  rather 
than  moisture  of  any  kind ;  and,  lastly, 
that  it  remained  in  her  possession,  for 
a  long  time,  hung  up  over  the  mantel- 
piece in  her  cottage  as  a  little-regarded 
curiosity,  until  it  fortunately  attracted 
the  Rector*s  attention  during  one  of 
his  pastoral  visits  in  1837. 

The  superscription,  when  written  at 
full,  is  as  follows :  SigiUum  Decani  et 
Capihdi  Ecdesia  SancUB  Maria  et  Sancii 
CeadcB^  Lvch/eldice^  ad  causae.  That  is, 
"  The  seal  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Chad, 
Lichfield,  for  causes  [in  the  ecclesi- 
astical court]." 

The  style  of  the  engraving  is  clear 
and  good,  but  without  claim  to  su- 
periority as  a  work  of  art ;  and  the  de- 
tails of^  the  seal  very  plainly  demon- 
strate the  established  use  of  Christian 
symbols  in  the  age  when  it  was  en- 
graved :  a  fact,  which,  on  some  future 
occasion,  I  hope  more  fully  to  explain, 
when  treating  of  the  symbols  and 
mystical  numbers!  for  proportions 
that  the  builder  of  Lichfiela  Cathedral 
must  have  had  in  view. 

As  three  figures  appear  on  the  seal, 
viz.  those  of  Jesus,  Mary,  and  Chad, 
so  the  symbols  on  it  allude  to  these 
figures  and  to  Christian  mysteries. 
The  star  symbolises  him  whose  star 
was  seen  over  Jerusalem  by  the  Wise 
Men  from  the  East ;  the  moon  or  as' 
trorum  regina  is  the  symbol  of  Mary, 
as  Queen  of  Heaven ;  the  double-branch 
is  St.  Chad*s  emblem,  as  seen  on  a  clog- 
almanac  in  possession  of  Mr.  Lomax 

X  3,  7,  and  8 ;  but  particidarlj  the  new 
or  Christian  m  jitical  niimbfr»  8. 
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of  Lichfield ;  the  trefoil  branching  out 
of  St.  Chad*s  chair  has  symbolic  re- 
ference to  the  Trinity ;  and  the  quatrc' 
foil  alludes  to  some  doctrine  to  me 
unknown.* 

The  name  of  the  Church  it  may  now 
be  observed  is  not  the  most  ancient 
one  of  a  Church  on  the  same  site.  For 
Lichfield  Cathedral  on  this  site  at  first 
(that  is  to  say  late  in  the  7th  century) 
was  called  St.  Peter*s,  in  contradis- 
tinclion  to  a  Stow  Church  which  Bishop 
Chad  had  dedicated  to  Grod  in  honour 
of  St.  Mary.  But  on  the  removal 
to  the  new  Cathedral  of  this  "good 
bishop's"  remains  from  his  former 
Stow,  it  was  dedicated  to  God  in  ho- 
nour of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Chad ;  though 
subsequently  called  in  popular  phrase 
St.  Chad's,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  various  regal  grants  and  papal 
confirmations  of  property  cited  isy 
Dugdale  in  his  Monasticon.  Li  like 
manner  St.  Mary's  Church,  Stow,  is 
now  called  St.  Chad's. 

As  to  the  manner  of  spelling  Chad*B 
name  and  the  name  of  the  city  on  the 
newly-discovered  seal,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  neither  of  them  is  that 
adopted  by  Bede,  or  Stephen. the  Pres* 
byter,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Chad's. 

The  venerable  historian  Bede,  haT- 

*  QuMtre-foil  and  dnque-foil  ornaments 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Lichfield 
Cathedral.  The  cinque-foil,  I  take  to 
lymbolize  confesiiou,  because  it  is  no  doubt 
intended  for  a  rose ;  and  a  rose  was  ori- 
ginallj  the  emblem  placed  over  a  con- 
fesaional-seat,  whence  "  under  the  rose  " 
implies  the  most  solemn  secrecj.  But  of 
the  value  of  the  quatre-foil  I  am  ignorant, 
although  a  gentleman  in  Lichfield ,  of  much 
antiquarian  research,  Mr.  C.  Gresley,  has 
shewn  me  an  old  wax  impression  of  a 
rather  small  monastic  seal,  on  which  are 
figures  of  the  Virgin  and  child  with  their 
respective  emblems,  or  symbols,  exactly 
similar  to  those  on  the  Lichfield  seal, 
while  one  of  the  magi,  as  a  representative 
of  all,  appears  in  a  kneeling  posture,  and 
offering  a  branch  which  ends  in  a  large 
quatre-foil. 

Can  the  symbol  possibly  allude  (in  this 
case,  by  anticipation,)  to  the  '*  four  m- 
corruptible  woods  **  of  which  the  cross  of 
Christ  is  said  to  have  been  made,  no 
matter  what  its  exact  shape?  These 
woods  were  palm,  cedar,  olive,  and  cypress, 
each  emblematic  of  something  else, 
ligna  cmds  palnus,  cedms,  caprtssusi  oliviit 


ing  been  educated  by  a  "  brother  of 
Chad's  monastery,"  invariably  writes 
Chad's  name  Cbadda,  althouffh  Ste- 
phen spells  it  CsoDDA ;  from  either  of 
which,  however,  the  modem  name  is 
readily  deducible.  Thus  Ceoddia,  pro- 
nounced by  the  Anfflo-Saxons  Kay" 
addOi  was  by  the  It^ian  missionaries 
pronounced  Chayadda^  and  this,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  English  tendency  to 
out  thin^  short,  was  subsequently  cor- 
rupted mto  Chaddoy  and  C^hadda  into 
Chad,  So  that  the  variations  in  pro- 
nunciation successively  became  by 
easy  transitions  Kayadda,  Chayadda, 
Chadda,  Chad,  altlu)ugh  the  writing 
of  the  name  in  the  middle  ages  on 
seals,  altars,  and  stained  glass  was  al- 
most invariably  Cedde,  as  indeed  it 
occurs  in  the  early  calendars  of  our 
own  Book  of  Common  Frayer. 

As  for  the  name  of  the  city,  it  has 
been  even  more  variously  tortured. 
Bede  wrote  it  Lecetfeld  and  Licetfeld. 
In  the  Domesday  Survey  it  is  Lecc' 
felle^  as  if  Lakeneld  from  leccian,  to 
water,  in  allusion  to  the  various  lines 
of  "  ground  drowned  with  water  "  in 
fisrmer  davs  near  Lichfield.f 

From  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  224—239,  we  find  that  by  the 
twelfth  century  the  town  had  sained 
the  names  Lichfield  and  Lichfeld, 

From  the  Parliamentary  copy  of  the 
Foedera,  &c.  vol.  i.  part  1,  we  may 
gather  that  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries  it  was  variously  spelled 
Lichfield^  Lichfeld,  Lichefeid,  and 
Lychefeldy  the  last  variety  being  that 
adopted  by  Bishop  Walter  de  Langton, 
A.D.  1320,  who  signed  himself  £p.  Cov. 
et  Lychefeld  at  this  date;  and  the 
same  spelling  occurs  on  the  newly  dis- 
covered seal. 

But,  laying  no  stress  on  these  facts 

t  The  former  state  of  many  of  tiiese 
lines,  extending  through  Fisherwick,  Foll- 
fen,  Demford,  Whittington  marsh.  Free- 
ford,  Swinfen,  Lyncroft,  Pipe  marsh, 
Culstrobe  marsh,  Lichfield  marsh.  Red- 
lock  field,  the  Bishop's  marsh,  &c.  is  ex- 
pressed in  their  remaining  names. 

In  his  Agricultural  Survey  of  Stafford- 
shire, Mr.  Pitt  explains  that  before  Mr. 
Elkington's  labours  the  grounds  in  some 
of  these  localities  were  altogether  unable 
to  bear  the  weight  of  a  horse,  and  that  a 
man  could  not  walk  over  them  in  safety  ; 
they  are  now,  however,  for  the  most  part, 
soundy  rich,  and  btantiifiU  pasturts. 
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in  proof  of  its  date,  I  may  explain  that 
the  Rev.  R.  Gramett  of  the  British 
Museum,  who  has  favoured  me  with 
his  valued  opinion,  assigns  to  the  in- 
scription the  date  of  the  fourteenth  or 
fifteenth  century ;  the  earlier  of  which 
I  adopt,  in  consequence  of  the  archi- 
tectural representations  on  the  seal, 
because  some  of  these  representations 
agree  with  the  longitudinal  divisions 
on  the  west  front,  before  their  sub- 
division for  '^  exquisite  imacerie"  in 
the  fifteenth  century ;  and  in  wis  "  ima- 
gerie"  it  may  be  seen  that  the  figure 
of  Chad  corresponds  as  accurately  with 
that  more  immediately  under  consider- 


ation as  if  both  were  derived  from  a 
common  authority. 

The  seal,  moreover,  being  of  the 
date  of  the  fourteenth  century,  shows 
that  the  west  front  of  Lichneld  Ca- 
thedral had  two  spires  at  this  date,  a 
fact  on  which  much  unsupported  doubt 
has  been  thrown  of  late  years. 

The  pointed  arch  in  the  upper  di- 
vision of  the  seal  proves  that  it  was 
en^aved  afler  the  introduction  of 
pomted  architecture,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  and  not  at  an  earlier  period,  as 
some  persons  have  read  it. 

Yours,  &c.        J.  R. 


**  What  year  of  our  Lord  was  this  ?  'Twas  no  year  of  our  Lord,  replied  my  father. 
ThatU  impossible,  cried  my  uncle  Toby.  Simpleton  I  said  m j  father — Was  forty  years 
before  Christ  was  bom." 


Mb.  Urban, 

IT  is  strange  that  families  cannot 
content  themselves  with  probable  an- 
tiquity ;  for  by  so  doing,  they  might 
gam  some  credit  for  the  claims  they 
put  forth — whereas  by  aiming  at  too 
much,  their  vaulting  ambition  often- 
times *'  overleaps  itself  and  falls  on  the 
other  side.**  However,  most  noble 
families  in  England  are  satisfied  to 
trace  their  descent  to  the  time  of  the 
Norman  conquest ;  a  period  which  has 
Ions  been  considered  the  satisfactory 
goal  of  pedigrees  in  this  country; — 
while  a  few,  more  adventurous,  push 
their  pretensions  somewhat  further  into 
the  regions  of  romance,  and  the  era  of 
dragons  and  giants,  relying  on  fictions 
which  may  be  classed  with  Jack  the 
Giant-Baller,  or  the  Arabian  Nights* 
Entertainments :  the  French  stock  of 
Levi  Mirepoix  is  said  to  claim  their 
descent  from  the  Virgin  Mary  I  But 
enough  of  this ;  our  business  at  pre- 
sent IS  ostensibly  with  Mb.  Geoboe 
SHAw,of  St.  Chad%  Upper  Mill,  Saddle- 
worth,  Manchester,  who  has  written  a 
most  elaborate  letter  about  Brougham 
Hall,  occupying  nearly  eight  pages  in 
your  valuable  Magazine,  ana  which 
epbtle,  when  the  architectural,  the 
historical,  and  genealogical  subjects 
which  it  contains  are  considered,  would 
give  ample  employment  to  a  phi- 
losopher for  one  month  at  least  properly 
to  indite ;  batwhich  Mr.  George  dhaw 
3 


would  fain  persuade  us  he  executed 
off  hand,  and  ''  compiled  from  memory 
to  amuse  a  friend.'* — Well,  this  letter 
gravely  informs  us  that  Lord  Brough- 
am's family  have  been  ^Mocated  at 
Brougham  Hall  from  the  time  of  the 
Heptarchy,**  and  makes  many  other 
startling  announcements  Vhich  we  con- 
fess are  quite  new  to  us ;  and  because 
we  dared  to  doubt  the  truth  of  these 
statements,  Mr.  George  Shaw  accuses 
us  of  making  an  **  extraordinary  at- 
tack **— of  "  acrimony  of  criticism  ** — 
"  carelessness  of  research  ** — and  "  in- 
difference as  to  statement,**  —  re- 
proaches which  certainly  come  with  a 
Dad  grace  from  one  who  tells  us  that 
his  description  was  *' compiled  f^om 
memory,**  but  does  not  say  it  was  not 
meant  for  publication.  Now,  Sir,  we 
assure  Mr.  Greorge  Shaw  and  all  whom 
it  may  concern,  that  we  entertain  no 
ill  feelings  in  this  matter.  We  have  no 
selfish  vanity  to  gratify— no  personal 
animosity  to  indulge — our  sole  object 
is  the  maintenance  of  historical  truth  : 
and  if  we  have  expressed  ourselves 
strongly  here  and  there,  it  merely 
arose  from  the  feeling  that  a  cheat  was 
attempted  to  be  put  upon  us  along 
with  tne  rest  of  the  community. 

Li  this  free  country  men  may  build 
and  alter  houses  as  they  please — ^they 
may  erect  castles  composed  of  all  the 
known  orders  of  araiitecturet  and 
garnish  them  with  every  aocompani- 
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ment  characteristic  of  the  age  they 
were  intended  to  represent — ^and  so 
long  as  they  say  nothing  about  them, 
we  will  venture  to  say  that  no  one 
will,  either  by  word  or  deed,  attempt 
to  disturb  their  harmless  amusements ; 
but,  if  on  the  other  hand,  such  parties, 
or  others  for  them,  will  needs  indis- 
creetly volunteer  grandiloquent  letters 
in  periodicals  chiefly  appropriated  to 
antiquarian  subjects,  setting  known 
history  at  defiance,  and  recklessly 
throwmg  down  right  and  left  the  es- 
tablished land-marks  of  antiquity, 
those  letters  henceforth  become  public 
property ;  and  neither  Mr.  George  Shaw 
nor  any  one  else  in  the  like  position 
has  just  grounds  of  complaint,  if  the 
public  take  the  liberty  of  making  their 
own  fair  comments  upon  them,  which 
we  have  done ;  and  Mr.  Greorge  Shaw 
need  not  think  our  remarks  less  worthy 
of  attention  because  he  does  not  know 
our  names.  We  advise  him  not  to 
estimate  us  too  cheaply,  for  we  may 
chance  turn  out  more  awkward  cus- 
tomers than  he  anticipates;  and  in- 
stead of  complaining  of  our  **point- 
blank  denials,  without  even  a  shadow 
of  an  attempt  at  proof,**  let  him  answer 
our  objections — ^he  is  on  his  trial.  We 
it  was  who  taxed  him  with  writing 
false  history ;  therefore  the  omu  pro' 
handi  rests  with  him.  And  how  does 
he  answer  ?  He  could,  or  he  would, 
or  he  might  reply  if  he  chose,  **  by  re- 
insisting  on  the  facts  detailed  in  his 
letter,  which  are  quite  as  likely  to  be 
true  as  our  ostentatious  accusations.*' 
Be  it  so.  But  we  do  not  intend  to  let 
him  ride  ofl*  in  that  way ;  we  shall  see 
anon.  As  to  saying  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  impress  upon  your  readers 
that  Brougham  Hall,  as  it  at  present 
exists,  ^*  had  done  so  for  centuries, 
because  he  repeatedly  spoke  of  reno- 
vations and  repairs,**  that  is  not  the 
question  (though  it  is  pretty  well  to 
tell  us  that  **  missiles  of  offence  had  in 
ancient  times  been  projected  **  from  a 
tower,  which  was  newly  built  from  the 
ground  in  1830),  the  question  is,  did 
not  Mr.  G.  Shaw  intend  in  his  letter 
to  convey  notions  of  great  antiquity 
as  regards  this  house  in  general  by 
such  passages  as  these  ?  *'  that  the  va- 
rious buildings  show  remains  of  archi- 
tecture from  the  ponderous  Norman 
workmanship  through  successive  cen- 
turies,^'' How  do  you  construe  that  ? 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXX. 


It  certainly  looks  to  us  to  point  at 
something  like  the  Norman  Conquest, 
as  the  age  of  the  structure- — or  his  de- 
scription of  the  oflices  in  the  yard, 
"  with  which  the  antiquary  is  delighted, 
none  to  appearance  later  than  the  time 
of  Henry  Vll.  gray  ivith  the  weather^ 
stain  ofages^  But  Mr.  G.  Shaw  says 
he  did  not  intend  to  convey  such  an 
impression,  and  that  is  quite  enough 
for  us.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
say,  had  he  only  made  the  smallest  in* 
quiry  when  at  Brougham  he  would 
have  discovered  that  the  carcass  of  the 
present  Brougham  Hall  was  built  by 
Henry  Brougham,  esquire,  about  the 
year  1767;  that  there  was  no  tower 
of  any  sort  then,  'save  a  small  sum- 
mer-house at  the  front  of  the  west  end, 
about  as  high  as  the  first-floor  win- 
dows, with  an  out-door  entrance,  as 
may  be  seen  in  a  nrint  in  Hutchin- 
son's History  of  Cumberland.  The 
trap-door  which  was  described  as  a 
thing  in  existence  when  Mr.  G.  Shaw 
wrote  his  letter,  not  as  having  been, 
is  att-empted  to  be  explained  by  a  foot 
note  which  make  matters  more  difii- 
cult.  It  was  not  spoken  of  as  being 
in  a  tower  before ;  now  it  is  in  tto  M 
place^  we  fancy,  in  the  new  tower^  but 
where  is  the  flight  of  stone'  stepsy  and 
where  the  stone  vault  ?  We  fear  Mr.  G* 
Shaw  has  laid  a  trap  and  fallen  into  it 
himself.  The  times  of  1767  required 
no  such  secret  escape  for  personal 
safety. 

Next  comes  the  armour  "hanging 
decayed  upon  the  walls,  and  in  some 
places  dropped  upon  the  floor,  strug- 
gling with  accumulated  dust  and  cob-' 
webs,  spears,  ragged  pennoncels,  drop- 
ping from  their  hooks,  bundles  of  pikes** 
(the  Chartists  must  have  left  these). 
We  are  surprised  there  are  no  long 
bows  in  the  collection,  as  it  appears  a 
weapon  in  much  use  in  this  locality. 
Well,  we  said  all  these  matters  came 
from  Wardour  Street,  Loudon,  and 
eUewhere,  And  how  is  that  rebutted  ? 
Merely  by  saying  that  one  Henry 
Brougham  by  will  in  1565  (8  Eliz.^ 
left  his  harness,  "  arms  and  armour, 
to  his  son  and  heir  Thomas  (with 
Brougham)  as  heirlooms.  We  should 
like  to  sec  a  copy  of  that  will,  because 
our  forefathers  were  particular  in  the 
disposal  of  their  armour,  and  most 
likely  every  suit  will  be  specified.  Did 
he  leave  two  full  suits  of  armour,  one 
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bright,  the  other  aUecret,  and  a  derni- 
tvit  qf  bright  steel  inlaid  with  gold,  over 
the  Jtre-place,  and  three  full  cap^a^pie 
suits  of  bright  armour  against  the  screen ; 
one  a  very  fine  suit  temp.  Henry  VI, 
another  a  fluted  suit  temp,  Henry  VIII, 
and  the  third  of  ElizabelKs  reign  f 
Greorge  Clifibrd  the  renowned  Earl  of 
Cumberland  flourished  at  this  time, 
and  was  bom  in  Broueham  Castle  at  a 
time  when  Brougham  Hall  did  not  exist, 
who  died  possessed  of  no  more  than 
one  suit  of  armour  in  Westmoreland. 
Henry  Broueham  lefl  five  full  suits  and 
a  demi,  certain ;  besides  other  demi  suits 
which  hang  "  twelve  feet  hij^h  above 
the  paneling.**  Maiority  of  iron  suits 
over  (Jeorge  Earl  of  Cumberland 
seven!  Hear'st  thou.  Mars! — We 
are  then  asked  how  we  know  these 
chattels  came  from  Wardour  Street. 
When  our  statement  is  contradicted 
we  will  answer  that  question ;  that  is 
the  regular  way  of  doing  business. 
Now  we  will  ask  Mr.  Shaw  a  question. 
He  says  this  Thomas  Brougham,  who 
was  so  well  off  for  armour,  and  who 
was  Lord  of  Brougham,  died  childless, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle  Feter 
Brougham— -of  where  ? 

We  never  denied  there  was  a  Ro- 
man station  at  Brougham,  we  only 
denied  it  was  at  Brougham  Hall ;  nor 
did  we  say  there  was  not  a  court-yard 
at  Brougham  Hall ;  we  only  said  the 
out-oflices  were  not  as  old  as  Henry 
Vll.  and  "  gray  with  the  weather-stain 
of  ages  ;**  as  to  a  yard,  few  houses  are 
without  a  curtilege  of  some  sort. 

We  doubted  the  story  about  the 
crusader's  grave,  the  sword,  and  prick 
spur,  "  of  intense  interest,**  and  Mr.  G. 
Shaw*8  absolute  statement,  that  a  ske- 
leton found  in  Brougham  church  was 
the  remains  of  Uuard  de  Broham, 
because  bones  bear  neither  names  nor 
dates.  Not  a  word  is  said  upon  this  ; 
but  we  are  handed  over  to  Mr.  Albert 
Way  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute.  We  can  have  no  ob- 
jection to  that — but  this  is  no  answer ; 
for  these  parties  can  only  judge  afler 
all  of  what  is  placed  before  them.  All 
our  strictures  on  the  chapel  are  un- 
noticed, except  the  well  of  St.  Wilfred, 
which  Mr.  G.  Shaw  says  he  disap- 
proved of.  We  cannot  find  he  has ; 
out  he  gave  us  a  hint  we  might,  if  we 
extended  our  reading  to  Chapman  and 
Hall*s  «'  Baronial  Halls,''  find  this  weU 
mentioned :   we  have  no  doubt  of  it. 


Such  recent  works  as  specimens  of  pic- 
torial art  are  many  of  them  an  hoooor 
to  this  country ;  but  no  one  ever  con- 
sidered them  as  much  authority  in  an 
historical  point  of  view.  We  never 
read  of  it  in  any  standard  book,  nor 
ever  heard  of  it  before,*  We  believe 
we  did  speak  disrespectfully  of  the 
horn,  and  said  it  was  a  recent  visitor 
at  Brougham.  But,  instead  of  oca* 
tradicting  us,  Mr.  Shaw  backs  out 
of  it,  by  asking  us  a  question  about 
tenure  by  comage,  and  does  not  state 
about  what  time  this  horn  was  exalted. 
We  have  now  run  over  most  of  Mr. 
Shaw*8  answers  to  the  minor  points  of 
our  last  letter,  and  leave  it  to  your 
readers  to  judge  whether  they  are 
really  any  answers  at  all ;  and  we  pro- 
pose next  to  handle  the  main  points 
at  issue,  as  to  which  Mr.  George  Shaw, 
instead  of  answering,  **  re-insists  on  the 
facts  detailed  in  his  letter  as  quite  as 
likely  to  be  true  as  our  ostentatious 
accusations.** 

1st.  "  The  Castle  of  Brougham  in 
ruins  uxu  not  fotfeited^  **  nor  passed 
from  them  **  (the  Broughams,  for  it  is 
differently  worded  in  Mr.  G.  Shaw*8 
first  and  second  letter),  in  King  John's 
reign.  We  learn  from  an  uncertain 
bundle,  temp.  Hen.  in.  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  that  an  inquisition  of 
waste  was  taken  on  the  Veteripont 
estate  during  the  minority  of  Rooert 
de  Veteripont.  "  Liq'  de  vastis  fact* 
durante  minoritate  sua,**  in  which 
the  house  of  Bruhame  (Bruhame 
domus)  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
suffered  to  go  to  decay.  From  this 
it  is  evident  the  King  s  licence  had 
not  then  been  obtained  to  embattle ; 
consequently  the  castle  of  Bruhame,  if 
not  in  existence  temp.  Hen.  III.  most 
assuredly  was  not  so  m  the  prior  reign 
of  Kinff  John,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  for^ited  or  pass  from  any  one.  In- 
deed this  castle  is  with  good  reason 
supposed  to  have  been  buut  by  Roger 
de  Clifford  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  and  the 
commencement  of  that  of  Edward  the 
First,  from  the  inscription  formerly 


*  We  shall  be  obliged  if  Mr.  G.  flbaw 
will  inform  us  where  be  picked  up  this 
Dr.  Markham,  prebendary  of  Carlisle,  who 
sayi  this  and  that  so  opportanely  about 
this  chapel,  fce.  in  a  MS.  written  in  1680. 
There  was  no  tiioh  prebendary  at  that 
time  that  wt  can  find. 
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oyer  the  sstewaj  in  old  English  cha- 
racters, ^vFhis  made  Roeer. 

2nd.  ^*  Neither  wag  Uaard  de  Brohan 
or  Broham  Oovernor  of  Appleby  Coitle 
temp.  King  Henry  II.**  but  Gospatric 
son  of  Orm,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
following  entry  in  the  Pipe  Rolls  for 
Yorkshire,  23  Hen.  11.  rot.  5,  m.  2, 
the  year  that  Appleby  Castle  was  taken 
by  the  King  of  Scots,  *'  Gospatricias, 
filins  Orm,  reddit  compotum  de  cc.*et 
xxYJ.  li.  et  xiij.  s.  et  iiij.  d.  de  miseri- 
cordia,  quia  reddidit  castrum  Regis 
de  Appelbi  Regi  Scottie.**  Jonmn 
Fontosme  says,  **  The  King  very  soon 
had  the  castle  of  Appleby ;  there  were 
no  people  in  it,  but  it  was  auite  un- 
guarded. Gospatric,  son  of  Horm,  an 
old  grey-headed  Englishman,  was  the 
constable ;  he  soon  cried  mercy.**  But 
no  mention  of  Udaid  de  Brohan  or 
Broham  is  to  be  found  at  that  time  as 
in  any  way  connected  with  Appleby 
Castle. 

3rd.  "iVbr  have  that  family  been  lo- 
cated  there  from  the  time  of  the  hep' 
tarchyr  Where  is  there  a  shadow  of 
eyidence  that  they  were?  Hugh  de 
Moryille,  a  *^  kinsman**  tool  (see  April, 
p.  875),  who  forfeited  the  barony  of 
Westmorland  in  18th  Hen.  11.  a.d. 
1171  for  the  murder  of  Becket,  pos- 
sessed Brougham,  for  in  that  reign  he 
conyerted  tenure  by  drengage  into  free 
tenure  at  Brougham,*  and  it  is  clear 
that  Gilbert  de  Broham  (if  eyer  there 
was  such  ajperson  at  Brougham)  had  not 
thrown  on  that  slayish  seryice  in  the 
2nd  of  King  John ;  for  Mr.  G.  Shaw  tells 
us  that  he  then  appears  as  a  drenge. 
After  the  forfeiture  of  Hugh  de  Mor- 
yille, the  honour  of  Westmorland  re- 
mained in  the  Crown  till  the  4th  of 
King  John,  when  it  was,  with  the 
castles  of  Appleby  and  Brough,  in- 
trusted to  the  keeping  of  Rooert  de 
Veteripont,  to  whom  in  the  next  year 
it  was  ^yen  in  perpetuity,  and  from 
him  it  has  descended,  witnout  aliena- 
tion, to  the  present  Earl  of  Thanet. 
Brougham  Castle  has  always  accom- 
panied it  ;  and,  this  being  so,  how  can 
mr,  G.  Shaw  pretoid  "  to  compile  from 
memory**  that  the  Broughams  haye 
been  here  **  located  since  the  time  of 
the  heptarchy!**  with  not  eyen  the  help 
of  a  DomeBoay  Bookf  to  shed  its  dim 

"*  Mag.  Rot.  24  Hen.  II.  rot.  5 

t  The  Domesday  Book  of  William  the 


twilight  on  the  tangled  path  which 
would  lead  him  to  the  time  of  the  Con* 
fessor,  say  a.d.  1050,  much  less  to  that 
of  the  heptarchy,  say  a.d.  600  or  700 1 
Nor  is  the  name  de  Broha,  which  is  as 
often  spelt  Brohan  as  Broham,  any 
more  connected  with  Brougham,  that 
we  can  find,  than  that  of  Robert  de 
Broi,  which  appears  near  the  same  year 
in  the  same  Pipe  Rolls  for  Westmor- 
land. The  reasoning  in  this  case  much 
resembles  that  of  Fluellin,  who  thought 
the  birthplace  of  Alexander  the  Great 
was  like  Monmouth,  because  there  was 
a  riyer  at  Monmouth  and  another  in 
Macedon— or  like  Mr.  G.  Shaw*s  own 
illogical  conclusion  in  his  last  letter — 
that  because  Horsley  in  his  Britannia 
says  the  word  Brougham  is  a  com- 
pound of  Burgh  and  Ham,  argal^  as 
the  ffraye-digger  has  it,  the  present 
famify  haye  been  located  there  since 
the  time  of  the  heptarchy!  particu-' 
larly  as  it  smacks  of  the  much  older 
Roman  name  Brovocum^ — ^which  is  in- 
correct, for  Horsley  calls  it  Brocamm. 
4th.  '^  The  HaU  does  not  stand  an  the 
Roman  station,^  This  point  we  need 
not  dwell  upon,  for  the  station  itself  is 
still  in  existence,  and  rises  up  in  eyi- 
dence against  Mr.  G.  Shaw's  history. 
Brougham  Castle  stands  close  on  its 
north  yallum,  and  is  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  from  Brougham  Hall.  Horsley 
says,  **Brocayum  I  conclude  to  he 
Brougham  Castle,  in  which  I  haye  the 
general  concurrence  of  others.**  See 
Koy*s  Military  Roads,  fol.  and  yarious 
auuiors  passim.  So  mtich  for  Brous ham 
Hall  standing  on  the  Roman  station  I 

5th.  ^^  Nor  is  the  Manor  of  Brougham 
theirs^^  The  first  eyidence  which  is 
adduced  in  support  of  this  assertion  is ' 
a  riding  of  the  boundary  of  Brough- 
ham  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Se- 
cond, when  It  is  said  a  Sir  John 
Burghani  was  present  along  with  Sir 
John  Cliffortii.  We^kiMv  seen  a  copy 
of  this  boundary  perambulation  quite 
difi*erent  from  tne  one  quoted  from  by 
Mr.  G.  Shaw.  There  is  no  Sir  John 
Burgham  there,  bnt  plain  John.  Kor 
are  the  words  alike.  But  supposiiM^ 
this  to  be  a  genuine  document,  <»' 
which  we  haye  some  doubt,  it  doei^ 
not  proye  that  John  Burgham  had.' 

Conqueror  does  not  extend  to  this  part  of 
WestmoreUind  and  the  three  other  north- 
ern counties. 
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any  thing  to  do  with  the  manor  more 
than  a  steward  or  as  a  trustee;  nor 
does  it  prove  he  lived  at  Brougham. 
!l^t  Was  tne  habit  of  the  Cliffords,  on 
going  to  the  wars,  to  make  over  their 
estates  in  trust  as  a  provision  for  their 
wives  in  case  they  fell  in  battle ;  as  in 
the  preceeding  reign,  for  instance,  Ro- 
ger de  Clifibrd  leofied  William  de 
Uonbrigg  and  others  in  the  castle  and 
manor  of  Brougham,  47  Edw.  III.* — 
and  what  do  we  find  in  the  following 
rei^  of  Hen.  IV.  after  the  boundary 
ridmg  of  Rich.  11.  ?  Why  that  by  in- 
quisition of  4  Hen.  IV.  No.  37,  Matilda, 
wife  of  Roger  de  Clifford,  Knight,  died 
seized  of  Brougham  Castle  and  manor. 
Again,  in  34  Uen.  VI.  by  inquisition 
taken  at  Brougham,  28  Sept.  before 
William  Parr,  escheator  tor  West- 
moreland, Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  Knight, 
is  found  to  hold  of  the  king  in  capite 
the  castle  and  manor  of  Brougham. 

But  an  inquisition  is  found  in  10 
Eliz.  1567,  which  is  to  shew  that  the 
3roughams  were  lords  of  Brougham. 
And  Thomas  Brougham,  in  1553,  is 
termed  by  Mr.  Shaw  Lord  of  Brougham. 
Unfortunately  again,  the  castle  and 
manor  of  Brougnam  were  in  Eliza- 
l^eth's  reign  included  in  the  marriage 
settlement  of  George  Earl  of  Cumber- 
land with  the  Lady  RusselL  We  will 
only  put  in  anotner  inquisition  and 
have  done.  By  inquisition  post  mor- 
tem, Dec.  20,  6  James  I.  1609,  taken 
before  William  Hutton  and  Thomas 
Carleton,  escheators  to  the  king,  on 
tjie  death  of  George  Earl  of  Cumber- 
land, it  was  found  he  died  seized  of 
the  castles  and  manors  of  Brougham, 
Appleby,  Brough,  and  Pendragon,  with 
the  church  of  Brougham  to  the  said 
manor  belonging. 

.  Next,  Mr.  Justice  Wightman  is  made 
to  say  at  the  trial  at  Appleby  assizes. 
Brougham  v.  Bird,  Aug.  1843,  ^Hhat 
he  had  never  in  Iiis  experience  seen  a 
pedigree  carried  back  so  far  and  with 
such  clear  proof."  Mr.  Justice  Wight- 
man  said  nothing  of  the  kind.  There 
was  no  pedigree  put  in  nor  any  re- 
quired beyond  the  year  1727,.  when 
tne  Broughams  bought  the  property 
of  the  Birds.  H^s^-is,  from  tbe  report 
of  the  trial,  what  Mr.  Justice  Wight 

♦  See  Rot.  Orig.  47  Edw.  III.  ro.  30 ; 
aUo  laq.  Post  Mortem  same  year.  No.  S6. 


man  did  say, — ^  It  was  seldom  8o  dear 
a  title  could  be  established  (not  a 
pedigree)  ;  possession  of  the  estate  in 
the  family  nad  been  proved  for  117 
years."     This  is  *^  compiling  from  me^ 

mory." 

]Now  comes  the  last  stake*  An  Act 
of  Parliament  was  passed  in  1776  for 
dividing  Brougham  moor,  in  the  pre« 
amble  of  which  Bill  Henry  Brougnam 
is  styled  lord  of  the  manor — ^admitted 
— and  passing  strange  it  is  that  it 
should  be  so,  but  so  it  was.  Butthepre'* 
amble  of  a  Bill  does  not  go  for  much— ^ 
it  only  proves  extraordinary  n^ligeoce 
in  drawing  up  that  Bill — the  award  is 
the  evidence  at  the  long  run.  Mr^ 
Greorge  Shaw  thinks  he  has  floored  us 
at  last  by  this  awkward  home-thrust, 
and  certainly  it  looks  like  a  poser ;  but 
we  shall  call  up  the  surveyor  who  di- 
vided the  common  to  the  rescue.  Mr^ 
James  Clarke,  land  surveyor,  who  pub- 
lished a  useful  book,  called  a  *'  Survey 
of  the  Lakes,"  in  1789,  fol.  at  p.  6 
makes  the  following  statement,— 

"  The  next  remarkable  place  upon  the 
road  is  Broaghanl  Hall,  called  till  lately 
the  Bird's  Nest,  the  seat  of  Henry 
Brougham,  esq.  iyr.  Bam  caUs  this  es- 
tate a  manor,  but  very  erroneouslj;  it 
lyes  within  the  manor  of  Oglebirds,  and  is 
held  of  the  Earl  of  Thanet  as  part  of  the 
forest  of  Whinfield.  This  was  not  well 
ascertained  till  after  the  division  of  the 
common  in  1775,  when  the  Commisioners 
were  directed  to  set  oat  such  a  proportion 
of  ground  as  they  thought  proper  to 
Henry  Brougham,  esq.  for  the  signorf  of 
Brougham  Hall.  Mr.  Broogham  made 
no  claim,  knowing  he  had  no  manor,  and 
the  Commissioners  upon  inquiry  found 
that  the  manor  belonged  to  the  Earl  of 
Thanet,  and  that  the  tenants  were  all  free- 
holders. Mr.  Brougham  therefore  took 
his  share  among  the  other  tenants  without 
ever  attempting  to  establish  any  claim  as 
lord." 

Now,  Mr.  George  Shaw  of  St.  Chad's 
Upper  Mill,  *'tiULe,"as  Hume  says, 
"your  change  out  of  that ; "  nay  more- 
over, there  are  only  two  customary 
tenants  left  within  the  manor  of 
Brougham,  and  Lord  Brougham  is 
one  of  them.  Need  we  go  any  further, 
Sir? 

From  the  above  evidence  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  history  of  the  manor  of 
Brougham  in  Nicolson  and  Bum*8 
History  of  Westmoreland  has  been 
written  by  some  Mr*  George  Shaw  of 
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that  day,  and  is  false  from  be^nning  hit>  oune  does  not  appear  in  tlie  list  in 

to  end,  for  the;  do  not  mention  the  Eliz.  James,  or  Charles  the  First,  if 

ClifTorcU  once  ai  lorda  of  the  manorl  that  list   be   correct.     We  conld  ask 

We   could   ask    Mr.    George  Shavr  far  more  questione  than  these,  but  we 

hon  be  makes  John  de  Burzhain  sheriff  fear  we  have   alreadj  tfespatsed  too 

of  Westmoreland  in  25  &lward  III.  much  on  jour  valuable  apace,  and  we 

when  we  know  Thomas  de  Bellocampo  only  give  one  solitary  word  of  admo- 

^--    ni.^«-iff — tUat  in    Ti.v.an   UTLiKa'a  niti^n  *q  fiff  GeowG  Shaw  fit  parting. 


>  think  cannot  accuse  i: 


sheTiff— that  in   Brown  Willis's 

Notitia  the  member  for  Cumberland  .   

in  Rich.  H.  is  John  de  Bronham  not  '  time  of  any  thing  but  pleasantry  to- 

Burgham  —  that   John   de  Brugham  wards  him — that  the  next  occaaion  in 

(Bnehom)  by  the  same  author  sat  for  which  he  goes  from  St.  Chad's  to  write 

CarLsle  in  1394— that  instead  of  Tho-  history  in  Westmoreland,  he  will  e 


mas  de  Burgham  sitdng  for  Cumber- 
land in  IS  Hen.  VI.  it  is  on  Willis's 
list  John  Broughton — that  Tbomas 
Brougham  of  Scales,  who  died  1648, 
was  not  sherifT  of  Cumberland  at  all — 


deavour  to  make  himself  n 
of  facU,   and   "  compile  less  from  me- 
mory."     YOUTB,  &c. 

Out  SUBSCRIBBBB. 


Mr.  Ukbaw,  June,  1848. 

IN  your  Magazine  for  December 
1839,  p.  616,  it  IS  noticed  that  King 
Edward  IV.  was  arrested,  in  the  year 
1469  bv  Archbishop  Neville,  with  an 
armed  band  of  horse,  at  Honiley  in 
Warwickshire,  and  not  at  Ulney  in 
Northamptonshire,  or  Olney  in  Buck' 
inghamshire,  as  had  been  previously 
staled  by  several  historians.  This 
seizure  was  made  by  the  advice  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  and  the  Earl  of 
Warwick.  The  King  w«*  then  taken 
to  Warwick  Caatle,  from  thence  to 
York,  and  afterwards  to  Uiddleham 
Castle,  from  whence  he  escaped. 


Honiley,  Coleshill,  and  other  places 
in  WarwickBhire  were  at  this  period 
the  property  of  Sir  Simon  Mountforti 
and  he  was  appointed  by  Edward  (ac* 
cording  to  thePatent  Rolls  in  Kymer) 
one  of  the  Commissionera  to  raise  the 
county  of  Warwick  in  1470,  A»  it 
appears  that  Monntfort  mode  Honilej 
bu  principal  residence,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable, from  the  intimacy  subiisting 
between  them,  that  when  the  King 
required  a  place  of  concealment,  he 
selected  Honiley  for  the  purpose,  which 
was  somewhat  more  than  "  foure  miles 
from  Warwycke,"  as  stated  by  an  his* 
torian — for  it  is  six.    Honiley  became 
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forfeited  to  tbe  Croirn  b;  the  attaukder 

ofMouQtfort  in  149tt. 

Thelw^  Manor-houjeorHBll.pro- 
bablj  built  bj  this  familj,  wai  most 
plea^antlj  situated  on  a  gentle  emi- 
nence, and  was  taken  dovm  in  1803 
bj  the  Bev.  John  Granville,  the  land> 
lord,  in  order  to  avoid  tbe  expense 
of  its  reparation.  Thus  fell  another 
ancient  baronial  residence,  a  BacriGce 
to  bad  taate  and  ruinoua  economj. 

There  were  ^ble«  in  the  front,  with 
stacks  of  chimneys  connecled  with 
each  other  at  the  angles,  and  the  whole 
of  the  hoDse  externally  was  rough- 
casted. There  was  a  porch  at  the 
entrance  of  a  broad  passage,  two  large 
parlours,  and  a  kitchen  whose  height 
extended  to  the  roof. 

There  was  a  tradition  in  the  parish 
that  the  Hall  had  been  viuted  bjr  a 
King  and  a  Queen,  probablv  referring 
to  Edward  the  Fourth ;  and  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  in  ]fi66  visited  her  favourite, 
Robert  Earl  of  Leicester,  at  Eenil- 
worth  Castle.  Here  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  of  Coventi;  were  nimp- 
tnously  entertained,  the  Recorder  Sr 
John  Throgmorton  was  knighted,  and 
thirty  bucks  were  given  them  by  order 
of  the  Queen — probably  some  in  which 
■he  had  participated  in  the  pleasure  of 
hunting. 

Again,  in  1568,  the  Queen  came  nn- 
Bxpectedlv  to  CoTentrj,  acd,  being  so 
near  Kentlworth,  would  probably  visit 
the  Castle. 

The  Queen  was  also  there  in  August 
1573,  when  she  was  on  a  visit  to 
Ambrose  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
at  Warwick  Castle.  Out  of  20  days, 
she  spent  16  at  Kenilworth,  "having 
such  princely  sports  made  to  her 
Myesty  as  could  be  devised." 

TheQueen  visited  Kenil  worth  Castle 


hart  of  force"  in  the  Chase,  and  pro- 
bably visited  Honiley  Hall,  which  place 
was  at  the  extremity  of  his  woods, 
about  three  miles  from  the  Castle.  At 
this  period  the  manor  of  Hgnlley  be- 
longed to  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

Ilie  drawing  of  the  Hall,  of  which 
I  send  you  a  copy,  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Jeayes  of  Coventry,  about  the  year 
1798.  Yours,  &c.     W.  Rbadxi. 


-- ..  TUTBDjJtUm. 

THE  stone  here  rqnWilUd  was 
found  during  the  recent  restonMion  of 
the  church  at  Eaat  Tisted  near  Alton, 
placed  with  its  face  downwards  in  a 
second  or  under  floor.  Very  few  are 
known  of  tho  same  description.  It  is 
intended  to  represent  the  lid  of  a  cof- 
fin with  a  quatrefoil  hole  at  the  top, 
that  the  face  of  the  deoeaaed  may  be 
seen ;  within  the  similar  perfbratioa 
below  were  probably  shown  tha  ladj'i  - 
feet  resting  upon  the  dog's  back.  l!ur« 
■re  no  marks  <^  tbe  lady  havii^  beea- 
an  abbess,  or  of  her  bekmging  to  any- 
reliffious establishment t  buttheflowers 
of  theCTOBS  are  intended  for  Iil{ea,em- 
bleniatji»l  of  tlw  pinty  af  the  iiimale 
character. 

The  style  seems  to  place  the  date  of 
the  monument  at  about  the  end  of  the 
ISth  centurj. 


THE  ROMAN  THEATRE  AT  VERULAMIUM. 


FOB  some  time  past  excsTatJons 
have  been  in  progresi  withio  the  pra- 
cincU  of  the  Rraoan  citj  of  Veru- 
.  iHmiuni,  near  St.  Alban'a,  towarda  the 
expenses  of  which  the  St.  Alban'a 
ArvhilectunJ  Society,  the  ArchEeo- 
logical  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  Archteological  Association  have 
cuntributed;  and  we  have  now  before 
na  a  verj  interesting  memoir  on  the 
subject,  read  before  the  first  of  these 
societies,  bj  R,  Grove  Lowe,  esq.  the 
substance  of  vbich  we  shall  proceed 


Mr.  Lowe  states  that,  with  a  view 
to  the  preparation  of  a  description  of 
Verulam  (in  which  be  had  previooalj 
believed  there  were  no  remains  o( 
any  structure,  eicept  the  external  de- 
fensive walls),  his  attention  was  last 
autumn  directed  to  part  of  a  road, 
which,  till  about  twenty  years  ago, 
was  the  high  road  from  London  to 
Holyhead,  but  is  now  a  private  road 
from  St.  Alban's  to  Gorhambury,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Verulam — perhaps 
at  this  pomt  it  runs  to  the  ancient 
Watling-street.     He  observed  four  or 
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five  flints  embedded  in  mortar  in  the 
bank  on  the  north-east  side,  and,  on 
closer  examination,  an  appearance  that 
the  road  was,  in  one  spot^  actually  com- 
posed of  the  foundation  of  a  building. 
The  flints  appeared  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  walls  of  a  road-side  house 
or  barn ;  but  finding,  on  reference  to 
old  maps,  that  no  building  had  for 
some  centuries  stood  on  that  site,  he 
conjectured  they  were  of  Roman  con- 
struction. With  Lord  Verulam's  per- 
mission, he  commenced  an  excavation, 
which,  in  the  following  week,  was 
adopted  by  the  St.  Alban's  Archi- 
tectural Society.  Foundations  were 
then  laid  open,  which  are  shewn  on 
the  north-east  side  of  the  Plan.  The 
carriage-wheels  at  one  spot  rolled  on 
the  foundation  of  a  wall,  unprotected 
by  any  layer  of  gravel :  the  road  having 
been  formed  probably  in  the  Saxon 
period  over  these  remains,  they  have 
l)een  protected  from  any  further  dis- 
turbance. The  removal  of  the  ac- 
cumulation of  road-materials,  hardened 
by  the  traffic  of  so  many  centuries, 
was  a  very  laborious  operation.  These 
foundations  are  327  feet  from*the  road 
to  Hemel  Hempstead,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  centre  of 
Verulam. 

As  soon  as  that  excavation  was  com- 
pleted, Mr.  Lowe  was  informed  that 
fragments  of  walls  had  been  struck 
upon  in  ploughing  the  adjoining  field ; 
one  of  them  was  partly  laid  open,  but 
that  excavation  was  discontinued,  in 
consequence  of  finding  a  labourer  em- 
ployea  in  taking  up  foundations  in  the 
same  field,  which,  from  their  width, 
appeared  to  have  belonged  to  some 
public  edifice.  Two  of  tne  fragments 
were  then  laid  open,  and  ascertained 
to  form  concentric  curves  ;  and  as 
soon  as  their  radius  could  be  mea- 
sured, more  than  half  a  circle  was 
observed  to  be  defined  by  a  gentle 
undulation  round  a  slight  hollow  in 
the  field. 

Afler  the  walls  had  been  traced  be- 
yond a  semicircle,  much  interest  was 
excited  to  ascertain  if  they  had  be- 
longed to  a  theatre  or  amphitheatre  : 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  coming  to  either 
conclusion,  no  Roman  theatre  having 
been  previously  known  to  exceed  a 
semicircle,  and  the  form  of  amphi- 
theatres beinff,  not  a  circle,  but  an 
ellipse.  At  length  one  of  the  cross 
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walls  passing  from  the  innermost  of 
the  two  outer  walls  to  the  stage  was 
discovered,  which  clearly  shewed  the 
building  was  intended  for  theatrical 
exhibitions.  The  great  depth  of  the 
earth,  and  the  inadequacy  of  pecuniary 
resources,  prevented  a  perfect  explora- 
tion of  the  third  circular  wall,  and  of 
an  inner  wall,  which  have  only  been 
laid  open  at  a  few  points. 

In  consequence  of  the  land  on  the 
north-east  side  of  the  road  not  beins 
the  property  of  Lord  Verulam,  ana 
being  in  pasture,  the  first  excavation 
was   not   pursued  in  that  direction; 
consequently,  so  small  a  part  of  the 
foundation  of  the  building  m  the  road 
has  been  laid  open,  that  its  purpose 
cannot  be  ascertained.     Its  outer  or 
south-west  wall  is  parallel  with  the 
stage  of  the  theatre,  and  at  a  distance 
of  49  feet  from  its  most  north-eastern 
wall.  It  commences  opposite  the  centre 
of  the  theatre,  and  extends  south-east 
89  feet,  being  6  feet  less  than  the  semi- 
diameter  of  the  theatre.    The  top  of 
this  foundation  wall  is  7  feet  6  inches 
below  the  presumed  level  of  the  cor- 
ridor of  the  theatre.     At  30  feet  from 
its  south-eastern  end  it  is  perforated 
with  a  sewer,  the  bottom  of  which, 
being  5  feet  below  the  lowest  part  of 
the  theatre,  it  may  have  been  con- 
nected with  its  drainage.   (This  sewer 
is  shown  in  the  Plan.)     It  contained 
bones  of  animals,  mixed  with  sharp, 
coarse  sand,  evidently  transported  by 
a  rapid  current. 

The  foundations  of  all  the  theatre, 
except  the  innermost  wall  and  one  of 
the  side  rooms,  have  been  laid  open  or 
satisfactorily  traced.  Where  m  the 
plan  a  shade  is  shown  between  the 
outlines,  the  foundations  have  not  been 
disturbed  lower  than  was  necessary  to 
obtain  the  first  course  of  Roman  tiles. 
Where  walls  are  shown  by  outlines 
only,  the  earth  has  not  been  excavated, 
or  only  loose  building-rubbish  has  been 
met  with. 

The  theatre  of  Verulam  was  190 
feet  3  inches  in  diameter.  The  two 
outer  wall9  are  on  the  plan  of  the 
Greek  theatres;  they  comprise  240 
degrees  of  a  circle;  between  them  was 
a  corridor  9  feet  wide.  The  corridor 
did  not  afford  a  continuous  communi- 
cation round  the  theatre,  for  it  was 
interrupted  at  the  entrances  by  the 
stairs  which  crossed  the  corridor  down 
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into  the  lower  part  of  the  theatre,  and 
also  probably  by  walls  where  founda- 
tions are  shown  on  the  south-eastern 
side,  which  was  most  probably  the  po- 
sition of  the  stairs  ascending  to  the 
seats  over  the  corridor,  but  possibly  of 
stairs  descending  to  a  passage  to  the 
stage  under  the  spectators*  seats,  for 
the  entry  of  characters  appearing  to 
come  from  the  infernal  regions. 

The  stage  contained  only  the  limited 
space  of  46  feet  long  and  8  feet  9 
inches  deep.  According  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  prevailed  among  the  an- 
cients, it  should  have  been  about  twice 
that  length,  and  in  a  Greek  theatre  9 
feet,  and  in  a  Koman  theatre  16  feet, 
in  depth.  In  all  the  ancient  theatres, 
as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  walls 
connecting  the  front  of  the  stage  with 
the  outer  walls  were  in  the  same  line ; 
but  in  the  theatre  of  Verulam  they 
slant  10  feet,  giving  additional  space 
to  the  theatre,  by  uirowing  back  the 
stage  further  from  the  centre  than  if 
the  usual  rules  of  construction  had 
been  observed.  The  oblique  direction 
of  these  walls  afforded  a  better  view 
of  the  performance  from  some  of  the 
side  seats. 

Ten  feet  in  width  of  the  space  be- 
tween what  appears  to  have  been  the 
front  of  the  stage  and  the  cross  wall, 
16  feet  6  inches  from  such  supposed 
front,  is  gained  by  the  obliquity  of  the 
side  walls. 

The  use  to  which  this  space  was  de- 
voted is  not  clearly  apparent.  As  the 
external  form  of  the  building  accords 
with  the  Grecian  model,  the  internal 
arrangements  were  probably  adapted 
to  the  entertainments  represented  in 
the  theatres  of  that  nation,  and  this 
space  may  have  been  devoted  to  the 
cnorus,  and  so  have  rendered  the 
limited  area  of  the  stage  sufficient  for 
the  other  actors,  or,  as  usual  in  the 
theatres  of  the  great  cities  of  the  Mace- 
donian time,  it  may  have  formed  a  lower 
stage  for  mimes,  musicians,  and  dancers. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  it  con- 
tained the  seats  of  persons  of  the  very 
highest  rank.  The  wall  shown  on  the 
north-west  side  of  that  space  is  only  a 
covered  sewer. 

At  the  east  part  of  the  theatre  at 
Verulam  was  a  room  with  a  coarse 
tesselated  pavement  without  anv  pat- 
tern, composed  of  tesserse  of  Roman 
tiles  about  1  inch   square,  laid  on  a 
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very  thin  layer  of  concrete.  This  was 
one  of  the  rooms  usually  found  at  the 
sides  of  the  stage  of  ancient  theatres 
for  the  use  of  the  performers.  The 
foundations  of  a  corresponding  room 
on  the  west  side  of  the  stage  have  not 
been  found.  The  ground  naturally 
sloped  to  the  north,  and  has  been 
raised  by  an  accumulation  of  soil  and 
building-rubbish,  which  may  account 
for  the  failure  of  the  endeavours  to 
discover  the  foundations  of  that  room, 
and  of  the  portico  and  colonnade, 
which  were  usually  placed  at  the  back 
of  the  ancient  theatres,  as  a  refuse 
for  the  audience  from  rain.  At 
this  latter  point,  however,  were  dug 
up  two  fragments,  part  of  columns, 
24^  inches  in  diameter,  of  the  fossil- 
iferous  oolite  called  Caen  stone,  but 
found  in  some  parts  of  England.  These 
are  the  only  pieces  of  carved  stone 
which  can  be  traced  to  Verulam. 
Many  varieties  of  sandstone  and  lime- 
stone appear  to  have  been  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  theatre,  as  well  as 
slabs  of  white  marble  ^  inch  thick. 

The  outer  wall  of  the  theatre  was 
5  feet  10  inches  thick,  the  second  wall 
3  feet  six  inches,  the  scena  2  feet  6 
inches,  and  all  the  other  walls  2  feet 
thick.  The  external  wall  of  the  build- 
ing in  the  road  varied  from  7  to  2  feet 
thick.  They  were  all  constructed  with 
the  same  materials;  the  foundation 
was  composed  of  flints  and  a  few  pieces 
of  chalk,  on  which,  on  the  natural 
level  of  the  site,  was  laid  a  horizontal 
course  of  2  or  3  Koman  tiles.  At  one 
point  this  course  has  not  been  removed, 
and  upon  it  remains  a  fragment,  2  feet 
high,  of  a  wall  of  flints,  cut  and  faced, 
so  that  3  feet  may  have  intervened,  as 
in  the  city  walls,  between  the  bonding 
courses  of  tiles.  Tiles  were  also  usea 
at  the  quoins.  The  mortar  used  in 
the  walls  was  of  the  usual  materials, 
lime  and  sand  and  small  stones ;  but 
the  sides  of  the  walls  in  the  road  were 
filled  in,  where  the  earth  had  been  re- 
moved in  digging  the  foundations,  with 
mortar  partly,  but  in  very  varying 
proportions,  composed  of  pounded  tile, 
imparting  to  the  mortar  a  pink  colour. 
Loose  pieces  of  the  same  coloured 
mortar  were  frequently  met  with  in 
excavating  the  theatre ;  but  it  appears 
not  to  have  been  used  in  the  walls. 
Mortar  of  this  kind  was  commonly 
used  by  the  Romans. 
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There  is  some  difference  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  external  defensive 
walls  and  those  of  the  internal  build- 
ings of  the  citj.  The  flints  appear  in 
the  former  to  have  been  less  care- 
fully faced,  and  the  interior  is  in  a 
greater  measure  composed  of  water- 
worn  fragments  of  flmt.  The  mate- 
rials were  laid  in  all  the  walls  with 
mortar  of  the  same  consistence  as  that 
now  used,  which  was  left  at  intervals 
to  dry,  so  as  to  prevent  bulging. 

An  entrance  at  the  centre,  opposite 
the  stage,  and  another  on  the  east  side, 
have  been  partially  laid  open :  no  trace 
is  discoverable  of  the  corresponding 
entrance  on  the  west  side,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  foundation  of  the  inner- 
most of  the  two  outer  walls  havinjr 
been  obliterated  at  that  part  of  the 
theatre.  The  entrances  immediately 
after  passing  through  the  arch  or  door 
in  the  outer  wall  descended  down  an 
incline,  probably  having  steps  (the  in- 
nermost of  the  two  outer  walls  being 
cut  away  to  the  depth  of  2  feet  3 
inches),  to  the  lower  rows  of  the 
gallery.  The  seats  over  the  corridor, 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  upper  rows 
in  the  gallery,  were  over  the  entrances. 
The  front  entrance  is  7  feet,  and  the 
ride  entrance  10  feet  wide. 

The  space  over  the  corridor  being 
12  feet  wide,  including  the  thickness 
of  the  top  of  the  inner  wall,  might 
contain  3  or  4  rows  of  seats ;  14  other 
rows  of  seats  might  be  contained  in 
the  space  33  feet  wide  between  the 
corridor  and  the  outermost  of  the  two 
inner  walls.  And  the  two  innermost 
walls  might  have  furnished  room  for 
two  other  rows,  makinnr  altogether  20 
rows,  which  would  require  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  25  feet;  so,  the  orchestra 
being  10  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
corridor,  the  highest  seat  over  the 
latter  must  have  been  15  feet  above 
Buch  level. 

The  fourth  wall  is  only  shewn  in 
the  plan  where  it  is  laid  open  in  three 
places,  from  6  to  2  feet  distance  from 
the  third  circular  wall.  It  probably 
formed  a  separation  for  some  privi- 
leged class — the  space  it  surrounded 
was  the  orchestra  for  the  seats  of  the 
most  distinguished  persons. 

The  discovery  of  many  fragments 
of  roof-tiles  suggested  the  possibility 
that  there  might  have  been  a  roof; 
but  in  that  case  we  should  not  have 


sew«r 


found  within  the  theatre  the 
before  alluded  to. 

All  the  walls  of  the  theatre  (except 
perhaps  the  exterior)  were  painted  in 
fresco.  The  walls  were  first  plastered 
with  mortar,  some  of  it  the  pink  mor- 
tar described,  one  or  even  upwards  of 
two  inches  thick  in  one  coat.  Only  one 
fragment  has  been  met  with  composed 
of  two  coats.  The  mortar  was  reduced 
to  a  perfectly  even  surface;  on  this 
was  laid  a  covering  of  the  finest  mor- 
tar, perfectly  white,  seldom  thicker 
than  card -paper;  and  on  this,  while 
both  the  coatings  of  mortar  remained 
wet,  were  laid  mineral  water-colours, 
which  adhered  to,  and  dried  with  it, 
and  in  a  slight  degree  added  to  the 
durability  of  the  surface.  The  colours 
being  native  colours,  and  not  artificially 
prepared,  time  and  damp  cannot  afiect 
them,  and  so,  as  long  as  the  mortar 
retains  its  surface,  the  colours  remain 
uninjured.  Walls  painted  in  fresco 
were  generally  covered  with  an  en- 
caustic varnish  composed  of  Punic 
wax,  tempered  with  a  little  oil.  This 
being  warmed  with  an  iron  pan,  ad- 
hered to  the  mortar,  which  was  then 
polished  by  being  rubbed  with  a  cloth  ; 
but  no  trace  of  any  such  process  is 
perceptible  on  the  fresco  paintings  of 
this  theatre.  The  fragments  found 
must  have  been  for  centuries  exposed 
to  the  action  of  sun,  and  wet,  and  frost, 
and  for  many  centuries  to  the  damp  of 
the  earth.  After  a  lapse  of  fifteen 
centuries  since  these  colours  were  used, 
most  of  them  remain  uninjured.  They 
are  chiefly  red  and  blue  verditer,  but 
many  other  shades  are  used.  The 
prevailing  pattern  ran  in  broad  lines, 
and  probably  formed  compartments, 
or  panels,  as  usually  found  on  ancient 
fresco  walls.  Some  of  the  lines  form- 
ing the  panels  are  excellent  imitations 
of  porphyry. 

The  theatre  was  probably  left  to  fall 
into  ruins  from  the  period  when  Eng- 
land ceased  to  be  a  Roman  colony, 
early  in  the  fifth  century.  The  inva- 
sion of  the  Saxons  commenced  about 
450.  We  can  on\y  conjecture  the  pe- 
riod of  its  destruction.  At  the  bund- 
ing of  St.  Alban's  church  and  mo- 
nastery in  793,  and  on  the  erection 
of  the  churches  of  St.  Peter,  St. 
Stephen,  and  St.  Michael,  about  950, 
large  quantities  of  building  materials 
must  nave  been  required;  bttt,  with 
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the  exception  of  those  used  for*  St. 
MichaeFs  church,  they  were  probably 
taken  from  the  eastern  part  of  Yeru- 
1am.  The  great  demolition  of  the  city 
took  place  to  prepare  for  the  rebuild- 
ing the  Abbey  church  and  monastery, 
in  1077. 

As  is  usual  round  all  ancient  build- 
ings in  England,  there  had  been  an 
accumulation  of  earth  round  the  walls 
of  the  theatre  previous  to  their  de- 
molition. For  when  on  that  occasion 
the  workmen  removed  the  lowest  layer 
of  tiles,  which  was  about  the  natural 
level  of  the  site,  the  earth  immediately 
fell  in,  or  was  thrown  over  the  foun- 
dations, which  bad  not  subsequently 
either  been  trodden  upon,  or  exposed 
to  the  weather,  the  mortar  beins  lefl 

Suite  sharp  and  uninjured.  From 
liese  facts  we  may  safely  infer,  that 
many  centuries  had  elapsed  between 
the  desertion  and  demolition ;  though, 
from  the  good  preservation  of  the 
painted  mortar  on  the  walls,  we  might 
nave  inferred  that  they  had  not  for  so 
long  a  period  been  exposed  to  the  se- 
vere frosts  of  this  latitude. 

The  cavea  of  the  theatre  is  filled 
with  artificial  soil  9  feet  deep,  some  of 
which  must  have  been  brought  there  ; 
though  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  how 
far  it  might  have  resulted  from  the 
levelling  power  of  the  plough  and  har- 
row, and  wind  and  rain. 

The  only  relics  found  during  the 
excavations  were  a  brass  fibula,  or 
brooch,  having  apparently  an  enamelled 
centre,  a  few  fragments  of  green  glass, 
and  a  great  variety  of  broken  pottery. 
Two  pieces,  of  the  description  called 
Samian  ware,  bear  the  manufacturers' 
names,  commencing  "  Donat."  and 
"  Sev."  The  coins  found  have  been 
arranged  by  Mr.  Evans,  of  Abbot's 
Langley,  as  follows : 


Tiberius  .         .         .         . 

1 

Trajanus 

1 

Phiiippus  (Pater) 

1 

Gallienus 

3 

Salonioa .         .         .         . 

1 

Postumus  (Pater)     . 

1 

Victorinus 

3 

Tetricus  (Pater) 

10 

Tetricus  (Filius)       . 

1 

Claudius  Gothicus    . 

5 

Carausius 

3 

Helena    •         .        .        • 

1 

Tboodora 

1 

CoDttantinttft  Magnoi 

9 

Populus  RomaDus    . 

1 

Urbs  Roma 

4 

Constantinopolis 

4 

Crispus  .         .         .         . 

1 

Constantinus  II. 

d 

ConstaDS 

11 

ConstaDtius  II. 

8 

Decentius 

1 

Valentinitnuf  I. 

3 

Valens     .         .         .         . 

6 

Gratianus 

2 

Arcadius. 

2 

Uncertain 

86 

171 

The  building-tiles  are  generally  about 
16  inches  long,  and  from  IH  to  12^ 
inches  in  width,  and  from  li  to  If 
inches  thick.  The  flue-tiles  are  6  inches 
across.  The  scored  tiles,  and  those 
with  the  sides  raised  for  roofs,  are  only 
in  fragments. 


Mb.  Urban,      Cambridge^  JuLy  19. 

I  KNOW  not  whether  any  descrip- 
tion of  the  game  called  **  Fox  in  the 
hole  "  has  b^n  given  since  the  publi- 
cation of  Nares*s  Glossary,  the  compiler 
of  which  declares  his  inability  to  furnish 
if  not,  the  following  extracts 


one 


from  old  dictionaries  may  be  interest- 
ing to  some  of  your  readers. 

I  am,  &c.  J.  E.  Mayor. 

Gouldman,  London,  mdclxiv. — "il«- 
coliasmtis^  Empusse  ludus :  a  kind  of 
play  wherein  boys  lift  up  one  leg  and 
nop  with  the  other,  where  they  beat 
one  another  with  bladders  tied  to  the 
end  of  strings.     Fox  to  thy  hole." 

Holyoke,  mdclxxvii.  —  "  JSmpusa, 
irapa  to  IvX  nodt^cti/,  qu6d  uno  incedat 
pede.  Hence  empitsam  agere  is  used 
for  a  play,  hopping  on  one  leg ;  with 
us,  Fox  to  his  nole." 

Id.  "  Ascoliasmwi.  A  kind  of  play 
that  children  use  when  thev  hop  on 
one  leg,  called  Fox  to  thy  hole." 

Cambridge  Dict.MDCXcni. — ^^AscoL 
A  kind  of  play  wherein  boys  hopping 
on  one  leg  beat  one  another  with  gloves 
or  pieces  of  leather,  and  is  called  Fox 
to  thy  hole." 

Coles,  7th  Ed.  1711. —  '' AscoL 
The  play  called  Fox  to  the  hole. — 
Empus.  Ludus  Empusse.  Scotch  hop- 
pers, or  Fox  in  the  hole." 

NoTB.— We  find  that  Nares's  col/ 
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quotation  is  from  Herrick's  Hespc- 
rides,  where  this  game  is  twice  men- 
tioned (pp.  146,  271)  in  the  same 
terms, — 


Of  Christmas  sports,  the  wassell  boule 
That's  tost  up  after  Fox  i'  th'  hole. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  correspondents 
can  supply  other  passages. — ^Edit. 


THE  MESNAVI  OF  JELALEDDIN  RUMI. 

(Continued  from  p.  46.) 


IN  our  former  paper  we  gave  some 
account  of  this  extraordinary  work 
(by  far  the  finest  in  Persian  Litera- 
ture), and  we  now  fulfil  the  promise 
which  we  then  made,  of  translating 
one  of  the  stories  of  which  it  consists, 
in  order  to  give  our  readers  some  idea 
of  the  peculiar  form  under  which  Jela- 
leddin has  chosen  to  veil  his  philoso- 
phy. Fable  to  him  supplies  the  place 
of  the  Platonic  dialogue;  and  if  we 
look  at  it  attentively  we  shall  see  that 
each  author  has  chosen  the  form  which 
best  suited  his  circumstances  and  posi- 
tion. The  philosopher  of  light-hearted 
and  talkative  Athens,  in  an  age  of 
countless  tragedians  and  comedians, 
naturally  turned  to  dialogue  as  the 
medium  whereby  to  convey  his  wisdom 
to  his  contemporaries  ;  the  grace  and 
the  wit  which  sparkled  in  their  con- 
versation would  attract  them  in  every 
page  of  his  writings ;  and  Aristo- 
phanes himself  can  hardly  rival  the 
exquisite  humour  of  many  of  his  cari- 
catures of  the  sophists.  But  the  phi- 
losopher of  Persia  adapts  his  lessons 
to  the  less  civilized  mmds  of  his  au- 
dience in  that  East  which  has  been  the 


native  home  of  romance  in  every  age ; 
fable,  which  in  the  hands  of  Pilpay 
and  Lokman  had  only  been  applied  to 
the  common  duties  of  life,  and  seemed 
the  teacher  of  shrewd  common  sense 
rather  than  of  any  deeper  wisdom, 
becomes  in  our  author's  hands  an  in- 
strument of  far  greater  power  and  for 
far  higher  objects;  and  his  stories  work 
out  problems  in  metaphysics  and  mo- 
rals where  others  would  nave  only  used 
them  to  teach  the  knowledge  of  life 
and  mankind. 

The  fable  which  we  have  chosen  is 
a  good  specimen  of  our  author's  man- 
ner, as  well  as  a  proof  of  his  genius. 
We  shall  present  only  a  literal  prose 
version,  rendered  with  as  much  fidelity 
as  is  in  our  power ;  but  we  shall  con- 
siderably condense  it  as  we  proceed,  by 
excluding  all  unnecessary  or  obscure 
digressions.  The  story  itself  can  be 
found  in  that  old  friend  of  our  child- 
hood Pilpay,  but  how  differently  have 
the  two  authors  worked  it  out !  Jela- 
leddin's  animals  are  only  men  in  dis- 
guise, or  rather  he  himself  moralises 
under  all  their  forms. 


THE    LION   AND   THE    RABBIT, 

Or  a  Story  on  Free  Will.* 

In  a  happy  valley  dwelt  a  troop  of  beasts, 

Till  a  lion  came  and  disturbed  their  peace ; 

And,  after  the  lion  had  robbed  their  tribe, 

The  happy  valley  was  happy  no  more. 

They  devised  a  plan,  and  they  went  to  the  lion  ; 

**  We  supply  thee,"  they  said,  "  with  thy  daily  food ; 

Hunt  us  not,  therefore,  save  for  thy  daily  wants, 

Lest  thou  drive  us  away  from  this  home  in  despair." 

The  lion  answered,  *'  Yea,  if  ye  say  it  in  good  faith, 

But  many  a  deceit  have  I  seen  and  felt ; 

I  myself  am  a  victim  of  man's  deceit, 

I  have  tasted  the  sting  of  serpent  and  scorpion, 

And  I  bear  a  scorpion  within  my  heart. 

Worse  for  deceit  or  poison  than  even  man." 


♦  When  we  consider  how  fatalism  blights  the  efforts  of  the  Mohammedans,  We  see 
how  far  Jelaleddin  was  in  advance  of  his  countrymen.  This  dialogue  between  the 
beasts  and  the  lion  might  almost  be  compared  with  Tennyson'e  "  Two  Voioci." 
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The  beasts  repliedi  "  Oh,  wise  king  of  beasts ! 
Tarn  thy  mmd  to  resignation , — resignation  is  best. 
Ob  I  fierce  one  !  wage  not  a  conflict  with  fate. 
That  fate  may  not  wage  its  battle  with  thee. 
We  must  be  as  the  dead  before  the  mandate  of  God, 
That  we  may  find  mercy  from  the  Lord  of  Heaven  1  " 

''  Yea/'  said  the  lion,  '*  if  resignation  be  our  guide, 

Its  voice  is  indeed  as  a  prophet  to  direct  us. 

Hear  the  secrets  of  him  who  searched  the  mind  of  God, 

'  Never  be  thou  ignorant  of  resignation  and  its  paths. 

Turn  thy  face  to  resignation,  but  turn  it  with  action: 

Make  real  effort  if  thou  would'st  attain  it. 

Make  every  effort,  that  thou  may'st  be  free. 

If  thou  shrinkest  from  effort,  thou  art  but  a  fool.'  " 

The  beasts  answered,  *'  There  is  nothing  better  than  resignation  ; 

Nothing  is  dearer  to  Heaven  than  this. 

Men  only  escape  from  one  evil  to  another ; 

They  only  fly  from  the  snake  to  meet  the  dragon. 

Men  weave  their  deceits,  and  the  deceit  is  their  snare, 

The  plans  of  their  souls  prove  their  own  destruction. 

They  shut  the  door,  and  the  enemy  is  in  the  house ; 

And  such  too  was  the  vain  design  of  Pharaoh. 

A  hundred  thousand  children  were  slain  by  his  wrath, 

And  yet  the  child  which  he  most  sought  was  in  his  own  palace  ! 

The  efforts  of  our  infirmity  are  only  like  this ; 

Resignation  is  the  true  resting-place  of  the  wanderer  in  sin. 

Since  thy  mental  eyes  by  nature  are  fuU  of  disease,  [God. 

Turn  them  towards  thy  mortality ;  to  see  thyself  aright  brings  the  sight  of 

The  sight  of  Him  is  the  reward  for  thy  seeing  thyself  aright ; 

And  in  the  sight  of  Him  thou  wilt  find  all  thy  desires. 

See  I  the  child  ere  he  has  grown  to  wander  or  covet, 

His  place  of  abode  is  his  father's  neck  ; 

But  when  he  is  grown  up,  and  can  use  his  hands  and  feet, 

He  becomes  self-willed,  and  his  soul  falls  sick. 

Thus  the  souls  of  men,  ere  they  were  bom  in  the  flesh. 

Flew  free  in  Heaven,  in  truth  and  purity ; 

But  after  that  they  heard  the  sentence  of  the  Fall, 

They  became  the  willing  slaves  of  passion  and  lust. 

We  are  God's  children,  and  He  must  provide  for  us. 

He  who  gives  us  the  rain  from  Heaven, 

Can  give  us,  if  He  will,  the  bread  of  His  mercy.'' 

The  lion  answered,*  '*  Yea,  but  the  Lord  of  Creation 

Hath  set  a  staircase  before  our  feet ; 

Step  by  step  must  we  ascend  towards  the  tower  ; 

It  is  useless  to  excuse  ourselves  on  the  plea  of  fatality. 

Thou  hast  a  foot,  though  thou  makest  thyself  lame. 

Thou  hast  a  hand,  though  thou  hidest  it  from  thee ! 

When  the  master  puts  a  spade  into  his  servant ^s  hand, 

His  desire  is  made  known  thereby,  without  need  of  words; 

And  thus  thy  very  hand,  oh  man,  is  God's  signal  to  thee. 

And  thine  own  instincts  are  the  interpretation  thereof ! 

And  when  thou  receivest  these  signals  in  thy  soul. 

And  givest  thy  heart  in  good  faith  to  the  message, 

He  revealeth  the  signals  of  his  secrets  unto  thee  ; 

He  lifteth  thy  burden,  and  appointeth  thy  work. 

A  grateful  effort  in  return  for  his  bounty  becomes  thy  strength. 

While  thy  fatalism  is  as  a  refusal  of  that  bounty. 

Gratitude  for  his  bounty  makes  thy  strength*  the  more ; 

While  fatalism  throws  away  that  bounty  from  thy  hand. 


*  Jelaleddin  here  entirely  forgeta  his  disguise^  and  addresses  his  fellow-men ;  but 
how  wonderful  ii  his  outborit ! 
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Sleep  not,  oh  fool,  in  thy  sehsclesi  indolenoe, 

Save  under  the  shadow  of  His  fruit-hearing  tree. 

Thy  fatalism  is  a  sleep  ;  oh  sleep  not  in  the  road, 

Till  thou  seest  that  door  and  that  tent  of  felicity ; 

Till  thou  sleepest  under  the  tret  from  whose  immortal  boughs 

The  breese  shakes  fruits  of  Paradise  on  the  sleeper  beneath. 

Fatalism  is  a  sleep  on  the  highway  amidst  robbers, — 

How  shall  the  benighted  bird  reach  its  nest  ? 

Would'st  thou  have  resignation  ?  then  have  it  in  aeiion; 

Act,  and  then  rest  in  the  bosom  of  the  Omnipotent. 

Rest  in  His  bosom,  that  thou  mayest  be  free, 

Or  else  thon  hast  for  ever  lost  thy  way  1'' 

The  troop  of  beasts  raised  their  voices  in  reply, 

"  Those  ambitious  hearts,  which  sowed  their  plans,— 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women, — 

Why  hath  time  stopped  the  counsels  of  them  all  ? 

A  hundred  thousaod  centuries  from  the  beginninff  of  the  WQrld 

Have  opened  their  hundred  mouths  (like  dragons;  and  devoortd  them. 

That  mighty  band  of  mankind  in  their  deceitful  hearts 

Thought  by  their  craft  to  read  a  mountain  from  its  base. 

But  only  that  fate,  which  is  written  in  eternity. 

Shews  its  face  in  our  lives,  howsoever  we  toil. 

That  mighty  multitude  fell  from  their  hopes, 

And  only  the  decrees  of  the  Almighty  remain  I 

0  think  not,  therefore,  of  action  save  as  a  name, 
And  learn  in  thy  heart  tliat  all  effort  is  a  dream  t 
A  pure-hearted  man  came  one  morning 

Into  Solomon's  judgment<hall ; 

His  face  was  pale  with  terror,  and  both  his  lips  were  blue, 

And  Solomon  said  to  him,  '  O  friend,  what  meaneth  this  ?* 

In  haste  he  replied,  '  The  angel  of  death 

Has  thrown  a  glance  of  anger  upon  me.' 

*  Tell  me,'  said  the  King,  '  what  thy  heart  desires.' 

*  O  thou  refuge  of  men,*  he  cried,  '  command  the  wind 
That  it  bear  me  from  hence  to  Hindustan ; 

It  may  be  that  there  I  may  save  my  life.' 

Then  Solomon  commanded  the  wind  as  be  wished, 

And  it  bore  him  over  the  sea  to  the  banks  of  the  Jumna. 

The  next  day,  at  the  time  of  audience, 

Solomon  beheld  the  angel,  and  addressed  him ; 

'  O  tell  me  the  reason,  my  mighty  lord. 

That  thou  looked'st  in  anger  on  my  friend  yesterday.' 

The  angel  replied,  *  O  thou  monarch  of  the  world. 

His  fancy  interpreted  my  action  wrong. 

Why  should  I  look  in  anger  on  a  poor  mortal  ? 

1  but  cast  a  glance  of  wonder  as  I  past  him  in  the  road, 
For  God  had  commanded  me  that  very  day 

To  seize  his  soul  in  Hindustan. 

I  saw  him  here,  and  greatly  did  I  marvel. 

And  I  lost  myself  in  a  maze  of  wonder. 

I  said  in  my  heart,  Though  he  had  an  hundred  wings, 

He  could  never  fly  from  hence  to  Hindustan  ia  a  day. 

But  when  I  arrived  there,  as  Grod  commanded, 

He  was  already  there  before  me,  and  I  took  his  soul  1' 

Do  thou  too  apply  the  same  measure  and  rule 

To  all  this  world's  affairs,  and  open  thine  eyes  ind  seel*' 

The  lion  answered,  '<  Be  it  so.    Yet  still  behold 

All  the  efforts  of  the  saints  and  the  holy. 

Mark  the  self-conscious  counsels  of  all  the  wise 

From  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  very  hour  ; 

Their  nets  have  caught  the  heavenly  bird, 

And  even  their  £sUures  have  become  sucoesa. 

Do  thou,  too,  O  fearful  one,  make  an  effort  whik  than  art  M^ 
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And  follow  the  path  of  the  saints  and  the  prophets  I 

These  efforts  of  thine  are  not  fighting  against  fate, 

For  fate  itself  may  have  prompted  them  in  our  hearts. 

Never,  oh  never,  nath  any  one  suffered  loss 

By  effort  and  action  in  the  path  of  truth. 

Thy  life  still  is  in  thee, — then  hind  thy  wounds, 

Toil  in  effort,  through  life's  day,  and  then  smile  for  evermore  V* 

Thus  did  the  lion  continue  to  discourse 

Till  all  the  tribe  of  fatalists  were  silenced. 

Aod  then  they  made  a  covenant  with  him, 

That  every  day  they  would  send  him  a  victim  ; 

And  when  the  covenant  was  concluded  between  them. 

They  returned  in  joy  to  their  pleasant  glades. 

But  when  they  assembled  in  conclave  together, 

Fierce  dissension  arose  in  that  happy  band ; 

Each  lifted  his  voice  and  gave  his  opinion. 

And  each  desired  his  neighbour's  death  instead  of  his  own, 

Until  at  last  they  agreed  that  every  day 

Lots  should  be  cast  to  decide  the  victim  ; 

And  on  whomsoever  the  lot  should  fall. 

He  should  go  in  silence  to  be  the  lion's  prey. 

Thus  day  by  day,  as  the  lots  decreed. 

One  by  one  went  resigned  to  the  lion. 

Till  at  last  it  came  to  the  rabbit's  turn, 

And  sorely  he  mourned  the  hardness  of  fate ; 

Till  at  length  he  rose  and  informed  his  friends, 

**  I  will  go  and  deHver  you  all  from  this  tyranny." 

Oh  reader,  follow  this  rabbit  with  thine  eye. 

And  behold  how  God  giveth  subtlety  as  strength  to  the  feeble. 

7'he  skill  which  he  teacheth  to  the  honey-bee. 

He  denies  to  the  might  of  the  tiger  or  the  lion. 

Thus  it  is  intellect  which  is  the  strength  of  feeble  man* 

So  that  the  denizens  of  sea  and  land  are  awed  before  him. 

And  thus  this  rabbit,  who  goes  against  the  lion. 

Bears  a  wise  heart  in  his  little  breast. 

But  meanwhile  the  lion  had  been  long  waiting  in  wrath. 

When  he  saw  the  rabbit  approach  from  afar. 

And,  as  be  came  up,  the  king  of  beasts 

Demanded  with  a  roar  the  causes  of  his  delay. 

The  rabbit  answered,  "In  the  early  morning 

I  set  off  with  a  companion  to  come  to  thee, 

For  on  us  both,  two  friends  from  our  youth, 

Had  the  lot  fallen  to  be  thy  prey. 

But  on  our  way  we  were  met  by  a  lion 

Who  stopped  us  both  from  proceeding  on  our  journey. 

We  told  him  that  we  were  sent  to  the  king  of  beasts. 

But  he  said  that  there  was  no  other  king  than  he. 

I  prayed  him  to  release  me  for  a  little  time. 

That  I  might  go  and  tell  thee  of  this  rival  of  thine, 

And  he  bade  me  go  and  bear  thee  his  challenge, 

Bat  be  kept  my  friend  as  a  hostage  for  my  return. 

Thus  thou  must  now  give  up  all  hopes  of  thy  food, 

For  in  all  that  I  have  said  I  have  told  the  truth  ; 

Or  if  thou  wouldst  have  it  sent  as  before. 

The  road  must  be  cleared  of  this  enemy." 

The  lion  exclaimed,  "  Show  me  where  he  is ; 
Do  thou  go  before  if  thou  tellest  the  truth." 
He  then  led  the  way,  like  a  robber  with  his  victim. 
That  he  might  guide  him  into  his  deep-laid  snare. 
Thus  the  lion  went  with  the  rabbit  before  him, 
And  as  he  went  he  roared  for  rage, 
Until,  as  they  came  to  the  mouth  of  a  well, 
The  rabbit  retreated  and  drew  his  foot  back. 
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The  lion  exclaimed,  **  What  meaneth  this  ? 

And  wherefore  retreatest  thon  thus,  as  afraid  ?" 

<*  Sire/'  answered  the  rabbit,  **  the  lion,  whom  we  seek, 

When  he  seized  my  companion  mshed  into  that  den  ; 

Oh,  take  me  close  to  thy  breast,  I  pray. 

That  I  may  yenture  to  look  if  he  still  be  there.' 

The  lion  then  took  the  rabbit  in  his  breast 

To  protect  him,  should  the  enemy  come  ; 

And  he  saw  his  own  image  in  the  water  below. 

With  the  image  of  a  rabbit  in  his  grasp ; 

And,  when  he  beheld  his  foe  so  near. 

He  threw  down  his  guide,  and  leap'd  into  the  well. 

He  leapM  into  the  pit  which  was  dug  for  his  destruction, 

And  his  tyranny  returned  upon  his  own  head. 

Thus  thou  too,  O  man !  who  livest  a  tyrant. 

But  diggest  the  well  for  thine  own  fall  I 

And  when  the  rabbit  was  thus  delivered, 

He  returned  in  joy  to  his  friends  in  the  wood. 

Thus  free  from  the  tyranny  of  his  cruel  foe. 

His  joy  blossomed  forth  into  dancing  and  sport. 

Lo  I  the  seed,  when  it  has  escaped  from  the  dark  ground. 

Shoots  out  its  leaves  and  branches  for  joy ; 

And  thus  the  soul,  when  it  escapes  from  earth, 

Dances  in  gladness  in  the  wide  air  of  love. 

**  Good  news  1  good  news  1 "  shouts  the  rabbit  to  his  friends  ; 

"  That  dog  of  hell  hath  returned  whence  he  came. 

He  who  hath  destroyed  so  many  lives  with  his  might, 

Hath  been  swept  away  by  Death*s  besom  like  chi^; 

He  hath  fallen,  fallen  into  the  well. 

And  our  souls  are  freed  from  their  sorrow  and  fear.'' 

Then  all  his  friends  came  forth  from  the  glade, 

Joyful  and  light-hearted,  and  with  hurrying  steps ; 

And  they  made  a  ring,  with  him  in  the  midst. 

And  they  bowed  their  heads,  and  they  said  to  him  "  Hail  I  " 

He  answered  them,  *'  It  is  all  by  the  aid  of  God. 

What  is  a  rabbit  unaided  and  alone  ? 

He  hath  given  strength  to  my  feet,  and  light  to  my  heart ; 

Pay  your  homage  then  to  Hinif  and  not  to  me.^' 
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Thus  boast  not,  readers,  at  success  in  this  world  of  change, 

Nor  vaunt  of  your  freedom  ye  who  must  abide  your  turn  ; 

Remember  that  life  is  but  an  hour  at  best. 

And  that  only  in  bidding  it  farewell  is  peace. 

Learn  ye  then  the  true  meaning  of  that  word  "  farewell," 

And  then  drink  a  deep  draught  of  the  cup  of  eternity. 


Thus  closes  this  singular  fable,  and 
it  is  a  specimen  of  numbers  in  our 
author's  book.  Our  abridgment  will 
^ve  some  idea  of  his  peculiar  arrange- 
ment, and  the  intermixture  of  narra- 
tive and  moral;  for  Jelaleddin's  dramas 
of  animals  are  never  the  mere  prosaic 
details  of  a  naturalist.  His  creatures 
are  but  the  different  forms  under  which 
his  own  mind  veils  itself,  and,  whatso- 
ever shapes  the  magician  may  assume, 
he  carries  human  consciousness  into 
all.  Just  as  Apuleius  represents  him- 
self as  changed  to  an  ass  in  outward 


appearance,  while  he  still  retained  all 
the  passions  and  the  feelings  of  man, 
so  too  our  author  never  loses  his  per- 
sonal identity  through  all  his  ideal 
transmigrations ;  and  under  bird  and 
beast,  and  sage  and  king,  or  whatever 
other  characters  he  may  introduce,  we 
still  recognise  the  same  lonely  thinker 
of  Khorassan,  to  whose  mind  all  nature 
and  all  history  seemed  only  a  giffantic 
myth,  sent  to  tell  tales  of*^  wonder  to 
living  men. 

£.  D,  C 
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(commonly  called,  "the  brewer  0»  GHENT '*). 


ON  the  death  of  Charles- le-Bel, 
February  1st,  1328,  Philip  of  Valois 
was  declared  regent  of  France,  for  the 
Queen  Dowager  was  far  advanced  in 
pregnancy.  Two  months  afterwards 
she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  and  the 
kingdom  was  thus  spared  the  dangers 
and  dissensions  of  a  long  minority,  and 
on  the  29th  May  the  regent  was  so- 
lemnly consecrated  King  by  the  title 
of  Philip  VI.  This  ceremony  took 
place  at  Reims.  Louis  de  Nevers, 
Count  of  Flanders,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  bear  the  sword  of  state,  attended 
with  eighty-six  knights  in  his  train. 
But  when  the  heralds-at-arms  pro- 
claimed, "  Comte  de  Flandre,  si  vous 
etes  ceansj  venez  faire  voire  devoir^^  he 
advanced  not  a  step,  nor  paid  any  at- 
tention to  the  thrice-repeated  sum- 
mons. On  this  the  King  demanded 
with  some  surprise  why  he  delayed  to 
discharge  his  office.  "  Monseigneur," 
he  replied,  "  marvel  not  if  I  stepped 
not  forward,  for  it  is  the  Count  of 
Flanders  who  has  been  called,  not 
Louis  de  Nevers."  "  How,  then,"  ex- 
claimed Philip,  "  ai'e  you  not  the  Count 
of  Flanders  r"  "In  name  only,  my 
liege  lord,  for  authority  have  I  none. 
The  burgesses  of  Bruges,  Ypres,  Po- 
peringhe,  and  Cessel,  have  driven  me 
from  my  domains,  and  in  Ghent  alone 
dare  I  now  show  myself."  "  Fair 
cousin,"  said  the  King,  "  we  swear  to 
thee  by  the  holy  oil  that  hath  this  day 
been  poured  upon  our  head  that  we 
will  not  set  foot  in  Paris  until  we  have 
replaced  thee  in  undisputed  possession 
of  the  county  of  Flanders." 

A  difference  of  opinion  however 
prevailed  in  the  royal  council  as  to 
the  expediency  of  engaging  in  a  dan- 
gerous war  before  the  stability  of  the 
throne  was  well  assured.  Impatient 
of  contradiction,  Philip  turned  to  the 
venerable  Gualtier  de  Crecy,  lord  of 
Chatillon,  then  in  his  eightieth  year, 
and  impetuously  demanded, — "  And 
you,  my  lord  constable,  what  think 
you  of  all  this  ?  Is  it  your  opinion, 
too,  that  we  must  await  a  more  fa- 
vourable opportunity?"  "Sire,"  re- 
Elied  the  brave  old  knight,  "  a  stout 
eart  finds  ever  time  apropos. ^^  Em- 
bracing him  with  mucn  warmth,  the 
GsNT.  Maq.  Vol.  XXX. 


King  exclaimed,  "  Let  him  who  loves 
me  follow  me,"  and  a  rendezvous  for 
ban  and  arriere-ban  was  appointed 
at  Arras  for  the  22nd  July. 

While  Louis  de  Nevers  guarded  the 
passages  of  the  Lys,  Robert  of  Cassel 
defended  the  approaches  to  St.  Omer, 
and  the  chivalry  of  France  eagerly 
prepared  for  a  contest  whence  they 
anticipated  enormous  booty  and  easy 
success.  Philip  himself  proceeded  to 
St.  Denis,  where  he  received  the  sa- 
cred oriflamme*  from  the  hands  of 
the  abbot,  and  confided  it  to  the  safe 
custody  of  one  of  his  bravest  warriors. 
At  the  appointed  time  was  assembled 
one  of  the  most  numerous  and  gallant 
armies  that  had  ever  carried  terror 
and  desolation  into  the  fertile  plains  of 
Flanders. 

On  the  20th  August,  1328,  the 
French  army  pitched  their  tents  near 
the  abbey  of  Woestyne  and  the  fish- 
ponds of  Coudebroet.  The  Flemings, 
under  Nicholas  Zannequin,  sixteen 
thousand  in  number,  were  strongly 
posted  on  the  heights  of  Cassel.  Every 
effort  to  dislodge  them  proved  ineffec- 
tual. The  men-at-arms,  impeded  by 
the  weight  of  their  armour,  were  un- 
able to  advance  over  the  rugged  and 
uneven  ground,  and  the  common  foot 
soldiers  were  repeatedly  repulsed  with 
great  loss.  For  three  days  the  King 
remained  encamped  on  the  same  spot, 
but  on  the  22nd  he  moved  his  troops 
to  the  banks  of  the  Peene,  menacing 
the  towns  of  Bergues,  Wormhout,  and 
Bourbourg.  The  country  all  around 
was  cruelly  devastated,  and  the  dark- 
ness of  the  ensuing  night  displayed  in 
every  direction  the  ffames  of  blazing 
churches,  villages,   and  farms.     Still 


*  An  ancient  inventory  of  the  treasury 
of  St.  Denis  thus  describes  the  golden 
standard  of  the  kings  of  France.  *•  Eten- 
dart  d'un  ccndal  fort  ^pais,  fendu  par  le 
milieu,  en  forme  de  gonfanon,  fort  caduque, 
enveloppe  d'un  baton  convert  de  cuivre 
dor^,  et  un  fer  longuet  et  aigu  au  bout." 

Oriflamme  est  une  banniere 
Ancien  poi  plus  forte  que  guimple, 
De  cendal  rougeiant  et  simple. 
Sans  pourtraiture  d 'autre  afifaire. 

Qvyart. 
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the  Flemings  descended  not  from  their 
heights,  but  viewed  with  stoical  firm- 
ness the  conflagration  of  their  homes. 
It  was  about  three  in  the  afternoon 
when  the  enemy's  pillaging  parties 
had  all  returned  to  the  camp.  Dis- 
persed in  little  groups,  gambling  and 
making  merry  with  the  characteristic 
light  -  heartediness  of  the  nation,  the 
Irench  were  rejoicing  over  the  plunder 
they  had  gathered,  and  seeking  shelter 
from  the  sun.  In  the  meantime  the 
Fremish  leaders  were  assembled  in 
council.  The  more  wary  advised  a 
further  delay  of  a  few  days,  to  give  the 
militia  of  Bruges  time  to  eflcct  a  junc- 
tion with  them.  But  Zannequin  felt 
secure  of  victory,  and  grudged  to  share 
the  glory  with  others.  He  therefore 
urged  an  immediate  and  sudden  as- 
sault, while  the  enemy  was  off  his 
guard,  and  his  daring  eloquence  too 
well  pleased  the  impatient  ardour  of 
his  companions.  Forming  themselves 
into  three  dense  masses,  they  rushed 
down  into  the  plain,  and  forced  their 
way  into  the  very  heart  of  the  French 
camp.  The  corps,  commanded  by 
Zannequin  in  person,  penetrated  to 
the  royal  tent,  overcoming  all  opposi- 
tion and  marking  their  course  with  the 
blood  of  the  noblest  and  bravest 
knights.  Philip  was  asleep,  and  when 
awakened  by  his  confessor  with  the 
tidings  that  the  Flemings  were  at 
hand,  he  scornfully  answered,  Propos 
de  clerc  qui  a  peur  f  But  the  sounds 
of  the  combat  soon  convinced  him  of 
the  reality  of  the  attack,  and,  snatching 
up  his  arms,  he  hastened  forth  from 
his  tent.  His  personal  danger  was 
imminent,  for  Zannequin  had  already 
uplifted  his  heavy  mace,  when  the  Sire 
de  Noyer  rescued  his  sovereign  from 
certain  death.  The  Flemings  were 
then  surrounded,  and  a  Frightful 
slaughter  ensued,  for  no  one  gave  foot 
or  demanded  quarter.*     But  numbers 

•  Meyer,  the  most  authentic  of  the  early 
annalists,  estimates  the  loss  of  the  Fle- 
ming at  from  six  to  nine  thousand  men. 
Froissart  raises  the  cipher  to  16,000,  the 
entire  number  of  the  combatants.  Ou- 
degherst  is  content  with  the  slaughter  of 
13,000,  while  the  anonymous  author  of  the 
continuation  of  the  chronicles  of  Guil- 
laume  de  Nangit  scrupulously  states  the 
loss  at  11,575  killed.  It  would  seem  that 
the  wounds  given  on  that  dJEastrous  day 
were  all  mortal. 


at  length  prevailed,  and  the  same 
evening  Philip  made  his  entry  into 
Casseli  which  he  consigned  to  the 
flames.  On  one  of  the  towers  of  this 
town  the  Flemings  had  hoisted  a  flag 
bearing  the  representation  of  a  cock, 
with  the  following  inscription  :— 

Quand  ce  cocq  icy  chantera, 
Le  roy  trouv6  cy  entrera  ; 

designating  Philip  as  a  foundling  King, 
because  he  had  not  been  born  heir  to 
the  throne.  Thus  an  excess  of  confi- 
dence proved  their  ruin. 

For  four  days  after  the  battle,  we 
are  told,  the  King  never  quitted  his 
tent,  as  if  panic-stricken  at  the  despe- 
rate valour  of  the  Flemings.  Never 
was  victory  more  decisive.  The  women 
of  Bruges  hastily  adopted  the  fleur- 
de-lis,  and  compelled  their  husbands 
to  give  up  the  keys  of  the  city,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  x  pres  were  equally 
precipitate  in  submitting  to  the  con- 
queror, without  even  stipulating  for 
their  personal  safety.  In  a  few  days  af- 
terwards Philip  returned  into  France, 
afler  enjoining  the  Count  to  rule  his 
states  with  more  prudence  for  the  fu- 
ture, for  should  lie  again  march  an 
army  into  Flanders,  it  would  be  to 
take  possession  of  it  for  himself. 

Though  Philip  had  not  omitted  to 
take  numerous  hostages — ^namely,  900 
from  Ypres  and  500  from  Bruges — ^in 
order  to  secure  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  the  Count  considered  himself 
called  upon  to  exercise  the  utmost  se- 
verity towards  those  who  had  borne 
any  part  in  the  late  disturbances.  His 
first  act  was  to  divide  the  town  of  Bruffes 
into  six  districts,  each  of  which  oe 
subjected  to  the  strictest  investiga- 
tion, and  the  guilty — or,  rather,  the 
suspected — ^were  removed  to  Damme 
to  be  tortured  and  put  to  death.  A 
citizen  of  the  latter  place  having  pre- 
sumed to  make  some  unfavourable 
observations  as  to  his  conduct,  was 
condemned  for  four  years  to  follow 
the  processions  of  Bruges  and  of 
Damme,  bare-footed,  and  clad  only  in 
a  shirt,  while  the  count*s  officers  pro- 
claimed aloud  the  nature  of  his  of- 
fence and  its  punishment.  Not  only 
were  the  goods  of  all  such  as  had  as- 
sisted at  the  battle  of  Cassel  confis- 
cated ;  but  the  principal  towns,  with 
the  exception  of  Ghent,  were  fined  in 
heavy  mulcts.      In  less   than  thitt 
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months,  according  to  Oudcgherst,  five 
hundred  persons  were  put  to  death, 
while  other  historians  assert  that  not 
fbwer  than  ten  thousand  perished  by 
the  hands  of  the  executioner.  The 
great  bell  of  Ypres  was  broken  in 
pieces,  and  the  communal  rights  of 
that  town  as  well  as  of  Bruges  and 
Courtrai  were  reraodified  and  cur- 
tailed. Nor  were  the  fortifications  of 
those  places  allowed  to  escape,  for  by 
the  Kmg's  command  they  were  utterly 
demolished.  While  these  stringent 
measures  were  being  carried  into  exe- 
cution, Louis  de  Nevers  was  himself 
in  Paris,  whither  he  had  gone  to  con- 
duct home  his  countess,  Margaret  of 
France,  to  whom  he  had  been  married 
about  eight  years,  though  his  harsh 
and  brutal  conduct  had  caused  that 
high-minded  princess  to  leave  him 
very  shortly  after  their  union.  She 
now,  however,  consented  to  return  with 
him  into  Flanders,  and  in  November 
of  the  following  year  gave  birth  to  a 
son  named  Louis  de  Male  from  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  an  ancient  cha- 
teau still  in  existence  about  a  leafinie 
fix>in  Bruges. 

Among  the  most  zealous  supporters 
of  Philip  s  pretensions  to  the  crown  of 
France  had  been  Robert  of  Artois. 
During  his  minority — ^his  father  also 
having  died  before  his  grandfather — 
his  father's  sister  MahauTt,  countess  of 
Burgundy,  had  seized  upon  the  county 
of  Artois,  and  the  parliament,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  known  wishes  of 
Philipe-le-Bel,  had  decreed  that  in 
that  county  the  younger  daughter 
should  take  precedence  of  the  son  of 
an  eldest  son.  But  now  the  aspect 
of  affairs  had  changed.  Robert  was 
the  brother-in-law  of  the  reigning 
monarch,  and  it  is  said  that  Philip 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  restore 
him  to  his  rightful  possessions,  could 
he  have  produced  any  new  title  where- 
on to  found  his  claims.  As  no  such 
title-deed  was  in  existence,  Robert 
caused  one  to  be  forged.  The  impos- 
ture was  discovered,  and  Robert  was 
cited  to  appear  before  the  supreme 
court.  He  wisely  preferred,  however, 
the  inconveniences  of  exile  to  the  dis- 
grace and  anxiety  of  a  trial,  and  ac- 
cordingly fled,  first  into  Brabant  and 
thence  into  England.  A  deadly  hatred 
towards  Philip  appears  from  this  time 
to  hare  occupied  his  mind,  and  he  con- 


tinually urged  Edward  m.  king  of 
England,  to  claim  the  crown  of  France, 
assuring  him  of  the  support  of  a  laege 
portion  of  the  nobility,  and  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  commons.  £dward*8  pre- 
tensions, moreover,  were  not  altogether 
ill-founded,  for  he  was  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Philip  rV. — ^his  mother 
Isabella  being  the  daughter  of  that 
monarch — ^whereas  Philip  of  Valoia 
was  only  his  nephew.  On  the  other 
hand  it  was  alleged  that  the  salic  law 
excluded  females  from  the  inheritance, 
but  in  truth  it  only  prohibited  the  de- 
scent of  landed  property  to  daughters 
without  making  any  allusion  to  grand- 
sons, and  in  the  year  595  King  Hilde- 
bert  had  decreed  that  the  sons  of 
daughters  should  be  viewed  in  the  same 
light  as  the  sons  of  male  offspring. 
But  though  such  questions  may  excite 
and  interest  the  curiosity  of  jurispru- 
dents and  scholars,  it  is  not  thus  that 
the  fate  of  great  nations  is  to  be  de- 
termined. Neither  abstract  right,  nor 
legal  technicalities,  can  for  a  moment 
be  weighed  in  the  balance  against  the 
interests,  the  feelings,  nay,  the  very 
prejudices,  of  a  people.  In  the  eyeg 
of  the  French  aristocracy,  Edward  was 
only  a  powerful  vassal  of  the  crown  of 
France,  whereas  Philip  of  Valois  had 
long  stood  within  the  sacred  halo  of 
the  throne,  besides  being  personally 
known  unto  them.  At  the  time  of 
Philip's  consecration,  Edward  was  only 
in  his  sixteenth  year,  and,  though  he 
had  advanced  his  claims  to  the  regencjr, 
the  affairs  of  his  own  kingdom  were  m 
too  disturbed  a  state  to  permit  more 
than  a  verbal  protest  against  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  rival.  The  victory 
of  Cassel  completely  established  Philip 
on  the  throne,  and  on  the  6th  June, 
1329,  Edward  himself  had  proceeded 
to  Amiens  to  do  homage  to  the  King 
of  France  for  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine. 
But  the  incessant  instigations  of  Robert 
of  Artois,  and,  above  all,  his  own  am- 
bition and  a  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, at  length  induced  Edward  to 
revive  his  dormant  claim  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  France,  and  to  commence  a 
war  that  has  bequeathed  to  two  neigh- 
bouring people  an  inheritance  of  mutual 
hatred  and  distrust. 

Fully  aware  of  the  importance  of 
conciliating  the  favour  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Flanders,  Edward  courted  the 
wealthy  burghers  of  the  opulent  citief 
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in  that  county ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
cruelty  and  extortions  of  Louis  de 
Nevers,  their  trade  had  recovered 
from  its  temporary  prostration,  and 
peace  and  plenty  were  once  more  re- 
stored. The  wools  of  England,  so 
essential  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
broad-cloths  of  Flanders,  had  long  been 
the  object  of  an  active  commerce,  and 
proved  a  bond  of  union  between  the 
two  countries.  Under  the  first  Edward 
the  great  wool-staple  had  been  fixed 
at  Bruges  and  Antwerp,  and  his  more 
sagacious  grandson  conferred  nume- 
rous privileges  on  such  Flemings  as 
chose  to  settle  in  England,  in  the  well- 
founded  hope  of  introducing  their 
manufactures  into  his  own  kingdom. 
By  a  convention  held  in  the  year 
1333,  it  was  agreed  that  all  differ- 
ences between  English  and  Flemish 
merchants  should  be  submitted  to 
the  arbitration  of  four  commissioners 
chosen  equally  from  either  people,  and 
a  cordial  and  friendly  feeling  was  thus 
established  that  awakened  the  appre- 
hensions of  Philip  of  Valois.  In  com- 
pliance with  his  wishes,  Louis  de  Nevers 
adopted  the  unjust  and  impolitic  mea- 
sure of  arresting  in  one  day — Sep- 
tember 1 335 — all  the  English  merchants 
who  happened  to  be  in  Flanders.  By 
way  of  reprisal  Edward  in  his  turn 
caused  all  the  Flemish  merchants  found 
in  his  dominions  to  bo  arrested,  and 
prohibited  the  exportation  of  wool.  In 
consequence  the  looms  were  all  stopped, 
and  many  thousands  thrown  out  of 
employment.  Great  distress  ensued, 
and  the  humbler  classes  atoned  by  their 
sufferings  for  the  errors  and  ambition 
of  their  rulers,  quidqiud  delirant  reges, 
plectuntur  Achivi,  However,  on  the 
18th  October,  Edward  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Count  and  to  the  echevins 
or  magistrates  of  the  towns,  expressing 
his  desire  to  entertain  friendly  relations 
with  Flanders,  and  to  renew  their  an- 
cient good  understanding.  But  the 
Count  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  Philip,  and  the  overtures  of 
the  English  monarch  failed  to  produce 
the  desired  effect. 

On  the  1st  April  of  the  ensuing 
year  an  offensive  and  defensive  alli- 
ance was  concluded  between  Flanders, 
Brabant,  and  Hainaut,  by  which  it 
was  mutually  agreed  to  refer  all  pre- 
sent or  future  differences  to  arbiters, 
chosen  from  among  their  own  towns- 


men, and  to  re-open  a  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  England.  Upon  this 
Edward  despatched  ambassadors  to 
Ghent  to  propose  the  re-establishment 
of  the  wool-staple  in  Flanders,  for  it 
had  been  removed  to  Dordrecht,  and 
to  offer  his  daughter  Jane  in  marriage 
to  the  Count's  infant  son,  Louis  de 
Male.  But  the  Count  remained  firm 
in  his  allegiance  to  the  French  King ; 
and,  having  treacherously  seized  upon 
the  person  of  Sohier  de  Courtrai,  the 
chief  of  the  English  party,  caused  him 
to  be  confined  m  the  Chateau  de  Ru- 
pelmonde.  He  even  proposed  to  inter- 
cept Edward's  ambassadors ;  but  they, 
being  apprised  of  his  intentions,  re- 
turned homewards  by  way  of  Holland, 
and  thus  escaped  his  snares. 

Finding  all  attempts  at  negociation 
fruitless,  Edward  fitted  out  an  expe- 
dition against  the  island  of  Cadzand, 
which  his  generals.  Sir  Walter  Manny 
and  the  Earl  of  Derby,  pillaged  and 
laid  waste  after  a  desperate  resistance, 
especially  of  the  Bruges  militia.  To 
reward  their  fidelity  and  good  services 
on  this  occasion,  the  Count  permitted 
them  to  restore  the  fortifications  of 
their  town,  and  further  adopted  a  more 
conciliatory  line  of  conduct  towards 
the  other  cities  of  Flanders.  Ghent 
alone  proved  an  exception.  To  punish 
their  eagerness  to  negociate  with  Ed- 
ward he  imposed  a  heavv  fine  on  the 
burgesses  of  that  gi*eat  city,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  send  deputies  to  fall 
down  at  his  feet  for  mercy — comitipro^ 
dihere  dd  pedes.  The  misery  oi  the 
inhabitants  of  Ghent  was  at  il^  height : 
their  trade  had  been  annihilated.  With- 
out the  importation  of  English  wool  it 
was  impossible  to  continue  the  manu- 
facture of  cloths,  upon  which  depended 
not  only  their  prosperity,  but  their 
very  existence.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  exactions  of  the  Count  and  his  sa- 
tellites deprived  the  wealthy  of  their 
capital, — the  poor  of  their  hard-earned 
savings.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the 
administration  of  the  city  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  lower  order  of 
metiers,  or  trade-guilds ;  for  in  1325 
Jean  de  Namur  had  driven  into  exile 
3000  of  the  tisserands,  or  cloth -metiers, 
who  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the 
aristocracy  of  Ghent.  But  the  waters 
had  been  troubled,  and  deliverance 
was  at  hand. 

Lineally  descended  from  the  ancient 
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cajitellains  of  Ghent,  Jacques  van  Arte- 
velde  belonged  to  one  of  the  noblest 
and  oldest  families  in  the  country.  He 
was  born  about  the  year  1285,  his 
father  Jean  van  Artevelde  having  re- 
peatedly held  the  office  of  echevin  in 
nis  native  town,  and  his  mother  Livine 
Degrootc  being  allied  to  knights  of 
high  birth.  His  patronymic  was  de- 
rived from  a  small  fief  situated  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Ghent,  and  which 
still  bears  the  name  of  Ertvelde.  At 
an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  the  French 
court,  and«admitted  into  the  royal 
household,  being  appointed  by  Louis 
Hutin  valet  de  la  fruiterie^  and  other- 
wise much  noticed  by  that  roystering 
monarch.  He  afterwards  accompanied 
Charles  of  Valois  in  his  expedition  into 
Greece,  and  was  present  at  the  taking 
of  Rhodes.  But  the  loss  of  the  battle 
of  Courtrai  in  1302  compelled  Philip 
rV.  to  recal  his  warriors  from  the  East, 
and  Van  Artevelde  took  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  return  to  Ghent. 
For  many  years  after  this  there  is  no 
mention  of  his  name,  but  we  may  con- 
clude he  occupied  his  active  mind  with 
affairs  of  the  state,  as  well  as  with  the 
cultivation  of  his  polders^  or  lands  re- 
covered from  the  sea,  near  Basserode. 
His  father,  though  of  noble  extraction, 
had  registered  himself  in  the  metier 
des  tisserands^  or  cloth-manufacturers' 
guild,  and  Jacques  wisely  followed  his 
example.  It  cfoes  not  appear,  indeed, 
that  he  himself  was  engaged  in  any 
trade,  nor  was  it  necessary,  for  his  wife 
Catherine  de  Tronchiennis,  daughter 
of  Sohier  de  Courtrai,  brought  him  an 
ample  fortune  in  addition  to  his  own. 
But  in  those  days,  as  in  the  present,  it 
was  customary  for  men  of  rank  and 
high  birth  to  enrol  themselves  among 
the  citizens,  with  the  double  object  of 
acquiring  popularity  and  of  rendering 
themselves  eligible  to  the  superior 
offices  of  the  magistracy.  His  courtly 
manners,  his  consummate  wisdom,  and 
glowing  eloquence,  soon  attracted  the 
notice  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  in  the 
present  emergency  all  eyes  were  di- 
rected to  Van  Artevelde  as  alone  ca- 
pable of  saving  his  country  and  native 
town  from  utter  ruin. 

On  the  26th  December,  1337,  the 
people  b^ing  congregated  in  the  streets 
to  enjoy — or,  at  least,  to  pass  away — 
the  hobday,  began  to  say  one  to  ano- 
ther, **Let  us  go  and  take  counsel 


from  this  wise  man.''  *  About  a  thou- 
sand were  gathered  together  around 
the  door  of  his  house,  and  greeted  his 
appearance  with  every  demonstration 
of  respect.  He  then  assured  them  of 
his  active  patriotism,  and  engaged  them 
to  assemble  on  the  morrow  on  the 
green  within  the  monastery  of  Biloke. 
Here,  in  the  presence  of  the  sacred 
edifice  erected  by  the  pious  canon 
Foulques  Untenhove,  who  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thirteenth  century 
had  aroused  his  countrymen  to  oppose 
the  tyranny  of  Philip  Augustus, — here 
did  Van  Artevelde,  with  fascinating 
eloquence,  urge  his  fellow-citizens  to 
concord  among  themselves, and  to  neu- 
trality towards  foreign  princes.  Let 
them  cultivate  a  friendly  intercourse 
with  England  at  the  same  time  that 
they  refrained  from  all  hostile  measures 
against  France.  By  the  pursuits  of 
commerce  Ghent  had  attained  to  opu- 
lence and  power,  and  by  these  means 
alone  could  she  preserve  those  advan- 
tages. Such  arguments  as  these,  en- 
forced in  a  popular  manner  and  by  a 
popular  man,  at  a  moment  of  difficulty 
and  distress,  at  once  influenced  the  rude 
mass,  and  rendered  them  submissive 
to  the  voice  of  the  orator ;  for  in  times 
of  calamity  and  affliction  the  lower 
classes — so  insolent  and  aspiring  in 
prosperity — are  glad  to  have  recourse 
to  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  those 
whose  generous  blood,  enlightened 
education,  and  moral  firmness,  raise 
them  above  the  vulgar. 

On  the  third  day  of  January,  1338, 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  town 
met  together,  and  agreed  to  restore 
the  office  of  Captain  of  the  Parish,  as 
had  been  customary  in  times  of  danger. 
The  chief-captaincy,  or  heleet  van  der 
stede,  was  conferred  upon  Van  Arte- 
velde, already  elected  captain  of  St. 
John's  parish.  His  colleagues  were 
Guillaume  dc  Vaemcwyck,  Gelnot  de 
Lens,  Guillaume  van  Pluse,  and  Pierre 
van  den  Hove.  To  each  of  them  was 
assigned  a  guard  of  honour  "f — to  the 


*  Alons,  aloDS  oyr  le  bon  conseil  da 
saige  horame.—  Froissart. 

t  Gilles  li  Minsis,  abbot  of  St.  Martin 
at  Tournai,  was  the  first  to  take  exception 
at  the  band  of  armed  men  that  usually 
preceded  Van  Artevelde  when  exercising 
the  functions  of  his  office.  He  is,  how- 
ever, satisfied  with  the  moderate  number 
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chief-captain  21  Serjeants,  to  Yaerne- 
wyck  20,  and  to  the  others  only  15. 
Two  days  afterwards,  the  chief- echevin, 
Thomas  de  Vaernewyck,  issued  several 
ordinances  regulating  the  quantity  of 
corn  each  individual  might  purchase, 
so  as  to  guard  against  a  famine  in  the 
event  of  the  Count  besieging  the  city, 
— forbidding  any  citizen  to  leave  ms 
home  after  curfew, — re-establishing 
the  ancient  courts  of  judicature, — and 
proclaiming  a  truce  of  fifty  days,  to 
allow  time  for  the  subsidence  of  passion 
and  for  the  reconciliation  of  rival  fac- 
tions. 

The  tidings  of  this  unexpected  move- 
ment were  not  long  in  reaching  the 
ears  of  Philip,  and,  so  well  aware  was 
he  of  the  necessity  of  adopting  decided 
measures  for  its  suppression,  that  he 
instantly  summoned  the  forces  of  his 
kingdoms  to  appear  in  arms  at  Amiens, 
the  ensuingMid-Lent.  At  the  same  time 
he  despatched  William  of  Armonne, 
Bishop  of  Cambrai,  to  L*Ecluse,  where 
deputies  from  all  the  communes  of 
Flanders  were  assembled,  and  in- 
structed him  to  labour  by  all  means 
to  bring  them  back  to  a  dependence 
upon  France.  But  his  utmost  efforts 
proved  unavailing,  and  he  returned  to 
raris  without  effecting  the  object  of  his 
journey.  Nor  was  Louis  de  Nevers 
more  successful ;  for,  when  he  pointed 
out  the  expediency  of  keeping  on  good 
terms  with  France,  since  from  that 
country  they  derived  large  quantities 
of  corn  and  wine, — it  was  answered 
that  however  true  that  might  be  tlic 
French  would  not  supply  the  one  or 

of  25  to  30,  Succeeding  writers  were  not 
slow  to  improTe  upon  this,  and  Froissart 
not  only  bestows  upon  him  a  royal  guard, 
but  ascribes  to  them  a  degree  of  complai- 
sance quite  oriental.  In  the  early  copies 
of  his  History  he  says: — "Par  especial 
avoit  tondis  dalez  lay  cent  on  deux  cent 
arm^s,  lesquels  en  y  avoit  viugt  ou  trente 
des  plus  outrageux,  de  qui  il  faisoit  sa 
bourle." — {Red.primit.  i.  112.)  But  in 
the  edition  annotated  by  Denis  Sauvage, 
he  asserts  that  a  glance  of  Van  Artevelde's 
eye  assured  the  death  of  any  obnoxious 
person  he  might  encounter  in  his  progress 
through  the  streets  t — **  II  auoit tousiours 
aprds  luy  allans  aual  la  ville  de  Gand  60 
on  80  valets,  tout  armez ;  entre  lesquels  y 
en  auoit  deux  ou  trois  qui  sauoient  de  ses 
secrets  ;  et  quand  il  encontroit  un  homme 
qa*il  hmyoit,  on  auoit  en  souspefon,  il 
estoit  tS^tost  tu^.*'  i.  chap.  zxx. 


the  other  without  an  adequate  com- 
pensation in  money,  and  this  could 
only  be  obtained  by  an  active  com* 
meroe  with  England.  Accordingly,  oa 
the  let  February,  the  echevins  Jacques 
Masch  and  Jean  Willade,  proceeded  to 
Louvain,  to  treat  with  the  Count  of 
Guelders,  Edward*8  plenipotentiary, 
and  a  reconciliation  was  speedily  ar* 
ranged  between  the  English  monarch 
and  the  communes  of  Flanders.  Jacques 
Masch  thence  hastened  to  Dordrecht, 
where  he  purchased  an  ample  supply 
of  wool,  wnich  he  conveyed  to  Ghent, 
amid  the  triumphant  acclamations  of 
its  half-starved  mhabitants.  This  con- 
vention excited  the  anger  of  the  Count 
to  such  ft  degree  that  he  meditated  the 
assassination  of  Van  Artevelde,  whom 
he  justly  regarded  as  the  instigator  of 
the  conference.  With  this  view  he 
summoned  him  to  his  presence,  but  the 
other  appeared  with  such  a  numerous 
retinue  of  friends  and  dependants,  that 
Louis  was  compelled  to  defer  the  exe- 
cution of  his  dastardly  intentions.  Sub- 
sequent attempts,  of'^an  equally  nefa- 
rious character,  were  in  like  manner 
baffled,  and  only  served  to  exasperate 
the  honest  burghers,  who  not  only 
themselves  assumed  the  white  hood,* 
worn  by  the  guards  of  the  first  echevin 
of  the  Keure,  but  obliged  the  Count 
also  to  appear  with  one.  Fearing  lest 
they  should  resort  to  ulterior  measures, 
and  perhaps  seize  upon  his  person — 
as  the  Brugcois  had  already  done  on  a 
former  occasion — ^he  rode  forth  from 
the  town  under  the  pretence  of  flying 
a  falcon,  and  escapea  to  his  chateau  at 
Male. 


*  According  to  M.  KervynVan  Letten* 
hove— a  very  high  authority  in  all  matters 
connected  with  the  history  of  Flanders— 
the  white  hood  was  worn  bv  the  members 
of  the  commune  when  they  assemblml 
under  their  banners.  But  the  Cbevalier 
Diericx  speaks  of  it  as  the  distinctiye 
badge  of  the  lictors  of  the  chrf  des  rm- 
iiera  or  first  echevin  of  Keure — an  officer 
similar  to  our  Lord  Mayor.  Haud  hoUb 
tantat  cwnponere  iitet.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  arms  of  Jacques  Van 
Artevelde  were,  Three  hoods  argent  on  a 
field  sable.  Such  is  the  device  on  the  seal 
of  his  son  Philip,  bat  it  does  not  appear 
that  these  were  the  arms  also  of  Jean  Van 
Artevelde  his  father.  Not  improbably 
Uiey  were  assumed  to  flatter  the  vulgar 
mass. 
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To  counterbalance  the  disaffection 
of  the  people  of  Ghent,  Louis  de  Nevers 
sought  to  secure  the  goodwill  of  the 
Brugeois  by  conferring  upon  them  new 
and  valuable  privileges.  He  also  af- 
fected to  be  pleased  with  the  negocia- 
tions  instituted  b^  the  Grantois  with 
Edward's  commissioners,  and  strove  to 
cajole  them  bj  fair  words  into  a  feel- 
ing of  security,  until  such  times  as 
Philip's  preparations  for  attack  should 
be  completed.  Philip  himself  assured 
the  deputies  sent  to  him  from  that  city 
that  they  Ikd  nothing  to  apprehend, 
for  that  he  would  ever  be  ready  to  en- 
courage their  industry  and  maintain 
their  freedom.  In  the  midst  of  these 
professions  arrived  the  anniversary  of 
the  great  fair  of  Ghent.  It  was  Latare 
Sunday,  and  natives  and  foreigners 
crowded  the  streets,  bartering  and  con- 
versing, feasting  and  making  merry. 
But  joy  quickly  gave  place  to  mourn- 
ing and  sorrow.  The  venerable  and 
patriotic  Sohier  de  Courtrai  had  been 
barbarously  beheaded  by  the  Count's 
orders,  though  confined  to  his  bed,  in 
the  Castle  of  Bupelmonde,  by  sickness 
and  old  age.  To  these  sad  tidings 
succeeded  others  of  yet  more  ^oomy 
import.  On  the  same  day  the  Bishop 
of  Senlis,  a  creature  of  the  French 
King,  and  the  Abbot  of  St.  Denis,  had 
arrived  at  Toumai,  and  on  the  morrow 
they  pronounced  in  the  market-place 
of  that  town  a  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication against  the  inhabitants  of 
Ghent.  Nopriest  could  officiate  at 
the  altar.  The  holy  eucharist  was  dis- 
continued. The  church  bells  were 
silent,  for  public  worship  was  prohi- 
bited. The  office  of  baptism  was  de- 
nied to  the  infant ;  the  nuptial  bene- 
diction ceased  to  be  pronounced ;  and 
the  prayers  of  the  church  no  longer 
calmed  the  last  moments  of  the  de- 
parting Christian.  Dismay  chilled  the 
nearts  of  the  boldest,  and  darkened 
their  brow ;  but  Van  Artevelde  again 
appeared  to  arouse  the  fainting  courage 
of  his  countrymen,  and,  informing  them 
that  he  had  already  despatched  a  trusty 
messenger  to  consult  the  clergy  of 
Liege  on  the  means  of  suspending  the 
interdict,  he  bade  them  be  of  good 
cheer  and  remain  true  to  themselves. 

Disappointed  in  his  expectation  of 
terrifying  the  Gantois  into  submission, 
and  anxious  to  gain  more  time  for 
the  assembling  of  his  men-at-arms,  the 


ELin^  again  affected  a  desire  to  establish 
a  friendly  understanding,  and  futile 
negodations  were  opened  at  Deynie 
and  at  Lille.  On  the  7th  April  the 
Constable  entered  Tournai  at  tne  head 
of  a  numerous  and  well-appointed 
army,  and  two  days  aflerwai^s  was 
joined  by  the  King  in  person.  The 
next  day,  being  Easter  Eve,  the  watch- 
men stationed  in  the  tower  of  St.  Ni- 
cholas' church,  descried  the  enemy's 
skirmishers  advancing  to  the  eates  of 
the  town,  and  the  great  bell*  imme* 
diately  sounded  the  tocsin  of  alarm. 
Encouraged  by  the  exhortations  and 
example  of  tneir  chief  captain,  the 
citizens  of  Ghent  prepared  to  make  a 
determined  resistance.  Fortunately, 
the  procrastination  and  indecision  of 
the  French  King  afforded  them  ample 
time  to  complete  their  measures  of 
defence,  and  on  the  tenth  day  Van 
Artevelde  summoned  them  together 
on  the  Canter,  or  Place  d'Armes.  He 
there  announced  to  them  that  he  had 
broken  down  the  bridge  of  Deynce, 
and  thus  effectually  prevented  the 
furdier  advance  of  the  enemy.  He 
therefore  proposed  to  march  against 
the  Chateau  de  Bieroliet,  whitner  a 
considerable  band  of  LeHaertsi^  had 
retired  after  the  battle  of  Cadzand, 
who  were  expected  to  co-operate  with 
the  invading  army.  All  day  the  trum- 
pets continued  to  sound  on  the  Canter, 
and  next  morning  the  chief  magistrates 
sallied  forth  to  besiege  the  recreant 
fortress.  While  they  were  engaged  on 
this  expedition,  a  royal  sergeant  ar- 
rived, bearing  letters  from  Philip,  iii 
which  he  offered  to  recognise  the 
neutrality  of  the  communes  of  Flan- 

*  The  great  bell  of  Gheut  has  more 
than  once  played  an  importaot  part  in  the 
history  of  the  town,  and  jeopardised  its 
own  existence  by  the  uproar  occasioned 
by  its  '*miruly  member."  On  it  are 
engraved  the  following  lines  : 

Ik  heete  Roelandt;  als  it  klippe,  dan  ist 
brandt ; 

Als  ik  luye,  dan  ist  storm  in 't  Vlaender  land. 

t  Or  partisans  of  the  Fleur-de-lis. 
This  designation  was  first  applied  to 
the  French  party  at  the  battle  of  Buls- 
camp,  August  13th,  1397,  when  many  of 
the  Flemish  nobles,  corrupted  by  the  gold 
of  Philipe-le-Bel,  deserted  their  own 
countrymen  and  joined  the  hostile  ranks. 
The  patriots  who  adhered  to  the  Lion  of 
Flanders  were  thence  termed  Liebardsj  or 
CiauwaertSf  from  claweHf  a  paw. 
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ders,  and  to  accede  to  their  treaty 
with  England.  He  was  now  too  late. 
Louis  de  Nevers  now  imagined  that 
a  favourable  opportunity  had  arrived 
for  reducing  the  citizens  of  Bruges  to 
perfect  submission.  He  therefore  en- 
tered the  town  with  a  strong  body  of 
retainers,  and  planted  his  banner  in 
the  middle  of  the  Grande  Place.  The 
fullers  were  the  first  to  take  up  arms 
in  defence  of  their  liberties,  but  not 
more  than  five  or  six  had  fallen  when 
the  whole  city  rose  to  a  man,  and 
forced  the  Count  to  retire  in  haste  to 
the  Ch&teau  de  Mdle.  In  the  mean- 
time Van  Artevelde  had  captured  the 
fortress  of  Biervliet,  and  with  heart- 
felt gratification  learnt  the  tidings  of 
Louis'  unsuccessful  attempt.  He  ac- 
cordingly proceeded  to  Bruges,  and 
prevailed  upon  its  inhabitants,  together 
with  those  of  Ypres,  to  form  a  coalition, 
by  virtue  of  which  "  the  three  good 
cities  of  Flanders  "  should  conjomtly 
govern  the  country  by  a  board  con- 
stituted of  three  deputies  from  each 
town.  On  the  29th  April  representa^ 
tives  from  all  the  communes  of  Flan- 
ders repaired  to  Male,  and  in  their 
presence  Van  Artevelde  informed  the 
Count  of  the  resolutions  that  had  been 
adopted,  to  which  Louis  signified  his 
reaay  assent,  and  even  engaged  him- 
self by  oath  to  respect  and  defend  the 
freedom  and  privileges  of  the  country. 
In  the  course  of  the  following  mouth 
a' commission  appointed  by  "the  three 
good  cities,"  with  Jacques  van  Arte- 
velde at  its  head,  traversed  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  establishiug 
tranquility,  and  reconciling  the  people 
with  their  Count.  The  deputies  litc- 
wise  frequently  met,  sometmies  in  one 
town  at  other  times  in  another,  and 
earnestly  laboured  to  restore  the  com- 
merce of  Flanders,  and  to  preserve  a 
strict  neutrality  between  the  jarring 
and  ambitious  claims  of  Philip  of 
Valois  and  Edward  Plantagenet.  The 
latter  prince  failed  not  to  congratulate 
them  on  their  union,  and  despatched 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  the  Earls  of 
Northampton  and  Suffolk  to  conclude 
a  new  treaty  of  peace  with  them.  His 
ambassadors  were  met  at  Antwerp  by 
the  deputies  of  the  communes,  and  on 
the  10th  June  a  commercial  treaty 
was  mutually  signed  and  ratified,  by 
which  the  Flemish  merchants  were 


empowered  to  buy  Enslish  wools  in 
Holland,  Zealand,  or  elsewhere,  and 
their  personal  safety  was  guaranteed 
should  they  pass  into  England;  the 
neutrality  of  Flanders  to  be  strictly 
observed ;  the  navigation  of  Flemish 
waters  freely  accorded  to  English 
ships,  but  their  armed  vessels  not  to 
land  their  men,  or  to  remain  longer 
than  one  tide  in  the  Ywyn  or  at 
L'Ecluse,  unless  prevented  by  con- 
trary winds  from  putting  out  to  sea ; 
the  Count  of  Flanders  not  to  be  bound 
by  this  treaty,  but  to  enjojl^ull  liberty 
of  engaging  with  the  men  of  his  own 
fief  in  any  foreign  war  whatsoever. 
Edward  also  granted  the  Grantois  the 
privilege  of  importing  stuffs  stamped 
with  the  city  seal  into  his  kingdom, 
where  they  should  be  received  on  the 
same  footing  as  home-made  goods, 
without  any  surveillance  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  measure  or  the  sound- 
ness of  their  quality. 

To  counteract  the  popularity  of  the 
English  monarch,  Philip  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Communes,  in  which  he 
professes  great  compassion  for  the 
sufferings  of  the  citizens  of  Ghent, 
and  graciously  pardons  all  their  "  ex- 
cesses and  misdeeds."  He  further 
acquiesces  in  their  treaty  of  commerce 
with  England,  and  fully  recognised 
their  neutrality.  Should  his  vessek 
enter  the  Flemish  harbours  they  shall 
be  allowed  to  purchase  provisions  and 
stores  at  a  fair  price,  but  their  crews 
not  to  land  with  arms  in  their  hands. 
On  the  2drd  of  the  following  month 
the  Bishop  of  Senlis  arrived  in  Ghent 
to  reverse  the  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication, and  Louis  de  Nevers  pro- 
ceeded to  Tournai,  in  company  with 
the  deputies  of  the  Communes,  to  cele- 
Ijratc  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption. 
CTo  be  continued.) 

THE  SE.UL  OF  ETON  CpI«LBOE. 

(WithaPlaU.) 
The  second  Seal  in  the  Plate  is  that 
of  Eton  College.    The  design  repre- 
sents the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  who  was  invoked  as  the 

Satroness  of  the  College  by  its  founder, 
Ling  Henry  the  Sixth.  This  Seal  was 
engraved  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  as  is  shown  by  the  royal  arms 
being  supported  by  two  lions. 
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Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,    By 
Agnes  Strickland.   Vol.  XIL 

MISS  STRICKLAND  has  con- 
cluded her  historical  labours  with  this 
Yolume,  and  has  accomplished  her  task 
with  honour  to  herself  and  advantage 
to  the  public.  Her  industry  and  re- 
search hi#e  produced  their  natural 
results  in  the  additional  light  they 
have  thrown  on  some  obscure  and  dis- 
puted points  ;  and  by  her  talent  in 
composition  she  has  disposed  her  ma- 
terials with  a  due  regard  to  their  im- 
portance, with  their  proper  lishts  and 
shades,  and,  to  use  the  term  of  a  sister 
art,  with  that  attention  to  perspective 
in  the  historical  picture,  which  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  production  of  all  the 
various  parts  in  their  proper  effect. 
The  present  volume  continues  the  life 
of  Queen  Anne,  commenced  in  the 
last.  The  narrative  is  founded  on  the 
best  and  most  authentic  sources,  and 
the  whole  domestic  history  of  the  court, 
and  particularly  that  relating  to  the 
celebrated  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  is 
more  full,  more  precise,  and  conse- 
quently more  interesting,  than  in  any 
other  narrative  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. Of  this  celebrated  lady  and 
her  royal  mistress,  or  rather  companion, 
our  readers  will  be  able  to  form  their 
own  opinion,  which  will  spare  us  the  very 
difficult  task  of  communicating  ours. 
She  is,  indeed,  the  prominent  subject 
of  the  whole  work,  the  one  around 
whom  our  curiosity  presses,  and  our 
varied  feelings  are  excited.  Prince 
George,  the  royal  consort,  is  only  seen 
at  a  distance,  or  a  view  of  him  is  oc- 
casionally caught  as  he  crosses  one  of 
the  courts  or  enters  the  bed-chamber ; 
but,  retired  as  he  is,  his  character  has 
much  improved  on  us  in  these  pages, 
and  he  appears  to  have  been,  perhaps, 
all  that  a  man  could  wbh  to  be  in  his 
very  singular  situation ;  a  good,  quiet, 
amiable  person,  with  something  more 
than  the  negative  qualities  with  which 
we  in  our  minds  had  previously  and 
scantily  endowed  him. 

We  cannot  afford  room  to  make  a 
running  commentary  on  the  volume, 
accompanying  the  author  through  the 
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whole  of  her  historical  progress ;  but 
we  must  observe  that  it  is  as  fairly 
and  impartially  written  as  could  be 
expected.  The  fair  author  has  less  of 
political  than  personal  bias.  She  does 
not  like  William  the  Third,  and  will 
not  do  him  justice  when  he  deserves 
it.  The  great  politician  and  scientific 
soldier  are  to  her  no  recommendations, 
when  she  thinks  of  the  selfish  monarch 
and  unfaithful  husband.  The  great 
Somers  is  of  no  worth  in  her  eyes, 
for  he  was  an  immoral  man;  and 
as  for  Bolingbroke,  he  must  appear 
something  unapproachable.  From  a 
lady's  pen  we  have  no  objection  to 
this.  We  admire,  we  love,  the  purity 
of  a  mind  that  revolts  from  all  evil, 
and  we  do  not  object  to  Miss  Strick- 
land giving  a  little  sly  tip  with  her 
finger  when  the  merits  of  these  persons 
are  weighed  in  the  balance.  It  was 
assuredly  a  very  profligate  and  corrupt 
and  licentious  a^e,  and  we  believe 
that  the  throne  itself  was  the  most 
unsullied  part  of  Her  Majesty's  do*- 
minions. 

But  we  must  break  off,  for  there 
would  be  no  end  of  reflections,  and 
turn  to  the  volume  for  an  extract  or  two. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  died  at  an  early  age, — 
he  who  was  heir  to  the  throne.  Now 
Miss  Strickland  will  tell  us  how  King 
William  behaved  on  the  occasion. 

"  No  histonan  has  pointed  out  the  as- 
tounding circumstance  that,  although  the 
death  of  the  child  (Duke  of  Gloucester) 
took  place  as  far  back  as  July,  yet  the 
royal  missive  is  dated  in  October !  Months 
had  elapsed  since  the  death,  and  several 
weeks  sioce  the  burial,  of  Gloucester  before 
the  King  condescended  to  notice  that  his 
heir  was  no  longer  in  existence.  No  word 
of  human  sympathy,  it  may  be  observed, 
is  vouchsafed  to  the  wretched  mother.  The 
original  is  in  French,  and  is  addressed  to 
Lord  Marlborough :  — 

*  Loo,  October,  1700. 

*  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  employ 
many  words  in  expressing  ray  surprise  and 
gnef  at  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
It  is  so  great  a  loss  to  me,  as  well  as  to 
all  England,  that  it  pierces  my  heart  with 
affliction.^ 

Y 
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The  affliction  of  King  William  did  not, 
however,  hinder  him  from  sending,  by  the 
same  posty  a  peremptory  order  that  care 
should  be  taken  to  cut  off  all  the  salaries 
of  the  Duke's  servants  to  the  very  day  of 
his  death.  It  was  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty that  the  King's  favourite,  Keppell, 
prevailed  on  him  to  allow  the  payments 
np  to  the  Michaelmas  quarter-day.  Nor 
can  there  be  a  doubt  but  that  the  sole 
consideration  of  the  approach  of  that  pay- 
day induced  his  gracious  Majesty  to  write 
his  condolence,  for  he  could  not  cut  off 
the  salaries  without  appearing  conscious 
that  the  Princess's  son  was  dead.  The 
Princess  Anne,  shocked  at  the  disgusting 
contest  that  ensued  concerning  the  pay- 
ment of  her  lost  child's  servants,  determined 
to  distress  herself  rather  than  cashier  one 
of  them.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
Parliament  allowed  William  the  Third  a 
sum  for  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  estab- 
lishment, more  than  thrice  as  much  as  he 
disbursed,  his  conduct  appears  the  more 
revolting.  It  is  said  by  the  same  authority 
that  he  murmured  not  a  little  at  the  pen- 
sions he  allowed  to  the  old  servants  of  his 
late  Queen." 

From  this  death  we  will  turn  to  that 
of  him  whose  unfeeling  conduct  has 
been  just  animadverted  on. 

As  regards  the  disease  which  caused 
the  death  of  William  the  Third,  we 
can  give  Miss  Strickland  some  in- 
formation, from  the  authority  of  an 
eminent  physician,  which  may  be  of 
use  in  another  edition  of  her  work. 
"  King  William  had  a  thin,  weak  per- 
son, was  asthmatic  at  an  early  period 
of  his  life,  and  had  a  constant,  deep 
cough.  A  short  time  before  his  death, 
he  had  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  Hamp- 
ton Court  Park,  by  which  he  broke 
his  collar-bone ;  after  this  his  Majesty 
experienced  three  or  four  paroxysms  of 
fever,  preceded  by  shivermgs,  and  died 
at  length  of  an  enormous  secretion  of 
pundent  niuais,  which  embarrassed  and 
finally  prevented  respiration  alto- 
gether, in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his 
age.  When  his  boay  was  opened,  though 
his  legs  had  swollen  considerably, 
there  was  no  water  on  his  chest,  but 
the  lungs  had  adhered  to  the  pleura, 
and  the  fall  had  detached  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  adhering  substance,  which 
occasioned  inflammation,  suppuration, 
and  deathr-^Sir  H.  Halford. 

In  speaking  of  the  coronation  of 
Anne,  Miss  Strickland  says, 

**  Contrary    to    every     precedent    in 


firitish  history,  the  consort  of  the  Queen 
was  excluded  from  all  participation  m 
her  dignities.      Whether  this  exclusion 
emanated  from  the  Queen,  from  the  Par- 
liament,  or  from  the  wishes  of  Prince 
George  of  Denmark   himself,  has  never 
been  clearly  analyzed ;  but  popular  opinion 
leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Prince 
himself  declined  sharing  in  the  honors  qf 
regality.      It    has    been    surmised  that 
England  having  suffered   most  severely 
under  the  sway  of  Philip  the  Second,  who, 
during  the  illness  of  his  regnant  partner, 
introduced  the  Spanish  Inqaisidon,  had 
determined  the  people  never  t%  admit  the 
sway   of  any   King  Consort.      There  is 
semblance  of  historical  truth  in  this  sug- 
gestion, yet  it  is  contradicted  by  the  fact, 
that  the  immediate  precedent  of  William 
and  MaiT  presented  an  example  of  usur- 
pation 01  the  King  Consort,  not  only  on 
the  lineal  rights  of  the  nearest  Protestant 
heir,  his  Queen,  but  on  those  of  her  sister 
Anne.    The/«c/  is  undeniable,  thai  the 
English  never  for  an    instant  contem- 
plated that  eonsortsof  their  Queens  regnant 
should  hold  rank  no  higher  than  that  of 
Prince  George  of  Denmark.    It  was  con- 
sidered that  royal   children    would   not 
pay  their  father  the  natural  duty  of  a  pa- 
rent, unless  he  retained  not  only  the  name 
but  the  power  of  a  King.     Thus  Henry 
YII.  reigned  peacefully  many  years  after 
the  death  of  his  wife,  the  heiress  of  the 
English  throne,  and  William  the  Third, 
childless  as  he  was,  followed  his  example. 
The  law  by  which  Prince  George  ofDen* 
mark  was  excluded  from  ascending  the 
British  throne  has  hitherto  eluded  our 
search,  and  it  seems  passing  strange  thai 
a  lawless  precedent  should  be  followed. 
However  this  may  be.  Prince  George  of 
Denmark  was  only  reckoned  among  the 
first  of  British  peers,  as  Duke  of  Cumber" 
land,  and  he  actually  did  homage  to  hie 
wife  as  such,** 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most 
singular  of  the  stories  relating  to  the 
famous  rupture  between  the  Queen  and 
her  envious  favourite,  and  a  very  cu- 
rious story  it  is. 

"  One  afternoon,  not  many  weeks  after 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
Princess  Anne  noticed  that  she  had  no 
gloves  on ;  she  therefore  told  Abigail  Hill, 
who  was  in  attendance  on  her  toilet,  to 
fetch  them  from  the  next  room,  as  she  re- 
membered that  she  had  left  them  on  the 
table.  Mrs.  Hill  obeyed  her  Royal  High- 
ness, and  pasted  into  the  next  room, 
where  she  found  that  Lady  Marlborough 
was  seated,  reading  a  letter,  but  the  gloves 
of  the  Princess  were  not  on  the  table,  for 
Lady  Marlborough  had  taken  them  op  by 
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accident  and  put  them  on.  Abigail  most 
submissively  mentioned  to  her,  '  that 
she  had  pot  on  by  mistake  her  Royal 
Highoess's  gloves.'  '  Ah  I'  exclaimed  Lady 
Marlborough,  '  have  I  on  anything  thai 
has  touched  the  odious  hands  of  that  diS' 
agreeable  woman  I*  then  palling  them  off, 
she  threw  the  gloves  on  the  ground,  and 
exclaimed  violently,  '  Take  them  away  !' 
Abigail  obeyed  silently,  and  retired  with 
her  usual  stealthy  quietude,  carefhlly 
closing  the  door  after  her,  which  she  had 
previously  left  ajar.  Directly  she  entered 
the  room  where  she  had  left  the  Princess, 
fihe  plainly  perceived  that  her  Royal  High* 
ness  had  heard  every  word  of  the  dialogue. 
But  neither  discussed  the  matter  at  that 
time,  and  the  incident  remained  a  pro- 
found secret  between  them  ;  for  it  so 
happened  that  the  Princess  had  had  no 
one  but  Mrs.  Abigail  Hill  in  the  room 
with  her.  Lady  Marlborough  soon  left 
the  adjoining  saloon,  and  certainly  re* 
mainedfor  ever  unconscious  qfwhat  her 
mistress  had  overheard.  Anne  had  hitherto 
borne  daily  insults  with  patient  humility, ' 
when  they  had  only  cast  contempt  on  her 
mental  capacity ;  but  this  unprovoked 
manifestation  of  personal  disgust  and  ill- 
will  she  never  forgot  or  forgave.  The 
whole  story  is  completely  in  keeping  with 
Sarah  of  Marlborough's  own  descriptions 
of  her  usual  sayings  and  doings;  it  is 
withal,  in  some  degree,-  corroborated  by 
the  incertitude  perceptible  in  all  her  sub- 
sequent contests  with  Anne,  in  which  she 
seems,  in  a  puzzled  manner,  to  seek  for 
the  original  cause  of  offence  she  had  given, 
without  ever  findmg  it.  Late  in  life  she 
received  vague  hints,  that  the  whole  was 
connected  with  some  story  about  gloves  ; 
yet  it  is  evident  that  she  had  not  the  least 
clue  to  the  truth,  as  the  following  passage 
appears  in  one  of  her  letters,  dated  nearly 
half  a  century  subsequently.  *  Mr.  Dodd- 
ridge writes  a  good  deal  to  me,  and  ex- 
presses his  satisfaction  at  reading  the 
book,  but  wishes  I  had  added  more  to  the 
clearing  of  my  character,  as  the  King  of 
Prussia  has  written  a  book  in  which  he 
imputes  the  ruin  of  Europe  to  have  hap- 
pened from  a  quarrel  between  Queen 
Anne  and  me,  about  a  pair  of  gloves.  I 
did  once  hear  there  was  such  a  book 
printed,  and  that  his  Majesty  said, '  that 
the  Queen  would  have  her  gloves  made 
before  mine,  which  I  would  not  suffer  the 
glover  to  do.'  Sarah  of  Marlborough  pro- 
ceeds to  deny  the  story  entirely  ;  but  the 
very  passage  shows  that  there  was  some 
tale  circulating  in  Europe,  that  the  di- 
vision between  her  royal  mistress  and  her- 
self originated  with  some  trifling  oc- 
currence regarding  a  pair  of  gloves.  It 
may  be  believed  that  she  was  wholly  ig- 


norant of  the  real  incident,  having  for- 
gotten her  petulant  and  injurious  words 
as  soon  as  uttered,  at  the  same  time  being 
totally  unconscious  that  Anne  had  been 
within  hearing  qfthem.  Her  Royal  High- 
ness, contented  with  the  insight  she  had 
gained,  by  this  slight  accident,  into  Lady 
Marlborough's  real  feelings  towards  her, 
never  brought  the  matter  to  discussion. 
As  for  Abigail  Hill,  she  was  the  most 
silent  and  secretive  of  human  creatures, 
and  in  all  probability  never  detailed  the 
anecdote  until  her  courtly  life  and  all 
concerning  it  had  for  ever  passed  away." 

It  15  added  that  this  court  tradition 
has  been  preserved  orally,  from  the 
narrative  of  the  late  Countess  ofHcar^ 
courty  of  the  elder  line,  the  widow  of 
Simon  Earl  of  Harcourt.  Thb  noble 
lady  was  nearly  a  centegenarian,  and 
had  every  means  of  knowing  correctly 
the  internal  history  of  the  English  court 
since  the  days  under  discussion. 

Let  us  mention  another,  perhaps 
still  more  extraordinary,  of  the  same 
persons. 

There  is  one  remarkable  circum- 
stance mentioned  by  Miss  Strickland, 
that,  aller  the  quarrel  and  disgrace  of 
the  Marlboroughs,  there  were  perpetual 
threats  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
from  the  continent  to  reveal  something 
which  should  be  painfid  and  disgracefid 
to  the  Queen,  and  for  two  years  pre- 
vious to  the  death  of  Godolphin  the 
Queen  had  been  kept  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  agony  by  tne  base  threats  of 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  that  she 
would  publish  the  whole  of  the  Queen's 
letters  to  her  when  she  was  Princess. 
There  was  also  something  connected 
with  Grodolphin  relating  to  a  sum  of 
money  (20,000/.)  which  the  Queen  said 
he  brought  to  her  and  asked  her  to 
take  care  of.  "Was  it  a  sum,"  says 
our  historian,  "which  Grodolphin  had 
wrongfully  abstracted  from  the  Trea- 
sury before  her  flight  ?  Twenty  thou- 
sand guineas  were  no  light  mcum- 
brance  for  the  fugitive  Princess,  if  the 
circumstances  of  her  flight  fix)m  the 
Cockpit  be  remembered;  nor  could 
that  solid  weight  of  treasure  be  con- 
veyed from  place  to  place,  according 
to  the  words  of  the  Queen,  '  whereso- 
ever she  went,*  without  many  persons 
giving  assistance  and  having  cogni- 
sance thereof  The  Marlboroughs, 
after  the  enmity  between  them  and 
their  once  indulgent  mistress  swelled 
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to  an  alarming  height,  always  threat-' 
ened  to  disclose  some  secret  which  would 
cover  her  with  disgrace,  Anne  shrank 
and  cowered  beneath  the  shaking  of  this 
terrijic  rod,  until  after  1712,  when 
Godolphin  died,  and  the  Marlboroughs 
went  into  voluntary  banishment.  The 
tale  they  had  to  tell  it  is  possible  re- 
lated to  this  twenty  thousand  guineas, 
and  they  had  to  say  '•that  Anne  had 
robbed  her  father  as  well  as  betrayed 
hinu*  To  tiiis,  the  not  less  curious 
story  may  be  added  that  follows  : 

*^  There  was  one  series  of  letters  in 
which  Anne  had  bestowed  the  epithets  of 
'  Caliban '  and  *  Datch  Monster  '  on 
William  III.  who  was  set  up  as  a  sort 
of  idol  of  the  Whigs,  high  and  low,  and 
by  them  such  docaments  {as  the  above 
mentioned)  would  have  been  regarded  as 
little  less  than  sacrilege.  Harley,  Lord 
Oxford  y  astutely  relieved  bis  mistress  from 
the  terrors  of  her  tormentors,  as  he  himself 
was  a  correspondent  with  the  exiled  court. 
He  wrote  a  request  to  the  widow  of  James 
II.  from  St.  Germains,  and  obtained  a 
letter  supposed  to  be  the  original  of  one  of 
Marlborough's  base  letters,  which  betrayed 
General  Tollemache  and  his  armament  to 
their  certain  destruction,  at  Brest,  in  June 
1 694 .  Marlborough* 8  life  was  then  in  Har' 
ley* 8  hands  ;  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
he  could  have  recriminated  dangerously  on 
the  Queen,  although  her  Prime  Minister 
might  not  be  equally  compromised.  Lord 
Oxford  had  an  interview  at  his  brother 
Mr.  Thomas  Harley's  house  with  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  came  by  a 
back  door  in  a  sedan.  He  was  shown 
this  letter  to  King  James  //.  and  imme^ 
diately  after  Irft  England." 

This  remarkable  document  is  to  be 
found  in  Dalrymple^s  Memoirs  of  Great 
Britain,  vol.  ii.  p.  44,  where  it  is  men- 
tioned also,  that  on  her  return  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  contrived  to 

fet  this  letter  from  among  the  Harley 
'apers,  and  destroyed  it. 
It  has  been  proved,  says  Miss  Strick- 
land, that  the  Marlboroughs  drew  from 
the  public  purse  at  that  very  moment 
the  enormous  revenue  of  64,000/.  per 
annum  !  Before  the  death  of  the  Duke 
their  income  amounted  to  94,000/. 
Yet  before  the  second  year  of  Queen 
Anne*s  reign  they  were  so  much  limited 
in  their  means  as  to  have  no  conveyance 
of  their  own. 

The  following  anecdote,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  appears  corroborated  by 
sufficient   authority,   and   shows   that 


there  are  no  limits  to  the  yiolence  of 
party  feeling  and  factious  rage. 

''Lord  Hertford  told  David  Hume, 
'  that  towards  the  end  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  when  the  Whig  ministers  were 
turned  out  of  all  their  places  at  home,  and 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  still  continued 
in  the  command  of  the  army  abroad,  the 
discarded  ministers  met  and  wrote  a  letter, 
which  was  signed  by  Lord  Somers,  Lord 
Townshend,  Lord  Sunderland,  and  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  desiring  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  to  bring  over  the  troops  he 
could  depend  upon,  and  that  they  should 
seize  the  Queen's  person,  and  proclaim 
the  Elector  of  Hanover  Regent.  The 
Duke  of  Marlborough  replied,  '  It  was 
madness  to  think  of  such  a  thing.'  " 

The  following  anecdote  is  new  to  us, 
and  is  a  striking  picture  of  the  man- 
ners of  a  court  so  little  distant  in  time 
from  the  present,  when  one  sister  art 
has  been  discarded  for  another,  and 
music  has  taken  the  place  of  poetry. 

**  The  patronage  Queen  Anne  bestowed 
on  Tom  D'Urfey,  the  song-writer  of  her 
era,  resembled  that  extended  by  the  sister 
queens,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  to  their  dra- 
matic buffoons,  Heywood  and  Tarleton. 
After  her  Majesty's  three  o'clock  dinner, 
D'Urfey  took  his  stand  by  the  side-board 
at  the  time  of  dessert,  to  repeat  political 
gibes  or  doggrel  ballads,  prepared  to  flat- 
ter some  of  the  well-known  prejudices  of 
his  royal  mistress.  It  is  said  that  D'Urfey 
received  a  fee  of  fifty  pounds  for  a  stave 
which  he  compounded  soon  after  Queen 
Anne's  refusal  to  invite  the  Elector  of 
Hanover's  son,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
his  place  as  Duke  of  Cambridge  in  the 
House  of  Peers.  It  is  added,  that  the 
Electress  Sophia  greatly  displeased  and 
irritated  Queen  Anne,  by  uttering  a  speech 
which  was  reported ;  it  was,  '  that  she 
cared  not  when  she  died,  if  on  her  tomb 
could  be  recorded  that  she  was  Queen  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.'  Such  report 
pointed  the  sting  of  satirical  doggrel,  so 
bountifully  rewarded  by  Queen  Anne. 

**  The  crown  's  far  too  weighty 

For  shoulders  of  eighty. 
She  could  not  sustain  such  a  trophy. 

Her  hand,  too,  already 

Has  grown  so  unsteady, 

She  can't  hold  a  sceptre  ; 

So  Providence  kept  her 
Away — poor  old  dowager  Sophy !" 

The  letter  we  now  conclude  with  is, 
Miss  Strickland  says,  the  only  speci- 
men from  the  pen  of  Queen  Anne  in 
her  girlhood.    It  still  remains  in  the 
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tore  in  its  progress,  and  its  fulness  of 
growth,  are  bow  useful  and  interest- 
ing, if  they  are  not  executed  in  a  loose 
and  superficial  manner.  They  assist 
the  memory  and  the  judgment  in  the 
important  task  of  classifying  and  dis- 
tributing the  copious  materials  of 
knowledge.  The  present  appears  to 
us  to  be  well  executed  on  the  whole : 
and  therefore  is  not  discreditable  to 
the  memory  of  a  laborious  and  learned 
scholar. 

We  must  take  one  extract  from  that 
portion  which  will  be  most  generally 
mteresting  to  our  readers,  that  which 
relates  to  the  last  age  of  our  own  lite- 
rature. 

**  What  a  thorough  master  of  idiomatic 
prose  was  Sw\ft,  JD^oe  narrates  as  well 
as  he.  Cobbett  in  the  present  day  has 
passages  of  freer  eloquence  than  Swift 
could  reach ;  but,  though  both  these  writers 
equal  him  in  raciness  of  language,  Swfft 
surpasses  them  both  in  variety  and  learn- 
ing. Even,  howeyer,  from  the  strength 
of  Sirift  and  the  tprightlineit  (?)  of  Bo- 
lingbroke,  we  turn  with  pleasure  to  the 
sober  elegance  of  Addison.  His  style  is 
like  green  among  the  colours.  We  could 
rest  on  it  for  ever.  It  ne?er  dazzles — it 
nerer  wearies.  Swift's  poetry  is  his  prose 
versified,  unequal,  therefore,  in  poetical 
merit  to  the  effusious  of  Gay,  Young, 
Pope,  Thomson,  and  Gray.  Theirs  is 
the  poetry  of  art,  but  not  on  that  account 
the  less  beautiful.  We  may  laugh  at  the 
silly  question  whether  Pope,  the  greatest 
of  the  series,  was  a  poet.  If  you  ask  what 
he  was  as  to  invention^  read  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock  :  what  he  was  as  to  pasnon, 
read  Eloise's  Letters,  and  the  Elegy  on  an 
Unfortunate  Lady;  besides,  he  was  as 
original  as  many  other  great  poets.  If 
his  mind  took  in  foundling  thoughts  from 
all  quarters,  it  dressed  them  up  in  a  livery 
of  its  own." 

This  is,'  on  the  whole,  just.  The 
"Essay  on  Man"  is  as  wonderful  in 
execution,  as  its  design  is  crude  and 
imperfect;  and  the  translation  of 
Homer  is  a  great  work. 

He  passes  to  the  Novelists. 

"  Richardson  too  often  paints  the  im- 
possible in  character,  but  he  is  unrivalled 
in  the  elaborateness  of  representation. 
Fielditig's  Tom  Jones  is  the  epic  of  ro- 
mances. Sterne,  though  he  could  not 
equal  Fielding  in  fluent  wit,  is  a  paragon 
of  lucky  quaintness,  and  in  pathos  is 
approached  by  Mackenzie  alone.  Life  is 
no  longer  picturesque  enough  to  produce 
a  match  for  Smollett  in  descriptive  humour. 


Bathurst  family,  and  is  a  curious  spe-? 
cimen  of  royal  proficiency  in  education. 

*'  *  BruxeUes,  Sept.  20. 

*'  *  Iwaa  to  see  a  ball  at  the  court  in 
cognito,  which  I  likede  very  well ;  it  was 
in  very  good  order,  and  some  danced  well 
enought.  Indeed,  there  was  Prince  Vode- 
nunt  that  danced  extreamly  well,  as  well 
if  not  better  than  ethere  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  or  Sir  E.  Villiers,  which  I 
think  is  very  extrordinarg.  Last  night 
againe  I  was  to  see  fger-worka  and  6oit- 
fyera,  which  was  to  celebrate  the  King  of 
Spain^s  weding ;  they  were  very  well  worth 
seeing  indeed.  All  the  people  hear  are 
very  sivil,  and  except  you  be  othere  ways 
to  them,  they  will  be  so  to  you.  As  for 
the  town  it  is  a  great  fine  town.  Me- 
thinks  tho,  the  streets  are  not  so  clean  as 
they  are  in  Holland,  yet  they  are  not  so 
dirty  as  ours  ;  they  are  very  well  paved 
and  very  easy — they  onely  have  od  smells. 
My  sister  Arabella's  lodgings  and  mine 
are  much  better  than  I  expected,  and  so 
is  all  in  this  place.  For  our  lodgings  they 
wear  all  one  great  room,  and  now  are 
divided  with  board  into  severall.  My 
sister  /Mabella  has  a  good  bed  chamber 
with  a  chimney  in  it :  there  is  a  little  hole 
to  put  by  things,  and  between  her  room 
and  mine  there  is  an  indiferent  room  with- 
out a  chimney  ;  then  mine  is  a  good  one 
with  a  chimney,  which  was  made  a  pur- 
pose for  me.  I  have  a  closet  and  a  place 
for  my  trunks,  and  ther*8  a  little  place 
where  our  women  dine,  and  over  that 
such  anothere.  I  doubt  I  have  quite  tirde 
out  your  patience,  so  that  I  wUl  say  no 
more,  onely  beg  you  to  believe  me  to 
be  what  I  realy  am  and  will  be,  your  very 
affectionate  yretiMftf,  Anne. 

*'  *  Pray  remember  me  very  kindly  to 
Sir  Allin.'  " 


The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Literature, 
By  Sir  Daniel  K.  Sandford,  Pro- 
fessor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  8po. 

THIS  little  essay  was  written  by 
the  late  Professor  Sandford  for  the 
editor  of  the  "  Popular  Encyclopaedia, 
or  Conversation  Lexicon ;  ^  but,  as 
many  expressed  a  desire  to  possess  it 
in  a  small  and  separate  form,  their 
wishes  have  been  judiciously  met  by 
the  publishers.  It  was  the  author's  in- 
tention, had  he  lived,  to  have  expanded 
it  into  two  volumes,  one  on  ancient,  the 
other  on  modem  literature;  but  he  did 
not  survive  to  carry  out  this  intention. 
Such  little  compendiums,  or,  as  they 
may  be  called,  hirds'eye  views  of  litera- 
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Ooldamiih,  too,  who  belongs  by  style  to 
this  first  generation,  woald  bcf  enumerated 
as  a  novelist,  had  he  not  so  many  more 
claims  to  immortality  :  a  poet  more  simple 
and  touching  than  Pope  ever  was — a  prose 
writer  more  vigorous  than  Addison  ever 
could  have  been/' 

To  much  of  this  all  must  subscribe ; 
but  Sterne's  quaintness  was  hardly  to 
be  called  lucky,  arising  as  it  did  from 
the  laborious  study  and  imitation  of  a 
certain  class  of  older  writers. 

**  If  the  second  generation  were  to  be 
estimated  by  Johnson  and  Gibbon,  it  might 
justly  be  condemned  for  Latinized  expres- 
sions, and  a  pompous  fashion  of  adorning 
common  phrases  ;  but  with  their  mono- 
tonous, though  sounding,  rhetoric,  we 
must  contrast  the  spotless  style  of  Hume, 
and,  somewhat  later,  the  lively  rhythm  of 
Paley.  Robertson  is  a  fine  writer :  who 
does  not  feel  at  home  with  his  pen  ?  The 
literature  of  modern  oratory  has  no  name 
to  lofty  as  that  of  Burke,  though,  from 
the  want  of  wealth  or  high  alliances,  he 
never  had  a  fortune,  and  from  the  mixed 
nature  of  a  parliamentary  audience  he  was 
not  always  an  effective  speaker.  The 
largeness  of  his  political  views  is  enough 
to  preserve  that  name  from  degenerating 
into  a  party  toast ;  and  the  opulence  of 
Burke's  style  is  so  vast,  that  it  would 
hardly  seem  enhanced  were  we  to  make 
out  his  iitle  to  the  Letters  of  Junius,*^ 

We  only  add,  that,  in  a  famous  Let- 
ter to  Dr.  Markham,  Burke  has  given 
his  solemn  denial  of  being  the  author  of 
those  Letters. 

**  High  finish  in  the  execution  of  lite- 
rary designs  is  a  character  often  common 
to  both  the  generations  through  which  we 
have  hurried.  The  low  state  of  poetical 
genius  in  the  second  might  be  inferred 
from  the  temporary  popularity  of  Darwin. 
Cowper  and  Bums  supply  the  two  excep- 
tions to  this  inference.  The  fervid  piety 
of  the  one,  the  fervid  passions  of  the  other, 
gave  wings  to  their  poetry ;  and,  even  after 
Dunbar  and  Allan  Ramsay,  Bums  dis- 
closed new  powers  in  the  Scottish  dialect. 
For  any  dearth  of  poetry  in  the  preceding 
generation,  full  amends  has  been  made  by 
the  present.  If  we  must  call  Scott,  Byron, 
Moore,  Crabbe,  Campbell,  Wordsworth, 
Southey,  Coleridge,  Montgomery,  in  the 
foremost  rank,  a  multitude  of  not  ignoble 
crests  may  be  seen  waving  behind  them. 
Some  of  those  here  mentioned  are  great 
poets,  without  having  written  great  poems. 
But  this  is  not  true  of  Walter  Scott. 
Granting  that  his  novels  may  be  included 


in  the  conception  of  his  poetical  character, 
he  rises  to  the  level  of  Homer, 

And  rivals  all  but  Shakspeare's  name  below. 

In  prose  composition  British  writers  seem 
to  be  now   gathering  their  breath,  and 

S roving  their  arms  for  future  efforts, 
f  eanwhile  they  succeed  best  in  biography 
and  criticism.  The  first  place  is  due  per- 
haps to  those  periodical  works  which  owe 
their  force,  and  much  of  their  spirit,  to 
the  great  abilities  of  Jeffrey,  Glfford,  and 
Wilson,"  &c. 

No  doubt  in  what  we  have  quoted, 
as  in  other  parts  of  his  work,  the  author, 
when  he  came  to  enlarge  and  perhaps 
to  remodel  it,  would  have  found  much 
to  change  and  perhaps  to  improve : 
some  criticism  to  alter,  and  some  cha- 
racters to  move  and  re-adjust  in  the 
balance  of  his  judgment ;  but^  on  the 
whole,  this  booK,  as  a  rapid  comment- 
ary on  literature,  ancient  and  modem, 
may  be  read  with  advantage. 


Revelations  of  Ireland  in  the  past  Chne- 
ration.  By  D.  Owen  Madden,  Esq. 
THE  old  Munster  bar — the  elo- 
quence of  the  Irish  pulpit — O'Connell- 
iana — the  Irish  nobility — and  others, 
— these  subjects  afford  a  variety  of 
characteristic  sketches,  lively  portraits, 
and  humorous  anecdotes :  as,  p.  4, 
speaking  of  the  Munster  bar,  which 
was  the  leading  one,  like  our  northern 
circuit : — 

**  In  later  times  Curran  stood  alone, 
without  any  one  even  to  approach  him. 
After  him  came  0^  Connelly  who  in  his  day 
was  foremost,  vrith  all  the  disadvantages 
of  his  stuff  gown  and  his  Catholicism. 
O'Connell,  however,  had  a  large  family 
connexion  and  hosts  of  powerful  friends 
on  the  circuit,  which  helped  his  great 
talents  into  notice.  He  met  with  many 
competitors.  In  eloquence  he  was  equalled 
by  Waggettf — ^in  law  he  was  surpassed  by 
Burton  and  Pennrfather  (Baron).  Marry 
Deans  Grady  conld  cross-examine  an 
Irish  rascal  as  skilfully,  and  Seijeant 
Gould  could  browbeat  and  bluster  ?rith  as 
much  vehemence  and  simulated  fury.  But, 
in  variety  of  resources,  in  genuine  talent 
for  business,  and  in  that  harmonious  union 
of  powers  which  gives  ascendancy,  none 
of  his  contemporaries  came  near  him.  Yet 
he  found  many  among  them  who  often 
tasked  his  powers,  rivals  worthy  of  a  noble 
contest.  But  be  was  a  host  in  himself. 
He  was  like  a  bundle  qf  lawyers  smd  ad* 
vocates  rolled  into  one,** 
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The  Irish  bar  of  the  present  day, 
says  the  author,  lives  too  much  on  its 
former  fame. 

"  Its  Malones,  Boyles,  Currans,  Plunkets, 
and  Burkes  were  doubtless  mea  of  extra- 
ordinary briUiancy  and  eloquence  ;  but  in 
our  generation  something  better  might  be 
done  than  to  ring  the  changes  on  their 
celebrity.  The  past  history  of  the  bar, 
and  a  present  review  of  it,  show  that  our 
barristers  are  wanting  in  distinct  moral 
purpose.  Familiarity  with  Irish  life  in  all 
its  variety  enables  me  to  state  that  its  de- 
fects are  in  no  respects  so  prominent  as 
in  its  want  of  calm,  moral  purpose.'' 

Some  interesting  account  is  given 
of  Dean  Kirwan,  so  eminent  for  his 
pulpit  eloquence.  We  extract  the  fol- 
lowmg,  not  only  as  remarkable  in  it- 
self, but  as  showing  how  the  audience 
must  have  been  in  harmony  with  the 
preacher : — 

'*  On  one  occasion  he  had  to  preach  for 
the  Dublin  Orphan  Asylum.  A  vast 
crowd  assembled  to  hear  him.  Great  ex- 
pectations were  excited,  and  numbers 
eagerly  desired  to  listen  to  the  flow  of  his 
pathetic  sentences,  and  watch  his  features 
glowing  with  impassioned  feeling.  Amid 
the  deepest  silence  he  entered  into  the 
pulpit,  and  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him. 
He  remained  seated  for  a  considerable 
time.  At  last  he  rose,  labouring  under 
emotion,  and  essayed  to  speak  in  vain. 
He  buried  his  face  in  his  handkerchief  for 
a  minute,  and  again  appeared  on  the  point 
of  commencing  his  discourse.  Turning 
towards  the  gallery  where  the  orphan  boys 
were  seated,  he  pointed  silently  towards 
them,  and,  looking  imploringly  to  the  as- 
sembled crowd,  retired  from  the  pulpit 
convulsed  with  tears.  The  ^ect  was 
electric.  The  suddenness  and  novelty  of 
such  a  coup  de  theatre  powerfully  excited 
the  audience.  Not  one  of  his  sermons  was 
more  effective."* 

The  third  chapter,  relating  to  the 
abduction  of  the  Honourable  Miss 
King  by  Colonel  Fitzgerald,  with  the 
singular  duel  and  the  death  of  the 
latter,  will  be  read  with  that  interest 
which  must  accompany  one  of  the 
most  singular  and  romantic  tales  of 
real  life  in  later  days.  It  cannot  be 
abridged,  and  must  be  read  in  its  full 
details  and  circumstances.     The  same 

*  The  eloquence  of  the  present  Bishop 
of  Killaloe  is  much  praised.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  complimented  publicly  the  Melbourne 
Whigs  when  they  raised  the  Hon.  Ludlow 
Tonson  to  the  see  of  Killaloe. 


we  may  say  of  0'Connell*s  encounter 
of  the  tongue  with  Biddy  Moriarty,  as 
seen  at  p.  113  ;  but  we  can  find  room 
for  another : — 

<*  O'Connell  was  a  capital  actor,  and 
his  dramatic  delivery  of  a  common  remark 
was  often  highly  impressive.  A  few  years 
since  he  went  down  to  Kingston  near 
Dublin  with  a  party  to  visit  a  Queen's  ship 
of  war,  which  was  then  riding  in  the  bay. 
After  having  seen  it  O'Connell  proposed 
a  walk  to  the  top  of  KiUiney  Hill.  Breaking 
from  the  rest  of  his  party,  he  ascended  to 
the  highest  point  of  the  hill,  in  company 
with  a  young  and  real  Irish  patriot,  whose 
character  was  brim-full  of  national  enthu- 
siasm. The  day  was  fine,  and  the  view 
from  the  summit  of  the  hill  burst  glaringly 
on  the  sight.  The  beautiful  Bay  of  Dub- 
lin, like  a  vast  sheet  of  crystal,  was  at 
their  feet.  The  old  city  of  Dublin  stretched 
away  to  the  west,  and  to  the  north  was  the 
bold  promontory  of  Howth,  jutting  forth 
into  the  sea.  To  the  south  were  the  Dublin 
and  Wick  low  mountains,  enclosing  the 
lovely  vale  of  Shanganah,  rising  pictu- 
resquely  against  the  horizon.  The  scene 
was  beautiful,  with  all  the  varieties  of  sun- 
light and  sliadow.  O'Connell  enjoyed  it 
with  nearly  as  mach  rapture  as  his  youthful 
and  ardent  companion,  who  broke  forth,— 
*  It  is  all  Ireland !  Oh,  how  beautiful  \ 
Thank  God,  wt  see  nothing  English  here! 
Everything  we  see  is  Irish  ! '  His  rapture 
was  interrupted  byO'Connell  gently  laying 
his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  pointing  to 
the  ship  of  war  at  anchor,  as  he  exclaimed, 
— '  ji  speck  of  the  British  power  I  *  The 
thought  was  electric  :  that  speck  signifi- 
cantly pointed  out  by  O'Connell  suggested 
the  whole  painful  history  of  his  fatherland 
to  the  memory  of  this  ardent  young  Irish- 
man." 


»» 


Let  our  last  extract  be  on  a  subject 
more  serious  and  more  important : — 

"  Zealous  and  distinguished  Catholics, 
earnest  for  the  honour  of  their  ancient 
and  wide-spread  Church,  have  lamented 
the  evils  produced  by  the  Maynoothian 
clergy.  The  disadvantages  resulting  from 
a  priesthood  selected  only  from  one  class 
have  been  dwelt  on.  But  this  is  a  curious 
point,  worthy  of  reflection,  in  connection 
with  this  subject, — If  Maynooth  had  never 
been  founded,  what  would  have  been  the 
fate  of  the  Irish  population,  which  has  so 
rapidly  increased  within  the  last  fifty 
years  ?  It  is  plain  that  during  the  rage  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  the  long  war 
against  Napoleon,  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land could  not  have  obtained  a  clei^ 
from  the  continent.  If  left  to  themselves^ 
would  the  Catholics  have  founded  colleges 
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equal  to  the  emergeDcies  of  their  case  ?    I 
rather  think  that  an  enormous  amount  of 
total  spiritual  destitution  would  have  taken 
place  in  many  populous  districts,  and  that 
vast  hordes  of  our  peasantry  would  have 
grown  up  wildi  ferocious,  and  desperately 
irreclaimahle.     It  is  easy  to  say  flippantly 
that  in  the  absence  of  a  Catholic  priest- 
hood they  would  have  become  Protestants. 
There  is  no  ground  for  such  a  presump- 
tion ;  and  there  was  very  faint  zeal  and 
much  worldliness  among  our  Established 
clergy  thirty  years  ago.     I  do  not  think  it 
too  much  to  say  that  Maynooth  went  far 
to  save  a  large  part  of  the  Irish  people 
from  the  barbarism  consequent  on  a  total 
want  of  religious  instructors,  which,  from 
the  state  of  affairs,  would  have  resulted  if 
no  Irish  Catholic  Church  had  been  founded. 
It  will  be  wise  therefore  not  to  censure 
the  Maynoothian  system   recklessly.     It 
would  be  better  to  improve,  purify,  and 
ennoble   its  operations.      Maynooth  was 
established  by  two  of  the  most  illustrious 
statesmen  our  empire  has  produced, — by 
Burke,  '  the  greatest  philosopher  in  action 
whom  the  world  ever  saw;^  secondly,  that 
comprehensive  and  unperishing  genius,  the 
younger  and  greatest  of  the  Pitts.     Their 
efforts   were   sanctioned   by  a  real  Irish 
patriot  and  an  illustrious   ornament   of 
his    country — Henry   Grattan.      If    this 
trio  of  great  men  were  now  alive,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  would  be  the 
first  to  admit  the  evils  of  a  tribunitian 
clergy,  uninterested  in  civilisation,  divided 
between  politics  and   religion ;  but  they 
would  doubtless  seek  to  remedy  the  evil. 
To   secure    the    empire  and  to   advance 
civilisation    in    Ireland,    their    attention 
would  be  directed  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Catholic  clergy,  by  elevating 
them  in  the  social  scale,  and  enlisting  in 
that  powerful  order  men  of  birth,  of  re- 
fined manners,  and  legitimate  ambition. 
Maynooth  has  only  provided  a  clergy  for 
the  multitude.     To  expand  the  views  of 
the  Catholic  population,  to  diffuse  edu- 
cation widely  through  its  various  ranks, 
and  raise  it  by  moral  means,  clerical  in- 
telligence purified  from  demagogueism  and 
exalted  above  vanity  or  influence,  must  be 
employed,"  &c. 

The  author,  apparentljr  with  justice, 
ascribes  most  of  the  evils  complained 
of  to  the  political  character  and 
habits  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  to  the 
absence  of  a  Catholic  gentry^  and  to 
the  low  state  of  the  churches,  into 
which  the  sons  of  the  gentry  and  of 
the  upper  classes  abstainfrom  entering. 
There  is  much  in  this  chapter  in  our 
opinion  well  stated,  and  well  supported 
by  fact  and  reasoning,  and  therefore 
7 


well  worthy  of  deep  attention.  The 
subject  being  both  poiUHcaUy  and  re* 
ligunuly  of  the  greatest  importance, 
we  should  say,  it  is  the  Su^  of  a 
government  to  give  to  its  svhiei^  the 
best  religion  it  can ;  if  they  wiUnot  take 
that,  give  them  the  next  best.  Ifiheu 
refuse  ours,  let  them  have  aU  the  ad' 
vantage  they  can  derive  from  their  own. 
"  In  England,"  said  Uie  p-eat  Burke, 
*'  the  Catholics  are  a  sect,  m  Ireland  a 
nation.^* 


The  Pentamerone ;   or,   the  Story  of 

Stories,  8^c.  By  Giambattista  Basile. 

Translated  from  the  Neapolitan  by 

John  Edward  Taylor. 

THIS  collection  of  fairy  tales  was 
made  in  the  seventeenth  century  by 
G.  Basile.  It  was  called  "Penta- 
merone." It  was  little  known  in  other 
countries,  and  was  first  introduced  by 
Fernand  in  his  Romische  Studien.  The 
author  spent  his  early  vouth  in  Crete, 
visited  V  enice,  and  followed  his  sister 
Adriana,  a  celebrated  singer,  to  Mantua. 
When  Milton  was  in  iSdy  he  was  in- 
troduced to  Adriana  and  her  daughter, 
and  heard  them  play  at  the  concerts 
of  Cardinal  Barberini  at  Rome.  He 
has  celebrated  Leonora  in  his  Latin 
Epigrams,  and  in  an  Italian  canzone. 
Basue  retired  after  his  travels  to  Na- 
ples, and,  it  is  supposed,  died  about 
1637.    The  translator  says  that — 

**  This  collection  .of  tales  is  the  best 
and  richest  that  has  been  made  in  any 
country.  The  author  had  i  proper  know- 
ledge of  the  Neapolitan  dialect,  and  he 
has  introduced  no  alteration,  scarcely  any 
addition,  of  importance.  His  narrative  has 
all  the  sportive,  witty,  and  lively  spirit  of 
the  Neapolitans ;  he  makes  continual  al- 
lusions to  the  customs  and  manners  of  tiie 
country,  as  well  as  to  ancient  history  and 
mythology,  an  acquaintance  which  is 
pretty  generally  diffused  in  Italy.  In 
this  respect  these  tales  present  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  quiet  and  simple  style  of 
the  German  stories.'' 

The  Pentamerone  first  appeared  in 
16d7,under  the  title  of '*Lo (Junto  dele 
Cunte,  overo  Trattinimiento  de  li  Pec- 
cerille."  It  is  translated  into  Grerman 
by  M.  Liebrecbt,  to  which  translation  it 
appears  that  very  learned  scholar  Dr. 
Grinun  has  contributed  a  valuable  pre- 
face, from  which  the  translator  has 
been  able  to  give  a  short  extract.  In 
it  Grimm,  comparing  Basile  to  the  well- 
known  tales  of  Straparale,  gives  the 
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preference  to  the  former,  and,  indeed, 
his  praise  is  of  the  highest  kind.  The 
fondness  for  Concetti  was  that  of  his 
age ;  but  his  images  are  true,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Neapolitan  people. 
A  comparison  is  made  between  the 
quaint  conceits  and  extravajgant  me- 
taphors of  this  work  and  of  Sir  Philip 
Sydney's  Arcadia.  The  translators 
learned  friend,  Mr.  Keightley^  who 
has  traversed  this  province  of  litera- 
ture, as  he  has  many  others,  with  the 
success  which  results  from  learning 
and  diligence,  thinks  that  the  author 
met  with  these  stories  in  Crete  and 
Venice.  Dr.  Grimm  observes,  "  They 
are  unquestionably  the  wonderful  and 
last  echoes  of  very  ancient  myths^  which 
have  taken  root  over  the  whole  of 
Europe,  and  opened  in  an  unexpected 
manner  passages  of  research  which 
were  considered  to  be  closed  up,  and 
given  the  clew  to  the  relationship  of 
fable  in  general." 

This  work  has  afforded  materials  to 
lat^r  authors,  as  to  the  author  of  that 
difficult  work  for  us  in  the  north,  the 
Malmantile  Rac(juistato,  and  others. 
Though  ten  editions  of  this  popular 
work  had  appeared  in  Naples,  till  this 
last  year  it  is  remarkable  that  it  had 
never  been  translated  into  any  lan- 
guage out  of  Italy ;  and  now  two 
translations,  quite  independent  of  each 
other,  have  been  given  to  the  press 
almost  at  the  same  time,  one  in  German 
the  other  in  English.  Mr.  Taylor 
executed  his  work  under  difficulties 
which  only  zeal  and  labour  could  enable 
him  to  overcome.  He  had  no  gram- 
mar, no  dictionaries,  nor  any  stray  laz- 
zaroni  to  be  picked  up  in  London ;  his 
only  assistance  was  Fassano's  "  Tasso 
Ncapolitano,"  in  which  he  studied  the 
dialect  by  comparison.  The  brothers 
Grimm  have  spoken  of  the  unusual 
difficulties  attending  a  translation  of 
Basile,  and  Mr.  Liebrecht  confirms 
what  they  have  said  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. The  Pentameronc  contAms  fifty 
stories,  of  which  Mr.  Taylor  has  re- 
stricted himself  to  thirty,  for  very 
satisfactory  reasons.  It  is  impossible 
to  keep  the  press  too  pure. 

Sucn  is  a  short  recapitulation  of  what 
is  said  in  the  preface.  We  are  really 
sorry  that  we  cannot  give  a  specimen  of 
the  tales,  but  their  length  in  com- 
parison to  our  space  absolutely  forbids 
such  a  hope.      We  must  however  say 
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that  nothing  can  be  more  entertaining 
than  they  are,  and  a  little  deeper  than 
entertainment  lies  their  wisdom.  Mr. 
Taylor  has  given  throughout  short 
notes,  but  very  much  to  the  purpose, 
explaining  the  proverbial  expressions, 
and  jokes  and  language  of  the  Chiaia 
and  Pizzo  Falcone  ;  and  altogether  he 
has  conferred  a  great  favour  on  all  who 
like  the  interestmg  research  of  tracing 
fable  to  its  source,  and  following  it  in 
its  migratory  channels  through  various 
centuries ;  and  we  have  also  to  thank 
him  for  having  made  known  to  us  a 
treasure  of  Italian  literature,  which  but 
for  his  labour  of  love  might  have  lain 
hidden  for  years  to  come ;  and  we  can- 
not help  adding,  that  Mr.  Keightly^s 
Fairy  Tales  and  Popular  Fictions  would 
be  the  best  accompaniments  of  this 
delightful  work. 

Duplessis-Mornay,  par  Joachim  Am- 

bert,  Officier  Superieur  d^Caoalerie, 

Paris,  1847,  Svo.  pp.  560. 

"  IN  our  times  an  interest  entirely 
novel  attaches  itself  to  the  great  events 
of  the  sixteenth  century.     This  study 
has  been  nearly  altogether  neglected 
by  the  writers  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
AlV. :  it  inspired  them  only  with  dis- 
dain and  dread ;  they  despised  an  age 
in  which  science  and  literature  were 
still  mixed  up  with  so  much  barba- 
rism ;  and  they  feared  to  agitate  re- 
collections  of  revolt  and   bloodshed, 
under    the   serene   and  well-ordered 
rule  of  the  great  king.     Louis  XIV. 
like    Napoleon,   did   not   like   to   let 
people's  memory  revert  to  the  times 
when  crowns  were  shattered  by  the 
shock  of  tempests.     The  philosophers 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  were 
brought  nearer  to  the  Reformers  by 
their  principles  of  libertjr,  were   se- 
parated from  them  by  their  preposses- 
sions on  religion.     They  wanted  lei- 
sure too  for  the  patient  researches  of 
erudition.     Incessantly  occupied  with 
the  object  of  demolishmg  a  state,  they 
had   no  time  to  examine    how  other 
labourers  in  the   cause  of  humanity 
had  demolished   a  church;  and  Vol- 
taire, in  his  Essai  sur  les  Mcnirs,  con- 
fines himself  to  collecting  some  striking 
or  curious  facts,  which  show  that  he 
had  not  caught  the  deep  and  universal 
meaning  of  the  Reformation. 

"  It  was  reserved  for  the  historians  of 
the  nineteenth  century  to  return  with 
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a  patient  sympathy  to  the  study  of  the 
sixteenth.  Great  works  have  been 
accomplished  on  this  subject  in  Grer- 
many,  Switzerland,  and  France. 
Others  are  announced  which  are  not 
less  considerable ;  and  if  M.  Mignet 
finishes  in  the  midst  of  our  political 
agitations  the  extensive  edifice  which 
he  has  begun,  France  will  possess  a 
history  of  tne  Reformation,  insufficient 
perhaps  in  a  doctrinal  point  of  view, 
but  composed  with  an  upright  con- 
science, a  deep  acquaintance  with 
events,  and  a  high  elevation  of  genius. 
"  This  revival  of  interest  for  the 
men  and  the  works  of  the  sixteenth 
century  is  not  surprising.  There  are 
striking  analogies  between  that  epoch 
and  our  own.  In  both  cases  a  new 
era  commences,  and  a  new  world  ap- 
pears. Tlie  ancient  state  of  society 
rocks  on  its  foundations ;  enemies  of 
every  kind,  and  of  different  opinions, 
but  impelled  by  a  common  force,  apply 
themselves  to  overthrow  it.  After 
having  demolished  to  a  great  extent, 
comes  the  wish  to  reconstruct  the  roof, 
under  which  future  generations  are  to 
dwelL  In  Luther's  age,  as  in  ours,  it 
is  a  progression  of  the  general  con- 
science that  provokes  all  these  de- 
structions and  causes  all  these  re-or- 
ganisations ;  for  every  time  that  pub- 
fic  morality  ascends  a  degree,  it  neces- 
sarily aspires  to  conform  everything 
to  its  own  likeness.  In  both  periods  a 
formidable  conflict  takes  place  between 
the  waning  and  the  growing  opinions, 
because  the  past  does  not  consent  to 
an  arrangement  with  the  present,  till 
after  being  overthrown  by  it.  In  both 
centuries  there  appears  on  the  stage 
not  only  men  of  genius,  but  also  the 
great  actor  in  all  human  dramas, 
namely,  the  people,  who,  with  an  irre- 
sistible arm,  driving  princes,  nobles, 
and  priests,  like  a  feeble  flock  before 
it,  marches  toward  its  object  across 
waves  of  blood,  rests  only  for  a  while 
to  rise  up  with  greater  energy,  and 
does  not  return  to  complete  repose,  till 
the  two  parties  have  been  compelled 
to  accept  of  an  equitable  settlement. 

"  The  differences  between  the  spirit  of 
the  age  of  the  Reformation  and  our 
own  are  doubtless  numerous  and  pro- 
found, yet  less  so  than  might  be  sup* 
posed  after  a  superficial  examination. 
The  more  we  penetrate  into  the  causes 
and  the  characters  of  events  wMok 


affect  entire  nations  or  many  nations, 
t^e  more  shall  we  believe  that  man  does 
not  change,  so  much  as  one  miffht  b^ 
tempted  to  imagine.  We  certainly  are 
far  from  denym|^  a  change,  and  espe- 
cially a  progress :  it  is  one  of  our  dearest 
convictions,  and  the  only  one,  to  speak 
the  truth,  which  revives  and  supports 
our  hopes  in  the  presence  of  such  griev- 
ous errors. 

**  But  let  us  look  attentively :  human 
nature  is  always  the  same  in  its  essential 
traits ;  and  beneath  the  modifications 
it  undergoes  subsists  this  original 
qualitjr  of  our  being,  which  suffisrs  no 
alteration.  Man  is  not  only  rather  one 
than  several  in  all  countries  of  the  globe, 
he  is  also  such  in  all  ages  of  history. 
When  it  is  asserted,  that  between  the 
epoch  of  the  Reformers  and  our  own 
there  is  an  almost  absolute  contrast, 
because  heavenly  interests  were  then 
the  object,  and  now  men  are  busy 
about  earthly  ones,  this  opinion  is 
stamped  with  a  double  exaggeration. 
The  contemporaries  of  Lutner  were 
not  svLchspiritualists^noT  are  ours  really 
such  materialists  as  is  maintained.  In 
the  former  period  social  ideas  had  their 
place ;  in  the  latter  religious  ones  have 
theirs  as  well,  as  will  at  length  be  ac- 
knowledged. Not  that  we  deny  the 
differences ;  they  ought  to  be  allowed; 
but  on  the  other  hand  some  account 
must  be  made  of  the  resemblances, 
which  in  our  opinion  are  greater. 

"  Among  the  personages  who  bore  an 
eminent  part  in  the  transactions  of  the 
sixteenth  century  Duplessis-Momay 
could  not  be  forgotten.  With  a  vast 
and  comprehensive  mind,  he  had  studied 
and  retained  everything.  He  wielded 
the  pen  and  the  sword  with  the  same 
success.  A  councillor,  a  warrior,  a 
diplomatist,  an  orator,  a  civilian,  a 
learned  theologian,  and  an  able  writer, 
he  deserves  on  all  these  accounts  the 
attention  of  posterity.  The  habits  of 
cabinet  life  in  no  wise  impaired  the 
energy  of  his  will ;  he  was  as  fhiitful 
and  as  powerful  in  action  as  in  thought 
— a  rare  assemblage  of  qualities,  which 
seemingly  exclude  each  other,  and 
which  constitute  one  of  the  most 
perfect  characters  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  But  what  distinguished 
Philippe  Momay  still  more  was  his 
thorough  integrity,  based  on  his  vital 
and  enSghtened  belief.  Historians  do 
not  reproach  hhn  with  a  mf^9  ma* 
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terial  error.    He  was  concerned  during 
nearly  sixty  years  in  the  most  com- 

Elicated  struggles,  without  failing  in 
is  duties,  and  exhibited  such  constant 
virtues,  that  his  very  enemies  have 
been  compelled  to  do  him  homage. 
Ultramontane  writers,  who  have  re- 
spected nothing,  and  who  seek  for 
faults  to  reprove  even  in  the  actions 
of  Coligny,  prostrate  themselves  before 
the  irreproachable  memory  of  Du- 
plessis-Momay. 

*'His  life  has  been  often  written. 
Madame  dc  Mornay  was  the  first  who 
related,  in  a  plain  and  affecting  me- 
moir, the  history  of  her  husband  till 
the  year  1605.  She  had  undertaken 
this  work  for  her  son.  '  It  is  the  ex- 
ample of  your  father  (she  said  at  the 
beginning)  that  I  adjure  you  to  have 
always  before  your  eyes.*  When  she 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  this  son, 
who  was  killed  at  the  assault  of 
Guelders,  in  Holland,  the  pen  dropped 
from  her  hands.  *  Here  it  is  proper 
(wrote  the  unhappy  mother)  that  my 
book  should  end  with  him,  which  was 
only  undertaken  for  him.'  Other  bio- 
graphers have  taken  up  and  completed 
the  work.  A  list  of  them  would  be 
long,  and  of  little  use. 

"  M.  Joachim  Ambert  is  the  latest. 
He  is  not  a  littemteur  by  profession. 
He  himself  relates  with  great  frank- 
ness how  he  has  written  it.  The  book 
was  composed  between  the  duties  of 
military  service.  An  unfinished  sen- 
tence was  interrupted  by  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet :  a  page  just  begun  had 
to  be  lefl  in  order  to  mount  his  horse. 
In  the  evening,  after  the  fatigues  of 
the  review,  and  in  the  tranc^uil  hours 
of  night,  M.  Ambert,  having  put  off 
his  cuirass,  returned  to  his  papers  and 
continued  his  labours.  Hence  resulted 
some  inconveniences,  but  also  some 
real  advantages.  This  work  has  not 
a  professional  air.  If  the  ideas  arc 
less  closely  linked,  and  the  phrases 
less  roundly  turned,  it  possesses  an  at- 
traction that  is  lively,  rapid,  and  un- 
encumbered ;  the  author  proceeds  with 
a  firm  step,  like  a  brave  regiment 
marching  into  a  foreign  territory.  His 
recital  is  loyal  and  free,  like  the  word 
of  a  soldier. 

**  We  shall  make,  however,  two  re- 
marks in  the  way  ef  criticism.  M. 
Ambert   seems  to   have    designed  a 


sort  of  medium  between  history  and 
romance.     He  places  in  the  mouth 
of  his  personages,  for  instance,  of  the 
mother  of  Philippe  de  Mornay,  speeches 
imbued  with   tne    opinions   and   ex- 
pressions   of  the    present    time,    an 
anachronism  which  displeases  the  en- 
lightened reader.    Moreover,  he  ima- 
gmes,  at  his  own  pleasure,  that  his 
hero  has  heard  things,  and  has  been  in 
situations  which  could  not  have  hap- 
pened.   This  produces  an  effect,  as  the 
phrase  now  is,  but  the  effect  which  is 
attained  at  the  expense  of  strict  his- 
torical truth  is  bought  too  dear.    Be- 
sides, M.  Joachim  Ambert  does  not 
appear  to  have  sufficiently  studied  and 
appreciated  the  religious  questions.   Of 
the  demands  of  conscience,  which  form 
the  vital  element  of  all  true  religion, 
he  has  little  knowledge.    He  defends 
Catholicism  by  the  aid  of  the  imagina- 
tion, like  M.  de  Chateaubriand.    He 
does  not  descend,  if  we  may  employ 
the  term,  into  the  interior  of  Pro- 
testantism, and  only  judges  of  it  by  ex- 
ternals, or  by  political  considerations. 
This  want  of  enlightenment  and  of 
personal  experience  is  particularly  to 
be  regretted  in  a  biographer  of  Du- 
plessis-Mornay.     The  primary  requi- 
site in  biographical  composition  is  to 
comprehend  one's  hero  in  every  thing 
essential.      Without   that  the   writCT 
wants  the  guiding  clue  in  this  laby- 
rinth of  events,  and  curtails,  mutilates^ 
transforms,  or    even  omits  the  very 
things,  which  held  the  chief  place  in  the 
sentiments  and  resolutions  of  his  prin- 
cipal personage.  This  is  precisely  what 
has  happened  to  M.  Ambert.     One  is 
quite  astonished,  or  rather  one  is  not  so 
at  all  in  reading  his  book,  not  to  find  in 
it  some  of  the  circumstances  with  which 
Duplessis  was  chiefly  occupied,  such 
as  his  famous  controversy  with  Du- 
perron,  and  others  of  the  same  kind. 
Could  he  revisit  this  world  he  would 
thank  M.  Ambert  for  his  good- will,  and 
congratulate  hhn  on  his  fine  talents, 
but  he  would  complain  of  being  al- 
most entirely  misrepresented  in  that 
which  formed  the    substance   of  his 
entire  life." 


The  preceding  article  is  taken  from 
a  French  weekly  periodical,  entitled 
"  liC  Semeur,"  which  was  commence 
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in  1831.*  Our  readers  are  thus  pre- 
sented not  only  with  a  notice  of  a 
recent  French  work,  but  also  with  a 
specimen  of  French  criticism,  and^as 
the  publication  from  which  it  is  ex- 
tracted is  not  extensively  known  in 
this  country,  they  will  probably  read 
it  with  interest.  They  will  think,  no 
doubt,  that  full  justice  has  been  done 
to  the  philosophers  of  the  last  century, 
in  whom  there  was  more  alloy  than 
gold ;  but  who,  along  with  their  per- 
nicious opinions,  combined  some  ob- 
jects which  religion  need  not  have 
repudiated,  and  in  which,  to  s})eak 
candidly,  it  should  have  anticipated 
them. 

The  remainder  of  the  article  is  de- 
voted to  the  early  years  of  Duplessis- 
Mornay,  and,  if  we  omit  it,  our  reason 
is,  that  this  is  only  the  first  of  a  series 
of  papers  on  that  eminent  person,  and 
not  con  tined  to  the  particulars  related  in 
M.  Ambert's  book.  We  have  given  it 
thus  fur  as  containing  the  criticism  on 
that  work.  The  following  passa«je, 
however,  may  be  added,  as  it  also 
serves  to  place  the  author  and  the 
critic  before  the  eyes  of  our  readers  : 

"Philippe  de  Mornay,  Seigneur  du 
Plessis,  was  born  at  the  chateau  of 
Bussi,  in  the  former  French  Vexin,-|- 
the  fifth  of  November,  1549.  His 
father,  Jacques  de  Mornay,  was  a 
brave  and  loyal  chevalier,  ready  to 
answer  at  the  call  of  his  kings,  but 
slenderly  educated.  It  is  asserted  that 
he  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formation in  the  last  years  of  his  life ; 
nevertheless  he  made  no  open  profes- 
sion of  his  new  faith,  and  was  buried 
according  to  the  Catholic  rites.  It  was 
the  mother  of  Philippe  who  opened 
the  gate  of  the  manor-house  of  Bussi 
to  the  creed  of  Calvin.  M.  Amber t  is 
astonished  at  this.  *  How  singular 
(says  he)  that  a  woman,  whom  the 
tender  and  spotless  Mary  should  draw 
incessantly  to  the  feet  of  the  image  of 
a  dying  son, — that  a  woman  was  the 
first  to  introduce  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  to  the  domestic  hearth. 
Have  moral  historians  overlooked  this, 
or   have    they   not    condescended   to 


*  Tho  number  now  before  us,  that  of 
May  17,  1848,  vol.  xvji.  No.  20. 

t  Now  the  department  of  ^he  Seine  and 
Oise. 


investigate  the  causes  ?*  These  causes 
are  not  very  difficult  for  the  believer 
to  discover.  Woman  has  not  only 
imagination  and  feeling,  she  has  also 
as  well  as  man  a  conscience  which 
suffers  from  its  sins,  which  is  anxious 
for  the  eternal  future,  which  seeks 
the  means  of  grace  and  salvation,  and 
which  finds  it  only  in  believing  on 
Jesus  Christ  crucified.  The  tender 
and  .spotless  Mary  may  engage  the 
soul  in  drawing  it  out  of  self,  and  in 
diverting  it,  as  Pascal  says,  but  she 
cannot  satisfy  it  entirely ;  and  a  re- 
ilecting  and  serious  woman  must  needs 
seek  something  else  in  the  gospel  than 
images  and  emotions.  Pray  then  let 
us  learn  to  treat  religion,  thejud^ent 
of  God,  and  eternity,  like  solid  per- 
sons and  not  merely  as  poets." 

Many  readers  will  be  surprised  at 
the  result  which  the  study  of  the 
Fathers  had  upon  Mornay.  His  uncle, 
Philippe  du  JBac,  Bishop  of  Nantes 
(and  subsequently  Archbishop  of 
Rheims),  who  saw  with  displeasure  the 
tendency  of  his  nephew's  mind,  advised 
him  to  read  the  Fathers  as  a  correc- 
tive ofhis  eri'ors.  "  Mornay  did  so,  de- 
lighted to  draw  from  a  new  fountain 
of  religious  knowledge;  but  the  pe- 
rusal of  these  ancient  teachers  had 
quite  a  different  effect  on  his  mind 
from  that  which  Philippe  du  Bac  ex- 
pected. He  found  in  them  numerous 
and  solid  arguments  against  the  in- 
structions and  the  practices  of  Rome. 
Hence  arose  a  correspondence  which 
often  embarrassed  the  Bishop  of  Nantes. 
His  nephew  quoted  passages  of  the 
Fathers,  and  asked  for  precise  expla- 
nations. The  uncle  did  not  know 
what  to  answer ;  he  had  believed,  on 
the  word  of  his  tutors  of  the  seminary, 
that  all  Christian  antiquity  supported 
the  pretensions  of  Gregory  Vll.  of 
Innocent  III.  and  of  Leo  X." 

We  quote  a  curious  anecdote  con- 
cerning his  residence  at  Venice,  where 
he  was  troubled  by  the  Inquisition. 

"  A  familiar  of  the  Holy  Office  came 
to  require  his  declaration  on  the  con- 
troverted articles  of  the  Romish  faith. 
A  misconception,  arising  from  his  being 
unpractised  in  the  Italian. language, 
saved  Mornay  from  all  pioraecution. 
He  replied  to  his  interlocutor,  that 
there  was  no  need  of  his  making  a 
declaration,  that  he  was  neither  a  cul- 
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prit  nor  an  infidel,  but  a  reliffious 
person  (religioso).  The  officer  oi  the 
Inquisition  supposed  that  he  was  a 
religious,  that  is  to  say,  a  monk,  and 
insisted  no  further." 

Momay  was  often  entrusted  by 
his  master  Henri  IV.  during  the  civil 
wars  with  diplomatic  commissions,  and 
the  confidence  reposed  in  his  wisdom 
and  integrity  was  so  great,  that  it 
should  be  given  in  the  words  of 
Chaudon,  the  Romish  biographer  :  "  II 
n'eut  jamais  d'autres  instructions  de 
son  maitre,  qu'un  blanc-signe.  U 
reussit  dans  presque  toutes  ses  nego- 
ciations,  parce  qu'il  etoit  un  vrai  poli- 
tique et  non  un  intrigant."  In  connec- 
tion with  this  interesting  circumstance 
we  would  make  another  extract  from 
the  article  in  The  Semeur. 

"  He  committed  himself  to  God  at 
all  times,  in  all  places,  and  in  the  most 
trying  circumstances,  when  his  com- 
panions in  arms  or  his  colleagues  in  the 
council  reckoned  only  on  their  calcu- 
lations. Hence  he  sometimes  remained 
in  the  second  rank  when  entitled  to 
the  first.  He  was  less  loaded  with 
honours  than  Sully ;  he  did  not  like 
him  obtain  the  title  of  duke  and  ample 
wealth ;  even  in  history  he  bears  a  less 
illustrious  name  :  but  if  the  characters 
of  these  two  men  are  accurately  studied, 
Duplessis- Momay  mustbe  placed  above 
his  rival." 

When  Louis  XIII.  was  preparing  to 
make  war  on  the  Huguenots,  Mornay 
wrote  in  strong  terms  to  dissuade  him : 
"Faire  la  guerre  k  ses  sujets,  c*est 
temoigner  de  la  foiblesse.  L*autorite 
consiste  dans  Tobeissance  paisible  du 
peuple :  elle  s'ctablit  par  la  prudence 
et  par  la  justice  de  celui  qui  gouvernfe." 
This  is  very  different  language  from 
Malherbe's  ode,  which  compares  the 
king  to  Jupiter  making  war  on  the 
Titans. 

Voltaire  has  given  a  character  of 
Mornay  in  his  Henriade,  which  de* 
serves  to  be  quoted  as  a  portrait,  as 
well  as  for  the  beautiful  comparison 
he  has  introduced. 

Non  moins  prudent  ami  que  philosophe  aus- 
tere, [plaire. 
Mornay  sut  I'art  discret  de  reprendre  et  de 
Sou  example  intruisoit  bien  mieux  que  ses 

discours ; 
Lea  solides  vertns  fnrent  ses  seuls  amours  ;- 
Avide  des  travaux,  insensible  aux  d^lices, 
II  marchoit  d*un  pas  ferme  au  bord  des  pre- 
cipices. 
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Jamais  l*air  de  la  cour  et  son  souffle  infects 
N'alt^ra  de  son  coeur  I'aust^re  puret^. 
Belle  Arethuse,  ainsi,  ton  onde  fortune 
Roule  au  sein  furieux  d*Amphitrite  ^tonn^, 
Un  cristal  to^jours  pur  et  des  flots  toujoors 

clairs, 
Que  jamais  ne  corrompt  I'amertume  des  mers. 

As  the  Reviewer  in  The  Semeur  has 
passed  over  the  biographies  of  Mor- 
nay, we  may  mention  that  his  Me- 
moirs were  arranged  by  the  celebrated 
Daille,  who  was  tutor  to  his  two  grand- 
sons, and  printed  in  1624-25,  in  four 
quarto  volumes.*  In  1822 — 25,  M. 
Auguis,  the  editor  of  Rulhi^re,  pub- 
lished from  original  MSS.  the  Me- 
moirs and  Correspondence,  preceded 
by  Madame  de  Mornay's  account  of 
her  husband.  A  Life  of  Mornay  was 
published  at  Leyden,  in  1647,  4to.  by 
his  secretaries  Meslai  and  Chalopin, 
and  David  de  Liques.  An  Eloge  by 
M.  Henri  Duval,  inserted  in  the 
Athenee  of  Niort,  was  printed  se- 
parately in  1809,  8vo.  The  English 
reader  will  find  a  sufficiently  copious 
Life  in  Mr.  R.  B.  Honeys  Christian 
Biography,  in  which  Sully's  inadequate 
account  of  the  dispute  with  Duperron 
(which  has  been  generally  followed) 
is  corrected  from  tne  family  sources. 

Helps  to  Hereford  History,  Civil  and 
LegenduLry ;  in  an  account  of  the  an' 
cient  Cordivainers*  Company  of  the 
City ;  the  Mordiford  Dragon ;  and 
other  sidjects.  By  J.  Dacres  Devlin. 
l2mo. 

MR.  DevUn  is  the  author  of  J'  The 
Shoemaker"  in  Knight's  Series  of 
Trade  Guides.  The  origin  of  the  pre- 
sent volume  is  as  follows  :  In  the  sum- 
mer of  last  year  he  was  induced  to 
leave  London,  in  order  to  take  up  his 
abode  in  "  some  less  sraokey  and  more 
field-environed  city  or  town.  He  came 
to  Hereford ;  and  there,  after  securing 
some  trifling  share  of  work  at  his 
trade,  which  is  that  of  a  boot-closer, 
he  recommenced  his  old  habit  of  seek- 
ing for  such  intellectual  ^ratification 
as  might  be  attainable  within  the  new 
sphere  where  he  was  placed."  The 
columns  of  the  Hereford  Times  affi^rded 
him  the  desired  field  for  the  exercise 
of  his  pen;  and  the  present  little 
volume    is  a  revised  and    connected 

*  Tiie  dedication  j^refixed  to  his  **  Use 
of  the  Fathers  '*  contains  some  particolara 
of  his  connection  with  the  Moroay  family." 
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republication  of  his  contributions  to 
that  journal. 

Its  contents  principally  relate  to 
two  subjects  :  the  Cordwainers'  Com- 
pany ;  and  the  Mordiford  Dragon. 

The  materials  for  the  former  were 
acquired  from  his  fortunately  obtaining 
access  to  some  old  books  of  account ; 
which  at  once  illustrate  the  economi- 
cal history  of  an  old  trade  guild,*  and 
in  some  particulars  reflect  a  light  upon 
the  general  history  of  the  city.  One 
of  these  is  the  old  practice  of  paying 
wages  to  the  burgesses  sent  to  repre- 
sent a  town  in  parliament.  In  1618 
Serjeant  Hoskyns,  a  man  of  some  ce- 
lebrity among  the  scholars  and  wits  of 
his  day,  was  paid  the  sum  of  £92, 
"  allowed  liim  by  the  King's  writ,  now 
in  the  Sheriff's  [hands  ?  ],  for  his  Par- 
liament expenses  for  nine  hundred  and 
odd  days,  after  the  rate  of  2*.  per 
diem."  The  author  remarks  that  Lord 
Campbell,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Chan- 
cellors, has  expressed  some  hesitation 
in  believing  that  Andrew  Marvell — 
who  is  usually  quoted  as  one  of  the 
last  instances  of  a  paid  member — re- 
ceived anything  more  from  his  con- 
stituents of  Hull  than  an  annual  cask 
of  herrings.  The  point  is  one  which 
still  requires  some  further  elucidation  : 
as  it  seems  that  Mr.  Devlin  himself 
supposes  that  Mr.  Walter  Ilardman, 
who  was  Serjeant  Hoskyns's  associate, 
received  no  remuneration.  We  wouhl 
ask  whether  the  payment  was  not  con- 


*  They  are  styled  in  the  heading  of  an 
accompt  in  the  year  1570  **  the  corvisars 
and  showmakers  within  the  cyttey  of  Here- 
ford." Corviser  Mr.  Devlin  considers 
as  only  another  form  of  the  term  cord- 
Ufainer ;  and  the  latter  is  clearly  derived, 
through  the  French  cordouannier,  from 
the  city  of  Cordova  in  Spain,  where  an 
excellent  leather  was  manufactured.  The 
Scotch  corruption  of  the  same  trade  was 
eordineTt  which  still  exists  as  a  surname. 
Mr.  Devlin  suggests,  with  apparent  pro- 
bability, that  the  distinction  between 
a  eordwainer  and  thoemaker  was  little 
more  than  this, — that  the  former  term  was 
of  higher  estimation,  because  it  implied 
an  artizan  working  upon  a  superior  ma- 
terial, and  was  therefore  assumed  as  a 
refinement  upon  the  other — an  affectation 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  more  modem 
days.  The  eordwainer  and  shoemaker 
were  the  •*  solicitor  and  attorney  "  of  the 
gentle  cmft. 


tinued  by  the  larger  towns  to  kntyef^^ 
who,  by  reason  of  their  profbsflional 
talents,  might  be  considered  the  most 
efficient  advocates  of  local  interest, 
after  it  had  been  abandoned  in  the 
greater  majority  of  cases,  on  the  towns- 
men ceasing  to  send  to  Parliament 
persons  of  their  own  body,  and  avail" 
themselves  instead  of  volunteers  from 
the  neighbouring  gentry,  or  the  nomi- 
nees of  ])owerful  noblemen. 

Another  matter  is  the  paving  of  the 
cit;^.  Mr.  Devlin  finds  tnat  the  Cord- 
wainers  contributed  to  it  in  the  reiffn 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  he  comes  to  me 
conclusion  that  "  this  very  important 
feature  in  social  improvement  was  no 
sooner  seen  to  exhibit  itself  in  London 
than  it  found  an  imitation  in  Here- 
ford," an  opinion  he  is  led  to  adopt 
in  consequence  of  placing  reliance  on 
the  followinff  very  ill-considered  as- 
sertion in  the  Pictorial  History  of 
England  : — 

**  About  the  same  time  (reign  of  Henry 
VIII.)  began  the  paVing  of  the  streets  of 
London,  the  first  act  for  that  purpose 
being  the  statute  24  Henry  VIII.  c.  11, 
passed  in  1532-3  for  paving  the  highway 
between  the  Strand  Cross  and  c£iring 
Cross." 

Few  reciuire  to  be  told  that  the 
highway  described  Was  at  the  time  in 
question  not  a  street,  but  a  suburban 
road,  only  partially  lined  with  build* 
ings :  and  we  think  it  scarcely  possible 
that  the  narrow  streets  of  tne  city 
itself  could  at  any  period  have  been 
maintained  without  some  kind  of  pave- 
ment. Street  pavements  of  the  Boman 
era  have  been  uncovered  in  London, 
and  it  may  be  concluded  that  in  all 
subsc(|ucnt  ages  the  like  indispensable 
assistance  to  internal  communication 
was  in  use.  Even  the  causeway  be- 
tween the  Strand  and  Charing  Cross 
had  probably  been  a  causeway  for 
many  centuries  before  it  was  controlled 
by  act  of  Parliament.  And  a  little 
innuiry  in  the  patent  rolls,  or  in  the 
rolls  of  parliament,  would  obtain  many 
memorials  of  the  paving  of  cities  and 
towns  long  before  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII. — in  most  cases,  be  it  remem- 
bered, a  renewal  of  former  works,  and 
not  marking  the  date  of  a  great  inven- 
tion or  improvement. 

Air.  Devlin  has  fallen  into  another 
misapprehension  with  respect  te  the 
following  entry. 
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**  Given  to  the  prince's  players  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Mayor,  v«." 

when  he  supposes  it  to  show  that 
Henry  Prince  of  Wales  visited  Here- 
ford in  the  year  1609.  The  plajers 
were  not  travelling,  as  he  imagines, 
in  the  Prince's  train ;  they  were 
merely  a  company  which  had  re- 
ceived permission  to  call  themselves 
by  the  Prince's  name,  a  practice  which 
has  been  fully  illustrated  in  the  pages 
of  our  dramatic  historian  Mr.  J.  P. 
Collier.  The  "  seven  days'^  in  the 
same  place  (p.  70)  is,  we  perceive,  a 
mere  slip  for  "  years  ;"  and  the  word 
"  guyste"  which  has  puzzled  Mr. 
Devlin  in  the  preceding  page,  is 
nothing  more  than  "  guyfte  "  (gift). 

The  second  part  of  the  volume  is 
occupied  by  some  poetical  pieces,  and 
a  lon^  preliminary  dissertation  on  the 
legend  of  the  MorcQford  Dragon  and 
other  cognate  matters.  Mr.  Devlin's 
inquiries  have  led  him  to  invoke  the 
learning  of  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Mey- 
rick  on  the  ancient  Ophite  worship, 
and  to  refer  to  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Deane  s 
work  on  Dracontian  temples ;  but  we 
are  not  sure  that  all  this  is  really  to 
the  purpose  in  the  case  of  Mordiford. 
Having  obtained  access  to  the  account 
of  this  place  left  in  manuscript  by 
Mr.  Duncomb  the  county  historian, 
Mr.  Devlin  has  been  permitted  to 
copy  it.  It  appears  that  the  dragon 
was  pictured  on  the  outside  of  the 
church,  on  its  west  wall,  facing  the 
bridge  ;  that  it  was  seen  there  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  that 
it  was  subsequently  renewed  from  time 
to  time,  being  recoloured  and  varied 
in  colour,  as  the  fancy  of  the  painter 
suggested.     Mr.  Duncomb  also  states 


that  the  priory  of  St.  Guthlac.in  Here- 
ford was  formerly  patron  of  the  church 
of  Mordiford,  and  that  the  arms  borne 
by  that  house,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, were.  Gules,  a  wy vern  or.  Now, 
this  heraldic  circumstance  militates 
very  seriously  against  the  dragon  of 
Mordiford  being  set  up  as  a  rivi4 
against  the  dragon  of  Wantley ;  and» 
whilst  we  can  have  no  objection  to 
Mr.  Devlin's  exercising  his  fancy  in 
legendary  poetry,  we  must  confess  that 
we  think  his  serious  disquisition  on  the 
matter  not  only  very  prolix,  but  not 
very  satisfactory ;  as  he  himself  ad- 
mits, "  there  would  seem  to  be  no  en4 
to  discovery  and  conjecture  on  tbi^ 
very  fruitful  subject." 

We  shall  therefore  revert,  by  way 
of  conclusion,  to  the  prospectus  of  a 
series  of  "Trade  Histones,"  which 
follows  the  former  part  of  the  book. 
Mr.  Devlin  proposes  to  devote  one  of 
those  works  to  "The  Trades  of  Dress ;'' 
another  to  "  The  Tanner,  Currier,  and 
Leather  Manufacturer  in  general;"  and 
the  third  to  "  A  general  view  of  thQ 
Rise,  Progress,  Usages,  and  Decline  of 
our  early  incorporated  Trade  Compa- 
nies or  Guilds.  These  books,  which 
we  have  no  doubt  he  will  make  ia- 
teresting,  are  to  be  published  by  sub- 
scription ;  but  he  previously  wishes  to 
print  an  original  poem,  already  some 
years  written,  and  entitled  "  TTie 
Solace  of  Solitude ;"  and  also  to  re- 
print "The  History  of  the  Gentle 
Craft,"  a  rare  and  curious  book,  writtex^ 
by  Thomas  Deloney  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  In  these  honourable  efforts 
of  his  literary  ambition  we  wish  him 
every  success. 


The  New  Testament  Pocket  Commen- 
tary. ISmo.  pp.  356. — This  is  really  a 
surprising  achievement  of  the  press  when 
we  consider  its  cheapness  {Is.  id.),  nor 
does  the  execution  appear  to  have  been 
sacrificed  to  that  consideration,  as  is  too 
often  the  case.  The  text  is  not  given,  as 
the  reader  may  justly  be  supposed  to  have 
a  Testament  at  hand.  The  comments  are 
divided  into  paragraphs^  as  Colossians  iv. 
1—6,  7 — 18  ;  they  are  taken  chiefly  from 
Henry,  Scott,  Doddridge,  and  Burkitt, 
and  explanatory  notes  are  added  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter.  On  the  Apocalypse 
the  compiler  has  generally  made  the  com- 


ment practical ;  in  other  respects  his  r^ 
marks  appear  rather  to  follow  in  the  track 
of  Keith.  This  little  volume  might  be 
called  "  The  Traveller's  Commentary,*' 
as  the  space  it  will  occupy  is  so  small  a^ 
to  induce  him  to  take  it  with  him  where 
larger  ones  would  be  out  of  the  question. 
In  this  way  it  may  be  the  means  of  doing 
much  good  during  the  intervals  of  a  jour* 
ney  or  voyage,  and  as  such  it  deserves  to 
be  made  known. 


ITie  Jewish  Nation.  l2mo.  pp.  452. — 
A  library  book  which  will  amply  supply 
the  place  of  more  expensive  works,  while 
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the  numerous  wood-cuts  with  which  it  is 
illnstrated  make  the  various  subjects  fa- 
miliar to  the  eye.  It  only  wants  an  index 
of  texts  to  which  allusioQ  is  made,  but 
these  are  obviously  so  many  that  it  would 
have  increased  the  letter-press  greatly. 
Several  of  the  illustrations  are  Egyptian, 
a  source  of  information  which  has  been 
opened  only  in  our  times  to  such  an  avail- 
able extent. 


Look  Up:  or  Girls  and  Flowers.  ISmo, 
pp,  ISO. — This  tale  contains  some  beau- 
tiful illustrations  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
human  life,  and  other  moral  lessons,  de- 
rived from  flowers.  What  is  called  "  the 
language  of  flowers"  is  here  applied  to 
higher  uses  than  the  writers  of  such  com- 
parisons have  generally  attempted. 


Jane  Hudson;  or  Exert  Yourself. 
18mo.  pp.  110.  —This  lively  narrative  was 
written  for  the  young  people  of  the  United 
States.  It  contains  several  allusions  to 
American  customs  and  manners,  but  is 
reprinted  without  alteration,  as  these  ap- 
pear suited  to  enforce  the  moral  of  the 
book,  viz.  the  duty  of  exertion  in  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  life.  Its  sum  is,  that  "  The 
habits  we  form  in  youth  abide  :  if  we  are 
taught  to  be  earnest,  intent,  courageous, 
and  faithful  in  the  duties  and  amid  the 
trials  of  youth,  nothing  in  after  years  can 
wrest  our  habits  from  us.''  (p.  108.)  The 
whole  narrative  is  well  worth  the  perusal 
of  the  young,  especially  such  as  have  been 
sufi'ered  to  pass  their  time  in  self-indulgence, 
in  a  sprightly  indolence,  or  undisciplined 
activity.  That  it  is  calculated  to  please, 
we  can  testify,  as  we  put  it  into  some 
children's  hands,  while  they  were  confined 
by  sickness  to  the  nursery,  and  they  were 
delighted  with  it. 

The  Sister* s  Friend.  12mo.  pp.  180. — 
As  this  is  "a  new  edition,"  we  presume 
that  success  has  warranted  the  republica- 
tion. It  turns  upon  "  Christmas  holidays 
spent  at  home,"  and  the  development  of 
character  during  that  period.  We  quote 
an  instructive  passage  from  p.  54  :  "  Good 
thoughts,  like  good  company,  will  never 
stay  where  they  are  not  civilly  entertained  : 
while  bad  thoughts,  like  ill-mannered 
guests,  press  for  admittance ;  or,  like 
nightly  robbers,  lurk  secretly  about,  wait- 
ing for  an  unguarded  moment  to  creep  in 
and  destroy."  This  should  be  got  by 
heart. 


Christian  Memorials f  designed  and 
draum  on  stone  by  William  Osmond,  Jun. 
Sarum,  4to.  Parts  I. — JV, — Mr.  Osmond 
senior  has  for  some  years  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  art  of  monumental  sculpture,  and 
8 


many  pleasing  examples  of  his  skill  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury  and 
the  neighbouring  churches.  His  son,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  present 
work,  has  formed  the  honourable  resolu- 
tion to  pursue  a  similar  career:  and  this 
series  of  tasteful  designs  will  at  once  pro- 
mote an  object  to  which  the  public  ta^te 
has  already  been  directed  by  some  of  our 
architectural  friends,  and  supply  a  practir 
cal  guide  for  his  professional  brethren. 
The  work,  he  says,  has  been  undertaken 
at  the  request  of  many  of  the  Clergy  and 
others,  who  have  long  felt  the  want  of  a 
few  designs  for  appropriate  and  inexpen^ 
site  Memorials  to  mark  the  resting-places 
of  those  who 


sleep  awhile 


Within  the  Church's  shade. 

Some  of  Mr.  Osmond's  designs  are  for 
flat  stones,  like  the  ancient  coffin-lids ; 
others  for  ornamental  headstones  or 
crosses ;  and  he  has  judiciously  introduced 
some  that  may  be  executed  in  wood. 


Biblictheca  Londinensis;  a  Classified 
Index  to  the  Literature  qf  Great  Britain 
during  Thirty  Years,  By  Thomas  Hodg- 
son. 8ro. — "The  design  of  this  work  is 
new,  and  was  suggested  in  consequence  of 
many  persons  referring  to  the  London 
Catalogue  being  unable  to  find  out  the 
books  required.  They  knew  perhaps  the 
title  of  the  book,  but  not  the  name  of 
the  author."  Such  is  the  editor's  own 
account  of  this  very  laborious  and  useful 
compilation.  The  London  Catalogue  of 
Books  furnishes  an  alphabetical  reference 
to  authors'  names,  and  the  present  volume 
exhibits  a  classification  of  no  fewer  than 
thirty-six  thousand  books,  which  have 
been  either  published  or  advertised  by  the 
booksellers  as  still  on  sale,  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a 
book  will  prove  very  useful  to  book-buyers 
as  well  as  book-sellers. 


What  is  my  Duty  7  Edited  by  the  Rev, 
Arthur  Martineau,  M.A.  Vicar  qf  Whit' 
kirk. — This  is  a  series  of  essays,  sugges- 
ted by  the  general  distress  of  the  calami- 
tous winter  of  1846-7,  but  suited  to  all 
periods,  and  destined,  we  would  hope,  to 
have  many  readers  for  a  long  period  to 
come.  The  author's  main  argument  is, 
that  the  best  remedy  in  seasons  of  diffi- 
culty  or  distress  is  that  every  man  should 
fulfil  the  duties  of  his  own  particular  sta- 
tion in  society :  and  this  is  successively 
considered  under  the  inquiries,  What  is 
my  Duty  to  God .' — to  my  family  ? — to 
my  dependants  ? — to  the  poor  ? — to  my 
neighbours  ? — to  my  country  ? — as  holding 
office  or  rank  in  the  state  ?— to  myidf  ? 
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The  arguments  of  the  author,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  inforced,  are 
alike  admirable ;  and  great  indeed  must 
have  been  the  satisfaction  with  which  the 
Editor  performed  his  task,  if,  as  we  have 
been  informed,  the  writer  is  the  partner 
of  his  own  domestic  cares. 


The  SouVs  Conflict  with  Jt»e{f,  By 
the  Rev.  R.  Sibbs,  D,D.  ISmo.  pp,  270. 
— The  celebrated  Izaak  Walton  bequeaths 
in  his  will  a  copy  of  this  book  to  his  son, 
desiring  him  "  to  read  it  so  as  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  it/'  This  eulogy  has 
given  a  wider  celebrity  to  the  book,  and, 
though  its  value  intrinsically  was  always 
the  same,  still  Walton's  testimony  is  one 
of  the  highest  importance,  perhaps  the 
more  so,  as  he  and  the  writer  did  not 
belong  to  the  same  school  in  theology. 
It  has  caused  this  treatise  to  be  repub- 
lished in  various  forms,  from  the  elegant 
library  edition  to  the  small  popular  one, 
according  as  the  readers  may  be  presumed 
to  belong  to  the  thousand  or  the  million. 
Those  who  are  not  acquunted  with  the 
book  will  learn  its  nature  from  the  text 
(Psalm  xlii.  11.)  on  which  it  is  an  exten- 
sive comment.  The  class  of  writers  to 
whom  the  author  belonged  were  fond  of 
bringing  a  numerous  assemblage  of  ideas 
witMn  the  compass  of  a  single  subject ;  a 
plan  in  which  imitators  would  be  likely  to 
fail.  With  their  vigorous  minds,  their 
active  imaginations,  and  their  depth  of 
knowledge,  they  handled  (mentally  speak- 
ing) the  bow  of  Ulysses,  which  it  would 
be  rash  in  others  to  touch.  The  senten- 
tiousness  of  Dr.  Sibbs's  treatise  may  be 
shown  by  a  single  quotation,  the  compari- 
son in  which  is  extremely  happy ;  when 
recommending  meekness  he  says  ''It  is 
ill  sowing  in  a  storm,  so  a  stormy  spirit 
will  not  suffer  the  word  to  take  place" 
(p.  32).  When  he  observes  at  p.  19,  on 
malicious  speaking,  that  "  there  is  a  mur- 
der of  the  tongue,  a  wounding  tongue  as 
well  as  a  healing  tongue,"  we  cannot  help 
asking  whether  he  had  read  the  little 
work  of  Erasmus,  entitled  **  Lingua," 
which  treats  "  De  Linguae  usu  atcjue 
abusu,"  and  is  full  of  similar  language. 
We  give  a  passage  from  p.  186,  ed.  Lug. 
Bat.  1624  :  **  Sicarii  vocantur  qui  ferro 
perimunt  hominem  ;  qui  idem  faciunt  lin- 
gtue  gladio  sicarii  non  vocantur,  sed  tamen 
sunt  omnibus  sicariis  sceleratiores."  *  It 
is  curious  that  the  class  of  persons  whom 
he  blames  most  severely  for  the  "  linguae 


♦  The  expression  **  a  healing  tongue*^ 
also  has  its  parallel:  "Contra  sacerdos 
qui  linguam  habet  ipso  dignam ....  phar- 
macnm  habet  ad  versus  omnes  animi  mor- 
bot"  (p.  320). 
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abusus,"  are  the  monks  of  his  time, 
against  whom  a  considerable  part  of  the 
work  is  a  vehement  invective.  To  revert 
to  Dr.  Sibbs,  he  says  that  he  began  to 
preach  this  treatise  about  1623  in  the 
city,  and  finished  it  afterwards  at  Gray'a 
Inn,  where  he  was  Preacher.  Most  of  the 
writings  of  the  Puritans  were  founded  on 
Sermons  they  had  previously  delivered, 
and  as  they  often  preached  courses  of 
sermons  on  a  particular  subject,  they 
were  at  no  loss  for  materials  to  serve  ai 
the  ground  of  a  volume.  This  practice 
accounts  for  their  being  such  voluminoui 
authors,  or  rather  places  their  authorship 
on  the  footing  of  preachership.  An  emi* 
nent  writer  in  the  present  day  (Mr.  Bick* 
ersteth)  has  adopted  the  same  method  in 
several  of  his  publications. 

The  Parable  qf  the  Unclean  Spirii. 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Whitaker,  A.M, 
\Smo.pp.  142.— The  name  of  Whitaher 
is  connected  with  the  north  of  England  by 
several  literary  links,  of  which  tins  is  one 
of  the  first,  for  the  author  of  this  little 
volume  is  described  of  "  Leeds,  York- 
shire, A.D.  1710."  It  is  important, 
however,  on  other  and  better  accounts. 
It  is  one  of  the  latest  specimens  of  solid 
divinity,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen* 
tury,  when  morality  was  usurping  a  place 
to  which  it  was  not  entitled,  and  forget- 
ting that  it  ought  only  to  reign  in  con* 
junction,  like  one  of  the  Spartan  kings. 
Theologians  were  then  becoming,  what 
Bishop  Horsley  afterwards  charged  them 
with  being,  viz.  *'  the  apes  of  Epictetus." 
A  work  of  this  kind  deserves,  therefore, 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  brilliant 
streaks  in  the  sky  which  precede  Uie 
sunset.  But  it  cannot  be  considered 
merely  comparatively,  and  must,  as  con- 
cerns its  claim  to  revival,  be  estimated  on 
the  ground  of  its  own  merits.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  specimens  of  this 
kind  of  writing,  being  a  treatise  on  the 
Parable  in  Matt.  xii.  43 — 45,  and,  though 
far  from  bulky,  it  contains  a  body  of 
doctrinal  and  practical  matter.  So  co- 
pious indeed  is  the  subject,  that  to  sug- 
gest additional  ideas  would  not  be  difficult: 
for  instance,  the  expression  dry  plae^ 
might  have  been  farther  illustrated  from 
Psalm  bdii.  1.  But  on  the  whole  there  is 
little  to  desire,  and  the  author  has  found 
the  happy  medium  between  jejuneness 
and  prolixity.  The  subject,  although  not 
unfrequently  treated  in  the  pulpit,  has  not 
equally  engaged  the  attention  of  writers, 
perhaps  from  the  difficulty  of  following 
up  the  metaphor  which  runs  through  the 
parable.  We  would  here  suggest  that  th6 
word  axoXaCovra  (empty)  is  probably  a 
term  used  in  houte-lettiny^  and  such  It 
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saay  be  rendered  by  vicaBt,  or  unocenpfed, 
i,  €.  open  to  the  first  applicant,  and  juit 
in  order  for  hia  immediate  reception,  as 
the  words  swept  and  garnished  denote. 
Some  sentences,  chiefly  of  a  recapitulatory 
eharacter,  are  omitted  in  this  reprint. 
The  following  passages,  at  pp.  140, 141,  are 
not  qaoted  merely  as  specimens  of  the 
author's  manner,  but  as  containing  truths, 
which  to  call  awful  is  certainly  not  to 
overrate  them  :  **  A  re-entering  devil  will 
be  a  tyrannical  devil.  He  is  tyrant 
enough  at  all  times,  but  he  is  never  more 
so  than  when  he  gets  possession  again, 
after  he  has  been  for  some  time  out. . . . 
Possibly  it  may  be  too  rash  to  say  that 
none  are  ever  recovered  out  of  his  hands 
after  the  second  possession  ;  but  this  may 
safely  be  said,  that  few  escape  his  hold 
again."  We  scarcely  do  more  than 
justice  to  this  volume  by  saying  that  no 
person,  no  Christian  minister  especially, 
acquits  himself  of  the  duty  of  studying 
the  subject,  if  he  neglects  the  assistance 
with  which  he  is  furnished  here. 


Modem  Hagiology,  By  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Crosthwaite,  M.A.  /cp.  8ro.  2  vols, 
pp,  JTxiii,  308,  304. — These  volumes  pro. 
fess  to  be  "An  Examination  of  the  Nature 
and  Tendency  of  some  Legendary  and 
Devotional  Works,  published  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Rev.  I.  H.  Newman,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Pusey,  and  the  Rev.  F.  Oake- 


ley."  They  eansist  of  papen  reprinted 
ftrom  the  British  Magmxine,  and  originally 
written  as  strictures,  on  the  **  Lives  of 
the  English  Saints,"  as  edited  by  Mr. 
Newman ,  and  similar  works.  The  changeii 
which  have  since  happened  to  some  of  the 
contributors  to  that  biography  eorrobo- 
rate  the  writer's  remarks.  He  has  made 
few  alterations  in  reprinting,  and  those 
chiefly  for  clearness  sake.  As  mi|^ht 
have  been  expected,  these  volanes  have 
been  virulently  attacked,  in  more  thaa 
one  quarter,  where  their  efficacy  was  felt, 
nor  could  a  better  compliment  have  been 
paid  them.  We  cannot  sometimes  help 
thinking  that  more  might  have  been  nade 
of  the  argument,  but  the  form  in  which 
they  were  originally  written  allowed  little 
time  for  auxiliary  researches.  The  anthor 
is  too  ready  to  discover  Puritanism  every- 
where, and  few  will  agree  with  him  '*  that, 
after  all,  the  Tractarian  movement  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  new  developement  of 
Puritnnism "  (p.  xii.  Prefoice).  Sqch 
charges  weaken  rather  than  strengthen  the 
impression  they  are  meant  to  make.  On 
the  whole,  however,  these  volumes  deserve 
the  attention  of  divinity  students,  for 
nowhere  else  will  they  And  so  much,  of 
what  it  is  necessary  they  should  know 
something  of.  A  small  edition  for  gene- 
ral use  would  also  be  desirable,  and  we 
hope  the  author  will  torn  tl^is  safgestioil 
In  his  mind. 


LITEP^ARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


UNIVERSITY  OP  OXFORD. 

Oxford  has  this  year  witnessed  another 
*'  Grand  Commemoration  :  '*  which  was 
celebrated  with  great  eclat,  and  enlivened 
by  a  constant  succession  of  gay  assem- 
blages. On  Sunday,  July  2nd,  the  Uni- 
versity sermon  at  St.  Mary's  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Jacobson,  D.D.  the  new 
Regius  Divinity  Professor;  on  Monday  was 
a  very  crowded  ball  at  the  Town  Hall ;  on 
Tuesday  the  sermon  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Radcliffe  Infirmary  was  preached  by  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford ;  in  the  afternoon 
Haydn's  Oratorio  of  the  Creation  was  per- 
fprmed  in  the  Theatre  ;  and  in  the  evening 
a  ball  was  given  in  St.  John's  college  hall. 

In  the  Convocation  on  Wednesday,  the 
following  eminent  persons  received  the 
Honorary  Degree  of  D.C.L.  to  which  they 
were  presented  by  Dr.  Phillimore,  Regius 
Professor  of  Civil  Law  :  the  Earl  of  Har- 
rowby,  Baron  Hugel,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
(^eorge  Arthur,  late  Governor  of  Bombay, 
the  Right  Hon.  Wm.  Ewart  Gladstone, 
one  of  the  members  for  the  University,  Sir 
Charles  Gould  Morgan,  Bart,  John  Mas- 


terman,  esq.  M.P.  for  London,  Alex.  J, 
B.  Hope,  esq.  M.P.,  Henry  Hallam,  esq* 
the  historian,  William  Cotton,  eSQ*  late 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  end 
Austen  Henry  Layardi  esq,  the  Oriental 
traveller,  now  attach^  to  her  Mi\iesty*e 
embassy  at  Constantinople.  The  Crewe* 
ian  oration  was  pronounced  by  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Poetry ;  and  the  Prize  composi- 
tions, enumerated  in  our  last  number, 
p.  68,  were  recited  by  their  rospective 
authors. 

On  the  same  day  a  misceUaoeous  con« 
cert  took  place  in  the  Theatre,  an  horti- 
cultural fdte  was  held  in  Worcester 
college  gardens,  and  Mr.  Green  made  bit 
399th  ascent  in  a  balloon  from  a  field  ad« 
joining.  On  the  nett  day  Handel's  Mes- 
siah was  performed,  and  the  festivities 
were  closed  with  another  ball  at  the  Town 
Hall. 

June  19.  The  judges  appointed  to  do- 
cide  the  Denyer  Prize  Essays  awarded  thtt 
on  "  The  Doctrine  of  our  Lord's  locar* 
nation  as  distinguished  from  the  primiip^ 
Heresies  on  tM  i^tljfct"  to  m  !(§▼• 
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Tbomti  Bell,  M.A«  of  Exeter  College  ; 
and  that  on  "In  what  sense  it  is  a  New 
Commatidineiit  to  Christians  that  they 
thduld  love  one  another/'  to  the  Rer* 
Edward  Walford,  M. A.  of  Balliol  college. 
The  Etattiiners  appointed  to  elect  a 
Hebrew  scholar  on  the  Pusey  and  Ellertoil 
foundation  have  announced  the  snccessfal 
candidate  to  be  Henry  John  Marlen,  of 
Wadham  college  ;  and  the  Examiners  ap« 
pointed  to  elect  a  Hebrew  scholar  on  the 
foundation  of  Mrs.  Kennicott  have  chosen 
Richard  Menx  Benson,  B.A.  student  of 
Christ  Church. 


ROTAL  SOClfeTT  OF  ItTERATUtlB. 

The  list  of  this  Society  for  the  present 
year  contains  the  names  of  143  members, 
of  #hom  35  have  paid  compositions,  and 
the  remainder  are  annual  subscribers. 
There  have  been  eight  new  members  elec- 
ted since  the  last  annual  report ;  and  only 
three  deaths  have  occurred, — the  two  Arch- 
bishops and  Sir  David  Pollock.  At  the 
anniversary  meeting,  the  President,  Mr. 
Hallam,  delivered  an  address  giving  some 
account  of  the  communications  received 
during  the  year,  preceded  by  the  following 
observations, — 

**  The  papers  l^ad  before  the  Society 
during  the  last  year  have  been  interesting 
and  important  contributions  to  those  de- 
partments of  antiquity  which  it  has  be- 
come, perhaps  too  exclusively,  our  habit 
to  cultivate.  Not  that  I  would  insinuate 
a  word  in  disparagement  of  these  most 
useful  inquiries,  forming  of  course  a  great 
branch  of  our  original  design  ;  but,  with- 
out wishing  for  one  word  less  in  this  direc- 
tion, we  might  desire  to  see  a  more  copi- 
ous stream  of  philological  literature,  and 
especially  that  of  our  own  and  other  mo- 
dern languages.  Such  variety  in  the  sub- 
jects of  our  published  *  Transactions  * 
would  conduce  to  the  general  reputation 
of  this  Society,  and  invite  many  to  join  its 
ranks  who  are  now  withdrawn  to  what  we 
may  not  invidiously  call  rival  institutions. 

**  A  Memoir  on  the  Inscribed  Pottery 
of  Rhodes  and  Cnidus  has  been  communi- 
cated, though  Colonel  Leake,  by  Mr. 
Stoddart,  British  Consul  at  Alexandria. 
It  had  long  been  known  that  Greek  am- 
phors,  stamped  on  the  bandies  with  the 
names  of  magistrates,  were  found  in  Sicily, 
and  they  had  been  supposed  to  be  of  the 
manufacture  of  that  island.  But  in  1842, 
Mr.  Stoddart  accidentally  found  some 
fragments  on  the  site  of  Alexandria,  and 
in  two  years  increased  his  collection  to 
five  hundred.  These  he  has  referred  to 
Rhodes  as  the  place  of  manufacture,  those 
found  in  Sicily  being  also  of  the  same 
origin.  Both  the  Sicilian  and  the  Alexan- 
driaii  p9ttttf  are  inarked  with  the  ro<6, 


and  device  of  Rhodes,  and  bear  on  the  l6* 
gend  a  proper  name,  in  the  genitive  ease, 
frequently  with  the  word  *Up€vs»  Thit 
word  appears  to  have  denoted  a  sacerdotal 
dignity  at  Rhodes,  conferred  on  the  epony- 
mus,  or  magistrate,  whose  proper  nanid 
Was  used  to  designate  the  year.  The 
names  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  of  these  Rhodian  magistratei 
have  been  recovered  by  means  of  these 
broken  jugs, — a  striking  proof  that  what 
is  most  vile  and  useless  in  one  age  may 
become  precious  to  the  learned  antiquary 
of  another ;  just  a!«,  by  dint  of  a  mucn 
greater  lapse  of  time,  a  fish- scale,  a  Shell, 
or  even  a  coprolite,  is  hoarded,  like  gola 
or  rubies,  by  the  geologist. 

'*  Another  class  of  these  remains  of 
pottery  contains  the  names  of  magistrate! 
from  a  city  neighbouring  to  Rhodes,  oil 
the  Asiatic  coast,  Cnidus.  These  belontf 
to  the  imperial  age,  between  the  reisns  of 
Vespasian  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  It  ap- 
pears that  at  Cnidus,  as  at  Rhodes,  the 
priest  of  Helius,  or  the  Sun,  was  the 
eponymous  magistrate  whose  name  indi- 
cated the  year,  and  is  preserved  to  us  In 
these  earthen  relics.  We  may  infer  froM 
their  abundance  at  Alexandria,  that  both 
cities  had  commercial  relations  with  Egypt. 
The  whole  of  this  Memoir  will  do  honour 
to  our  *  Transactions,"  by  the  originality 
as  well  as  interest  of  the  historical  cir- 
cnmstances  which  it  has  brought  to  light. 

*•  Mr.  Stoddart  is  not  the  only  contri- 
butor to  our  proceedings  this  year  from 
the  city  of  Alexandria.  A  gentleman  to 
whom  we  have  already  been  often  in- 
debted, A.  £.  Harris,  esq.  has  communi* 
cated  his  discovery  of  a  remarkable  frag^ 
ment  of  a  Greek  manuscript,  purchased 
by  him  at  Thebes.  It  is  in  disjoined 
pieces,  and  will  require  some  care  to  put 
together  and  to  supply  where  deficient. 
But  it  has  been  ascertained  to  be  of  high 
importance  to  literature,  being  the  oration 
of  Hyperides  on  the  charge  against  De- 
mosthenes for  receiving  money  from  Har- 
palus,  pronounced  before  an  Athenian 
tribunal.  It  is  of  course  impoesible,  with 
our  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  contents, 
to  form  a  judgment  ns  to  the  genuineness 
of  this  oration.  Should  it  prove  to  stand 
the  test  of  philological  criticism,  it  will  be 
an  interesting  illustration  of  Greek  history 
in  one  of  its  remarkable  periods,  as  well  as 
an  accession  to  our  stores  of  Attic  oratory* 
Little  more  than  slight  fragments  of  the 
orations  of  Hyperides  remain,  but  his 
name  stood  high  among  the  eloquent  men 
of  Athens.  It  may  also  be  observed,  thai 
no  other  Greek  manuscript  has  yet  beea 
found  among  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  so  thai 
we  may  look  with  some  hope  to  the  dili- 
gent search  of  our  Egyptian  travellers  Ibf 
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further  iUuBtrations  of  Grecian  antiquity, 
aa  well  as  that  which  they  hare  so  suc- 
cessfully esplored. 

'*  Tiie  public  attention  has  been  within 
the  last  two  years  quite  as  forcibly  drawn 
towards  the  monuments  of  Assyrian  as  of 
Egyptian  empire.  Known  to  us  generally 
as  the  former  monarchy  has  been  by 
scriptural  as  well  as  profane  testimony,  so 
thick  a  cloud  has  rested  over  its  history, 
that  not  only  its  chronology  has  been  very 
little  ascertained,  except  in  its  last  period, 
bat  the  line  of  its  sovereigns,  the  extent  of 
their  dominion,  and  even  its  duration 
within  some  centuries,  have  been  cootro- 
Terted  questions  among  the  Oriental 
acholars  of  Europe  for  many  years.  The 
splendid  discoveries  of  Major  Rawlinson 
and  of  Mr.  Layard  seem  to  have  already 
dispelled  a  part  of  this  gloom,  and  we  may 
fairly  consider  what  has  been  done  an  in- 
stalment of  still  greater  accessions  that 
will  speedily  be  made  to  this  very  curious 
and  important  portion  of  ancient  history. 
Mr.  Birch,  in  presenting  an  outline  of  a 
cartouche  found  by  Mr.  Layard  among 
the  ruins  of  Nimroud,  has  communicated 
to  us  his  own  remarks  on  the  connexion 
which  we  may  infer  to  have  existed  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Assyria.  The  style  of 
the  ornaments  which  surround  this  car- 
touche is  so  much  formed  on  Egyptian 
models,  that  Mr.  Birch  considers  it  pro- 
bable that,  during  the  eighteenth  dynasty 
of  Egypt,  artists  from  that  country  were 
employed  to  embellish  the  Aissyrian 
palaces. 

*•  A  veteran  in  these  researches,  Mr. 
Landseer,  has  contributed  a  Memoir  on 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  in  which  he  dis- 
sents from  the  system  of  explanation  ap- 
plied to  Assyrian  monuments  by  Major 
Rawlinson.  It  appears  to  him  deficient 
in  that  simplicity  which  he  conceives  es- 
sential to  the  language  of  so  early  a  people 
as  the  Assyrians.  These  controversies 
are  geneially  advantageous  to  the  cause  of 
truth  ;  the  public  being  for  the  most  part 
exempt  from  the  prepossessions  in  favour 
of  old  or  novel  theories  which  may  some- 
times actuate  a  disputant,  and  not  taking 
interest  enough  in  the  discussion  of  As- 
syrian antiquities  to  feel  the  bias  which, 
on  subjects  of  more  general  importance, 
attracts  them  to  the  banners  of  party 
spirit. 

**  The  Geographical  Memoirs  read  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Society  during  the 
last  year  have  been,  in  the  first  place,  one 
by  Mr.  Hogg  on  the  proofs  alleged  by  Dr. 
I^psius  that  Mount  Serbal  is  the  true 
Mount  Sinai  of  the  Mosaic  history.  Mr. 
Hogg  concurs  in  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  German,  in  opposition  to  the 
hypothesis  of  Dr.  Robinson,  who  con- 


ceives the  mountain  called  GeM  Horeb  to 
merit  better  that  distinction.  But  the 
latter  is  of  very  difficult  ascent«  while 
Mount  Serbal  seems,  from  its  insulated 
grandeur  and  accessible  slope,  peculiarly 
suited  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the 
solemn  occurrences  recorded  in  the  book 
of  Exodus. 

''  A  second  paper,  which  may,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  at  least,  be  reckoned 
geographical,  has  been  communicated  by 
Colonel  Leake,  relating  to  the  ancient  city 
of  Syracuse.  His  observations  could  not 
easily  be  rendered  generally  intelligible 
without  the  assistance  of  a  map,  but  they 
elucidate  the  topography  of  a  city  than 
which  few  were  more  celebrated  in  Hel- 
lenic history,  and  than  which  none,  with- 
out exception  of  Athens,  in  the  judgment 
of  Colonel  Leake,  was  of  equal  extent ; 
for,  though  the  periphery  of  Athens,  inclu- 
ding the  Long  Walls,  was  greater,  its 
superficial  area  was  not  equal  to  that  of 
the  Sicilian  city.'' 


STATISTICS  OF  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

The  following  particulars  on  this  subject 
were  collected  in  a  paper  by  Edward 
Edwards,  esq.  read  before  the  Statistical 
Society  on  the  20th  of  March.  The 
number  of  public  libraries  in  Europe  is 
383;  of  these  107  are  in  France,  41  in 
the  Austrian  States  and  in  the  kingdom 
of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  30  in  the  Prus- 
sian States,  28  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land (including  Malta),  17  in  Spain,  15 
in  the  Papal  States,  14  in  Belgium,  13  in 
Sjvitzerland,  12  in  the  Russian  Empire, 
1 1  in  Bavaria,  9  in  Tuscany,  9  in  Sardinia, 
8  in  Sweden,  7  in  Naples,  7  in  Portugal, 
5  in  Holland,  5  in  Denmark,  5  in  Saxony, 
4  in  Baden,  4  in  Hesse,  3  in  Wurtembcrg, 
and  3  in  Hanover.  Comparing  the  num- 
ber of  volumes  in  the  libraries  of  the  chief 
European  capitals  with  their  respective 
populations,  there  are  in  Weimar,  803 
volumes  to  every  100  inhabitants ;  in  Mu- 
nich, 750  ;  in  Darmstadt,  652 ;  in  Copen- 
hagen, 465;  in  Stuttgard,  453;  in  Dres- 
den, 432  ;  in  Hanover,  335  ;  in  Florence, 
313  ;  in  Rome,  306  ;  in  Parma,  278 ;  in 
Prague,  168  ;  in  Berlin,  162  ;  in  Madrid, 
153;  in  Paris,  143;  in  Venice,  142 ;  in 
Milan,  135;  in  Vienna,  119;  in  Edin- 
burgh, 116;  in  Petersburgh,  108;  in 
Brussels,  100 ;  in  Stockholm,  98 ;  in 
Naples,  69;  in  Dublin,  49;  in  Lisbon, 
39  ;  in  London,  20.  We  see,  therefore, 
that  Brussels  is  5  times  better  provided  in 
this  respect  than  London ;  Pans,  7  times ; 
Dresden,  21  times;  Copenhagen,  23 
times ;  Munich,  37  times ;  and  the  little 
city  of  Weimar,  40  times.  The  average 
annual  sum  allotted  to  the  support  of  the 
Royal  Library  at  Paris  is  16^75/. ;  of  th« 
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Arsenal  Library,  1,790/.;  of  St.  Gene- 
viere,  3,400/. ;  of  the  Mazarine,  1,790/. ; 
of  the  Royal  Library  of  Bnusels,  2,700/. ; 
of  Munich,  about  2,000/. ;  of  Vienna, 
1,900/. ;  of  Berlin,  1,460/. ;  of  Copenha- 
gen, 1,250/. ;  of  Dresden,  500/. ;  of  the 
Grand  -  Ducal  Library  of  Darmstadt, 
3,000/.;  of  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum,  26,552/.  The  present  average 
number  of  volumes  annually  added  to  the 
Royal  Library  at  Paris  is  stated  to  be 
12,000  ;  to  that  of  Munich,  10,000 ;  to 
that  of  Berlin,  5,000  ;  to  that  of  Vienna, 
5,000 ;  to  that  of  Petersburgh,  2,000 ;  to 
the  Ducal  Library  of  Parma,  1,800;   to 


the  Royal  Library  of  Copenhagen,  1,000 ; 
to  the  Library  of  the  British  Muaeam, 
30,000.  The  Americans  have  reason  to 
be  proud  of  the  extent  of  their  establish- 
ments in  this  kind  for  public  advantage, 
and  especially  in  furtherance  of  popular 
education.  There  are  in  the  States  at 
least  81  libraries,  of  5,000  volumes  and 
upwards,  to  which  the  public,  more  or 
less  restrictedly,  have  access ;  and  of 
these  49  are  immediately  connected  with 
colleges  or  public  schools.  The  agg^regate 
number  of  volumes  in  these  libraries  is 
about  955,000. 
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INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

April  3.     C.  Fowler,  esq.  V.P. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Billings  read  a  paper  **  On  the 
Ancient  Architecture  of  Scotland.'*  After 
stating  the  earliest  remains  of  construction 
in  Scotland  to  consist  of  one  or  two  Ro- 
man  bridges  and  earthworks  of  stations, 
some  Druidical  remains  of  considerable 
extent,  and  the  Picts'  houses  resembling 
bee- hives  in  form,  Mr.  Billings  mentioned 
that  the  first  recognizable  style  of  import- 
ance  in  that  country  was  the  Norman ; 
and  he  pointed  out  the  similarity  of  style 
in  the  architecture  of  that  period  in  Scot- 
land to  that  of  the  north  of  England. 
The  transition  to  "  early-English  ''  and 
''  early  decorated  "  took  place  in  the  two 
countries  almost  simultaneously ;  but 
during  the  latter  part  of  what  may  be 
called  the  decorated  period,  at  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century — when  the  dispute 
for  the  Scotch  crown  caused  the  severance 
of  the  two  kingdoms — a  striking  difference 
became  visible  between  their  styles  of 
architecture.  This  became  the  more 
marked  as  the  alliance  which  had  then 
sprung  up  between  Scotland  and  France 
grew  stronger.  From  that  time  forward 
the  architecture  of  Scotland  has  borne  the 
impress  of  her  ally ;  and  the  ancient  and 
modern  houses  and  hotels  of  Edinburgh 
of  the  present  day  resemble  very  much 
those  of  the  French  capital.  It  is  also  to 
be  remarked,  that  during  the  period  last 
alluded  to  (the  latter  end  of  the  decorated 
period)  there  existed  a  considerable 
affinity  between  the  ecclesiastical  and 
domestic  architecture  in  Scotland  : — for 
instance,  the  hanging  tracery  of  Ro^lyn 
Chapel  is  found  also  in  the  court-yard  of 
Linlithgow  Palace,  and  at  Stirling.  The 
"  four-centred  '*  arch  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Scotland, — the  circular  arch  being  used 
at  all  periods;    and  from  the«e  ciroom- 


stances  the  form  of  the  arch,  so  important 
an  element  with  us  In  ascertaining  dates, 
is  in  that  country  no  guide  for  the  pur- 
pose.— Mr.  Billings  alluded  to  the  im- 
mense strength  of  the  fortresses  previously 
to  the  introduction  of  powder ;  and  said 
that  when  experience  proved  that  no 
lengthened  resistance  could  be  opposed  to 
that  terrific  power,  the  picturesque  semi- 
castellated  architecture  was  introduced, — 
a  style  as  peculiar  to  Scotland  as  the 
perpendicular  or  the  Elizabethan  is  to 
England.  The  system  of  having  a  small 
circular  loop-hole  under  each  window  in 
the  private  dwelling-houses  was  particu- 
larly alluded  to.  The  Reformation  and 
the  zeal  of  the  followers  of  John  Knox 
swept  away  a  large  portion  of  the  interest- 
ing buildings  of  Scotland;  but  the  real 
spoliators,  Mr.  Billings  remarked,  were 
the  town  authorities.  Their  example  was 
followed  by  the  lower  classes, — who  in 
their  turn  regarded  the  ruins  as  "quarries*" 
for  obtaining  materials ;  and  in  the  pre- 
sent day  railway  works  are  equally 
destructive  to  many  of  the  most  interesting 
ruins  in  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Billings 
expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  some 
official  means  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
this  destruction.  In  the  time  of  Charles 
the  First  the  revival  of  Italian  architecture 
and  its  mixture  with  the  Gothic  produced 
the  picturesque  effect  so  remarkable  in  the 
buildings  of  that  period.  Heriot's  Hos- 
pital, Wintown  House,  and  Glasgow 
College,  were  especially  instanced. 

May  1.  At  the  annual  meeting  the 
following  office-bearers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year: — Prendent^  Earl  de 
Grey.  Vice-Presidents,  T.  Bellamy,  A. 
Poynter,  and  S.  Smirke.  Honorary 
Secretaries t  G.  Bailey  and  J.  J.  Scolea. 
Honorary  Secretary  for  Foreign  Correi" 
pondencst  T.  L.  Donaldson.      Ordinttry 
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MImbers  ^f  CfouHcfl,  R.  D.  Chantrell» 
W.  J.  Donthom^  G.  Gotch,  E.  TAtiBoti) 
H.  E.  Kendall)  G.  Mair,  A.  Mee,  C.  C. 
NelsoD,  F.  C.  Penrose,  and  J.  WooUey. 
JYeaturer,  Sir  W.  R.  Farquhar.  Auditorif 
J.  J.  Cole  and  H.  B.  Garlingi 

Map  8.  This  was  a  special  meeting, 
called  to  consider  a  memorial  subfnitted 
to  the  Council,  urging  the  formation  of  A 
Benevolent  Fund  for  the  less  fortunate 
members  of  the  profession*  A  resdlutiotl 
was  passed  declaring  the  importddce  of 
establishing  such  a  fund,  and  appoibtlng 
a  committee  of  nine  to  consider  in  What 
way  it  could  be  best  effected. 

Mat/  15.     T.  Bellamy,  esq.  V.P. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Pap  worth  presented  draw- 
ings of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Pruneste,  and  of  its  celebrated  Temple  of 
Fortune ;  together  with  a  desigti  for  the 
rebtoration  of  the  Temple  and  the  build' 
ings  that  occupied  one  side  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  city  stood-^and  gare  Some 
history  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  J.  Thomson  read  a  description  of 
the  Village  Church  of  Legh  de-la-Mere^ 
Wilts,  which  has  lately  been  restored 
under  his  direction. 

A  communication  was  read  from  J. 
Bonomi,  esq.  descriptive  of  the  Map  of 
Ancient  Egypt  recently  constructed  by  8. 
Sharpe,  esq. 

May  29.    A.  Poynter,  esq.  V.P. 

The  paper  read  was  an  **  Essay  on  thft 
Application  of  Sculpture  and  Sculptured 
Ornament  to  Architecture,  and  the  Prin- 
ciples which  should  regulate  their  intro- 
duction into  Buildings  generally,  both  with 
regard  to  Beauty  of  Embellishment  and 
Propriety  of  Style,"  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Garling, 
to  which  the  silver  medal  of  the  Institute 
was  awarded  in  February  last.  It  has 
been  published  in  the  Builder  of  June  10. 

June  12.  Sydney  Smirke,  esq.  V.P. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Burress,  B.D.  read 
an  interesting  memoir  of  the  Theatres  and 
Porticoes  of  ancient  Rom«,  describing  par- 
ticularly the  remains  and  traditions  of  the 
theatres  of  Pompey,  Cornelius  Balbns,  and 
Marcellus,  and  the  Portico  of  Octavia. 

June  26,  T.  Bellamy,  esq.  V.P. 

A  discourse  was  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
Professor  Willis,  on  the  Triforium  of  an- 
cient chnrches,  in  which  he  displayed 
much  research  and  ingennity  in  nnravel- 
ing  the  mystification  into  which  successive 
alterations,  and  changing  purposes  and 
habits,  and  meanings  of  terms,  have 
plunged  this  question.  As  for  the  term 
itself,  there  was  something  rather  curious 
in  its  history.  The  only  ancient  work  In 
which  such  a  term  could  be  found  at  all 
Was  a  history  of  Canterbury  (by  Gervase), 
it  which  it  occurred  in  three  places,  And 
iHlii « local  mtatting  ^t«  differeiit  frotti 


the  s<msA  ill  which  it  ia  taoW  ttsed.  H6 
▼erily  belieted  that  th6  inddem  term  W«i 
a  tacre  clumsy  latinisation  of  **  thorough* 
fiirinm.''  In  the  Basilicas  the  Watlifc«€ 
triforium  was  an  upper  gallery,  high  And 
Ibfty,  and  id  arranged  ihikt  meii  With  lm« 
sibess  to  transact  might  have  freeddltt  tO 
walk  and  talk  without  ififerrnbtioii.  Ift 
frdut  Was  a  high  parapet,  for  the  sake  bi 
privacy ;  in  fact,  it  Was  a  practicable  Ml- 
lery  for  business  tt^hlatitions.  The  flrtft 
ecclesiastical  trlfbrium  wul  that  of  lit, 
Sophia,  at  Constantinople.  Privacy  WAI 
here,  too,  more  particularly  preserved,  aft 
it  was  intended  for  women,  the  sepAratldfl 
of  whom  from  the  men  was  thus  provided 
for  by  the  formation  of  an  upper  floor.  In 
the  Ravenna  churches  the  triforium  was 
still  a  practicable  gallery ;  and  where  flat 
roofs  were  used  it  is  evident  there  was  a 
reason  for  the  introduction  of  a  triforium 
other  than  the  mere  desire  td  turn  the 
space  beneath  a  high  roof  to  some  accUttnt, 
or  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  coUVerting 
it  ihto  a  gallery  without  reason  or  ptt^OiS 
at  alL  The  Professor  theii,  with  the  AA- 
sistance  of  diagrams  aud  models,  referred 
to  the  peculiarities  and  alteraticMliaffltetInc 
the  triforium  in  A  multitude  of  churehel) 
ineludiog,  as  to  its  origin,  those  in  the 
jfeast,  a  few  in  Italy,  With  the  early  bAsilicAli 
churches  at  Rome,  Romanesque  and  Lom- 
bard buildings,  with  fcurious  trifbria.  Oil 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  he  remAfkAd,  no 
ancient  triforia  were  to  be  fbUnd,  nor  in 
the  Romanesque  churches  of  GrermAny. 
In  its  ritual  use  the  sexei  had  changed 
places,  but  at  length  the  triforittm  went 
to  sleep  with  ancient  usages,  and  was  lost 
The  Professor  pointed  out  by  aid  of 
models,  &c.  the  awkward  way  of  et^tifig 
rid  of  the  triforium  at  York,  and  Also  the 
curious  changes  at  Ely.  One  great  object 
in  many  alterations  of  the  triforium  was 
eridently  to  remove  darkness ;  and  thus 
the  triforia,  in  many  eases,  becAme  forac- 
ticAble  galleries  lighted  from  without. 
High  roofs  were  converted  into  flat  oneS, 
the  outer  wall  behig  rAlsed,  end  ortiameti* 
tal  windows,  visible  from  the  body  of  thA 
church.  Introduced. 

Mr.  Tite  asked  whether  the  tieriod  uNtt 
known  when  that  division  of  the  seles  to 
which  allusion  had  been  made  was  most 
prevalent  or  most  MUerally  ceased,  as  It 
might  shed  some  light  on  Various  particu- 
lars connected  with  the  triforium,  and  the 
history  of  its  chanees  or  alterations  ?— 
In  reply,  Mr.  WiUis  admitted  that  his 
knowledge  on  this  particular  point  was 
rather  Imperfbct.  He  feared  it  was  im- 
possible to  form  a  continued  bistort  of  the 
triforium,  and  its  changes  iu  the  Western 
churches.  After  the  period  wheti  pro* 
eeiAionA  to  chapelA  In  At  dUfhwit  Itorioi, 
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indadiiig  tbo  triforinm)  c«M#d,  it  bad 
failed  in  use  and  died  oat.  The  tinie  of 
the  Reformation  was  hinted  at  as  probably 
a  critical  period  in  the  history  of  the  tri- 
forium,  thf  nae  pf  which,  as  the  chairman 
observed,  then  ctased,  and  buildings  were 
no  longer  erected  on  th§  same  type ;  but 
the  separation  of  the  sexes  did  not  thm 
at  OQce  oease. 

The  paeetingi  Qf  the  Institute  wer9  td* 
jQOmed  to  the  6th  9f  Novembfr. 


■w^^ 


ST.  Hk^y  ftVDCMfWi  m^lSTPI.. 

The  Canynge  8oeiety,  asaopiated  for  the 
restoration  of  this  heautifnl  church,  rf 
cently  held  its  first  anniversary  meeting, 
A  report  from  the  opmmittee  waf  read, 
which  stated  that  nearly  $00  memberv 
were  enrolled,  whose  annual  subscriptions 
amounted  to  300/.  In  addition  to  that 
sum  were  contributiQns,  the  first  result  pf 
their  operations,  to  thp  amoant  pf  nearly 
500/,  The  requiriMl  sum  of  40,000/. 
eould  not  be  hoped  fbr  at  once,  but  they 
might  perhaps  raise  1,000/,  or  1,500/*  a* 
year,  and  with  this  much  oould  be  done. 
On  the  health  of  the  architects  being 
drunk,  Mr.  Britton  remarked  that  he 
trusted  the  good  work  which  had  been 
commenced  would  progress  to  completion. 
The  connexion  ha  had  had  with  RedoliSa 
Church  had  given  him  th9  greatest  plet« 
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surf » and  bis  fondest  bop«  wa«  to  see  the 

church  restored  tp  its  pristine  beauty. 
He  had  resigned  his  part  in  the  under*, 
taking  to  bit  friend  Mr«  Godwin*  who  then 
stated,  that  pn  a  careful  survey  that  day 
the  timbers  of  tbe  rpofs  nnt  yet  attended 
tP  were  fpund  in  a  much  better  state  than 
CPuld  be  espfQted,  sp  that  they  might  be 
made  perfect  and  releaded  with  epmpara,. 
tively  small  pntlay.  Tha  mpre  thoroughly 
the  works  pf  the  medieval  architects  were 
studied,  the  mpre  manifest  their  beautiaa 
bapame-»-ip¥entive  genius  and  cpnstFuo» 
tive  skill  were  alike  displayed.  Within  a 
very  ihprt  time  men  highest  in  authority 
had  belieyed  and  taught  that,  picturesque 
and  beantiful  as  these  works  were,  they 
were  the  result  of  caprice  and  chance, 
whereas  late  researches  had  proved  that 
little  had  been  left  tp  chance,— the  whole 
was  the  result  of  a  system  of  geometrical 
proportion,  even  not  yet  thoroughly  mas. 
tared.  In  no  building  was  the  geoius  of 
the  early  architects  shpwn  mpre  fully  than 
in  the  church  which  waa  the  object  pf 
their  care,  and  which  all  EngUmd  were 
interested  in  preserving.  If  the  spirit  of 
the  preaent  age  was  ppppsed  to  the  ereo. 
tipn  pf  such  elaborate  and  costly  struc- 
tures, at  least  we  should  preserve  and 
hand  down  to  our  children  those  which 
our  forefathers  have  left  us.'-^Bni/dar. 
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CABnLBON  ANTiaUARlAN  ASSOCIATION. 

This  society  (the  formation  of  which 
we  recorded  in  our  December  Magazine, 
p.  623,)  held  its  first  anniversary  meeting 
on  the  5th  of  July.  Several  antiquities 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  were  displayed 
upon  the  table,  among  which  were  bronie 
flbula  of  various  forms,  Samian  ware, 
several  figures  of  animals  in  bronie,  bone 
pins.  &c.  &c.  together  with  the  glass 
sepulchral  vessels  hereafter  described. 
Around  the  room  were  several  inscribed 
stones.  Tbe  chair  wss  taken  by  8ir 
Digby  Mackworth,  Bart,  and  a  report  of 
the  committee  was  read.  It  stated  that 
the  erection  of  a  museum  was  now  in  pro- 
gress, from  designs  gratuitously  supplied 
by  Mr.  H.  F.  Lockwood,  architect,  of 
Hull ;  that  to  the  liberality  of  Charles 
Lewis,  esq.  of  St.  Pierre,  they  owed  the 
restoration  of  two  inscribed  stones  re- 
moved from  Caerleon  nearly  two  centuries 
ago,  which  are  particularly  interesting, 
for  one  of  them  relates  to  the  restoration 
of  the  temple  of  Diana,  probably  to  tbe 
very  pillars  about  to  be  removed  from  the 


town-hall  to  the  museum;  whilst  tbe 
other  perpetuates  the  names  of  the  same 
two  individuals,  who  erected  the  altar  to 
Salus  lately  found  in  the  churchyard. 

Three  papers  relating  to  Caerieon  werp 
read  to  the  meeting;  the  first,  entitled 
Traces  of  past  generations  in  and  around 
Cheltenham,  by  tbe  Rev.  Daniel  Jone^ 
the  vicar  ;  the  next,  A  Description  of  tbe 
Antiquities  found  near  Caerleon,  on  the 
works  of  the  South  Wales  Railway,  by 
Francis  Fox,  esq. ;  and  the  last,  the  Hi^* 
torical  Annals  of  Caerleon,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present,  by  Thomas 
Wakeman,  esq.  of  The  Graig,  near  Mon« 
mouth.  The  antiquities  enumerated  by 
Mr.  Fox  consists  of  two  Roman  stonp 
coffins,  one  of  which  was  described  in  our 
Magazine  for  October  last,  p.  411  :  tbe 
second  was  found  near  the  first,  and  a 
glass  lachrymatory  was  placed  between  the 
thigh-bones  of  the  skeleton.  It  contained 
a  eylindrical  glass  jar,  or  urn,  and  was  dis-^ 
covered  on  tbe  slope  of  the  same  cut- 
ting, nearer  the  Usk,  not  ftir  below  the 
surfaee.      It  was  half  filled  with  clay, 
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which  was  removed  by  repeated  wash- 
ings, and  left  the  urn  about  a  third 
part  full  of  bones,  which,  from  the  altera- 
tion in  their  structure,  appear  to  have 
been  burDt.  Portions  of  the  skull  may 
be  observed  amongst  them.  This  vessel 
is  to  be  remarked  for  its  size,  the  regu- 
larity of  its  shape,  and  the  good  quality  of 
the  glass  of  which  it  is  composed.  A 
smaller  square  glass  vessel,  also  on  the 
table,  was  found  on  the  same  spot.  It 
contained  a  little  clay  only.  It  is  con- 
jectured to  have  been  a  perfume  bottle, 
but  it  did  not  appear  to  be  connected  with 
any  other  remains.  A  glass  bowl,  of 
which  some  pieces  are  preserved,  was  dis- 
covered only  by  being  shattered  by  an 
iron  bar.  Sufficient  fragments  remain  to 
shew  that  when  entire  it  was  an  unusually 
large  and  handsome  bowl.  In  another 
cutting,  not  far  from  the  Cold  Bath,  was 
found  a  grave  resembling  a  well.  It  was 
empty,  but  the  stone  which  covered  it 
bears  a  Latin  inscription,  **  In  memory  of 
Aureltus  Herculanus,  knight,  who  lived 
28  years,  his  wife  has  caused  this  to  be 
made. ' '  Another  grave  or  trough,  recently 
excavated,  was  exhibited  to  the  members 
in  its  original  position.  About  400  yards 
of  the  same  cutting  have  still  to  be  made, 
and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  other 
interesting  remains  may  be  found. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Trahernc,  of  Coedrig- 
lan,  communicated  an  architectural  de- 
scription of  the  church  of  Peterstone  in 
Monmouthshire,  which  was  also  read : 
and  the  whole  party  then  adjourned  to  Pil- 
bach,  a  farm  belonging  to  John  James, 
esq.  by  whose  permission  an  excavation 
had  been  made  in  search  of  a  Roman 
tessellated  pavement.  Workmen  had  been 
employed  in  the  morning  to  remove  the 
ground  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  pave- 
ment, and,  on  the  arrival  of  the  company, 
the  remainder  of  the  earth  was  cleared 
away,  and  a  large  portion  uncovered, 
nearly  sixteen  feet  long  by  three  broad. 
It  was  of  rather  coarse  workmanship,  and 
consisting  only  of  stones  of  two  colours, 
white  and  blue ;  but  another  has  since 
been  found  of  finer  workmanship,  and  con- 
sisting of  stones  of  three  colours. 

The  party,  while  the  excavation  was 
proceeding,  sat  down  to  an  excellent  lun- 
cheon, probably  on  the  identical  spot 
where  many  a  classic  feast  had  been  given 
by  some  officer  of  the  Augustan  Legion, 
nearly  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  ex- 
quisite view  seen  from  this  point,  of  the 
winding  Usk,  the  wooded  hill  of  Brynglas, 
the  picturesque  farm  of  St.  Julian's,  in 
front,  and  the  old  town  of  Caerleon,  with 
iti  church  in  the  distance,  formed  a  scene 
scarcely  less  beautiful  than  the  dense 
wood  idmoit  ooQcetling  the  river,  aad  the 
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dark  battlements  of  Isca  Silunim,  whidi 
in  all  probability  compleced  the  Roman 
landscape. 

MART  QUEBN  OF  SCOTS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries  of  Scotland  held  in  Eoinborgh  on 
the  1st  of  June  a  carious  collection  of 
portraits  and  relics  relating  to  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  and  her  history  was  ez* 
hiblted : — a  list  of  which  and  of  their  pos- 
sessors may  probably  be  of  interest  to 
some  of  our  antiquarian  readers  : 

I.  Mary  of  Guise,  a  kit-cat,  on  canyas; 
an  ancient  family  picture,   beUeved  to  be 
an  original.  Sent  by  Mrs.  Campbell  of  Loch- 
nell.    A  copy  of  the  portrait  at  St  James's, 
by  My  tens. — 2.  Mary  of  Guise,  on  panel. 
Discovered  behind  the    wainscot  of  the 
Laigh  Tolbooth,  or  Council-House,  Parlia- 
ment Close,  Edinburgh,  on  its  demolition. 
By    Alex.   Mackay  of  Blackcastle,  esq. 
Very  fine  ;    an    undoubted    originaL--3. 
James  V.  and  Mary  of  Guise;  copied  from 
the  original  miniatures,  in  the  possession 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. — ^Alao  4.  Ls 
Royne  D'Escosse,  a  crayon  drawing,  as* 
cribed  to  Janet.     By  David  Laing,  esq— 
5.  Queen  Mary,  at  the  age  of  14,  in  the 
Dress  of  a   Page.    This  picture  was  pre- 
sented many  years  since  to  two  English 
ladies  at  Rome,  by  an  Italian  scolptor,  in 
whose  family  it  had  been  for  some  gene- 
rations, and  was  believed  to  be  a  genuine 
portrait  of  the  Queen  of  Scots.    By  Rich. 
Iluie,   M.D. — 6.    Queen   Mary,   a  half- 
length,  in  a  figured  dress ;  brought  from 
Holland,  and  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle.     Ascribed  to 
Federico   Zuccaro.      By  A.   Mackay  of 
Blackcastle,  esq.      The  head  injured  by 
coarse  retouching. — 7.  Queen  Mary,   an 
early  copy  of  the  Mar  Portrait,  destroyed 
at  the  burning  of  the  Tower  of  Alloa  in 
1800.     By  P.  B.  Ainslie,  esq.  -8.  Qaeen 
Mary ;  a  cabinet  picture  on  panel.     By 
C.  Maclaurin,  esq.     An  early  copy  with 
variations  from  the  original  of  No.  10. 
— 9.  Queen  Mary  ;  a  head  size,  in  a  rich 
crimson  dress,  ascribed  to  Zuccaro.    By 
Humphrey  Graham,  esq.      Very  fine.— 
10.  Queen  Mary,  in  a  black  dress.     For- 
merly in  the  Holyrood  Collection.     An 
early  copy  from  the  original  in  the  Scots 
College,  at  Paris.     By  Mrs.  J.  R.  Stodart, 
the  translator  of  Albert  Durer. —  1 1 .  Marie 
Stuart,  Femme  de  Fran9ois  II.     A  copy 
from  a  window  at  the  Cordeliers  in  Paris, 
now  destroyed.  By  David  Laing,  esq. — 12. 
Queen  Mary.     De  Lamotte,  who  painted 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  for  the  King  of 
France's  doset,  took  this  unfinished  pic- 
ture from  it  for  himself.     His  lineal  de- 
scendant,  the   late  Mrs.   Sutherland  of 
Woodendy  Stirlingshire,  hsriiy  lorriTod 
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all  her  own  family,  authorized  her  hus- 
band, when  at  a  very  advaaced  age,  to 
leave  this  pictare  by  will  to  Walter  Stir- 
ling Glas,  esq.  of  that  ilk  and  of  Sauchie. 
By  Mrs.  Glas  of  Glas  and  Sauchie.  The 
same  as  one  frequently  engraved,  usually 
styled  '*The  Orkney  Portrait."  — 13. 
Queen  Mary  ;  on  panel.  In  a  black 
dress,  slashed  with  white  ;  a  French  paint- 
ing, representing  the  Queen  in  early  life. 
Believed  to  be  an  original.  By  Mark 
Napier,  esq.  Advocate,  Sheriff  of  Dum- 
fries-shire. This  is  a  fine  old  painting, 
but  probably  misnamed.  It  bears  no  re- 
semblance to  other  portraits  of  Mary. 
The  royal  arms  in  the  comer  are  not  those 
borne  by  the  Queen,  but  by  her  son, 
James  VI. — 14.  James  VI,  when  a  Boy, 
marked  lACOBVS.  D.  G.  REX.  SCOT- 
ORVM.  On  panel.  By  David  Laing, 
esq.  All  the  appearance  of  a  genuine 
original. — 15.  John  Knox  and  his  Second 
Wife. — 16,  Margaret  Stewart,  Daughter 
of  Lord  Ochiltree.  By  the  Marquess  of 
Breadalbane. — 17.  John  Lesley,  Bishop 
of  Ross.  An  original  portrait,  formerly  in 
the  Scots  College,  at  Paris;  and  very  fine, 
well  worthy  of  engraving. — IB.  Cardinal 
Beaton.  A  copy  of  the  original  portrait 
at  St.  Mary's  College,  Blairs. — Also,  19. 
A  View  of  Cardinal  Beaton's  House, 
Blackfriars  Wynd,  Edinburgh,  as  it  existed 
in  1829.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Gillis. 
—30.  A  collection  of  Engraved  Portraits, 
including  many  of  Queen  Mary.  By  D. 
Laing,  esq.  Jas.  Drummond,  esq.  and 
other  Members.  —  21.  Queen  Mary's 
Watch  and  Solitaire.  The  watch  is  tiie 
same  described  in  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox, 
as  having  been  presented  to  the  Reformer 
by  Queen  Mary,  and  which  Professor 
Leslie  pronounced  to  be  of  very  early  work- 
manship, consistent  with  the  tradition.  By 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Torrance  of  Glencorse. 
— 22.  The  coins  of  the  Reigns  of  James 
V.  Queen  Mary,  and  James  VI.  From 
the  collections  of  Wm.  Ferguson,  esq.  and 
David  Laing,  esq. — 23.  The  Keys  of  Loch 
Leven  Castle  ;  dredged  up  from  the  Loch. 
— 24.  Medal  struck  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to  the 
Dauphin  of  France,  in  1558.  By  C.  Kirk- 
patrick  Sharpe,  esq. — 25.  Queen  Mary's 
Clock,  formerly  in  Linlithgow  Palace. 
By  R.  Bryson,  esq. 

THE  ARCHEOLOGY  OF  GREfiK  ART. 

On  the  12th  of  May  a  lecture  on  this 
subject  was  delivered  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution by  Charles  Newton,  esq.  F.S.A.  of 
the  British  Museum. 

Mr.  Newton  commenced  his  lecture  with 
the  following  general  definition  of  Arch- 
aeology. The  memorials  of  races,  which 
it  is  the  business  of  archieology  to  collect, 
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to  classify,  to  interpret,  have  been  handed 
down  to  us — some  in  spoken  language,  in 
manners,  and  in  customs — some  in  the 
form  of  literature  and  written  documents 
of  various  kinds — some  in  the  remains  of 
sculpture,  painting,  architecture,  and  the 
subordinate  decorative  and  useful  arts. 
Hence  a  complete  view  of  the  arcbseology 
of  the  Greeks  would  embrace  a  field  of 
inquiry  far  too  extensive  for  the  limits  of 
time  allotted  to  him  ;  he  should  therefore 
confine  himself  to  what  was  more  within 
the  scope  of  his  own  knowledge — '*  the 
consideration  of  that  branch  of  the  subject 
which,  treating  of  monuments  of  art  and 
of  the  material  productions  of  man 
generally,  is  conveniently  desi^ated  the 
Archieology  of  Greek  Art."  In  dealing 
with  this  varied  subject,  two  chief  points 
would  be  selected — the  visible  or  external 
characteristics  of  Greek  art,  and  the  ideal 
or  mythical  subjects  it  represents. 

He  commenced  with  the  former  of  these 
two  points,  giving  a  sketch  of  Greek  art 
— first,  according  to  its  geographical  rela- 
tions,  then  according  to  its  chronological 
epochs.  It  took  root  wherever  Greek 
civilization  was  planted,  grew  with  its 
growth,  decayed  with  its  decay.  In  that 
central  area — comprising  Hellas,  Magna 
Grsecia,  Sicily,  the  Archipelago,  the  coasts 
and  islands  of  Asia  Minor,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  heart  of  true  Hellenic 
civilization — all  the  most  beautiful  works 
of  Greek  art  were  produced ;  as  the  boun- 
daries of  this  area  were  extended  by  colo  • 
nization  or  conquest  to  the  Indus,  the 
Crimea,  the  Danube,  and  Spain,  we  find 
an  inferior  art  more  or  less  barbarous 
according  to  the  proportion  of  the  Hellenic 
element  in  the  population. 

The  v«rhole  space  of  time  during  which 
Greek  art  was  produced  may  be  conveni- 
ently divided  into  four  periods.  The  first, 
or  archaic  period,  from  the  earliest  dawn 
of  Greek  civilization  to  the  close  of  the 
Persian  war,  B.C.  478.  The  second,  from 
the  close  of  the  Persian  war  to  the  acces- 
sion of  Alexander  the  Great,  b.c.  433. 
The  third,  or  monarchical  period  of  Greek 
history,  from  the  accession  of  Alexander 
to  that  of  Augustus  ;  and  the  fourth,  or 
imperial  period,  from  Augustus  to  Con- 
stantine.  He  then  proceeded  to  point 
out  the  external  characteristics  of  art  in 
these  four  periods ;  showing  how  the 
scrupulous  love  of  truth  and  intelligent 
study  of  nature  in  the  archaic  school  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  noble  ideal  style  of 
Phidias  ;  and  traced  the  gradual  transition 
from  the  stiff,  imgainly  forms  oC  the  earlier 
artists  to  the  life  and  the  graceful  energy 
which  we  see  in  the  sculptures  of  the 
Parthenon — the  consummation  of  art  in 
this  great  work  of  Phidias,  and  its  modifi- 
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cations,  not  without  symptoms  of  decline, 
in  the  specimens  which  remain  to  us  of 
the  period,  if  not  from  the  school,  of 
Praxiteles  and  Scopas— -the  great  change 
of  style  attributed  to  Lysippus  and  his 
successors,  and  really  resulting  from  the 
altered  religious  feelings  of  the  Greeks, 
the  deification  of  monarchs  during  their 
lifetime,  and  the  consequent  prevalence  of 
what  may  be  called  the  ideal  portrait. 
This  investment  of  individual  likeness 
with  divine  attributes  became  henceforth 
the  chief  aim  of  the  artist  rather  than  the 
construction  of  the  purely  ideal  types  of 
divinities,  and  must  be  counted  as  one 
chief  cause  of  the  mannerism  and  affecta- 
tion of  art  between  the  reign  of  Alexander 
and  that  of  Augustus.  After  this  last 
epoch,  the  inspiration  of  art  passed  away 
under  the  degrading  influence  of  military 
despotism  and  pantheism.  The  best 
original  specimens  of  the  sculpture  of  the 
period  are  the  portraits  of  the  emperors  ; 
the  decline  of  art  after  the  time  of  Com- 
modus  becomes  evident  in  the  clumsy  and 
crowded  compositions  of  the  sarcophagi 
and  other  monuments. 

After  this  outline  of  the  external  charac- 
teristics of  Greek  art,  followed  the  con- 
sideration of  its  ideal  subject-matter.    The 
interpretation  of  the  motive  and  meaning 
of  Greek  art  is  essential  not  only  to  the 
understanding  of  the  art  itself,  but  also  to 
the  due  appreciation  of  the  Greek  mind. 
What  is   commonly  called  mythology  or 
the  tradition  of  the  myth,  as  recorded  and 
interpreted  in  Greek  literature,  appears  to 
ordinary  minds  but  as  darkness  visible,  an 
image    distorted   by    the    various   media 
through   which  it  is  conveyed ;  but  the 
traditions  of  the  same  myth  in  contem- 
porary  art,   which  we  may  call   mytho- 
graphy,  enables  us  to  trace  out  far  more 
clearly  and  readily  the  expression  of  popu- 
lar faith  before  a  rationalistic,  philosophy 
had  refined  away  its  essence*     Without 
mythography,  as  it  is  conceived,  we  cannot 
understand   mythology.       '*  The   monu- 
ments of  art  which  archocology  has  col- 
lected acquaint  us  with  the  mythography 
of  many  races,  and  thus  through  the  com- 
parison of  visible  objects  made  by  the  eye 
enable  us  to  compare  that  which  is  matter 
of  thought,  the  religious  idea,  conveyed  in 
this  sensuous  form." 

If  we  pass  from  the  Elgin  to  the  Egyp- 
tian Room  we  feel  a  contrast,  a  difference, 
not  of  forms  merely,  but  of  the  thoughts 
suggested  to  us  by  those  forms.  To  ac- 
count for  this  difference,  we  must  not  only 
compare  the  two  races  by  whom  these  two 
styles  were  produced  in  regard  to  their 
original  character  and  habits  of  thought, 
but  recur  to  the  primary  sources  of  mytho- 
logy itaelf. 


The  earliest  religious  and  philoaophical 
teaching   in  pagan  races  generally   WM 
conveyed  in  the  figurative  exprettioa  of 
art  and  poetry,  not  so  much  from  choice 
as  necessity,  from  the  imperfect  devdope* 
ment  of  convantional  language  and  wrU 
ting.     The  process  by  which  the  myth  wm 
thus,  as  it  were,  self-engendered  out  of  the 
natural  wants  and  questionings  of  primeral 
man  was  probably  common  to  pagan  raoM 
generally.     Its  subsequent  deTelopement 
was  affected  very  variously  according  to 
the  mental  qualities,  climate,  and  external 
circumstances  of  the  different  nations ; 
and  it  is  thus  that  the  myth,  ••  repre- 
sented in  their  art  and  literature,  heoomea 
a  standard  by  which  we  may  measure  their 
relative  mental  capacities  and  intellectael 
progress.    The  Greek  myth,  at  it  under- 
went the  plastic  influence  of  the  poet  and 
the  artist,  became  a  beautiful  work  of  the 
imagination — a  bond  of  sympathy  between 
the  Greek  and  all  future  civilised  raoee. 
The  myth  of  the  Egyptians,   Assyrians, 
and  other  less  favoured  races,  remained^ 
as  it  was  from  the  first,  the  monstrons 
creation  of  a  fancy  unrefined  by  cvltnre. 
It  was  the  free  and  vigorous  growth  of  art 
and  poetry  that  emancipated  the  Greek 
myth  from   the  thraldom  of  prescribed 
forms  ;  it  was  the  inborn  sense  of  beauty 
and  fitness  in  the  Greek  mind  that  in  the 
construction  of  their  mythic  types  rejected, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  those  combinations 
which  nothing  but  long  association  can 
make  pleasing  to  the  sight  or  the  mind. 
As  Greek  jioetry  and  art  grew  up  inde- 
pendent of  all  such  infiuence  as  checked 
the   growth  of  the   Egyptian   mind,   the 
myth  lost  a  hieratic  and  assumed  a  popu- 
lar form.     When  once  permanently  re- 
corded in  sculpture  and  written  poetiy, 
it  unconsciously  underwent  modifications, 
not  suggested  by  religious  feeling,  but  im- 
posed to  meet  the  conditions  of  art. 

As  we  trace  the  history  of  the  myth, 
these  its  modifications  from  external  Infln- 
ences  become  more  complicated.  Poetry 
suggests  new  varieties  to  the  artist — art  to 
the  poet — mythography  and  mythology 
re-act  on  each  other — the  figurative  lan- 
guage of  both  becomes  more  subtile  and 
expresses  fewer  intellectual  distinctions. 
As  mirrors  multiply  light,  so  is  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  Greek  imagination 
quickened  by  these  mutual  reflections  of  its 
art  and  poetry.  Types  breed  and  increase, 
the  love  of  novelty  demands  new  combi- 
nations, and,  as  imagination  becomes  ex- 
hausted in  the  supply,  these  are  sought 
for  in  the  types  of  exotic  deities  introduced 
by  commerce  or  conquest,  or  in  the  rerival 
of  archaic  and  forgotten  myths.  The  tra- 
dition of  the  my&,  subjected  generally  to 
these   modifying  Inituencei  of  art  and 
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poetry,  was  further  changed  by  transplan- 
tation into  different  localities.  The  isola- 
tion  and  unwillingness  to  centralize,  which 
is  the  characteristic  of  the  Greek  com- 
munities, led  to  endless  local  varieties  in 
the  common  myth, — differences  which  are 
as  peculiar  dialects  in  the  figurative  Ian* 
guage  of  ancient  religious  teaching.  Again 
the  exotic  influences  which  must  have 
been  more  or  less  in  action  from  the  first 
become  very  apparent  after  the  conquest 
of  Alexander  in  the  fusion  of  Greek  with 
foreign  types  of  divinities, — the  result  of 
the  blending  of  races  in  the  kingdoms 
formed  by  that  monarch's  successors. 
This  led  rapidly  to  the  motley  pantheism 
of  the  Roman  empire.  In  the  art  of  the 
Augustan  age  and  subsequently  we  find 
many  examples  of  these  combinations  in 
mythography,  sometimes  treated  with  ex- 
quisite skill,  as  in  the  blended  types  of 
Bacchus  and  Cupid, — sometimes  mons- 
trous anomalies,  as  in  the  well-known 
Diana  of  Ephesus. 

"  These  remarks  on  the  Greek  myth  are 
offered  rather  as  hints  for  their  interpre- 
tation than  as  a  matured  scheme  for  their 
arrangement.  A  general  history  of  mythic 
tradition  can  only  result  from  the  separate 
investigation  of  the  individual  myths — it 
is  the  sum  of  these  biographies.  Many  of 
them  we  cannot  trace  to  any  intelligible 
origin.  The  cumbrous  learning  of  the 
last  century  failed  to  prove  their  derivation 
from  exotic  or  from  esoteric  sources — the 
ingenious  sagacity  of  German  criticism  will 
scarcely  divine  how  and  when  they  were 
first  engendered.  £ach  myth  is  a  separate 
thread — the  whole  system  an  intricate  net- 
work. We  cannot  subject  it  to  a  strict 
anatomy,  lay  bare  its  tissues,  and  trace 
each  fibre  to  its  insertion  ;  but  it  is 
possible  to  learn  something  of  the  organic 
laws  as  well  as  of  the  external  circum- 
stances which  have  influenced  its  growth. 
It  is  possible  to  compare  the  popularity 
of  myths  by  noting  the  relative  frequency 
of  their  recurrence  in  art  and  literature  ; 
to  arrange  their  varieties  locally,  and  in 
many  cases  chronologically,  and  to  note 
the  successive  predominance  of  special  in- 
fluences in  causing  these  varieties. 

*'  With  what  success  such  a  method  of 
inquiry  can  be  applied  to  mythology  has 
been  shown  in  the  masterly  dissertation  in 
Mr.  Grote's  *  History  of  Greece  ' ;  how  it 
can  be  further  carried  out  in  mythography 
it  is  the  province  of  Uie  archfeologist  to 
show.  His  part  in  the  division  of  labour 
is  to  arrange  the  monuments  of  Greek  art 
now  extant  as  far  as  possible  in  chro- 
nological sequence  and  in  geographical 
relation,  and  then  on  the  base  of  this 
arrangement  to  enter  on  the  mythical  sub- 
jecCi  which  they  represent.    Hit  task  will 


then  be  one  of  interpretation.     He  must 
seek  out  the  motive  of  each  composition, 
the  names  and  attributes  of  the  beings 
represented   by   each   figure  or  symbol. 
He  must  gradually  master  every  phrase 
and  idiom  of  the  language  of  ancient  art. 
He  must  read  the  expression  of  the  men- 
tal qualities  in  the  external  form,  he  must 
appreciate  that  fine  delineation  of  charac- 
ter which  the  ancients  called  Ethograi^y. 
Having   acqnired  the   intuitive  sagacity 
which  at  once  recognises  mythical  affini- 
ties and  distinctions,  he  will  follow  ths 
history  of  the  types  by  the  aid  of  his  chro- 
nological and  geographical  data.     Art  will 
be  his  guide  to  pursue  the  myth  through 
all  its  windings  and  interpenetrations,  its 
evasions  and   subterfuges  ; — as    his  eye 
pierces  through  its  Protean  disguises,  his 
mind  will  learn  to  analyse  and  decompose 
its  subtle  combinations.     He  will  discern 
under  the  poetic  or  sculpturesque  garb  of 
the  myth  the  traces  of  its  more  ancient 
hieratic  form,  half   obliterated,  like  the 
original  text  of  a  palimpsest.     He   will 
separate  ofl"  from  the  primary  idea  such 
peculiarities  of  treatment  as  are  the  result 
of  the   conditions   of  art;   he  will  dis- 
tinguish the  purely  religious  symbol  from 
accessories  chosen  as  a  means  of  expression 
by  the  sculptor.     He  will  detect  the  pre- 
sence of  an  exotic  element  in  the  myth, 
and  point  out  the  probable  sources  whence 
it  was  derived.     He  will  show  how  the 
streams  of  tradition  flowing  onward  for  e 
time  in  separate  channels  had  a  natural 
tendency  to  confluence  as  time  and  con- 
quest  broke    down    the    barriers  which 
divided  races, — how,  as  the  types  of  the 
earlier  paganism    were   thus    fused   and 
blended,  the  language  of  art,  expanding 
with  these  new  ideas,  became  not  figura- 
tive   merely    but    transfigurative,    more 
copious  but  more  obscure,  full  of  the  bar- 
barous corruptions  of  a  pantheistic  age." 
After  offering  some  remarks  on  the  in- 
fluence which  a  more  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  myth  would  exercise  over 
the  modem  school  of  ideal  art,  enriching 
its    allegories   with    those    correct     and 
copious  forms   of    expression   which  so 
ennoble  the  poetry  of  Milton,  Mr.  Newton 
concluded   his  lecture  with  enumerating 
those    branches   of    the    arch  ecology    of 
Greek  art  which  want  of  time  had  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  unnoticed  ;  such  as 
the  Paleeography  of  Vases  and  Coins,  the 
great  basis  of  all  archeeological  arrange- 
ment— Structural  Art- — Decorative  Art — 
and  lastly,  those  miscellaneous  antiquities 
which,  though  devoid  of  beauty  to  the  eye, 
are  yet,  like  the  fossils  of  geology,  instruc- 
tive and  capable  of  arrangement. — Aiht^ 
neum* 
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PROCEEDINGS    IN   PARLIAMENT. 


House  op  Lords. 

June  26.  The  Evicted  Destitute 
Poor  (Ireland)  Bill  was,  after  a  division 
of  58  against  47 »  read  a  third  time  and 
passed. 

July  3.  The  Commons  Inclosure  Bill 
was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

Ju/y  4.  On  the  motion  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  the  Game  Certificates  for 
Killing  Hares  Bill  was  read  a  third 
time  and  passed. 

July  6.  The  Irish  Ecclesiastical 
Unions  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  and 
passed,  on  the  motion  of  Earl  Fortescue. 

July  7.  Lord  Brougham  moved  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bankrupt  Law 
Consolidation  Bill.  There  were  now 
42  acts  regulating  the  bankrupt  law,  and 
the  trade  of  the  country  justly  complained 
of  the  obscurity  of  the  law  on  this  subject. 
Before  1824  there  were  21  acts  relating 
to  the  law  of  bankruptcy,  and  since  that 
time  21  others  had  been  passed,  making 
altogether  42  acts.  He  claimed  no  credit 
for  the  compilation  of  the  present  mea- 
sure ;  it  was  entirely  due  to  a  most  ex- 
cellent officer  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy, 
Mr.  Miller,  who  had  digested  the  whole 
law  and  brought  it  within  the  scope  of 
342  sections.  After  some  remarks  from 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Bill  was  read  a 
secoud  time. 

July  1 1 .  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  moved 
the  third  reading  of  the  Protection  or 
Females  Bill. — Lord  Brougham  and  the 
other  law  lords  declared  that  it  would  be 
impossible  by  any  legislative  enactments 
to  remedy  the  undoubted  evils  against 
which  the  bill  was  directed. — The  Bishop 
of  Ojrfordf  however,  insisted  on  dividing 
the  House,  when  the  numbers  were — Con- 
tents, 21  ;  non-contents,  28  ;  majority 
against  the  bill,  7. 

July  13.  Lord  Brougham  obtained  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  facilitating  the  pro- 
secution of  persons  making  fraudulent  re- 
presentations to  Females  for  the  pur- 
poses of  seduction.  The  Bill  was  read  a 
first  time. 

Lord  Campbell  moved  the  committal 
of  the  Criminal  Law  Administration 
Bill,  the  object  of  which  was  to  give  power 
to  move  for  a  new  trial  in  criminal  as  well 
as  in  oivil  cases.  It  was  deemed  advisable, 
however,  to  limit  the  operation  of  the  bill 
to  points  of  law,  as  otherwise  the  ends 
of  justice  would  be  constantly  interrupted 


by  unfounded  delays. — Lord  Dennum  ap- 
proved of  the  Bill,  and  also  of  the  limita- 
tion of  its  operation  as  proposed. 

House  of  Commons. 

June  29.  After  many  evenings'  debate 
on  the  SuoA  R  question,  the  House  divided, 
for  going  into  Committee  260,  for  the 
amendment  245  ;  majority  for  Ministers, 
15. 

June  30.  In  committee  on  the  Sugar 
Duties,  Mr.  Bright  moved  an  amend- 
ment, **  That  it  is  not  expedient  that  any 
alteration  should  be  made  in  the  Sugar 
Duties  Act  of  1846."  After  a  lengthened 
discussion  the  committee  divided,  for  the 
resolution  302,  for  the  amendment  36. 

July  3.  In  committee  on  the  Sugar 
Duties,  Sir  J.  Pakington  moved,  as  an 
amendment,  the  establishment  of  a  differ- 
ential duty  of  10«.  between  colonial  and 
foreign  produce,  in  favour  of  West  Indian 
sugars.  He  did  not  call  upon  the  Honse 
to  do  this  by  raising  the  dnty  on  foreign, 
but  by  reducing  the  duty  on  colonial  sugar, 
and  by  this  course  the  revenue  would 
suffer  much  less  than  it  would  do  by  the 
government  proposition.  This  amend- 
ment was  negatived  by  233  to  171. 

July  4.  On  the  order  of  the  day  for 
going  into  committee  on  the  Incumbebbo 
Estates  (Ireland)  Bill,  Sir  L.  0*Bri9H 
moved  that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the 
Committee  to  extend  its  operation  to  Eng- 
land and  Scotland. — The  motion  was  re- 
sisted by  the  Solicitor' General f  and  the 
debate  was  adjourned. 

Mr.  Banket  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  to  repeal  the  Railway  Commis- 
sion Act. — Mr.  Licbouchere  resisted  the 
motion  ;  which  was  negatived  by  a  majo- 
rity of  73  over  62  voices. 

July  6.  The  consideration  was  resumed 
of  Mr.  Hume's  motion  for  Pabliambn- 
TARY  Reform  (see  p.  79.) — After  a  long 
debate,  eliciting  the  greatest  variety  of 
opinions  from  the  Reformers  themselves, 
the  House  divided,— for  the  motion  84  ; 
against  it  351. 

July  17.  Lord  John  Russell  stated  what 
were  the  Bills  which  the  Government 
hoped  to  proceed  with  during  the  present 
session,  and  what  were  the  Bills  which 
they  intended  to  abandon.  The  Public 
Health  Bill;  the  Incumbered  Estates 
(Irehind)  BiU ;  the  BiU  relative  to  Corrupt 
Practices  in  Boroaghs ;  and  the  Diplomiiac 
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Relations  with  Rome,  are  those  which  the 
Premier  hoped  the  Govemment  would  be 
able  to  pass  into  law.  The  amendment 
of  the  Navigation  Laws  is  postponed,  bat 
the  Government  propose  to  introduce  that 
measure,  and  to  carry  it  if  possible,  at  a 
very  early  period  of  the  next  session  of 


Parliament.  Two  other  Bills  connected 
with  this  measure  were  also  deferred,— 
viz.  the  Merchant  Seamen's  Fund  BiU, 
and  the  Light  Dues  Bill.  A  measure  for 
Ireland,  relating  to  the  Elective  Franchise, 
likewise  stands  over. 


FOREIGN   NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


The  bloodless  revolution  of  February — 
so  much  extolled  for  its  moderate,  hu- 
mane, and  pacific  character — has  been 
followed  in  June  by  the  most  desperate 
insurrection,  and  the  fiercest  fighting, 
which  even  the  blood-stained  annals  of 
Paris  can  show.  As  a  first  step  towards 
abating  those  nuisances  the  national  work- 
shops, the  Government  had  ordered  that 
3,000  of  the  men  employed  in  them,  who 
were  natives  of  the  provinces,  should  be 
obliged  to  leave  Paris  for  their  homes  on 
Thursday  the  22d  of  June.  They  were 
supplied  with  money  for  their  start,  and 
with  orders  for  board  and  lodging  at  points 
of  their  journey.  They  left  town,  but 
halted  immediately  outside  the  barriers, 
where  wine  is  cheap,  not  being  liable  to 
the  toll  paid  on  its  importation  into  Paris, 
and  there  they  spent  a  portion  of  the  day, 
and  a  large  part  of  their  travelling  ex- 
penses. Many  of  them  then  returned  to 
town,  and  a  body  of  400  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Executive  Government  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg, where  some  of  their  delegates  had 
an  interview  with  M.  Marie.  After  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  break  into  the  church 
of  St.  Sulpice,  probably  with  the  intention 
of  sounding  the  tocsin,  they  marched  along 
the  quays  and  through  the  faubourgs  of 
St.  Antoine  and  St.  Marceau,  receiving 
continual  additions  to  their  number,  many 
of  them  shouting  Vive  Napoleon !  Vive 
rSmpereur!  Another  body  of  workmen, 
amounting  at  least  to  5,000,  marched  from 
the  Pantheon  between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock  to  form  a  junction  with  the  first 
body,  but  no  acts  of  violence  were  com- 
mitted that  evening.  Meanwhile  the  drums 
beat  to  arms  throughout  Paris  and  the 
Banlieu  ;  the  military  posts  were  strength- 
ened ;  the  troops  were  consign^  (confined 
to  barracks),  and  the  Garde  Mobile  held 
in  readiness.  The  conflict  between  the 
insurgents  and  the  troops  began  at  half- 
past  ten  on  Friday  June  23,  and  was  car- 
ried on  with  great  animosity  on  both  sides 
of  the  river.  The  troops  bad  the  advan- 
tage at  every  point.  A  great  many  bar- 
ricades were  taken  by  means  of  artillery 
or  the  bayonet,  and  vast  numbers  of  the 


insurgents  were  made  prisoners.  When 
defeated  at  the  Porte  St.  Denis  and  its 
neighbourhood,  they  established  them- 
selves in  the  narrow  intricate  streets  of 
the  poorer  districts,  St.  Antoine  on  the 
north  or  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  St* 
Marceau,  St.  Michel,  and  St.  Jacques  on 
the  south,  as  well  as  in  the  island  of  the 

cm. 

On  Saturday,  Paris  was  declared  in  a 
state  of  siege.  The  Executive  Commis- 
sion ceased  to  exist,  and  General  Cavaignac 
became  the  sole  depository  of  power.  On 
the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  the  Clos  St. 
Lazarre,  a  wide  elevated  plain,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Northern  Railway 
station,  covered  with  building  materials 
and  half-built  houses,  was  occupied  by 
thousands  of  the  insurgents,  and  fortified 
in  a  manner  that  made  it  almost  impreg- 
nable without  a  regular  siege.  Guarded 
by  immense  barricades  at  all  the  outlets, 
the  insurgents  entrenched  themselves 
strongly  in  an  unfinished  hospital,  lately 
called  the  Hopital  Louis  Philippe^  and 
now  the  Hopital  de  la  Republique,  This 
formidable  post  was  united  by  ways  which 
showed  a  degree  of  strategetical  skill  that 
does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  ouvriers,  with 
more  advanced  works,  constructed  rudely 
and  hurriedly,  but  excessively  strong,  and 
extending  in  continued  succession  all 
along  the  heights  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Denis,  the  Faubourg  St.  Martin,  La  Cha- 
pelle,  La  Vilette,  the  Quartier  du  Temple, 
the  Quartier  Poppincourt,  and  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine.  All  this  immense 
position  was  in  the  complete  possession  of 
the  insurgents,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  it  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  four 
out  of  the  twelve  arrondissements  into 
which  Paris  is  divided.  On  the  left  bank 
of  the  Seine,  the  principal  seat  of  the  ope- 
rations of  the  insurgents  was  the  Pantheon, 
the  Rue  St  Jacques,  the  Rue  des  Ma- 
thurins,  the  Place  Maubert,  and  other 
neighbouring  streets,  which  were  cut  up 
with  enormous  barricades  every  ten  or 
twelve  yards,  and  as  the  houses  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  insurgents,  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  the  troops  to  enter  those  narrow 
and  intricate  streets.    Besides  thifi  the 
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iniur^entfl  had  four  pieces  of  cannon, 
which  were  brought  to  bear  upon  those 
streets,  and  which  were  especially  em- 
ployed for  the  defence  of  the  Pantheon. 
The  leaders  of  the  insurrection  in  this 
quarter  installed  themselves  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Severin,  from  which  all  orders  were 
issued.  The  insurrection  also  extended  to 
the  islands  in  the  Seine.  In  the  Cit6,  the 
Hotel  Dieu  was  the  seat  of  their  ope- 
rations, and  it  was  ably  chosen,  as  it  af- 
forded a  ready  communication  with  the 
Quartier  St.  Jacques.  The  military  skill 
exhibited  in  this  arrangement  combines 
with  other  facts  to  show  that  the  insur- 
gents must  have  had  able  leaders,  and  that 
tiiey  acted  upon  no  sudden  and  desultory 
impulse,  but  upon  a  regular  and  long  con- 
certed plan.  The  chiefs  were  composed 
of  the  officers  of  the  Republican  Guard 
that  had  been  rejected  upon  rc-^rganization 
of  that  corps,  and  of  the  Montagnards,  as 
they  were  called,  who  served  under  them, 
of  some  deserters  from  the  Mobile  Guard, 
of  violent  clubbists,  and  of  liberated  pri- 
soners. There  were  many  old  soldiers 
amongst  them,  but  no  members  of  the 
schools.  In  the  main  body  were  thou- 
sands of  liberated  felons  and  villains, 
whose  passion  and  trade  were  murder  and 
robbery.  The  barricades  were  erected 
with  such  skill  as  to  show  that  they  were 
the  work  of  engineers,  and  were  con- 
structed on  scientific  principles.  The 
largest  presented  angles  so  as  to  turn  off 
the  balls,  or  to  permit  a  cross  fire.  In 
many  streets  communications  were  opened 
through  the  houses  to  admit  of  advance 
and  retreat.  The  windows  commanding 
the  barricades  were  provided  with  mat- 
tresses, behind  which  marksmen  were 
placed,  whose  guns  were  loaded  by  others. 
The  struggle  continued  during  the  whole 
of  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  until  one 
o'clock  on  Monday ;  but  it  was  not  till 
twenty-five  minutes  to  ten  p.m.  on  the 
latter  day  that  M.  Senard,  the  President 
of  the  National  Assembly,  announced  that 
all  was  terminated.  Still  later,  about 
midnight,  a  dreadful  struggle  took  place 
in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  on  some  pri- 
soners attempting  to  escape,  and  more 
than  sixty  men  were  killed.  The  carnage 
was  by  far  the  most  terrible  that  has  ever 
desolated  Paris.  The  number  of  killed 
and  wounded  will  probably  never  be  known ; 
but  they  have  been  estimated  at  many  thou- 
sands. The  following,  however,  are  the 
official  numbers  stated  by  the  Moniteur  du 
Sloiry — Killed  duringf  the  engagement  or 
who  have  since  died  of  their  wounds,  1,400; 
wounded,  still  remaining  in  the  hospitals 
or  at  their  residences,  1,100;  insurgents 
arrested  daring  and  since  the  battle  and 
attaintd  in  priaon,  8,686.    B«sidt«  the 


Archbishop  of  Paris  (who  was  shot  whflgt 
attempting  to  remonstrate  with  the  in- 
surgents), four  or  five  of  the  members  of 
the  Assembly  are  among  the  killed,  and 
about  as  many  among  the  wounded.  Four- 
teen general  officers  have  been  put  Hon  d» 
combatf  several  being  killed.  The  loss  in 
superior  officers  has  been  greater  than  in 
the  most  brilliant  engagements  during  the 
wars  of  Napoleon.  The  most  distingmshed 
are  Generals  Negrier,  Brea,  and  Duvivier. 
The  Pantheon  was  not  won  from  the  in- 
surgents until  after  300  discharges  of 
cannon,  and  is  consequently  much  injured. 
Many  houses  were  wholly  destroyed. 

The  National  Assembly  have  voted  a 
provision  for  the  wife  and  family  of  Gen. 
Negrier — a  million  of  francs  to  the  fsmi- 
lies  of  the  National  Guards,  and  another 
million  to  the  Garde  Mobile.  The  whole 
of  those  known  to  have  been  engaged  in 
the  revolt  have  been  disarmed,  and  an  act 
has  passed  the  Assembly  fbr  their  tran- 
sportation to  the  Marquesas.  On  Wed- 
nesday, June  28,  Gen.  Cavaignac  returned 
into  the  hands  of  the  National  Assembly 
the  executive  power  with  which  be  had 
been  invested.  The  Assembly  passed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  general  by  acclama- 
tion, and  agreed  to  a  decree  confiding  to 
him  the  executive  authority,  with  title  of 
President  of  the  Council,  and  power  to 
appoint  his  ministers,  which  has  been 
composed  as  follows : — General  Cavaignac, 
President  of  the  Council ;  Bethmont,  Jus- 
tice ;  Senard,  Interior ;  General  Lamo- 
riciere,  War;  Veminhac  de  St.  Maur, 
Marine;  Goudchaux,  Finance;  Recurt, 
Public  Works ;  Tourret,  Commerce ;  Bas- 
tide,  Foreign  Affairs.  General  Chanrar- 
nier  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  National  Guards  of  Paris  and  the 
Banlieii,  and  General  Bedean  Governor  of 
Paris. 

On  the  3rd  July  General  Cavaignac  an- 
nounced in  the  National  Assembly  that 
the  ateliers  nationaux  were  already  dis- 
solved ;  but  the  mayors  of  arrondissements 
would  be  instructed  to  aid  the  necessitous 
and  the  deserving,  until  the  Government 
had  time  to  take  measures,  which,  he 
hoped,  would  put  an  end  to  the  present 
state  of  things,  and  restore  workmen  who 
desire  employment  to  their  ordinary  hsbits. 

8PAIN. 

The  affairs  of  Spain  appear  to  be  of  a 
very  portentous  character.  General  Ca- 
brera entered  the  north  of  Spain,  on  the 
'i4th  June,  by  Pla  de  Salinas,  followed  by 
a  numerous  staff  and  an  escort  of  cavalry. 
He  was  met  by  Boquica,  an  old  Carlist 
chief,  with  1 ,000  soldiers ;  one  of  his  at- 
tendants was  Gonsales.  Another  body  of 
1 ,000  Carliats  are  at  Mount  Znblri .    Nn- 
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merous  guerillas  are  in  the  valley  of  Ul-  Emperor  has  accepted  the  mediation  of 
zama,  and  General  Elio,  attended  by  England  for  the  letUemeilt  of  the  Italian 
Arroyos  and  Sopelana,  has  entered  Na-  question.  The  terms  to  be  proposed  are 
varre.  Cabrera  has  issued  a  proclamation  the  cession  of  Lombardy  to  Sardinia  on 
in  which  he  calls  upon  Spaniards  to  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  pay- 
fight  for  Charles  VI.  (the  Count  de  Mon-  ment  of  part  of  the  public  debt  of  Austria 
temolin)  and  independence,  and  to  expel  by  Sardinia. — Radetzky  has  beeen  ordered 
from  the  throne  the  usurper  Queen,  her  to  conclude  an  armistice  while  negocia* 
mother,  and  all  their  adherents.  They  tions  are  going  on. 
are  extremely  sanguine  of  success,  founded 

on  the  despotism  of  Narvaez, — the  finan-  Prussia. 

cial  nun  of  Spain,— the   confiscation  of  ^^^  tumults  and  popular  excesses  have 

all  liberties,— miUtary  dictatorship,— the  \^^q]^^^  out   at   Berlin.     The  populaee, 

quarrel  with  England,  and  the  mdiffer-  ^^^^  ^^^^  bloodshed,  took  the  arsend, 

ence  of  France,  neither  of  whom  wiU  now  ^^j  engaged   in  pillaging  this  immense 

lend  ships,  money,  or  men.     All  the  En-  collection   of  arms.      The   concentrated 

glish  Embassy  have  left  Madrid,  leaving  ^^^^  ^^  ^^g  Burgher  Guard  then  appeared, 

only  a  Consul  to  sign  passports.      An  ^^^  ^^^  arsenal  was  retaken  without  difi. 

indecisive  engagement  took  place  on  the  ^^^tj^    ^he  next  day  many  of  the  ring* 

28th  of  June  in  the  neighbourhood    of  1^^^^  were  arrested  ;  a  vast  quantity  of 

Barcelona.     Gen.  Alzaa  was  taken  in  a  ^^ms  was  reclaimed  from  the  people  by 

house  near  Tolosa,  and  was  afterww-ds  ^^    Guards ;    and    a    great  number  of 

savagely  shot  by  order  of  Narvaez  :  whde  ^^ests  were  made.    Numbers  of  valuable 

Cabrera  states  that  the  lives  of  his  pnson-  ^jojels  of  arms  and  unique  inventions, 

ers  will  be  prcseived.    Narvaez  has  de-  ^nd,  above  all,  flags  and  trophies  of  the 

manded  a  forced  loan  of  100  mdhons  of  ^^^  ^^^^y  ^^  ^^d    ^jj^  ^fiiier  cam- 

reals,  and  a  deduction  of  one  month  s  ^igns  against  Napoleon,  arc  missing  ot 

salary  from  all  persons  holding  civil  em-  destroyed, 
ployments. 

„„„^^„^.  VENICE. 

On  the  28th  of  June  a  law  passed  the  Venice  has  separated  herself  from  Aug. 
constituent  assembly  at  Frankfort  by  a  tria,  and  formed  a  provisional  gpvern- 
majority  of  450  to  100  votes,  to  vest  the  m«nt-  All  soldiers  and  persons  employed 
provisional  central  power  in  a  Regent  by  the  Austrian  Government  were  allowed 
(Beich$verwt89r) ,  and  on  the  following  to  take  their  departure  for  Trieste.  The 
day  the  Archduke  John  was  elected  to  revolution  was  effected  without  bloodshed* 
this  office.  This  prince,  who  is  a  well- 
known  moderate  liberal,  had  436  votes  sicily. 
recorded  in  his  favour ;  the  Baron  Yon  The  Sicilian  Parliament  was  opened  at 
Gagem,  the  president  of  the  constituent  Palermo  on  the  25th  June  with  extraor- 
assembly,  52  ;  and  Herr  Itzstein,  the  dinary  pomp,  in  the  church  of  St.  Do- 
radical — but  not  republican — member  of  minic.  When  the  religious  ceremony 
Baden,  32.  This  election,  it  is  thought,  was  over,  the  President  ascended  a  tri- 
will  give  umbrage  to  Prussia,  which  in-  bune  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  church, 
clined  towards  a  prince  of  one  of  the  and  read  the  opening  speech, 
minor  reigning  houses  of  the  Confedera-  Letters  from  Palermo  speak  of  the  re- 
tion.  Thus,  for  the  first  time  for  centu*  jection  of  the  terms  proposed  by  Sicily  to 
ries,  Germany  has  a  common  head,  and  Naples  as  pregnant  with  the  most  fatal 
a  common  government  will  necessarily  consequences,  the  two  countries  being 
follow.  now  considered  in  a  state  of  bitter  war, 

According  to  accounts  from  Prague,  up  the  first  step  of  which  would  be  a  block* 
to  the  24th  June,  that  city  was  stUl  in  a  ade  of  the  Sicilian  ports.  A  suggestion 
state  of  semi -siege,  the  inhabitants  being  has  been  discussed  to  elect  either  the  half- 
prevented  from  walking  on  the  quays,  and  brother  of  Queen  Victoria  (the  son  of  the 
certain  districts  being  still  occupied  by  Duchess  of  Kent  by  her  first  marriage), 
the  troops.  The  national  guards  have  or  a  son  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  as  sove- 
been  allowed  to  retain  their  arms  ;  but  all  reign  of  the  island.  It  was  believed  that 
the  other  citizens  have  been  deprived  of  if  the  existing  government  should  not  be 
their  weapons.  600  men  fell  during  the  at  once  recognised  by  Great  Britain,  the 
late  insurrection,  which  was  the  result  of  Sicilians  would  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
a    vast    Slavo-Polish    conspiracy.      The  French  Republic. 
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LONDON  AND  JTS  VICINITY. 

The  old  church  of  .St.  Pancrashasheea 
almost  entirely  reconstructed.  Before 
this  alteration,  it  had  room  for  no  more 
than  150  persons.  It  is  now  able  to  ac- 
commodate about  700.  The  free  sittings 
aiQOunt  to  300.  The  building  has  been 
extended  about  30  feet,  and  it  has  been 
constructed  from  the  materials  of  the  old 
tower,  the  design  being  of  the  early  Nor- 
man character,  in  correspondence  with 
the  original  style  of  the  building.  At  the 
east  end,  adjoining  the  chancel,  are  three 
painted  windows.  The  centre  represents 
our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  on  the  left  side 
being  St.  Peter,  and  on  the  right  St.  Paul. 
On  either  side  of  these  are  two  painted 
windows,  one  descriptive  of  the  Conversion 
of  St.  Paul,  and  the  other  a  representation 
of  St.  Paul  before  Agrippa.  The  altera- 
tions have  been  effected  by  Messrs.  Gough 
and  Romeo,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  ex- 
pense will  be  about  2,000/.  A  portion  of 
the  money  has  been  supplied  by  the  Church 
Extension  Society.  It  is  intended  to  erect 
a  tower,  after  a  design  from  a  church  in 
Belgium. 

July  11.  The  extension  of  the  South- 
western Railway  from  Nine  Elms  to 
Waterloo  Bridge  was  first  opened  for 
traffic.  It  is  entirely  formed  on  a  lofty 
viaduct,  consisting  of  300  arches,  like  those 
upon  the  Greenwich  line.  Proceeding 
from  Nine  Elms  station,  the  first  bridge  is 
over  the  Wandsworth -road,  of  large  iron 
girders  of  70  feet  span — a  handsome  and 
solid  structure.  Similar  bridges  cross  South 
Lambeth-road  and  Kennington-lane,  be- 
tween which  is  situated  the  Vauxhall  sta- 
tion, facing  the  entrance  to  Vauxhall 
gardens.  The  extent  of  platform  at  this 
station  is  about  300  feet.  Over  Church - 
street,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lambeth  Palace, 
the  bridge  consists  of  two  iron  arches, 
with  piers  in  the  centre  of  the  road.     The 

Erincipal  bridge  is  that  over  Westminster- 
ridge  road,  and  its  singularity  consists  in 
the  greatness  of  its  skew  span,  which,  at  a 
stretch  of  90  feet,  compasses  the  whole 
road.  The  extent  of  room  at  the  Water- 
loo station  is  at  present  5  acres,  but  the 
company  have  purchased  ground  to  the 
extent  of  12  acres,  so  as  to  provide  for 
their  own  future  accommodation,  and  that 
of  the  South- Eastern,  the  Brighton  and 
South  Coast,  or  any  other  line  that  may 
ultimately  join  them.  The  whole  of  the 
land  from  Nine  Elms  to  Waterloo  Bridge 
has  cost  500,000/.  and  the  total  sum  for 
the  construction  of  the  entire  extension  is 
estimated  at  about  2,000,000/.  The  pre- 
sent booking-offices  and  waiting  rooms 
10 


are  only  temporary ;  but  the  sheds,  engine- 
houses,  and  other  appurtenances  are  per- 
manent. In  a  short  time  a  substantial 
terminus,  under  the  superintendance  of 
Mr.  Tite,  the  company's  architect,  will  be 
commenced  upon  a  large  scale.  The  total 
length  of  the  present  iron -roofed  platform 
is  300  feet,  but  when  completed  it  will  be 
upwards  of  600  feet.  Its  full  width  is 
about  154  feet.  There  are  six  lines  of 
rail,  and  at  250  yards  beyond  there  are 
four  lines  of  rail,  two  for  the  Richmond 
and  Windsor,  and  two  for  the  main-line 
traffic,  the  whole  way  to  Nine  Elms  sta- 
tion. The  latter  will  be  converted  into  a 
locomotive  depdt  and  into  wharfs  and 
workshops.  The  property  disturbed  in 
carrying  out  this  extension  has  been  very 
considerable  ;  between  600  and  700  houses 
having  been  purchased,  but  the  effect  of 
it  has  been  to  raise  the  rents  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood between  30  and  40  per  cent 

July  4.  The  consecration  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral  of  St.  George,  erected 
in  St.  George's  Fields,  Lambeth,  had  been 
an  event  looked  forward  to  with  intense 
interest  by  all  the  English  members  of  that 
communion.  This  church  is  the  largest 
and  most  magnificent  erected  in  England 
since  the  Reformation  for  worship  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Great  numbers  of  the 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  on  the  continent 
were  invited  to  the  ceremonial ;  but  the 
troubled  state  of  the  timesprevented most 
of  them  from  attending.  There  were  pre- 
sent, however,  the  Archbishop  of  Treves, 
the  Bishops  of  Liege,  Toumay,  Chalons, 
and  Chersonese,  with  their  canons  and 
chaplains.  Of  the  British  Roman  Catholic 
prelates  there  were  present,  besides  Dr. 
Wiseman,  who  officiated,  Drs.  Brown 
(Liverpool),  Brown  (Wales),  Brown 
(Elphin),  Sharpies  (Liverpool),  Gellis 
(Edinburgh),  Davis  (Maitland,  Anstralia\ 
Waring  (eastern  district),  Briggs  (York), 
Morris  (Troy).  There  were  260-  priests, 
together  with  members  of  the  orders  of 
Passionists,  Dominicans,  Cistercians, 
Benedictines,  Franciscans,  Oratorians,and 
Brothers  of  Charity.  The  entire  body  of 
the  church  was  filled  with  Roman  Catholic 
laity,  amongst  whom  were  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and 
Surrey,  M.P.  Lord  Camoys,  Lord  Staf- 
ford, Lord  Lovet,  5cc.  Sec.  At  eleven 
o'clock  the  bishops  were  received  at  the 
western  door,  and  the  procession  formed, 
consisting  of  the  Thurifer  (the  Hon.  E. 
Petre),the  Incense -bearer  (Sir  T.  Acton^, 
Acolytes  (Hon.  E.  Stonor  and  Mr.  Burke). 
The  secular  clergy  in  sontan  and  sorplioe, 
two  and  two  ;  the  regulars  in  the  dresaet 
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peculiar  to  the  different  orders ;  and 
lastly  the  bishops  in  their  mitres  and 
robes.  Youths  bearing  lights  and  lilies 
preceded  and  followed  the  procession. 
Dr.  Wiseman  celebrated  high  mass,  as- 
sisted by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Doyle,  the  pastor 
of  the  church.  It  was  partly  Hummers 
and  partly  Drobisch*8  mass  that  was 
chanted.  The  offertory  was  sung  by  Tam- 
burini. 

The  church  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Pugin, 
in  the  middle-age  style  of  architecture.  It 
is  240  feet  in  length,  70  in  width,  and  57 
in  height.  It  is  divided  lengthwise  into 
three  compartments — the  nave  and  two 
aisles.  At  the  head  of  the  nave  stands  the 
chancel,  which  is  decorated  in  the  richest 
manner.  At  its  furthest  end  the  principal 
altar  is  placed,  which  is  profusely  gilt  and 
ornamented  ;  and  over  the  altar  is  placed 
a  beautiful  window  of  stained  glass.  Op- 
posite the  altar  is  the  large  cross,  also 
richly  gilt,  bearing  the  image  of  the  Sa- 
viour. The  floor  of  the  chancel  is  richly 
carpeted,  and  the  covering  of  the  bishop's 
throne  is  of  purple  velvet.  At  the  end  of 
each  aisle  stand  two  smaller  altars,  of 
scarcely  inferior  richness ;  one  called  the 
**  Altar  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,''  and 
the  other  the  **  Altar  of  the  Virgin." 
There  is  a  massive  tower,  on  which  a  spire 
is  intended  to  be  raised  hereafter.  The 
edifice  has  already  cost  40,000/.  and  is 
capable  of  containing  4,000  persons. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

The  sale  of  a  second    portion  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham's  property  situated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Risborouyh^  took 
place  recently  at  Aylesbury,  by  order  of 
the  directors  of  the  Norwich  Union  Fire 
Office,  who  were  the  mortgagees.     It  was 
divided  into  16  lots.     Lot  1  was  the  rec- 
tory of  Horsendon  (subject  to  the  life  of 
the  present  incumbent,  now  aged  about 
40  years),   consisting  of  about  20  acres 
of  glebe  land,  and  a  rent-charge  of  155/. 
per  annum  ;  also  the  manor  of  Horsendon, 
with  Horsendon  House,  pleasure  grounds, 
and  farm,  containing  106a.  2r.  37p.  ;  and 
a  farm  of  153a.  Or.  31p.  of  superior  land. 
This  lot,  after  several  biddings,  reached 
11,200/.;    the  reserve  bidding  was  then 
announced  as  12,000/.  and  it  was  not  sold. 
It  was,  however,'  after  the  sale  disposed 
of  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Partridge,  the  occupier, 
at  12,000/.     2.  Was  a  farm,  also  in  Hor- 
sendon and  Prince's  Risborough,  called 
the  dairy  farm,  containing  46a.  3r.  35p. 
of  pasture  land,  in  occupation  at  70/.  per 
annum.     This  lot  was  sold  to  Mr.  White, 
the  occupier,  at  2,100/.     3.    A  farm  at 
Longwick,  in   Prince's  Risborough,  con- 
taining 118a.  3r.  5p.  and  let  at  150/.  per 
year,  after  the  sale  disposed  of  at  4,000/. 
Gent.  Mao.  Vol.  XXX. 


4.  The  advowson  to  the  perpetual  curacy 
of  Prince's  Risborough  (subject  to  the  life 
of  the  present  incumbent,  now  aged  about 
35  years),  consisting  of  a  residence  and 
about   79a.   of    glebe;    with   a   farm   of 
284a.  Ir.  2p.  in  occupation  at  580/.  per 
year,  and  a  water  corn-mill,  house,  and 
premises,  and  3a.  Or.  6p.  of  land  on  lease 
at  70/.  per  annum,  and  two  pieces  of  ac- 
commodation land,  containing  3a.  Ir.  29p. 
which  reached  13,300/.  and  after  the  sale  is 
said  to  have  been  disposed  of  at  14,300/.  13. 
The  manors  of  Prince's  Risborough  and 
Abbot's  Risborough,  extending  over  about 
130  messuages  and  homesteads,  and  nearly 
800  acres  of  land,  all  heriotable,  of  the 
annual  value  of  upwards  of  2,000/.  now 
held  by  130  tenants  ;  the  average  annual 
fines  and  quit-rents  amounting  to  upwards 
of  220/.     Also,   the   several  woods,  con- 
taining together  273a.  2r.  7p.  in  hand  ; 
and  a  cottage  and  several  parcels  of  mea- 
dow and  garden  ground.     This  lot,  con- 
sidered of  some  political  importance  in  its 
connection  with  the  borough  of  Aylesbury, 
was  withdrawn,  only  5,000  guineas  being 
offered  for  it.     After  the  sale  it  was.  how- 
ever, sold  to  T.  Tindal,  esq.  for  13,000/. 
Of  the  minor  lots,  some  were  sold  and 
others  not. 

ESSEX. 

A  single  branch  line  has  been  opened, 
which  connects  the  East  India  Docks 
with  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway.  It 
branches  off  just  beyond  the  Barking-road 
stition,  and,  crossing  the  river  Lee  by  an 
iron  swing  bridge,  enters  the  docks  by  the 
extensive  pepper  warehouses  which  the 
company  have  purchased.  By  this  line, 
vid  Peterborough,  goods  may  be  removed 
without  break  of  carriage  from  this  im- 
portant depfit  of  East  India  produce,  to 
the  Mersey,  Huraber,  Tyne,  or  any  point  in 
the  manufacturing  and  northern  districts. 

KENT. 

June  29.  The  consecration  of  the 
chapel  of  the  new  College  of  St.  Augus- 
tine at  Canterbury  was  solemnised,  and 
attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  the 
friends  rf  the  institution.  The  history  of 
the  site  is  well  known.  In  former  times 
the  Benedictine  monastery  of  St.  Augus- 
tine was  scarcely  inferior  in  importance  to 
the  neighbouring  cathedral  church  and 
the  shrine  of  the  martyred  Becket.  Its 
buildings  were  preserved  after  the  Re- 
formation as  a  royal  palace,  and  its  two 
gateways  are  slill  among  the  most  inter- 
esting architectural  remains  of  the  city. 
The  great  tower,  of  Norman  architecture, 
named  after  St.  Ethelbert,  was  partly 
standing  until  within  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  may  be  seen  in  all  views  of 
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the  ruins  taken  before  1824.     The  most 
perfect  portions  of  the  premises  had  been 
for  some  years  occupied  by  a  public  house, 
sicittle-ground,  and  bowling-green,  when 
in  1844  they  were  offered  for  sale.     Mr. 
Beresford    Hope,    M.P.    for    Maidstone, 
inherited  a  taste  for  architecture  from  his 
father,  whose  works  on  architecture  are 
well  known.     But,  besides  this  taste,  Mr. 
Hope  is  better    appreciated    as    a    most 
liberal  and  devoted  churchman.     He  pur- 
chased the  site  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  desecrated  abbey,  and  having  en- 
tered into  communication  with  the  pro- 
moters of  the  intended  Missionary  College, 
undertook  to  adapt    the  remains  of  the 
monastery,  and  to  contribute  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  towards  the  settlement  of 
the  college.      The   buildings  were   com- 
menced at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1844. 
Mr.  Butterfield  was  the  architect  to  whom 
the  commission  of  restoration  and  rebuild- 
ing was  intrusted.     The  new  college   is 
built  in  the  style  of  the  14th  century,  and 
harmonizes  admirably  with  the  fine  old 
gateway,    which    has    been    incorporated 
with  it,  and   now  forms  the  grand    en- 
trance.     The  walls  all  round  are  faced 
with  square    flint    and    ragstone,  which, 
contrasted  with  the  red-tiled  roofing,  and 
the  quaint  Gothic    forms    of    the    stone 
masonry  where  it  intervenes,  has  a  singu- 
lar but  very  pleasing  effect.     The  general 
efi'ect  of  the  buildings  is  excellent,  their 
character    and    subordination   as   a   con- 
sistent   whole    being    skilfully  preserved, 
while  over  them  is  cast  an  air  of  modest 
and  grave  seclusion  well  befitting  an  insti- 
tution   dedicated    to    theological    study. 
The  gateway  leads  to  a  turfed  quadrangle 
with  diagonal  and  straight  gravel  walks ; 
a  gravelled  terrace  runs  round  the  north 
and  east  side  and  part  of  the  south.     On 
the  north  terrace  stand  the  cloisters,  with 
the  students'  dormitory  above  them.     The 
cloisters  are   150  feet  in  length,  and  oc- 
cupy the  space  of  eight  arches. 

In  the  buildings  above  the  cloister  are 
apartments  for  50  students,  consisting  of 
a  sitting-room  and  small  bed-room  adjoin- 
ing for  eich  ;  the  rooms  warmed  with  hot- 
water  pipes,  and  opening  from  either  side 
into  a  gallery  250  feet  long.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  quadrangle  is  an  undercroft, 
intended  for  a  museum,  a  fine  room 
floored  with  red  tiles  and  vaulted  with 
brick,  the  arclies  having  stone  groinings. 
Above  the  museum  is  the  library,  the  en- 
trance to  which  forms  the  principal  feature 
in  this  portion  of  the  buildings,  and  for 
the  unostentatious  beauty  of  which  the 
architect  deserves  great  praise.  It  has  a 
pitched  oak  roof,  and  is  lighted  on  each 
side  by  six  windows,  and  at  the  end  by  a 
large  one,  with  stained  glass.     Some  pro- 


gress has  already  been  made  in  the  collec- 
tion of  books,  and  the  arrangements  for 
reading  are  very  good.  On  the  sonth 
side  of  the  quadrangle  stand  the  apart- 
ments of  the  warden  and  five  fellows,  th« 
chapel  of  the  College,  the  dining  hall,  and 
the  kitchens.  The  chapel  is  fitted  up 
with  64  stalls  of  carved  oak,  ranged  in 
double  rows  on  either  side.  The  great 
window  at  the  east  end  is  filled  with 
stained  glass.  The  altar  is  raised  on 
three  successive  steps,  distinguished  by 
tessellated  pavement  of  distinct  patterns. 
The  lowest  step  is  covered  with  tiles  re- 
lieving a  fleur-de'lis  stamp.  On  the 
second  are  tiles  of  a  circular  form,  bear- 
ing each  the  inscription  **  Miserere  do- 
mine  Jesu,**  The  foot-pace  of  the  altar 
is  a  rich  mosaic  pattern  of  enamel-work , 
the  colours  being  dark-brown,  green,  red, 
and  blue.  On  either  side  of  the  sacra- 
rium  are  two  windows  filled  with  stained 
glass. 

The  hall  which  adjoins  the  chapel  ifl 
that  part  in  which  the  ancient  building 
has  suifered  least,  the  roof  being  origiQal. 
The  present  library,  chapel,  and  dormito- 
ries are  built  upon  the  old  foundations ; 
and  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  feature 
in  this  beautiful  reproduction  of  our  an- 
cient monastic  buildings  is  to  be  found  in 
the  "fair  conduit,"  which  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  quadrangle. 

The  constitution  of  the  College  is  that 
of  a  warden  and  fellows,  to  be  under  the 
appointment  of  the  two  archbishops  and 
some  of  the  bishops.  Bishop  Coleridge, 
formerly  Diocesan  of  Barbados,  has  been 
appointed  the  first  Warden.  Mr.  Pearson 
has  been  nominated  the  Sub-Warden,  and 
one  of  the  vacant  Fellowships  has  already 
been  bestowed  on  the  Rev.  J.  Moore. 
The  College  will  receive  its  first  students 
in  about  two  months  or  less  from  the 
present  time.  The  Queen  has  granted 
the  College  a  charter  of  incorporation. 

The  ceremonial  of  the  day  commenced 
by  the  consecration  of  the  chapel.  The 
Archbishop,  Mr.  Hope,  and  his  party  of 
immediate  friends,  left  town  at  5  o^clock 
by  a  special  train  from  the  London-bridge 
station ,  and  were  received  by  the  Corpo- 
ration of  the  college  in  the  common  roonn. 
The  remainder  of  the  congregation,  which, 
owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  chapel,  waa 
coofined  to  about  130,  took  their  places 
in  the  chapel.  The  procession  from  the 
common  room  consisted  of  the  College 
officers,  the  Bishops,  and  Archbishop, 
attended  by  his  chaplains.  The  ante- 
chapel  was  occupied  by  Lady  Mildred 
Hope,  and  six  or  eight  ladies.  Among 
the  congregation  were  the  Bishops  of 
London,  Oxford,  Brechin,  Lichfield,  and 
Frederlcton;    the  Peans  of  Caatcrbary» 
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Hereford,  and  Chichester ;  Archdeacons 
Thorjp,  Harrison,  and  Metriman ;  the 
Warden  of  Winchester  College ;  Ret. 
Doctors  Jelf  (PHbcipal  of  King's  College, 
London),  Mill,  VatighahjMoberley,  Words- 
Worth,  Russell,  Spry  ;  Earl  Powis,  Earl 
Nelson;  Justice  Patteson,  Justice  Cole- 
ridge, Baron  Alderson,  &c.  &c.  After 
the  consecration  service,  the  Holy  Com- 
munion was  celebrated  by  the  Archbishop, 
the  Warden  reading  the  Epistle^  and  the 
Bishops  of  London  and  Lichfield  assist- 
ing ;  the  alms  given  at  the  Offertory 
amounted  to  nearly  460/. 

The  morning  service  at  the  cathedral 
commenced  at  12  o'clock.  Before  the 
doors  opened  the  choir  was  crowded  by 
a  vast  concourse  of  ladies  and  gentlemen ; 
there  could  not  have  been  less  than  600 
clergymen  among  them,  nearly  all  dressed 
in  their  academic  robes.  The  choir  of 
Canterbury  of  counie  put  forth  all  its 
strength  on  this  occasion,  the  anthem 
being  "The  Lord  gave  the  word,"  with 
the  well-known  treble  solo,  "  How  beau- 
tiful on  the  mountains  !  "  Dr.  Russell, 
one  of  the  canons,  read  the  lessons,  and 
the  altar  service  was  taken  by  the  Dean, 
Dr.  Spry  reading  the  epistle.  The  Arch- 
bishop then  |)reached  a  consecration  ser- 
mon, choosing  for  his  text  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians,  chap.  iii.  verse  10,  "To 
the  intent  that  now  unto  the  principalities 
and  powers  in  heavenly  places  might  be 
known  by  the  Church  the  manifold  wis- 
dom of  God."  The  amount  coUectCll  at 
the  Cathedral  and  chapel  was  000/.  At 
the  close  oF  the  service  Mr.  Hope  t-eceived 
nearly  1200  persons  at  luncheon  in  the 
college,  and  with  this  the  proceedings 
terminated.  The  founding  of  this  college 
must  have  cost  Mr.  Hope  from  30,000  to 
40,000/.,  but  he  has  reason  to  feel  proud 
of  a  work  which  has  now  received  the 
whole  authority  and  sanction  of  the 
Church,  and  which,  if  the  objects  for 
which  it  has  been  raised  are  adhered  to, 
will  fulfil  a  lofty  mission  of  usefulness. 
It  may  not  become  as  wealthy  as  that  in- 
stitution, founded  and  fostered  by  Kings 
and  Popes,  from  the  ruins  of  which  it  has 
been  raised ;  but,  resting  its  security  upon 
the  basis  of  Divine  truth,  it  may  hope  to 
weather  the  storms  beneath  which  the 
proud  walls  of  the  ancient  monasteries, 
and  that  of  St.  Augustine  among  the 
number,  have  long  since  crumbled  into 
dust. 

SURREY. 

June  17.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester 
consecrated  a  new  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  James  the  Great,  at  Wcybridge.  This 
church  is  in  the  style  of  the  fourteenth 


century,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  with  aisles 
and  porches ;  a  tower  on  the  west  opens 
into  the  church,  and  a  chancel  with  vestry 
on  the  north  side.  The  seats  of  the  nare 
are  all  open,  of  stained  deal,  with  square 
framed  ends.  Those  in  the  chancel  are  of 
oak,  returned  with  carved  finials  on  the 
ends,  and  carved  panelling  in  front.  There 
are  stone  sedilia.  The  pulpit  and  prayer- 
desk  are  of  oak,  richly  carved.  The  aisles 
are  paved  with  black  and  red  tiles,  and 
the  chancel  with  encaustic  tiles  arranged 
in  patterns.  The  doors  of  the  church  are 
all  of  oak,  with  wrought-iron  hinges  of 
elaborate  workmanship.  Every  kind  of 
ornament  was  the  gift  of  individuals. 
Such  as  the  font,  with  carved  oak  cover  ; 
the  stained  glass  windows,  five  of  which  are 
by  Wailes  and  one  by  O'Connor  ;  the  oak 
eagle,  new  communion  service  of  plate  and 
altar  cloth,  carpets  and  cushions,  and  the 
whole  of  the  service-books.  The  expense 
of  the  whole  of  the  wood  carving  in  the 
chancel  was  defrayed  by  one  parishioner, 
and  the  painting  of  the  Commandments 
and  texts,  with  which  the  various  parts  of 
the  church  are  adorned,  together  with  the 
whole  of  the  carving  of  the  corbels  in  the 
inteiior  of  the  church,  by  several  others. 
After  a  sermon  preached  by  the  Bishop, 
the  offertory  sentences  were  read  by  his 
chaplain,  and  a  collection  was  made,  which 
(including  25/.  towards  the  erection  of  the 
spire)  amounted  to  335/. 

The  Redemptorists  have  purchased  thfe 
mansion  and  grounds  of  the  late  Lord 
Teignmouth  at  Clapham,  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a  church  and  monastery  upon 
the  site.  In  the  mean  time  the  house  will 
be  occupied  as  a  residence  for  the  fathers. 
It  is  very  singular,  in  connection  with  this 
circumstance,  that  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Bible  Society  was  held  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  this  mansion.  There  is  already 
a  convent  of  the  ladies  of  NAtre  Dame, 
with  a  chapel,  at  Clapham.  As  soon  as 
the  reverend  fathers  are  settled,  the  public 
chapel  will  be  transferred  to  their  house, 
and  the  present  conventual  chapel  be  nsed 
in  private. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Jnly  2.  A  new  organ  has  been  presented 
to  the  church  of  CMlmark,  by  Mr.  Frede- 
rick King,  the  principal  landowner  in  the 
parish.  It  contains  eight  stops  in  a  gene- 
ral swell,  inclosed  in  a  gothic  oaken  case  ; 
built  by  the  Revingtons,  of  Greek-street, 
Soho. 

A  very  commodious  market-house  has 
been  erected  by  subscription  at  MalmeS' 
bury.  It  was  opened  on  the  15th  of  June, 
and  the  event  celebrated  by  a  dinner,  to 
which  between  sixty  and  seventy  of  the 
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inhabitants  sat  down,  Lord  Andover  in 
the  chair.  The  company  expressed  high 
hopes  that  their  new  market-house  and 
the  establishment  of  a  weekly  pitched- 
market  for  the  sale  of  corn  will  greatly 
conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  town.  Among 
the  contributors  to  the  building  arc  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  100/.  ;  Earl  of  Radnor, 
Mr.  Neeld,  Mr.  Lung,  Mr.  Sotheron, 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  Mr.  Halford,  20/. 
each  ;  Mr.  MuUings,  Lord  Andover,  Mr. 
S.  B.  Brooke,  10/.  each,  &c. 

YORKSHIRE. 

June  30.  The  church  of  St.  James, 
Woodside,  Horsforih,  received  consecra- 
tion. It  is  designed  in  the  Decorated 
style  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Burleigh,  of  Leeds, 
and  has  been  built  with  reference  to  future 
enlargement,  by  the  addition  of  another 
aisle  and  a  western  tower.  At  present  it 
consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  north  aisle 
and  porch,  and  a  bell-gable  at  the  west 
end.  The  placing  of  the  porch  on  the 
north  side  has  been  rendered  necessary  by 
the  nature  of  the  site,  there  being  no 
southern  approach.  The  length  of  the 
nave  is  GO  feet,  that  of  the  chancel  about 
30  feet  The  west  window  is  of  four  lights, 
the  east  window  of  three.  The  tracery  in 
nearly  all  the  windows  is  varied,  and  of 
purely  geonietrical  character.  The  hood 
moulding  over  the  interior  of  the  win- 
dows, though  of  simple  construction, 
casts  a  depth  of  shadow  upon  the  upper 
portion  of  the  tracery.  The  roof  is  of 
high  pitch,  and  open  to  the  ridge.  An 
octagonal  font,  designed  by  the  architect, 
was  presented  to  the  church.  The  entire 
cost,  including  land,  repairs'  fund,  site  of 
parsonnge-house,  and  repairs  of  damage 
recently  done  to  the  church  by  lightning, 
will  bi^  about  ^,500/.  The  expenditure 
on  the  church  itself,  and  the  wall  inclosing 
the  churchyard,  has  been  about  1,800/. 
Sittings  for  400,  all  free.  The  foundation 
stone  of  this  church  was  laid  on  26th 
Octoher,  1846. 

A  bed  of  coal  beneath  the  village  of 
Lower  Hauffh,  near  Rotherham,  on  the 
estate  of  K.'.rl  Fitzwilliam,  has  been  on 
fire,  burnint;  with  greater  or  less  intensity, 
for  at  least  20  years.  A  feeling  of  appre- 
hension as  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  vil- 
lage has  always  continued  to  prevail,  and 
many  years  ago  the  destruction  of  the 
mausoleum  of  the  Wentworth  family  was 
threatened  by  the  approach  of  the  fire,  but 
the  calamity  was  averted  by  severing  the 
bed  of  coal,  for  which  purpose  a  shaft 
was  specially  sunk.  Latterly  the  work  of 
destructiim  appeara  to  have  been  going  on 


with  unwonted  rapidity,  and  naturally 
enough  has  created  a  corresponding  degree 
of  alarm;  The  ground,  in  serend  larfe 
tracts,  is  one  huge  hotbed,  and  where  the 
heat  is  not  so  intense  as  to  destroy  vege- 
tation, the  villagers  turn  it  to  very  good 
account  in  raising  early  crops  of  vegeta- 
bles. The  unnatural  heat  engenders  a 
disagreeable  smoke,  which  is  continually  as- 
cending and  adulterating  the  atmosphere, 
doubtless  to  the  detriment  of  animal 
health  ;  and  the  houses  in  the  worst  loca* 
lities  are  often  filled  with  warm  air 
strongly  charged  with  sulphur. 

Earl  de  Grey  is  restoring,  as  far  as 
possible,  Sawley  Abbey,  founded  by  Wil- 
liam Percy  in  1146.  The  workmen  have 
already  cleared  away  rubbish  to  the  depth 
of  nine  feet,  and  have  discovered  the  floor, 
which  is  quite  perfect,  being  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  tile,  laid  in  various  figures. 
The  altar  table  has  perished,  but  the  steps 
remain ;  and  in  front  of  the  altar  is  a  tomb 
covered  with  a  flagstone,  on  which  a  cross 
is  curiously  sculptured.  Sawley  is  a  small 
village  in  Ribblesdale,  situate  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Kibble,  where  the  forefathers 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  carried  on  very  ex- 
tensive print-works.  The  factory  is  now 
a  row  of  dilapidated  dwelliDg-houses. 
The  greater  part  of  the  village  has  been 
built  out  of  the  ruins  of  this  abbey  ;  and 
many  specimens  of  sculpture  may  be  seen 
in  the  corners  and  gable  of  old  ruined 
houses,  and  even  in  their  stables  and  cow- 
sheds. Many  of  them  will  be  collected 
and  brought  back  to  the  abbey.  The 
entrance  hall  had  been  converted  into  a 
dwelling-house,  but  all  is  removed  except 
the  two  ends,  now  made  into  two  archet 
about  eight  yards  apart,  where  may  be 
seen  several  shields  bearing  the  arms  of 
Percy,  Lacy,  Tempest,  &c.  in  good  pre- 


servation. 


IRELAND. 


The  Lord  Lieutenant,  accompanied  by 
the  officers  of  his  household,  has  assisted 
in  the  ceremony  of  opening  the  portion  of 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway 
which  runs  through  the  county  of  Tlppe- 
rary,  and  forms  a  junction  with  the  Lime- 
rick and  Waterford  line.  A  dejetmer  was 
laid  out  in  the  demesne  of  Lord  Hawarden, 
at  Dundrum,  near  Thurles,  and  the  rhair 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Carr,  deputy-chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors.  After  the  usual 
loyal  toasts  were  drunk,  the  chairman  pro- 
posed *'  The  Health  of  the  Lord  Lien- 
tenant,  and  Prosperity  to  Ireland,''  which 
was  drunk  with  great  applause. 
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Gazbttb  Promotions. 

June  27.  The  Earl  of  Bessborougrh,  and  the 
Riffht  Hon.  S.  M.  Phillips,  sworn  of  the  Priv^y 
Council. 

June  SO.  William  Alexander  Tinkler,  esq. 
to  be  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Hon.  Corps  of  Gen- 
tlemen at  Arms. 

Juisf  7.  Dockyard  Volunteers,  Portsmouth 
Bri^de.  To  be  Colonel  Commandant,  H. 
Prescott,  esq.  C.B. ;  to  be  Lieut.-Colonel,  J. 
Finchara,  esq. ;  to  be  Majors,  J.  Davies,  C.  P. 
Bellamy,  G.  Vintner,  and  W.  M'Pherson  Rice, 
esqs.— Devonport  Brigade.  To  be  Col.  Com- 
mandant, Sir  J.  Louis,  Bart.j  to  be  Lieut.-Co- 
lonels,  J.  Henderson  and  W.  Edye,  esqs ;  to 
be  .Majors,  J.  E.  Mills,  W.  Stirant,  F.  V.  Gott- 
leib,  and  \V.  Spiller,  esq.— Breakwater  Bat 
talion.  To  be  Lieat.-Col.,  W.  Walker,  esq.— 
Sheerness  Brigade.  To  be  Colonel-(k>mman- 
dant,  D.  Price,  esq. ;  to  be  Lieut.  Colonels,  R. 
Easto  and  S.  Read,  esqs.;  to  be  Majors,  J. 
Underwood,  W.  C.  Edwards,  and  W.  L.  Free- 
man, esqs.— Chatham  Brigade.  To  be  Colonel 
Commandant,  Sir.  T.  Bourchier,  K.C.B. ;  to 
be  Lieut.  Colonels,  A.  Karley  and  F.  J.  Laire, 
esqs. ;  to  be  Majors,  J.  Miller  and  T.  Baldock, 
esqs —Woolwich  Brigade.  To  be  Colonel  Com- 
mandant, Sir  J.  J.  G.  Bremer,  K.C.B. ;  to  be 
Lieut.  Colonels,  T.  Elson  and  O.  Lang,  esqs. ; 
to  be  Majors,  W.  Jenkins  and  F.  L.  Mouchet, 
esqs.— Deptford  Brigade-  To  be  Colonel  Com- 
mandant, Sir  J.  Hill ;  to  be  Lieut.  Colonels, 
O.  F.  Morice  and  C.  Willcox,  esqs.;  to  be  Ma- 
jors, Thomas  Irving  and  J.  Elliot,  esqs  —Pem- 
broke Brigade.  To  be  Colonel  Commandant, 
O.  T.  Faicon,  esq.;  to  be  Lieut.  Colonel,  R. 
Abethell.  esq. ;  to  be  Majors,  G.  Chiles,  esq. 
and  R.  Weatnerley,  esq.— Royal  Clarence  Bat- 
talion. To  be  Colonel  Commandant,  Sir  W.  B. 
Parry;  to  be  Major,  T.  F.  Grant,  esq.— Royal 
William  Battalion.  To  be  Colonel  Comman- 
dant,  J.  T.  Nicolas,  esq.  C.  B. ;  to  be  Majors, 
J.  W.  Armstrong  and  A.  Pike,  esqs. 

July  8.  John  William  Dupr^,  esq.  to  be  Pro- 
curator General  in  the  island  of  Jersev ;  John 
Hammond,  esq.  to  be  Advocate  General  of  that 
island.— Commission  Signed  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant.—SUffbrdshire.  Hon.  F.  Gough  to  be 
Deputy  Lieutenant. 

jHlif  11.  Capt.  the  Hon.  Joseph  Denman, 
R.N.  to  be  one  of  the  Grooms  in  Waiting  in 
Ordinary  to  her  Majesty,  vice  Codrington. 

July  17.  Robert  Claxton,  esq.  to  be  Chief 
Justice;  James  George  Tiguenlt,  esq.  to  be 
Puisne  Justice;  and  Henry  J.  Woodcock,  esq. 
to  be  Attorney  General  for  the  island  of  St. 
Christopher.— William  Fergusson,  esq.  to  be 
Colonial  Secretary  for  Sierra  Leone. 

July  18.  Grenadier  (juards,  Lieut,  and 
Capt.  E  Goulburn  to  be  Capt.  and  Lieut.  Co- 
lonel.—70th  Foot.  Capt.  T.  C.  Timins  to  be 
Major,  vice  M'Niven,  who  retires. 

Julv  21.  6th  Foot,  Major  Randal  Rumley, 
to  be'Lieut.  Colonel ;  brevet  Major  T.  S.  Pow- 
ell to  be  Major.— Brever,  Capt.  John  Nemb- 
hard  Hibbert,  97th  Foot,  to  be  Major  in  the 
Army. 


Naval  Promotions. 

Commander  Peter  Cracroft  to  the  Reynard 
screw-schooner  at  Woolwich. 

Comm.  Lewis  De  T.  Provost  to  the  PHiitA- 
loon  8. 


Member*  returned  to  serve  in  Parliament. 

Ckeltenkam.^Uon.  Craven  F.  Berkeley. 
Horsham.— Vf.  R.  S.  Fitzgerald,  esq. 
S/<^0.— John  P.  Somers,  esq. 
FormoK/A.— Joseph  Sandars,  jun.  esq.  and  C. 
E.  Rambold,  esq. 


Ecclesiastical  Prbfermbnts. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Jeremie,  to  be  Sub-Dean  and  a 

Canon  Residentiary  of  Lincoln. 
Rev.  H.  J.  Hastings,  to  be  an  Hon.  Canon  of 

Worcester. 
Rev.  R.  Antram,  Tollesbury  V.  Essex. 
Rev.  L  Bell,  Midhope  P.C  Sheffield. 
Rev.  T.  B.  Bensted,  Lockwood,  P.C.  Huddert- 

field. 
Rev.  W.  J.  Burgess,  Preston  V.  Dorset. 
Rev.  W.  Carpenter,  St.  Jude  P.C.  Liverpool. 
Rev.  R.  S.  C.  Chermside,  Walton  R.  Wilts. 
Rev.  n.  Cork.  Brick leigh  V.  Devon. 
Rev.  F.  C.  Crick,  Little  Thurlow  R.  Suffolk. 
Rev.  T.  Davy,  Lower  Knottingley  P.C.  Ponte- 

fract. 
Rev.  T.  Drosier,  Colebroke  V.  Devon. 
Rev.  J.  Gibson,  Newbold  Pacey  V.  Warw. 
Rev.  H.  L.  Guillebaud,  Thurgarton  and  Hove* 

ringham  P.C.  Notts. 
Rev.  G.  C.  Guise.  Pulverbatch  R.  Salop. 
Rev.  E.  Hawell,  Norman ton-on-Trent  V.  Notts. 
Rev.  W.  G.  Heathman,  St.  Lawrence  R.  Exeter. 
Rev.  R.  L  B.  Henshaw,  Lydlinch  R.  Dorset. 
Rev.  H.  Hutchins,  Maxtoke  V.  Warwicksh. 
Rev.  R.  Lawson,  Offenham    P.C.  Evesham, 

Worcestershire. 
Rev.  W.  Littlehales,  Compton  Bishop  V.  Som. 
Rev.  A.  St.  John  Mildmay,  Lapworth  R.  Warw. 
Rev.  T.  Mitchell,  jun.  Long  CUwson  V.  Leic. 
Rev.  R.  Morris,  Seasalter  v.  Kent. 
Rev.  W.  Mungeam,  St.  Peter,  Southwark,  P.C. 

Surrey. 
Rev.  E.  J.  Owen,  Llanfair  Dyffryndwyd  V. 

Denbighsh. 
Rev.  T.  Oroston,  Sutterby  V.  Line. 
Rev.  F.  D.  Panter,  Brettenham  R.  Norf. 
Rev.  W.  Pennefather,  Trinity  Church,  Ayles- 
bury P.C.  Bucks. 
Rev.  R.  Phelps,  Willingham  R.  Camb. 
Rev.  W.  Phillips,  Bnckland  R.  Glouc. 
Rev.  G.  H.  Phillips,  Doringhouses  P.C.  Yorksh. 
Rev.  A.  C.  Richings,  St.  Matthew's  District 

P.C.  Leeds. 
Rev.  T.  Ridley,  St.  Mary  Sowerby  P.C.  Yorksh. 
Rev.  B.  W.  Saville,  Newport,  Barnstaple,  P.C. 

Devon. 
Rev.  F.  O.  Smith,  Sewerby,  Bridlington,  P.C. 

Yorkshire. 
Rev.  J.  B.  Steel,  Bridekirk  V.  Cumberland. 
Rev.  W.  Thickens,  Keresley  P.C  Warw. 
Rev.  C.  Thompson,  Lea  Marston  P.C. Warw. 
Rev.  W.  L.  Walker.  Trefrhiw  R.  Carnv. 
Rev.  W.  M.  II.  Williams,  Lullington,  Frome, 

P.C.  Som. 
Rev.  J.  Williams,  Rhoscolyn  R.  Anglesea. 


Chaplains. 
Rev.  G.  P.  M.  Douall,  to  the  Marquis  of  Has* 

tings. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Pearson,  to  Viscount  St.  Vincent, 


Civil  Prevermentb. 
Rev.  W.  Brown,  M.A.  to  be  Principal  of  tha 

Huddersfield  Collegiate  School. 
Rev.  R.  Michell.  B.D.  to  be  Vice-Principal  of 

Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford. 
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Rev.  J.  Earle,  to  be  Head  Master  of  the  West- 
ern  Grammar  School,  Brompton. 

Rev.  G.  S.  Green,  M.A.  to  be  Master  of  Lewes 
Grammar  School. 


BIRTHS. 

June  3.  At  Hazlewood  Castle,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 

Vavasour,  a  son. 11.    At  Pitsfbrd  Rectory, 

the  Hon.  Mrs.  Charles  F.  O.  Spencer,  a  son. 
13.  At  Government  House,  Newfound- 
land, the  wife  of  his  Excellency  Sir  John  Gas- 

pard  LeMarchant,  a  dau. 14.    At  Ipswich, 

the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  Sturt,  adau. At  Lord 

Benthan's,  in  Portland-place,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 

John  Beresford,  a  dau. 16.  In  Lowndes-st. 

Lady  Brakenbury,  a  son. 17.    In  Audley- 

sq.  the  Viscountess  Curzon,  a  dau. 18.    At 

Lee  Park,  Blackheath,  the  widow  of  C.  A. 

Lushington,  eso.  Bengal  Civil  Serv.  a  dau, 

at.    At  Ham  House,  Suirey,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 

Fred.  Tolleniache,  a  dau. 23.  In  Grosvenor- 

st.  the  Viscountess  Holmesdale,  a  dau. 34. 

At  Edinburf^h,  Lady  Blantyre,  a  dau. 25, 

At  Brent  Lodge,  Hendon,  the  wife  of  Charles 
Tanqueray,  esq.  a  son. 

Jutii  1.    At  Kinnaird  House,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 

Druriimond.  a  dau. 4.   At  Hooktield  Grove, 

Ep.som,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Sir  Christopher 

Robert  Lighton,  Bart,  a  son  and  heir. 5. 

In  London,  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Plev- 

dell  Bouverie,  M.P.  ason. 6.    in  Russell- 

80.  Mrs.  Geo.  Clowes,  a  son. 8.  In  Eaton- 
pi.  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Robert  D.ily,  a  dau. 10. 

The  wife  of  A.  de  Home,  csn.  a  uau.  — 13.  At 
Pltfour  Castle,  Perthshire,  the  wife  of  Sir  John 

S.  Richardson,  Bart,  a  son. At  Ilayston 

Lodge,  Pemb.  the  wife  of  Horton  Rhys,  esq. 
ason  and  heir. 14.  In  HalfMoon-st.  Pic- 
cadilly, Mrs.  Oliver,  a  son. 16.    At  Barlow 

Hall,  Lane,  the  wire  of  \V.  Cunliffe  Brooks, 

esq.  a  son. At  Shrivenham  House,  the  Hon. 

Mrs.  Barrington,  a  son. 17.    At  Frant,  the 

wife  of  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  Bart,  a  dau. 

19.    At  Peasemore  rectory,  Berks,  the  wife  of 

the  Rev.  T.  A.  Houblon,  a  dau. in  Kbury- 

8t.  Pihilico,  the  lion.  Mrs.  Gerard  Dillon,  a 

dau. In  Wilton-crescent,   the  Hon.  Mrs. 

Spencer  Ponsonby,  a  son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Matf  1.  At  Calcutta,  Charles  F.  Mont  resort 
esq.  E.I.C.S.  second  sou  of  the  late  Gen.  Sir 
Henry  T.  Montresor,  K.C.B.  and  G.C.H.  of 
Dennc  Hill,  Kent,  to  Catherine,  second  dau. 
of  Welby  B.  Jackson,  escj.  Judge  in  Sudder 
Dewanny  Adawlut. 

25.  At  St.  George's,  Hanover  -  s(iuare, 
Henry,  youngest  son  of  Joseph  Baifei/,  esq.  of 
Glanusk  Park,  M.P.  to  Mary- Louisa,  youngest 
dau.  of  Col.  Sir  Richard  Puleston,  Bart,  of 

Emral  Park,  Flintshire. At  Teignmouth, 

Coram.  Grenfellf  R.N.  to  Sarah-Matilda,  only 

dau.  of  John  Sweetland,  esq.  of  Hermosa. 

At  Beaudesert,  the  Rev.  George  Warriner^ 
of  Bloxham-grove,  Oxfordi<hire,  to  Agnes-Har- 
cum,  dan.  of  William  Welch  Lea,  e.«?q.  of  Beau- 
desert,  Warwickshire. At  Islington,  Wil- 
liam Robert  Perrp,  esq.  .son  of  Tliomas  Wal- 
ter  Perry,  esq.  to  Kmma,  youngest  dau.  of 

W.  M.  Watts,  esq. At  Iiewisham,  Joseph 

Bu»kf  esq.  of  Little  Berkhamstead,  to  Eliza- 
beth, eldest  dau.  of  Richard  Patcrson,  esq.  of 

Blackheath,  and  Tilney-st.   Park-lane. At 

Belfast,  Norman  Ch^terg,  M.I),  to  Emily- 
Anne,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late  John  G.  Victor, 
eeq.  Lieut.  R.N.  and  grandniece  of  the  late 
Forbes  Macbean  Chevers,  esq. 

37.  At  Bishop's  Stortford,  William  Wat- 
ford, esq.  of  Bramtree.  to  Harriet,  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  Spencer,  Vicar  of  Bisnop's  Stort- 


ford. At  Tortington,  Sussex,  the  Rev.  Sa- 
muel MintoHf  M.A.  Exeter  Coll.  Oxford,  to 
Frances,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Joseph 
Coote,  esq.  of  Cliitipihg,  Sussex. 

30.  At  St.  George's,  Hanover-sq.  Henry 
Tufnell,  esq.  M.P.  to  the  Lady  Anne  Frirarose, 
dau.  of  the  Earl  of  Rosebery. At  Christ- 
church,  Hants,  Moreton  Grove  MaiutL  esq. 
third  son  of  Colonel  ManseU  CB.  of  Smea* 
more,  Dorset,  to  Elizabeth-Arundell,  second 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  G.  C.  Frome,  of  Punc- 

knowle,  Dorset. At  Margate.  Henry  Ptndf 

ard,  esq.  of  London,  to  Agnes- Wemyss,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Roger  Adamson,  esq.  of  Ja- 
maica.  At  Hackney,  Charles,  eldest  son  of 

the  late.  John  Steer t  esq.  barrister-at-lawy  to 
Martha,'  eldest  dau.  of  J.  S.  Nettlefotd,  esq. 

of  Highgate. At  Orchestoo,  Wilts,  the 

Rev.  Charles  Lavford^  Vicar  of  Winterbourne 
Stoke,  and  Berwick  St.  James,  to  Julia-Fran- 
cea,  second  dau.  of  the  Rev.  G.  P.  Lowther. 
Rector  of  Orcheston  St.  Geoive,  and  Preb.  or 

Salisbury. At  Halkin,  Flintshire.  Henry 

Spencer  Cooper,  esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple^ 
barrister-at-law,  to  Charlotte,  dau.  of  the  late 
Arch.  Thomson,  esq.  of  Springfield,  in  the 
same  county.  ^ —  At  Clifton,  Edward  KUis, 
youngest  son  of  John  Hitl,  esq.  to  Jane-Nis- 
oet.  second  dau.  of  Lieut.  James  Wood,  R.N. 

of  Clifton. At  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia.  John 

B.  Bland,  esq.  to  Mary-Aiaud,  second  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Porter,  of  Alphiogton,  near  fixe- 
ter,  formerly  President  of  King's  coll.  Nova 
Scotia. 

31.  At  Maidstone,  Capt.  Octavius  Geo.  Per- 
rott,  of  the  15th  Dragoons,  to  Louisa,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Henry  Marsh,  esq.  M.tf.  of 

Maidstone. At  Edmonton,  Daniel  Cutkan^, 

esq.  M.D.  of  Dartford.  to  Rosalind,  third  dau. 
of  the  late  William  Crowdy.  esq.  of  Westrop 
House,  Highworth. At  Wakefield,  York- 
shire, Daniel  Burton  KeHdelt,e9q,  M.B.  Can- 
tab, youngest  son  of  John  Kendell,  esq.  of 
Scartliingwell  Park,  Ferrybridgei  to  Frances* 
]roungest  dau.  of  Samuel  stocks,  esq.  of  Wake- 
field.  At  St.  George's,  Hanover*sq.  John 

Vickers  Sidnejf,  esq.  of  Little  George-st.  West- 
minster, to  Augusta-Anne,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev.  John  Richards,  of  Uaoeguid. 

Carmarthenshire. At  Sandwich,  Edward 

Garratcay,  esq.  surgeon,  of  Faversham,  to 
Sarah,  youngest  dau.  of  Richard  Emerson. 

esq.  surgeon,  of  Sandwich. At  St.  Miclisel 

Bassishaw,  Henry,  eldest  son  of  Henry  lliiUer, 
esq.  of  Fenchurcn-street,  to  Ann,  second  dan. 

of  John  Britten,  esq.  of  Basioghall-street. 

At  Paddlngton,  C.  B.  Conjf,  esq.  son  of  the  late 
B.  Cony,  esq.  of  Walpole  Hall,  Cambridge,  to 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  Rev.  L.  G.  Newman, 
of  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 

Lnfeljf,  At  Plaxtol,  Kent,  Joseph  SneUing, 
es(i.  of  St.  Mary's  Cray,  to  Georgiana,  dau.  of 
Charles  Thompson,  esq.  M.D.  late  of  Ro- 
chest«;r. 

June  1.  At  York,  Edward-Lennox,  son  of 
the  late  Edward  Boyd,  esq.  of  Merton  Hall. 
Wigtonshire,  to  Georgiana-Hannah,  youngest 

dau.  of  Barnard  Hague,  esq. At  Dnblin, 

the  Rev.  Charles  Blackmore  Watter,  of  Tulse- 
hill,  Surrey,  to  Florinda,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
Major  Currell  S.  Hopkins,  of  the  Ist  Royals. 
■ — At  Thorpe-le-Sokeu.  Essex,  George  Hods- 
well  IVentcrmaH,  esq.  of  .^andal  Magna,  near 
Wakefield,  to  Fanny-Brooke,  second  dau.  of 
the  late  James  Daniels,  esq.  solicitor,  Witham, 

Essex. At  Leeds,  the  Rev.  Robert  Norton, 

Curate  o(  Holbcck.  Leeds,  to  Lucy-Anne, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  John  Lloyd,  esq.  of 

Tring,    Herts. At   .St.  Gilea-in-the-Fiddb, 

Henry  J.  Jlodgtton,  esq.  barrister-at-law«  Fel- 
low of  Trin.  coll.  Camb.  to  Charlottei  eluMt 
dau.  of  John  S.  Gregory,  jesq.  of  Bedford-sq. 
At  Kensington,  .Samuel  John  Partridgt, 


Iti4e;]  Marriags». 

eu.  liuTi>(er-«t-1*w,  to  Louiaa-HeLen,  tbird      Pirkii 
dmu.  of  tbe  late  C.  W.  Loresy,  eaq-  of  Cox-      Ike  R 

Lieul,' Henry  Bauleu,  R.N.  oalyaon  ortbebite 
dpi.  Thomas  Bayify,  B.N,  to  Anne,  artb  ilaii. 
orLcDt.  JamMRus8«]],lale  3d  Royal  V.B.- — 
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liaaoii.esq.  o(  !4ackrille-st. — 'At  UlielMt j 
Rev.  Ednard  Rudgt,  S.CL.  Curate  of  SU 
e's  Chelsea,  to  Caroline- Forbea,  youonil 

.  of  the  lale  R,  Jacka^n,  esq. At  Saulh. 

the  Rev,  W.  G.  Royle,  Vicar  of  IsliDgtoa, 


"Jl^^}. 


rib,  Derby) 
St  son  of  i; — 
if  Cbaddesden, 


.Edmund  Tfifn 


q.  ofAldernaBley. 


esq.  ypui 
mut.  Ban 

Tottenham -Erefn^Mlddieaei,  to  Uary-Efiu- 
belh,  elder  3»a.  of  Vetet  de  Putron,es<j.  of  the 
Bertourie,  Guernsey.. — -At  St.  Jamea'a  Pic. 
cadilly,  »ner  havinj  previoualj  performed  the 
marnare  cenmoay  in  the  Catholic  cbapel, 
Count  ^mpeo  Trtlli,  Guardia  Noljla  of  his 
-  ■■  laPiualX.toMam,  tl-  "•—"■-■- 
■     ■        ot  E 

to  Bliiabelh.  eldeal  dau.  E.  Thonipson,  eaq.  o^ 
].    At'  Damstaple,  J.  R.  ClimUr,  esq.  soli- 
Fitor,  Barnalaple,  to  Jolia-Besn,  dau.  of  T.  W. 
l^tbam,  esq.  of  the  Lawn, 
6.    At  flymoutb,  Edwanl  Phillpati  Puj/e, 

Lieut.  R.N.  aon  of  the  Ute  Robf-  " 

to  Ann-Amelia,  dau.  ot  1.  H.  I 

Plymouth. At  Weatbury-upon-Tryi] 

Conolly   irofioa,  esq.  of  Bronsil,   H(.,..  - 
Mary- Ann.  eldest  dau.  ofCbaa.  Ludlow  Walker, 

esq.  of  Bedland, AlAabby-de-la-"      ■"  """ 

Rev.  Henry Pfl-"' — '—    "' '™ 


H.  Foge,  esq.  of 
-upon-Trym,  Wm. 


1,  you 


iiv,  eld 
.  the     or  Lanidonne 

_...,  _Ji*-      " 

dau.  of  tbelaleBer. 


J,  H.  Sparkea.  R.S. ^At.  St.  Jobo'a    Nol- 

tiag-hiir,  Kdward  iTVinic  L^ndall,  son  of  Oltiir 
Lyodall.  esq.  of  Hull,  aDdETaadson  or  the  Utt 
Rev.  Samuel  Lyndall,  to  Charlotte  lirand,  0? 
NottinjE-hill-terrace,  yonngeat  dan.  of  the  lats 

Alex.  Brand,  aq. Al  mtb,  the  Rev.  R.  H. 

BoulOii,  Hector  at  Barnwell,  to  RoaoUad, 
youngest  dan.  of  William  BouUbee,  esq.— n 
John  Bdmrd  Adolplmi  Dalbt,  aa.  a  QUA 
Bromplon,  MidJiesei,  to  Jeasie,  dan.  otThof , 
Sladen,  esq.  pf  Hearclongb  Honaa,  Halibt. 

8.  At  Plymouth,  LarifierDeiujw,  esq.  R.N. 
or  Putney  Heatb,  la  Eliiabeth-Hary,  widow  M 
William  Hooke,  esq.  of   Loncbrook  Hona«, 

Plympton,  Devon. At  Bury  St.  Edmund'*, 

UeonFenLewis-Phippe.youugeslBonol'tbeRir. 
James  Eyre,  ot  Beverley,  Yurkahire,  to  So^li 
LeGHce  Kmily,  ehlestdao. of  William  Mallon, 

eaq,    of  Wimpole-at. At  Cbrisl   Church, 

.Marylebone,  Jamea  Ednard  Taylor,  esq,  IStk 
Reg,  Bombay  N.l,  son  of  the  [aie  J.  Taylor, 
eaq,  Itombay  CH.  lo  Amelia-Uillicent,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  William  Miller,  esq.  Ogleworlk 

Park,  GkiDc. At  St.  John's,  Noltiog-hiU, 

Henry  tfovrcj  eaq^  of  tUe  Bengal  Civil  Service, 


I,  Vicar  of  Watli,  Yarn. 


John  Roby,  Rector  of  Congerston,  Leic. At 

Wakot.  Batb,  Bdwanl  S.  Knipe,  eaq.  oT  Hook- 
Held  Grove,  Epaom,  Surrey,  to  Mary-Baailia, 
youngest  dau,  of  the  late  tieut.-Col.  Tbarp. 

At  Aidrahau,  Co.  Oalway,  Robt.  Wright 

Cope  Copt,  of  Loucliall,  co,  of  Armagh,  esq. 
to  Cecilia-Philippa,  eldest  dan.  of  Capl.  Shawe 
Taylor,  or  Caalle  Taylor,  and  graaddau,  of  the 

late  Ueul.  Gen,  Sir  John  TayUir,  K.C.B. 

AIGuildford,  Biidgeri8(«i(,  eaq.  second  son  of 
William  sunt,  eaq.  of  Flttleworth.  Susaei,  to 
Clara.Ann,  onlv  child  of  Anthony  Lee,  esq.  of 

Gnildfonl. At  Kensington,  Edward  Henry 

HUlt,  Esq.  of  Richmond,  to  Lucy-Cliarloltc- 
Mary.wiJoworr 


it  dau.  of  tiie  lati 


ItClirton.tbcl 


B.  Hole,  Rector  orWaolfBRlisnartby.  lo  Fsudt, 
only  dan.  of  the  Ute  Rev.  Whilworlb  RtuaeU. 
At  RavenOeld,  Yorkahire,  Charles  IM, 

rail,  auu  of  the  late  Robert  Newton  Lee,  cm, 
"ft'oldrey  in  Hampaiitre,  and  brotber  of  I'bM. 
liusvili^  Kosvik.  c«.\.   of  Kaveiifleld  Park,  la 


V,  St,  George's, 


3  Tniti  Biriiay,  eau. 

a  HUT'm.'a ."of"" "Worcester  'college,  hit. 
ID  Mary-Campbell,  niece  and  sole  heireta  of  the 
late  Thomas  Oampbell,  LL,U,  auihor  of  "  The 

1  of  Hope. "■- 

taincodi,  e 


Pleasun 


lo  Carol 


E.foui 

o.ofDulni  ' 


Clarke,  eaq.orDulnich.^AtTiiestt 
Thomas  Suriidar,  her  Brit.  Majest] 
lain  at  Trieste,  to  GeorRiana  C.  A, 


Utile  Wal- 

, the  Rev, 
'a  Chap- 


Robert  Busbe, 


miu.fs 


of  T.  T,  Hay,  e 

"-  Spain,  Trini — u..=, 

*e.  eaq.  eldeal  son  of  the  Ute 
:3q,ori)ub]in,  to  Martha- Mac- 


ir  Lodge,  II 


IS  Eraser  Bar- 


_..arlot(e-Mary,  vridow  i?Tli< 

clay,  esq.  and  eldest  dau.  ol  niinam  uruce, 

esq.  M.t).  of  Kensington, 

;.  At  Flynioutb,  H.  S.  Dyer,  esq,  paymaster 
and  purser  R.N.  son  of  II.  6yer,  eaq.  R.N. 

Chellenbim,  and  slater  of  W,  Amery,  esq, 

At  Si.  George's.  Hanover-aquarc,  MajorGen. 
f.'(awt.toAnna-Maria,  dau.  of  SirThos,  Buck- 
ler Lttbbriilge.  Bart, At  Trinity  Cliurch, 

Marylebooe,^illiam  Malel  Damts.  esu.  sou 
of  Col.  Dansey.  C.B,  to  Julia,  dau,  of  Edward 
MaJoribankB.eaq. At  St.  Jsmes'e,  Norland, 

Emi lie-Rosalie,  youngest  dan.  of  the  late  John 


tkipe. Ai  Ccojiion,  the  Rev, 

(Igcs  Lmit,  only  son  of  Wllliim 
wiinam  Lewis,  eaq.  of  Wobnrn-pl.  to  Msry, 
eldest  dau.  of  John  William  Sulheriand,  eaq. 

of  Bitdhurat,  Surrey. At  HatberleTgh,  WO. 

Ham  Edger  Langdna,  eaq,  of  Ilfracombe,  to 
aiarlolte-Selina,  eldest  dan.  of  James  Salmon 
Day,  esq,  or  Reed  Houae,  Hatherlelgh. 

a.  Al >orglen  Honse,  UanlTabirOV-  Cosmo 
6'arilrin,  esq.  of  Fyvic  Csatle,  AberdeensbirO, 
to  Mary-Grace,  third  dau.  of  Sir  Robert  Abec- 
crombie,  of  Birkenbog  andForclen,  Bart. 

10.  Al  8(.  Uarylebone,  Edward  Jordan 
Braeff,  esq.  one  of' the  late  avrorn  Clerks  of 
the  Court  of  Chaacery.  to  SopLia-Susanua, 
youngest  dau.  of  John  Gayleard,  esq,  of  Hean- 
mont-st,  Portland-pl. - — -At  Chelsea,  Lionel 
Amtt,  eaq,  of  the  Hyde,  Bed/,  lo  Augusta- 
Percy,  eldest  dau.  of  Sir  J.  Ho.  Wilson,  C.B. 
and  K.H.— Al  CrosthwaiU,  James-Georgo. 
eldest  sou  of  Jamea  George  Btutker,  of  Shld- 
Aeld,  Hants,  esq.  to  Chsrlotte.  second  dau,  of 
the  Rev.  Jaa.  Bush,  or  Dalehead  Hall,  Cumb. 

At  St.  Heller's,  Jersey,  Wm.  Henry  Franh. 

lia.  esq.  M.D.  lo  Arabeils-Jsne,  youncest  dan, 
be  lale  T.  P.  Han,  esq.  or  Wimborne,  Dor- 

. At  Hampatead,  the  Rev.  Jamea  Lena, 

:Blculta,  to  Emily,  dau.  of  the  lale  Williaoi 

ne,  esq.  of  Uetlvue,  Worcester. 

S.      At  31.  John's  NottiiiK-hill,  frederick 


John  Bherborn.  eaq.  or  Ladbroke-sq. 
Heavitree,  Edward  Andrew  Sandm, 
Stoke  Uouae,  to  Uary-Ann,  sccoad  dau 
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Marriages* 


[Aug, 


Rev.  James  Ford,  of  Heavitree. At  Wotton, 

Surrey,  the  Rev.  Lewis  Francis  Bagot,  son  or 
the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  and  Lady  Harriet 
Bagot,  to  Catherine,  third  dan.  of  the  Hon. 

ana  Rev,  J.  E.  Boscawes. At  Liverpool,  the 

Rev.  Henry  Watson,  of  Jevinyton,  near  East- 
boame,  to  Emma-Mary,  dau.  of  the  late  Rich. 

Bym,  esq. At  Great  Bealing^s,  Saffolk,  the 

Rev.  James  Potter,  to  Miss  Ehzabeth  Mayhew 

Elliot. At  Badleigh  the  Rev.Thos.  Tudball, 

jnn.  of  BudleiKh  SaUerton,  to  Jane-Henrietta, 

yonnsrest  dau.  of  the  late  C.  J.  Clarke,  esq. 

At  Milford  near  LyminsTton,  Francis  Edward 
OuUe,  esq.  third  son  or  Sir  John  W.  Guise, 
Bart,  to  Henrietta,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Sir 
James  R.  Carnac,  Bart. 

14.  At  Paris,  the  Rev.  Edward  Heymour, 
B.A.  third  Murvivinjf  son  of  Dr.  Seymour,  of 
Charles-st.  Berkeley- sq.  London,  to  Elizabeth- 
Anne,  fourth  dau.  of  Charles  F.  Darley,  esq. 
of  Dublin. 

15.  At  Marylebone,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wat- 
son,  B.A.  of  Long  Whatton,  Leic.  to  Emily- 
Lydia,  only  dau.  of  Frederic  Barff,  esq.  of 

Acacia-road,  St.  John's  Wood. At  Trinity 

Church,  Westboorne-terr.  Roderick  Fraser, 
esq.  M.D.  Inverness,  to  Maria-Selina,  second 
dau.  of  the  late  Edward  Ball,  esa.  of  Carlton 

Villas,  Maida  Vale. At  Dover.  Henry  Hen- 

§ley,  esq.  of  Bath,  to  Caroline  Arabella,  second 
dau.  of  W.  H.  Valpy,  esq.  E.  I.  Civil  Service. 
— AtTadmarton,  Oxon,  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Miller, 
Fellow  of  New  coll.  Oxf.  and  second  son  of 
Lieut.-Col.  Miller,  of  Radway,  Warw.  to  Hen- 
rietta-Mary, only  child  of  the  Rev.  Thos.  Lea, 

Rector  of  Tadmarton. At  Clifton,  Herbert 

Mascall  CurteU,  M.P.  of  Windmill-hill,  Peas- 
marsh-pl.  Sussex,  to  Paulina,  youngest  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  Sir  John  Godfrey  Thomas, 

Bart. At  Bath,  Captain  Digbye  St.  Vincent 

Hamilton,  of  the  2na  Queen's  Royals,  eldest 
son  of  Col.  T.  P.  Hamilton,  3rd  Fusilier  Guards, 
to  Mary-Frances,  dau.  of  the  late  Hen.  Sankey. 

esq.  of  Green  Park,  Bath. At  Edinburgh, 

Lieut.-Col.  D.  Ewart,  Bengal  Art.  to  Anne, 
dau.  of  the  late  Lieut.-Gen.  the  lion.  John 

Ramsay. At  Southsea,  Comm.  Alexander 

G.  West,  son  of  Adm.  Sir  John  West,  K.CB. 
to  Jan^  only  dau.  of  Professor  Inman,  of 
Gloucester-pI. 

16.  At  Kearsby,  Leic.  Robert,  only  son  of 
Sam.  Wat/dns,  esq.  Worksop,  to  Eliza-Annie, 
only  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Henry  Thomas 

Raven,  esq.  of  Norwich. At  St.  John's, 

Notting-hill,  Wm.  Toumthend.  esq.  of  Winch- 
comb,  to  Eliza,  widow  of  Edward  Andrews, 

LL.D.  Walworth. At  St.  DunsUn's-in-the- 

"West,  William  Tarn  Pritchard,  esq.  of  Doc- 
tor's Commons,  to  Jane,  eldest  dau.  of  Wm. 
Benning,  esq.  of  Fleet-st. 

17.  At  Marstow,  Heref.  John  Glennie  Greig, 
esq.  LL.D.  of  Waithamstow  House,  Essex,  to 
Sarah-Christiana,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  James 
Riley,  esq.  of  Abbey  House,  Bermond.  Surrey. 

At  Downton,  Wm.  Webb  Penny,  esq.  of 

Sherborne,  co.  Dorset,  to  Harriet,  dau.  of  the 

late  Rev.  J.  N.  Shuckburgh. At  Ealing, 

Middlesex,  Frederick  Feild  Whitehurtt,  esq. 
of  Brentford,  to  Kate,  only  dau.  of  Jas.  Hunt, 
esq.  of  Castlebar  Lodge,  Ealing. At  Wend- 
over,  Morgan,  elder  son  of  Joseph  Thomas,  esq. 
of  Llangadock,  South  Wales,  to  Charlotte, 
younger  dau.  of  the  late  Samuel  Toalmin,  esq. 

At  Little  Milton,  Oxon,  Captain  George 

Cuming,  late  of  7Ist  Light  Inf.  to  Jane,  dau.  of 
the  late  S.  C.  Field,  esq.  of  Deddington. 

30.  At  Frittenden,  George  Augustus  Young, 
Royal  Canadian  Rifles,  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Sir  W.  Lawrence  Young,  Bart,  of  Braden- 
ham,  Bucks,  to  Isabella- Marianne,  youngest 
dan.  of  the  late  Rev.  George  Moore,  Preb.  of 

Canterbury. At  All  Souls',  Langham-pl. 

^ward  CoktoH,  esq.  I5th  (King's)  HoMars, 


eldest  son  of  the  late  Edward  Francis  Colston, 
esq.  of  Filkins  Hall,  Oxon.  and  Roundway 
Park,  Wilts,  to  Louisa  Ruperta,  eldest  dan.  of 
the  Rev.  Edward  Murray,  second  son  of  the 

late  Lord  Geo.  Murray. At  Christ  Church, 

St.  Pancras,  the  Rev.  Robert  James  Bunch. 
B.D.  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  coll.  Camb.  ana 
Rector  of  Emmanuel  parish,  Loughborough, 
to  Miss  Mary-Anne  Cooper,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  B.  Cooper,  Rector  of  Lewcombe,  Dor- 
setshire.  At  Tiverton,  Patrick  Duncan,  esq. 

of  Stonehaven,  Kinc.  to  Jane-Eliza,  dau.  of 

the  Inte  Capt.  C.  C.  Chesney,  Bengal  Art. 

The  Rev.  Thos.  Clarkson,  M.A.  of  St.^John's 
college.  Cambridge,  to  Lorina-Susanna,  eldest 
dau.  of  Thos.  Mayhew,  esq.  of  Fairfield  House, 
Saxraundham. — -Capt.  George  Wodehouse, 
R.N.  son  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Wodehonse, 
to  Eleanor-Charlotte,  dau.  of  Andrew  Morti- 
mer and  Lady  Emily  Drummond. At  Lei- 
cester, Richard  Kershaw  Lamb,  esq.  Savill 
Green,  Halifax,  to  Ellen,  dau.  of  the  Ute  Rev. 
Robert  Aspland,  of  Hackney. 

21.  At  St.  George's  Hanover-sq.  William 
Jones  Lojfd,  esq.  third  son  of  Edward  Loyd, 
esq .  of  Green  Hill,  near  Manchester,  to  Caro- 
line-Gertrude, second  dau.  of  J.  H.  Vivian, 

esq,  M.P.  of  Singleton,  South  Wales. At 

Hampstead,  Henry  Wm.  Burgess,  esq.  eldest 
son  of  Henry  Weech  Burgess,  of  Temples  Park, 
Middlesex,  esq.  to  Mary-Louisa,  eldest  dau.  of 

Charles  Oldfield,  esq.  of  Fitzroy  Park. At 

Ossidjge,  Herts,  Maurice  Broomfield,  esq.  to 
Henrietta-Sophia,  g^nddau.  of  the  late  John 

Commerwell,  esq.  of  Strood  Park,  Sussex. 

At  St.  George's  Bloomsbury,  Cyrus  Slater,  of 
St.  John's  college,  esq.  to  Maria,  widow  of 
Ti  C.  Backhouse,  esq.  and  dau.  of  John  Iggul- 

den,  of  Kussell-sq.  esq. At  Rickmansworth, 

Herts,  the  Rev.  A.  V.  Hughes  HaUett,  Vicar 
of  Stradsett.  Norfolk,  to  Mary-Charlotte,  se- 
cond dau.  of  the  Rev-  Edward  Hodgbon,  Vicar 

of  Rickmansworth. At    Budleigh,  W.  C. 

Laing,  esq.  late  of  Bengal  Medical  Establish- 
ment, to  Charlotte-Frances,  dau.  of  the  late 
William  James  Turquand,  esq.  of  the  H.E.I.C. 
Bengal  Civil  Service. 

22.  At  Stisted,  Essex,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Garden  Carter,  B.A.  of  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, to  Louisa-Harvey,  second  dau.  of  Onley 
Savill  Onley,  esq.  of  Stisted-hall,  Braintree. 

At  St.  Giles's  Reading,  Lieut.-Gen.  James 

Welsh,  to  Marianne,  widow  of  R.  M.  Thomas, 
esq.  formerly  Protector  of  Slaves,  Mauritius. 

St.  George's  Bloomsbury,   Charles,  only 

son  of  the  late  Charles  Churchill,  esq.  of 
Sussex-pl.  Regent's-park,  to  Ellen,  youngest 
dau.  or  Thomas  Stonks,  esq.  of  Bedford-pl. 

At.  St.  Peter's,  Eaton-sq.  George  Grenfell 

Glgn,  eldest  son  of  George  Carr  Glyn,  esq. 
M.P.  to  Georgiana-Maria,  eldest  dau.  of  the 

Rev.  George  Tufnell,  of  Uffington,  Berks. 

At  Hackney,  the  Rev  William  Denton,  M.A. 
of  Worcester  coll.  Ox.  to  Jane,  youngest  dau. 
of  William  Hurst  Ashpitel.esq.  of  Clapton-sq. 

At  Manchester,  Thomas  Hopkirh,  esq.  of 

Eltham,  Kent,  to  Charlotte,  only  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  Robert  Heath,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Clitlie- 

roe.  Lane. At  Leamington,  Wm.  Francis 

Richards,  esq.  9th  Lancers,  son  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  William  Richards,  one  of  the  Barons 
of  Her  Majesty's  Exchequer,  Ireland,  to 
Frances-Jane,  dau.  of  the  late  Joshua  Nunn, 

esq. At  St.  George's  Hanover-sq.  Sir  Percy 

Florence  Shelley,  mrt.  to  Jane,  relict  of  the 
Hon.  Charles  Robert  St.  John. At  Buck- 
nail,  John,  son  of  the  Rev.  J.  FendaU,  New- 
ton Kirby,  Yorkshire,  to  Harriett,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  John  Fendall,  BucknalL  Line. 

At  St.  George's  Hanover-sq[.  the  Rev.  F. 

Howlett,  to  Frances-Jane,  second  dau.  of  the 
late  Sir  William  Rawson. 
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Grand  Duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt. 

June  16.  At  Darmstadt,  aged  71,  Lud- 
wig  II.  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt. 

He  was  bom  on  the  26th  Dec.  1777,  the 
eldest  son  of  Ludwig  the  First  (so  called 
from  being  the  first  by  whom  the  title  of 
*'  Grand "  Duke  was  assumed,  though  he 
had  been  previously  styled  Ludwig  the 
Seventh,)  by  his  cousin  Louisa* Caroline, 
daughter  of  his  uncle  Prince  George-Wil- 
liam of  Hesse- Darmstadt. 

He  succeeded  his  father  on  the  6th  of 
April.  1830. 

Having  married,  July  19, 1804,  Wilhel- 
mina-Louisa,  daughter  of  the  late  Carl- 
Ludwig,  hereditary  Prince  of  Baden,  he 
had  issue  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 
He  is  succeeded  by  the  Hereditary  Grand 
Duke  Ludwig,  who  had  been  governing 
the  affairs  of  the  grand  duchy  since 
March  last,  when  the  German  movement 
first  commenced. 


H.R.H.  THE  Princess  Sophia. 

May  27.  At  her  residence  near  Ken- 
sington church,  in  her  71st  year,  Her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Sophia :  aunt 
to  her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

This  Princess  was  the  fifth  daughter  and 
twelfth  child  of  their  Majesties  King 
George  the  Third  and  Charlotte  of  Meck- 
lenburg StreUtz  :  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Princes  Octavius  and  Alfred,  who 
died  in  their  infancy,  and  the  Princess 
Amelia,  who  died  in  1810,  was  the  young- 
est of  their  fine  and  numerous  family. 
She  was  bom  at  Buckingham  House,  St. 
James's  Park,  on  the  3rd  of  November, 
1777,  and  was  christened  on  the  Ist  of  the 
following  month,  by  Archbishop  Corn- 
wallis,  in  the  Great  Council  chamber  at 
St.  Jameses.  Her  sponsors  were,  his  Se- 
rene Highness  Prince  Augustus  of  Saze 
Gotha,  (brother  to  her  grandmother  the 
Princess  dowager  of  Wales,)  represented 
by  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  then  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, her  Serene  Highness  the  Duchess 
of  Brunswick,  represented  by  the  Countess 
of  Hertford,  and  her  Serene  Highness  the 
Duchess  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  repre- 
sented by  the  dowager  Countess  of  Effing- 
ham. 

Her  Royal  Highness,  like  the  three 
Princesses  her  sisters,  enjoyed  an  income 
from  the  state  of  13,000/.  as  arranged  in 
1812;  previously  to  which  they  had 
4,000/.  from  the  Civil  List,  and  6,000/. 
from  a  Parliamentary  grant  (increased 
from  5,000/.  in  1806). 

She  always  enjoyed  the  highest  respect 
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from  the  amiability  of  her  character  and 
her  benevolence  to  her  dependants  and  the 
poor.  In  consequence  of  her  bad  state  of 
health,  she  had  for  some  years  lived  in 
great  retirement. 

In  moving  the  customary  address  of  con- 
dolence to  her  Majesty,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  bore 
testimony  to  her  Royal  Highness  having 
passed  *'  a  long  life  of  virtue,  charity,  and 
excellence,  in  every  position,  public  and 
private,  in  which  she  was  placed.*'  Lord 
Stanley,  in  seconding  the  motion,  re- 
marked that  **  He  was  quite  sure  that 
there  could  be  only  one  perfect  and  unani- 
mous feeling  in  that  House  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  could  easily  believe  that  death 
must  have  been  a  welcome  relief  from  the 
long,  painful,  and  acute  bodily  suffering 
which  this  illustrious  lady  endured,  and  be 
was  aware  that  the  Christian  resignation 
to  her  sufferings  and  the  general  benevo- 
lence of  her  Royal  Highnesses  character 
had  commanded  in  all  those  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  her  a  universal  feeling  of 
respect  and  admiration.  He  was  certain 
also  that  her  memory  would  long  be  che- 
rished by  the  illustrious  Sovereign  to 
whom  they  were  about  to  vote  an  ad- 
dress." 

The  Duchess  of  Kent,  the  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  and  the  Duchess  of  Cam- 
bridge were  present  with  her  Royal  High- 
ness when  she  expired.  The  Duchess  of 
Inverness  was  also  a  witness  of  the  melan- 
choly event. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  the  5th  of 
June  at  the  cemetery,  Kensal  Green,  which 
already  contained  the  mortal  remains  of 
her  brother  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex.  The 
ladies  and  gentlemen  invited  to  the  so- 
lemnity having  assembled  at  an  early  hour, 
the  funeral  procession  left  the  Princess's 
residence  at  a  quarter  past  five  o'clock 
a.m.  in  the  following  order  : — 

Two  mourning  coaches,  conveying  the 
domestics  of  her  late  Royal  Highness. 

A  mourning  coach,  conveying  her  medi- 
cal attendants— viz.  Dr.  Watson,  Dr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  John  Merriman,  and  Mr. 
James  Merriman. 

A  mourning  coach,  conveying  the  lady 
of  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  Lady 
Augusta  Bruce;  the  lady  of  H.R.H.  the 
Duchess  of  Cambridge,  Lady  Augusta  Ca- 
dogan  ;  the  equerry  of  H.R.H.  the  Duch- 
ess of  Gloucester,  Lieut. -Colonel  the 
Hon.  Augustus  Liddell ;  and  the  equerry 
of  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  CoU  Sir 
George  Conper,  Bart. 
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A  moumiDg  coach,  conveying  two  ladies 
of  the  Queen  Dowager,  the  Marchioness 
of  Ormonde  and  Lady  Charles  Somerset ; 
and  two  ladies  of  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  Lady  Georgina  Bathurst  and 
Lady  Caroline  Murray. 

A  mourning  coach,  conveying  the  Lord 
in  Waiting  of  the  Queen,  the  Earl  of  Mor- 
ton ;  the  Groom  in  Waiting  of  the  Queen, 
Sir  Frederick  Stovin  ;  the  Equerry  to  the 
Queen,  Colonel  Buckley ;  and  the  Equerry 
to  the  Queen  Dowager,  Captain  Somerset. 

A  mourning  coach,  conveying  the  Lady 
of  the  Bedchamber  of  the  late  Princess, 
Lady  Carteret ;  the  Bedchamber  Woman 
of  her  late  Royal  Highness,  Miss  Vyse ; 
and  Lieut. -General  Sir  Charles  Wade 
Thornton. 

A    mourning    coach,    conveying    the 
coronet  of  her  late  Royal  Highness,  the 
Vice  Chamberlain  of  her  Majesty's  house- 
hold, and  Sir  William  Martins. 
The  Hearse, 

Containing  the  Body  of  the  late  Prin- 
oess,  drawn  by  six  horses. 

A  mourning  coach,  conveying  the  Chief 
Mourner,  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  and  her 
attendant.  Lady  Couper. 

The  fHineral  procession  arrived  at  the 
obapel  of  the  cemetery  at  seven  o'clock. 
Their  Royal  Highnesses  Prince  Albert, 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  Prince 
George  of  Cambridge ;  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain of  her  Majesty's  Household;  the 
Clerk  of  the  Closet  to  the  Queen,  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich ;  the  Deputy  Clerk  of 
the  Closet,  the  Dean  of  Hereford ;  and 
the  Chaplain  in  attendance  upon  her  late 
Royal  Highness,  the  Rev.  Evan  Nepean, 
had  assembled  at  the  cemetery,  and  met 
the  procession  at  the  entrance  of  the 
ebapel. 

His  excellency  Count  Kielmansegge, 
the  Diplomatic  Representative  of  his  Ma- 
jesty the  King  of  Hanover,  was  present  in 
the  chapel. 

The  funeral  procession  parsed  into  the 
ohapel,  the  pall- bearers  being  Lady 
Charles  Somerset,  Lady  Georgiana  Ba- 
thurst, Lady  Augusta  Bruce,  and  Lady 
Augusta  Cadogan.  Prince  Albert  was 
attended  by  the  Groom  of  the  Stole,  the 
Marquess  of  Abercorn ;  the  Lord  in 
Waiting,  Lord  George  Lennox ;  the 
Oroom  in  Waiting,  Colonel  Wylde ;  and 
the  Equerry  in  Waiting,  Colonel  Bouve* 
rie.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  at- 
tended  by  Baron  Knesebeck  and  Mr. 
Edmond  Mildmay. 

The  body  of  the  late  Princess  was 
placed  on  the  bier,  and  the  burial  service 
commenced,  the  Clerk  of  the  Closet,  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  officiating,  assisted  by 
the  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Closet,  the  Dean  of 
Hereford.  The  Chief  Mourner,  the  Dooheit 


of  Norfolk,  sat  at  the  head  of  the  corpse, 
with  her  attendant.  Lady  Couper;  the 
Ladies  of  the  Royal  Family  on  either  side 
the  bier ;  the  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber  of 
her  late  Royal  Highness,  Lady  Carteret, 
and  her  Bedchamber-woman,  Miss  Vyse, 
being  nearest  the  head  of  the  corpse. 
The  Lord  Chamberlain  of  her  Majesty's 
Household  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  corpse. 
The  part  of  the  burial  service  before  the 
interment  being  read,  the  coffin  was  de* 
posited  in  the  vault  beneath  the  chapel,  to 
remain  until  a  vault  is  built  in  the  open 
ground,  for  which  purpose  the  Commis* 
sioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  have  pur* 
chased  a  plot  of  ground,  100  feet  sqoarei 
intended  to  serve  also  for  such  other  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family  as  may  desire  to 
be  interred  there. 


Viscount  Lake. 

June  34.  In  Park  street,  Grosvenor- 
square,  the  Right  Hon.  Warwick  Lake^ 
third  Viscount  Lake  (1807)  and  Baron 
Lake  of  Delhi  and  Laswaree,  and  of  Aston 
Clinton,  co.  Buckingham  (1804). 

He  was  the  third  and  youngest  son  of 
Gerard  first  Viscount  Lake,  who  was  ad- 
vanced to  his  dignities  of  the  peerage  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  victorious  miUtary 
atchievements  in  India,  by  Elizabeth,  only 
daughter  of  Edward  Barker,  esq.  of  St. 
Julian's,  Herts. 

On  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother 
Francis-Gerard  second  Viscount,  May  12, 
1836,  (his  second  brother  George- Augus- 
tus-Frederick,  Lieut. -Colonel  of  the  29th 
Foot,  having  been  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Vimiera  in  1808,)  he  succeeded  to  the 
dignities  of  the  peerage. 

He  married,  Nov.  28,  1815,  Elizabeth, 
only  daughter  of  James  Beveridge  Dun- 
can, of  Damside,  esq.  and  by  tluit  lady, 
who  survives  him,  had  issue  one  son, 
Warwick,  who  died  an  infant  in  1817; 
and  two  daughters,  the  Hon.  Isabella 
Elizabeth  Augusta  Lake,  born  in  1819 1 
and  the  Hon.  Elizabeth  Georgiana  Lake, 
born  in  1821. 

The  peerage  has  now  become  extinct. 

The  family  of  Lake  first  rose  to  emi- 
nence in  the  reign  of  James  the  First, 
when  Sir  Thomas  Lake  was  Secretary  of 
State,  and  his  brother  Arthur  was  made 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  The  Chris- 
tian name  of  Warwick,  which  has  been 
borne  by  several  members  of  the  family, 
was  originally  derived  from  Sir  Lancelot 
Lake,  of  Canons,  co.  Middlesex,  having 
married  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Cheke.  of  Pirgo,  by  Lady  Elizabeth  Rich, 
daughter  of  Robert  Earl  of  Warwick. 
Sir  Thomas  Lake,  the  elder  son  of  this 
marriage,  left  an  only  daughter  and  heir, 
Mary,  married  to  James  Duke  of  Chanies, 
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(who  through  that  marriage  became  pos- 
sessed of  Canons,  and  buUt  the  seat  im- 
mortalized in  Pope's  satire) ;  and  the 
younger  son,  Warwick  Lake,  esq.  was 
grandfather  of  the  Indian  general,  Gerard 
first  Viscount  Lake. 


Hon.  Edward  R.  Petek. 

JtoM  8.  In  Wilton  Crescent,  in  bis 
54th  year,  the  Hon.  Edward  Robert 
Petre ;  uncle  to  Lord  Petre. 

He  was  the  third  and  youngest  son  of 
Robert-Edward  ninth  Lord  Petre,  and  his 
only  son  by  his  second  wife  Juliana-Bar- 
bara, younger  daughter  of  Henry  Howard, 
esq.  of  Glossop,  sister  to  Mary- Bridget 
Lady  Petre  (the  wife  of  Robert- Edward 
tenth  Lord  Petre,  son  of  the  ninth  Lord 
by  his  former  marriage,),  and  also  sister 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Some  years  since  Mr.  Petre  was  a 
distinguished  supporter  of  the  sports  of 
the  field,  and  his  name  gained  some  pro- 
minence by  his  winning  the  Great  St. 
Leger  Stakes  at  Doncaster  several  times. 
He  also  took  some  interest  in  politics, 
espousing  the  cause  of  Reform. 

He  married,  July  21,  1829,  the  Hod. 
Laura-Maria  Stafford- Jeraingham,  second 
sunriving  daughter  of  Lord  Stafford,  and 
had  issue  a  daughter. 

LiBUT.-CoL.  Hon.  John  Massy. 

March  7.  At  his  residence,  Longford 
terrace,  Dublin,  aged  53,  the  Hon.  John 
Massy,  Lieut. -Colonel  on  half  pay  unat- 
tached ;  uncle  to  Lord  Massy. 

He  was  bom  June  4,  1795,  the  third 
son  of  Hugh  third  Lord  Massy,  by 
Margaret-Everina,  youngest  daughter  of 
William  Barton,  of  Grove,  co.  Tipperary, 
esq.  He  entered  the  army  in  1814,  and  in 
the  following  year  took  part  in  the  Water- 
loo campaign.  He  had  been  on  the  half- 
pay  list  since  1826,  but  received  the  rank 
of  Lieut. -Colonel  in  the  brevet  on  the 
birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Nov.  23, 
1841. 

He  married,  April  12,  1828,  EUzabeth, 
daughter  of  the  late  Edward  Homewood, 
esq.  of  Maidstone  ;  and  by  that  lady,  who 
survives  him,  he  had  issue  three  sons  and 
one  daughter :  1.  Richard  Hugh-Stephen ; 
2.  William-Augustus;  3.  Dawson-Dunbar; 
and  4.  Grace- Elizabeth-Elinor. 


Sir  C.  W.  Kent,  Bart. 

May  8.  At  the  Regent's  Park  Bar- 
racks, aged  29,  Sir  Charles  William  Egle- 
ton  Kent,  the  third  Bart.  (1782)  of  Fom- 
ham  St.  Genevieve,  Suffolk,  Lieutenant  in 
the  1st  Life  Guards. 

He  was  the  great-grandson  of  Sir 
Charles  Egleton,  who  was  knighted  when 
sheriff  of  London  and  Middlesex  in  1743, 


and  who  by  Sarah,  only  daughter  of 
Samuel  Kent,  esq.  of  Fomham  St.  Gene- 
vieve, and  sister  and  heir  of  Samuel  Kent, 
esq.  left  issue  Charles,  who  assumed  tha 
name  of  Kent  after  Egleton  in  pursuance  of 
the  will  of  his  natural  grandfather,  aa4 
was  created  a  Baronet  in  1783. 

His  son  Sir  Charles  the  second  Baronet 
married  Lady  Sophia  Margaret  Lygoii« 
daughter  of  William  first  Earl  Beauchamp, 
and,  dying  in  Dec.  1834,  left  issue  an  only 
child,  his  successor,  the  subject  of  the 
present  notice. 

Sir  Charles  William  Kent  received  bif 
commission  of  Cornet  in  the  1st  Life  Guards 
the  loth  Feb.  1837,  and  that  of  Lieutenant 
the  16th  August  1839. 

Having  died  a  bachelor,  his  baronetcf 
has  become  extinct.  He  has  left  person^ 
and  fxmded  property  which  has  been  estir 
mated  for  duty  at  200,000^  besides  reel 
estates  said  to  realize  20,000^.  a  year.  Hie 
nearest  relatives  are,  his  cousin-germen 
Sir  John  Hayford  Thorold,  Bart,  and  hie 
aunts  Sarah-Anne,  wife  of  Leonard  Wel- 
banke  Childers,  esq.  and  Louisa- Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Sir  John  Litchford  of  Boothby 
Pagnal,  co.  Lincoln. 

Sir  J.  F.  Dundas,  Bart. 

June  16.  At  Richmond,  Surrey,  aged 
63,  Sir  James  Fullarton  Dundas,  the 
third  Baronet,  of  that  place,  and  of  Llen- 
elly,  CO.  Carmarthen  (1815),  a  Major- 
General  in  the  service  of  the  Hon.  Eeet 
India  Company. 

He  was  the  fifth  but  second  surviving 
son  of  Sir  David  Dundas,  M.D.  the  first 
Baronet,  Physician  to  King  George  the 
Third,  by  Isabella,  daughter  of  William 
Robertson,  of  Richmond,  esq.  He  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  East  Indie 
Company  as  a  cadet  on  the  Bengal  estab- 
lishment in  1804,  and  joined  the  artillery, 
in  which  he  attained  the  rank  of  Colonel, 
Jan.  18,  1837.  He  had  been  previously 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major-General  in 
the  Bengal  army,  Dec.  1,  1829. 

He  succeeded  to  the  dignity  of  e 
Baronet,  Nov.  13,  1840,  on  the  death  of 
his  elder  brother  Sir  William  Dundaf, 
who  was  unmarried. 

Sir  James  was  also  a  bachelor ;  and  ii 
now  succeeded  by  his  brother  Capt.  John 
Burnett  Dundas,  R.N.  who  married  in 
1828  Caroline,  third  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  John  Jeffreys,  Rector  of  Bamee, 
Surrey. 

Admiral  Sir  W.  Hotham,  G.C.B. 

May  31.  At  Windsor,  aged  76,  Sir 
William  Hotham,  G.C.B.  Admiral  of  the 
Red. 

Sir  William  Hothani  was  born  in  Feb* 
1772,  the  second  son  of  General  Hothanif 
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His  body  was  deposited  on  the  7th  of 
June  in  the  family  vault,  at  Binfield,  Berks, 
attended  by  the  three  sons  of  the  deceased ; 
the  Rev.  C.  Hotham,  W.  Harvey,  esq. 
R.  Harvey,  jun.  esq.  J.  Hawkesley,  esq. 
S.  Watson,  esq.  and  H.  St.  Leger,  esq. 


Colonel  of  the  14  th  Foot,  (a  younger 
brother  of  Admiral  William  the  first  Lord 
Hotham,  and  of  Sir  Beaumont  afterwards 
the  second  Lord,  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,) 
by  Diana,  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  War- 
ton  Pennyman,  Bart. 

Having  entered  the  royal  navy  at  an  early 
age,  he  was  Lieutenant  of  the  Victory 
under  Nelson,  and  served  on  shore  at  the 
seige  of  Bastia  in  1795.  He  obtained  the 
rank  of  Post  Captain  in  the  Cyclops,  a 
small  frigate  stationed  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Oct.  7,  1794.  He  returned  to 
England  about  the  month  of  Feb.  1796; 
and  in  the  same  year  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  the  Adamant,  a  50-gun  ship  em- 
ployed in  the  North  Sea.  The  Adamant 
was  the  only  two-decked  ship  that  re- 
mained with  Admiral  Duncan  off  the 
Texel,  during  the  alarming  mutiny  of  1 797. 
In  the  same  year  he  served  at  the  memo- 
rable battle  of  Camperdown,  for  which  he 
received  a  medal.  Some  time  after  he  was 
ordered  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on 
which  station  be  continued  upwards  of 
three  years,  and  assisted  at  the  destruction 
of  la  Preneuse  French  frigate. 

On  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in  1803, 
Captain  Hotham  was  appointed  to  the 
Raisonable,  of  64  guns,  and  again  employed 
in  the  North  Sea  ;  but,  tbe  then  fatiguing 
service  in  that  quarter  causing  extreme  in- 
disposition, he  was  some  time  after  obliged 
to  retire  from  active  service.  He  subse- 
quently commanded,  in  succession,  the 
Sea  Fencibles  at  Liverpool,  and  the  Royal 
Sovereign  yacht ;  the  latter  of  which  he 
retained  until  his  advancement  to  the  rank 
of  Rear-Admiral,  Dec.  4,  1813.  He  was 
nominated  a  K.C.B.  Jan.  2,  1815  ;  became 
a  Vice-Admiral,  July  19,  1821  ;  and 
Admiral  of  the  Blue  in  1837  ;  and  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Bath  in  1840.  He  was  also  in  the  receipt 
of  an  Admiral's  good-service  pension. 

Sir  William  Hotham  married  first,  in 
June  1804,  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward 
Jeynes,  Knt.  who  was  a  banker  at  Glou- 
cester, and  by  that  lady,  who  died  on 
on  the  21st  Aug.  1827,  he  had  issue  four 
sons  and  one  daughter  :  1.  Augustus, 
Captain  on  half- pay  in  her  Majesty's  ser- 
vice ;  2.  Anne,  married  in  1829  to  Robert 
Harvey,  esq.  of  Langley  Park,  Bucks ;  3. 
the  Rev.  Edwin  Hotham,  Rector  of  South 
Cave,  "Yorkshire,  who  married  in  1838 
Harriet,  fifth  daughter  of  Sir  John  Geers 
Cotterell,  Bart,  and  has  issue;  4.  John 
William,  a  Lieut.  R.N. ;  and  5.  Frederick 
Ernie,  who  died  in  Sept.  1831,  in  his  12th 
year. 

Sir  William  married  secondly,  in  June 
1825,  Jane  Seymour,  widow  of  Roger 
Pettiwanl,  esq.  of  Great  Finborough  hall, 
Suffolk. 


Sir  John  Db  VstLLE. 

June  1 .  At  the  house  of  his  father-in- 
law  Thomas  Tindal,  esq.  Aylesbury,  aged 
49,  Sir  John  De  Veulle,  Bailiff  of  the  Isle 
of  Jersey. 

He  was  the  only  son  of  John  De 
Veulle,  esq.  by  Miss  Messervy.  He  was 
admitted  an  advocate  of  the  Royal  Conrt 
of  Jersey  in  1819  ;  was  elected  Jurat  of 
that  court  in  1827  ;  and  appointed  Bailiff 
or  chief  magistrate  of  Jersey  in  1831,  on 
which  occasion  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  from  King  William  the  Fourth, 
March  2,  1831. 

He  married,  in  1829,  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  Tindal,  esq.  of  Aylesbury,  brother 
to  the  late  Chief  Justice  Tindal. 


Colonel  Sorbll. 

Jan.  29.  Colonel  William  Sorell,  late 
Governor  of  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Colonel  Sorell  was  tbe  eldest  son  of 
Lieut.-Gen.  William  Alexander  Sorell,  of 
the  Coldstream  Guards,  and  Colonel  of 
the  48th  Regiment.  He  entered  the  army 
August  18,  1790,  as  Ensign  in  the  31st 
Regiment,  and  proceeded  on  service  to 
the  West  Indies,  with  the  2nd  grenadier 
battalion,  in  1793,  and  in  that  and  subse- 
quent years  served  in  the  army,  under  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby,  at  the  captures  of 
Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  and  St.  Lucia, 
the  siege  of  Fort  Bourbon,  the  night  at- 
tack on  the  Vigie,  and  the  assault  of 
Morne  Forlun^e,  where  he  was  severely 
wounded.  In  1797  he  was  appointed 
aide-de-camp  to  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  James 
Pulteney.  He  served  in  the  expedition 
to  North  Holland,  in  1799,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  the  action  of  August  27,  on  the 
landing  near  the  Helder,  as  also  those  of 
Sept.  10  and  Oct.  2  and  6  of  the  same 
year.  As  military  secretary,  he  accompa- 
nied the  army  to  Ferrol  and  the  coast  of 
Spain  in  1800.  Having  returned  to  Eng- 
land, he  continued  to  serve  with  the  army 
on  the  south  coast  until  appointed  Major 
in  the  43rd  regiment,  Aug.  11,  1804 ;  the 
2nd  battalion  of  which  he  commanded 
during  the  organisation  and  training  of 
tbe  light  brigade  under  Sir  John  Moore. 
On  the  17th  April,  1807,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Lieut.-Colonel,  and  ap- 
pointed Deputy  Adjutant-general  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

In  1816  Colonel  Sorell  proceeded  to 
Van  Diemen's  Land  as  govenKH*,  and 
during  the  period  of  years  in  which  he 
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conducted  the  affairs  of  that  rising  colony 
he  secured  the  full  approbation  of  the 
government  at  home.  The  following 
extracts  from  an  historical  work  (**  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  Moral,  Physical,  and 
Political,"  edited  by  Mr.  R.  Montgomery 
Martin),  on  the  colony,  by  a  local  writer, 
will  show  how  highly  his  character  was 
appreciated  in  his  public  capacity  by  the 
colonists  themselves : — 

'*  Courteous  and  affable,  he  won  golden 
opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people  ;  secured 
the  universal  affection  and  esteem,  whilst 
his  readiness  to  correct  abuse  or  error — 
which  his  clear  and  comprehensive  mind 
easily  traced  to  its  source — rendered  his 
popularity  as  unbounded  as  it  was  merited. 
Prior  to  his  embarkation  for  England,  an 
address,  expressive  of  the  most  affectionate 
attachment,  and  recapitulating  the  nume- 
rous benefits  he  had  secured  for  the  land 
he  had  for  several  years  ruled,  was  pre- 
sented, to  which  a  suitable  and  earnest 
reply  was  returned.  Each  colonist  seemed 
as  if  he  were  losing  a  cherished  personal 
friend.  The  people  followed  him  en 
masse  to  the  shore,  all  eager  to  manifest 
their  regard — to  receive  a  parting  glance 
— the  sorrowing  countenances  around 
giving  token  how  much  he  was  beloved. 
This  was  the  golden  age  of  Tasmania." 

Capt.  Warrand,  R.N. 

May\1.  At  Brixton,  aged  73,  Thomas 
Warrand,  esq.  Captain  R,N. 

He  obtained  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  in 
Feb.  1800  ;  and  assisted  at  the  capture  of 
two  Spanish  corvettes,  in  Barcelona  road, 
by  the  boats  of  the  Minotaur  74,  and 
Niger  troop-ship,  under  the  directions  of 
Capt.  James  Hillyar,  on  the  3rd  of  Sept. 
following.  He  afterwards  received  the 
Turkish  gold  medal  for  his  services  on  the 
coast  of  Egypt. 

We  next  find  Mr.  Warrand  serving  as 
signal- Lieu  ten  ant  to  Sir  Robert  C  alder  at 
the  capture  of  two  Spanish  line-of-battle 
ships,  July  22,  1805 ;  and  subsequently 
commanding  the  Bloodhound  gun-brig, 
on  the  Downs  station,  where  he  captured 
a  small  French  privateer,  Aug.  6th,  1810. 
Some  time  after  this,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Sealark  schooner,  of  ten  12-pounder 
carronades  and  fifty  men,  in  which  he  cap- 
tured, after  a  long  and  severe  action,  La 
Ville  de  Caen,  privateer,  of  sixteen  long 
4 -pounders  and  75  men,  on  the  Plymouth 
station,  July  21st,  1812.  The  enemy's 
loss  amounted  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  men 
killed,  and  about  the  same  number 
wounded ;  the  Sealark  had  seven  slain, 
and  twenty- two,  including  her  commander 
and  Mr.  Alexander  Gunn,  midshipman, 
wounded,  several  of  them  dangerously. 
This  gallant  action  procured  Lieut.  War- 


rand immediate  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
Commander  ;  and  on  the  15th  of  the  fol- 
lowing month  he  was  re-appointed  to  the 
Sealark,  then  rated  a  sloop  of  war.  On 
the  22nd  of  Sept.  1813,  he  obtained  a  pen- 
sion for  his  wounds.  His  advancement  to 
the  rtok  of  Captain  took  place  July  27th, 
1825. 


Capt.  W.  J.  Purchas,  R.N. 

July  2.  At  his  residence,  Parker's 
Piece,  Cambridge,  aged  60,  William  Jar- 
dine  Purchas,  esq.  Captain  R.N.  a  ma- 
gistrate for  the  county  and  borough  of 
Cambridge. 

He  was  the  younger  son  of  John  Pur- 
chas, esq.  Alderman  of  Cambridge,  by 
Elizabeth  Sharpe,  daughter  of  a  clergy- 
man in  Suffolk  ;  and  brother  to  the  Ute 
Capt.  John  Purchas,  of  the  76th  Foot, 
who  fell  before  Plattsburg  in  America. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Purchas  was  bom  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  1788.  He  entered  the  Royal 
Navy,  in  1803,  under  the  patronage  of 
Admiral  Sir  Henry  Trollope  ;  and  served 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  as  midship- 
man, under  the  Hon.  Alan  Hyde  (after- 
wards Lord)  Gardner,  in  the  Hero  74, 
Ville  de  Paris  110,  and  Bellerophon  74, 
on  the  Channel  and  North  Sea  stations. 
He  was  consequently  present  at  the  capture 
of  two  Spanish  line-of-battle  ships,  by 
Sir  Robert  Calder,  July  22,  1805~;  of 
four  French  two-deckers,  by  Sir  Richard 
J.  Strachan,  Nov.  4,  in  the  same  year; 
and  at  the  surrender  of  Rear-Adm.  Linois, 
to  part  of  the  squadron  under  Sir  John 
B.  Warren,  March  13,  1806. 

In  1809,  the  Bellerophon,  then  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Samuel  Warren,  was 
attached  to  the  Baltic  fleet ;  and  on  the 
7th  of  July  Mr.  Purchas  served  in  her  « 
barge  at  the  capture  and  destruction  of 
seven  Russian  gun-boats,  a  large  armed 
ship,  and  twelve  transports,  near  Percola 
Point,  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  On  iht 
7th  of  December  following  he  passed  his 
examination  ;  and  on  the  9th  was  pro- 
moted into  the  Erebus  sloop,  Capt,  Wil- 
liam Autridge. 

Lieut.  Purchases  subsequent  appoint- 
ments were: — Oct.  13th,  1813,  from  the 
Erebus  to  the  Carnation  sloop.  Captain 
George  Bentham,  fitting  out  for  the  Ja- 
maica station  ;  March  25,  1827,  to  the 
Alert  sloop,  Capt.  John  Smith  ;  and  Sept. 
5,  1817,  to  be  first  of  the  Scamander 
frigate,  Capt.  William  Elliot,  C.B.  em- 
ployed at  the  Leeward  Islands.  His  com- 
mission as  Commander  bore  date  Dec.  7,  ^ 
1818  ;  from  which  period  he  remained  on  ^ 
half-pay  for  nearly  six  years. 

In  Sept.  1824  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Esk  20,  on  the  African  station,  where  he 
captured  nine  Brazilian,  Dutch,  andSpanish 
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vessels,  with  2,249  slaves,  between  July  17) 
1825,  and  Feb.  8, 1827.  He  subsequently 
assisted  ia  completing  the  establishment  at 
Fernando  Po  ;  conveyed  stock  from  St. 
Helena  to  Ascension  ;  and  brought  home 
a  quantity  of  gold  dust  and  ivory,  with 
which  he  arrived  at  Spitbead,  May  Ist, 
1828.  Soon  after  the  Esk  was  visited  by 
King  George  the  Fourth  and  his  Royed 
Highness  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  who 
personally  complimented  her  gallant  com- 
jmander  for  his  brilliant  deeds.  He  was 
immediately  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Post 
Captain,  and  appointed  to  the  Royal 
Adelaide,  120  guns.  His  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  Captain  took  place  on  the  16th 
of  the  same  month. 

Having  retired  from  active  service,  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  his 
native  town,  officiating  constantly  both  as 
a  county  and  borough  magistrate,  and 
commanding  by  his  amiable  manners  the 
esteem  and  regard  of  all  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 

He  married  Aug.  18,  1820,  Jane, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Hills,  esq.  of  Chancery  Lane. 

His  body  was  deposited  in  the  family 
vault  in  Trinity  church,  Cambridge,  on 
the  10th  of  July. 

LiBUT.-COLONKL  FoRD,  R.M. 

May  25.  In  the  Royal  Marine  Bar- 
racks, Woolwich,  aged  58,  Lieut.-Colonel 
Robert  Ford. 

This  gentleman  was  present,  as  mid- 
shipman of  the  Henry  Addington,  at  the 
gallant  repulse  of  Admiral  Linois'  squad- 
ron in  the  China  seas,  in  1804.  In  No- 
vember of  the  same  year  he  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  Royal  Marines.  He 
served  in  the  Channel  fleet,  blockading  the 
French  ports  ;  in  Canada,  under  Sir  Alex- 
ander Cochrane ;  in  the  West  Indies  in 
1805  to  1808  ;  and  in  pursuit  of  Jerome 
Bonaparte's  squadron,  with  whom  his  ship 
exchanged  shots.  He  disembarked  in 
Portugal  with  a  battalion,  which  secured 
a  landing  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
army ;  and  subsequently  served  in  the 
expedition  to  Walcheren.  He  was  made 
Acting  Captain  of  the  Ramilies,  by  Sir 
A.  Cochrane,  on  the  coast  of  America, 
having  commanded  the  Marines  of  the 
squadron  at  the  taking  of  Moose  Island 
and  the  bombardment  of  Stonytown,  in 
1813 ;  was  engaged  at  the  capture  of 
Washington  and  action  before  Baltimore, 
where  he  succeeded,  through  casualties,  to 
the  command  of  his  battalion ;  assisted  at 
New  Orleans  in  storming  the  batteries  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Mississipi ;  volun- 
teered under  General  Nicholls,  with  the 
Creek  Indians,  in  the  Floridas,  till  the 
pnoe ;  was  alio  engaged  ia  various  boat 


attacks  on  the  coast  of  America  ai|4  in 
the  West  Indies*  and  was  three  timei 
slightly  wounded. 

Charlbs  Buller,  Esq. 

May  17.  At  Richmond,  aged  7t» 
Charles  Buller,  esq. 

This  gentleman  was  the  sixth  and 
youngest  son  of  John  Buller,  esq.  of  M orir 
val,  in  Cornwall,  M.P.  for  Exeteri  aad  a 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  by  Anne,  sister  to 
the  late  Sir  William  Lemon,  Bart. 

He  was  formerly  in  the  East  India 
Company^s  civil  service  at  Bengal. 

In  the  parliament  of  1826  he  sat  for  tlM 
borough  of  West  Looe,  on  a  vacancy  oopa- 
sioned  by  the  retirement  of  his  brotlicr 
Jsmes  BttUer,  esq. 

He  married  Barbara- Isabella,  daughter 
of  Colonel  Kirkpatrick ;  and  was  father  cMf 
Charles  Buller,  esq.  barrister  at  law,  M.P. 
for  Liskeard,  formerly  chief  secretary  to 
Lord  Durham  in  Canada,  afterwards  it* 
cretary  to  the  Board  of  Control,  and  noir 
at  the  head  of  the  Poor  Law  Commisaion. 


William  Z.  L.  Ward,  Eaci. 

May  26.     Aged  88,  William  Zooeha  , 
Lucas  Ward,  esq.  of  GuiUborongh  HaU, 
Northamptonshire,  a  Deputy  Lieutenant 
and  magistrate  of  that  county. 

He  was  the  son  and  heir  of  John  Lucas, 
esq.,  by  Anne,  daughter  of  John  Ward, 
esq.  of  Guilsborongh.  In  1783  he  as- 
sumed the  additional  name  of  Ward  ia 
compliance  with  the  will  of  his  ubcLb  Sir 
Thomas  Ward,  of  Guilsborougb,  Knt. 
who  died  in  1778.  Sir  Thomas  was  im- 
mediately succeeded  by  his  nephew  Richanl 
Ward ;  but  the  latter,  dying  soon  alter, 
was  succeeded  by  the  gentleman  now  de- 
ceased, who  was  Sherif  of  the  county  in 
1785. 

Mr.  Ward  married,  in  1783,  Mary,  only 
child  and  heiress  of  Richard  Lambe,  ceq. 
of  Great  Addington,  co.  Northampton, 
and  eventually  heiress  to  her  uncles,  Wil- 
liam Lambe,  esq.  of  Stanwick,  and  the 
Rev.  Robert  Lambe,  of  Great  Addingtoa ; 
and  had  issue  four  sons  and  two  dangk^ 
ters.  The  former  were,  1.  William } 
2.  Robert- Lambe,  who  died  i.  p. ;  3« 
Richard,  in  holy  orders;  4.  John,  who, 
having  married,  in  1811,  Tbeodoeia  da 
Malsburgh,  only  surviving  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Sir  Egerton  Leigh,  Bart,  by 
Theodosia,  only  daughter  and  eventually 
heiress  of  Sir  Edward  Boughton,  Bart., 
assumed  in  1831  the  additional  names  of 
Boughton-Leigh.  The  daughters  weiVt 
Marianne,  married  to  William  Abbot,  esq. 
of  Wamford  Park,  Hampshire,  and  Caro* 
line,  married  to  William  Fowler  Jones, 
esq.  of  Ashurst  Park,  Kent. 
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G.  A.  FULLBRTON,  ESQ. 

Auf,  16, 1847.  In  his  72d  year,  George 
Alexander  FuUerton,  esq.  of  Tockington 
Manor,  Gloucestershire,  and  Ballintoj,  co. 
Antrim. 

He  was  the  only  son  of  Dawson  Down- 
ing, esq.  of  Rowesgift,  co.  Londonderry, 
hy  Catharine  Follerton,  niece  and  heiress 
of  Alexander  Fnllertoo,  esq.  of  Ballintoy 
castle :  and  be  assumed  the  name  of  Fuller- 
ton,  in  compliance  with  a  testamentary 
injunction  of  his  great-uncle. 

Mr.  Fullerton  has  left  issue  three  sons 
and  five  daughters.  The  former  were, 
Alexander  George  Fullerton,  esq.  Captain 
in  the  army  on  half- pay,  who  married  in 
1833  Lady  Georgiana  Leveson  Gower, 
second  daughter  of  Earl  Granville,  (a  lady 
well  known  as  the  author  of  *'  Grantley 
Manor  "  and  other  novels,)  and  has  issue ; 
2.  George-Main,  Captain  in  the  14th 
Light  Dragoons ;  3.  David,  Lieutenant  in 
the  48th  Foot.  The  daughters:  1.  Ca- 
tharine ;  S.  Amy ;  3.  Susan ;  4.  Frances, 
married  to  Sir  Andrew  Armstrong,  Bart, 
of  Gallow,  in  the  King's  County;  5.  Mary- 
Anne. 


James  Watt,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

June  2.  At  Aston  hall,  Warwickshire, 
in  his  80th  year,  James  Watt, -esq.  F.R.S. 

Mr.  Watt  was  the  last  surviving  son  of 
the  illustrious  improver  of  the  steam 
engine.  He  was  born  on  the  5th  Feb. 
1769.  Inheriting  a  large  share  of  the 
powerful  intellect  of  his  distinguished 
father,  to  the  extension  of  whose  fame  he 
had  for  the  last  thirty  years  shown  the 
most  zealous  and  truly  filial  devotion,  he 
united  to  great  sagacity  and  a  masculine 
understanding  the  varied  acquirements  and 
literary  tastes  of  a  well-cultivated  mind. 
His  name  will  long  be  remembered  in  as- 
sociation with  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Boulton, 
as  they  were  for  nearly  half  a  century 
successfully  engaged  in  carrying  out  those 
inventions  and  improvements  by  which  the 
genius  of  his  father  was  immortalized. 
For  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life,  he  had 
comparatively  retired  from  active  business, 
and  had  devoted  much  time  and  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  his  extensive  estates 
in  the  counties  of  Radnor  and  Brecon, 
where  his  tenantry  will  have  to  lament  the 
loss  of  a  kind,  energetic,  and  liberal  land- 
lord. 


Thomas  Stbele,  Esq. 

June  15.  At  Peele's  Coffee-house, 
Fleet-street,  (some  weeks  after  an  attempt 
at  self-destruction,)  Thomas  Steele,  esq. 
MA. 

Mr.  Steele  was  educated  at  Magdalene 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the 
d«gree  of  M.A.  io  1820.     He  was  at* 


taohed  to  scientific  investigation,  and  an 
ardent  supporter  of  Don  Pedro  in  Por-> 
tugal ;  but  he  was  best  known  as  the  faith- 
ful and  constant  follower  of  the  late  Mr. 
OXonnell  in  his  political  efforts,  and  he 
received  from  the  demagogue  the  title  of 
"Head  Pacificator"  of  Ireland. 

The  following  remarks  upon  his  decease 
are  from  the  Standard  newspaper : — 

*'  The  purest,  perhaps  indeed  the  only 
pure,  spirit  which  the  vile  Repeal  agitation 
produced  has  passed  away  ft'om  amongst 
us.  Poor  Tom  Steele  is  no  more.  What 
a  fate  was  his  !  Highly  gifted  by  natiire, 
eminently  distinguished  at  Cambridge 
University,  with  a  buoyant  spirit  and 
an  ample  fortune,  all  shone  brightly 
through  the  vista  before  him.  Mark  the 
sequel.  With  a  broken  spirit,  and  a  bro- 
ken heart,  and  a  broken  fortune,  he  died, 
almost  deserted,  at  an  inn  in  Loudon — a 
pauper,  alas !  but  not  a  beggar.  He  was 
a  follower  of  O'Connell  in  every  thing  but 
that.  When,  in  consequence  of  a  late 
deplorable  attempt,  his  destitution  was 
made  known  *  many  who  differed  from  his 
opinions  hastened  to  his  relief;  and  in  k 
few  days  contributions  were  poured  in 
which  would  soon  have  swelled  into  a 
fortune.  There  could  have  been  no  doubt 
about  it.  But  Steele  was  not  of  Ireland's 
**  mendicant  patriots. *'  His  gratitude 
shed  tears  at  the  offer  which  his  noble 
nature  would  not  permit  him  to  accept. 
The  country  which  he  loved  and  that  from 
which  he  sought  to  separate  were  strangely 
contrasted  in  their  conduct  towards  him. 
Ireland  gave  him  words,  England  deeds. 
Ireland  took  his  life,  England  gave  him  a 
grave.  How  bitter  musf  have  been  the 
reflections  of  that  deathbed !  Steele's  great 
mistake  was  this  : — Unadmonished  by  the 
fate  of  many  who  preceded  him,  he,  a 
Protestant,  was  credulous  enough  to  put 
faith  in  Roman  Catholic  professions.  The 
faction,  as  is  their  wont,  flattered  him, 
and  used  him,  and  neglected  him.  May 
his  fate  warn  others.  Poor  fellow  !  what 
must  have  been  his  feelings  when  he  found 
Lord  Brougham,  whom  he  had  so  often 
denounced,  hastening  to  his  aid,  and  Colo- 
nel Perceval,  chief  amongst  the  Orange- 
men, watching  by  his  deathbed  I  Fare 
thee  well,  noble,  honest,  victimized,  Tom 
Steele!  A  braver  spirit,  in  a  gentler 
heart,  never  left  earth— let  us  humbly 
hope  for  that  home  where  the  weary  find 
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rest. 

The  body  of  Mr.  Steele  was  conveyed 
to  Dublin,  and  was  borne  to  the  tomb  br 
four Tipperary  men, after  "lying in  state,'' 
as  it  was  termed,  in  Conciliation  Hall. 
The  four-wheeled  carriages  in  the  proces- 
sion did  not  exceed  30.  The  attendance 
on  foot  and  in  Dnblin  can  wit  very  grut. 
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The  procession  haying  arriyed  at  Glassne- 
yin  cemetery,  the  coffin  was  deposited  in 
the  same  inclosure  (but  not  in  the  same 
yault)  as  that  containing  the  remains  of 
0*Connell. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  Steele  Charles 
Studderty  esq.  of  Newmarket-house,  co. 
Clare,  comes  in,  in  fee,  for  an  estate  of 
1,000/.  a>year,  including  the  beautiful  and 
picturesque  demesne  of  Cullane,  in  the 
county  of  Clare. 

William  Mortlock,  Esq. 

June  22.  At  Cambridge,  aged  57 » 
William  Mortlock,  esq. 

He  was  born  on  the  29th  of  May,  1791» 
the  sixth  and  youngest  son  of  the  late 
John  Mortlock,  esq.  banker  at  Cambridge 
and  M.P.  for  that  borough  in  Parliament. 
His  elder  brother,  Thomas  Mortlock,  esq. 
is  still  at  the  head  of  the  banking  estab- 
lishment ;  another  brother,  Sir  John 
Cheetham  Mortlock,  was  commissioner  of 
the  Excise ;  and  a  sister  married  Dr.  Kaye, 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Mortlock  held  the  appointment  of 
distributor  of  stamps  for  the  County  of 
Cambridge  and  Isle  of  Ely ;  which  office 
he  filled  with  the  fullest  satisfaction  and 
efficiency.  The  principle  which  guided 
him  in  the  many  acts  of  charity  and  bene- 
yolence  to  which  he  deyoted  himself,  was 
not  to  found  new  institutions  for  the  dis- 
pensation of  relief  to  the  distressed  and 
comfort  to  the  affiicted,  but  to  sustain  and 
improve  those  hospitals  and  almshouses 
which  already  existed.  He  therefore,  in 
1818,  generously  gave  500/.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  re-building  the  well-known  alms- 
houses in  Cambridge  founded  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Knight  in  1647,  which  had  be- 
come so  greatly  dilapidated  that  without 
such  timely  aid  the  benevolent  intentions 
of  the  founder  would  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  defeated.  Mr.  Mortlock,  in  the 
year  1826,  contributed  a  further  donation 
of  200/.  for  the  repair  of  these  almshouses, 
and  also  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  erec- 
tion of  land-marks  on  the  Swaffham  pro- 
perty which  was  left  for  the  support  of 
the  almshouses,  and  which  produces  a  net 
income  of  nearly  50/.  These  almshouses 
are,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Mortlock's 
generous  gift,  now  called  the  Knight  and 
Mortlock's  almshouses. 

Other  objects  of  his  care  were  the  in- 
mates of  the  hospital  of  St.  Anthony  and 
St.  Eligius,  whose  weekly  pittance  was 
scanty  and  insufficient.  He  accordingly 
made  their  case  known  to  the  charitable 
and  the  wealthy,  and  himself  set  the  ex- 
ample of  contributing  to  their  amelioration 
by  a  munificent  gift. 

His  body  was  interred  at  St.  Edward's 
church  on   Monday,  June  27 ;   snd  the 
19 


funeral  was  attended  by  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  and  the  three  brothers  of  the  de- 
ceased, together  with  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  took  that  opportunity  of 
testifying  their  respect  to  the  memory  of 
departed  worth. 


Nicholas  Carlisle,  Esq.  K.H.  D.C.L. 

Aug,  27,  1847.  At  Margate,  in  his 
77th  year,  Nicholas  Carlisle,  esq.  K.H. 
D.C.L. ,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  upwards  of  40 
years  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries. 

Mr.  Carlisle  traced  his  descent  from  his 
ancestor  in  the  fifth  degree,  John  Carlisle, 
of  Witton  le  Wear  in  Uie  county  of  Dur- 
ham, who  was  there  buried  on  the  26th  of 
May,  1670.  He  was  himself  bom,  we 
believe,  in  the  city  of  York,*  where  he 
was  baptized  in  the  church  of  Bishophill 
the  Younger  on  the  8th  Feb.  1771* 

His  father  married,  first,  Miss  Elisa- 
beth Hutchinson,  an  immediate  descend- 
ant from  Colonel  Hutchinson,  who  defended 
Nottingham  Castle;  and,  secondly,  Su- 
sanna Skottowe,  to  whose  father  Captain 
Cook,  our  celebrated  circumnavigator, 
owed  his  education ;  and  her  sister,  Anne, 
was  the  wife  of  Robert  Wood,  esq.  the 
author  of  the  Essay  on  Homer,  and  of 
magnificent  works  on  the  ruins  of  Pal- 
myra and  Balbec.  Mr.  Carlisle  was  the 
son  of  the  last-named  lady ;  while  his  half- 
brother,  the  late  celebrated  surgeon,  Sir 
Anthony  Carlisle,  was  the  fruit  of  the 
first  marriage. 

After  receiving  a  "  hAmble  education  *' 
from  the  Rev.  James  Lawson  at  West  Wit- 
ton,  in  Yorkshire,t  Mr.  Carlisle  entered 
the  naval  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany; in  which  he  attained  the  post  of 
purser,  and,  enjoying  opportunities  of 
private  trade,  he  amassed  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  most  of  which  he  expended 
as  joint  housekeeper  with  his  brother,  to 
whom  he  was  much  attached,  and  whom 
he  thus  assisted  at  the  commencement  of 
his  professional  career. 

On  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Brand 
(which   occurred    Sept.  11,  1806,)   Mr. 

*  The  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
in  his  last  annual  address,  said  at  Stilling- 
ton,  CO.  Durham,  which  had  been  the 
birth-place  of  Mr.  Carlisle's  father.  See 
Memorials  of  the  Family  of  Carlisle,  p. 
257. 

t  *•  At  West  Witton,  in  this  delightful 
dale  (Wensleydale),  the  author  received  his 
humble  education  under  the  Rey.  James 
Lawson."  These  are  his  own  words  in 
the  Description  of  the  Endowed  Grammar 
Schools,  ii.  918  :  and  this  was  not  exactly 
the  "usual  grammar-school  education'' 
mentioned  in  the  addroM  of  the  Finn.  R.  S» 
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Carlisle  became  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  Secretary  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
being  elected  a  Fellow,  in  order  to  qualify 
him,  on  the  22nd  Jan.  1807.  His  com- 
petitor was  the  late  Dr.  Dibdin,  who,  in 
his  Literary  Reminiscences,  pp.  751  et 
»eq.  has  given  some  account  of  the  con- 
test. **  In  my  personal  history  of  com- 
petitorship  (he  says)  nothing  equalled  the 
struggle  which  I  endured  for  succeeding 
to  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Brand.  Mr.  Brand  was  rather  the  act- 
ing Secretary  for  the  gtiaH  Secretary ; 
that  situation  being  held  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 

Wright I    had    powerful    friends 

within  and  without  Kensington.  Alas  I  I 
had  one  enemy,  or  rather  opponent, 
more  powerful  than  all  my  friends  united ; 
one,  who,  in  proportion  to  his  support  of 
the  favourite,  was  as  unintermitting  in 
his  opposition  to  myself. . .  In  short,  I  had 
to  combat  the  Director  of  the  Society  in 
the  person  of  Samuel  Lysons*,  esq.  How- 
ever, I  did  not  allow  a  feather  of  my 
wings  to  droop.  The  morning,  or  rather 
the  evening,  of  contest  at  length  arrived. 
My  Kensington  friends, — the  Vicar  (Mr. 
Ormerod),  Rev.  D.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Wil- 
lis, and  Mr.  Delafield,  accompanied  me  to 
Holylands'  coffee-house,  hard  by,  where 
we  dined,  before  '  the  note  of  preparation ' 
was  heard.  The  issue  is  well  known. 
On  *  the  house  dividing,'  there  appeared 
120  votes  for  my  antagonist,  and  77  for 
myself  Dr.  Dibdin  adds  that  he  lost 
seven  votes  by  mistake,  from  so  many  of 
his  friends  inadvertently  taking  up  the 
"  House  list."  *'  The  favourite  (he  adds) 
proved  to  be  the  present  Nicholas  Car- 
lisle, esq.  a  worthy  and  respectable  gen- 
tleman, and  author  of  many  laborious 
and  useful  works,  which  it  was  found 
he  could  execute  in  perfect  compatibility 
with  the  execution  of  his  duties  as  Secre- 
tary to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  There 
was  a  third  candidate,  whose  name  I  have 
forgotten  ;  but  I  believe  he  had  not  a 
dozen  votes. " 

In  the  passage  last  cited  Dr.  Dibdin 
has  given  a  very  just  general  idea  of  Mr. 
Carlisle's  character  and  career.  He  was 
A  man  of  amiable  personal  manners ;  he 
was  the  compiler,  rather  than  author,  "  of 
many  laborious  and  useful  works,"  and  he 
never  did  more  for  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries than  what  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary. He  superintended  its  domestic 
arrangements  (on  a  scale  it  could  not 
properly  afford) ,  he  regularly  attended  all 
its  meetings,  and  he  duly  issued  all  its 
formal  circulars  and  letters  of  thanks. 
Beyond  this,  he  formed,  for  the  sum  of 
300/.  in  1809,  the  General  Index  to  the 
first  fifteen  volumes  of  Archseologia  (the 
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Society's  quarto  Transactions)  ;  in  1815 
he  compiled,  for  a  suitable  payment,  a 
Catalogue  of  the  Society *s  Library  and 
Collection  of  MSS.  ;  and  in  1844  he  com- 
piled, for  a  second  sum  of  300/.  the  Index 
to  the  second  fifteen  volumes  of  the  Ar- 
chseologia.  His  only  communications 
were  two  ;  the  first,  in  1808,  **  A  copy  of 
the  Certificate  of  the  Marquis  of  Win- 
chester and  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  upon 
the  contest  in  1569  between  the  officers 
of  Arms  and  the  Dean  and  Prebendaries 
of  Westminster,  concerning  the  Hearse  of 
the  Lady  Catharine  Knowles  ;  with  the 
Earl  Marshal's  decree  on  the  subject,'* 
transcribed  from  the  Harleian  Manu- 
scripts ;  which  was  printed  in  the  Archae- 
ologia,  vol.  XVI.  pp.  279—291.  The 
other,  in  1813,  '*  A  description,  and  copy, 
of  an  ancient  roll,  preserved  in  the  Advo- 
cates' Library  at  Edinburgh,  and  known 
by  the  title  of  Bagimont's  Roll ;  being  a 
Roll  of  the  Benefices  within  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland :"  this  was  printed  in  the  Ar> 
chseologia,  vol.  XVII.  pp.  231—253. 

He  had  scarcely  settled  himself  in  the 
Society's  apartments  at  Somerset  House, 
when  he  devoted  his  time  to  the  laborious 
task  of  compiling  a  Topographical  Dic- 
tionary of  England.  This  was  published 
in  two  volumes  quarto,  1808,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  Topographical  Dictionary  of 
Ireland,  in  one  volume  quarto,  1810;  by 
a  similar  volume  for  Wales,  in  1811  ;  and 
by  a  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Scot- 
land, and  of  the  Islands  of  the  British 
Seas,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  1813. 

In  the  last  mentioned  year  he  also  com- 
piled an  Index  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  4to,  1813. 

In  1818  he  completed,  in  two  volumes 
octavo,  "  A  concise  Description  of  the 
endowed  Grammar  Schools  in  England 
and  Wales  ;  '*  the  materials  for  which  he 
had  collected  by  means  of  circular  inqui- 
ries, a  copy  of  which  he  had  communicated 
to  our  Magazine  in  Dec.  1816  (see  vol. 
Lxxxvii.  i.  12). 

His  next  work  bears  the  title  of  **  Col- 
lections for  a  History  of  the  antient 
Family  of  Carlisle.  1822."  4to.  and  in  a 
similar  volume,  dated  1B26,  he  published 
"  Collections  for  a  History  of  the  an- 
tient Family  of  Bland." 

In  1825  he  printed  '*  Hints  on  Rural 
Residences,"  small  quarto.  This  was  a 
cento  of  extracts  from  Price,  Repton,  Pap- 
worth,  and  other  authors,  arranged  under 
heads.  He  was  at  this  time  contemplating 
the  erection  of  a*'  rural  residence"  for  him- 
self, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Putney  ;  but 
his  means  were  soon  very  seriously  abridged, 
in  consequence  of  an  injudicious  invest- 
ment of  his  savings. 

Having  been  employed  to  make  a  Ge» 
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neral  Index  to  the  first  fourteen  Reports  of 
the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Acts 
of  58th  and  59th  Geo.  III.  to  inquire  con- 
cerning Charities  in  England  and  Wales, 
Mr.  Carlisle  was  next  led  to  compile  a 
small  but  interesting  volume  which  is 
entitled,  *'  An  historical  Account  of  the 
Origin  of  the  Commissions  appointed  to 
inquire  concerning  Charities  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  an  Illustration  of  several 
old  Customs  and  Words  which  occur  in 
the  Reports.  1828.'*  8vo.  (reviewed  in 
Grent.  Mag.  xcviii.  i.  430). 

For  some  time  Mr.  Carliote  was  himself 
one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charities, 
and  accompanied  some  of  tbi  ir  circuits  of 
inquiry,  but  we  are  not  aware  when  this 
appointment  either  commenced  or  termi- 
nated. 

Mr.  Carlisle  also  assisted  in  drawing  up 
Returns  to  Parliament  on  the  state  of  the 
Population,  and  on  the  subject  of  the  Poor 
Laws. 

In  1812,  at  the  recommendation  of  Sir 
Herbert  Taylor,  Mr.  Carlisle  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  assistant  librarian  of  the 
King's  Library  at  Buckingham  House, 
and  after  that  collection  had  been  in  1833 
transferred  to  the  nation  by  King  George 
the  Fourth,  and  rooms  were  subsequently 
erected  for  its  reception  at  the  British 
Museum,  Mr.  Carlisle  was  one  of  the 
gentlemen  who  accompanied  it  (see  vol.  I. 
of  our  present  Series,  p.  21),  and  he  con- 
tinued his  attendance  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum until  within  a  few  months  of  his 
death. 

In  1828  Mr.  Carlisle  was  appointed  one 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Chamber, 
on  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  Sir  Henry  Dash  wood,  Bart.  He  forth- 
with undertook  to  investigate  the  history 
of  that  establishment,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  published  the  result  in  a  volume 
entitled  *' An  Inquiry  into  the  Place  and 
Quality  of  the  Gentlemen  of  his  Majesty's 
Most  Honourable  Privy  Chamber  ; " 
royal  8vo.  (reviewed  in  Gent.  Mag.  vol. 
xcix.  i.  54.) 

In  1837  Mr.  Carlisle  published  "A 
Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  William 
Wyon,  esq.  A.R.A.  Chief  Engraver  of  the 
Royal  Mint."  8vo.  To  this  work  there 
is  both  a  Postscript  and  a  Supplement, 
which  relate  to  the  controversy  respecting 
the  relative  merits  of  Wyon  and  Pistrucci, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  warmly  advocated 
by  Mr.  Hamilton,  one  of  the  Vicic-Presi- 
dents  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

He  received  the  orders  of  the  Iron 
Crown  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and 
the  Danish  order  of  the  Dannebrog,  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  long-continued 
but  unsuccessful .  attempts  to  establish 
profMsonhips  of  the  English  Language 


in  various  continental  universitiei.  Theie 
honours,  and  that  of  the  Guelphic  Order. 
conferred  upon  him  in  conjunction  with 
other  prominent  literary  and  scientific 
characters,  appear  to  have  directed  his 
mind  to  the  general  subject  of  orders  of 
knighthood ;  and  he  compiled  **  A  condie 
Account  of  the  several  Foreign  Orders  of 
Knighthood,  and  other  marks  of  honour* 
able  distinction,  especially  of  such  as  have 
been  conferred  upon  British  Subjects : 
together  with  the  names  and  achieve* 
ments  of  those  gallant  men  who  have 
been  presented  with  honorary  swords,  or 
plate,  by  the  Patriotic  Fund  Institution." 
Roysd  8vo.  1839  (reviewed  in  our  present 
Series,  vol.  XI.  pp.  621^626). 

Mr.  Carlisle  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  in  1814,  and  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Iri^  Academy  in  1815.  He 
was  also  an  honorary  member  of  the  So* 
ciety  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastie^upon- 
Tyne,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern 
Antiquaries  at  Copenhagen,  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sweden  at  Stockholm,  the 
Literary  Society  of  Iceland,  the  Society 
of  Literature  and  Art  of  Conrland  at 
Mitau,  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety at  Philadelphia,  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  Belles  Lettres  at  Palermo, 
and  the  ArchKological  Institute  at  Rome. 
In  1835  the  University  of  Oxford  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 

We  conclude  with  the  character  be- 
stowed on  the  subject  of  this  memoir  in 
the  last  annual  address  of  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Society : — 

"  Mr.  Carlisle  was  remarkable  for  the 
zeal  that  he  displayed  in  whatever  he  un- 
dertook to  perform,  whether  for  the  pub- 
lic service  or  in  behalf  of  his  friends ;  and 
his  persevering  industry  and  unwearied 
activity  were  commensurate  to  his  seaL 
Pure  and  universal  benevolence  was  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  his  private  cha- 
racter, and  in  his  social  capacity  he  died, 
as  he  had  lived,  without  reproach." 

A  bust  of  Mr.  Carlisle,  we  believe  Irf 
one  of  the  family  of  Wyon,  is  placed  in 
the  meeting- room  of  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries. 


Francis  Martin,  Esq.  F.S.A. 

June  3.  In  the  College  of  Arms,  in  his 
82nd  year,  Francis  Martin,  esq.  Claren- 
ct'ux  King  of  Arms,  and  F.S.A. 

He  was  the  third  of  the  five  sons  of 
Francis  Martin  of  Charterhouse  Square, 
some  time  Secretary  to  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  from 
which  he  retired  in  1797,  and  died  in 
1808. 

The  late  Clarenceux  entered  the  College 
as  Bluemantie  Pursuivant,  1 7tb  Jnne^  1 797 ; 
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was  made  Windsor  Herald,  24th  April, 
1819  ;  Norroy  King  of  Arms,  5th  Febru- 
ary, 1839;  and  Clarenceux,  28th  April, 
1846.  He  had  filled  the  office  of  Treasu- 
rer  of  the  College  of  Arms  since  the  year 
1840. 

Mr.  Martin  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  Jan.  8,  1801. 
He  communicated  to  the  Society,  in  the 
year  1839,  remarks  upon  an  ancient  Seal, 
and  a  Charter  of  Charles  VI.  of  France, 
elucidating  the  origin  of  the  Tressure  of 
Scotland;  printed  in  the  ArchKologia, 
vol.  XXIII.  pp.  387—392. 

Mr.  Martin  was  unmarried.  His  body 
was  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  Ken  sal 
Green. 


William  Robinson,  Esa.  LL.D. 

June  1.  At  Tottenham,  aged  71,  Wil- 
liam Robinson,  esq.  LL.D.  barrister-at- 
law,  a  Deputy  Lieutenant  and  Magistrate 
for  Middlesex,  and  F.S.A. 

Having  directed  his  attention  to  the 
local  history  of  the  parish  in  which  his 
property  was  situated,  and  its  vicinity, 
Mr.  Robinson  became  the  author  of 
several  volumes  of  Middlesex  topography, 
of  which  the  first  was  the  History  of 
Tottenham,  published  in  1818  ;  and  the 
next  that  of  Edmonton,  published  in 
1819.  In  the  same  year  he  reprinted 
(from  the  edition  of  1631}  '*  The  Life  and 
Death  of  the  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton. 
By  T.  B/'  (See  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine for  Jan.  1820,  p.  44.) 

In  1820  Mr.  Robinson  published  "The 
History  and  Antiquities  of  the  parish  of 
Stoke  Newington;''  and  in  1823  a  His- 
tory of  Enfield,  in  two  volumes.  In 
1840  he  completed  a  second  edition  of  his 
History  of  Tottenham,  in  two  volumes. 
His  last  work  was  a  History  of  Hack- 
ney, also  in  two  volumes,  published  in 
1843. 

He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  March  25,  1819;  and  on 
the  3d  May,  1822,  he  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws,  from  the  university 
of  Aberdeen. 

In  1825  he  published  a  legal  compila- 
tion, entitled  "The  Magistrate's  Pocket- 
Book ;  or.  Epitome  of  the  Duties  and 
Practice  of  a  Justice  of  Peace  out  of  Ses- 
sions, alphabetically  arranged;"  and  on 
the  25th  May,  1827,  he  was  called  to  the 
bar  by  the  Hon.  Society  of  the  Middle 
Temple. 

In  1837  he  published  "  A  Breviary  of 
the  Poor  Laws,  intended  for  the  use  of 
Justices  of  the  Peace." 

On  the  28th  Jan.  1803  Dr.  Robinson 
married  Mary,  second  daughter  of  William 
Ridge,  esq.  of  Chichester  ;  by  whom  he  had 
a  numerous  family.   The  names  of  some  of 


his  deceased  children  are  mentioned  in  the 
History  of  Tottenham,  second  edit.  ii.  66, 
and  more  particularly  his  eldest  son,  Mr. 
William  Robinson,  a  midshipman  R.N. 
who  died  in  1827,  and  a  memoir  of  whom 
was  published  in  our  Magazine,  vol. 
xcviii.  i.  277.  One  of  the  daughters  of 
Dr.  Robinson  is  married  to  Sir  Frederic 
Madden,  K.H.  Keeper  of  the  Manuscripts 
at  the  British  Museum  ;  another  to  the 
Rev.  Francis  Michael  MacCarthy,  M.A. 
Vicar  of  Loders,  Dorsetshire  ;  and  a  third 
to  the  Rev.  Lancelot  Arthur  Sharpe,  M.A* 
Rector  of  Tackley,  Oxfordshire. 

A  Portrait  of  Dr.  Robinson,  drawn  by 
F.  Simonau,  was  engraved  by  J.  Mills, 
1822. 


W.  H.  Rosser,  Esq.  F.S.A. 

May  27.  In  Claremont-square,  Pen* 
tonville,  aged  56,  William  Henry  Rosser, 
esq.  F.S.A. 

He  was  one  of  the  well-known  firm  of 
Messrs.  Rosser,  solicitors,  of  Gray's  Inn 
Place,  and  lately  of  Dyer's  Buildings, 
Holborn.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  on  the  13  th  of 
March,  1823.  In  December,  1835,  he 
exhibited  the  body  of  an  Egyptian  Ibis, 
or  Ardea,  the  mummy  of  which  he  had 
lately  unrolled  (see  Archseologia,  XXVI. 
483).  This  paper  he  afterwards  amplified, 
and  it  was  printed,  with  engravings,  in 
our  Magazine  for  August,  1836,  p.  145. 
In  January,  1839»  he  exhibited  to  the 
Society  a  bronze  figure  of  a  stag  (supposed 
to  be  part  of  an  antient  candlestick), 
found,  in  1834,  in  a  meadow  at  Nursting, 
near  Redbridge,  Hants,  of  which  there 
is  a  figure  and  account  in  Archseologia, 
XXVIIL  441. 

In  March,  1840,  he  communicated  to 
the  Society  two  letters,  accompanying  the 
exhibition  of  a  Rubbing  from  an  engraved 
Sepulchral  Stone  in  Brading  church,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  (Archseologia,  XXIX. 
373). 

Mr.  Rosser  was  for  many  years  a  con- 
stant attendant  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries ;  and,  we  believe, 
contributed  many  of  the  reports  of  the 
Society's  proceedings  which  appeared  in 
the  Literary  Gazette.  He  was  also  an 
occasional  contributor  to  this  Miscellany. 

During  several  years  Mr.  Rosser  was  a 
very  useful  member  of  the  Committee  and 
Council  of  the  Literary  Fund  Society. 

In  consequence  of  investigations  by  Mr. 
Crofton  Croker  and  Mr.  Kempe,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1828,  on  the  Roman  encampment 
at  Holwood  hill,  near  Keston,  the  sup- 
posed site  of  Noviomagus,  an  agreeable 
club  was  formed  by  some  members  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  ;  and  Mr.  Rosser 
became  the  indefatigable  Secretary  of  the 
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Noviomagian  Society,  displaying  consider- 
able invention  and  humour  in  the  sportive 
record  of  their  learned  and  convivial  pro- 
ceedings. This  Society  still  exists  under 
the  patronage  of  its  original  President,  T. 
Crofton  Croker,  esq.  and  has  included 
amongst  its  members  many  of  the  Fellows 
of  the  parent  Society,  who  have  taken  the 
most  lively  interest  in  archaeological  pur- 
suits. On  the  formation  of  the  (second) 
ArchKological  Association  Mr.  Rosser  ad- 
hered to  that  party,  and  became  an  active 
member  of  its  Council. 

'*  Mr.  Rosser's  good  humour  was  over- 
flowing and  inexhaustible ;  and  his  per- 
sonal appearance  typified  the  man.  Robust 
and  well-looking,  simple  and  without  a 
grain  of  affectation,  he  had  refused  to  fall 
in  with  the  Wellingtonian  fashion,  and 
continued  to  wear  the  now  seldom  seen 
but  becoming  Hessian  boot ;  whilst  at  the 
same  time  his  lusty  throat,  denuded  of  the 
swaddling  of  neckcloth,  caused  him  to  be 
particularly  observed  at  the  meetings  of 
the  antiquarian  throng.  Many  who  read 
this  brief  notice  will  remember  the  excel- 
lent person  whose  too  early  death  it 
records,  from  the  harmless  eccentricity  of 
costume  to  which  we  have  alluded ;  and 
we  may  add  that  the  outward  show  (not 
even  skin-deep)  pertained  to  one  whose 
inward  parts  were  all  an  honour  to  human 
nature.  Mild  in  manners,  but  firm  in 
purpose,  he  was  indeed  an  unquestionable 
example  of  what  the  poet  has  declared  to 
be  'the  noblest  work  of  God.'  He  is 
sincerely  lamented  by  all  who  walked  with 
him  in  the  intellectual  and  social  paths  of 
life." — (Literary  Gazette.) 

Mr.  Rosser  was  twice  married ;  and  has 
left  issue  by  both  marriages.  His  widow 
and  children  have  great  cause  to  deplore 
their  premature  loss. 


Rev.  Thomas  Leigh,  M.A. 

June  10.  At  his  Rectory  bouse,  near 
London  Bridge,  aged  77,  the  Rev.  Tho- 
mas Leigh,  M.A.  Rector  of  St.  Magnus 
in  the  city  of  London,  and  of  Wickham 
Bishop's,  Essex. 

He  was  one  of  the  two  sons  of 
Edward  Leigh,  esq.  surgeon,  of  Ash  bourn, 
Derbyshire,  by  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Brian  Hodgson,  esq.  of  the  same  place, 
and  sister  to  Mrs.  Porteus,  the  wife  of 
the  Bishop  of  London.  His  only  brother, 
Charles  Brian  Leigh,  esq.  was  an  officer  in 
the  East  India  Company's  service,  and  died 
in  India ;  and  his  only  sister,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Leigh,  died  at  Oxford  in  June,  1844. 

Mr.  Leigh  was  educated  at  Christ 
college,  Cambridge;  where  he  graduated 
B.A.  1793,  M.A.  1796.  In  1803  Bisho)> 
Porteus  collated  him  to  the  rectory  of 
Wickham  Bishop's,  Essex;  in  1805  to 


the  rectory  of  Pattiswick  in  the  same 
county  ;  and  in  1808  to  the  united  recto- 
ries of  St.  Magnus  London  Bridge,  and 
St.  Margaret  Ilsh-street,  whereupon  he 
resigned  Pattiswick. 

Mr.  Leigh  married,  June  2,  1808, 
Emma-Mason,  only  daughter  and  heiress 
of  William  Morris,  esq.  then  of  Havering 
hall,  Essex ;  but  before  of  Wantisden 
hall,  Suffolk. 

Mr.  Leigh  lost  his  eldest  daugbtw, 
Emma,  June  19,  1826,  in  her  17th  year; 
and  Oct.  3,  1827,  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  his  amiable  lady  (see.Grent.  Mag. 
xcvii.  ii.  380).  He  had  presented  his 
eldest  son,  the  Rev.  Edward  Morris 
Leigh,  to  the  rectory  of  Goldhanger  with 
Little  Totham,  Essex;  on  whose  death, 
in  Aug.  1846,  he  presented  to  the  same 
united  livings  his  second  son,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Brian  Leigh.  He  has  also  left 
two  other  sous  and  one  daughter.  His 
children  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  a 
most  tender  and  affectionate  parent.  Mr. 
Leigh  was  a  truly  conscientious  parish 
priest,  and  was  much  beloved  by  his 
flocks  both  in  town  and  country.  He  re- 
ceived a  handsome  present  of  plate  two  or 
three  years  since  from  his  London  pa- 
rishioners. 

The  rectory  of  St  Michael  Crooked- 
lane  is  now  united,  in  accordance  with  an 
act  of  parliament  providing  for  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  New  London  Bridge,  to  that 
of  St.  Magnus  London  Bridge,  by  which 
arrangement  the  present  incumbent  of  St. 
Michael's,  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Dakins,  D.D. 
succeeds  also  to  the  rectories  of  St.  Mag- 
nus and  St.  Margaret's  Thames-street. 

He  was  buried  near  the  remains  of  his 
son  at  Goldhanger,  Essex. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Marks. 

May  22,  1847.  At  Great  Missenden, 
Bucks,  aged  68,  the  Rev.  Richard  Marks, 
late  Vicar  of  that  parish. 

Mr.  Marks  was  in  early  life  in  the 
Royal  Navy :  and  in  one  year  was  twice 
wrecked,  first,  on  the  2nd    Feb.  in  his 

Majesty's  ship  P on  an  island  near 

the  large  town  of  C— — ,  and  again  in 

October  following,  in  the  N ,  off 

the  coast  of  Holland.  He  afterwards 
served  for  three  years  in  the  Elxpedition 
44,  Capt.  T.  Wilson,  employed  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  then  joined  the  De- 
fence, Capt.  Greorge  Hope,  in  which  he 
was  present  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 
At  this  period,  to  quote  his  own  words, 
''  Such  vras  the  determined  manner  in 
which  I  went  through  all  the  boisterous 
duties  of  my  station,  that  I  was  appointed 
to  head  a  party  of  the  boarders  in  time  of 
action,  and  also  to  oommaRd  a  company 
of  men  selected  to  combat  and  extingiodsh 
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fire  whenever  it  might  occur  in  the  ship. 
In  short,  I  left  my  companions  at  a 
distance,  carried  all  before  me,  and  was 
among  the  very  first  who  received  promo- 
tion from  the  Commander-in-chief  after 
the  close  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  in 
which  the  D[efence]  took  no  minor 
part." 

After  twelve  years'  unremitting  service, 
and  when  he  had  been  four  years  Lieute- 
nant of  the  C »  he  obtained  leave 

to  return  home.  He  had  become  gradually 
impressed  with  deep  convictions  of  his 
religious  responsibilities,  which  led  him  to 
volunteer  his  services  in  the  instruction  of 
the  crew  to  which  he  was  attached,  who 
were  destitute  of  any  duly  authorized 
pastor.  This  *' labour  of  love"  he  for 
some  time  continued  with  considerable 
success,  but  he  was  subsequently  checked 
by  his  superior  officer,  and  in  fact  forced 
to  suppress  his  well-meant  exertions.  This 
painful  discouragement  provoked  him  to 
seek  his  release  from  the  service  ;  and,  on 
obtaining  it,  he  immediately  directed  his 
studies  to  obtain  ordination  in  the  Church, 
a  wish  which  was  soon  after  accomplished. 

In  1820  he  was  presented  to  the  vicar- 
age of  Great  Missenden  by  the  trustees 
of  J.  Oldham,  esq. ;  but,  with  characteristic 
obedience  to  his  conscientious  convictions, 
he  resigned  that  benefice  about  three  years 
before  his  death,  on  finding  his  strength 
unequal  to  its  duties. 

Mr.  Marks  communicated  his  religious 
history,  in  an  anon3rmou8  form,  to  *'  The 
Christian  Guardian,"  in  several  papers 
bearing  the  signature  of  Aliquis ;  these 
were  afterwards  published  (still  ano- 
nymously) in  a  volume  entitled  '*  The 
Retrospect ;  or,  Review  of  Providential 
Mercies."     Mr.  Marks  also  published, — 

Danger  and  Duty ;  or,  a  few  Words  on 
the  present  State  of  the  Times,  and  in 
behalf  of  Truth,  Righteousness,  and  Peace. 
1842.  12mo. 

A  Letter  to  bis  Christian  Friends,  on 
the  subject  of  certain  Tractarian  notices 
of  his  late  publication,  "  Danger  and 
Duty." 

Sea  Sermons;  or,  plain  addresses  in- 
tended for  public  worship  on-board  of 
Merchant's  Vessels,  and  for  private  use 
among  seamen  and  plain  people.  1843. 
12mo. 

Sermons,  with  an  accompanying  Prayer 
to  each :  intended  for  reading  in  families 
and  sick  rooms.  1845.  ISmo. 

The  plan  and  style  of  his  Sea  Sermons 
were  suggested  by  the  •'  Village  Sermons  " 
of  the  Rev.  George  Burder,  to  the  perusal 
of  which  Mr.  Marks  attributed  his  own 
recall  from  a  state  of  thoughtless  sin,  and 
deep  conviction  of  religious  duty. 


Henry  Zschokke. 

June  27.  At  Aarau,  in  Switzerland, 
in  his  78th  year,  Henry  Zschokke,  whose 
name  fills  no  mean  page  in  the  annals  of 
German  Literature  and  Swiss  history. 

A  native  of  Magdeburg,  in  Prussia, 
Zschokke  commenced  life  by  joining  a 
company  of  strolling  players,  and  after- 
wards studied  philosophy  and  divinity  at 
Frankfort- on-the- Oder.  After  many  yean 
of  travels  and  varied  adventures,  he  devo- 
ted himself  to  the  education  of  youth,  and 
fixed  his  residence  in  Switzerland  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  His  political 
services  to  Switzerland  were  important, 
and  he  ever  after  considered  it  as  his 
adopted  country.  For  the  last  forty 
years  he  resided  in  his  peaceful  retreat  at 
Aarau,  whilst  his  pen  almost  unceasingly 
brought  forth  works  of  philosophy,  his- 
tory, criticism,  and  fiction.  His  produc- 
tions belong  to  the  pure  school  of  classic 
German  literature,  and  his  histories  of 
Bavaria  and  Switzerland  remain  as  noble 
monuments  of  talent.  His  beautiful  tales 
have  been  translated  into  almost  every 
language.  His  chequered  life  had  en- 
dowed him  with  a  rare  insight  into  the 
springs  of  human  actions,  and  few  writers 
in  any  age  or  country  have  more  largely 
contributed  during  the  course  of  a  long 
life  to  entertain  and  improve  their  fellow 
men. 


Thomas  Miles  Richardson,  Sen. 

March  7.  At  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in 
his  64th  year,  Mr.  Thomas  Miles  Richard- 
son, landscape  painter. 

He  was  bom  in  that  town  on  the  15th 
May,  1 784  ;  his  family  for  many  genera- 
tions had  been  settled  in  the  county  of 
Northumberland,  and  claim  to  have  de- 
scended from  Humphrey,  Lord  Dacre, 
whose  father.  Sir  Hugh  Ridley,  was 
cousin  to  Bishop  Ridley  **  the  martyr." 
Mr.  Richardson  at  an  early  age  evincing 
a  talent  for  drawing,  his  father  determined 
to  apprentice  him  to  an  engraver  in  the 
town,  who,  however,  died  before  this  in- 
tention was  carried  out.  The  profession 
of  a  surgeon  was  next  thought  of,  but  the 
youth  entertaining  a  strong  aversion  to  it, 
and  moreover  having  a  mechanical  turn  of 
mind,  persisted  in  being  apprenticed  to  a 
cabinet-maker  and  joiner,  whom  he  served 
seven  years,  suflfering  great  hardships  and 
misery  during  a  considerable  part  of  the 
time  from  the  brutality  of  his  master. 
Notwithstanding  the  privations  he  en* 
dured,  and  the  exactions  demanded  of 
him,  for  like  the  Israelites  of  old  he  was 
required,  not  only  to  make  bricks,  but  to 
gather  straw  for  them  also  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  was  compelled  to  plane  deals  **to 
keep  him  oat  of  mischief," — that  is,  to 
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prevent  him  from  drawing,  he  still  found 
occasional  opportunities  of  practising  his 
favourite  pursuit.  The  term  of  his  servi- 
tude haviQiif  expired,  he  started  in  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account,  and  continued 
in  it  for  five  years. 

In  1806,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
who  was  master  of  St.  Andrew's  Gram- 
mar School  at  Newcastle,  Mr.  Richardson 
was  appointed  his  successor ;  when  all 
his  spare  time  was  occupied  in  the  study 
of  painting,  but  more  from  a  love  of  the 
art  than  from  any  idea  of  pursuing  it  as 
a  profession.  His  health  however  began 
to  show  symptoms  of  an  alarming  charac- 
ter ;  and,  his  medical  advisers  having  re- 
commended a  sea  voyage,  he  shipped  him- 
self on  board  a  Newcastle  trader,  and  in 
due  time  arrived  in  London.  Here,  pas- 
sing along  the  Strand  one  day,  he  saw  in 
a  shop-window  a  drawing  by  David  Cox, 
which  he  very  much  wished  to  possess; 
but  his  finances  would  not  allow  him  to 
pay  the  price  demanded,  twenty  guineas ; 
he  therefore  returned  to  the  window  and 
studied  it  for  a  full  hour.  The  sight  of 
this  picture  determined  his  future  career ; 
he  went  back  to  Newcastle,  his  health 
having  improved,  with  the  fixed  purpose 
of  emulating  what  he  so  much  admired. 
Mr.  Richardson  in  after  years  used  to  say, 
he  would  buy  that  drawing  at  any  price 
could  he  but  meet  with  it,  as  it  was  the 
incentive  to  his  own  subsequent  success. 

After  practising  as  a  drawing- master 
about  seven  years,  he  resigned  his  appoint- 
ment at  the  school,  in  order  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  the  profession  he  had 
chosen.  The  first  picture  of  any  magni- 
tude be  painted  was  a  "  View  of  New- 
castle from  Gateshead  Fell,"  which  was 
purchased  by  the  corporation  of  the  town. 
This  was  followed  by  many  other  excellent 
works,  principally  landscape  and  marine 
views  from  the  picturesque  scenery  in  his 
native  county  and  places  adjoining  it ; 
many  of  these  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  and  the  British  Institution. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  New  Water- 
colour  Society,  to  which  he  contributed 
many  valuable  drawings.  During  the 
autumn  of  last  year  an  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  Mr.  Richardson  and  his  sons 
was  open  at  Newcastle,  which  showed 
their  talent  and  industry  in  a  most 
favourable  light. 

In  1816,  he  and  the  late  Mr.  Dixon 
commenced  an  illustrated  work  in  aqua- 
tint, of  the  Scenery  about  Newcastle  and 
the  northern  counties  ;  but  very  few  num- 
bers appeared.  In  1833  his  brother,  Mr. 
M.  A.  Richardson,  and  himself,  under, 
took  the  joint  publication  of  the  **  Castles 
of  the  English  and  Scottish  Borders,"  a 
splendid  work,  intended  to  aupplj  the  de- 


fects of  Scott's  ''Border  Antiqvitiet.'* 
This  was  a  work  got  up  in  a  superior 
style ;  the  plates  were  in  mezzotint,  and 
engraved  by  him  without  any  assistance 
wluitever ;  but,  in  consequence  of  thit» 
the  delay  between  the  periods  of  publi- 
cation very  materially  reduced  the  snb« 
scriptions,  diminished  by  deaths,  remova]S| 
and  otherwise,  so  that  after  two  numbers 
had  appeared  and  a  third  also  nearly  com* 
pleted,  the  work  was  relinquished.  A  few 
years  previous  he  had  etched,  apd,  in  con- 
junction with  his  brother,  published*  % 
series  of  etchings  of  antiquities  in  New^ 
castle- upon-Tyne,  many  of  which  are  now 
levelled  with  the  ground  ;  and  at  different 
times  engraved  his  large  views  of  Melrose 
and  Dryburgh  Abbeys,  as  also  by  the  aid 
of  a  private  lithographic  press,  produced 
various  prints  of  the  ''  Side,  Newcastle," 
'<  Easby  Abbey  on  the  Swale,"  *'  Alnwick 
Bridge,"  and  several  other  subjects  of  great 
excellence,  both  as  regards  design  and 
manipulation. 

After  devoting  nearly  thirty-six  years  of 
his  life  to  the  practice  of  the  arts,  his 
constitution,  never  robust,  began  to  give 
way,  and  on  the  7th  of  March  he  breathed 
hi9  last,  leaving  a  widow  and  large  family, 
of  whom  the  eldest  surviving  is  the  pre- 
sent valuable  member  of  the  Old  Water* 
colour  Society. 

As  a  landscape  painter,  Mr.  Richardson 
obtained  considerable  reputation,  not  only 
in  his  own  locality  but  cdso  in  the  metro- 
polis. His  conception  was  good,  his 
execution  bold,  original,  and  true  to  na- 
ture. In  the  delineation  of  castles  and 
ruins  seen  under  the  effects  of  sunset,  he 
was  surpassed  by  few ;  and  his  arrange- 
ment and  treatment  of  aerial  perspective 
were  eminently  successful.  Art  Umon 
Journal. 


Mr.  Thomas  Cole. 

Lately.  At  his  residence  near  the  town 
of  Catskill,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
at  a  comparatively  early  age,  Mr.  Thomas 
Cole,  one  of  the  best  landscape  painters 
in  the  States. 

Thomas  Cole  was  of  English  extraction; 
his  parents  emigrated  while  he  was  yet 
young,  with  the  hope  of  bettering  their 
fortunes.  His  father  established  a  paper- 
hanging  manufactory  in  Ohio,  and  it  was 
while  assisting  in  the  business  that  the 
son  learned  the  rudiments  of  his  art.  At 
length  a  portrait-painter  visited  the  place 
where  he  lived,  whose  works  so  awakened 
his  dormant  spirit,  that  he  left  bis  home 
suddenly  to  follow  out  the  object  he  had 
so  much  at  heart.  Amid  many  difficulties 
and  mnch  privation  he  found  his  way  to 
Philadelphia,  and  theoce  to  New  York, 
where  he  set  up  his  easel  in  a  garret. 
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His  talents  soon  introduced  him  to  the 
notice  of  his  elder  brother  artists,  and 
likewise  to  some  wealthy  patrons ;  from 
the  former  he  received  professional  advice 
and  assistance,  and  from  the  latter  more 
substantial  encouragement.  He  subse- 
quently visited  Italy  and  England,  and 
finally  settled  down  in  the  land  which  his 
parents  bad  adopted. 

We  find  his  name  in  the  catalogues  of 
our  Royal  Academy  as  having  exhibited 
in  the  year  1830  a  **  View  in  New  Hamp- 
thire,  United  SUtes/'  and  the  ''  Tomb  of 
General  Brock,  Lake  Ontario,  in  Upper 
Canada ;  "  and  in  1831  a  **  View  in  the 
United  States." 

**  No  American  painter,''  says  a  recent 
writer  in  that  country,  ''has  so  com- 
pletely identified  himself  with  his  land's 
features,  his  pencil  having  fulfilled  the 
same  office  to  our  scenery  as  Bryant's 
verse.'* — Art  Union  Journal. 


Mrs.  Andvrson. 

May  1.     At  St  John's  Wood,  aged  41 
Mrs.  Anderson  the  vocalist 

She  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
engraver  Bartolozci,  and  her  surviving 
sister  is  the  celebrated  Madame  Yestris. 
In  the  year  1828,  Miss  Josephine  Barto- 
lozzi  (then  a  pupil  of  Alexander  Lee) 
made  her  debut  as  Rosina,  in  the  "  Bar- 
ber of  Seville,"  at  the  Haymarket  theatre. 
Her  youth  and  personal  recommendations, 
with  her  musical  talent,  attracted  a  great 
audience,  and  for  many  nights  during  the 
season,  in  the  characters  of  Rosina ; 
Apollo,  in  '^  Midas;"  Susanna,  in  the 
*•  Marriage  of  Figaro  ;  '*  the  Page,  in 
"  John  of  Paris ;  "  Margaretta,  in  **  No 
Song  no  Supper ;  "  &c.  she  excited  much 
admiration.  Removing  to  Drury-lane 
next  season,  the  large  arena  of  that  theatre 
was  too  much  for  her  delicate  voice,  a 
mezzo  soprano.  Shortly  afterwards  she 
was  united  to  Mr.  Joshua  Anderson,  then 
a  vocalist  at  the  Haymarket  and  Drury- 
lane  theatres;  and  they  embarked  for 
America;  but  the  trip  was  fatal  to  the 
interest  of  her  husband,  through  a  quarrel 
he  had  with  an  American  passenger  going 
out.  He  was  never  suffered  to  appear, 
and  they  returned  in  a  few  months.  Ma- 
dame Vestris  then  engaged  her  at  the 
Olympic,  since  when  she  has  occasionally 
appeared  at  the  Princess's,  Strand,  and 
other  houses.  The  cares  of  an  increasing 
family  have  withdrawn  her  from  the  stage 
of  late,  and  by  her  decease  seven  children 
are  left,  the  youngest  little  more  than  an 
infant.  Her  remains  were  deposited  in 
the  Kensal  Green  Cemetery. 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

May  2.  Aged  38,  the  Rev.  C.  J^JB^u, 
of  St.  Peter's  chapel,  Birmingham. 

May  14.  At  Horton,  Glouc.  aged  76, 
the  Rev.  John  Turner^  Rector  of  that 
place  and  of  Luckington,  Wilts,  and  a 
magistrate  for  Gloucestershire.  He  was 
presented  to  the  latter  living  in  1821,  and 
to  the  former  in  1830. 

May  18.  At  Penrith,  aged  27,  the 
Rev.  George  Hayton,  Curate  of  Bishop- 
wearmouth.  He  was  son  of  the  late  ReT. 
John  Hayton,  of  Ryhope ;  and  was  of 
University  college,  Durham,  B.A.  1841, 
M.A.  1845. 

May  19.  At  Throxenby  hall,  near 
Scarborough,  aged  70,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Howard,  Rector  of  Burythorpe,  York- 
shire, and  Perpetual  Curate  of  Christ 
church,  Scarborough.  He  was  of  Wor- 
cester college,  Oxford,  M.A.  1803,  and 
was  presented  to  Burythorpe  in  1807  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor. 

May  21.  At  Pimlico,  the  Rev.  WiU 
Ham  Seyer  Lendon,  M.A.  of  Christ 
church,  Oxford;  Rector  of  Wymington 
and  Newton  Bromswold,  Northampton- 
shire. He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  AbelLendon,  M.A.  Rector  of  Friem 
Barnet  and  Totteridge,  Herts,  who  died 
in  1846  (see  our  vol.  XXYL  p.  439),  and 
he  was  Curate  to  his  father  in  those  pa- 
rishes until  the  spring  of  1839,  when  the 
inhabitants  presented  him  on  his  leaving 
with  a  silver  tea-service.  He  was  then 
presented  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lee  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Wymington,  and  in  1841  by  the 
Warden  and  Fellows  of  All  Souls  to  that 
of  Newton  Bromswold. 

May  22.  At  Athlacca  glebe,  cd.  Li- 
merick, the  Rev.  Robert  CrokeTf  Rector 
of  Dromin  and  Athlacca. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Edward  Maberly, 
M.A.  of  Christ  church,  Oxford,  Curate 
of  Mells,  Somerset,  youngest  son  of  Jo- 
seph Maberly,  esq.  of  Harley-street. 

May  25.  At  Leeds,  aged  66,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Ferris,  Vicar  of  Dallington, 
Sussex.  He  was  the  last  surviving  son  of 
the  late  Dean  of  Battle.  He  was  of 
Jesos  college,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1804, 
M.A.  1807,  and  was  presented  toDalling- 
ton  in  1810  by  the  Earl  of  Ashbumham. 

At  Delph,  Saddlewortb,  aged  74,  the 
Rev.  Francis  Gardner^  Perpetual  Curate 
of  Friarmere,  in  the  parish  of  Rochdale, 
Lancashire.  He  was  of  St.  John's  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  B.D.  1826,  and  was  in- 
stituted to  Friarmere  in  1825. 

May  29.  At  Torquay,  aged  44,  the 
Rev.  Frederick  Pym,  Rector  of  Bickleigh, 
Devonshire.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Vice-Adm.  Sir  Samuel  Pym,  K.C.B.  late 
Superintendent  of  Plymouth  dockyard,  by 
a  daughter  of  Edward  Lockyer,  esq.  of 
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Plymouth.  He  was  presented  to  the  per- 
petual curacy  of  Plymstock  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Windsor  in  Dec.  1841,  and 
to  Bickleigh  in  184-  by  Sir  W.  P.  Carew, 
Bart. 

June  4.  At  Mundesley,  Norfolk,  aged 
73,  the  Rev.  Philip  Duval  Avfrertt  Re^r 
of  Scarning  and  Bawdeswell  in  that  county. 
He  was  of  Pembroke  college,  Cambridge, 
B.A.  1800 ;  was  presented  to  Scarning  in 
1808,  and  to  Bawdeswell  in  1818,  by  £. 
Lorn  be,  esq. 

At  Sladnor,  Devonshire,  aged  75,  the 
Rev.  BUM  Webb,  D.D.  Perpetual  Curate 
of  Sherboume,  Warwickshire,  to  which 
he  was  presented  in  1821  by  S.  Ryland, 
esq.  He  was  of  St.  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, B.A.  1797,  M.A.  1800. 

June  5.  At  Anglesea  Ville,  aged  61, 
the  Rev.  John  Standly,  M.A.  Rector  of 
Southo,  Huntingdonshire,  and  a  Rural 
Dean.  He  was  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Cains  college,  Cambridge,  having  gra- 
duated B.A.  1809  as  second  Wrangler  and 
junior  Chancellor's  medallist,  and  dividing 
the  second  Smith's  prize  equally  with  the 
third  Wrangler,  the  present  Rev.  6.  C. 
GK)rham,  B.D.  He  was  instituted  to  the 
vicarage  of  Southo  in  1838. 

June  13.  Aged  71,  the  Rev.  George 
Alloti,  Vicar  of  South  Kirkby,  and  Per- 
petual Curate  of  Bolton  on  Dearne,  York- 
shire. He  was  the  third  son  of  the  Rev. 
John  Allott,  Vicar  of  South  Kirkby,  (son 
of  the  Rev.  Robert  Allott,  and  brother 
to  the  Rev.  James  Allott,  both  previous 
Vicars  of  the  same,)  by  Anne,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Hugh  Hammersley,  of  Doncaster, 
attorney.  He  was  of  Catharine  hall,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  graduated  B.A.  1799, 
M.A.  1814;  was  presented  to  Bolton  on 
Dearne  in  1800  by  W.  Marsden,  esq. 
and  instituted  to  South  Kirkby  in  1813. 

June  15.  At  Boxgrove  vicarage,  Sus- 
sex, aged  86,  the  Rev.  Charles  Webber, 
Canon  Residentiary  of  Chichester,  Vicar 
of  Boxgrove,  and  of  Amport,  Hampshire. 
He  was  formerly  Student  of  Christ  church, 
Oxford,  where  he  graduated  M.A.  1 785. 
He  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Box- 
grove by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  in  1798  ; 
to  the  prebend  of  Bishopshurst  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Chichester  in  1803, 
and  to  the  vicarage  of  Amport  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  in  1808.  He  was 
appointed  Archdeacon  of  Chichester  in 
1808,  and  was  succeeded  by  Archdeacon 
Manning  in  1840.  His  son,  of  the  same 
name,  is  also  a  Canon  Residentiary  of 
Chichester. 

June  17.  At  Eamshill,  Somersetshire, 
aged  75,  the  Rev.  Edward  Combe,  Rector 
of  that  place  and  Donyatt,  Perpetual  Cu- 
rate of  Barrington  and  Drayton.  He  was 
of  Christ  church,  Oxford,  M.A.  1803. 
13 


He  was  presentad  to  the  last-named  in 
1810  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Bristol, 
to  Drayton  in  1810,  Eamshill  (sinecure) 
in  1821,  and  Donyatt  1822,  all  by  R.  T. 
Combe,  esq. 

June  20.  At  Clifton,  near  York,  aged 
48,  the  Rev.  B.  Wileim,  M.A.  F.L.S. 

June  23.  At  sea,  on  board  the  Paiha 
steamer,  on  his  way  home  from  Italy,  tbe 
Rev.  Thomas  JUansden  Agnew,  M.A. 
late  Fellow  of  New  college,  Oxford.  He 
was  son  of  Capt.  T.  R.  Agnew,  2d  R.  Vet. 
Batt.  of  Tipner,  near  Portsmouth ;  and 
was  appointed  Curate  of  Portsea  in  Joly 
1839. 

June  24.  At  the  vicarage.  Little  Mar- 
low,  Bucks,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Birch,  D.D. 
a  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  Rector  of  the 
united  parishes  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  and 
St  Mary  Woolchurch-Haw  in  the  city  of 
London,  and  Vicar  of  Little  Marlow.  He 
was  one  of  the  sons  of  Samuel  Birch,  eaq. 
alderman  of  London,  and  Lord  Mayor  in 
1814,  by  a  daughter  of  John  Fordyce, 
M.D.  He  was  formerly  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  gra- 
duated B.A.  1802  as  10th  Senior  Optime 
and  2d  Bachelor's  prizeman,  M.A.  1805. 
He  was  presented  to  his  city  church  in 
1808,  and  to  Little  Marlow  in  1834,  and 
collated  to  the  prebend  of  Twyford  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul's  in  1819. 
He  was  Chaplain  to  Sir  Charles  Flower  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  1808-9,  and  published  six 
sermons  preached  in  that  capacity,  one  of 
which  was  the  Jubilee  sermon  preached  in 
St  Paul's  cathedral  Oct.  25,  1809  (see  the 
6entleman*s  Magazine,  vol.  LXXIX.  pp. 
1038—1040,  1217.)  He  had  also  for 
some  years  filled  the  office  of  Professor  of 
Geometry  in  Gresham  college. 

At  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  80,  the 
Rev.  John  Garrett  Buesell,  R^stor  of  Bea- 
ford,  Devonshire.  He  was  of  Oriel  col- 
lege, Oxford,  M.A.  1809,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  his  living  in  1801. 

June  25.  At  Paris,  the  Rev.  George 
Caldwell,  formerly  Fellow  of  Jesus  col- 
lege, Cambridge.  He  graduated  B.A. 
1795  as  10th  Wrangler,  obtaining  Browne's 
medal  and  the  1st  Chancellor's  medal ; 
M.A.  1798. 

At  his  brother's  house,  St.  Andrew's 
place,  Regent's  Park,  aged  32,  the  Rer. 
John  Hamilton  Forty th,  M.A.  Curate  of 
Dowry  chapel,  Clifton,  and  formerly  of 
Weston-super-Mare.  He  was  the  second 
son  of  Thomas  Forsyth,  esq.  of  Liverpool : 
was  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge ;  and 
he  married,  Jan.  20,  1842,  Mary-Catha- 
rine, second  daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Ed- 
ward O'Bryen. 

June  27.  The  Rev.  Horace  Lewie 
Knight-'Druce,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Abbotsham, 
Devonshire,  in  the  gift  of  the  Lord  Chan« 
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cellor.  He  was  tlie  eldest  son  of  Vice- 
chancellor  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  James  L. 
Knight-Bmce. 

June  29.  In  Clapham  park«  Surrey, 
the  Rev.  Itaae  Hitehinf  M.A.  late  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Collegiate  School  and  assistant 
Minister  of  St.  Mary's,  Glasgow.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Principal  in 
Feb.  1842. 

Julp2,  At  Wakefield,  aged  63,  the 
Rey.  Thomas  Rogers,  Perpetual  Curate 
of  Flockton-in-Thorohill,  Yorkshire,  to 
which  he  was  presented  by  Trustees  in 
1810. 


DEATHS. 

LONDON  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

Feb,  33.  In  Giltspor-street  Compter, 
(inhere  he  was  confined  on  a  charge  of 
having  forged  the  will  of  his  brother  Wm. 
Musgrave  Bowen,  who  died  at  Taipa,  in 
China,  in  1847,)  aged  61,  Lieut.  Pere- 
grin3  Bowen,  R.N.  (1808).  He  hung 
himself  in  his  cell :  yerdict,  "  Temporary 
Insanity/' 

June  6.  At  Hackney,  Lydia,  relict  of 
the  Rey.  H.  C.  O'Donohue,  and  only  sur« 
yiying  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Edward 
Spencer,  Rector  of  Winkfield,  Wilts. 

At  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law 
A.  H.  H.  Lattey,  esq.  Baker-st.  aged  79, 
John  Berry,  esq.  late  of  Jamaica  and  Li- 
Tcrpool,  merchant. 

June  8.  At  Chelsea,  aged  73,  Mrs. 
Martha  Moseley,  only  dau.  of  Dr.  Moseley. 

In  George- St.  Hanover-sq.  Jane  Elisa- 
beth, wife  of  Major  George  Wynell  Mayow, 
of  Bray,  Cornwall,  and  third  dau.  of  the 
late  Samuel  Kyle,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Cork. 
She  was  married  in  1842. 

Juned.  Aged 30,  William  Capel  Clayton, 
esq.  late  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  son  of 
Sir  William  Clayton,  Bart. 

In  Upper  Charlotte ^st.  aged  65, Thomas 
Bamett,  esq.  of  West  House,  Wamham, 
Sussex. 

In  Brunswick-pl.  aged  47»  Anne,  wife 
of  Ennis  Chambers,  esq. 

June  10.  In  George-st.  Euston-sq.aged 
69,  Simon  Saunders,  esq. 

June  11.  Thomas  Henry  Daniel,  esq.  of 
Great  Tower-st.  and  Old  Kent-road. 

June  12.  In  Clifford>st.  the  Right  Hon. 
Mary  Lady  Montgomerie,  mother  of  the 
Earl  of  Eglintoun,  and  wife  of  Sir  Charles 
M.  Lamb,  Bart.  She  was  the  daughter 
and  heir  of  Archibald  Uth  Earl  of  Eglin- 
toun, by  his  second  wife  Frances,  only 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Twisden,  of  Roy- 
don  hall.  Kent,  Bart.  She  was  married, 
first  in  1803  to  her  cousin  Archibald  Lord 
Montgomerie,  eldest  son  of  the  I2th  Earl, 
who  died  before  his  father  in  1814,  and 
secondly  in  1815  to  Sir  Charles  Montoliea 
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Lamb,  Bart.  Knight  Mardial.  By  Her  linl 
marriage  she  had  issue  two  sons,  Hq|^ 
Lord  Montgomerie,  who  died  in  1817,  and 
the  present  Earl. 

Aged  22,  Jane,  dau.  of  Samuel  Lewi% 
esq.  Highbury-pl. 

June  13.  At  Holloway,  aged  62,  Mr. 
John  Hall',  late  of  Threadneedle  st.  and 
Rye,  Sussex. 

At  Charing-cross,  Thomas  Oliyer,  esq. 

In  Great  Windmill-st.  Haymarktt, 
aged  74,  Thomas  Beayers,  esq. 

June  14.  In  the  Fulhsmroad,  aged  73, 
Anne,  relict  of  Elias  Freeling,  esq. 

In  Trinity-terr.  aged  76,  Mr.  William 
Pridden,  for  many  years  an  inhabitant  of 
St.  Sayiour's  Southwark,  surriying  only  a 
few  hours  the  death  of  his  wife  Jemima^ 
aged  72. 

June  15.  In  London,  Fanny,  wife  of 
the  Rey.  Henry  Hardinge,  Rector  of  The- 
berton,  Suffolk. 

June  16.  At  Blackheath,  aged  62, 
Thomas  Jones,  esq.  one  of  the  late  Cunl- 
tors  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

At  the  house  of  her  son-in-law  James 
Ward,  esq.  Clapham-common,  aged  74, 
Anne.Bancks,  widow  of  the  Rey.  Richard 
Hunt  Vicar  of  Medmenham,  Bucks,  and 
of  Felkirk,  Yorkshire. 

June  17.  Aged  75,  Nancy,  wife  of  Na- 
thaniel StaUwood,  esq.  of  CalthorpO'St. 

At  Mile  End,  aged  65,  George  Bd- 
wardes  Carruthers,  esq.  Surgeon  to  tlw 
Queen's  Own  Light  Inf.  Militia. 

In  Somers-pl.  Hyde  Park-sq.  Elisabeth, 
relict  of  Daniel  Curling,  esq. 

At  Linden  Groye,  Bayswater,  MissMary 
Musgraye  Gray. 

Aged  60,  Mr.  Henry  Robert  Rogers, 
of  the  Consol  Office,  Bank  of  EnglaiM. 

June  18.  In  Park  Terrace,  Victoria 
Park,  aged  86,  William  Soper,  esq. 

In  London,  aged  66,  Mary,  relict  of 
Lieut.- Col.  Charles  Bcyan,  and  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Adm.  Dacres. 

June  19.  In  Walton-pL  Hans-pl.  aged 
59,  Samuel  Remmington,  esq.  late  of  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company's  Senrice. 

At  Stoke  Newingtoo,  aged  84,  William 
Billing,  esq.  for  upwards  of  50  years  a 
Clerk  in  the  Bank  of  England. 

June  21 .  In  Gloucester-pl.  Portman- 
sq.  Amelia,  dau.  of  Major-Gen.  Lautonr. 
C.B.  K.H. 

In  Bryanston-sq.  Sophia- Frances,  the 
beloved  wife  of  Philip  Dancombe  Paunoe* 
fort  Duncombe,  esq.  of  Brickhill  Manor, 
Bucks.  She  was  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Sir  William  Foulis,  Bart,  of  Ingleby 
Manor,  in  the  county  of  York,  by  Mary- 
Anne,  daughter  of  Edmund  Turner,  esq. 
of  Panton  House,  in  the  county  of  Lin- 
coln ;  was  bom  Sept.  20, 1798,  and  maP' 
ried  Aug.  21, 1823,  to  Philip  Dnnoomb« 
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Paunctfort  DaHcombe,  esq.  of  Brickhill 
Jdanor,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  and 
bad  issue  two  daughters,  Mary-Yenetia 
who  died  in  infancy,  and  Sophia  who 
sarvives. 

In  Berkeley-sq.  aged  3,  Edward-Frank* 
land,  eldest  child  of  the  Rev.  Gilbert 
Frankland  Lewis. 

June  22.  In  Baker-st.  aged  91,  Marian, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hunter,  D.D. 
late  Rector  of  Okeford-Fitzpaine,  Dorset. 

At  the  residence  of  his  father,  North 
End,  Fulham,  aged  28,  Lieut.  G.  H. 
Thomas,  R.N. 

Aged  74y  James  Peppercome,  esq.  of 
Thurloe-sq.  Brompton. 

At  the  house  of  her  father,  in  Eaton-pl. 
aged  19,  Gertrude- Catherine,  seventh  and 
youngest  dau.  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Ewan 
Law,  M.P.  Recorder  of  London. 

June  23.  Aged  57,  Ann-Matilda,  wife 
of  Mr.  John  Distin,  the  celebrated  Sax- 
horn performer. 

In  Sloane-st.  aged  24,  Ann,  only  dau. 
of  John  Scott,  esq. 

In  Park-road,  Clapham-road,  aged  62, 
Mr.  Henry  Pownall,  of  the  Bank  of 
England. 

In  Montagu-sq.  aged  76,  Mary,  ¥ridow 
of  John  Henderson,  esq. 

In  James-st.  St.  James's  Park,  aged 
19,  Mrs.  John  Stanford,  wife  of  John 
Stanford,  esq.  of  Dublin,  and  only  dau.  of 
Sir  Andrew  Green. 

Aged  32,  Mr.  George  Foster,  formerly 
of  Leadenhallst. 

June  24.  In  Lowndes-st.  Butler  Ed- 
mond  Thornton,  esq.  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Edraond  Thornton,  esq.  of  Whitting- 
ton  Hall,  Lane. 

June  25.  Aged  27,  Isabella,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  George  Richard  Marriott, 
esq.  of  Gray's-inn.sq.  and  Kentish  Town. 

June  26.  At  Bethnal  Green,  aged  66, 
James  Ferguson,  esq.  38  years  Lieut,  of 
the  55th  Regt.  of  the  Aberdeensh.  Militia. 

At  Highbury  Grange,  Jane-Mellar,  wife 
of  John  H.  Mathews,  esq.  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  youngest  dau.  of  Aaron 
Chapman,  esq.  of  Highbury  Park. 

June  27.  In  London,  aged  35,  Captain 
Francis  Wemyss,  Bombay  Engineers. 

In  Montague-pl.  Russell-sq.  aged  55, 
John  Scargill,  esq. 

Maria- Elizabeth,  wife  of  W.  M.  Coe, 
esq.  of  Brook. St.  Grosvenor-sq.  and  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Gabriel  Wirgman,  esq.  of 
Kentish  Town. 

In  Lower  Whitecrossst.  aged  58,  Mr. 
Thomas  Douglas,  Deputy-Governorof  the 
Debtors'  Prison  for  London  and  Middle- 
•ez  upwards  of  30  years. 

June  28.  Of  injuries  sustained  by  a 
hXi  from  bis  horse,  Frederick  Allhuseo, 
tiq.  of  York-terrace,  Regent's  Vuk, 


[Aug- 

At  Hammcrtniith,  Miss  Naney  Smtth. 
sister  of  the  late  Gea.  Sir  Sigtamttad 
Smith,  K.C.H.  of  the  Royal  Art. 

June  2^,  At  Argyle-sq.  a  fortnight 
after  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  aged  S6, 
Mary-Lea,  wife  of  G.  8.  AUnutt,  esq.  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  and  dau.  of  Henry 
Allnutt,  esq.  of  Maidstone. 

Aged  23,  Anne,  sister  of  Mr.  Wast,  of 
Ludgate-st. 

At  Camberwell,  aged  79,  John  Hinget- 
ton,  esq.  late  of  Finsbury-pl.  South. 

June  30.  In  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
Mr.  T.  Vinning,  Leader  of  the  Band  at 
the  Polytechnic  Institution.  He  was  the 
youngest  brother  of  the  celebrated  Infant 
Sappho* s  father. 

In  Milman-st.  aged  57,  John  Sone,  esq. 

Lately,  In  Endsleigh-st.  Tavistock-sq. 
Annette,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Philip 
Hewett,  Rector  of  Binstead,  I.  of  Wt. 

In  London,  the  wife  of  John  Nicholttts, 
esq.  of  South  Petherton,  Under  Sheriff  of 
Somerset. 

July  1.  At  Hoiton,  aged  61,  Simon 
Kent,  esq.  late  Capt.  98th  Reg.  Foot. 

At  Camden-road  Villas,  Mrs.  Homer. 

July  2.  In  St.  James's-sq.  aged  64,  the 
Right  Hon.  Henrietta-Frances  Countesa 
De  Grey.  She  was  the  youngest  dau.  of 
William- WiUoughby  first  Earl  of  Ennis- 
killen,  by  Anne,  only  dau.  of  Galbraith 
Lowry  Corry,  esq.  and  sister  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Belmore.  Her  ladyship  was  married 
in  1805,  to  the  Earl  De  Grey  (then  Lord 
Grantham),  by  whom  she  leaves  two 
daughters — the  Countess  Cowper  and 
Lady  Mary  Vyner. 

At  Hammersmith,  aged  84,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Sergison,  of  Cuckfield  Par1(, 
Sussex. 

Thomas  Irons,  esq.  of  Brompton-cresc. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  Richard  Lambert 
Jones,  of  Highbury  Park. 

July  3.  In  Hyde  Park-gardens,  Lieut.- 
Gen.  John  Williams  Morris,  late  of  the 
Bombay  Establishment.  He  was  a  cadet 
of  the  year  1779;  was  appointed  Mijor- 
General  1813,  Colonel  of  European  r^- 
mentl817,  Lieut. -General  1825. 

In  Somers-pl.  Hyde  Park-sq.  William 
Brown  Hawkins,  esq.  Madras  Civil  Ser- 
vice, eldest  son  of  the  late  William  Haw> 
kins,  esq.  late  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service. 

Aged  68,  William  James,  esq.  of  Nor- 
folk-street, Strand. 

July  A,  Aged  36,  William  George  Roper, 
esq.  late  Lieut,  in  the  Royal  London 
Militia,  only  sonof  Wm.  John  Roper,  esq. 
of  Snow-hili  and  Forest-hill,  Sydenham. 

In  Great  Quebec -street,  aged  73,  Major- 
Gen.  Edward  Walker,  K.H.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Ensign  in  the  59th  Foot  S6  Nor. 
1796,  Lieut.  18th  Foot  1797,  Captain 
1802,  Major  1806,  Lieut.-Colontl  1812, 
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Lieut-Colonel  60th  Foot  1815,  Colonel 
1830,  and  Major.  General  1838.  He  lenred 
with  the  18th  Foot  at  Gibraltar,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  West  Indies ;  was 
reduced  in  1814  with  the  2d  battalion; 
and  afterwards  exchanged  to  the  60th 
Foot,  from  which  he  was  placed  on  half 
pay  in  1816. 

At  Hatcham-terr.  New-cross,  aged  77t 
jane,  relict  of  Robert  Browning,  esq.  late 
of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Aged  73,  Ann,  wife  of  John  Risdon, 
esq.  of  Lansdowne-pL  Brunswick-square. 

At  Camberwell,  Mrs.  Sharpe,  relict  of 
Richard  Sharpe,  esq.  Great  New-street, 
Gough-square. 

July  5.  At  the  Cottage,  Clapham  Com- 
mon, aged  72,  Edw.  Norton  ThomtoUi  esq. 

Bbds. — May  26.  At  Holme,  aged  5, 
Philip- Henry,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Hon. 
Philip  Stourton. 

Berks. — June  9.  At  Steventon  Rec- 
tory, of  scarlet  fever,  Cecilia  and  Augusta, 
aged  4  and  3,  the  two  youngest  daughters 
of  the  Rev.  William  Knight ;  and  on  the 
15th,  Mary- Agnes,  fourth  daughter  of  that 
gentleman. 

June  20.  At  Woolhampton,  aged  55, 
Charles,  eldest  son  of  the  late  George 
Frankum,  esq.  of  Woolhampton. 

Bucks. — May  29.  At  Buckingham, 
aged  89,  Mrs.  Mary  Pead. 

June  25.  Miss  Selina  Turner,  dau.  of 
C.  Turner,  esq.  of  Aylesbury.  Her  bed 
took  fire  from  a  candle  by  which  she 
had  been  reading,  which  burnt  her  se- 
verely, and  within  three  hours  caused  her 
death. 

Cambridoe. — June  1.  At  Great  Evers- 
den,  aged  32,  Charles,  only  son  of  Charles 
Royston,  esq.  of  Little  Eversden. 

June  li.  At  Whittlesford,  aged  25, 
Frederick,  youngest  son  of  H.  J.  Thur- 
nall,  esq. 

June  15.  At  Cambridge,  aged  35,  John 
Linley  Sudbury,  esq.  surgeon. 

June  21.  Arthur  Ross,  fifth  son  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  P.  Fenner,  M.A.  of  Swaff- 
ham  Prior's. 

Ch  ESHiRE. — June  30.  Aged  6  months, 
the  infant  son  of  George  Cornwall  Legh, 
esq.  of  High  Legh,  M.P. 

Cornwall. — June  11.  At  Rosehill, 
near  Penzance,  aged  69,  John  Vigurs,  esq. 

June  20.  At  Penryn,  aged  92,  Mr. 
James  Hosken,  gunner  in  H.  M.  navy, 
iind  father  of  Capt.  Hosken,  late  of  the 
Great  Britain. 

Jtme  23.  At  Launcestoo,  aged  44,  Jo- 
seph Ford  Smith,  esq. 

July  5.  At  her  residence,  in  Launces- 
ton,  aged  84,  Charlotte- Augusta,  relict  of 
C  harloi  Harward,  esq.  of  Uayne  House, 
and  only  surviving  dan.  of  the  late  Sir 


William  Chambers,  Sorreyor  G«nenl  of 

Her  Majesty's  Works. 

Derby.-— Jitne  13.  At  Heanor,  -aged 
86,  Thomas  Howitt,  gent,  one  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  and  father  to  William 
Howitt,  the  poet. 

Devon.— Vune  8.  At  Stonehouse, 
First  Lieut,  and  Adjutant  Francis  Jamas 
Polkinghome,  of  the  Plymouth  Division 
of  Royal  Marines. 

June  10.  At  Bishopsteignton,  aged  76, 
Christian,  relictof  Alexander  Gordon,  esq. 

JuM  11.  At  the  residence  of  H.  S. 
Bowden,  esq.  Bradninch,  aged  78,  Eliia- 
beth,  widow  of  the  late  Samuel  Sharpe, 
esq.  of  Clapham  Common. 

June  15.  At  Devonport,  aged  47, 
Harriett,  wife  of  Capt.  Rimington,  R.E. 

June  16.  At  Crediton,  Eliaa,  wife  of 
John  Taylor,  esq.  R.N. 

June  19.  Suddenly,  G.  Payne,  LL.D. 
for  20  years  principal  of  the  Western  Col- 
lege at  Exeter  and  Plymouth. 

At  Collipriest,  near  Tiverton,  aged  23, 
Francis- Gawen,  youngest  son  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Carew,  Rector  of  Bickleigh  md 
Harcombe. 

At  Braunton,  Letitia,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
J.  Landon. 

June  20.  At  Exeter,  aged  85,  Mary- 
Elizabeth,  relict  of  Col.  Thomas  Abemt- 
thie,  Royal  Marines,  K.H. 

June  21.  At  Braunton,  the  wife  of  Y. 
Mortimer,  esq. 

June  28.  At  Totnes,  aged  72,  Nell 
Macvicar,  esq.  late  of  H.  M.  Customs, 
London. 

June  30.  Aged  83,  Mary,  relict  of 
Capt.  John  Fox,  R.N.  of  South  Town, 
Dartmouth. 

Aged  25,  John,  eldest  son  of  William 
Wreford,  esq.  of  Clannaborough,  Bow. 

July  1.  At  Dawlish,  aged  76,  Jane, 
wife  of  Robert  Dawson,  esq.  of  Wood- 
leigh. 

At  Bridgetown,  Berry  Pomeroy,  aged 
74,  Thomas  Tracey,  esq. 

July  5.  At  the  Rev.  E.  B.  St  John's, 
Ideford  rectory,  aged  91 ,  Theophila,  relict 
of  Robert  Lovell  Gwatkin,  esq.  of  Ply^- 
mouth,  and  last  surviving  niece  of  Sir 
Joshua  Rejrnolds. 

Dorset. — May  2b.  At  Melbury  house, 
aged  31,  the  Right  Hon.  Stephen  Vis*. 
count  Stavordale,  only  surviving  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Ilchester.  He  was  much  es- 
teemed for  his  usefulness  as  a  magistrtts^ 
and  for  his  attention  and  bounty  to  thfe 
poor.  H  is  elder  brother,  the  former  Lori 
Stavordale,  died  in  1837.  Their  halCb 
uncle,  the  Hon.  William  T.  H.  Fo*. 
Strangways,  has  now  becoms  heir  pre- 
sumptive to  the  Earldom  of  Ilchester. 

June  7.  At  Came,  aged  90,  Mrs.  Aafe^ 
Quickfall. 
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Lately,  At  Dorchester,  Mai*ia- Rachel » 
wife  of  W.  D.  Tapp,  esq. 

Essex. — May  29.  Aged  58,  George 
Walker,  esq.  of  Overhall,  Gestingthorpe, 
and  grandson  to  the  celebrated  **  Rev. 
Wm.  Jones  of  Nayland." 

June  9.  At  Witham,  aged  C9,  Eliza, 
wife  of  Thomas  Butler,  esq. 

June  13.  At  Westbury  House,  Bark- 
ing, the  residence  of  her  son,  J.  Manley, 
M.D.  aged  79,  Martha,  wife  of  Captain 
Manley. 

June  15.  At  Epping,  Mrs.  Price,  re- 
lict of  Dr.  John  Price. 

June  21.  At  Asheldham,  aged  69, 
Wm.  Saunders  Bushell,  esq.  formerly  of 
Guilton,  Ash,  in  Kent. 

June  23.  Aged  52,  at  Debden  Parson- 
age, Frances  Jane,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
William  Jurin  Totton. 

June  25.  Aged  51,  William  Macroft 
Barron,  esq.  of  Ave  ley. 

July  27.  At  Ashdon,  aged  78,  Wm. 
Barber,  esq. 

Gloucester. — June  10.  At  the  resi- 
dence of  her  son  William,  aged  86,  Ann, 
relict  of  Robert  Vizer,  esq.  of  Bristol. 

June  20.  At  Bedminster,  aged  81, 
Clementina,  relict  of  William  Vincent, 
esq.  and  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  G.  Atwood, 
Vicar  of  Milverton,  Somerset. 

June  21.  At  Cheltenham,  aged  84, 
Dame  Deborah  Pepys,  relict  of  Sir  Lucas 
Pepys,  Bart.  M.D.  F.R  S.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Anthony 
Askew,  and  sister  to  Adam  Askew,  of 
Redheugh,  co.  Durham,  esq.  was  married 
to  Sir  Lucas  Pepys  in  1813,  and  left  his 
widow  in  1830. 

June  29.  At  Frethei  ne  Lodge,  aged  66, 
Samuel  White,  esq.  a  Deputy  Lieutenant 
for  the  county. 

Lately.  At  Clifton,  aged  32,  Henry 
Penny,  esq.  formerly  of  the  13th  Infantry, 
and  son  of  the  late  Major-Gen.  Penny, 
H.E.LC.S. 

At  High  Beeches,  Nailsworth,  aged  72, 
D.  Smith,  esq. 

July  I.  At  Bristol,  aged  50,  Nathaniel 
Edgecumbe,  esq. 

July  2.  At  the  Hot  Wells,  Bristol, 
Ann,  wife  of  Major  Roberton  Brereton. 

Hants. — March  10.  At  Winchester, 
aged  71«  Louisa,  relict  of  the  late  Rev. 
John  Drew  Borton,  Rector  of  Blofield,  in 
Norfolk,  who  died  on  the  9th  of  May,  1847. 
She  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  late 
Rev.  Thomas  Carthew,  F.S.A.  of  Wood- 
bridge  Abbey,  in  Suffolk,  by  his  third 
wife  Anne,  daughter  of  Robert  Denny,  of 
Eye,  esq. 

j^pril  13.  At  Portsea,  Comm.  A.  Mac- 
lend  (a)  (retired  list  1846)  Lieut.  1790, 
Counmander  1824. 

May  S9.    At  the  residence  of  Captain 


Breton,  Polygon,  Southampton,  after  a 
long  and  faithful  service,  in  her  82d  year, 
Mrs.  Susan  Buckett. 

June  15.  At  Sonthsea,  aged  66,  Louisa, 
relict  of  Matthews  Corsellis,  esq.  of  Layer 
Mamey  Tower,  Essex. 

June  17.  At  Totton,  aged  34,  Martha, 
only  dau.  of  Wm.  Sharp,  esq. 

June  17.  At  Burton,  aged  75,  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Gunn,  for  32  years  the  Pftstor  of 
the  Independent  Chapel,  Cbristcfaurch. 

June  18.  At  Highfield,  near  South- 
ampton, Harriet-Louisa,  wife  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Eyre  John  Crabbe,  K.H.,  dau.  of 
the  late  James  Crabbe,  esq.  of  Shidfield. 

June  19.  At  Southampton,  Elizabeth, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  Rd.  King,  esq.  of 
Nursling. 

July  4.  At  Southampton,  James  Clau- 
dius Paxton,esq.  M.B.  and  Radcliffe  Tra- 
velling Fellow  of  the  University  Oxford. 

Hereford. — June  15.  Frances,  wife 
of  George  Humphrys,  esq.  of  Lemore, 
near  Hereford. 

June  18.  At  Hereford,  Harriet,  relict 
of  J.  H.  Eccles,  esq.  of  Plymouth. 

Herts. — June  15.  Aged  76,  Mary, 
wife  of  John  Tims,  esq.  of  Watton. 

June  '■2b.  At  Gatton  House,  near 
Bishop's  Stortford,  aged  21,  Emily- 
Frances,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Pelly, 
late  Rector  of  Siston. 

Huntingdon. — /tine  14.  At  Stoneley, 
Kimbolton,  aged  68,  Frederick  Weistead, 
esq.  retired  Commander  R.N.  (1835). 

Kent. — June  1 1.  At  Walmer,  aged  77, 
and  40th  of  her  widowhood,  Susanna, 
widow  of  Edward  Soan  Twopeny,  esq. 

June  13.  At  Ramsgate,  the  infant  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  George  Earle  Welby. 

June  14.  At  Sandgate,  aged  73,  John 
Mockett,  esq.  late  of  HopeviUe  Farm,  St. 
Peter's,  Isle  of  Thanet. 

June  15.  At  Canterbury,  aged  80,  Mrs. 
Parnell,  relict  of  John  Pamell,  esq.  and 
only  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Charles 
Fagg,  esq.  M.D. 

At  Tunbridge  Wells,  aged  43,  Eliza- 
beth.Ann,  wife  of  Charles  Goodall,  esq. 

At  Tunbridge  Wells,  aged  63,  Henry 
Oxley,  esq.  late  of  Nicholas-lane,  Lom- 
bard-street. 

June  17.  At  the  Cavalry  Depot,  Maid* 
stone,  Fanny,  wife  of  Col.  Charles  Mid- 
dleton. 

June  21.  At  Monkton,  aged  69,  Cath- 
erine, widow  of  John  Jessard,  esq. 

Aged  56,  Ann,  wife  of  Richard  Popple* 
ton,  esq.  of  Brook  T^dge,  Woolwich,  and 
Plumstead. 

June  23.  At  Lewisham,  Mary-Anne, 
relict  of  Edward  D'Alton  de  Montmo* 
rency,  esq.  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 

June  25.  At  FredviUe,  aged  24,  Ma* 
tilda-Charlotte-IiOaisa,  wife  of  the  Rer. 
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J.  C.  Ryle,  Rector  of  Helmingham,  Suf. 
folk,  and  yoongest  dau.  of  J.  P.  Plumptre, 
esq.  M.P.  for  East  Kent. 

June  28.  At  Cranbrook,  aged  73,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Ann  Compigne,  spinster. 

Lately.  AtSevenoaks,  aged  24,  Charles, 
youngest  son  of  W.  Wightwick,  esq. 

July  1.  Mrs.  Tbeodosia  Gore,  of  Mar- 
gate. She  has  left  250/.  to  the  Kent  and 
Canterbury  Hospital. 

July  2.  At  Ramsgate,  aged  78,  Lady 
Wood,  widow  of  Sir  Matthew  Wood,  Bart. 
Alderman  of  London.  She  was  Maria, 
dau.  of  Mr.  John  Page,  of  Woodbridge, 
was  married  in  1 796,  and  left  a  widow  in 
1843;  and  was  mother  of  the  Rev.  Sir 
Francis  Page  Wood,  Bart.,  of  Mr.  Page 
Wood,  M.P.  for  Oxford,  and  other  chil- 
dren (see  our  vol.  XX.  p.  543). 

July  4.  At  Lewisham,  aged  67,  Eliza- 
beth, eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
Prat,  Vicar  of  Monkton  and  Birchington, 
in  the  Isle  of  Thanet. 

Lancaster. — June  13.  At  St.  Mi- 
chael's, Toxteth,  near  Liverpool,  aged  69, 
Edward  Rogers,  esq. 

June  16.  At  Salford,  aged  62,  William 
Hill,  esq. 

Lately,  At  Liverpool,  aged  57 »  Ste- 
phen  Shute,  esq.  of  the  firm  of  Gibbs, 
Bright,  and  Co. 

Leicester. — June  6.  Aged  85,  Tho- 
mas Bradshaw,  gent,  of  Barrow.upon-Soar. 

June  19.  At  Lutterworth,  aged  64, 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  James  Smith,  esq. 

June  23.  Aged  73,  William  Ashby 
Ashby,  esq.  of  Quenby  Hall.  He  was  the 
only  son  of  William  Latham,  esq.  F.R.S. 
and  F.S.A.  of  Eltham,  Kent,  by  Mary 
Elizabeth  Ashby,  eldest  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Shukbrugh  Ashby,  esq.  F.R.S. 
and  M.P.  for  Leicester  in  1 784.  The  late 
Mr.  W.  A.  Ashby  changed  his  name  from 
Latham  to  Ashby  on  succeeding  to  his 
mother's  property.  He  married  Mary, 
dau.  of  Michael  Miller,  esq.  of  Bristol, 
in  1797,  and  had  issue  three  sons  and  one 
daughter. 

Lincoln. — May  11.  At  Grantham, 
aged  79,  William  Todkill  Catlett,  esq.  a 
Magistrate  of  that  borough. 

June  10.  At  Skirbeck  Quarter,  Boston, 
aged  62,  Challis  Sheath,  esq. 

June  11.  Aged  19,  William,  second 
son  of  the  Rev.  A.  Strachan,  of  Louth. 

June  18.  At  Barton -upon -Humber, 
aged  65,  John  Astrop,  esq. 

Middlesex. — June  13.  Aged  89,  Ann, 
relict  of  Samuel  Harman,  esq.  of  Hadley. 

June  23.  AtFinchley,  of  consumption, 
aged  four  months,  Mary-Elizabeth,  only 
child  of  James  Stevens  Elton,  esq. ;  and 
on  the  27th,  also  of  consumption,  aged  21, 
Elizabeth- Ann,  his  wife. 

Jun9  94 .    At  Bruce  Grove,  Tottenham, 


aged  72,  Mrs.  May,  relict  of  William  May, 
esq.  of  Winchmore-hill. 

Aged  46,  John  M.  M.  Jameson,  M.D. 
late  of  the  Highway,  Enfield. 

June  28.  At  Twickenham,  Harriet, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  Henry  Christopher 
Senior,  esq. 

Norfolk.— 7tme  3.  Aged  64,  Cyrus 
Gillett,  esq.  of  Markshall. 

June  20.  At  Martham,  aged  85,  Mr. 
Wm.  Gedge ;  and  in  the  same  parish,  on 
the  2nd  inst.  aged  83,  Mr.  Jonathan 
Gedge,  his  brother. 

Oxford. — June  9.  At  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  aged  21,  Humphrey  Ashley  Start, 
second  son  of  Mr.  and  Lady  Charlotte 
Sturt. 

At  Blozham  Cottage,  Mr.  James  Bees* 
ley,  solicitor,  late  town  clerk  and  coroner 
of  the  borough  of  Banbury,  and  eldest  son 
of  Mr.  Jas.  Beesley,  of  Market  Har« 
borough. 

June  30.  At  Whitchurch,  John  Kin- 
derley,  esq.  late  a  Capt.  in  the  97th  Rc^. 

June  21.  At  the  house  of  her  son-in- 
law,  G.  y.  Cox,  esq.  Oxford,  aged  83, 
Mrs.  Beckwith,  widow  of  Dr.  Beckwith, 
of  Norwich. 

Somerset. — June  11.  At  Taunton, 
aged  71 1  Stephen  Henry  MacmuUen,  M.D. 

June  12.  Suddenly,  at  Norton  House, 
aged  36,  Sophia,  wife  of  J.  M.  Quantock, 
esq. 

June  16.  At  Bath,  in  her  100th  year, 
Mary,  relict  of  Francis  Grant  Gordon,  esq. 
of  Argyle-house,  London,  and  dau.  of  Sir 
Willoughby  Aston,  Bart.  M.P.  for  Not- 
tingham,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry 
Pye,  esq.  of  Farringdon. 

June  1 7.  Aged  66,  James  Bunter,  esq. 
of  Taunton. 

June  18.  At  Weston-super-Mare, 
having  left  her  residence.  Bury  House, 
only  two  days,  Emma,  youngest  dan.  of 
the  late  John  Sims,  esq.  of  Bristol,  for- 
merly of  Stroud,  Gloucestershire. 

June  19.  At  Bath,  aged  62,  Charles 
Protheroe,  esq.  son  of  the  late  John  Pro- 
theroe,  esq.  of  Clifton. 

June  24.  At  Weston-super-Mare, 
Daniel  Wheeler,  esq.  a  highly  respected 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

June  27.  At  Wells,  Adelaide-Esther, 
wife  of  Cecil  Nicholls,  esq.  5th  Madras 
N.  Inf.  dau.  of  the  late  C.  P.  Gordon,  esq. 
Barrister,  of  Madras. 

June  29.  At  Cheddar,  Mrs.  Mason, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  John  Mason,  and  mo- 
ther of  the  late  Mr.  John  Mason,  house 
surgeon  of  the  Bristol  General  Hospital. 
Mrs.  Mason  was  one  of  the  first  teachers 
in  the  Sabbath  School  established  by  Mrs. 
Hannah  More  at  Cheddar. 

June  30.  At  Bath,  Lady  Lester,  of 
High-bidl,  Wimbome,  Doriet,  widow  of 
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Sir  John  Lester,  Kat.  who  died  tt  Bath 

in  1805. 

Lately,  At  Bath,  aged  64,  J.  Gould, 
esq.  of  Bruges,  Belgium. 

At  Bathwick-hill,  John,  2nd  son  of  the 
late  T.  Richards,  esq.  of  Balhampton-hill 
house,  near  Bath. 

July  1.  William  Shrapnell,  esq.  of 
Worcester- terr.  Bath.  He  committed  sui- 
cide by  suspending  himself  by  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  from  the  bannisters  at  the 
bottom  of  the  staircase.  He  wss  morbidly 
apprehensive  of  an  action  for  breach  of 
promise  of  marriage.  Verdict,  ^'Insanity.'* 

Suffolk.  — Junt  17.  Aged  2,  Caro- 
line-Augusta, dan.  of  Cooper  Charles 
Brooke,  esq.  of  Woodbridge. 

June  18.  At  Lowestoft,  aged  60,  John 
Salter  Lincoln,  gent,  a  great  benefactor  to 
the  poor. 

June  23.  At  Horsecroft,  aged  27, 
Emma,  second  dau.  of  W.  B.  Wigson,  esq. 

At  Lavenham,  aged  77,  Mr.  Brooke 
Thomas  Branwhite,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Brooke  Branwhite,  esq. 

July  9.  Aged  23,  Sarah-Norman,  the 
only  surviving  child  of  Thomas  Craok- 
nell,  of  Halesworth,  esq. 

Surrey.  —  June  7.  At  Stoke-next- 
Guildford,  aged  84,  John  Silvester,  esq. 

June  12.  At  Norwood,  Richard  Burgcs, 
esq.  late  of  the  53d  Reg.  second  son  of 
the  late  John  Henry  Burges,  esq.  of  Par- 
kanaur,  county  of  Tyrone,  and  nephew 
to  the  late  Sir  William  Johnston,  Bart. 

June  13.  At  Bradston  Brook  House, 
near  Guildford,  aged  39,  Elisa,  wife  of 
George  Gibson,  esq. 

July  2.  At  Croydon,  aged  50,  Martha, 
wife  of  John  Oswald,  esq. 

Sussex. — May  16.  At  Brighton,  Mr. 
Major,  chemist  and  druggist.  He  poi- 
soned himself  with  Prnssic  acid,  having 
an  insane  impression  that  he  was  per- 
secuted by  the  Jesuits.  He  received  a 
pension  of  150/.  as  a  retired  Government 
officer. 

June  20.  At  Brighton,  aged  19,  Pre- 
derick-Thomas,  youngest  son  of  John 
Mercer,  esq.  banker,  of  Maidstone. 

June  21.  At  Hastings,  aged  73,  Mary, 
relict  of  the  Rev.  Webster  Whistler,  Rec- 
tor of  Hastings  and  Newtimber. 

June  26.  At  Hastings,  aged  52,  Miss 
Anna  Sutcliffe. 

June  28.  At  Lewes,  aged  65,  Thomas 
Bernonville,  esq. 

June  29.  At  Lancing,  aged  63,  Mary- 
Ann,  relict  of  John  Geast,  esq.  formerly 
of  Woolwich. 

At  Hastings,  aged  97,  Ann,  widow  of 
William  Gill,  esq.  formerly  of  the  Has- 
tings Old  Bank. 

Warwick. — June  4.  At  the  residence 
of  her  brothor-in*law,  at  Warwiok,  Enmui, 


youngest  dau,  of  the  late  Cato  Sharp 
esq.  of  Dean-st.  Soho-square. 

June  5.  At  Rugby,  aged  8,  Marfarai* 
Ellen  ;  and  on  the  13th,  aged  9,  George- 
Robert,  children  of  James  Atty,  esq. 

June  6.  At  Prior's  Marston,  Miss 
Bradshaw,  at  an  advanced  age.  \ 

June  8.  At  Leamington,  aged  63,  Thos. 
Hiron,  esq.  surgeon,  for  nearly  forty  years 
an  eminent  practitioner  in  Warwick. 

June  21.  At  Birmingham,  aged  43, 
William  Sheppey  Greene,  esq.  King's  Dra- 
goon Guards. 

June  28.  At  Coventry,  Sarah,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  James  Troughton,  esq. 
for  many  years  a  banker  in  that  oity,  aad 
sister  to  Thomas  Troughton,  esq.  town 
clerk. 

July  1.  At  Charlecote  Park,  aged  23, 
William  Fulke  Lucy,  esq.  He  was  the 
son  and  heir  of  the  late  George  Lucy,  esq, 
by  Mary- Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Sir  John  Wil- 
liams, of  Bodelwyddan,  eo.  Flint,  Bart, 
and  succeeded  his  father  in  1845  (see  our 
vol.  XXIV.  p.  535). 

July  3.  At  Leamington,  Harriett, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Holme,  of  Winstanley  Hall. 

Wilts.  —  June  7.  At  Wanborough, 
aged  93,  Wm.  Smith,  esq. 

June  12.  At  High  worth,  John  Cham* 
berlen,  esq.  solicitor. 

June  22.  Aged  22,  John-Cory,  eldest 
son  of  T.  J.  Heard,  esq.  of  Devizes. 

At  Salisbury,  aged  69,  John  Peniston, 
esq. 

WoRCS8TBR.-*JWiitf  6.  Aged  26, 
Alfred  Charles  Marriott,  of  Worcester, 
son  of  Thomas  Weatherly  Marriott,  esq. 
of  Sunbury,  Middlesex. 

June  21 .  At  Malvern  Wells,  Margaret- 
Louisa,  dau.  of  the  late  Samuel  Fyler, 
esq.  of  Twickenham  and  Dover-st. 

Lately,  At  Chaddesley  Corbett,  aged 
26,  Laura,  wife  of  Capt  R.  Hunt. 

York. — June  8.  At  the  Mount,  York, 
aged  46,  Henry  Claridge,  esq. 

June  17.  At  Beverley,  aged  87,  Robert 
Smelt,  esq. 

June  19.  At  York,  Charles  Lewis 
Brett,  esq.  late  of  Bedford,  solidtor,  in 
the  prime  of  life. 

June  23.  At  Beverley,  Charles,  ^dest 
son  of  the  late  Cornelius  CoUett,  esq. 

June  26.  At  Becca  Hall,  near  Tad* 
caster,  aged  16,  Adela,  second  dau.  of 
Col.  Markham. 

June  28.  At  York,  Catherine,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Alexander  Woodward, 
esq.  of  Liverpool. 

June  30.  At  Methley,  aged  31 ,  WiOiaai 
Hale,  esq.  eldest  sonof  WiUiam  Hale,eaq. 
of  King's  Walden,  Herts. 

At  Manningham,  Emily-iane,  dM.  •f 
Thos.  Wm.  &waoD,  es(|. 
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Walis. — June  12.  Aged  66,  John 
Davies,  esq.  of  Vronheulog,  Merionethsh. 

June  16.  J.  R.  Egerton  Holmes,  esq. 
of  Llangoed  Castle,  Breconshire.  He  was 
unfortunately  drowned  whilst  fishing  for 
salmon  in  the  Wye,  having  slipped  down 
a  steep  declivity  into  deep  water. 

June  19.  At  Carlisle,  aged  16,  Blanche, 
eldest  dau.  of  Thomas  Sheffield,  esq. 
Palace  Gate,  Exeter. 

June  20.  At  Downton,  Radnorshire, 
aged  16,  Mary-Sarsfield,  fourth  dau.  of 
Sir  William  Cockbum,  Bart. 

June  24.  At  the  Rock  Cottage,  near 
Newtown,  Montgomeryshire,  aged  63, 
Eleanor,  widow  of  George  Green,  esq. 

June  25.  Ac  Dolan  Cothi,  Carmarthen- 
shire, Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Johnes, 
esq.  and  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Ed- 
wardes,  of  Gileston  Manor,  Glamorgansh. 

Scotland. — June  8.  At  Edinburgh, 
aged  46,  Eleanor,  relict  of  Lieut.-Col. 
James  M*Nair,  K.H.  of  Greenfield,  near 
Glasgow,  and  formerly  of  the  52d,  after- 


wards of  the  73d  Reg.  of  Foot,  and  dau. 
of  the  late  Right  Rev.  Robert  Stanser, 
D.D.  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia. 

June  9.  At  Antermony  House,  near 
Glasgow,  George  Macintosh,  etq«  of 
Campsie  and  Dunchattan,  eldest  son  oif 
the  late  Charles  Macintosh,  F.R.S. 

June  17.  At  Inverury,  the  widow  of 
William  Thom,  the  bard  of  Inverury, 
(whose  death  is  recorded  in  our  lait 
volume,  p.  679).  Her  three  young  chil- 
dren are  now  cast  upon  the  world  at  the 
helpless  ages  of  eight  months  and  two  and 
four  years.  The  Queen  has  given  a  dona- 
tion of  ten  pounds  to  the  fund  for  behoof 
of  the  orphans,  and  the  total  sum  raised 
by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  general  com- 
mittee in  Dundee,  and  the  auxiliary  com- 
mittee in  London,  already  somewhat  ex- 
ceeds £250. 

Ireland.— ifay  14.  At  Thurles,  co. 
Tipperary,  Elisabeth  French  Laurence, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Most  Rev. 
Richard  Laurence,  Archbishop  of  CasheL 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


We  have  received  from  a  nephew  of  the 
late  Mr.  T.  M.  Richardson,  (whose  me- 
moir was  quoted  from  the  Art  Union 
Journal  in  our  last,)  the  following  correc- 
tion of  an  error  as  respects  his  descent. 
The  family  to  which  Mr.  Richardson  be- 
longed, had  been  seated  for  some  genera- 
tions in  North  Tynedale,  where  they  pos- 
sessed property  in  the  village  of  Wark- 
upon-Tyne  and  its  vicinity.  Thomas  Ri- 
chardson, the  grandfather  of  the  artist, 
married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Cuthbert 
Ridley,  ofTecket,  near  Simonburn,  in  that 
county,  a  substantial  yeoman,  descended 
of  that  Cuthbert  Ridley  who  was  the  grand- 
son of  Sir  Nicholas  Ridley,  of  Willymotes- 
wick,  by  his  wife  Mabel,  daughter  of  Sir 
Philip  Dacre,  of  Morpeth,  third  son  of 
Humphrey  lord  Dacre,  which  Sir  Ni- 
cholas' father  (Sir  Hugh  Ridley,  ofWilly- 
moteswick,)  was  cousin  to  Nicholas  Rid- 
ley, D.D.  Bishop  of  London,  whom 
Thoresby  designates  as  **  the  Icarnedest 
Marian  martyr." 

J.  R.  S.  inquires  in  what  public  or  pri- 
vate library  in  this  country  the  Complu- 
tensian  Edition  of  the  Polyglott  Bible  is 
deposited.  The  information  which  Mr. 
Home  gives  in  his  "  Introduction  to  the 
Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures"  is  rather  meagre.  He  says, 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  122)  "the  impression  was 
limited  to  600  copies ;  three  were  struck 
off  in  vellum.  One  of  these  was  deposited 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Madrid,  and 
another  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Turin. 
The  third  (which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
reserved  for  Cardinal  Ximenes),  after  pass- 
ing through  various  hands,  was  purchased 
at  the  Pinelli  sale  in  1789»  for  the  late 
Count  M'Carlhy  of  Thoulouse,  for  483/. 
On  the  sale  of  this  gentleman's  library  at 
Paris,  in  1817,  it  was  bought  by  George 
Hibbert,  esq.  for  16,100  francs,  or  676/. 
3».  4d.  —  Our  Correspondent  will  find 
some  account  of  the  sale  of  Mr.  Hibbert's 
library  in  our  volume  for  1829,  vol.  xcix. 
ii.  64.  The  Complutensian  Polyglott  was 
sold  to  Mr.  Payne  the  bookseller  for  525/. 
Is  it  now  in  the  Grenville  Library  at  the 
British  Museum  ?  A  memoir  of  Mr.  Hib- 
bert, by  his  friend  J.  H.  Markland,  esq, 
will  be  found  in  our  Magazine  for  Jan. 
1838. 

A  Correspondent  says,  "  The  Ambert 
family  (see  August,  p.  169),  might  adopt 
for  their  motto  the  adage,  Tam  Mercurto 
quam  Marti,  Lieutenant-Gsneral  Am- 
bert, of  the  French  service,  published  in 


1822  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "Del'Utilit^ 
des  Colonies  pour  la  France,  et  da  syit^me 
des  Douanes  appliqu6  aux  denr^  colo- 
niales.''  8vo.  pp.  58.  It  is  partly  directed 
against  the  principles  of  a  speech  of  M. 
Beugnot,  pronounced  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  June  27,  1821,  and  which  ap- 
peared hostile,  or  at  least  injurious,  to  co- 
lonial interests." 

It  has  been  suggested  by  the  Committee 
of  the  House  on  the  Miscellaneous  Biti- 
mates,  and  also  in  the  House  itself  by 
more  than  one  member,  that  the  State 
Paper  Office  and  Record  Offices  should 
be  united  and  located  in  one  building.  Sir 
George  Grey,  the  present  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  under 
whose  superintendence  the  State  Paper 
Office  is  placed,  sanctions  in  some  mea« 
sure  an  arrangement  of  this  kind : — but  a 
more  desirable  repository  for  the  state 
papers,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  ac- 
cession of  the  House  of  Hanover,  would 
be  the  MS.  room  of  the  British  Museum. 
Many  of  the  Cotton  and  Harleian  MSS. 
are  just  as  much  state  papers  as  the  docu- 
ments lodged  in  St.  Jamea's  Park :  a 
fair  portion  indeed  of  the  Cotton  MSS. 
originally  belonged  to  the  sO'Called  State 
Paper  Office. —  Atheneum. 

The  Mint  Commission  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  making  the  necessary  inquiriea 
into  the  constitution  and  abuses  of  that 
establishment.  Meanwhile,  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  state  that  the  company  of  Moneyers 
will  cease  with  the  present  inquiry ;  and 
that  the  Master  of  the  Mint  announced 
the  other  night  in  the  House  that  the 
changes  recommended  by  the  Commission 
will  effect  a  saving  of  at  least  10,000/. 
a-year.  We  may  add  while  on  this  subject, 
that  Mr.  Shiel  in  his  recent  evidence  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Miscellaneous  Es- 
timates quotes  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hawkint 
of  the  British  Museum,  that  **  our  coina 
are  very  imperfectly  executed  ''—and  the 
contradictory  opinion  of  Col.  Forbes  of 
the  Calcutta  Mint,  and  one  of  the  Com- 
mission, *'  that  the  workmanship-  of  our 
coins  is  very  good.''  Mr.  Hawkins  speaks 
like  a  collector  for  a  museum  cabinet- 
Col.  Forbes  with  a  view  to  the  particular 
object  for  which  our  coins  are  struck,  and 
the  security  we  possess  that  they  cannot  be 
forged.  Both  are  right,  notwithstanding 
the  apparent  contradiction. — Atheneum, 

Erratum. — P.  53,  col.  2, 1.  15,ybr  r4- 
parer,  read  i^parer. 
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Letters  and  Lord  Hervey's  Memoirs ;  and  we  must  in  fairness  add,  that 
Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant  Las  performed  his  portion  of  editorship  with  dili- 
gence and  success.  With  only  one  exception  (and  even  that  one  might 
not  generally  be  allowed),  Horace  Walpole*B  Letters  are  the  best  model  of 
one  species  of  the  epistolary  style  in  oar  language.  The  subject  and  style 
are  admirably  adapted  to  each  other :  his  Letters  are,  indeed,  an  important 
portion  of  his  Works,  on  which  he  bestowed  the  same  labour  that  he  gave 
to  his  graver  compositions,  and  filed  and  polished  them  to  the  utmost  per- 
fection. It  is  true  that  he  says,  "  He  cannot  compose  letters  like  Pope ;  *' 
but  his  practice  belies  his  assertion.  He  was  justly  proud  of  the  skill  with 
which  he  executed  them,  and  the  success  and  applause  which  he  received. 
He  kept  transcripts,  we  believe,  of  all,  and  in  many  cases  required  the 
originals  to  be  returned  to  him.  One  series  alone^  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, he  destroyed,  and  that  a  very  interesting  one  ;  but  we  may  soon  have 
occasion  to  refer  more  fully  to  this  part  of  the  subject.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  (and  we  remember  Sir  James  Mackintosh  mentioning  the  same 
in  conversation)  that  the  celebrated  Letters  of  Madame  de  Sevign6  were 
the  archet3rpe  both  of  Gray's  and  Walpole's  Letters.  There  is  the  same 
liveliness  in  narration,  the  same  happy  turns  of  expression,  the  same  pic- 
turesque touches,  the  same  decisive  phrases,  the  same  just  reflections,  livelj 
illustrations,  brilliant  sketches  of  character  and  manners,  quick  perception 
of  what  admits  a  humorous  turn  or  ludicrous  association, — all  dramatically 
conceived,  and  all  as  it  were  coming  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  artificial  life. 
Gray  added  to  these  qualities  a  more  profound  and  philosophic  thought, 
and  a  greater  extent  of  scholastic  learning  :  Walpole  delighted  in  a  lighter 
tone  of  conversational  anecdote,  and  more  frequent  allusion  to  contem- 
porary events  and  personal  adventures.  His  epistolary  style,  however,  was 
somewhat  affected  by  the  characters  and  minds  of  his  correspondents.  In 
his  letters  to  Horace  Mann,  who  had  not  been  in  England  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  he  dwells  much  on  matters  that  would  have  been  too  familiar 
and  well  known  to  have  mentioned  to  a  friend  at  homey — as  on  the  poli- 
tical changes  of  the  day,  on  the  characters  of  those  successively  appearing  in 
public  life,  and  on  the  more  striking  events  in  the  circle  of  social  existence. 
His  letters  to  Cole  are  covered  with  the  garments  of  "  hoar  antiquity,'*  for 
which  alone  that  learned  old  gentleman  expressed  his  sexagenarian  sym- 
pathies. To  Mason  he  wrote  on  literature,  and  on  something  else.  But  in 
the  volume  now  before  us  he  had  a  correspondent  who  could  understand 
and  enjoy  the  variety  and  elegance  of  his  communications,  the  poignancy 
of  his  satire,  the  ingenuity  and  brilliancy  of  his  narratives,  and  the  live- 
liness of  his  wit.  Men,  we  observe,  always  write  best  when  writing  to 
women.  Added  to  the  natural  desire  to  please  those  good  and  gentle 
creatures,  there  is  no  fear  of  being  criticised  and  quizzed.  If  you  show 
feeling  and  sentiment  in  your  letter,  a  man  laughs  at  you,  or  doubts 
you,  or  despises  you ;  but  a  woman  is  gratified,  sympathises,  and  shares 
in  your  feelings.  The  sex  is  not  quite  so  fond  of  wit  and  humour, 
but  they  do  not  refuse  it  if  it  is  well  dressed,  and  has  a  little  of  the 
perfume  of  the  boudoir  upon  it — "  Inter  purpuratos  et  alabastra  natus." 

Horace  Walpole  also  had  the  knowledge  that  his  letters  were  not  un- 
likely to  pass  under  the  eye  of  Colonel  Fitzpatrick  (that  oracle  of  wit 
and  taste) ;  indeed  in  one  place  he  hints  the  same ;  and  this,  perhaps, 
doubled  his  exertions,  and  gave  a  brighter  edge  and  sharpness  to  his  com- 
positions.    At  any  rate,  we  estimate  these  volumes  as  highly  as  any  that 
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hare  preceded  them :  there  may  possibly  be  others  of  weightier  metal,  bist 
none  of  a  finer  lustre.  The  merest  trifles  derive  beauty  from  their  setting. 
In  coarser  hands  a  thousand  things  he  has  uttered  would  be  absurd  or 
disagreeable,  while  under  his  delicate  touch  they  are  sparkling  with  life 
and  animation.  like  the  colonnade  he  mentions, — with  a  different  builder 
the  pillars  would  have  been  set  up  with  their  capitals  downwards,  and  the 
friezes  mistaken  for  the  pedestals. 

We  now  proceed  to  make  a  few  extracts,  though  we  are  fully  aware  it 
is  like  presenting  a  brick  as  a  specimen  of  a  house ;  but  we  must  do  as  a 
guide  did  to  us  the  other  day,  when,  on  entering  a  large,  picturesque  do- 
main, we  asked  him  which  route  we  should  toke :  '<  Any,"  he  said ;  ^  it 
matters  not  which  way  you  go,  you  will  discover  fresh  beauties ;  and  if 
you  stand  stili  you  will  discover  still  more.'* 

In  the  very  first  letter,  in  1769,  we  find  the  following  piece  of  discri*^ 
minate  criticism : — 


'*  I  am  much  obliged  to  your  Ladyship 
for  the  two  epistles  of  Voltaire,  though  I 
had  teen  them  before.  I  own  I  think  that 
to  Boileau  one  of  the  best  things  he  erer 
wrote.    Better  judges  like  the  latt  best ; 


I  am  sorry  to  say  they  hare  not  convinced 
me.  There  are  three  separate  lines  in  the 
two  epistles  that  strike  me  as  perfection 
itself.    The  first  is  on  Cardixuil  Fleary  t 


£t  qui  n'aflfeeta  rien  que  le  poavoir  supreme. 
''The  second  is  the  end  of  the  same  epistle  : 

S*ik  ont  les  prejog^,  j'en  guerirai  les  ombr^. 

"  The  third  is  in  the  '  Trois  Imposteurs :' 

Si  Diea  n'ezistait  pas,  il  fandrait  Tinventer. 


''The  two  last  are  inimitably  bold  and 
sublime ;  the  first  includes  more  wit  and 
reflection  than  one  almost  ever  saw  couched 
in  so  small  a  compass.  At  the  same  time, 
while  one  admires  such  talents,  can  one 
help  feeling  a  little  contempt  for  the 
author  ?  Is  it  not  creating  himself  the 
pope  of  impiety   to   excommunicate  the 


author  of  '  Les  Trois  Imposteurs/  as  if 
none  but  the  head  of  any  Church  ought 
to  dare  to  be  an  unbeliever  ?  His  low 
jealousy,  too,  against  Boileau^  whose  ghost 
he  is  always  ripping  and  pinching  when  he 
can  with  his  own  almost  ghostly  fingers, 
is  unworthy  of  a  man  who  does  not  want 
such  little  arts  to  secure  fame/'  &c. 


In  Walpole's  memoirs,  published  and  unpublished,  are  various  sketches 
of  Lord  Lyttelton,  political  and  literary,  given  on  the  whole  with  tolerable 
fairness,  considering  the  little  similarity  there  was  in  any  respect  between 
them.  Lyttelton  was  an  honest,  religious  man,  and  of  considerable  talent, 
but  singular  and  eccentric  enough  in  person  and  conduct  to  offer  much 
advantage  to  the  satire  of  an  opponent. 


Dec.  14,  1771.— "There  is  a  new  tra- 
gedy at  Covent  Garden  called  Zobeide, 
which  I  am  told  is  very  indifferent, 
though  written  by  a  country  gentleman ; 
and  there  is  a  new  Timon  of  Athens, 
altered  from  Shakspere  by  Mr.  Comber- 
land,  and  marvellously  well  done,  for  he 
has  caught  the  manners  and  diction  of  the 
original  so  exactly,  that  I  think  it  is  full 
as  bad  a  play  as  it  was  before  he  corrected 
it.  Lord  Lyttelton  has  published  the  rest 
of  his  Henry  the  Second,  but  I  doubt  has 
executed  it  a  little  careletslyyfor  he  has 


not  been  above  ten  years  about  it,  I  be- 
gan it,  but,  I  don't  know  how,  I  was  tired. 
It  is  so  crowded  with  clouds  of  words,  and 
they  are  so  uninteresting,  that  I  think  one 
may  dispute,  as  metaphysicians  do,  whether 
all  the  space  is  a  plenum  or  a  vacuum. 
Lady  Sackville  told  me  t'other  day  of  a 
new  discovery,  which  I  suppose  is  meta- 
physical too — that  there  is  no  such  colour 
as  gray^  but  that  what  we  call  so  is  green 
or  blue.  I  am  rejoiced  at  it,  and  have 
some  thoughts  of  going  without  powdery 
and  insisting  that  my  hair  is  green.'' 


The  drama  was  of  great  importance  in  Walpole's  days,  and  occupies  no 
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small  portion  of  interesting  correspondence.  Walpole  seemed  to  thidc 
Burgoyne's  <<  Heiress  "  and  Jephson's  tragedies  the  summit  of  excellence ; 
to  Cumberland  and  Home  he  gave  no  quarter. 


March  1773.  —  "  We  have  two  new 
tragedies :  I  read  the  two  first  acts  of 
the  one,  and  the  three  last  of  the  other, 
and  they  sufficed.  Mr.  Home's  '  Alonzo ' 
seems  to  be  the  story  of  David  and  Goliah, 
worse  told  than  it  would  have  been  if 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins  had  put  it  into 
metre.  Did  your  Lord  bring  you  the  Heroic 
Epistle  to  Sir  W.  Chambers  ?  I  am  going 
mad  about  it,  though  there  is  here  and 
there  a  line  I  hate.  I  laughed  till  I  cried, 
and  the  oftener  I  read  it,  the  better  I 
liked  it.  It  has  as  much  poetry  as  the 
'  Dunciad,'  and  more  wit  and  greater  fa- 
cility. It  is  said  to  be  Anstey's,  and  cer- 
tainly is  not  unworthy  of  the  Bath  Guide ; 


but  I  shall  dread  his  aeit  production, 
lest  he  should  tumble  again  as  he  did  in 
his  second  piece."*  ....  "My  Lord 
Chesterfield  bought  a  '  Claude  '  the  other 
day  for  four  hundred  guineas,  and  a 
'  Madame  de  la  Valliere  *  for  four.  He 
said, '  Well !  If  I  am  laughed  at  for  giving 
so  much  for  a  landscape,  at  least  it  must 
be  allowed  that  I  have  my  woman  cheap  J 
Is  it  not  charming  to  be  so  agreeable  quite 
to  the  door  of  one's  coffin  }  Mr.  Burke 
is  returned  from  Paris,  where  he  was  so 
much  the  mode,  that,  happening  to  dispute 
with  the  philosophers,  it  grew  the  fashion 
to  be  Ciiristians.t  St.  Patrick  himself 
did  not  make  more  converts.'' 


The  following  extract  is  curious,  as  displaying  pretty  clearly  the  extent 
of  Walpole's  moral  principles  and  conscientious  adherence  to  the  spirit  of 
truth.  He  did  not  write  the  line  against  Lord  Holland,  it  is  true,  but  he 
well  knew  of  its  being  written,  and  he  printed  it. 


"  Your  ladyship  is  but  too  apt  to  think 
of  me  far  above  my  merit ;  yet  never  did 
you  overrate  my  parts  so  much  as  in  be- 
stowing the  Heroic  Bpisiie  on  me.  How- 
ever, excuse  me  for  saying,  that,  if  in  one 
respect  you  have  done  me  greatly  too 
much  honour,  you  have  at  least  lowered 
my  character  in  another.  What  must  I 
be,  if,  living  in  intimacy  with  Lord  Hol- 
land, and  being  a  frequent  witness  of  his 
onhappiness,  I  had  stabbed  him  by  a 
most  barbarous  line  ?  I  must  be  a 
rascal,  and  a  brute  :  after  that  need  I, 
and  yet  I  do,  give  you  my  honour  solemnly 
that  that  Epistle  it  not  mine  ?  I  hope 
you,  madam,  and  Lord  Ossory  will  treat 
me  as  I  should  deserve,  if  you  ever  find 


it  is.t  Having  said  this  very  seriously, 
I  have  no  scruple  to  own  how  much  I 
admire  that  poem,  and  care  not  who 
knows  I  do.  To-day  I  heard  that  other 
relations  of  royalty  are  more  guilty  than 
I  am ;  the  Epistle  is  given  to  Temple 
Lutterell.  I  doubt  it ;  but,  if  he  is  the 
author,  I  am  sure  the  Duchess  of  Cumber- 
land has  better  poets  for  her  kin  than  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester  has."§ 

March27,I773.  "What  play  makes  Toa 
laugh  very  much,  and  yet  is  a  very  wretched 
comedy  ?  Dr.  Goldsmith's  '  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer  ?'  Stoops,  Indeed  !  so  she 
does,  that  is,  the  muse.  She  is  draggled 
up  to  the  knees,  and  has  trudged,  I  be- 
lieve, from  Southwark  fair.  The  whole  view 


*  Walpole  was,  while  he  was  writing,  perfectly  acquainted  with  Mason  being  the 
author  of  the  Heroic  Epistle,  as  the  poem  was  seen  by  him  in  manuscript,  and  to  him 
waa  intrusted  (he  care  qf  seeing  it  through  the  press.  Mason  also  occasionally  sent 
him  corrections  and  additions.  That  Walpole  had  any  part  in  the  composition  or  in 
supplying  materials,  no  evidence  has  as  yet  been  before  us :  all  Mason's  satirical 
poems  went  to  the  press  through  Walpole.  At  this  period,  Walpole  and  Mason's 
friendship  was  cemented  by  political  ties  :  they  were  equally  disaffected  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  disliked  the  King ;  but  subsequently  Mason  went  too  far  for  Walpole, 
who  became  timid  in  his  old  age,  and  they  parted.  The  allusion  to  the  inferiority  of 
Anstey's  poetry  that  followed  the  inimitable  Bath  Guide,  is  true  also  of  this  poem ; 
for  the  sequel  to  it  is  very  inferior.  Walpole  says  (p.  135)  **Anstey  ought  to  have  shot 
himself  the  moment  he  had  finished  the  Bath  Guide.** — Rev. 

f  What  were  Burke's  religious  opinions,  is  not  a  point  clearly  ascertained :  nor 
was  it  known  to  his  contemporaries. — Riv. 

X  In  vol.  ii.  p.  160,  he  admits  Mason's  authorship  of  this  satire.  **  Mr,  Maeon^ 
whom  I  had  not  seen  for  a  year,  was  at  dinner  with  me  ....  I  preferred  the  Heroic 
Epistle  to  a  troop  of  horse." 

§  Temple  Lutterell's  sister,  Mrs.  Horton,  married  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ;  Horace 
Walpole's  niece  married  the  other  brother,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. — Rkv. 
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n(  the  plecs   is  low  hamonr,  snd  no  hu-  riloui  ananer ;  but,  tuchilj  for  bim,  Mr, 

mour  is  in  it.  All  tbe  merit  ia  in  the  aitaa-  Bcauclerii  and  Mr.  Garrick  intercepted  it. 

tjons,  which  Hre  comic.     The  hEroinc  has  Lori)    Cheilerfield  wit    dead   before    mj 

no  more  modesty  than  Ladf  Bridget,  and  IhbI  letter  (hat  Toretold  hia  death  aet  ODt. 

the  author's  vit  is  ns   much  raaitqai  as  AUs  !   1  shall  have  ao  more  of  his  livelj 

tbe  lady's  ;   bat  aoois  of  the  charactera  ssfings,  madam,  to  eend  you.     Ob,  yei  t 

are  nell  acted,  and   Woodward  tpeaka  a  I  have  hia  last:  being  told  of  tbe  quarrel 

poor  prologue,  written  by  Garridi,  admi-  in   SpitalJields,   and   even  that   Mrs.   F, 

nihl;     ...    I  for^t  to  [ell  yoiir  lord-  struck  Mies  P.  be  said, '  I  aVaya  thought 

ahip  that  MUa  Loyd  is  ia  the  uen  play  by  Mrs.  P.  a  ilriiing  htaatj  '.'    Tbiia,  having 

(be  natDC  of  Rachael  Buckskin,  though  he  given  nway  all  hia  wit,  to  the  last  farthing, 

baa  altered  It  in  the  printed  copies.  Some-  be  has  left  nothing  but  some  poor  witti- 

body  wrote  for  her  a  lery  sensible  reproof  cisms  in  his  will,  tying  up  bis  heir  by  for- 

to  him,  onljr  It  ended  with  an  IndeceaC  feiCurea  and  jokes  from  going  to  New- 

grauiirtti.    However,  the  foot  took  it  fe-  market."* 
rlously,  and  irrotf  a  mOKt  dull   and  Hriir- 

Dec  I778>  The  following  Anecdote  of  Goldsmith,  though  trifliag,  is 
newi  and  doei  not  appear  in  Mr.  Forster's  lately  published  biography : — 

"  I  dined  and  panned  Saturduyat  Beau-  I  never  saw  anybody  in  a  greater  fidget, 

clerk's  with  tbe  EdgcuinbeB,tbe(;arriclis,  nor  more  vain  when  he  returned,  for  ha 

and  Dr.   Goldsmilb,    and  was  most  tho-  went  to  the  play-house  at   half  an  boor 

roughly  tired,  as  1  knew  I   should  be  ;  I  after  five,   and  we  sat  waidng  for  bim  till 

who  hate  the  playing  off  a  butt.      Gold,  ten,  when  he  was  to  act  a  speech  in  Cato 

imtlh   it   a  fml,  the   more    tceorinji  for  with  Goldamith  ;  that  ia,  the  Utter  aat  in 

baring  some  sense.      It  was  the  night  of  a  t'  other's  lap,  covered  with   a  cloak,  and 

new    comedy     called     '  The   Schoul    for  while  Goldamith    spake,   Garrick'g  arm*. 

Wives,'  which  was  exceedingly  applauded,  that  embraced  him,  made  foolish  actions, 

and  which  Charles  Foi  says  is  execrable.  How  coold  one  laagh  when  one  had  ex- 

Gorriek  has  at  least  (he  chief  bond  in  it.  pected  this  for  four  hours  ?" 

Dr.  Johnion  irai  no  favourite  with  Walpole,  and  was  intensely  hated, 
and  maliciously  and  meanly  ridiculed,  by  Mason.     Walpole  here  says, — 

"  I   have  scarce  been  better   diverted  He  I 

by  Dr.  Johnson's 'Tour  to  the  Western  poor 

Isles.'    What  a  heap  of  words  lo  express  sent 

very  little  I    and,    (bough  it  ia  the    least  wonderinic,  said, '  l  protest  Johnson  seeml 

cumbrous  of  any  style  be  ever  used,  how  to  be  a  Papist  snd  a  Jacobite,' — so   be 

far  from  easy  or  natural.     He  hopes  no-  did  not  know  why  he  had  been  made  to 

body  but  is  glad  that  a  boatful  of  aacri-  give  bim  a  pension  1'' 
lege,  a  diverting  sin  !  was  shipwrecked. 

We  must  give  the  few  remaining  Johnsoniana. 

"  Here  are  some  verses  of  SoameJenyns,  gross  brutality  of  Dr.  Johnson,  to  wbidi 
that,  in  our  present  want  of  comfort,  we  a  properer  answer  wonld  have  been  to  fling 
admire  very  much,  for  we  are  out  of  a  glass  of  wine  in  big  face.  I  have  no 
spirils,  and  so  was  the  poet,  too,  when  he  patience  with  an  unfortunate  monster 
wrote  tbe  last  stanza,  which  is  insufferably  troating  to  his  helpless  deformity  for  in- 
bad.  Pray  return  the  piece,  for  1  have  demnity  for  any  impertinence  that  hii 
DO  copy,  and  my  amanuensix  is  in  the  arrogance  suggests,  and  who  tbinka  that 
country.  There  are  some  better  verses  what  he  has  read  is  an  eicuse  for  every- 
by  Dean  Barnard,!  of  wliicL  I  «ill  procure  thing  he  says." 
a  copy  if  I  can.     They  are  an  answer  (o  a 


*  If  his  heir  went  either  to  Newmarket  or  to  Italy  he  was  to  forfeit  go  much  to  tha 
dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster. — Rev. 

f  See  Pennant's  "  Tour  in  Scotland,''  a  book  of  merit,  cODtaining  much  researdi 
and  information.  — Riv. 

X  Theie  well-known  verses  are  given  in  Boswell's  Johnson  and  elsewhere. — Riv. 
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Agaiu,— 


**  I  have  been  saying  this  morning  that 
the  latter  (Dr.  Johnson)  deals  so  ninch  in 
triple  tautology,  or  the  fault  of  repeating 
the  same  sense  in  three  different  phrases, 
that  I  believe  it  would  be  possible,  taking 
the  ground-work  for  all  three,  to  make 
one  of  his  Ramblers  into  three  different 


papers,  that  should  all  have  exactly  the 
same  purport  and  meaning,  but  in  three 
different  phrases.  It  would  be  a  good  trick 
for  somebody  to  produce  one  and  read  it ;  a 
second  would  say,  *  Bless  me  !  I  have  this 
very  paper  in  my  pocket,  but  in  quite 
other  diction  ;'  and  so  a  third." 


He  alludes  to  the  seaquipedalia  verba  again.  <<  Now  I  return  to 
politics.  Sir  Ralph  Payne  *  and  Dr.  Johnson  are  answering  General 
Burgoyne,  and  they  say  the  words  are  to  he  so  long  that  the  reply  must 
be  printed  in  a  pamphlet  as  large  as  an  atlas,  but  in  an  Elzevir  type,  or 
the  first  sentence  would  fill  twenty  pages  in  octavo." 

Lady  Luxborough,  though  half-sister  to  the  great  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
and  herself  a  woman  of  talent,  is  a  name  almost  departed  from  the  volumes 
of  literature :  her  star  may  be  said  faintly  to  glimmer  alone  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Leasowes.  Her  volume  of  letters  was  just. appearing 
at  this  time.     Walpole  says, — 

"  I  know  still  less  of  Lady  Luzborough's 
letters,  but  expect  to  be  diverted.  I  re- 
member her  wearing  her  little  wizen 
husband's  picture  in  her  great  black  bush 
of  hair ;  thea  she  fell  in  love  with  parson 
Dalton  for  his  poetry,  and  they  rhimed 
together  till  they  chimed  ;t  and  then  I 
never  saw  or  heard  of  her  any  more  till 


she  revived  in  Mr.  Shenstone's  letters, 
and  was  a  great  performer  in  his  ballad 
'  Arcadia.'  I  think  these  materials  pro- 
mise, considering  too  that  the  heroine 
was  sister  both  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  and 
Hollis  St.  John.  I  expect  a  mixture 
of  Mrs.  Eliza  Thomas,  Machiaveli  and 
Shuter." 


Walpole,  in  another  letter,  alludes  to  her  mishap  with  the  parson  when 
she  retired  to  a  hermitage  on  Parnassus.  She  was  intimate  with  the 
'<  seraphic  duchess,  who  was  suspected  to  have  cha^si  sur  les  mimes 
terres,  and  it  is  no  wonder  they  were  intimate,  as  they  agreed  in  eodem 
tertto" 

To  Sir  John  Hawkinses  volumes  on  Music  Walpole  (p.  248)  does  justice^ 
though  they  fell  dead  before  an  equally  learned  and  more  brilliant  rival. 

then  stoop  very  low  in  quest  of  game. 
Then  he  is  so  exceedingly  religious  and 
grave   as  to   abhor  miith,  except  it  la 

Srinted  in  the  old  black  letter,  and  then 
e  calls  the  most  vulgar  ballad  pleasant 
and  full  of  humour.  He  thinks  nothing 
can  be  sublime  but  an  anthem,  and  Han« 
del's  chorusses  heaven  upon  eartlu 
However,  he  writes  with  great  moderatioBt 
temper,  and  good  sense,  and  the  book  it  a 
very  valuable  one.  I  have  begged  hk 
Austerity  to  relax  in  one  p<nnt,  for  ha 
ranks  comedy  with  farce  and  pantomimt* 
Now  I  hold  a  perfect  comedy  to  be  tiM 


"  They  are  (he  says)  old  books  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  very  old  books ;  and 
whatsis  new,  is  like  old  books,  too,  that  is, 
full  of  minute  facts  that  delight  antiqua- 
ries,— nay,  if  there  had  never  been  such 
things  as  paris  and  taste,  this  work  would 
please  every  body.  The  first  volume  is 
extremely  worth  looking  at,  for  the  cu- 
rious facsimiles  of  old  music  and  old 
instruments,  and  so  is  the  second.  The 
third  is  very  heavy ;  the  two  last  will 
amuse  you,  I  think,  exceedingly,  at  least 
they  do  me.  My  friend  Sir  John  is  a 
matter-of-fact  man,   and  does  now  and 


*  **  Sir  Ralph  Payne.''  This  is  the  person  mentioned  in  Hare's  weU-knowa 
epitaph  on  Lady  Payne* s  monkey.  **  Lady  Payne ''  is  also  rendered  immortal  in  one 
of  Bnrke*s  famous  bmi  mots.    They  both  live  embahned  in  the  spioet  of  wit.— Rsv. 

t  Dr.  Dalton,  the  musical  composer.    This  acquaintance  ended  in  an  intrigue,  and 
a  separation  from  her  husband.      She  lived  at  Barretts,  near  Birmingham,  now 
mhabited  by  Mr.  Knight.    We  possess  a  copy  of  her  letters,  with  Walpole's  MS.  notef 
and  illastrations.— Riv. 
1 
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perfection  of  human  composition,  and  be- 
lieve firmly  that  fifty  Iliads  and  i£neida 
could  be  written  sooner  than  such  a 
character  as  FalstafTs.  Sir  John  says 
that  Dr.  Wallis  discovered  that  they 
who  are  not  charmed  with  music  want 
a  nerve  in  their  brain.  This  would  be 
dangerous  anatomy.  I  should  swear  Sir 
John  wants  the  comic  nerve  ;  and,  by 
parity  of  reason,  we  should  ascribe  new 
nerves     to     all     those    who     have    bad 


taste,  or  are  delighted  with  what  others 
think  ridiculous.  We  should  have  nerves 
like  Romish  saints  to  preside  over  every 
folly ;  and  Mr.  Cosmo  *  must  have  a  nerre 
which  I  hope  Dr.  Wallis  would  not  find 
in  50,000  dissections.  Rechin,  too,  had  a 
sort  of  nerve  that  is  lost,  like  the  music  of 
the  ancients  ;  yet,  perhaps,  the  royal 
touch  could  revive  it  more  easily  than  it 
cures  the  evil." 


blush.  Do  but  imagine  the  satisfaction 
with  which  he  must  have  retired  with  his 
poverty,  after  the  great  things  he  had 
done,  when  every  other  of  his  countrymen 
were  cutting  the  throats  of  Americans  for 
gold !  He  did  not  want  to  be  Treasurer 
of  the  Navj/i  as  well  as  general  andpaeifi' 
cator.*^  &c. 


Walpole  touches  on  Robertson's  America,  currente  calamoy  with  no 
favourable  feeling  ;  but,  if  this  History  is  to  be  deprived  of  the  merit  of  the 
workmanship,  it  will  go  naked  out  of  the  world,  for  its  defect  as  to  its 
materials  is  acknowledged  by  those  who  are  best  able  to  judge  of  it. 
However,  Lord  Brougham's  sketch  of  Robertson  may  be  received  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  argument,  though  too  much  in  the  feeling  of  the  advo- 
cate.f 

"  Have  you  got  through  Dr.  Robertson, 
madam  ?  lam  not  enchanted.  There  is 
a  great  affectation  of  philosophising  with- 
out much  success.  But  there  is  one  cha- 
racter that  charms  me,  besides  Las  Casas, 
at  whom  the  good  Doctor  rather  sneers ; 
it  is  that  of  Pedro  di  Gasca,  who  was  dis- 
interested enough  to  make  ten  parliaments 

This  last  stroke  of  the  pen  is  truly  Walpoliany  and  is  not  to  be 
missed. 

Walpole  says,  dating  his  letter  November  13,  1777. — "  What  is  believed 
is,  that  Captain  Tollemache,  Lady  Bridget's  husband,  is  killed  in  a  duel 
at  New  York,  by  a  Captain  Pennington,  on  a  foolish  quarrel  about 
humming  a  tune.  There  is  a  strange  fatality  attends  the  House  of 
Tollemache  :  two  brothers  drowned  and  a  third  killed."  &c.  We  have 
extracted  this,  because  it  singularly  corresponds  to  part  of  an  epitaph  on 
this  family  which  we  remember  to  have  read  in  the  church  of  Helmingham 
in  Suffolk,  where  they  are  buried,  and  which  says, — "  But  the  name  of 
Tollemache  had  been  always  unfortunate  !  " 

Of  Garrick  and  his  funeral  we  have  an  account  in  some  respects 
just,  in  others  perhaps  splenetic  and  partial.  Such  public  honours 
bestowed  on  a  player  might  hurt  Walpole's  aristocratic  feelings,  but  those 
who  please  the  people  the  people  will  honour  ;  and  Johnson  tells  us  that 
Garrick's  death  diminished  the  stock  of  public  pleasure. 


*  Here  the  Editor  might  have  afforded  his  readers  a  note  on  Santissimo  Cosmo  and 
Rechin,  or  he  must  leave  many  in  ignorance  of  the  allusions.— Rbv. 

t  On  another  work  of  Robertson's  Walpole  says,  "  Dr.  Robertson's  book  amused 
me  pretty  well,  madam,  though  very  defective  from  the  hiatuses  in  his  materials.  It 
is  a  genealogy  with  more  than  half  the  middle  descents  wanting,  and  thence  his  in- 
genious hypothesis  of  western  invaders  importing  civilisation  from  the  east  is  not 
ascertained.  Can  one  be  sure  a  peer  is  descended  from  a  very  ancient  peer  of  the 
same  name,  though  he  cannot  prove  who  a  dozen  of  his  grandfathers  were  ?  Dr. 
Robertson  shone  when  he  wrote  the  history  of  his  own  country,  with  which  he  was 
acquainted.  All  his  other  works  arc  collections,  tacked  together  for  the  purpose  ;  but 
as  he  has  not  the  genius,  penetration,  sagacity,  and  art  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  he  cannot  melt 
his  materials  together  and  make  them  elucidate  and  even  improve  and  produce  new 
discoveries.  In  short,  he  cannot,  like  Mr.  Gibbon,  make  an  original  picture  with 
some  bits  of  mosaic ^'*  &c. — Rev. 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXX.  2  H 
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**  Yes,  madam,  I  do  think  the  pomp  of 
Garrick's  funeral  perfectly  ridiculous.  It 
is  confounding  the  immense  space  between 
pleasing  talents  and  national  services. 
What  distinctions  remain  for  a  patriot 
hero,  when  the  most  solemn  have  been 
showered  on  a  player  ? — but  when  a  great 
empire  is  on  its  decline,  one  symptom  is, 
there  being  more  eagerness  on  trifles  than 
on  essential  objects.  Shakspeare,  who 
wrote  when  Burghley  counselled  and  Not- 
tingham fought,  was  not  rewarded  and 
honoured  like  Garrick,  who  only  acted 
when — indeed  I  do  not  know  who  has 
counselled  and  who  has  fought.  I  do  not 
at  all  mean  to  detract  from  Garrick's  me- 
rit, who  was  a  real  genius  in  his  way,  and 
who,  I  believe,  was  never  equalled  in  both 
tragedy  and  comedy.  Still  I  cannot  think 
that  acting,  however  perfectly,  what  others 
have  written,  is  one  of  the  most  astonish- 
ing talents :  yet  I  will  own  as  fairly  that 
Mrs.  Porter  and  Madlle.  Dumenil  have 
struck  me  so  much  as  even  to  reverence 
them.  Garrick  never  affected  me  quite 
so  much  as  those  two  actresses,  and  some 
few  others  in  particular  parts,  as  Qut'n,  in 
Falstaff ;  King^  in  Lord  Ogleby ;  Mrs. 
Pril chard,  in  Maria  in  the  Nonjuror ; 
Mrs.  Clive,  in  Mrs.  Cadwallader;  and  Mrs. 
Abingdon,  in  Lady  Teazle :  they  all  seemed 
the  very  persons.  I  suppose  that  in  Gar- 
rick I  thought  I  saw  more  of  his  art ;  yet 
his  Lear,  Richard,  Hotspur  (which  the 
town  had  not  taste  enough  to  like),  Kitely, 
and  Ranger,  were  as  capital  and  perfect 
as  action  could  be.      In  declamation,  I 


confess,  he  never  charmed  me ;  nor  could 
he  be  a  gentleman,*  His  Lord  Townley 
and  Lord  Hastings  were  mean,  but  then 
too  the  parts  are  indifferent,  and  do  not 
call  for  a  roaster's  exertion.  I  should 
shock  Garrick's  devoteee  if  I  uttered  all 
my  opinion ;  I  will  trust  your  Ladyship 
with  it, — it  is,  that  Le  Texier  is  twenty 
times  the  genius.  What  comparison  be- 
tween the  powers  that  do  the  fullest  jus- 
tice to  a  single  part,  and  those  that  instan- 
taneously can  fill  a  whole  piece,  and 
transform  themselves  with  equal  perfection 
into  men  and  women,  and  pass  from 
laughter  to  tears,  and  make  yon  shed  the 
latter  at  both  ?  Garrick,  when  he  made 
one  laugh,  was  not  always  judicious, 
though  excellent.  What  idea  did  his  Sir 
John  Brute  give  of  a  surly  husband  ?  His 
fiayes  was  no  less  entertaining  ;  but  it  wag 
a  Garretteer-bard.  Old  Gibber  preserved 
the  solemn  coxcomb,  and  was  the  carica- 
ture of  a  great  poet,  as  the  part  was  de- 
signed to  be.  Half  I  have  said  I  know  is 
heresy ;  but  fashion  had  gone  to  excess, 
though  very  rarely  with  so  much  reason. 
Applause  had  turned  his  head,  and  yet  he 
was  never  content  even  with  that  prodi- 
gality. His  jealousy  and  envy  were  un- 
bounded ;  he  hated  Mrs.  Clive  till  she 
quitted  the  stage,  and  then  cried  her  up 
to  the  skies  to  depress  Mrs.  Abingdon. 
He  did  not  love  Mrs.  Pritchard,  and  with 
more  reason,  for  there  was  more  spirit 
and  originality  in  her  Beatrice  than  in  his 
Benedick."  &c. 


We  believe  that  a  doubt  has  been  started  whether  Horace  Walpole  had 
ever  seen  Lord  Hervey's  Memoirs,  lately  printed.  We  think  the  proba- 
bility is  in  favour  of  the  affirmative.  He  had  stored  in  his  memory  many 
curious  stories  and  recollections  of  him,  and  we  conceive  that  his  curiosity 
would  have  done  all  hni  force  an  entrance  into  the  cabinet  at  Ickwortn 
that  inclosed  them.  In  one  of  his  letters,  written  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1780,  he  says — 


"  Lord  Bristol  has  left  a  paper,  or  nar- 
rative of  the  Lord  knows  what,  that  is  to 
be  padlocked  till  his  son  is  of  age — 
nine  years  hence — and  then  not  to  be  pub- 
lished while  whom  God  long  preserve  is 
alive.     This  was  leaving  the  boy  a  fortune 


indeed,  if  both  live  nine  years.  There  too 
is  another  noble  author — not  for  me,  but 
for  a  supplement.!  I  had  rather  the  Earl- 
Bishop  would  publish  his  father's  me- 


mou's. 


»f 


Sixteen  years  later,  and  in  one  of  his  concluding  letters,  he  talks  of  rum- 


*  Here  Walpole  speaks  the  language  of  the  best  judges,  who,  so  far  as  we  have 
heard,  all  unite  in  attributing  to  Garrick  this  capital  defect  and  drawback  to  his  other- 
wise great  and  general  success. — Rev. 

t  He  means  for  his  Royal  and  Noble  Authors.  We  have  previously  mentioned  that 
one  time  Walpole  intended  to  write  a  sketch  of  Lord  Hervey's  life.  We  presume  that 
the  nature  of  the  materials  dissuaded  him ; — it  would  have  been  a  Settndakme  Chro« 
Xiicle.— See  vol.  ii.  of  this  work,  p.  15,  18,  252. — Ret. 
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maging  in  the  old  cheat  of  hie  memory  for  anecdotM  of  Lord  Herveji  to 
rel^  to  Lord  Holland : — 


"  Stin  hU  hlgtory  {vU\  l»Aom  aai]  wMi 
mnch  of  nUch  I  wu  nell  icqaiiatad)  wu 
•o  cuioni  tbit  I  beggad  Lord  Macirtncr 
to  tell  Lord  HoUind,  that  if  whea  I  go  to 
town  be  will  honour  me  with  hii  compinj 
for  half  an  hour  (oat  of  deceoc;  I  miut 
not  mentioD  a  longer  ajuee  of  time,  though 


there  Ii  no  truiUtig  to  an  old  gosilp,  code 
or  hen,  if  joa  tip  their  big  of  BDcient 
tales),  I  KiU  eatjafr  hii  cnrioiltf  ai  hrlaflj 
as  I  can  coDtrife  to  do,  and  without  a  tit- 
tle of  invention,  which  at  leTcnty-nine  I 
aaaore  him  I  do  not  poMesa."  &c- 


Of  his  old  fiieod  Madame  du  De&nd's  *  death  he  thus  writes  -.^ 


"  As  1  have  bceo  relumed  above  a 
fortnight,  1  should  have  orittea  hai!  1  had 
■  ijIlBbIa  to  tell  you )  but  what  could  I 
tsU  jon  from  Ihnt  melancholy  snd  vciy 
■msU  circle  at  TKickeahsm  Park,  flln.ij.-i 
the  only  place  I  do  go  to  in  the  couiiLiy, 
partly  out  of  charity  and  partly  as  I  ]m><j 
■carce  any  other  eociety  left  which  1  yn.  ■ 
fertQ  it  ?  for,  vlthout  entering  on  tuo  uii.- 
Uacholy  a  detail,  recollect,  Madini,  tli  i' 
I  have  outlived  most  oF  those  (o  vliiiiu 
I  was  hibiiUBtod,  Lady  Hcrvey,  Lady 
Soffollt,  Lady  Blandford— my  dcnr  old 
friend,  I  ahould  probably  have  never 
leen  again—  yet  that  is  a  deeper  lose  ia- 
dced!  She  has  left  me  all  lier  MS8.— 
a   compact  belwr;en    lA.       Id  odc   nord, 


: requc 


ended  tc 


I  (he  thould 
Lie.  She  had,  indeed, 
»e  her  little  all,  but  I 
luvrr  set  foot  in  Psrii 
1  yeari  agii}  if  she  did 


declared  I  wcii 
again  (this  w  i 

Dot  engage  to  1 1  tiiict  teat  dcatmation.  lo 
sBtiafy  her,  1  ir  j.i^t  agreed  to  accept  her 
papers,  and  i .  <  thia  gold1~  boi  with  (be 
portrait  of  t  l  .lu^.  I  have  writteo  to 
beg  her  dog  i .-.  If,  ahkii  ii  so  cross,  that 
I  am  sore  oobuJy  elie  will  treat  it  weU  ; 
and  I  have  ordered  her  otvn  aervsct.  who 
read  all  lettera  lo  her,  to  pick  out  aU  Ihe 
letter*  of  living  pcriona,  and  restore  them 
to  the  aeveril  wrilers  without  my  seeing 


Those  who  have  read  Gray's  Letters  cannot  forget  his  account  of  Or. 
Clu^maa,  who,  like  maoy  of  his  brethren,  compensated  for  forbearance  in 
prohibited  vices  by  indulgence  in  those  allowed,  and  who,  (poor  man  t)  died 

of  a  repletion,  caused  by  fire  mackerel,  which  he  carried  undigested  to  his 
grave.  Of  this  divine,  strong  in  other  points,  but  unfortunately  of  weak 
digestion,  Walpole  tells  us — 

',  Icannothelp  it;  I  ib  my 
LtagonistSit     duty  and  satisfy  my  conscience.'  " 


1  atory  of  poor  Dr.  Cbi 
mu>,  one  of  Dr.  Middlelon's  Bi - 
bnt  I  have  so  entirely  forgotte 
that  I  shall  tell  it  very  lamely.     He  vent 
to  bis  bookseller,  and  asked  how  big  last 
work  had  sold.     '  Very  indifferently  in- 
deed,   Sir.'      '  Ay !    why   how  many  are 
gone  off:'— 'Only   fi.e,   Sir.'       'Aloekl 
and  how  many  of  my  Eusebius  '  (I  think  it 
was) '  have  you  left  ?'— '  Two  hundred.  Sir.' 
•  Indeedl  Well,  hut  my  book  on'  (I  don'l 


"  When  you  write  to  Lady  Warwick 
I  wish  your  Ladyahip  would  persuade 
her  (with  her  EbiI's  leave)  to  bring  to 
town  a  most  curious  book,  which  I  once 
looked  over  in  bis  father's  time.  It  ia  a 
folio,  by  one  John  Thorpe,  in  the  reigns 
of  Eliiabeth  and  James  I.,  and  contains 
many  ground  plana  and  a  few  uprightB  of 
at)    'bow    many   hate  you  of      several  goodly  mansions  of  those  days,  of 

bem  .'■ — '  Oh  !  the  whole  impression,  Sir.'      some  of  which  John  Thorpe  was  the  ar- 

Goodnowl  good  now  1  that  is  much. —      chitect," 

We  have  taken  notice  of  this  latter  passage,  because,  whether  from  a  sale 


end  the  Letters  aC  Madame  du  Demand  to  the  readers  ofWalpole  (if  they 
™),  both  for  the  simple  elegance  of  the  Btyle  and  interest  of  the  mat- 
ter, iney  present  the  clear  transparent  picture  of  this  singular  and,  in  some  respects, 
interesting  person.  Tbm  are  two  separate  publications,  which  togtthtr  form  a  com- 
plete set— Rev. 

f  This  box  was  sold  at  the  sale  at  Strawberry  Hill :  in  which  we  think  was  the  famous 
letter  written  in  the  name  of  Madame  Sengn«.     Of  the  little  dog  "  Tontin,"  its  lif« 
and  death  must  be  familiar  to  Ihe  rewlera  of  Walpole'i  Letters,  tie.—  Rev. 
t  He  wrote  OD  the  Roman  Senate  against  Middleton. — Riv. 
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of  the  effects  at  Warwick  Castle,  or  from  some  other  cause,  this  work  has 
wandered  away,  and  is  now  to  he  found  in  the  Soane  collection,  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields.  There  is  some  account  of  John  Thorpe  in  Dallaway*s 
edition  of  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  and  the  suhstance  of  his  curious 
manuscript  has  been  recently  published  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Richardson,  F.S.A., 
a  pupil  of  Sir  John  Soane. 

We  must  now  not  withhold  the  character  of  Charles  JFojc,  written  by 
Lord  Ossory  about  the  year  1782,  when  the  illustrious  subject  of  it  was 
in  the  highest  zenith  of  his  great  reputation,  and  exerting  to  the  full  his 
oratorical  power  and  political  talents. 


*'  I  look  upon  Mr.  Charles  James  Fox, 
now  Secretary  of  State,  to  be  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  men  that  ever  existed. 
He  is  the  second  son  of  Henry  Lord 
Holland,  a  man  much  distinguished  in  his 
time ;  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  was 
afterwards  a  short  time  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  His  father  was  Uoatingly  fond 
of  him,  indulging  him,  but  also  reasoning 
with  him  upon  every  occasion.  He  was 
very  young  when  his  father  finished  his 
political  career ;  but  hearing  from  his 
childhood  a  constant  conversation  upon 
political  subjects,  and  the  occurrences  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  both  by 
nature  and  education  formed  for  a  states- 
man. His  father  delighted  to  cultivate 
his  talents  by  argumentation,  and  reason- 
ing with  Eiim  upon  all  subjects.  He  took 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  before 
he  was  twenty-one,  and  very  shortly  be- 
gan to  shew  the  dawn  of  those  prodigious 
talents  which  he  has  since  displayed.  He 
was  much  caressed  by  the  then  ministry, 
and  appointed  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  soon  promoted  to  the  Treasury.  Lord 
North  (which  he  must  ever  since  have  re- 
pented) was  inclined  to  turn  him  out  upon 
some  trivial  occasion  or  difference  ;  and 
soon  afterwards  the  fatal  quarrel  with 
America  commenced,  Mr.  Fox  constantly 
opposing  the  absurd  measures  of  Adminis- 


tration, and  rising  by  degrees  to  be  the 
first  man  the  House  of  Commons  ever 
saw.  His  opposition  continued  from  1773 
to  1782,  when  the  Administration  was  fairly 
overturned  by  his  powers  ;  for  even  the 
great  weight  of  ability,  property,  and  in- 
fluence that  composed  the  Opposition, 
could  never  have  effected  that  great  work, 
if  he  had  not  acquired  the  absolute  pos- 
session and  influence  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  certainly  deserved  their 
confidence,  for  his  political  conduct  has 
been  fair,  open,  honest,  and  ilecided, 
against  the  system  so  fatally  adopted  by 
the  Court.  He  resisted  every  temptation 
to  be  brought  ovejr  by  that  system,  how- 
ever flattering  to  his  ambition,  for  he  must 
soon  have  been  at  the  head  of  everything. 
But  I  do  not  know  whether  his  abilities 
are  not  the  least  extraordinary  part  about 
him.  Perhaps  that  is  saying  too  much  ; 
but  he  is  full  of  good  nature,  good  tem- 
per, and  facility  of  disposition,  disinterest- 
edness with  regard  to  himself,  at  the  same 
time  that  his  mind  is  fraught  with  the 
most  noble  sentiments  and  ideas  upon  all 
possible  subjects.  His  understanding  has 
the  greatest  scope  I  can  form  an  idea  of, 
his  memory  the  most  wonderful,  his  judg- 
ment the  most  true,  his  reasoning  the 
most  profound  and  acute,  his  eloquence 
the  most  rapid  and  persuasive.'' 


»» 


In  the  year  1793  Lord  Ossory  writes  "that  he  retracts  none  of  his 
former  sentiments  of  Mr.  Fox,  though  he  can  differ  from  him."* 

As  we  wish  rather  to  give  Walpole's  opinion  on  literature  which  is 
permanent,  than  on  the  subject  of  the  fugitive  politics  of  the  day,  we 
extract  some  portions  of  that  genus  of  his  communications  : — 


**  Cecilia  1  did  read,  but,  besides  its 
being  immeasurably  long,  and  written  in 
Dr.  Johnson's  unnatural  phrase,  I  liked 
it  far  less  than  Evelina.     I  did  delight  in 


Mr.  Briggs,  and  in  the  droll  names  he  calls 
the  proud  gentleman,  whose  name  I  for- 
get. Morris,  too,  is  well,  and  Meadows 
tolerable,  and  Lady  Something  Something 


*  *'  Mr.  Fox,  I  am  told,  is  at  Cheltenham,  entirely  occupied  with  taming  a  young 
rabbit  This  is  Mr-  Hare's  account,  but  he  is  partial ;  for  my  part,  I  suspect  that  he 
is  teaching  it  to  exercise  that  terrible  weapon,  a  dessert  knife.  But  whether  he  is  or 
not,  1  think  there  ought  to  be  an  act  of  Parliament  against  eating  anything  but  spoon- 
meat.''  Will  the  Editor  be  so  good  as  to  explain  this,  or  refer  us  to  the  Register  or 
Magazine  which  we  may  consult  with  advantage  on  this  point } — Rev. 
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and  Misc  Something  1  but  all  the  rest  are  raligiouiphiloiophei  iia  lanitic,  ud.coD- 

mUri:    The  great  f&ult  is.  that  the  au-  tribotjug  nothiag  to  the  atoiy,  might  be 

Iboreu  <■  so  afrud  of  not  making  sL  her  totally   omitted,   and   had   better   be  lo. 

dramatit  pertoset  set  in  character.  tb&C  Bat  I  am  mott  offended  at  the  want  of 

■be  never  lets  them  en;  a  s;llable   bat  poetical  joaUce.    The  prond  gentlemMi 

nhat  ii  to  mark  their  character,  nhich  is  and  his  proad  wife  oaght  to  be  pnaialieil 

verj  Dnaatural,  at   least  in  the  present  and  humbled;  whereas  the  wife  la  radief 

state  of  things,  in  which  people  are  al-  exhibited  aa  an  amiable  eharaeter.    To 

wajs  aiming  to  disguise  Iheir  ruling  paa-  aaj  the  troth,  the  laat  Tolame  ia  rerj  in- 

«ons.  and  rather  affect  opposite  qualities  different."* 
than  hang  out  Iheir  propensilies.    The  old 

In  K  few  words,  how  just  and  how  well  expressed  is  this  criticism;  it  hu 
put  its  stamp  exactly  upon  the  defects  of  the  work,  and  that  in  no  degree 
beyond  the  truth. 

Again,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  tone  of  Walpole's  theatrical  ob- 
servations. To  those,  who  like  ourselves,  think  highly  of  the  stage, 
both  as  a  place  of  rational  amusement,  and  as  a  vehicle  of  moral  sentiment, 
and  truth,  and  passion,  (as  the  moat  philosophic  mind  expressed  itself,) 
cleansing  and  piuifying  the  grosser  appetites  of  nature — we  say  those  who 
like  us  are  ti^uenters  of  the  'theatre,  and  esteem  highly  and  even  reve- 
rently that  power  which  can  assiuue  at  will  the  varying  forms  of  hiunanityt 
and  to  the  grosser  appearance  of  common  life  give  all  the  charm  and 
gracefulness  of  ideal  beauty — the  appearance  of  such  a  person  on  the  stage 
as  the  one  whose  first  arrival  is  here  mentioned  by  Walpole  is  a  matter  of 
QO  common  interest.  We  must  recollect  that  he  was  bred  up  in  the 
Garriek  school,  or  rather  in  the  one  preceding  it ;  that  he  leaned  to 
Mrs.  Pritchard,  and  Mrs.  Abington,  and  his  own  fond  Kitty  CUve ;  and 
that  when  he  saw  these  tlart  grow  pale  before  the  majestic  form  that  now 
swept  across  the  stage,  his  prepossessions  were  all  among  the  days  gone 
by.  But  let  us  hear  with  what  candour  and  judgment  he  expresses 
himself : — 

"  I  haie  been  for  two  days  in  town,  aod  Her  voice  is  clear  and  good ;  but  1  thought 
MM  Mr>.  Siddona,  She  pleased  me  be-  she  did  not  varif  its  modulations  euongh, 
joad  mj  eipectatiou,  but  not  up  to  the  oar  ever  approach  enough  to  the  familiar, 
admiration  of  the  Ian.  two  or  three  of  — but  this  may  come  when  more  hahitnated 
whom  were  in  the  same  boi  with  me,  par-  to  the  awe  of  the  audience  of  the  capital. 
ticularif  Mr.  Boothbj,  who,  as  if  to  dis-  Her  action  is  proper,  but  with  little  va- 
claim  the  stoic  apathy  of  Mr.  Medows  in  rtet; ;  when  wilhoat  motion,  her  arms  arc 
Cetilia,  was  all  ^ariwino .'  Mr.  Crau-  not  genteel.  Tliui  yuu  see,  madam,  all 
ford,  too,  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  her  my  objections  are  lery  triflings  but  what 
the  best  actress  I  ever  saw  ?  I  said,  '  ig  I  really  wanted,  but  did  not  find,  waa 
no  meani :  we  old  folks  are  apt  to  be  pre-  oriffinalHy,  teAich  ansouncei  gmitH,  and 
judiced  in  faTOnr  of  our  first  impressions.'  without  both  which  I  am  never  intrinsi- 
She  is  a  good  figure,  handsome  enough,  call y  pleased.  All  Mr),  Siddoni  did,  goad 
though  neither  nose  nor  chin  according  tn  aente  or  good  imlruclion  might  jire.f  I 
the  Greek  standard,  beyond  wbich  both  dare  to  say,  that  were  I  one-and- twenty, 
advance  a  good  deal.  Her  hair  is  either  1  should  have  thought  her  marvellous  i 
red,  or  she  has  no  objection  lo  its  being  but,  alas !  I  rcmeraher  Mrs.  Porter  and 
thought  so,  and  had    used    red   powder,      the  Dumesnil,  and  remember  every  accent 

*  Walpole  liked  the  author  better  than  his  works.  He  says,  "  Dr.  Bumey  and  hii 
daughter  Eveline-Cfcitia  have  passed  a  day  and  a  half  with  me.  He  is  lively  and 
agreeable.  She  lialf-and-half  sense  and  modesty,  which  possesses  her  so  entirely  that 
not  a  cranny  Is  left  for  affectation  or  pretension.  Oh  !  Mrs,  Montagu  !  you  are  not 
above  half  as  accomplished," — Rev. 

\  Walpole  says,  "  I  am  going  to  Mrs.  Cowley's  new  play,  which  I  suppose  is  as 
irulruclivt  as  the  '  Marriage  of  Figaro,'  for  I  am  told  it  approacbea  to  those  of  Mrs. 
Behn  in  Spartan  delicacy;  but  I  tAalt  itt  Mitt  Farren,  tehe,  in  my  poor  opinion,!*  lAt 
fini  qfalt  aeirrtm." — Bbv. 
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of  the  former  in  the  very  fame  part.  Yet  Lord  Chatham  and  Cbarlaa  Townthend, 
this  18  not  entirely  prejudice  :  don't  I  and  does  it  hinder  my  thinking  Mr.  Pox 
I  equally  recollect  the  whole  progress  of     a  prodigy  ?" 

Some  little  time  after,  we  find  Walpole  again  alluding  to  the  new  Mel- 
pomene : — 


''  Mrs.  Siddons  continues  to  be  the 
mode,  and  to  be  modest  and  sensible. 
She  declines  great  dinners,  and  says  her 
business  and  the  cares  of  her  family  take 
up  her  whole  time.  When  Lord  Car- 
lisle carried  her  the  tribute- money  from 
Brookes's,  he  said  she  was  not  maniirSe 
enough.  '  I  suppose  she  was  grateful/ 
said  my  niece,  Lady  Maria.     Mrs.  Siddons 


was  desired  to  play  Medea  and  Ztddy  Mae- 
heth,  'No,'  she  replied,  '  she  did  not 
look  on  them  as  femde  characters.'  She 
was  questioned  about  her  transactions  with 
Garrick.  She  said,  *  He  did  nothing  but 
ut  her  out ;  that  he  told  her  she  moved 
er  right  hand  when  it  should  have  been 
her  left.  In  short,'  said  she,  *  1  found  I 
must  not  shade  the  tip  of  his  nose.'  " 


I 


Five  years  elapsed,  and  again  Walpole  mentions  this  singularly  gifted 
actress : — 


<<  I  supped  at  Lady  Dorothy  Hotham's 
with  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  have  visited  and 
been  visited  by  her,  and  have  seen  and 
liked  her  much,  yes,  very  much,  in  the 
passionate  scenes  in  *  Percy ;'  but  I  do  not 
admire  her  in  cool  declamation,  and  find 
her  voice  very  hollow  and  defective.  I 
asked  her  in  which  part  she  would  most 
wish  me  to  see  her  ?     She  said  Portia,  in 


the  Merchant  of  Veniee  ;  but  I  begged  to 
be  excused.  With  all  my  enthusiasm  for 
Shakspeare,  it  is  one  of  his  plays  that  I 
like  the  least.  The  story  of  the  caskets  la 
silly,  and,  except  the  character  of  Shylock, 
I  see  nothing  beyond  the  attainment  of  a 
mortal.  Euripides,  or  Racine,  or  Voltaire 
might  have  wntten  all  the  rest." 


The  ohservations  that  follow  are  sensible  and  shrewd.  We  can  scarcely 
recollect  any  actor  who  was  a  gentleman^  neither  Garrick,  nor  Kemble^ 
nor  Cook,  nor  Kean.  When  Kemble  attempted  the  gentleman,  he  cast 
himself  in  the  mould  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison.  The  others  could  not 
even  pretend  to  it,  and  the  last  lady  left  the  stage  with  Miss  Farren* 


'*  I  am  very  far  from  tired,  madam,  of 
encomiums  on  the  performance  at  Rich- 
mond House,  but  I  by  no  means  agree 
with  the  criticism  on  it  that  you  quote, 
and  which  I  conclude  was  written  by  some 
player,  from  envy.  Who  should  act 
genteel  comedy  perfectly,  but  people  of 
fashion  that  have  sense  ?  Actors  and  ac 
tresses  can  only  gueea  at  the  tone  of  high 
life,  and  cannot  be  inspired  with  it.  Why 
are  there  so  few  genteel  comedies,  but  be« 
cause  most  comedies  are  written  by  men 
not  of  that  sphere  ?  Etheridge,  Congreve, 
Vanbrugh,  and  Cibber,  wrote  genteel 
comedy,  because  they  lived  in  the  best 
company,  and  Mrs.  Oldfield  played  it  so 
well,  because  she  not  only  followed,  but 
often  set,   the  fashion.      General    Bur* 


goyne  has  written  the  beet  modem  co- 
medy *  for  the  same  reason  i  and  Miss 
Farren  is  as  excellent  as  Mrs.  Oldfield, 
because  she  has  lived  with  the  best  style 
of  men  in  England ;  whereas  Mrs.  Abing- 
ton  can  never  go  beyond  Lady  TeaMie, 
which  is  a  second-rate  character  ;  and  that 
rank  of  women  are  always  aping  women 
of  fashion,  without  arriving  at  the  style. 
Farquhar'a  plays  talk  the  language  of  A 
marching  regiment  in  country  quarters  t 
Wycherley,  Dryden,  Mrs.  Centlivre,  ftc. 
wrote  as  if  they  had  only  lived  in  the 
*  Rose  Tavern  ;'  but  then  the  Court  lived 
in  Drury  Lane,  too,  and  Lady  Dorchester 
and  NeU  Gwyn  were  equally  good  eom- 
pany,'* 


"  «cc. 


Walpole  has,   in  the  following  passage,  passed  a  just  though  early 
judgment  on  a  book  which  was  in  high  esteem  when  it  appeared,  and 
retained  its  reputation  till  deeper  knowledge  of  antiquity  and  a  profounder 
spirit  of  criticism  showed  its  shallow  scholarship,  its  common-place  erudition 
and  its  numerous  errors. 


♦  The  Heiress,  we  presume. — Ebv. 
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eheekf  when  he  sees  Nebuchadnessir 
oome  to  himself;  yet  even  that  I  should  not 
beliere  at  the  distance  of  two  thousand  years. 
Then,  having  just  read  Dr.  Qllliesand  Mr. 
Pauw,  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  admire  the 
Lacedemonians  again,  nor  listen  graTcly  to 
the  legend  of  Lycurgus,  when  Mr.  Pauw 
has  proved  it  very  doubtful  whether  any 
such  personage  existed  ;  if  there  did,  he 
only'refined  savages  into  greater  barbarism. 
I  wih.  tell  your  Udyship  aa  additional  ob- 
servation that  I  made  just  as  I  broke  off 
with  Anacharsis.  Wc  are  told  that  Ly- 
curgus allowed  theft  and  enjoined  commu- 
nity of  goods.  I  beg  to  know  where  was 
the  use  of  stealing  where  there  was  no  in- 
dividual property  ?  Does  stealth  consist  in 
filching  what  is  your  own  as  much  as  any 
other  man's  ?  It  would  be  like  Mr.  Cum- 
berland, who  steals  from  himself/'  &c.* 
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**  The  charteter  that  has  been  given  to 
you  of  the  abba's  book  is  Tery  just,  and 
it  is  extremely  well  described  by  a  Motaie 
composed  ail  of  bitt  qf  truth ;  but  alas  1 
the  pavement  is  a  fiction,  and  not  slippery 
enough  to  make  me  slide  over  it :  it  is,  as 
Mrs.  Damer  says,  a  vision,  a  dream  about 
truths  ;  in  short,  it  is  an  excellent  work 
for  a  man  of  twenty-five,  just  fresh  from 
the  classics,  and  would  range  them  most 
compendiously  in  his  head,  and  he  would 
know  where  to  find  any  parcel  he  should 
want  on  occasion  ;  but  for  me,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  wade  to  the  end  of  the  second 
volume.  I  cannot  gulp  again  the  reveries 
of  the  old  philosophers  on  the  origin  of 
the  world,  and  stilt  less  the  foolish  ro- 
mances of  Herodotus,  such  as  that  of  the 
patriotic  courtier  who  cut  off  his  own  nose 
and  ears,  in  order  to  betray  Babylon  to 
Darius.    £ron  tears  may  fall  doum  Pluto's 

From  this  we  turn  to  a  work  written  by  a  very  different  hand,  a  work 
full  both  of  truth  and  error,  of  wrong  facts  and  right  conclusions,  and  all 
expressed  in  a  style  and  language  unsurpassed  for  ease  and  elegance,  and 
enriched  with  profound  reflections  and  refined  observations  on  the  prin- 
ciples and  actions  of  mankind. 

IV.  Richelieu,  Elizabeth,  Cromwell,  is  a 
complete  picture  of  their  characters  and  of 
their  times.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  his 
incorrectness  in  some  facts,  his  observations 
and  inferences  are  always  just  and  pro- 
found. I  wish  you  would  read  it  again, 
madam ;  there  are  twenty  passages  that 
look  as  if  written  within  these  six  months. 
More  than  once  he  allows  the  cruel  nature 
of  his  countrymen  in  turbulent  times. 
The  story  of  the  whole  modem  world  is 
comprised  in  less  space  than  that  of  the 
three  centuries  of  diminutive  Greece  in 
the  tedious  Travels  of  Anacharsis,  who 
makes  you  remember  rather  than  reflect ,** 
&c. 


1(1 


To  divert  my  thoughts  a  little  in  the 
many  melancholy,  lonely  hours  that  I 
have  passed  in  these  three  months,  and  to 
turn  them  to  the  only  reading  I  could 
relish  in  the  present  position  of  Europe, 
modem  history,  I  have  been  reading  again, 
as  I  have  often  done,  *  Voltaire*s  Universal 
History. 't  I  suppose,  from  the  various 
circumstances  that  have  struck  me  with 
regard  to  the  actual  state  of  France,  I 
admire  it  more  than  ever,  though  I  always 
thought  it  his  chef  d'oeuvre.  It  is  a  mar- 
vellous mass  both  of  genius  and  sagacity, 
and  the  quintessence  of  political  wisdom 
as  well  as  of  history.  Any  one  chapter  on 
.single  reign,  as  those  of  Philip  II.  Henry 

The  following  piece  of  antiquarian  information  comes  to  us  with  that 
light  and  gay  footstep  which  announces  the  entrance  of  the  owner  of 
Strawberry  Hill. 


"  I  can  answer  Lady  Anne's  salique 
query  very  easily,  madam,  or  rather  I 
cannot;  but  I  believe  that  even  when 
Edward  VI.  died  there  was  not  a  single 
prince  living  who  descended  in  the  direct 
male  line  from  any  king  since  the  Con- 
quest.    Numerous  as  were   the   sons  of 


Edward  III.  only  Thomas,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  continued  the  masculine  line, 
and  I  cannot  (upon  memory  alone)  affirm 
that.  If  he  did,  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, beheaded  by  Henry  VIII.  had,  sa- 
liquely  speaking,  the  best  title  to  the 
crown.     The  Beauforts  are   doubly  ille- 


•  **  ArsamCj"  in  the  Travels  of  Anacharsis,  was  a  flattering  picture  of  Monsieur 
de  Choiseul.  The  Abb<^  Barthelemy  was  devoted  to  the  Duchess  of  Choiseul,  and  was 
always  at  Chanteloup,  and  she  obtained  some  emoluments  for  him. — Rev. 

t  One  great  fault  in  the  Histoire  Universelle  of  Voltaire  is  never  quoting  the 
authorities.  This  is  indispensable  in  history,  and  is  observed  by  all  who  know  there 
is  no  dignity  in  history  apart  from  truth. — Rey. 
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Milford,  in  which  it  is  clear  we  are  de- 
scended from  Cadwallader.  I  really  do 
not  believe  Sir  John  had  any  ambitious 
views  him  self  y  for,  though  he  gave  himself 
all  that  trouble,  I  believe  it  was  only  meant 
as  a  compliment  to  his  cousin,  the  wife  of 
the  then  prime  minister,  or  at  most  a  hint 
to  her  that  so  noble  a  prince  ought  to  be 
at  least  a  commissioner  of  the  customs; 
and  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  acquit  his 
royal  highness  my  cousin  of  any  intention 
of  disturbing  the  established  succession 
from  personal  views,  as  (from  no  resent- 
ment, I  believe,  for  not  obtaining  a  place 
in  the  Custom-house)  he  became  a  very 
zealous  and  active  Jacobite,  and  at  last 
died  in  very  good  odour  with  his  present 
Majesty." 


gitimate,  being  descended  from  a  bastard 
of  one  of  John  of  Ghent's  legitimated 
issue.  I  doubt,  therefore,  whether  enact- 
ing the  aaiique  law  here  would  not  in  any 
period  have  been  a  dangerous  measure. 
At  least  I  know  nowhere  of  an  uninter- 
rupted male  genealogy  of  genuine  princes 
but  in  Wales  ;  and  it  would  occasion  an 
inundation  of  civil  wars  before  the  He- 
ralds' office  could  settle  which  Mr.  Price, 
or  which  Mr.  Williams,  or  which  Mr. 
Philippt,  is  the  genuine  heir  of  our  true 
British  princes.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  mean 
to  arrogate  a  right  in  myself,  nor  pretend 
to  say  how  near  I  stand  to  the  crown ;  but 
I  have  a  pedigree  of  my  mother,  drawn 
up  by  the  late  Sir  John  Philipps,  my 
cousin,  and  father  of  the  present  Lord 


Those  who  know  a  faithless  little  book  called  Walpoliana,  and  other 
writings  of  Walpole,  well  know  that  Pinkerton  got  by  some  means  into  his 
acquaintance,  and  established  a  reputation  with  one  who  was  in  general  very 
cold  and  cautious  in  conceding  it.  He  first  appears  as  Robert  Heron,  esq. 
author  of  the  "  Letters  of  Literature,"  "  an  extraordinary  work,  in  which 
there  is  a  variety  of  knowledge  and  a  great  mixture  of  parts."  Lady 
Ossory,  believing  that  he  was  in  earnest  in  his  commendations  of  this  miser- 
able volume,  set  her  correspondent  down  as  the  author.  Walpole  ^as 
therefore  obliged  to  disown  it ;  accordingly  he  was  forced  to  tell  a  second 
untruth,  and  to  disparage  himself  in  order  to  suit  the  author.  "  He  has 
more  variety  of  knowledge,  and  of  useful  knowledge,  and  a  sounder  under- 
standing," and  so  he  goes  on,  at  the  same  time  owning  that  with  all  his 
knowledge  he  should  neither  have  written  so  rashly,  nor,  with  his  sound 
understanding,  so  fantastically,  and  then  he  goes  on  very  sensibly  to  knock 
down  the  idol  he  has  raised. 

delicate ;  and  Cougreve,  who  beats  all  for 
wit,  is  not  always  natural,  still  less  simple. 
In  fact,  I  disagree  with  Mr.  Heron  as 
often  as  I  subscribe  to  him,  and,  though  I 
am  an  enthusiast  to  original  genius,  I  can- 
not forget  there  are  two  classes  of  authors 
to  be  venerated — they  who  invent  and  they 
who  perfect ;  who  has  been  so  original  as 
to  exclude  improvements  ?^* 


**  Far  was  it  ever  from  my  thoughts  to 
admire  Dr.  Akenside*  (and  to  commend 
him  in  a  work  that  excommunicates  imi- 
tators!) or  to  depreciate  Boileau,  or  not  to 
think  Moliere  a  genius  of  the  first  water. 
Who  upon  earth  has  written  such  perfect 
comedies  ?  for  the  Careless  Husband  is 
but  one  !  The  Nonjuror  was  built  on  the 
Tartuffe,  and  if  the  Man  of  Mode  and 
Vanbrugh  are  excellent,  they  are  too  in- 

From  Mr.  Pinkerton  in  disguise  Walpole  turns  to  a  person  cast  in 
another  mould.     He  says, 

**  I  cannot  make  the  same  excuse  for  the  See  what  it  is  to  have  friends  too  honett ! 
pious  editors  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Prayers.f     How  could  men  be  such  idiots  as  to  ez0« 

*  This  judgment  of  Walpole's  must  not  lead  to  the  unjust  depreciation  of  a 
poet  like  Akenside,  whom  our  present  venerable  Laureate  has  delighted  to  honour. 
The  Hymn  to  the  Naiads,  the  Inscriptions,  and  some  of  the  Odes  are  in  the  true 
vein  of  poetry.  Such  were  Akenside's  conversational  powers,  that  persons  used  to  go 
to  the  places  he  frequented  on  purpose  to  hear  him.  His  Pleasures  of  Imagination, 
with  all  its  faults,  was  an  extraordinary  poem  to  be  produced  at  so  early  an  age. — Riv. 

t  These  Prayers,  to  our  taste,  are  very  fine  compositions,  and  very  interesting  as 
being  a  portion  of  the  great  Johnsonian  portrait ;  they  were  published  by  Dr.  Stratum 
in  duodecimo ;  in  these  prayers  occur  the  well-known  letters  of  B,  <^.  which  occa- 
sioned so  much  controversy,  and  which  a  little  further  research  into  the  volume  would 
have  explained.— Rbv. 
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cute  tach  a  trust  ?     One  laughs  at  every  only  try  .'  but  one  laughs  out,  when  about 

page,  and  then  the  tears  come  into  one's  a  dozen  years  before  his  death  he  confesses 

eyes  when  one  learns  what  the  poor  being  he  had  never  yet  read  the  '  Apocrypha,' 

suffered,  who  even  suspected  his  own  mad-  though  when  a  boy  he  had  heard  the  story 

ness  ?  One  seems  to  be  reading  the  diary  of  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon.     I  wonder  he  did 

anoldalmswoman;  and,  in  fact, his  religion  not  add,  and  of  Jack  the  Giant-killer-^ 

was  not  a  step  higher  in  its  kind.    Johruon  for  such   blind  faith  might  easily  have 

had  all  the  bigotry  of  a  monk,  and  all  the  confounded  the  impressions  of  his  first 

folly  and  ignorance  too.     He  sets  himself  childhood,  which  lasted  uninterrupted  to 

penances  of  reading  two  hundred  verses  his  second.     Metbinks  this  specimen,  and 

of  the  Bible  per  day ;   proposes  to  learn  Rousseau's     Confessions,*     should     be 

high  Dutch  and  Italian  at  past  sixty,  and  lessons  against  keeping  journals,    which 

at  near  teventy  begins  to  think  of  examin-  poor  Johnson  thought  such  an  excellent 

ing  the  proofs  (p.  160)  of  that  religion  which  nostrum  for  a  good   life.     How   foolish 

he  had  believed  so  implicitly.     So  anile  might  we  all  appear,  if  we  registered  every 

was  his  faith,  that  on  a  fast  day  he  re-  delirium !     Johnson  certainly  had  strong 

preaches  himself  with  putting  a  little  milk  sense  at  intervals— of  how  little  use  was 

into   his   coffee  inadvertently.     Can  one  it  to  himself ;  but  what  drivellers  are  his 

check  a  smile,  when  in  his  old  age,  one  disciples,  who  think  they  honour  him  by 

might  say  his  dotage,  he  tried  to  read  laying  open  his  every  weakness." 
Vossius  on  Baptism  ?  No  wonder  he  could 

In  the  year  1 790  the  French  Revolution  had  given  a  considerable  shock 
to  Walpole's  long- cherished  Whiggism  and  talk  about  liberty,  and  he  had 
separated  from  some  of  his  more  enthusiastic  friends,  and  began  to  think 
his  sinecure  places  and  his  little  castle  would  be  as  safe  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Tower  as  if  confided  to  the  care  of  the  Sanscu- 
lottes and  the  Clubs  of  Paris.  Accordingly  he  finds  himself  by  this  time 
qmte  prepared  to  swallow  even  Mr.  Burke's  concentrated  essence  of  royalist 
doctrines. 

"  One  word  more  (he  writes)  about  Mr.  She  was  going  after  the  late  King  to  chapel, 

Burke's  book-f    I  know  the  tirade  on  the  aud  shot  through  the  room  like  an  aerial 

Queen  of  France  is  condemned,  and  yet  I  being,  all  brightness  and  grace,  and  with- 

must  avow  I  admire  it  much.     It  paints  out  seeming  to  touch  earth — vera  incessu 

her  exactly  as  she  appeared   to   me   the  paiuit  dea  f     Had  I  Mr.  Burke's  powers, 

first  time  I  saw  her  when  Dauphiness-i  I  would  have  described  her  in  his  words. § 


*  Walpole  in  another  letter  says  : — **  I  will  read  no  more  of  Rousseau.  His  Coti'- 
fesiions  disgusts  me  beyond  any  book  I  ever  opened.  I  revere  genius.  I  have  a  dear 
friendship  for  common  sense.  I  have  a  partiality  for  professed  nonsense  ;  but  I  abhor 
extravagance  that  is  given  for  the  quintessence  of  sense,  and  affectation  that  pretends  to 
be  philosophy." — Rkv. 

f  In  another  place  Walpole  praising  Burke's  Reflections  says,  **  I  am  not  surprised 
at  Mr.  Fox  or  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  for  disliking  the  extent  of  Mr.  Burke's  notions.  I 
should  be  mortified  if  the  former  did  not  admire  the  composition,  and  should  readily 
distrust  ray  own  judgment  if  the  latter  and  Mr.  Hare  did  not  keep  me  in  countenance. 
The  last,  I  have  been  told,  says  that,  though  he  would  submit  to  Mr.  Fox  in  everything 
else,  he  cannot  give  up  Mr.  Burke's  book.  I  who  have  more  reason  to  be  humble, 
and  who  certainly  shall  not  set  up  my  understanding  against  one  so  superior  as  Mr. 

Fox,  cannot  help  being  rejoiced  at  its  publication Being  by  my  station 

an  aristocrat,  and  by  my  father's  goodness  a  placeman  for  life,  I  cannot  wish  to  be 
swept  into  the  common  sewers.  I  avow  all,  I  conceal  nothing,  but  I  maintain  that  I 
am  not  changed  in  any  principle :  yet,  if  one  must  make  an  option  between  Mirabeau 
and  Mr.  Burke,  I  declare  I  am  a  Burkist,"  &c. 

X  A  friend  of  ours,  who  also  saw  the  Dauphiness  at  this  time,  agrees  exactly  with 
Walpole  and  Burke  as  to  the  beauty,  elegance,  grace,  and  fascination  of  h6r  appearance 
as  she  glided  by  him  ;  the  King  to  be  sure,  with  his  wooden  visage,  formed  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  queen  of  beauty  at  his  side. — Rev. 

§  Walpole  mentions  the  Queen  on  another  occasion  in  the  same  language  of  admi- 
ration. *'  It  was  impossible  to  see  anything  but  the  Queen.  Hebes  and  Floras,  and 
Helens  and  Graces  are  street- walkers  to  her.  She  is  a  statue  of  beauty  when  standing 
or  sitting ;  grace  itself  when  she  moves.     She  was  dressed  in  silver  scattered  over 
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party  writen  ae<  leal  for  tke  public,  but 
It  never  seems  to  flow  from  tbe  heart. 
That  cordiaUty,  like  a  phial  of  spirits,  will 
preserve  his  book,  whni  some  of  his  doc- 
trines wonld  have  evaporated  in  fame.' 


ft 


I  like  '  the  swords  leaping  out  of  their 
seabbards ; '  in  short,  I  am  not  more 
charmed  with  his  wit  and  eloqnenee  than 
with  his  enthnsiasm.  Every  page  shows 
how  sincerely  he  is  in  earnest — a  wondrous 
merit  in  a  political  pamphlet.    All  other 

We  add  the  remainder  of  this  letter,  as  being  not  without  its  application 
in  the  present  times,  when  there  seems  in  some  quarters  to  prevail  a  notion 
that  it  would  be  better  to  add  a  fourth  estate  to  the  three  former,  which 
have  for  some  time  formed  our  constitution,  and  to  make  it  consist  of  King, 
Lords,  Commons,  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Walpole  proceeds 
to  say : — 

men  entered  for  the  defence  of  the  rights 
of  every  individual.  The  consequence  of 
universal  equality  would  be,  that  the  in- 
dustnous  only  would  labour,  the  idle  not. 
Who  then  would  be  to  maintain  the  inac- 
tive ?  Must  tbe  produce  of  the  labours 
of  the  laborious  be  shsred  with  the  indo- 
lent? Oh,  but  there  should  be  some 
government — then  the  governed  would  not 
be  equal  with  the  governors  ;  but  it  is  idle 
to  confute  nonsense !  All  the  blessed 
liberty  the  French  seemed  to  have  gained 
is,  that  every  man  or  woman,  if  poissardes 
are  women,  mav  hang  whom  they  please. 
Dr.  Price  adopting  such  freedom,  opened 
the  nation's  eyes — Honi  §oit  qui  nuil  y 


"  Lord  Stanhope's  were  the  ravings  of 
a  lunatic,  imagining  he  could  set  the  world 
on  fire  with  phosphorus.  Lord  Lansdowne, 
I  hear,  said  there  was  some  good  sense  in 
that  rant.  How  fortunate  that  Price  and 
his  adherents  were  intoxicated  by  their 
own  hopes,  and  flattered  themselves  that 
Europe  was  in  so  combustible  a  temper, 
that  by  throwing  their  farthing  squibs 
from  a  pulpit,  they  should  set  even  this 
country  in  a  blaze,  and,  like  the  wretches 
hanged  last  week  for  burning  houses, 
should  plunder  some  silver  candlesticks 
from  the  altars  in  our  churches,  to  which 
fights  qfman  entitle  them.  That  procla- 
mation of  the  *  Rights  of  Man,'  is  ipso 
facto  a  dissolution  of  all  society,  into  which 


THE  DEVIL  AND  HUMPHRY. — MEDIEVAL  DEVILS  AND  ANOBLS. 


Mr.  Urbaic, 

ONE  of  Ray*s  proverbs  is  in  the 
following  words  :  "  AVhen  the  Devil  is 
dead,  there  is  a  wife  for  Humphry." 
Is  there  any  allusion  in  this  to  the 
etymology  of  that  name  ?  which  is  thus 
given  in  the  *^  Kemaines  concerning 
firitaine,"  p.  75. 

**  HumfreyJGerm. for  Humfred, House- 
peace,  a  lovely  and  happy  name,  if  it  could 
turne  home  warres  betweene  man  and  wife 
into  peace.  The  Italians  have  made  Onu- 
phrius  of  it  in  Latine.*' 

The  Devil  is  considered  the  author 
of  all  strife,  and  when  there  be  any 
quarrel  between  husband  and  wife, 
we  say,  the  Devil  is  in  it. 

His  name  is  never  pronounced  to 
polite  ears.  An  old  lady  once  said,  We 
never  mention  such  a  sacred  person- 
age !  He  has  more  titles  than  a  Duke ; 


we  sometimes  call  him  Old  Nick,  Old 
Scratch,  Old  Homey,  the  Lord  Harry ; 
all  these  are  too  ludicrous  to  speak  in 
serious  couvcrsation.  An  old  nurse  to 
frighten  naughty  children  says,  The 
old  man  is  coming  to  take  them  awaj. 
Perhap  it  would  be  bettor  to  give  his 
Satanic  Majesty  a  more  acceptable 
title,  i.  e.  the  Pnnce  of  Darkness. 

Before  the  Reformation,  he  was  fre- 
quently represented  in  sculpture  and 
in  painting  with  a  pair  of  wings  on  his 
shoulders,  and,  instead  of  feathers,  they 
are  composed  with  sharp  points  lilLe 
the  back  of  a  perch,  or  nm,  and  with 
an  iron  hook  m  his  hand  to  draw  a 
wicked  man  retrogradely  towards  him, 
or  a  club  to  give  one  a  head-ache. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics are  not  contented  with  re- 
presenting the  blessed  angels  in  all  llieir 


with  laurierroses ;  few  diamonds,  and  feathers  much  lower  than  the  monument.  They 
say  she  does  not  dance  in  time,  but  then  it  is  wrong  to  dance  in  time.  Four  yean 
ago  I  thought  her  like  an  English  duchess,  whose  name  I  have  fdrgotteii^br  toMM  feere. 
Horrible  Ibut  the  Queen  has  had  the  cestus  since."  «cc.— Rev. 
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beantiei  of  holiness ;  we  find  in  the 
paintings  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  the j 
are  covered  with  peacock's  feathers! 
The  angels,  besides  the  wines  on  their 
shoulders,  often  have  additional  ones 
at  their  hips,  which  probably  are  re- 
quired, owing  to  the  bones  being  solid 
and  not  hollow  like  birds.  Some  of 
our  winged  saints  are  represented 
cased  in  armoQr,^-we  should  think 


rather    too    heavy   to    allow    them 
toflr. 

We  frequently  see  on  monuments  or 
gravestones  the  representation  of  littlo 
cherubs  with  wings  near  their  earn; 
they  must  have  strong  muscles  to  move 
them,  and  make  the  heavy  heads  fiy  ill 
the  air !  By  the  good  taste  of  the  pre* 
sent  age  this  figure  has  lat^  been 
exploded.  Tours,  &c.    I.  A.  B. 


XENOPHON  OP  EPHESUS. 


CHILDREN  love  stories,  and  so  do 
old  men,  who,  as  Plautus  says, 

Aiunt  solere  ruraum  repueraaoere, 

and  nations,  in  their  childhood  and  old 
age,  indulge  in  romancing,  all  over  the 
globe.  Bomance  is  one  of  the  earliest 
offshoots  of  the  soul,  and  it  leads  the 
way  to  higher  things  aflerwards ;  and 
a^ain  it  :uso  leads  the  way  fVom  these 
higher  things  to  indolence  and  effemi- 
nacy. The  Greeks  had  their  romances 
in  the  Cyclic  poems,  which  followed 
the  Odyssey,  and  they  led  the  way  to 
Xenophanes  and  Pytnagoras :  and  in 
the  same- way,  in  the  later  asesof  Ro- 
manised Greece,  we  find  the  Greek 
romance  springing  up  and  delighting 
with  fabled  adventures  of  an  earlier 
age  the  taste  that  had  grown  too  effe- 
minate to  relish  the  stronger  food  ol" 
nobler  times.  It  took  a  prose  form 
instead  of  the  old  poetic  di'ess,  and  the 
change  was  very  natural.  Corrupted 
civilization  softens  away  the  strong 
outlines  of  poetry,  and  melts  the  bar- 
riers that  divide  it  from  florid  prose ; 
and  as  the  mind  loses  its  tone  and 
vigour,  and  begins  to  pall  over  its 
sweet  luxurious  diet,  the  restrictions 
of  verse  are  thrown  off,  and  a  florid 
prose  style  succeeds. 

Many  of  these  later  Greek  romances 
have  been  published,  and  many  others, 
it  is  said,  still  sluuibt'r  in  manuscript, 
where  it  is  hardly  ])robable  any  editor 
will  venture  to  disturb  them.  Quite 
sufficient  has  been  printed  to  give  us 
an  idea  of  this  species  of  literature, 
and  let  us  content  ourselves  with  this. 
Tlie  names  of  the  more  celebrated 
Greek  romancists  are  Ilelifxlorus, 
Achilles  Tatius,  Longus,  Charito,  and 
Xenophon ;  but  (wi3i  the  exception 


of  Longus),  for  simplicity  and  genuine 
pathos,  we  prefer  Aenophon  to  them 
all.  He  has  not,  perhaps,  all  the  rhe« 
torical  art  of  the  others,  and  he  deals 
less  in  figures  of  speech  and  oratory ; 
but  none  equal  him  for  tenderness  co* 
feeling,  ana,  whatever  the  sophists 
might  have  said,  these  are  worth  all 
the  artifices  of  rhetoric.  We  have  no 
records  of  his  life  or  era ;  and  the  sum 
of  all  that  we  know  of  him  may  easily 
be  reduced  to  these  two  points,— 4ie 
wrote  a  romance,  and  he  was  bom  at 
Ephesus.  Every  other  detail  respect- 
ing him  is  lost ;  and  we  can  only  ny  to 
conjecture  to  fill  up  the  chasm.  Pro- 
bably he  lived  in  the  tliird  or  fourth 
century  of  our  era,  and  wrote  his  book 
in  imitation  of  Heliodorus,  who  is  ac- 
knowletlffcd  to  be  the  earliest  Greek 
romancist ;  and,  from  the  style  of  the 
work,  we  should  judge  that  he  was  one 
of  the  earliest  of  his  imitators. 

The  work  itself  is  in  five  books,  and 
jmrports  to  give  the  history  of  Anthia 
and  Habrocoines.  Politian  was  the 
first  who  brought  it  into  notice,  and 
since  then  it  has  met  with  several  good 
editors,  who  have  done  their  best  to 
correct  the  text  and  explain  its  few 
difficulties.  The  latest  edition  is  that 
by  Franciscus  Passow,  who  has  pub- 
lished it  in  his  unfinished  series,  en- 
titled "Corjms  Scriptorum  Kroticorum 
Graecorum,"  Leipsic,  1«:33  ;  and  he 
probably  has  put  the  finishing  stroke 
to  the  critical  labours  of  nil  previous 
editors. 

Xenophon's  style  is  very  cj        and 
simple,   and   his  "story   has  the 
characteristics.     Several    p< 
introduce<l ;  but  the  plot  is  nu»7  - 
out  confusion,  and  the  events 
each  other  in  a  q  lick  but  n 
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cession.  The  reader  feels  a  real  in- 
terest in  his  hero  and  heroine,  and  the 
artless  style  appeals  at  once  to  his 
sympathies,  whereas  the  other  Greek 
romancists  too  generally  trust  to  rhe- 
torical art,  and  continually  spoil  the 
effect  of  their  incidents  by  a  laboured 
way  of  describing  them.  In  the  fol- 
lowing pages  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  a  sketch  of  the  plot  and  a  few  ex- 
tracts. Those  of  our  readers  who 
may  wish  for  further  acquaintance 
with  the  book  must  consult  the  author 
himself. 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in 
Ephesus,  and  not  unfrequently  we  can 
trace  that  unconscious  allusion  to  lo- 
calities which  reveals  the  author's 
Eersonal  knowledge  of  the  places  which 
e  describes.  Ephesus  and  the  sur- 
rounding provinces  of  Asia  Minor  con- 
tinually occur  to  his  mind  with  that 
warm  realization  which  belongs  only 
to  home ;  and  he  returns  thither  witn 
his  hero  and  heroine,  after  their  long 
wanderings  over  the  world,  with  all 
the  joy  of  a  traveller  to  his  own  native 
spot. 

We  proceed  to  give  a  little  sketch 
of  the  plot,  with  occasional  extracts,  as 
specimens  of  our  author's  powers ;  and 
we  trust  that  our  selection  may  not 
prove  without  interest  to  our  readers, 
gathered  as  it  is  from  a  little  garden 
where  now-a-days  men  seldom  walk, 
which  yet  once  was  an  object  of  a 
mortal's  thought  and  love,  and  perhaps 
of  his  hope  and  ambition  also ! 

Ilabrocomes,  the  hero,  is  the  only 
son  of  Lycomcdes,  a  ricli  citizen  of 
Ephesus,  and  he  is  brought  up  in  all 
the  accomplishments  of  Grecian  edu- 
cation, and  the  following  is  the  account 
of  his  first  meeting  with  Anthia. 

"  About  this  time  a  customary  pro- 
cession took  place  in  honour  of  Diana 
from  the  city  to  the  temple,  which  is 
about  seven  stadia  distant,  and  all  the 
maidens  of  the  country  had  to  go  in  the 
procession  clad  in  the  richest  dresses, 
and  all  the  youths  likewise  who  were 
of  the  same  age  as  Ilabrocomes.  And 
a  great  multitude  thronged  to  the 
spectacle  both  of  residents  and  stran- 
gers, for  it  was  an  old  custorti  at  this 
lestival  for  husbands  to  be  found  for 
the  maidens  and  wives  for  the  youths. 
And  those  who  formed  the  procession 
went  in  their  ranks ;  first  went  the 
sacrifices,   and  torches,  and  baskets, 


and  incense ;  next  followed  borses,  and 
dogs,  and  hunting  weapons,  some  in 
truth  seeming  warlike,  but  the  most 
belonging  only  to  peace.  And  each  of 
the  maidens  was  dressed  as  for  a  lover, 
and  ALUthia,  the  daughter  of  M^a- 
medes  and  Evippe,  both  natives  of  the 
country,  led  the  band.  Wonderful  in 
truth  was  her  beauty,  and  it  surpassed 
that  of  all  her  companions.  She  seemed 
just  fourteen,  and  her  form  was  in  its 
bloom,  and  her  dress  and  ornaments 
all  contributed  to  her  beauty.  Her 
yellow  hair  was  partly  braided,  but 
most  of  it  was  left  loose  for  the  winds 
to  blow  at  their  will,  and  her  bright 
eyes  had  all  the  fire  of  youth  with  all 
a  maiden's  timidity;  her  garments  were 
purple,  girt  tight  down  to  the  knee, 
and  a  fawn's  skin  was  thrown  over  her, 
while  a  quiver  hung  on  her  shoulder 
with  arrows  and  a  bow,  and  hunting 
dogs  followed  behind  her.  Oftentimes 
when  the  Ephesians  had  seen  her  at  the 
temple  they  bowed  to  her  as  Diana ; 
and  now  when  they  saw  her  the  mul- 
titude shouted,  and  divers  were  the 
voices  of  the  spectators,  some  in  their 
wonder  exclaiming  that  it  was  the  god- 
dess herself,  others  that  it  was  some 
one  in  her  form,  and  all  bowed  to  her 
and  paid  their  homage,  and  called  her 
parents  happy,  and  the  general  talk  of 
the  spectators  was  of  *  Anthia  the  fair !' 
And,  after  the  procession  of  maidens 
was  past,  no  one  spoke  of  aught  but 
Anthia  ;  but  wiien  Ilabrocomes  came 
up  with  the  youths,  forthwith,  although 
the  spectacle  of  the  maidens  had  been 
fair,  it  was  forgotten  in  the  presence 
of  Ilabrocomes,  and  all  turned  their 
eyes  upon  him,  and  all  shouted  with 
one  voice  *  Ilabrocomes  the  fair !'  And 
some  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  what 
a  marriage  there  might  be  made  of  the 
two !  and  ere  long  each  heard  the  fame 
of  the  other,  and  Anthia  desired  to 
see  Ilabrocomes,  and  the  cold  Habro- 
comes  now  wished  to  see  Anthia. 

"And  when  the  procession  was  over 
and  all  the  multitude  came  to  sacrifice 
in  the  temple,  and  when  now  the  pro- 
cession's order  was  broken,  and  men 
and  women,  youths  and  maidens,  were 
together,  then  indeed  they  see  each 
other,  and  Ilabrocomes  stood  fasci- 
nated by  her  countenance,  and  seemed 
unable  to  draw  his  eyes  fi'om  off  her ; 
and  Anthia  likewise  was  caught,  and 
she  gazed  on  him  with  open  eyes,  and 
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she  would  have  even  spoken  if  he  could 
have  heard.  And  after  the  sacrifice 
was  completed  they  went  away  in  sor- 
row of  neart,  and  they  blamed'  the 
haste  of  the  departure,  and  often  did 
they  turn  back  and  look  on  each  other, 
and  all  kinds  of  excuses  did  they  make 
for  the  delay." 

We  have  slightly  condensed  the 
above,  but  surely  there  is  a  gentle  vein 
of  feeling  running  through  it  which 
bespeaks  a  kindly  nature  in  the  writer. 
Perhaps  it  was  but  an  imitative  feel- 
ing, and  derived  from  the  pastorals 
and  love-songs  of  older  times,  rather 
than  from  reiU  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart ;  but  this  almost  takes  the  place 
of  originality  in  such  times  of  national 
calamity  and  poverty  of  thought  as 
the  later  days  of  the  Homan  empire. 
Evervthing  had  then  grown  hollow 
and  udse ;  the  Greek  and  Roman  na- 
tionality had  utterly  vanished,  though 
the  languages  in  which  they  once  spose 
still  survived,  and  indeed,  as  respects 
the  former,  many  a  sophist  boasted  of 
writing  the  language  of  Pericles  in 
almost  more  than  its  pristine  purity. 
But  though  the  words  yet  remained, 
obedient  to  the  old  rules  of  syntax  and 
prosody,  the  spirit  which  breathed 
them  forth  was  no  longer  on  the  earth, 
and  they  only  lingered  like  bright 
icicle  ornaments  round  the  human 
heart,  which  lay  frozen  in  a  winter- 
dearth  of  all  that  was  great  or  glorious, 
and  waiting  in  a  mournful  torpor  for 
some  future  spring  to  recall  it  to 
warmth  and  vitality ! 

But  we  return  to  our  author.  The 
lovers  returned  to  their  respective 
homes,  and  remained  for  some  time 
without  seeing  each  other ;  and  both 
through  anxiety  and  care  began  to 
lose  the  bright  looks  which  had  once 
characterized  them.  At  length  their 
parents  respectively  consult  the  oracle 
of  Apollo  at  Colophon,  and  the  god 
reveals  the  cause  of  their  alarm,  and 
orders  the  marriage  of  their  children 
to  be  solemnized  without  delay,  after 
which  they  were  to  set  out  on  their 
travels,  where  they  were  to  meet  with 
many  adventures  and  perils,  but  a 
happier  portion  was  promised  them  at 
the  end.  The  lovers  are  forthwith 
united,  and  preparations  are  made  for 
their  journey  with  all  speed. 

"  ligypt  was  the  place  fixed  for  their 


destination;  and  when  the  day  for  their 
departure  arrived,  and  the  ship  was 
about  to  sail,  the  whole  city  of  Ephesus 

accompanied  them  to  the  port 

And  how  arose  the  noise  of  the  sailors, 
and  the  cables  were  loosed,  and  the 
pilot  took  his  station,  and  the  ship  be- 
gan to  move ;  and  a  mingled  cry  came 
nrom  those  on  the  shore  and  those  in 
the  ship,  the  former  exclaiming,  'O 
children,  when  shall  your  parents  see 
you  ag^n?*  and  the  otners  reply- 
mg,  ^  O  parents,  and  when  shall  we 
also,  your  children  ?*  And  tears  arose 
and  wailing,  and  each  called  his  rela- 
tive by  name,  leaving  their  names  as  a 
kind  of  memorial  behind  them.  And 
Megamedes  taking  a  cup  offered  a 
libation  and  prayed,  so  that  those  who 
were  in  the  ship  heard  his  voice,  *•  O 
my  children,  may  ye  prosper  and  escape 
the  sad  predictions  of  the  oracle, 
and  may  the  Ephesians  welcome 
your  safe  return,  and  may  ye  re- 
visit your  own  land  again  in  peace ; 
but  if  aught  else  should  happen  unto 
you,  be  well  assured  that  we  shall  not 
survive  you ;  but  we  send  you  forth 
on  your  sorrowful  but  fated  journey,' 
And  while  he  yet  spoke  the  tears 
stopped  his  utterance ;  and  they  all  re- 
turned unto  the  city,  surrounded  by 
their  friends,  who  endeavoured  to  con- 
sole them." 

Habrocomes  and  Anthia  then  pro- 
ceed on  their  voyage,  and  touch  at 
Samos,  where  they  sacrifice  at  the 
temple  of  Juno ;  they  next  arrive  at 
Cos  and  Cnidos  and  Rhodes;  at  the 
latter  place  they  stop  several  days, 
and  set  up  a  votive  offering  in  the 
temple  of  the  Sun,  with  an  inscription 
in  verse.  They  then  renew  their  voy- 
age, "  and  at  first  the  wind  was  fair, 
and  that  day  and  the  following  night 
they  sailed  pleasantly  over  the  Egyp- 
tian sea ;  but  on  the  second  day  it 
ceased,  and  a  calm  came  on,  and  the 
vessel  lay  motionless  and  the  sailors 
grew  idle  and  drunken,  and  now  their 
sorrows  began !  And  Habrocomes 
dreamed  that  there  stood  over  him  a 
woman  of  more  than  mortal  size,  and 
with  an  awful  countenance,  and  wear- 
ing a  purple  robe  ;  and  it  seemed  that 
she  set  the  ship  on  fire,  and  that  the  crew 
all  perished,  and  only  he  and  Anthia 
were  saved.  And  wnen  he  saw  this 
he  woke  in  alarm,  and  the  dream  filled 
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him  with  an  evil  presentiment,  and 
the  presentiment  was  indeed  fulfilled. 

"  Now  some  Phoenician  pirates  in  a 
great  trireme  had  happened  to  lie  at 
anchor  near  them  in  the  harbour  at 
Rhodes,  and  they  lay  there  as  if  thej 
were  merchants,  and  these  learned  that 
the  ship  was  full  of  gold  and  silver ; 
and  they  resolved  to  capture  it,  and 
kill  all  those  who  resisted,  and  lead 
the  rest  awav  captive  to  Phoenice,  and 
sell  them  there  as  slaves.  Having 
thus  determined,  at  first  they  sailed 
quietly,  only  taking  care  to  keep  close 
to  them ;  but  at  last  one  day  at  noon, 
when  the  sailors  were  all  scattered 
about  the  ship  in  indolence  and  drunk- 
enness, and  some  were  sleeping,  and 
others  were  lying  idly  about  the  deck, 
the  pirates  suddenly  make  their  attack." 

Of  course  the  vessel  is  immediately 
taken,  and  all  on  board  were  either 
killed  or  captured,  and  Anthia  and 
Habrocomes  among  the  rest.  On  ar- 
riving at  Phoenice,  where  the  pirates 
had  their  chief  station,  the  leader  of 
the  whole  band,  Apsyrtus,  takes  them 
both,  with  their  two  attendants  Leucon 
and  Rhode,  as  his  own  prize,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  booty  is  divided 
among  the  company ;  and  lie  takes 
them  to  his  own  house,  intending  to 
sell  them  when  a  rich  purchaser  ap- 
peared. In  the  meantime  his  daughter, 
Manto,  falls  in  love  with  Habrocomes, 
and  uses  every  effort  to  win  his  heart, 
but,  finding  all  her  attempts  fail,  love 
turns  to  anger,  and  like  Phaedra  in  the 
Greek  legend,  or  Zulcikha  in  the  Per- 
sian, she  accuses  him  to  hei*  father, 
who  in  sudden  passion  throws  him 
into  a  dungeon.  While  he  is  thus 
imprisoned,  Manto  is  married  to  a  Sy- 
rian, and  Anthia  and  the  two  attend- 
ants are  given  to  her  by  her  father  as 
a  wedding  present ;  ana  thus  the  hus- 
band and  wife  are  parted. 

We  cannot  follow  the  hero  and  he- 
roine in  the  numerous  adventures 
which  now  befel  them,  and  separated 
them  ever  further  from  each  other ; 
but  Xenophon  displays  no  little  art  in 
filling  his  story  with  a  busy,  but  by 
no  means  uninteresting,  succession  of 
events.  His  heroine  glides  gently 
through  them  all,  like  a  simbeam 
through  a  cloud;  and  our  sympathy 
follows  all  her  wanderings.  By  turns  she 
Adls  into  the  hands  of  robbers  and  slave- 


dealers,  and  kind  and  omel  masters;  and 
at  one  time  she  is  on  the  poini  of  mar- 
riage with  Perilaus,  the  irenareh  of 
Cilicia,*  from  which  she  only  escapes 
by  swallowing  what  she  supposed  to 
be  poison,  but  which  happily  was  only 
a  sleeping  potion  similar  to  that  which 
Friar  Laurence  gives  to  Juliet.  At 
another  time  she  narrowly  escapes 
being  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice;  bot 
still,  notwithstanding  all  her  trials  and 
temptations,  her  heart  remains  de- 
voted to  her  husband,  and  her  faith  is 
never  broken  for  a  moment.  Habro* 
comes  also  goes  through  a  similar 
round  of  adventures,  but,  as  he  soon 
effects  his  escape  from  captivity,  they 
chiefly  occur  to  him  in  his  lone  wan* 
derings  afler  Anthia.  At  last  he  forms 
a  friendship  with  a  robber  chieftain 
named  Hippothous,  to  whom  he 
mainly  owes  his  final  success.  The 
two  friends  are  in  the  course  of  the 
story  separated,  but  Hi])pothous  car- 
ries his  friend's  memory  with  him,  and 
at  last  one  day  he  discovers  Anthia, 
in  the  person  of  a  slave  girl,  whom  he 
had  purchased  in  an  Italian  market, 
and  then  they  both  set  out  to  search 
for  Habrocomes.  The  remainder  of 
the  story  is  so  full  of  gentlo  pathos 
and  truth  to  nature  that  we  present  a 
translation  of  the  concluding  chapters 
entire. 

**  Habrocomes  continued  thus  for 
some  time  in  his  hard  labour  at  Nu- 
cerium,but  at  last,  being  unable  to  bear 
it  any  longer,  he  resolvwi  to  embark  on 
board  a  vessel  and  sail  for  Ephesus,  and, 
having  met  with  a  ship  bound  thither, 
he  set  sail  for  Sicily,  resolving  from 
thence  to  go  to  Crete,  Cyprus,  and 
Rhodes,  and  thence  to  Ephesus,  and 
ho  hoped  too  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage  to  learn  something  of  Anthia ; 
and  having  put  his  little  property  on 
board  he  set  sail,  and  coming  first  to 
Sicily  he  finds  that  his  old  friend 
iEgialeus  is  dead,  and  having  offered 
libations  on  his  grave  he  once  more 
sets  sail,  and  having  passed  Crete  he 
arrives  at  Cyprus,  where  he  offers  his 


*  As  the  office  of  irenareh  (cipnyijf 
afi\<av)  was  abrogated  in  the  time' of  Ho- 
norius,  about  A.D.  400,  this  tends  to  fix 
the  laieit  period  at  which  Xenophon  may 
be  supposed  to  have  lived.  The  oUde 
was  instituted  by  Adrian. 
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prayers  to  the  Cyprian  ffoddess,  and 
thence  sets  sail  for  Rhodes,  where  he 
disembarks  once  more,  and  takes  up 
his  abode  near  the  harbour.  And, 
being  now  so  near  to  Ephesus,  there 
came  over  his  soul  a  sad  rush  of  sor- 
rows and  cares,  and  he  exclaimed  to 
himself,  ^  I  shall  come  to  Ephesus 
alone,  and  be  seen  there  with  no 
Anthia  by  my  side,  and  in  utter  woe 
shall  I  sail  my  empty  voyage,  and  my 
story  perhaps  will  gain  no  credence 
when  she  who  should  be  my  companion 
is  not  there  to  confirm  it ;  still  will  I 
persevere,  and  I  will  go  to  Ephesus, 
and  raise  a  tomb  to  Anthia,  and  I  will 
bring  my  tears  and  libations  there  till 
I  rejoin  her  in  the  grave/  Thus  musing 
he  wandered  forlorn  about  the  city,  in 
distress  of  body  for  his  want  of  pro- 
visions, but  in  far  worse  distress  of 
mind  for  want  of  his  Anthia.  Now  it 
happened  that  Leucon  and  Rhode* 
had  set  up  an  anathem  in  the  temple 
of  the  Sun,  near  the  solden  armour 
which  their  master  and  mistress  had 
set  up  wh&k  they  first  commenced 
their  voyage ;  and  they  had  put  there 
a  pillar,  whereon  was  written  m  letters 
of  ffold  concerning  Habrocomes  and 
Anuiia,  and  they  had  written  also 
their  own  names  below.  And  Habro- 
comes casts  his  eyes  upon  this  pillar  as 
he  came  to  offer  his  prayers  to  the  god. 
Having  read  the  inscription  and  recog- 
nised his  old  servants'  fidelity,  and 
having  seen  too  the  golden  armour 
close  oy,  he  burst  into  tears,  and  he 
sat  down  beneath  the  pillar  and  wept 
there.  And  while  he  was  weeping, 
Leucon  and  Rhode  came  into  the 
temple  to  pray,  as  their  wont  was,  and 
they  see  Habrocomes  sitting  by  the 
pillar  and  looking  at  the  armour,  but 
they  recognise  him  not,  and  they  only 
marvel  that  a  stranger  should  thus 
linger  by  another's  offerings.  At  last 
Leucon  addressed  him,  and  asked  him 
why  he  felt  such  an  interest  in  things 
which  so  little  concerned  him,  and 
Habrocomes  replied,  *  These  are  the 
offerings  of  old  servants  of  mine, 
Leucon  and  Rhode,  and  would  that 

♦  These  were  the  two  attendants  who 
had  been  carried  with  them  to  Pboenice  ; 
they  had  early  escaped  from  slavery,  and 
had  come  to  Rhodes,  and  married  and 
settled  there. 


I  could  see  them  once  more  with  my 
Anthia.*  On  hearing  this,  Leucon  at 
first  stood  speechless  with  astoniih* 
ment,  but  soon  recovering  himself,  he 
recognised  his  old  master,  and  in^- 
mediately  he  and  Rhode  threw  them- 
selves at  his  feet  and  relate  their  hisf 
tory,  and  they  then  conducted  him  to 
their  house,  and  took  all  care  of  himf 
and  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer ;  but 
nothing  could  supply  Anthia's  loss  to 
him,  and  everything  only  reminded 
him  of  her  the  more. 

'^  But  while  he  thus  abode  in  Rhodes 
with  them,  in  doubt  as  to  what  he 
should  do,  Hippothous  in  the  mean- 
time resolved  to  bring  Anthia  from 
Italy  to  Ephesus,  that  he  might  ffive 
her  back  to  her  parents,  and  perhaps 
learn  there  sometning  of  Habrocomes ; 
and,  having  put  all  his  property  oa 
board  a  large  Ephesian  vessel,  he  set 
sail  with  Anthia,  and,  having  had  a 
pleasant  voyage,  afler  a  few  days 
arrived  at  Rhodes  while  it  was  yet 
night,  and  there  lodged  with  an  aged 
woman  named  Althaea,  whose  house 
was  near  the  shore,  and  he  puts  Anthia 
under  her  care,  and  stays  there  that 
night,  and  on  the  morrow  they  were 
preparing  to  renew  their  voyage,  but 
the^  delayed  for  the  sake  of  a  restival 
which  the  whole  Rhodian  people  held 
in  honour  of  the  Sun,  and  where  there 
was  a  procession  and  sacrifice,  and  a 
great  concourse  of  citizens.  Thither 
too  came  Leucon  and  Rhode,  not  so 
much  for  the  sake  of  joining  in  the 
festival  as  in  hopes  of  learning  some 
tidings  of  Anthia.  Hippothous  also 
came  to  the  temple  with  Anthia,  and 
as  she  looked  at  the  votive  offerings, 
and  remembered  the  days  gone  by, 
she  could  not  refrain  from  exclaiming 
to  herself,  '  Oh  thou  great  Sun,  who 
seest  all  mankind,  once  I  came  here  in 
joy  and  prayed  in  this  temple,  and 
sacrificed  unto  thee  with  Habrocomes, 
and  I  was  called  happy ;  but  now  I 
come  a  slave  instead  of  a  free  woman, 
and  woful  instead  of  joyous,  and  I 
am  returning  to  Ephesus,  alas !  with- 
out my  Habrocomes !'  As  she  thought 
of  these  things  she  wept,  and  she  en- 
treated Hippothous  to  let  her  cut  off* 
some  of  her  hair  and  offer  it  to  the 
Sun,  and  at  the  same  time  pray  for  her 
husband.  Hippothous  consents ;  and, 
having  tl^erefore  cut  off  several  of  her 
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tresses  and  watched  her  opportunity 
when  the  crowd  were  gone,  she  hangs 
them  up,  and  writes  beneath  *•  Anthia 
offers  her  hair  unto  the  god  on  behalf 
of  her  husband  Habrocomes,^  Having 
done  this  and  prayed,  she  went  away 
with  Hippothous. 

"  Soon  afterwards  Leucon  and  Rhode, 
having  accompanied  the  procession, 
come  to  the  temple  and  observe  the 
offering,  and  recognise  their  mistress' 
name,  and  salute  the  hair  and  weep  at 
the  sight  of  it  as  if  it  were  Anthia  her- 
self; and  at  last  they  wander  about,  if  by 
chance  they  may  happen  to  find  her. 
And  now  too  many  of  the  Rhodians 
began  to  recognise  the  name  and  call  to 
mind  the  former  visit  and  offering ;  but 
all  that  day  they  found  no  trace  of  her, 
and  Leucon  and  Rhode  returned  to 
their  homes  and  told  Habrocomes  of 
the  strange' occurrence  in  the  temple ; 
and  he  was  full  of  doubts  and  mis- 
givings, but  hope  nevertheless  carried 
the  day  in  his  heart.  The  next  morn- 
ing Anthia  came  once  more  to  the 
temple  with  Hippothous,  as  the  wind 
was  not  fair  for  their  voyage,  and  she 
sat  again  beneath  the  offerings  and 
wept  and  sobbed ;  and  while  she  sat 
there,  Leucon  and  Rhode  entered, 
having  left  Habrocomes  in  sad  spirits 
at  home,  and  immediately  they  see 
Anthia,  and  ere  long  they  recognise 
her,  and  fall  at  her  feet  in  silence ; 
and  she  sat  gazing  in  wonder,  for  she 
dared  not  indulge  the  hope  that  they 
were  really  her  old  attendants.  After 
a  brief  pause  they  address  her  by  name, 
and  they  tell  her  that  Habrocomes  is 
safe;  and  Anthia,  on  hearing  their 
words  could  hardly  endure  the  shock, 
and  she  sprang  up  and  fell  on  their 
necks,  and  kissed  them  and  learned 
all  about  her  husband." 

She  instantly  accompanies  them  to 
their  house,  but  the  glad  news  had 
flown  before  them,  and  ere  they  had 
proceeded  halfway  Habrocomes  comes 
running  to  meet  them.  Our  readers 
may  picture  the  joy  which  ensues  in 
all  hearts,  and  the  shouts  of  the  Rho- 
dians follow  the  glad  party  to  their  home. 


"  And  when  it  was  day,  they  em- 
barked in  the  ship,  having  put  fdl  that 
they  had  on  board,  and  they  set  sail, 
the  whole  people  of  Rhodes  having 
accompaniea  them  to  the  shore ;  and 
with  them  went  Hippothous  and  his 
friend  Cleisthenes,  and  in  a  few  days 
they  accomplished  their  voyage,  and 
anchored  at  Ephesus ;  and  the  whole 
city  had  heard  the  tiding  of  their 
coming ;  and  when  they  disembarked, 
they  proceeded  at  once,  just  as  they 
were,  to  the  temple  of  Diana,  and 
offered  their  prayers  and  sacrifices,  and 
they  set  up  their  votive  tablets ;  and 
after  this  tney  go  up  to  the  city,  where 
they  learn  that  their  parents  nad  died 
in  their  absence ;  and  they  build  great 
tombs  to  their  memory ;  and  there  they 
abode  the  rest  of  their  days,  makine 
their  lives  one  happy  festival;  aud 
Leucon  and  Rhode  shared  all  their 
good  fortune." 

Thus  ends  this  pretty  little  tale, 
which  comes  down  to  us  from  those 
stormy  times  of  Rome's  decline,  and 
safely  bears  its  master's  name,  as  on  a 
raft,  even  to  our  day.  It  belongs,  in- 
deed, to  Greece's  later  literature,  but 
even  some  of  this  later  literature  has 
its  value.  The  harvest  of  the  Greek 
mind  was  indeed  past,  and  time  had 
gathered  into  his  gamers  the  immortal 
stores  which  it  bore,  but  this  is  as  the 
gleanings  which  were  left  behind ;  and 
after  such  a  harvest,  even  the  very 
gleaning-ears  will  seem  precious  in  the 
scholar's  eyes.  For,  after  all,  the 
wonderful  language  in  which  they  are 
written  still  maintains  its  power,  even 
in  the  pages  of  Greek  romancists,  or 
the  turbid  heroics  of  Nonnus;  no 
human  speech  can  vie  with  its  universal 
freshness  and  fulness ;  even  modern 
Romaic  still  preserves  the  chavm ;  and 
if  ever  modern  Greece  produces  a  real 
poet,  he  will  find  that  the  words 
are  still  obedient  to  genius,  and  only 
wait  for  its  breath  to  speak  to 
the  human  heart  in  trumpet-tones 
again  I 
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WHILE  these  events  were  passing 
on  the  continent,  Edward  HI.  obtained 
from  the  English  Parliament  a  grant 
of  20,000  sacks  of  wool,  which  in 
Flanders  would  have  proved  more  valu- 
able to  him  even  than  money ;  and  on 
the  12th  July  he  set  sail  from  the 
Thames  with  a  formidable  fleet,  in 
which  were  embarked  his  Queen,  Phi- 
lippine of  Hainaut,  and  the  flower  of 
the  English  chivalry.  On  his  arrival 
at  L'Ecluse  he  was  met  by  Jacques 
van  Artevelde  on  the  part  of  the 
Flemish  communes,  and  thence  he  con- 
tinued his  voyage  to  Antwerp.  Here  a 
grievous  disappointment  awaited  him, 
for  the  wools  had  not  arrived,  and  his 
Grerman  allies  refused  to  take  up  arms 
without  the  expressed  consent  of  the 
Emperor.  But  Edward  was  not  of  a 
character  to  be  easily  discouraged,  and 
accordingly  he  at  once  hastened  into 
Germany,  and  by  his  importunity  pre- 
vailed upon  Louis  of  Bavaria  to  pro- 
claim him  Vicar  of  the  Empire.  In 
an  assembly  held  at  Arques  in  the 
month  of  October,  Edward  received 
the  homage  of  the  feudatories  of  the 
empire,  ^'m  a  hall  hung  round  with 
rich  and  beautiful  cloths  like  the 
chamber  of  a  king ;  the  King  himself 
was  seated,  a  very  rich  and  noble 
crown  of  gold  upon  his  head,  and 
raised  five  leet  above  all  the  others.** 
He  then  appointed  them  to  assemble 
in  arms  the  ensuing  July,  to  undertake 
the  siege  of  Cambrai,  which  the  French 
king  had  wrested  from  the  empire,  and 
he  formally  forbade  those  who  might 
treat  in  his  name  to  give  the  title  of 
king  to  Philip  of  Valois.  Nor  did  he 
neglect  to  court  the  political  alliance 
of  the  Flemish  Communes,  and  offered 
to  establish  the  great  mart  of  English 
wools  in  whatever  place  they  might 
deem  most  fitting,  provided  they  would 
support  his  pretensions  to  the  throne 
of  France,  ^ut  this  they  firmly  re- 
fused to  do,  for  their  wise  counsellor 
cautioned  them  against  engaging  in  the 
wars  of  ambitious  and  rival  princes, 
from  which  they  had  nothing  to  expect 
but  the  suppression  of  their  cherished 
privileges,  and  the  dissipation  of  their 
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honourable  wealth.  Nor  was  Edward 
more  successful  in  his  attempts  to  de- 
tach Louis  de  Nevers  from  the  French 
alliance,  though  he  offered  the  hand  of 
his  daughter  Isabella  in  marrii^  to 
the  young  Louis  de  Male,  for  the  Prin- 
cess Jane  had  already  been  betrothed 
to  the  heir  to  the  crown  of  Castile. 
More  fully  to  appreciate  Edward*8 
motives  for  the  line  of  policy  he  bad 
pursued  throughout  this  year,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Flanders  was  not 
then  united  under  one  head.  There 
was  Flanders  soulz  Fempire^  or  de* 
pendent  on  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
of  which  Cambrai  was  a  principal  city ; 
there  was  also  Flanders  sotdz  la  am- 
rofme,  or  dependent  on  the  King  of 
France,  which  consisted  of  the  free 
communes  under  Louis  de  Nevers; 
and  there  was,  besides  these  two  di- 
visions, Flanders  allodial^  or  the  Count*8 
private  and  military  fief.  £dward*8 
object,  therefore,  was  evidently  to 
unite  all  Flanders  under  hixnself, 
whether  as  Vicar  of  the  Empire,  King 
of  France,  or  the  closely-connectea 
ally  of  the  Count.  Could  he  have  suc- 
ceeded in  so  doing,  the  opulence  of  the 
country  and  the  well-trfuned  bands  of 
the  Free  Towns  would  greatly  have 
facilitated  his  designs  upon  the  French 
crown.  But  in  this  he  utterly  failed. 
In  the  month  of  January,  1388, 
Philip  again  attempted  to  cajole  the 
citizens  of  Ghent,  and  to  throw  them 
off*  their  guard  by  his  specious  profes- 
sions of  amity  and  good  will.  With 
{his  view  he  addressed  them  a  letter 
acquiescing  in  their  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  English,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  their  being  **rude,  simple, 
and  ijgnorant  folk,'*  pardoning  all  their 
'*menais  ou  mespris  contre  les  pais 
par  erreur  ou  par  simple.**  Never- 
theless, his  men-at-arms  continued  to 
assemble,  and  a  party  of  the  Celiaerts 
surprised  Bergues  and  put  twenty- 
five  of  the  burgesses  to  death.  From 
this  town  they  rapidly  pushed  on  to 
Dixmude,  where  tney  were  joined  by 
Louis  de  Nevers.  As  the  militia  of 
Bruges  was  then  absent  on  the  frontiers 
of  Brabant,  besieging  the  chslteau  de 
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Lidekerke,  they  hoped  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  that  important  place 
without  much  opposition.  But  the 
Brugeois  anticipated  their  movements, 
and  late  in  the  evening  of  the  12th  Feb- 
ruary appeared  before  Dixmude.  The 
Count  had  barely  time  to  throw  him- 
self on  horseback,  and  escape  by  a 
rapid  flight  to  St.  Omer.  Ihe  com- 
plaints and  remonstrances  of  the  Com- 
munes were  loud  and  indicant,  and 
they  demanded  the  restitution  of  the 
castellanies  of  Lille  and  Douai,  which 
had  been  wrested  from  them  by  force 
and  treachery.  In  reply,  Philip  made 
many  fair  promises,  which  at  the  same 
time  he  never  intended  to  fulfil. 

The  summer  was  far  advanced  be- 
fore Edward  was  prepared  to  lapr 
siege  to  Cambrai,  at  the  head  of  his 
German  auxiliaries ;  but,  learning  that 
Philip  had  collected  a  numerous  army 
at  Peronne,  he  raised  the  siege  and 
crossed  the  Scheldt,  with  the  intention 
of  giving  him  battle.  For  several  days 
the  two  armies  lay  encamped  opposite 
to  each  other,  without  either  daring  to 
strike  the  first  blow,  though  the  French 
forces  were  greatly  superior  in  point 
of  numbers.  Towards  the  latter  end 
of  October  Philip  retired  to  St.  Quin- 
tin,  and  Edward,  returning  into  Bra- 
bant, disbanded  his  army  until  the  next 
campai^.  During  this  time  the  Fle- 
mish militia  had  assembled,  with  the 
view  of  recovering  by  arms  the  cas- 
tellanies of  Lille,  Douai,  and  Bethune. 
To  prevent  their  junction  with  the 
English  monarch,  Louis  de  Nevers 
repaired  to  Courtrai,  whither  he  in- 
vited the  deputies  of  the  Communes,  in 
order  that  he  might  declare  to  them 
in  person  the  assent  of  Philip  VI.  to 
all  their  demands.  Various  conferences 
took  place  without  any  definitive  ar-» 
rangcnients  being  made,  and,  as  soon 
as  Edward  had  broken  up  his  camp 
and  withdrawn  into  Brabant,  the 
Count  threw  off  the  mask  and  abruptly 
emitted  Courtrai.  From  this  moment 
the  French  garrisons  on  the  frontiers 
made  frequent  incursions  into  Flanders, 
plundering  the  inhabitants,  burning 
their  homes,  and  laying  waste  the  open 
country.  Notwithstanding  treaties, 
oaths,  and  protestations,  the  neutrality 
of  Flanders  was  openly  violated,  and 
the  miserable  villager  treated  as 
enemies.  To  all  remonstrances  and 
applications  for  redress  Philip  turned 


a  deaf  ear,  till  at  length  the  patience 
of  the  Communes  was  exhausted,  and 
they   determined   to  renounce    their 
allegiance  to  a  false  and  treaty-break- 
ing sovereign.    At  this  conjuncture 
Edward  III.  was  in  Brussels,  almost 
despairing  of  success,  for  his  treasury 
was  exhausted,  and  his  allies  seemed 
on  the  point  of  abandoning  him.    It 
was   at   this  crisis  of  his  afikirs  that 
Jacques  Van  Artevelde  waited  upon 
him,  in  company  with  deputies  from 
the  Communes,  and  exhorted  him  to 
persevere  in  his  enterprbe.    They  also 
represented  to  him  that  the  fear  of  a 
papal  interdict   alone  prevented  the 
Flemings  from  supporting  him  in  his 
war  with  Philip  of  Valois ;  but  that,  if 
he  boldly  assumed  the  style  and  title 
of  King  of  France,  the  inhabitants  of 
Flanders  would  gladly  accept  him  for 
their  suzerain,  and  defend  Ids  rights 
against  all  pretenders.    As  this  was 
equivalent   to  reversing  the  relative 
positions  of  himself  and  Philip,  Inward 
readily  complied  with  their  advice, 
and  thenceforth  quartered  the  fleur^* 
de-lys  with    the   arms    of  England. 
Afler  taking  this  step,  he  accompanied 
Van  Artevelde  to  Ghent,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Antwerp  to  hold  a  general 
assembly  of  his  vassals  and  allies.    On 
the  13th  November  he  authorised  his 
commissioners  to  revive  the  project  of 
alliance  between  the  Princess  Isabella 
and  Louis  de  M&le,  and  to  assure  the 
Communes  of  Flanders  a  full  and  en- 
tire recognition  of  their  existing  rights 
and  privileges,  with  the  promise  of  re- 
storing all  such  cities,  castellanies,  and 
lands  as  had  unjustly  been  wrested 
from    the  county    by  the  Kings  of 
France,  his  ancestors.  In  the  ar(mives 
of  Bruges  is  still  preserved  the  solemn 
act  of  adherence  to  Edward  III.  as  the 
rightful  suzierain  of  Flanders.    The 
preamble  of  this  sin^lar  deed  sete 
forth  that  "the  late  illustrious  King 
of  the  French  having  died   without 
issue  ^meaning  thereby  male  issue),  it 
was  the  intention  ox  the  people  of 
Flanders  to  adhere  to  Edward  King 
of  the  English,  as  his  legitimate  suc- 
cessor.*^   It  then  goes  on  to  state  the 
origin  of  Edward  s  claims,  and  pro- 
fesses an  undoubting  belief  in  tneir 
justice,  on  which  account  the  good 
cities  of  Flanders  recognize  him  for 
their-  lawful  sovereign  so  long  as  he 
shqll  respect  their  existing  "  custorast 
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UMgcs,  priTileees,  and  liberties,"  and  forth  be  held  in  Brnbant  or  Flnudcrs  j 

undertake  to  defend  his  rights  against  that  all  mnnner  of  cloths  stamped  with 

all  rebels,  not  excepting  "  the  illus-  the  seal  of  either  of  those  provincca 

trious   and   magnificent    lord,   Fhillp  eball  friK^ly  circulate  in  England  witli- 

Count  ofValoie;"   but,  should   they  out  let  or  hindrance;  that  the  Flemings 

ever  be  conTinced  that  they  are   in  shall  eujoj  the  pririlt^es  of  the  most 

error  with  regard  to  Edward  b  claims,  favoured  nation  when  m  England ;  that 

they  will  thereupon  withhold  their  aid  ho  wilt  conclude  no  treaty  of  peace 

and  co'operate  with  the  rightful  heir  with  Philip  of  Valois  witndut  thaif 

to  the  crown.     They  further  declare  knowledge  and  conaent ;   and  that  h(i 

their  resolation  to  observe  the  treaties,  will  at  all  times  be  preporcd  to  defend 

itfainst    the   infringement    of   which  them  ngninst  all  and  any  poncrawhut^ 

«pes  Clement  V.  and  John  XXIL  soever  that  shnli  molest  them  in  ciyaf- 

have  denounced  the  excommunication  sequence  of  their  alliance  with  him. 

of  the  persons  and  the  interdict  of  the  The  second  charter  fixes  the  wool-mart 

** towns,  castles,  cities,  and  luida"  of  atBrugesforfiftecn  jcarE,andangagei 

the  people  of  Flanders,  and  to  remain  the  pajment  to  the-  communes  of  Uie 

IrueandfaithfultotheKingofFrance  Eum   of   140,000   pounds  sterling,  i: 


as  to  his  ancestors  of  happy  memoir,  four  equal  instalments.  By  the  third 
To  Louis  de  Nevers,  as  their  lawful  charter  Edward  resigns  for  ever  bH 
Count,  they  express  their  readiness  to  the  obligations  and  burdens  enjoined 
yield  due  submission  and  respect,  pro-  by  pnpal  nnlhority,  and  enforced  hf 
vided  he  preserve  intact  the  rights  and  papal  terrors.  All  fortresses  arc  B(- 
privileges  of  the  province  as  they  have  lowed  to  be  enlnrged  and  strengthened 
aeretofope  existed,  and,  (i^oveming  the  ncuording  to  the  pleasure  of  their  in- 
fonfttry  justly  and  equitably,  l»ni^  habitants.  The  King  likewise  re- 
the  evil  doers,  "  for  it  ever  was,  is,  and  nounees  all  claim  to  the  cities  of  Lille,- 
will  be  their  intention  to  lend  their  Douai,  Bethune,  and  Orchies,  and  re- 
aid  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  unites toFlanderstbecountyofArtoit, 
tranquillity,  and  to  (he  leading  of  an  with  the  city  of  Tournai.  He  further 
boneat  life,  injuring  no  one,  but  ren*  suaranteea  perfect  exemption  from  all 
dering  to  each  bis  due."  imposts  of  whatsoever  £ind,  and  en- 
While  Edward's  commisstonere  ro'  gagca  to  establish  a  just  and  reciprocid 
ceived  from  each  town  of  Flanders  the  currency  for  the  moneys  of  France, 
formal  reci^nition  of  his  sovereignty,  Plaudcrs,  and  Brabuut. 
he  himself  repaired  to  Ghent,  and  for  Such  was  the  nature  of  the  memo*, 
the  first  time  displayed  in  public  the  rabie  alliance  between  Edward  IIL 
arms  of  England  and  Franceqaartcred  and  the  Communes  of  Flanders.  To 
on  the  same  shield.  From  this  town  obtain  the  neutrality,  if  not  the  active 
also  he  issued  his  first  charters  as  King  co-operation,  of  these  sturdy  burghers, 
of  France, — "  Given  at  Ghent  the  the  King  of  England  bestowed  with  a 
twenty-sixth  day  of  January,  in  the  liberal  hand  cities  and  towns  he  did 
first  year  of  our  reign  over  France,  not  posses?,  and'secured  to  them  the 
but  in  the  fourteenth  over  England."  full  enjoyment  of  privileges  he  could 
Two  days  afterwards  the  Count  of  not  infringe.  On  the  other  hand, 
Ouclders  swore  "in  liia  nnuic,  by  the  Jacques  van  Artevelde  bad  equally 
ualvation  of  his  soul,  and  with  his  hand  attained  his  otiject ;  for  at  least  he  had 
on  the  Holy  Gos|>els,"  that  he.  would  gained  for  his  countrymen  the  corn- 
observe  the  conventions  made  by  his  inercial  advantages  arising  from  a 
ambassadors.  Inlhcarchivesof Bruges  peaceful  iutercourse  with  England, 
are  also  preserved  three  important  and  the  prospect  of  still  greater  be- 
charters  granted  at  this  time  liy  Ed-  nefits,shouldKdwardsuecc<5inmalting 
ward  "  King  of  France  and  England,  good  his  claims  to  the  crown  of  France, 
to  the  inliabilauls  of  the  good  towns  But  not  only  had  Van  Artevelde 
of  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Ypres,  and  of  secured  his  countrymen  from  the  ag- 
tlie  common  land  of  Flanders,  in  con-  gressinns  of  a  pnwcrful  monarch,  but 
aideration  of  their  very  great  loyalty,  lie  had  also  united  the  provinces  of 

Sxidness,   obedience,    and    services."  Flanders  and   Brabant   by  a  league. 

y  the  lii-st  he  ordains  that  the  staple  commercial  and  |HiIiticul,and  ceineii 

and  mail  of  English  wools  shiJI  hence-  liy  the  mutual  iuteivsl.i  of  the  c 
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tractiiiff  parties.  Their  counts  were 
prohibitea  from  making  either  peace 
or  war  without  the  consent  of  the  two 
people;  free  trade  was  established, 
and  a  fixed  currency  agreed  upon; 
the  redress  of  grievances  was  facili- 
tated by  reference  to  a  council  of  ten 
persons,  four  of  them  to  be  nominated 
Dy  the  Duke  of  Brabant  and  the  Count 
of  Flanders,  and  the  remaining  six  by 
the  good  cities  of  Louvain,  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Ypres ; 
and  finally  the  two  prmces  and  aepu- 
ties  from  the  six  good  cities  of  Flan- 
ders and  Brabant  were  to  assemble  in 
Sirliament  three  times  every  year,  at 
hent,  Brussels,  and  Alost,  to  consult 
on  the  means  of  carrying  out  the  spirit 
and  intention  of  this  alliance.  Eighty 
barons,  knights,  and  deputies  set  meir 
seal  to  this  truly  wise  act  of  union,  to 
which  not  long  afterwards  the  Count 
and  Communes  of  Hainaut  gave  in  their 
adherence. 

In  the  meantime  letters  had  arrived 
in  Flanders  from  I*ope  Benedict  XU. 
in  which  that  pontin,  wholly  devoted 
to  JPhilip  of  Yalois,  insisted  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  French  alliance,  and  re- 
minded die  Fleming  of  the  losses  they 
had  invariably  sustained  whenever  they 
rebelled  against  the  King  of  France, 
from  which  sad  experience  they  might 
anticipate  what  evils  would  happen  to 
them  should  they  persevere  in  their 
present  course.  In  repljr,  the  Com- 
munes despatched  Balawin  of  Lisse- 
weghe  to  Avignon,  to  announce  their 
recognition  oi  £dward*s  supremacy, 
and  to  demand,  in  conformity  with  the 
remmciation  of  their  new  sovereign, 
the  annulment  of  all  the  clauses  found 
in  their  treaties  to  which  the  penal^ 
of  interdict  had  been  attached,  it 
4oes  not  appear,  indeed,  that  the  Pope 
ever  admitted  their  envoy  to  his  pre- 
sence, but  it  is  certain  that  he  ad- 
dressed a  severe  letter  to  the  King  of 
England,  denying  the  validity  of  his 
pretensions  to  the  French  crown,  and 
questioning  his  ability  to  make  them 
good,  for  that  little  reliance  was  to  be 
placed  on  the  fidelity  or  constancy  of 
<uther  Flemings  or  Germans,  who  would 
abandon  his  cause  as  soon  as  his  means 
to  enrich  them  were  exhausted.  Ed- 
ward^s  reply,  published  at  Ghent  the 
8th  February,  is  very  remarkable  for 
its  dignity  and  the  liberal  sentiments 


that  it  breathes.  After  Reclaiming  hb 
tiUe  to  the  kingdom  of  France,  he  de« 
clares  his  intention  to  r^jpect  and  up- 
hold the  rights  of  the  Conununes  as 
they  existed  in  the  time  of  his  ancestor 
St.  Louis,  to  refrtun  from  tampering 
with  the  currency,  and  to  abstain  from 
all  exactions  and  imposts.  He  then 
sets  forth  his  desire  to  proceed  to  the 
Holy  Land,  ^  to  deliver  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  miscreants,*^  and  concludes  by 
calling  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  France^ 
of  whatever  rank  they  mav  be,  to  do 
homage  to  him  as  their  rightful  sove* 
reign  before  the  Easter  festival  next 
ensuing,  on  pain  of  beine  considered 
and  treated  as  rebels.  Snortly  after- 
wards Edward  retumedinto  England  to 
prepare  for  the  approaching  campaiffsu 
Durinff  his  absence,  hb  queen,  Phi- 
lippine of  Hainaut,  whom  he  had  left 
in  Flanders  as  a  pledge  for  his  speedv- 
return,  was  confined  of  a  male  child, 

fenerally  known  as  John  of  Ghent, 
>uke  of  Lancaster.  In  the  preceding 
year  she  had  given  birth  at  Antwerp 
to  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence.  About 
the  same  time  Katharine  of  Courtrai, 
wife  of  Van  Artevelde,  also  became  a 
mother,  and  the  Queen  of  England 
stood  sponsor  to  her  child,  calling  him 
Philip  after  her  own  name.  This  in- 
fant, destined  to  succeed  to  the  au- 
thority though  not  to  the  ffenius  of  his 
faUier,  perished  like  him  l)y  a  violent 
death,  and  closed  his  brief  career  at 
the  battle  of  Roosbeke. 

On  the  4th  day  of  April,  1340,  a 
terrible  sentence  of  excommunication 
waspronounced  against  the  inhabitants 
of  Flanders  by  the  Bbhop  of  Senlb 
and  the  Abbot  of  St.  Denis,  and  the 
same  evening  Matthieu  de  Trie  and 
Godemar  du  Fay  sallied  forth  from 
Toumai,  widi  a  thousand  men-at-arms 
and  three  hundred  cross-bowmen,  and 
ravaged  the  country  far  and  wide, 
driving  homewards  an  immense  booty 
in  flocks  and  herds.  But  on  approach- 
ing Berghem  they  narrowly  escaped 
being  cut  ofi*  by  a  large  body  of  the 
Gantois  under  the  imm^ate  command 
of  Van  Artevelde,  and  had  barelj  time 
to  throw  themselves  into  Toumai  wh^ 
the  militia  of  the  Flemish  Communes 
established  themselves  in  the  villages 
of  Chiu  and  Ramegnies.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Ypres,  however,  had  not  yet 
joined  them,  having  devbted  from  their 
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direct  line  of  march  to  attack  thenar-  iliiys.     Before   the   cxpiratloD   of  tbs 

riaon  of  AnoenU^res.     With  the  Bill  ol'  appointed  time,  the  Duke  of  Grahon^ 

SStj  lances  and  thirty  cross- bowmen,  and  the  Earls  of  Uainaut,  Guelderi) 

under  the  Earb  of  Salisbttty  and  Suf-  and  Namur,  and  Jacques  Van  Arta- 

folk,  tbej  succeeded  in  carrying  that  velde,  at   the   head  of  60,000  mJIitist 

plitce  bj  agaault,  and,  emboldened  by  forced  the  French   army  to  raise  Ui« 

BDCCesa,  thej  meditated  a  similar  design  siege  and  to  retire  within  their  own 

upon  Lille.     Thejliad  arrived  near  to  territories. 

the  abbey  of  Marquette,  when  a  Fie-  As  the  season  ■was  now  approaching 
inigh  knight,  named  WuSlart  de  la  at  which  the  King  of  England  miglii 
CroLx,  expressed  his  suspicions  of  an  be  expected  to  return  into  Flunder^ 
ambuscade  in  a  narrow  and  hollow  Philip  equipped  an  immense  ilcet  !« 
path  they  were  about  to  enter.  His  intercept  him  on  his  passage.  Nearlj 
caution,  however,  being  disrcgfirded,  800  vesaels  of  all  denominations — in- 
herel'uscd  to  accompany  them  lurther,  eluding  thirty  Genoese  gallius  undu 
for  thai  all  the  gold  in  Bruges  would  the  corsair  Barbavera — bavins^  on. 
not  pay  hia  nuisum ;  and,  in  tact,  being  board  35,000  fighting;  men  under  Uugk 
shortly  afterwards  taken  prisoner  by  Quieret,  a  knight  oi  Artois,  appeared 
thepeoplc  of  Lille, tie  was  hanged  with-  on  the  6th  of  June  off  the  mouth  of 
ont  mercy.  The  event  proved  that  the  Zwyn.  The  island  of  Cadzand 
his  fears  were  not  unfounded,  fur  the  was  again  devastated  with  fire  and 
entire  detachment  was  cut  to  pieces  or  sword,  and  the  French  fleet  lay  along 
made  prisoners,  and  among  the  latter  its  shores,  fastened  together  by  chatni 
were  the  English  commanders.  This  of  iron.  Their  object  was  to  remain 
ill-timed  and  unexpected  check  com-  concealed  Inhiod  the  domes  or  sandr 
pelled  Van  Artevelde  to  break  up  the  banks  that  defend  the  land  from  tli4 
siege  orTournaiBndretumhorne,aller  inundations  of  the  sea,  and  suddenlj 
leaving  a  strong  garrison  in  the  castle  to  envelope  the  English  squadron  be- 
of  Helchin  to  prevent  further  incur-  fore  it  was  aware  of  its  danger.  Ed- 
eiooson  thepartof  the  French  soldiery,  ward  was,  however,  fortunatelj  ap> 
On  his  arrival  in  Ghent  he  caused  an  prised  of  their  intentions,  and,  hostiij 
appeal  to  be  drawn  up  against  the  sen-  collecting  between  two  and  three  him*  . 
fence  of  interdict,  and  Edward  had  dredships,heboldly  set  sail  for  his  ori- 
alreadv  calmed  (he  apprehensions  of  ginal  destination.  lie  had  given  hit 
the  Flemings  by  promising  to  send  royal  word  to  retnm  into  Flanders  bv 
them  Englisn  priests  to  celebrate  mass,  ihefestivalof  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
whether  the  Pope  were  pleased  or  "in  his  eyes  no  peril  could  justify  tli4 
otherwise.  violation  of  his  oath."  On  the  morn- 
The  KarrtsoD  of  Cambrai  having  ing  of  the  24th  Jnne  he  prepared  t9 
sacked  tiie  little  town  of  Aspre,  the  enter  the  Zwyn,  but  both  wind  and 
Count  of  Eainaut  swore  to  take  a  ter-  tide  were  against  him.  At  this  mo- 
rible  revenge,  and,  committing  Auben-  ment  the  Genoese  gallies  were  ob^ 
ton  to  the  flames,  made  hims3f  master  served  putting  out  to  sea,  fw  Barba- 
also  of  Landrecies  and  Avesnes.  On  vera  hsid  foreseen  the  inconvenience 
the  other  hand,  Philip  of  Valois  de-  of  manceuvring  so  lai^  a  fleet  in  « 
spatched  a  formidable  army  under  the  mere  arm  of  the  sea.  But  as  Nicholu 
command  of  iiis  eldest  son,  the  Duke  Bchucbet,the  French  King's  treasurer, 
of  Normandy,  to  overrun  the  county  of  to  whom  had  been  assigned  the  chief 
Hainaut,  while  Edward  IIL  was  still  command  of  the  expedition,  obsti- 
detained  in  his  own  kingdom.  On  the  nately  refused  to  abandon  his  positioq, 
Ist  of  June  the  Duke  laid  siege  to  the  the  Genoese  endeavoured  to  secure 
castle  of  Thun-l'Kvequc,  and  battered  his  own  safety  and  that  of  his  squad- 
its  walls  with  artillery — at  that  time  a  ron.  The  English  fleet,  however, 
novelty  in  warfare.  A  gallant  resist-  were  too  numerous,  and  after  a  des- 
ance,  however,  was  made  bv  John  and  perate  resistance  Barbavera  fled  froia 
Thierry,  brothers  to  Sir  Walter  Manny,  the  fight,  after  losing  Uie  greater  part 
but  they  were  at  length  compelled  lo  of  his  ships.  The  tide  now  began  t« 
promise  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  un-  rise  and  the  English  fleet  fell  upon 
less  tiiey  obtained  relief  within  fifteen  their    adversaries,  impeded   by   tucif 
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^wn  numbers  and  the  narrowness  of 
the  space.    For  a  long  time  the  vic- 
tory remained  suspended,  till  a  num- 
ber of  Flemish  ships,  having  descended 
by  the  canal  to  L'Ecluse,  opportunely 
arrived  in  the  rear  of  the  French,  and 
decided    the    issue    of   the     combat. 
Thirty     thousand    men-at-arms,    to- 
gether with  their  leader  Hugh  Quieret, 
perished  by  the  sword  or  in  the  waves, 
lor  the  peasantry  had  gathered  on  the 
shore  and  exacted  a  cruel  atonement 
for  the  massacres  and  conflagrations 
of  Cadzand.     As  for  B6huchet,  being 
recognised  and  made  prisoner,  he  was 
ignominiously    hanged   at   the   mast- 
head of  a  1  lemish  ship.     The  loss  of 
the  English  had   been   likewise  very 
severe,  being  estimated  by  Meyerus  at 
4,000  men,  besides  twelve   ladies  of 
high  rank  who  had  embarked  to  pay 
their  respects  to  Queen  Pliilippine  at 
Ghent.     Among  the  wounded  was  the 
King  himself,  who  had  been  pierced 
by  an  arrow  in  the  thigh.     The  news 
of  this  great  victory  soon  spread  over 
the  country,   diffusing  universal  joy 
and  satisfaction.    Van  Artevelde  was 
at  that  moment  at  Valenciennes,  to- 
gether with  the  Duke  of  Brabant  and 
the  Count  of  Hainaut.     Ascending  an 
elevated  rostrum  erected  in  the  market- 
place, he  enlarged  upon  the  claims  of 
Edward  to  the  kingdom  of  France,  and 
pointed  out  the  advantages  of  concord 
between  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Hain- 
aut, with  such   energy   and   force  of 
argument,    that  all  who  heard  him 
'were  delighted  with  his  eloquence,  and 
said  that  he  was  well  deserving  of 
the  government  of  the  country.     On 
the  30th   June  we  find  him  at  Ar- 
denbour&,  whither  Edward  had  gone 
on  a   pilgrimage    to    render    thanks 
for  his  late  victory.     Thence  he   ac- 
companied the  King  to  Bruges,  where 
the  allies  were  already  assembled,  and 
the  deputies   of  the   Communes   de- 
manded the  assistance  of  Edward  in 
recovering  possession  of  Toumai  and 
the  county  of  Artois.     In   five  davs 
one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  well- 
trained  militia  were  in  the  field,  de- 
claring their  intention   to  accept  no 
pay,  "so  much  had  they  this  war  to 
neart."     On  the  21st  July  siege  was 
laid  to  Tournai,  and  the  Flemings  par- 
ticularly distinguished  themselves  by 
the  intrepidity  of  their  assaults,  though 


they  could  boast  of  no  decisive  suc- 
cess.   The  siege  was  therefore  con- 
verted into  a  blockade,  and  the  En- 
glish and  Flemish  cavaliers  ravaged 
the  country  and  burnt  the  unwafled 
towns  to  the  very  suburbs  of  Lille. 
During  this  time  Philip  of  Valois  lay 
encamped  at  Aire,  without  making  any 
attempt    to    relieve  the  garrison  of 
Tournai.     At  length  he  moved  for- 
ward to  the  bridge  of  Bouvines — so 
fatally  celebrated  m  Flemish  history— 
and  there  again  took  up  a  strong  po- 
sition, but  still  without  venturingto 
incur  the   hazard  of  a  battle.     Tlie 
siege  had  lasted   seventy-four  days, 
without  cither  party  being  more  ad- 
vanced than  at  the  commencement  of 
the  campaign.    Edward  was  suffering 
as  usual  from  the  want  of  sufficient 
funds.     The  Flemings  were  weary  of 
the  war  and  sighed  for  their  homes, 
nor  was  Philip  reluctant  to  escape 
risking  a  battle  by  according  terms  he 
might  at  a  fiiture  opportunity  annul. 
In  this  state  of  affairs  Jeanne  de  Va- 
lois, sister  to  the  King  of  France  and 
mother  to  the  Count  of  Hainaut,  who 
dwelt  in  the  neighbouring  abbey  of 
Fontenelle,  offered  her  mediation  be- 
tween the  belligerent  parties,  and  a 
truce  was  finafTy  agreed  upon  until 
the  24th  day  of  clune,  1341.    Edward 
alone  had   reason    to   complain,    his 
claims  to  the  French  crown  having 
been    entirely    overlooked:    for    his 
Flemish    allies,    afler  availing  them- 
selves of  his  military  skill  throughout 
the  entire  campaign,  now  only  con- 
sulted their  own  interests  in  treating 
with  his  rival  Philip  of  Valois.     The 
terms,  however,  were  too  favourable 
to  be  refused  by  those  money-loving 
burghers,  who  felt  but  little  sympathy 
for  the  wars  of  kings  or  the  constant 
embroilments  of  the  feudal  aristocracy. 
By  the  truce  of  Esplechin,  signed  on 
the  25th  September,  Philip  renounced 
for  himself  and  his  heirs  for  ever  the 
right  of  excommunication   over  the 
inhabitants  of  Flanders,  and  engaged 
to  deliver  up  to  them  all  the  docu- 
ments thereunto  relating.     He  abo  ac- 
quitted them  in  full  of  all  the  arrears 
of  fines  and  imposts  in  which  they  were 
indebted,  and  shamefully  assented  that 
no  Leliaerts,  or  partisans  of  the  French 
cause,  should  be  permitted  to  return 
to  their  homes  witnout  the  consent  of 
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their  entniiea  the  l/ieb.inis.     On  the  14,000  [lieces  of  clolh.     The  nioiitb  of 

7th  October  van  Artevelde  rcDderctl  August  arriveil  before  the  uiilitia  of 

Ha  accoant  of  hia  captalucy  during  the  the  Couiuuiiog  was  fairly  in  the  field, 

siege  of  Tourniti  to  the  burscasea  of  Advaaciog  as  far  as  Gravelines,  they 

Ghent  assembled  m  the  marketplace,  there  eoi^anped   in  presence    of  the 

and  the  echeTinapubrLcly  destroyed  at  French  array,  and  awaited  the  coming 

the  Hotel  de  Ville  the  biilU  and  «en-  of -their  English  nlliii*.  To  hasten  their 

tences  of  excoininunicution  dcllrered  arrival,  tha  Commune  of  Ghent  dis- 

up  by  Philip.     The  Hune  day  Louis  patched   tho  wife   of  Van   ArtEvelda 

de  Nevers  published  a  declaration  ap-  into    England,     ehrewdiy    imagining, 

proring  of  all  thnt  bad  been  done,  and  perhaps,   that   Edward's    well-known 

pledging  bimsL'lf  to  govern  henceforth  gallantry  would   influence   him   even 

according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  three  more  than  his  own   interests  and  po- 

good  cities,  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Ypres.  licy.     If  such  were  their  expectations, 

The  affairs  of  hie  own  kingdom  im-  they  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 

mratively  demanded  the  presence  of  The  war  of  succesRion  in  Britany  had 

£dward  in  England.     He  accordingly  buret  forth,  and  the  English  monarch 

made  known  to  Jacques  van  Artevdde  found  more  genial  employment  for  his 

and  the  other  authorities  of  Flanders  active  mind  than  laying  down  regula- 

hia  reasons  for  leaving  them,  and,  se-  lions  for  the  sale  of  wool,  or  wastbg 

cretly  embarking  at  L  Ecluse,  arrived  his  treasures  and  his  men  in  investing 

in  London  in  time  to  defeat  the  ma-  tonns  for  the  benefit  of  obstinate  and 

chinations  of  his  enemies.     The  truce  selflsh   burghers.     The  result   of  this 

of  Esplechjn  was  prolonged  to  the  2dth  war,  however,  n.-is  not  felicitous,  and 

Augii8t,and  on  the  first  of  that  month  he  was  at  lost  fain  to  agree  to  a  truce 

a  conference  was  held  at  Antoing  be-  that  should  continue  until  Michaelmas 

tweea  the  envoys  of  France,  England,  1346.    embodjing    nearly    the    same 

aad  Flanders ;  but  nothing  was  agreed  d^iusoij   u^  the  tnii^c  of  Ei-plccliin  in 

upon  except  to  continue  the  truce  till  1340. 

the24lh  June,  1342.  This  delay  was  Towards  the  latter  end  of  July, 
eminently  hurtful  to  Edward,  for  Louis  de  Nevers  had  anezpectedly 
Louis  of  Bavaria  had  at  length  been  arrived  at  Halewyn  near  Menin.  De- 
induced  by  Philip  to  revoke  the  vi-  putics  from  the  municipal  towns  lost 
cariat  powers  be  had  formerly  con-  no  time  in  waitinjj  upon  their  Count, 
ferred  on  the  King  of  England.  He  and  in  the  beginning  of  August  con- 
was  therefore  more  than  ever  anxious  ducting  him  to  his  uhdteau  at  Mile. 
to  secure  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  Availing  himself  of  Edward's  absence 
the  Flemings,  and  with  this  view  pro-  in  Britany,  he  strove  to  turn  the  Fle- 
muleated  on  ordinance  appointing  the  miugs  from  the  English  alliance,  and 
wool-staple  of  Bruges  to  be  governed  at  a  parliament  held  at  Damme  on  the 
by  a  mayor  and  constables  freely  9th  of  November,  he  openly  eihorted 
elected  by  the  English  merchants,  and  them  to  return  to  their  allegiance  ta- 
Bubmitline  all  matters  connected  with  wards  Philip  of  Valois.  This  propoai- 
that  branch  of  commerce  to  what  may  tion,  however,  was  unanimously  ne- 
be  called  a  lex  mercatoria,  rather  than  gatived,  and  the  magistrates  of  the 
the  common  law  of  the  realm.  ruling  cities  addressed  a  letter  to  Ed- 
It  was  evident  indeed  that  hostili-  ward,  assuring  him  of  their  constancy 
litics  were  not  far  remote.  In  the  and  good  faitn.  Defeated  in  bis  at- 
carly  part  of  the  month  of  IVIay  the  tempts  to  shake  the  loyalty  of  the 
deputii'S  of  the  allies  were  assembled  Flemings,  the  Count — It  is  smd — con- 
ut  Malines,  and  the  Flemings  again  descended  to  become  an  accomplice  In 
enacled  that  the  first  object  of  the  secret  plots  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
campaign  should  be  the  recovery  of  ment  of  the  commercial  aristocracy, 
Artois.  Their  deliberations,  however,  and  to  restore  his  own  absolute  juris- 
were  brought  to  a  speedy  termination,  diction,  supported  by  the  Lcliaert  no- 
foralire  suddenlybrokcoutat  Alulincs,  bilily,  and  by  the  inferior  orders  of  the 
which  reduced  to  ashes  3,000  houses,  community,  ever  ready  for  a  change. 
together  with  the  cathedral,  imd  mug-  In  this  be  was  also  a^in  baffled  by 
nihcent  market-hall,  one  of  the  finest  the  vigilance  of  Van  Artevelde,  who, 
in  the  world,  and  containing  nt  the  time  hastening   f«  Ardcnbourg,   slew  with 
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his  own  hand  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
French  faction,  named  Peter  Lam- 
mens,  as  he  stood  before  his  own  door. 
The  people  crowding  around  loudly 
expressed  their  Indignation  at  this 
outrage;  but  Van  Artevelde  desired 
them  to  search  the  house,  for  that  in  it 
they  would  find  banners  and  devices  of 
a  revolutionary  tendency.  This  as- 
sertion being  verified  in  the  end,  their 
anger  was  turned  into  admiration,  and 
they  were  now  as  vehement  in  lauding 
as  they  had  previously  been  in  repro- 
bating the  summary  justice  of  their 
chief  mf^istrate.  U  nable  to  cope  with 
the  indefatigable  energy  of  his  staunch 
opponent,  Louis  de  Nevers  took  his 
leave  of  Flanders  on  the  second  day  of 
1342,  and  again  retired  into  France. 

On  his  return  to  Ghent,  Van  Arte- 
velde became  embroiled  in  one  of  those 
private  feuds  that  so  frequently  tar- 
nish the  annals  of  the  Flemish  cities, 
and  which  often  embraced  not  only 
individuals  and  families,  but  entire 
guilds,  and  even  arrayed  town  against 
town.  Vestiges  of  the  insecure  and 
turbulent  state  of  society  in  those 
**  good  old  times  "  may  still  be  traced  in 
the  lofly,  isolated,  and  conical-shaped 
tourelles^  that  rise  conspicuously  above 
the  roofs  of  the  venerable  buildings 
which  render  Bruges  and  Ghent  so  in- 
teresting to  the  artist  and  the  anti- 
quary. In  these  towers,  as  in  a  strong- 
hold, accessible  only  by  a  narrow  and 
spiral  staircase,  the  citizens  deposited 
their  families  and  treasures  until  the 
danger  had  passed  over.  Another  relic 
of  the  violence  of  party  feeling  is  par- 
ticularly observable  in  Bruges,  where 
the  winding  streets  (for  a  straight  one 
did  not  exist  until  lately)  were  built 
in  waving  lines,  to  frustrate  the  skill 
of  the  archers  and  crossbowmen.  On 
the  present  occasion  a  rich  burgess, 
named  Jean  Steenbeke,  probably  en- 
vious of  his  reputation,  charged  Van 
Artevelde  with  aiming  to  establish  a 
military  dictatorship  over  Flanders. 
The  accused  attempted  to  justify  him- 
self, but  the  dispute  became  only  the 
more  violent,  and  both  parties  flew  to 
arms.  Van  Artevelde,  being  supported 
by  the  larger  body  of  followers,  pro- 
ceeded to  besiege  Steenbeke  in  his 
own  house.  The  magistrates,  how- 
ler, interfered,  and  caused  both  par- 
i  to  be  placed  under  temporary  con- 
II  nt — the  one  in  the  chftteau  of 
4 


the  Count,  the  other  in  that  of  Gerard 
le  Diable,  more  politely  known  as  G6* 
rard  le  Maure.  Allowing  a  few  days 
for  the  subsidence  of  passion,  the  ma- 
gistrates  instituted  a  strict  inveatiga' 
tion  into  the  origin  of  the  disturbance, 
and  in  consequence  ordered  the  im- 
mediate liberation  of  van  Artevelde, 
and  banished  Steenbeke  with  eighty 
of  his  partisans  for  a  period  of  fifty 
years.  Tranquillity  being  thus  re- 
stored both  at  home  and  abroad.  Van 
Artevelde  was  now  able  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  internal  administration 
of  his  native  town  and  country:  The 
government  of  the  city  was  again 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy ; 
and,  the  inferior  orders  of  burgesses 
and  artizans  having  resumed  their 
proper  place  in  the  social  and  political 
system,  prosperity  returned,  and  plenty 
once  more  abounded  in  the  streets  of 
Ghent.  The  Lieve  canal,  that  com- 
municated with  the  sea  at  Damme, 
was  deepened,  and  the  magnificent 
town-haU  of  Ypres  was  rendered  wor- 
thy of  the  opulence  of  that  city,  then 
at  the  zenith  of  its  fortunes.  Even 
letters  for  a  while  revived,  and  the 
names  of  more  than  one  cotemporary 
annalist  have  descended  to  our  own 
times.  To  secure  a  regular  and  suf- 
ficient supply  of  the  most  essential 
article  of  food,  it  was  decreed  that  all 
foreign  vessels  importing  salt,  wine,  or 
other  natural  productions,  should  en- 
gage to  bring  as  part  of  their  cargo  a 
certain  proportion  of  com,  and  the 
Flemish  bottoms  already  enjoyed  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  the  transport  of 
English  wools.  To  facilitate  the  ar- 
mament of  the  people  in  times  of  great 
emergency,  the  city  of  Ghent  was  di- 
vided into  250  districts,  each  under 
the  government  of  its  own  doyen^  and 
the  mhabitants  were  also  distributed 
into  three  classes.  The  first  was  com- 
posed of  the  rentiers^  or  persons  of  in- 
dependent fortune  or  exercising  a  libe- 
ral profession,  from  whom  was  chosen 
the  first  echevin  of  the  kewe^  or  coun- 
cil of  administration,  who  on  state 
occasions  was  preceded  by  a  band  of 
armed  men,  distinpiished  by  their 
white  hoods,  and  thence  called  wiUe 
caproenew,  or  chaperons  hlancs.  The 
second  class  consisted  exclusively  of 
the  tisserands,  or  persons  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  cloth,  who  at  this 
time  amounted  to  40,000  in  number. 
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formiDg,  from  tbeir  energy,  intelligence, 
and  wealth,  the  most  important  body 
in  the  state.  The  third  and  last  class 
comprised  the  52  petits  metiers^  or  the 
members  of  various  branches  of  indus- 
try, together  with  the  idle  vagabonds 
that  infest  every  great  city.  Van  Ar- 
tevelde  himself  belonged  to  the  first 
class  by  birth ;  at  an  early  age,  pro- 
bably, he  had  enregistered.  himself  in 
the  second ;  and  he  now  enrolled  him- 
self among  the  third  as  a  hrasseur  or 
brewer.*  Nominated,  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards,  doyen^  or  dean,  of 
the  brewers'  guild,  he  was  chosen  chef 
doyen  by  the  fifty-two  trades  that 
formed  the  third  class.  As  chef -doyen 
he  was  entitled  to  a  guard  of  swerU 
draegers,  clothed  in  red,  and  bearing  a 
stripe  on  the  sleeve.  The  constitu- 
tion of  Ghent  was,  in  fact,  an  oligar- 
chy, a  form  of  government  that  appears 
to  attain  to  a  rapid  and  vigorous  ma- 
turity, only  to  fall  the  more  quickly  into 
a  complete  and  helpless  decline.  The 
executive  department  f  —  nominally 
dependent  on  the  magistrates  and 
heads  of  the  various  guilds — had  been 
intrusted  to  Van  Artevelde  ever  since 


*  Hence  the  common  error  has  be- 
stowed on  Van  Artevelde  the  appellation 
of  the  "  Brewer  of  Ghent."  Froissart, 
indeed,  positively  asserts  that  he  had  been 
i  brasseur  de  miel ;  whereupon  his  anno- 
tator  Denis  Sauvage  observes,  '*  Je  pense- 
roye  qu'il  y  fallust  brasseur  de  biere,** 
Others  declare  that  he  married  une  braS' 
seresse  de  miel  on  his  return  from  the  East. 
But  it  appears  more  probable  that  these 
different  versions  may,  one  and  uU,  be 
traced  to  the  circumstance  above  related, 
and  which  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  under- 
stood  by  the  early  French  chroniclers. 
However,  in  Flanders  it  was  not  considered 
derogatory  to  gentle  blood  to  take  an  active 
part  in  commerce,  so  that,  even  if  Van 
Artevelde  had  actually  exercised  the  trade 
of  brewer,  it  would  be  unjust  thence  to 
infer  that  he  was  a  person  of  mean  extrac- 
tioD.  There  are  many  points  of  resem- 
blance between  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Flemings  and  our  own  country,  which 
renders  their  history  more  intelligible  and 
consequential  to  an  English  reader  than  to 
the  native  of  any  other  foreign  state. 

t  Many  writers  speak  of  Van  Artevelde 
as  rutvaeri  or  dictator  of  all  Flanders. 
Such  was  not  the  case.  He  was  at  first 
only  the  chief  magistrate  of  Ghent,  and  in 
1343  was  chosen  captain  of  the  military 
circle  presided  over  by  Ghent. 

Gent.  AUg.  Vol.  XXX. 


the  commencement  of  1338,  so  that  for 
five  years  he  had  enjoyed  power  and 
popularity,  though  raised  to  eminence 
by  the  fickle  voices  of  the  mass — a 
tnin^  almost  unparalleled  in  plebeian 
ann^s.  The  example  of  Ghent  was 
adopted  by  Bruges  and  Ypres,  and 
"  the  three  good  cities "  were  thus 
united  by  a  similarity  of  constitution. 
The  next  measure  of  Van  Artevelde 
was  to  divide  all  Flanders  into  three 
members  or  military  circles,  each  pre- 
sided over  respectively  by  Bruges, 
Ghent,  and  Ypres,  and  admirable 
regulations  were  laid  down  for  call- 
ing out  the  militia,  and  rendering  it 
efficient  for  military  service.  His 
peaceful  and  honourable  labours  were, 
however,  imhappily  brought  to  a  close 
too  soon  for  the  welfare  oi  his  country- 
men, who,  as  usually  happens  in  po- 
pular governments,  were  ever  apt  to 
be  jealous  of  their  best  friends,  and 
ever  ready  to  misinterpret  the  most 
excellent  motives.  According  to  long- 
established  custom  or  law,  tne  manu- 
facture of  cloth  was  strictly  confined 
to  the  inhabitants  of  "  the  three  good 
cities,"  and  more  than  once  blood  had 
been  shed  in  defence  of  this  monopoly. 
However,  in  1342  Louis  de  Nevers 
formally  sanctioned  the  exclusive  en- 
joyment of  this  privilege  in  behalf  of 
Bruges,  Ypres,  and  Ghent.  But  now, 
jealous  of  the  ascendancy  acquired  by 
Van  Artevelde,  the  Count  secretly  in- 
stigated the  citizens  of  Poperingne  to 
protest  against  this  monopoly,  and  to 
infringe  his  own  charter.  Tne  people 
of  Ypres  immediately  fled  to  arms,  and 
a  desperate  conflict  naving  ensued,  the 
leader  of  the  Poperinghe  party  was 
slain,  together  with  the  majority  of 
his  followers.  The  Yprais  followed  up 
their  success  by  destroying  all  the 
cloth-looms  they  could  find  in  Bail- 
leul,  Langhemarch,  and  Heninghelst. 
The  same  secret  influence  produced 
yet  more  disastrous  consequences  in 
Ghent.  Tiie  fullers  insolently  de- 
manded higher  remuneration  and  a 
larger  share  in  the  government  of  the 
city,  and,  on  their  claims  being  denied, 
took  up  arms  to  enforce  them.  The 
cloth-manufacturers  under  their  chief 
magistrate  Gerard  Denys,  and  accom- 
panied by  Van  Artevelde  and  the 
other  municipal  authorities,  encoun- 
tered the  insurgents  in  the  March^  au 
Veudredi,  and  such  was  the  blind  fury 
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of  the  combatants,  that  even  the  con- 
secrated host  and  sacred  relics,  borne 
into  the  midst  of  the  throng  by  the 
devoted  priests,  failed  to  allay  their 
rage,  nor  were  they  separated  until 
five,  or  according  to  other  accounts 
fifteen,  hundred  citizens  had  fallen  by 
each  others  hands.  This  loss  was 
principally  sustained  by  the  fullers, 
the  aggressive  party.  In  calmer  mo- 
ments the  people  looked  back  with 
shame  and  horror  on  this  useless  waste 
of  life,  and  in  afler-times  the  2nd  of 
May,  1345,  received  the  designation 
of  den  quaden  Maeiidag^  or  unlucky 
Monday. 

Li  the  first  week  of  July  Edward 
m.  again  sailed  into  the  Zwyn  with 
130  sliips.  A  few  days  afterwards  de- 
puties from  the  three  principal  cities 
held  a  conference  with  him  at  L'Ecluse. 
Louis  de  Nevers  having  wantonly 
violated  the  existing  truce  by  seizing 
upon  the  fortress  of  Zermonde,  it  was 
unanimously  determined  to  renounce 
their  allegiance  to  him,  unless  he 
should  henceforth  exercise  his  power 
in  a  more  constitutional  manner.  In 
the  mean  time  Sohier  de  Courtrai,  the 
brother-in-law  of  Van  Artevelde,  was 
appointed  ruwaert^  or  dictator,  of 
I?  landers.  It  seems  probable  that  Van 
Artevelde,  flattered  by  the  marked 
attentions  of  the  English  monarch,  who 
spoke  of  him  as  "  his  dear  gossip  "— 
son  cher  compere — was  favourably  dis- 
posed to  supplant  Louis  de  Nevers  and 
to  recognize  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  his 
stead.  But  the  other  deputies,  though 
friendly  to  the  alliance  with  England, 
were  reluctant  to  proceed  to  extreme 
measures  against  the  descendant  of 
their  ancient  Counts,  and  to  accept  for 
their  seigneur   a  prince    who  would 

Srobably  hereafter  be  their  suzerain, 
^ailing  in  this,  and  anxious  to  open 
the  campaign  in  person  against  Phdip 
of  Valois,  Edward  made  but  a  short 
stay  in  Flanders,  and  on  the  24th  of 
the  same  month  he  set  sail  for  the  coast 
of  France,  but,  encountering  a  fearful 
storm,  was  driven  upon  the  shores  of 
his  own  kingdom. 

Passing  through  Bruges,  and  making 
a  circuit  to  Ypres,  to  announce  the 
result  of  the  conference,  Van  Artevelde 
arrived  in  Ghent  on  Sunday  the  24th, 
the  same  day  on  which  Edward  sailed 
from  L'Ecluse.  During  his  absence 
Gerard  Denys,  tho  dean  of  tho  weo* 


vers'  guild,  had  skilfully  prepared  his 
downfall.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  his  enmity  towards  Van  Artevelde 
was  occasioned  by  jealousy.  The 
weavers  being  now  in  the  ascendant, 
it  was  natural  to  expect  that  the  chief 
magistracy  of  the  town  should  be  in- 
vested in  the  hands  of  their  dean, 
whereas,  in  fact,  it  was  enjoyed  by 
the  dean  of  the  brewers,  the  chiei- 
dean  of  the  little  trades.  It  had  some- 
how become  known  that  Van  Ar- 
tevelde had  supported  Edward's  pro- 
position to  receive  his  eldest  son  as 
C)ount  of  Flanders,  and  that  a  body 
of  English  archers  had  been  landed  to 
assist  in  the  siege  of  Zermonde.  There 
was  here  sufficient  groundwork  for  as 
goodly  a  tale  of  treachery  and  corrup- 
tion as  was  ever  concocted  by  ambition, 
or  greedily  believed  by  ignorant  and 
suspicious  credulity.  On  this  hint, 
therefore,  his  enemies  spake,  and 
whispered  abroad  that  Van  Artevelde 
aspired  to  make  himself  dictator  for 
life,  that  treasures  accumulated  by 
gross  peculation  had  been  conveyed 
into  England,  that  500  Welsh  archers 
had  been  secretly  introduced  into  his 
house,  and  that  not  a  moment  was  to 
be  lost  unless  the  citizens  of  Ghent 
were  willing  to  become  the  slaves  of 
a  man  who  was  himself  the  tool  of  a 
foreign  prince.  These  and  the  like  in- 
sinuations created  a  vast  ferment  in 
the  city.  Artevelde's  wife  was  at  that 
time  actually  in  England,  and  there 
did  seem  some  reason  to  credit  the 
charge  of  peculation.     Nor  is  it  im- 

Eossible  that  large  sums  of  money  may 
ave  found  their  way  into  England, 
for  Edward's  poverty  laid  him  open  to 
the  charms  of  lucre,  and  thus  may 
frequently  have  been  obtained  the  aid 
of  Englisa  auxiliaries.  Even  if  Van 
Artevelde  had  transmitted  any  portion 
of  his  own  fortune  into  that  country, 
he  would  only  have  evinced  a  just 
knowledge  of  the  evanescent  nature  of 
popular  applause;  but  ^q  jaer^hocken^ 
or  yearly  registers,  of  Ghent  prove 
that  he  died  possessed  of  a  very  humble 
property.  But  when  was  a  mob  ever 
known  to  reflect  ?  Conscious  of  their 
own  turpitude,  they  are  too  loath  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  integrity, 
and  rejoice  to  suspect  the  higher  orders 
of  being  their  co-equals  in  morality. 

Those  of  the  town  who  were  aware 
of  Van  Artoydde*8  retoni,  anwBibled 
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in  the  street  bj  which  he  must  pass ; 
and,  so  soon  as  they  saw  him,  they 
began  to  murmur  tail  '*  to  put  three 
heads  under  a  hood,**  and  to  say:  "Lo, 
yonder  great  master,  who  tmnks  to 
dispose  of  the  county  of  Flanders  as  it 
pleaseth  him,  which  cannot  be  suffered." 
Thus,  as  he  rode  through  the  street,  he 
perceiyed  forthwith  that  there  was  some 
new  grieranoe  against  him ;  fbr  those 
who  were  wont  to  salute  him,  turned 
their  backs  and  entered  their  houses. 
On  this  he  began  to  have  his  doubts,  and 
soon  as  he  entered  his  hotel,  situated 
on  the  Calanderberg,  next  to  the  Fad- 
denhock,  or  Toad's  Comer,  he  caused 
the  gates,  doors,  and  windows  to  be 
straightway  closed  and  made  fast ;  this 
was  scarcely  done  when  the  street  where 
he  dwelt  was  crowded  before  and  be- 
hind his  house,  principally  by  people 
of  the  lowest  class ;  among  them  were 
many  fullers,  and  one  Jean  Panne- 
bercb,  who  had  a  private  quarrel  with 
Van  Artevelde  respecting  the  polders 
at  Basserode,  particularly  distinguished 
himself  by  the  violence  of  his  words 
and  gestures.  A  stout  resistance  was 
for  some  time  made  by  his  fiiends  and 
dependants,  but  at  last  they  could  not 
hold  out,  for  they  were  assailed  so 
rudely  that  Well  nigh  three  parts  of 
the  ciij  were  present  at  the  assault.* 
In  vam  did  Van  Artevelde  address 
them  from  a  window,  using  much  fair 
speech,  beseeching  to  know  how  he  had 
emended  them,  and  imploring  them  to 
depart  peaceably  to  their  homes.  His 
voice  had  lost  its  magic  power,  or  at  least 
it  was  drowned  in  the  tumult  and  by 
the  fierce  shouts  of  the  ringleaders. 
Again  did  he  essay  to  appease  their 
mad  rage.  **  Seigneurs,**  said  he,  "such 
as  I  am  you  made  me,  and  there  was  a 
time  when  you  swore  that  you  would 
defend  and  protect  me  against  all  men : 
and  now  you  seek  to  slay  me,  and 
without  a  cause.  Do  it  you  can,  if 
such  be  your  will — for  I  am  but  one 

*  Had  Van  Artevelde  really  introdiiced 
the  Welsh  arcliera  into  his  house,  the  for- 
tane  of  the  day  would  probably  have  been 
▼cry  different.  According  to  M.  Aug. 
Voisin,  a  detachment  of  English  troops  was 
actuidly  stationed  about  two  leagues  from 
the  city,  at  a  large  village  called  Won- 
delghem,  and  hence  the  easy  credulity  of 
the  people  as  to  the  declarations  of  their 
rin|^dsrf# 


man  against  you  all.  Calm  yourselves 
for  God's  sake,  and  remember  the  by- 
gone time.  Consider  the  favours  and 
good  offices  that  I  have  formerly  done 
you.  A  sorry  guerdon,  indeed,  you 
make  me  for  the  great  benefits  that  I 
have  conferred  on  you  in  the  days  that 
have  gone  by.  Know  you  not  how 
that  all  trade  had  perished  in  this 
country;  it  was  I  who  recovered  it 
for  you.  And  since  then  I  have  ruled 
you  in  so  great  peace,  that  during  all 
the  time  of  my  government  you  nave 
had  all  things  In  plenty,  corn  and  wool, 
and  all  things  to  clothe  you  and  make 
you  fat."  But  neither  innocence  nor 
past  services  could  avail  aught  against 
envy  and  ambition.  Seeing  the  vio- 
lence of  his  adversaries  increase  yet 
more,  Van  Artevelde  descended  into 
the  court  of  his  house,  thinking  to  take 
refuge  in  a  neighbouring  church.  At 
that  moment  the  outer  gate  was  forced 
open,  and  the  mob  rushed  in  with 
savage  yells  and  uproar.  Van  Arte- 
velde and  nine  of  his  firmest  friends 
instantly  fell  beneath  their  weapons ; 
his  house  was  pillaged,  and  his  papers 
— the  proofs  of  his  innocence — ^were 
committed  to  the  fiames.  "Thus  did 
Jaquemart  d*Artevelle  finish  his  days; 
he  who  in  his  time  had  been  so  great 
master  in  Flanders.  Poor  folks  first 
of  aU  raised  him;  and  wicked  folks 
slew  him  in  the  end.  These  tidings 
were  quickly  carried  into  divers  places; 
he  was  mourned  by  some,  while  others 
rejoiced  at  his  fate."  A  formal  inves- 
tigation was  instituted  into  this  foul 
murder,  the  ringleaders  were  con- 
demned to  pay  the  wehr-geld,  or  com- 
pensation for  blood,  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased.  The  actual  assassin,  Oaul- 
tier  de  Mey,*  was  further  sentenced  to 

♦  We  have  taken  upon  ourselves  to 
ascribe  the  assassination  of  Van  Artevelde 
to  Graultier  de  Mey,  becaose  it  was  he  who 
was  condemned  to  make  an  annual  expia- 
tion for  the  crime.  Besides,  may  be  not 
have  been  the  person  whose  father  had 
been  put  to  death  by  the  orders,  tf  not  by 
the  hand,  of  Van  Artevelde,  and  who,  ac- 
cording  to  one  account,  thus  avenged  his 
parent  ?  Froissart  and  Desparfl  assign  the 
guilt  of  the  murder  to  one  Thomas  Denys, 
a  saddler  or  a  cobbler,  perhaps  a  rdative  of 
Gerard  Denys,  while  others  charge  Oe- 
rard  Denys  himself  with  having  committed 
the  foul  act  with  his  own  hand.  Thif^, 
however,  n  hardly  probable,  for  the  dean 
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au  annual  fine  of  twenty-five  sous  their  innocence  and  horror  of  the  deed, 
Parisis,  to  keep  up  an  expiatory  lamp  assured  him  of  their  unshaken  good 
constantly  burning  in  th6   chapel  of    faith  towards  himself.    Edward  seems 


Our  Lady  of  Biloke,  where  Van  Arte- 
velde  was  probably  interred.  Gerard 
Denys,  the  dean  of  the  weavers,  at- 
tained the  object  of  his  intrigues,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  now  vacant  office 
of  Beieet  der  Stede. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
murder  of  his  devoted  partisan,  Edward 
expressed  much  vexation,  and  even 
threatened  to  avenge  his  death;  but 
deputies  from  Flanders  waited  upon 
h\m   at  Westminster,  and,  protesting 


to  have  agreed  with  the  preacher,  on  the 
occasion  of  James  the  r  irst^s  accession 
to  the  throne,  that "  a  live  dog  was  better 
than  a  dead  lion  ;^  for  we  are  assured 
that  "  these  wordjs  and  the  like  greatly 
soothed  the  animosity  and  ill-will  of 
the  King  of  England,  and  in  the  end 
he  showed  himself  well  content  with 
the  Flemings  and  they  with  him.  Thus 
was  forgotten,  little  by  little,  the  death 
of  Jaquemart  d'Artevelle." 

J.  H. 


THE  BISHOFS. PALACE  AT  LINCOLN; 

AN  ESSAY  READ  BEFORE  THE  ARCH^OLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 
BY  E.  J.  WILLSON,  ESQ.  F.S.A.,  OF  LINCOLN,  ARCHITECT. 

{With  a  View  taken  in  1809  by  John  Buckler,  Esq,  F.S,A.) 


A  SPACIOUS  and  convenient  man- 
sion for  the  Bishop's  residence,  near  to 
his  cathedral,  would,  of  course,  be  one 
of  the  first  appendages  required,  upon 
the  establishment  of  the  episcopal  see 
at  Lincoln.  Here,  in  future,  was  to  be 
his  principal  house ;  although  the  vast 
extent  of  the  diocese,  reaching  as  it 
formerly  did  from  the  Huiuber  to  the 
Thames,  made  it  expedient  for  the 
Bishop  to  have  several  other  mansions 
in  the  different  counties  subject  to  his 
jurisdiction,  as  well  as  one  in  the  me- 
tropolis, in  order  to  his  occasional  at- 
tendance at  court. 

The  translation  of  the  see  from 
Dorchester,  in  Oxfordshire,  then  a 
poor  and  small  town,  to  Lincoln, 
which  at  that  period  was  esteemed  one 
of  the  most  populous  and  important 
places  in  England,  took  place  very 
soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  but 
the  exact  year  has  been  much  dis- 
puted. By  some  historians  it  is  dated 
1088,  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign 
of  William  Rufus ;  but  this  is  cer- 
tainly too  late.  From  a  careful  colla- 
tion of  the  statements  of  our  ancient 


of  the  weavers  would  not  in  that  case 
have  been  chosen  to  succeed  to  bis  victim, 
or,  if  so,  he  surely  would  not  have  in- 
stituted any  inquiry  into  his  own  guilt. 

A  carefully  written  and  judicious  History 
of  Flanders,  derived  from  original  docu- 
ments, is  still  a  desideratum  in  English 
Uteratore. 


chroniclers  it  appears  to  have  been 
decreed  in  1072,  as  the  late.  Dr. 
Samuel  Pegge,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln, 
a  most  industrious  antiquary,  concluded 
after  a  minute  investigation. 

The  difiiculty,  however,  attending 
the  foundation  of  Lincoln  Cathedral, 
which  was  strongly  opposed  by  Thomas 
Archbishop  of  York,  who  claimed  all 
Lincoln  and  Lindsey  as  i>arts  of  hiii 
province  and  diocese,  the  great  cost  of 
land  to  be  purchased  for  me  site  of  the 
church,  with  houses  around  it  for  the 
Dean  and  Canons,  and  other  obstacles, 
so  far  delayed  the  proceedings  of  Re- 
migius,  our  first  Bishop,  that  at  his 
death  in  1092  the  Cathedral  Church 
was  unfinished,  although  so  far  com- 
pleted as  to  be  thought  fit  for  conse- 
cration ;  which  ceremony  was  accord- 
ingly performed  with  great  solemnity 
iimuediately  aft^r  his  death.  The  good 
Bishop  had  probably  contented  him- 
self in  his  visits  to  Lmcoln  with  a  tem- 
Eorary  abode  in  the  house  of  some  of 
is  clerical  brethren,  as  we  find  no  no- 
tices of  any  palace  in  his  time. 

The  foundation  of  the  Bishop^s  palace 
has  been  commonly  ascribed  to  Ro- 
bert de  Chesney,  the  fourth  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  on  account  of  a  grant  made 
to  him  by  King  Henry  the  Second^ 
about  the  year  1 155,  in  which  the  site 
of  the  palace  is  clearly  described.  Bat 
this  charter  was  no  more  in  fact  than 
an  exemplification  of  a  former  grant, 
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made  hj  Kins  Stephen,  to  Bishop 
Alexander,  at  least  ten  years  earlier. 
Nor  was  even  that  the  original  charter, 
for  King  Henry  the  First  had  given 
licence  to  Robert  Bloet,  the  immediate 
successor  of  Bemigius,  to  make  a  eate 
in  the  wdl  of  the  Bail,  a  priviWe 
which  could  be  of  no  value  to  tne 
Bishop  unless  he  had  required  some 
land  on  the  outside  of  the  wall,  where 
the  palace  was  aflerwards  erected. 
This  was  probably  about  the  year 
1110. 

Another  charter  is  extant,  by  which 
Henry  the  First  granted  to  Bishop 
Alexander  the  **  port  of  East^te,  with 
all  the  lands  that  are  beyond  it,  for  his 
dwelling,'*  for  so  the  record  reads  in 
the  copy  published  in  the  Monasticoti ; 
but  a  transcript  of  this  charter  in  the 
ancient  register  of  the  Cathedral  de* 
scribes  the  port  of  Eastgate  '^  with  the 
tower  that  is  over  it.**  We  need  not  stop 
to  inquire  which  of  these  is  the  more 
correct  reading,  the  object  of  the  ^mut 
being  evident^  to  enable  the  Bishop 
to  make  at  least  a  temporary  lodging 
at  the  east  gate  of  the  bail,  where  ac- 
cordingly we  find  the  Bishop  possessed 
of  some  land  long  aflerwards,  which 
was  ultimately  given  up  for  die  en- 
largement of  we  deaneiT. 

Here  it  may  be  useiul  to  observe 
that  the  upper  town  upon  the  top  of 
the  hill  was  anciently  called  the  Bail, 
a  name  which  probably  was  given  to 
it  on  the  erection  of  the  castle  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror.  This  was  the 
site  of  the  Roman  city,  Lindum.  The 
plan  was  quadrangular,  being  about 
1,300  feet  from  east  to  west,  and  1,200 
feet  from  north  to  south.  It  was  sur- 
rounded with  strong  walls,  and  on 
three  sides  with  large  ditehes;  the 
southern  wall  standing  upon  the  edge 
of  the  hill,  where  an  excavation  was 
required,  and  being  also  included 
within  the  extended  walls  of  the  city, 
which  ran  down  the  hill  towards  the 
river.  The  Bail  had  four  gates,  facing 
the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  and 
the  space  within  the  walls  was  divided 
into  four  quarters  by  streets.  The 
Castle  occupied  the  south-west  comer. 
The  south-eastern  one  was  chosen  for 
the  Cathedral — a  noble  situation  cer- 
tainly— ^but  onl^  of  moderate  extent 
in  the  original  limits,  before  the  Close 
was  enlai^ed  by  subsequent  purchases 
and  royal  grants.    The  Bau  and  li- 


berty of  the  Castle,  and  the  Close  or 
Liberty  of  the  Cathedral,  were  botii 
exempt  from  the  municipal  jurisdic- 
tion which  the  burgesses  of  Lincoln 
exercised  by  charters  from  the  Crown. 

The  charter  granted  by  Henry  IL 
to  Bishop  Rob^  the  second  or  de 
Chesney,  as  above-mentioned,  jSrants 
to  him  ^^  all  the  lands  for  his  buudingn 
and  houses,  with  the  fosse  of  the  Bail 
wall  on  the  eastern  side  by  the  ceme- 
tery of  St.  Michael's  church,  as  far  as 
the  cemetery  of  St.  Andrew;  and  from 
St.  Andrew  s  cemetery  as  far  as  the 
city  wall  towards  the  east ;  and  that 
he  might  freely  perforate  the  wall  of 
the  Bail  for  his  entrance  and  exit  to- 
wards the  church;  and  so  to  build 
that  his  building  might  extend  from 
one  wall  to  the  other.  Agreeably  to 
this  permission,  we  fiind  the  site  of  the 
palace  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
southern  wall  of  the  Bail,  on  the  east 
by  the  city  wall,  on  the  west  by  the 
church  and  cemetery  of  St.  Michael 
on  the  Mount,  and  towards  the  south 
by  the  site  of  St.  Andrew's  chturch, 
which  has  been  long  since  taken  away, 
together  with  many  other  ancient  pa- 
rochial churches  in  Lincoln. 

Bishop  Henry  Burghersh  obtained 
licence  in  2  Edw.  HI.  (1328),  to  ere* 
nellate  and  fortify  his  palace  at  Lin- 
coln with  turrets  and  battlements. 
The  sameprelate,  who  was  then  Chan- 
cellor of  England,  also  procpred  ano- 
ther patent,  m  the  following  year,  for 
enlarging  the  palace  by  concession  of 
the  mayor  of  Lincoln.  The  garden 
extending  along  the  south  side  of  the 
palace  was  then  probably  added  to  the 
former  limits ;  and  a  very  pleasant 
and  useful  addition  it  was.  Richard 
n.  confirmed  the  liberties  oC  the 
Bishop's  palace  as  well  as  those  of  the 
cathedrafclose,  when  Dr.  John  Buck- 
ingham was  Bbhop.  The  palace  has 
always  enjoyed  every  legal  immunity, 
being  extra-parochial,  and  subject  to 
no  municipal  authority,  nor  chargeable 
with  lana-tax,  poor-rates,  or  other 
local  impositions. 

*  No  regular  accounts  of  the  progres- 
sive building  of  the  palace  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  only  a  few  scattered 
notices  can  be  gleaned  from  the  an- 
cient writers.  Bishop  Bloet,  who  filled 
the  see  for  thirty-one  years,  might 
b^n  the  foundations;  he  died  in 
1123.    His  socoessor,  Alexander,  was 
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a  powerful  and  munificent  prelate,  and 
sat  almost  twenty-four  years.  He 
repaired  the  cathedral,  which  had 
been  greatly  injured  by  fire,  and 
arched  it  over  with  stone.  Bishop 
Alexander  erected  three  castles  on 
his  episcopal  estates :  at  Sleaford  in 
this  county,  Newark  in  Nottingham- 
shire, and  Banbury  in  Oxfordshire. 
The  palace  at  Lincoln  was  undoubt- 
edly not  overlooked  by  this  prelate, 
but  we  cannot  assign  any  part  of  it  to 
him  with  certainty.  Nor  have  we  any 
records  of  the  works  of  Robert  de 
Chesney ;  but,  as  he  obtained  a  con- 
firmation of  the  site  from  King  Henry 
U.  we  may  be  sure  he  would  not  ne- 
glect the  buildmgs.  This  Bishop  died 
m  1167.  Hugh,  who  was  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  from  1185  to  1200,  is  re- 
corded to  have  begun  a  fine  hall  in  the 
palace,  which  was  left  unfinished  at 
his  death.  This  hall  was  completed 
by  Bishop  Hugh  de  Welles,  who  also 
built  the  kitchen;  bestowing  great 
cost  on  these  buildings.  His  decease 
happened  in  1234.  Bishop  Grosse- 
teste  does  not  appear  to  have  occupied 
himself  much  in  buildmg,  the  spiritual 
duties  of  his  high  office  m  the  Church 
engrossing  all  his  thoughts.  He  is 
said,  however,  to  have  built  a  hall, 
which  I  think  was  probably  at  Buck- 
den  Palace  in  Huntmgdonshire,  where 
his  death  took  place  in  1253.  The 
hall  at  Buckden,  which  was  entirely 
puUed  down  during  the  period  of  the 
Commonwealth,  resembled  that  of  Lin- 
coln palace,  being  divided  with  a  cen- 
tre and  two  aisles  by  pillars  and 
arches,  and  having  a  large  porch  at 
the  entrance  vaulted  with  stone ;  but 
it  was  less  than  half  the  size  of  this. 

Bishop  Henry  de  Burghersh,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  embattled  and  for- 
tified this  palace ;  as  he  also  did  three 
others  of  his  episcopal  mansions,  viz. 
that  of  Stowe  Park,  Nettleham  near 
Lincoln,  and  Liddington  in  Rutland- 
shire, where  also  was  a  park.  His 
successor  Thomas  Beke  is  said,  in  some 
modem  descriptions  of  the  palace,  to 
liave  added  to  its  buildings,  but  thid 
is  erroneous ;  the  arms  of  Bishop  Wil- 
liam Alnwick  having  been  mistaken 
for  those  of  Beke,  bemg  similar  in 
form  but  different  in  colour. 

Bishop  Alnwick  was  translated  from 
the  see  of  Norwich  to  this  of  Lincoln 
in  1436,  and  here  ke  presided  until  hk 


decease,  about  the  end  of  the  year 
1449.  He  must  have  been  a  most 
liberal  and  active  builder ;  for,  besides 
what  he  had  done  at  Norwich,  he  con- 
tributed much  to  the  embellishment 
of  the  western  towers  and  entrances 
of  our  cathedral,  and  particularly  of 
the  vestibule  under  the  southern  or 
St.  Hughes  tower.  He  also  erected  a 
new  chapel  in  his  palace,  with  the  in* 
ner  entrance  tower,  and  several  con- 
venient rooms  adjoining  to  the  chapel. 
Li*  short,  Bishop  Alnwick  seems  to 
have  done  more  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  the  palace  buildings  than  any 
other  prelate  since  its  first  erection.* 

The  arms  of  Bishop  William  Smith, 
the  founder  of  Brazenose  college  at 
Oxford,  still  remaining  over  the  out- 
ward gate,  show  that  he  onade  some 
reparations  of  the  palace.  He  died  in 
1513-4. 

Bishop  John  Longlanc^  who  pre- 
sided over  the  see  of  Lincoln  from 
1521  to  1547,  was  the  last  prelate  who 
was  able  to  display  the  magnificent 
style  of  living  which  had  heretofore 

*  The  following  is  the  coBtemporary 
account  of  the  stay  of  King  Henry  the 
Seventh  at  Lincoln  in  I486,  when  he 
lodged  in  the  Bishop's  palace,  dnriog  the 
episcopate  of  Bishop  Russell.  "From 
Cambridge  his  Grace  roode  by  Huntingdoa 
and  Stamford  to  Lincolne,  and  there  his 
Grace  kepta  right  devoutly  the  holy  fsite 
of  Ester,  and  full  like  a  Christiae  prince 
hard  bis  dyryne  service  in  the  cathedrall 
chnrche,  and  in  no  priv^  chapell.  On 
Shere  Thursday  he  had  in  the  Bishop's 
Hall  29  poore  men,  to  whom  he  homoly 
and  christenly,  for  Chrisces  love,  with  his 
noble  bands  did  wesshe  their  fete,  and  gave 
as  great  almes  like  as  other  his  noble  pro- 
genitors, Kings  of  England,  have  been  ac- 
castamed  aforetyne.  Aho  on  Good  Fri- 
day, after  all  his  offerings  and  obBenravncat 
of  halowing  of  his  rings  after  dyner^  gave 
mervealous  great  snmmes  of  mony  ia 
grotes  to  poore  people,  besides  great  ahnea 
to  poore  freres,  prisoners,  and  laaarea 
bowses  of  that  country ;  and  on  Shere 
Thursday,  Good  Friday,  Ester  Even,  and 
Ester  Day,  the  Bishop  of  that  see  did  the 
dy  vine  service,  and  everyche  of  the  3  dayes 
folowing,  the  princi  pallest  residencers  there 
being  present  did  ther  divine  observannee. 
The  King  himself  kepte  every  day  (hat, 
daring  both  the  high  masse  and  even-songa 
in  the  saide  cathi^raD  cburche,  and  that 
same  weke  he  reaaoved  to  Notinghata/* 
&e.— Leland*s  Coilectaiiea,  v<^.  lit.  p.  li»« 
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been  maintained  by  the  Bishops  of 
Lincohi.  He,  indeed,  by  giving  way 
to  the  capricious  measures  of  a  tyran- 
nical and  sacrilegious  prince,  escaped 
destruction  ;  but  he  saw  his  cathedral 
plundered,  the  abbeys,  monasteries, 
and  hospitals  of  his  diocese  destroyed; 
and  he  himself  degraded  by  a  participa- 
tion in  the  shamdul  scenes  of  the  suc- 
cessive royal  marriages  and  divorces. 
The  arms  of  France  and  England,  im- 
paled with  those  of  Howard  quartering 
^rotherton,  &c.  painted  in  the  chapel 
and  other  apartments  ofthe  palace,  were 
melancholy  memorials  of  the  visit  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  and  his  youthful 
bride,  Katharine  Howard,  in  1541, 
when  the  King  made  a  progress  to 
York,  and  was  entertained  at  Lincoln 
by  Bishop  Longland.  Here  in  a  cellar, 
as  one  nistonan  asserts,  or  in  the 
Queen*s  chamber,  as  another  version 
of  the  story  runs,  this  unhappy  young 
creature  was  accused  of  entertaining  a 
long  interview  during  the  night  with 
Thomas  Culpepper,  a  gentleman  of 
the  court,  and  her  own  maternal  re- 
lation. The  parties  were  not  alone, 
and  their  conference  might  be  per- 
fectly innocent,  but  it  was  added  to 
the  other  criminal  allegations,  and 
nothing  short  of  torture  and  a  cruel 
execution  could  satisfy  the  vengeance 
of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Dr.  Iienry  Rands,  alias  Holbeche, 
the  iiimiediate  successor  of  Bishop 
Longland,  was  compelled  by  the  minis- 
ters of  the  young  l^ng  Edward  the 
Sixth  to  give  up  almost  ^dl  the  episcopal 
estates,  and  to  accept  of  impropriate 
tithes,  a  part  of  the  plunder  of  the 
monasteries,  in  lieu  of  lands, — a  most 
inadequate  exchange  ;  he  was  married 
and  had  a  family  to  provide  for,  and 
therefore  such  a  residence  as  the  pa- 
lace of  Lincoln  was  greatly  above  his 
means  of  living.  Nettleham  Grange 
or  Manor  House  suited  him  better, 
and  there  he  died  in  1551. 

Ailer  this  period  Lincoln  Palace 
seems  to  have  been  much  neglected, 
the  Bishops  making  Buckden  their 
usual  place  of  residence.  Li  June, 
1617,  when  King  James  the  First  made 
a  visit  to  Lincoln,  he  was  entertained 
by  Bishop  Neale  at  dinner  in  his  pa- 
lace, afler  his  Majesty  had  heard  a 
sermon  preached  by  the  Bishop  in  the 
Minster,  and  had  touched  fifty  persons 
for  the  King's  evil;  but   tne  royal 


lodgings  were  at  St.  Katharine's  Hall, 
on  the  outside  of  the  Bar,  then  a  man- 
sion belonging  to  Sir  Thomas  Grant- 
ham, and  formerly  a  Gilbertine  priory. 

The  celebrated  prelate  Dr.  John 
Williams,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal,  Dean  of  Westminster,  Precentor 
of  Lincoln,  &c.  became  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  in  1621 ;  and  about  four  years 
afterwards  he  undertook  the  repair 
of  this  palace,  as  well  to  that  of  Buck- 
den. Lincoln  Palace  was  then  so 
greatly  dilapidated  that  the  Bishop's 
biographer.  Dr.  Hackett,  speaks  of  its 
reparation  as  a  work  of  formidable 
expense ;  however,  a  thorough  repair 
was  accomplished  in  three  years'  time. 
Dr.  Williams  also  purchased  a  collec- 
tion of  books  for  a  library  in  this  pa- 
lace, and  had  timber  prepared  towards 
the  building  a  room  for  this  purpose ; 
but  this  generous  design  was  defeated 
by  the  troubles  in  which  the  Bishop 
soon  became  involved,  and  in  the  dis- 
ordered times  which  succeeded  the 
books  were  stolen,  and  the  timber  was 
taken  for  the  fortification  of  the  city. 
The  destruction  of  the  stately  mansion 
speedily  ensued. 

At  Uie  commencement  of  1643  the 
High  Sheriff  of  the  county  was  or- 
dered to  remove  the  prisoners  out  of 
Lincoln  Castle  in  order  io  the  speedy 
fortifying  of  the  same,  and  the  Bishop  s 
palace  was  to  be  taken  for  a  temporary 
prison.  Li  1647,  three  surveyors  were 
sent  by  the  trustees  appointed  by  the 
Long  Parliament  for  the  sale  of  Arch- 
bishops' and  Bishops'  l^ds  and  pos- 
sessions, the  hierarchy  of  the  Church 
of  England  having  been  abolished  by 
an  Act  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
report  of  these  surveyors,  which  is 
still  preserved  in  the  episcopal  registry, 
gives  a  particular  account  of  the  pa- 
lace, as  it  then  stood,  with  the  items 
of  weight  and  measure  of  all  the  ma- 
terials. This  is  an  important  docu- 
ment, without  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  ascertain  the  appearance 
and  form  of  the  palace  as  it  stood  in 
its  perfect  state.  A  copy  of  the  whole 
survey  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of 
this  paper,  and  the  information  to  be 
derived  from  it  will  be  most  conve- 
niently taken  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
scription of  the  several  buildings. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  £scoyer 
how  the  palace  was  disposed  of  aft«r 
the  parliamentary  survey  was  made. 
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or  whether  any  sale  of  it  took  place ; 
but  in  1660,  that  learned  and  respect- 
able prelate,  Dr.  Robert  Sanderson, 
succeeded  to  the  possession  of  it,  to- 
gether with  the  other  estates  of  his 
predecessors,  in  the  see  of  Lincoln ; 
all  the  sales  and  alienations  of  church 
property  made  during  the  Common- 
wealth being  declared  void.  Bishop 
Sanderson  has  left  a  brief  record  of 
the  state  in  which  he  found  these  pre- 
mises, as  well  as  other  parts  of  his  pos- 
sessions. Lincoln  palace  had  been 
stripped  of  its  leaded  roofs  and  almost 
totally  ruined.  A  house,  then  inhabited 
by  Col.  James  Berry,  had  been  formed 
out  of  the  chapel  and  the  tower,  with 
some  rooms  adjoining  to  it,  the  build- 
ings of  Bishop  Alnwick.  There  was 
a  stable  with  a  coach-house  then  stand- 
ing, and  a  long  building,  containing 
al^ut  eight  rooms,  which  seems  to  have 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  modem  house. 
The  whole  site  is  described  as  con- 
taining about  three  acres  of  land,  which 
rather  exceeds  the  true  measure,  of 
which  about  half  an  acre  is  contained 
in  the  lower  garden. 

Dr.  Sanderson  repaired  Buckden 
Palace,  which  had  also  been  alienated, 
and  grievously  ruined  in  the  time  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  from  that 
period  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln  made  it 
their  residence  until  the  recent  changes 
of  the  diocese,  when  Buckden  Palace, 
including  the  noble  brick  tower  built 
by  Bishop  Russell,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VU.  was  abandoned  and  re- 
duced to  ruin, — too  stern  a  measure 
for  the  lover  of  antiquity  to  look  upon 
without  regret.* 

Lincoln  Palace  appears  to  have  re- 
mained in  the  same  ruined  state  in 
which  Bishop  Sanderson  found  it  until 
the  year  1716,  when  Dr.  Richard 
Reynolds,  then  Bishop,  unfortunately 
gave  leave  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to 
pull  down  the  ruins,  and  take  away 
stones  for  the  repair  of  the  Cathedral 
during  a  period  of  three  years.  His 
permission  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
royal  assent,  and  by  a  faculty  from 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  may 
be  lamented   as  doubly  unfortunate, 

*  Some  notices  of  the  history  of  Buck- 
den Palace,  accompanied  by  an  interior 
view  of  the  Great  DiniDg-Room,  were 
published  in  our  Magazine  for  March 
1841.— jff<it7. 
6 


for,  not  only  were  the  ruins  of  this 
stately  edifice  reduced  and  deprived 
of  their  characteristic  ornaments,  but 
the  materials  thus  obtained  were  used 
in  building  up  the  clumsy  arches  and 
walls  that  obstruct  the  entrances  into  the 
Cathedral  under  the  western  towers. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year, 
1727,  the  same  Bishop  granted  a  lease 
of  the  premises  to  Edward  Neltfaorpe, 
doctor  m  medicine,  then  of  the  close 
of  Lincoln,  for  twenty-one  years.  The 
lease  sets  forth  that  this  ancient  palace 
'^  is,  and  for  many  years  last  past  has 
been,  wholly  ruinous  and  decayed,  so 
that  no  part  thereof  has  in  time  of 
memory  been  habitable,  except  a  small 
dwelling-house,  or  tenement,  now  in 
the  tenure  of  James  Debiah,  clerk ; 
and  whereas  the  said  Edward  Nel- 
thorpe  proposes  and  agrees  to  improve 
the  said  dwelling-house,  or  tenement, 
and  premises,  at  his  own  cost  and 
charge,  so  as  to  make  the  same  more 
commodious  for  the  bishops  in  the  time 
of  their  said  triennial  visitations,**  the 
premises  are  thus  demised  to  Dr.  Nel- 
thorpe,  "  and  so  much  of  those  build- 
ings now  ruined  and  decayed,  called 
the  Palace,  or  Bishop*s  Palace,  as  shall 
not  be  moved  and  carried  away  for  the 
repairs  or  use  of  the  Ciathedral 
church." 

The  house  or  tenement  above-men- 
tioned, formerly  inhabited  by  Col. 
James  Berry  and  lastly  by  the  Rev. 
James  Debiah,  was  pulled  down  by 
Dr.  Nelthorpe,  only  Bishop  Alnwick  8 
tower  being  left  standing,  and  the  pre- 
sent mansion  was  then  erected.  After 
the  death  of  Dr.  Nelthorpe,  the  lease 
was  transferred  in  1738  to  Mrs.  Eliz. 
Amcotts.  It  was  successively  renewed 
from  time  to  time  until  the  remaining 
term  was  sold  to  the  present  bishop, 
when  his  lordship  came  to  reside  near 
Lincoln,  and  took  the  palace  into  hia 
own  possession.f  Richard  Smith,  esq. 
the  Bishop*s  Registrar,  is  the  present 

f  We  may  here  add  that  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  the  Bishop  did  not  re- 
main at  Lincolo,  in  the  midst  of  his  clergy, 
and  restore  these  dilapidated  halls  to  their 
pristine  beauty  and  utility.  Possibly,  if 
the  magnificent  example  of  restoration 
which  has  been  recently  effected  at  Can- 
terbury had  previously  taken  place,  and  if 
the  sentiments  which  were  universal  with 
the  archaeologists  and  architects  who  visited 
the  spot  on  the  35tb  July  could  have  exer* 
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occapier  of  the  palace,  and  under  the 
care  of  this  gentleman  these  interest- 
ing ruins  of  a  once  magnificent  pile 
wm  be  safely  preserved  from  mis- 
chievous hands. 

The  peculiar  situation  of  the  palace, 
"  hanging  in  declivio,"  as  Leland  de- 
scribes it,  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill, 
obliged  the  builders  to  accommodate 
their  plans  to  different  levels,  so  as  to 
distribute  the  several  apartments  in 
convenient  order.  The  original  en- 
trance was  through  a  gate  formed 
in  the  southern  wall  of  the  Bail, 
which  must  have  made  a  very  steep 
and  inconvenient  descent  into  the 
palace  yard ;  this  entrance  was  after- 
wards olocked  up,  when  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  close  towards  the  east 
allowed  of  the  present  approach  being 
made ;  probably  this  was  the  work  of 
Bishop  Henry  de  Burghersh,  at  the 
time  when  he  embattled  the  palace. 
The  outer  gat€  bears  the  arms  of 
Bishop  William  Smith,  the  founder  of 
Brazenose  college,  Oxford,  who  pro- 
bably erected  it  in  the  reign  of  Henrjr 
the  Seventh.  The  passage  from  this 
to  the  inner  gate  lies  between  the  Canti- 
lupe  Chantry  House  on  the  right  hand, 
and  the  Court  or  College  of  the  Vicars 
Choral  of  the  Cathedral  on  the  left. 
The  present  gate  was  rebuilt  by  Charles 
Mainwaring,  esq.  the  last  tenant  of  the 
palace  whilst  it  was  held  on  lease. 
And  here  I  must  beg  leave  to  notice 
the  liberality  of  this  gentleman  in  the 
improvement  of  the  premises  during 
the  few  years  they  were  in  his  hands. 
An  immense  accumulation  of  rubbish, 
which  blocked  up  the  vaults  and  lower 
parts  of  the  palace,  was  taken  away, 
some  rude  modern  buildings  WTere  re- 
moved, and  many  parts  of  the  ruined 
arches  and  walls  were  carefully  re- 
paired, in  order  to  stay  the  destructive 


cised  their  due  influence  on  such  a  ques- 
tion, this  grand  reparation  of  former  neglect 
and  violence  might  have  been  effected. 
The  opportunity  afforded  by  the  relin- 
quishment of  Buck  den  was  however  ne- 
glected, and  a  modern  mansion  has  been 
erected  for  the  episcopal  residence  (from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Railton)  at  Riseholme, 
two  miles  from  the  city,  where  the  Bishop 
succeeded  to  the  estate  of  a  country  squire, 
and,  as  we  heard  it  not  unjustly  remarked, 
is  placed  too  exactly  in  the  retired  position 
of  his  predecessor. — Edit, 
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progress  of  time.  The  first  building 
we  meet  with  on  entering  the  palace- 
yard,  containing  the  stables  and  coach- 
nouses,  was  built  by  the  same  gentle- 
man. It  stands  immediately  in  front 
of  the  chapel,  which  was  finally  de- 
stroyed* in  ^Bishop  Reynolds'  time. 

Passing  the  beautiful  remains  of  Bi- 
shop Alnwick's  tower,  we  come  to  the 
great  hall,  which  stands  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  whole  area.  The  parlia- 
mentary surveyors  have  left  us  this 
description  of  its  state  in  1647, — 

**  The  greate  hall  is  very  faire,  large, 
lightsome,  and  of  stronge  freestone  build- 
inge,  in  goode  repaire,  beinge  sixty  foote 
of  assise  in  breadth,  and  ninety  foote  of 
assise  long  ;  the  forme  of  buildinge  con- 
sisteth  of  one  large  middle  allye,  and  two 
out  iles  on  eyther  syde,  with  eight  gray 
marble  pillars  bearinge  up  the  arches  of 
freestone  in  the  forme  of  a  large  church, 
having  large  and  faire  freestone  windows, 
very  Ml  of  stories  in  paynted  glasse  of  the 
Kinges  of  this  land.  The  fire  is  used  in 
the  middle  of  the  Kail ;  the  roofe  of  very 
strong  tymber,  covered  all  over  with  leade. 
The  proportion  of  yt  is  much  lyke  the 
body  of  Christe  church  in  London. 

*'  This  of  ytself  (by  dividinge  of  yt) 
might  make  a  dwellinge  bowse  with  all 
convenient  roomes  for  use." 

Tlie  porch,  as  we  are  also  told,  had 
a  fair  ctiamber  over  it  with  a  chimney. 
The  great  bay  window  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  hall  was  undoubtedly  added 
by  Bishop  Alnwick  ;  the  few  remains 
that  were  found  of  its  mouldings  cor- 
responding exactly  to  those  of  his  other 
works.  Ihis  noble  window  was  totally 
destroyed,  and  even  its  basement  was 
covered  by  a  range  of  stables,  built  in 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  which 
extended  from  the  great  porch  at  the 
south  end  of  the  hall  to  the  turret 
stairs  at  the  north  end.  This  building 
was  removed  by  Mr.  Mainwaring ;  he 
also  opened  the  windows  of  the  hall, 
which  had  been  entirely  walled  up. 
(Mr.  Willson  here  exhibited  some 
drawings  of  the  design  of  these  win- 
dows, formed  from  fragments  of  their 
muUions  found  among  the  ruins.)  It 
seems  probable  that  only  the  upper 
half  of  these  windows  were  originally 
glazed,  the  lower  lights  being  closed 
by  boarded  shutters,  as  was  the  case 
in  many  ancient  halls  and  other  apart- 
ments. In  winter-time  the  shutters 
would  be  constantly  closed  to  keep  out 
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the  cold  air ;  and  perhaps  hangings  of 
tapestry  extended  over  the  openings. 
It  seems  likelj  that  the  lower  parts  of 
these  windows  were  walled  up  by 
Bishop  Alnwick,  when  he  built  the 
bay  window,  and  set  up  the  portraits 
of  the  Kings  of  England  in  stained 
glass,  with  legends  m  Latin  verses, 
and  many  coats  of  arms,  of  which  de- 
scriptions are  still  extant. 

The  six  pillars  of  dark  grey  marble 
which  sustained  the  roof  are  totally 
gone ;  but  some  fragments  of  their 
bases  and  capitals  have  been  found, 
which  show  that  each  column  consisted 
of  a  central  pillar,  with  four  smaller 
and  four  larger  round  shafls  attached 
to  it,  the  whole  height  of  these  pillars 
being  about  20  feet^  divided  into  two 
parts  by  central  bands.  .  The  responds 
or  half-columns  at  each  end  of  the  hall 
are  partly  remaining ;  these  rest  upon 

Projecting  corbels.  Two  of  the  three 
oors  witn  pointed  arches  at  the  south 
end  of  the  hall  opened  into  two  pan- 
tries, and  that  in  the  middle  into  a 
passage  which  communicated  with  the 
Kitchen.  Over  this  passage,  and  the 
pantries  on  each  side  of  it,  was  a  spa- 
cious room,  to  which  you  ascended  by 
a  turret  staircase  at  the  soulh-west 
corner  of  the  hall,  and  the  chamber 
over  the  hall-porch  was  entered  by  the 
same  stairs.  This  room,  which  I  take 
to  have  been  the  Great  Chamber,  an 
ordinary  appendage  to  the  hall  in  an- 
cient mansions,  had  two  tall  windows 
in  the  south  front,  with  a  fire-place 
between  them,  and  there  were  two 
other  windows  at  the  east  and  west 
ends  of  the  chamber.  The  roof,  being 
a  continuation  of  that  over  the  hall, 
was  supported  by  two  stone  arches, 
resting  upon  corl)els  of  marble,  and 
rose  up  in  the  centre  to  a  lofty  ridge. 
Returning  to  the  hall,  we  find  from 
the  survey  that  the  passage  under  the 
great  chamber  was  flanked  by  two 
larders,  over  which  a  flat  roof  of  lead 
extended  from  side  to  side  under  the 
windows  of  the  south  front  of  the  great 
chamber.  Tlie  Kitchen  had  five  fire- 
places, of  which  the  back  walls,  faced 
with  tiles,  are  still  standing;  that  in 
the  south-west  corner  of  the  kitchen 
is  deeply  recessed  in  a  circular  form, 
and  is  very  spacious.  The  roof  of  the 
kitchen  was  of  timber  covered  with 
lead,  and  rose  up  to  a  great  height  in 
the  centre,  in  tk«  ibrm  of  an  oct^onai 


pyramid.  Passiog  agaib  throtifk  the 
nail,  we  come  to  two  doors  (ionittiiini- 
cating  with  Bishop  Alnwick*8  tower. 
The  larger  one  opens  into  the  vestibtiift, 
which  IS  very  neatly  vaulted  With 
ribbed  arches. 

Opposite  the  hall  door  is  ahother, 
which  led  by  an  arched  passage  towards 
the  Chapel.  The  surrey  describes  the 
chapel  as  "  very  faire,  with  seates  And 
many  other  convehiences,  and  rery  faite 
painted  glass  windows.**  Froin  oth^ 
accounts  we  find  that  the  windows  coH* 
tained  many  coats  of  arms,  as  Well  as 
figures  of  saints,  and  Latin  rhrines  re- 
cording its  dedication  by  Bishop  Aln*^ 
wick,  to  the  honour  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
chapel  were  two  floors  of  rooms  con- 
taining a  study,  with  a  lobby  oii  the 
lower  floor,  and  a  withdrawing  cham- 
ber, with  a  closet-pew  looking  into  the 
end  of  the  chapel  on  the  upper  floor. 
These  apartments  communicated  with 
the  chamber  over  the  vestibule  in 
Bishop  Alnwick*s  tower,  over  Which 
was  another  chamber.  All  these  build- 
ings were  constructed  with  the  nicest 
regard  to  convenience,  and  the  mould- 
ings and  details  of  the  doors,  Windoilr^ 
&c.  are  particularly  elegant. 

An  engraved  view  of  the  north  fh)bt 
by  Nathaniel  Buck  in  1726,  gives  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  these  buildings,  as 
they  had  been  left  hj  the  parliamentary 
tenant  in  1 660.  A  tiled  roof  with  garret 
windows  on  its  sides  had  been  put  over 
the  chapel  in  place  of  the  original  lead 
covering ;  the  tower  was  dis^^ured  by 
a  similar  addition,  which  is  seen  above 
the  battlements ;  the  chanel  windows 
were  divided  into  two  heights,  in  order 
to  suit  the  two  stories  of  rooms  which 
had  been  formed  within  it ;  the  bay 
window  over  the  door  of  Bishop  AIn* 
wick's  tower  *  was  then  entire,  but  its 
three  lights  appear  to  have  been 
blocked  up ;  its  projecting  basement, 
which  has  since  perished,  was  sculp- 
ture<l  with  the  royal  arms  of  Fratice 
and  England  in  the  centre,  with  those 
of  Bishop  Alnwick  on  one  side,  and  of 
the  see  of  Lincoln  on  the  other.  TTie 
inside  of  this  window,  and  the  walls  of 

*  A  view  of  Bishop  Alnwick's  tower 
will  be  found  in  the  Gentleman's  Magaaina 
for  Feb.  1826.  See  also  the  Antiqiiarian 
Cabinet ,  1811,  for  four  vifwi  of 
portions  of  the  palace. 
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the  chamber  to  which  it  belongs,  bear 
deep  traces  of  fire,  the  walb  having 
been  made  red  hot;  but  we  know 
nothing  of  the  time  or  other  circum- 
stances of  this  fire.  The  lofty  gable 
at  the  south  end  of  the  hall  ran^e  was 
yet  standing,  with  two  very  high  pin- 
nacles at  the  sides,  and  a  third  in  the 
centre,  which  formed  the  top  of  the 
chimnejr  in  the  ^reat  chamber.  Several 
other  nigh  chimney  shafts  were  also 
standing,  which  are  now  levelled. 

Passing  through  Bishop  Alnwick's 
tower  we  enter  mto  a  narrow  court, 
having  the  great  hall  on  the  west  side, 
and  a  range  of  buildings  on  the  east, 
in  which  was  an  apartment  called  in 
the  survey  the  "  Little  Hall,"  with  a 
large  dining-room  beyond  it,  and,  fur- 
ther on,  a  chamber  called  the  study, 
which  extended  to  the  south-east  comer 
of  the  palace.  Under  the  chapel  was 
a  private  dinine-room  or  parlour,  the 
front  of  which  looked  into  an  inner 
court,  and  had  a  bay  window  pro- 
jecting from  the  centre.  There  were 
pantries  and  cellars,  with  closets,  ad- 
joining to  this  room,  and  winding  stairs 
communicating  with  the  apartments  in 
the  upper  stories.  At  the  lower  end  of 
the  court  stood  a  brick  building,  which 
contained  the  lesser  or  privy  Kitchen, 
and  the  pastry,  with  a  well  very  near 
to  them.  Under  the  lesser  hall  and 
the  adjoining  rooms  were  three  large 
vaults,  yet  standing,  of  which  the  uses 
can  oniy  be  conjectured.  They  are 
all  roofed  with  semi-circular  stone 
arches,  and  the  largest  apartment  has 
a  great  fire-place  on  the  west  side,  and 
has  been  lighted  and  ventilated  by 
small  windows  on  both  sides,  placed 
very  high  :  it  has  also  a  well  at  the 
upper  end  in  an  arched  recess ;  perhaps 
this  vault  may  have  been  originally  a 
brewhouse. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  middle  court 
at  the  lower  end  is  a  flight  of  stone 
steps,  very  steep,  ascending  to  the  great 
kitchen.  Beneath  the  kitchen  is  a  room 
which  is  described  in  the  survey  as  a 
brewhouse.  The  vaulted  roof  has  fallen 
in.  It  evidently  had  a  column  in  the 
centre  ;  and  from  certain  marks  on  the 
walls  the  original  form  of  the  arched 
roof,  and  also  the  entrance,  must  have 
been  altered  by  some  of  the  ancient 
builders.  Opposite  to  this  building 
towards  the  north  is  the  principal 
cellar,  which  formed  the  basement  of 
Uie  south  end  of  tlie  hall  range,  being 


under  the  great  chamber  and  the  two 

Eantries,  to  which  there  was  an  ascent 
y  stairs  in  the  south-west  turret.  Tfaie 
roof  has  been  vaulted  and  groined  in  a 
bold  and  good  style  with  large  moulded 
ribs  springing  from  corbels.  The  south 
end  of  the  hail  range  was  separated  by 
a  space  of  thirteen  feet  from  the  kitchen, 
and  the  communication  between  the 
two  buildings  was  made  by  an  arched 
vault  or  bridge,  as  it  may  be  fairly 
termed,  over  which  was  a  passage  from 
the  hall  to  the  kitchen,  with  two  larders 
on  its  sides,  already  noticed.  The  arch 
of  this  bridge  is  groined  in  the  centire, 
and  is  decorated  with  moulded  ri]^ 
somewhat  similar  to  those  in  the  gri^ 
cellar.  All  these  lower  parts  of  the 
buildings  show  an  early  style,  y^iry 
massive,  and  judiciously  proportioned 
to  their  purposes.  The  west  side  o£ 
the  vault  under  the  kitchen  bears 
marks  of  alteration  made  subsequent 
to  its  original  construction.  There 
were  two  or  perhaps  three  blank  arches 
in  the  wall  sharply  pointed,  and  re- 
sembling others  on  tne  inside  of  the 
vault,  but  not  corresponding  in  breadth. 
These  blank  arches  are  partly  covered 
by  two  great  buttresses,  one  of  enor- 
mous thickness.  The  largest  buttreaS) 
as  well  as  some  other  parts  of  the 
buildings,  have  been  patched  with 
brickwork,  which  material  may  have 
been  employed  for  the  sake  of  economy 
when  Bishop  Williams  repaired  toe 
palace  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First. 
Westward  from  the  kitchen  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  range  of  build- 
ings that  probably  extended  as  far  as 
the  western  w^H  of  the  palace,  and 
might  have  been  offices  belonging  to 
the  kitchen  department.  These  build- 
ings, however,  appear  to  have  been 
taken  down  before  the  parliamentary 
survey  was  made,  as  they  are  not  de- 
scribed in  it.  The  court  where  these 
two  buildings  stood,  which  now  forms 
a  flower  garden,*  lies  on  an  interme- 


*  Mr.  Buckler's  view,  engraved  in  the 
accompanying  Plate,  represents  a  portion 
of  the  ruins  of  the  palace  as  view^  from 
this  flower-garden,  looking  towards  the 
north-east.  On  the  left  is  seen  the  poroh 
of  the  hall,  which  is  roofless;  and  the 
sloping  bank,  on  which  the  three  fij^res 
stand,  has  been  since  cut  down  to  the  lev^l 
of  the  path  in  course  of  the  works  per- 
formed by  Charles  Mainwaring,  esq.  the 
Ute  lessee  ;  it  was  merely  an  accumolatioiL 
of  rubbish.    The  upper  court  next  to  the 
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diate  level  below  the  principal  court 
and  the  modern  mansion  on  the  north, 
but  overlookinnj  the  {ijardens  towards 
tlie  south,  where  is  now  a  terrace 
supported  l>y  a  high  wall  with  hand- 
some buttresses  built  by  Mr.  Main- 
waring.  The  south  front  of  the  kitchen 
buildings,  which  rise  to  a  great 
height  on  that  side,  is  strengthened 
by  two  noble  buttresses,  budt  with 
Ancaster  stone,  in  fine  large  courses 
of  masonry ;  these  buttresses  are  evi- 
dently of  later  date  than  the  original 
buildings,  and  perhaps  were  erected 
by  Bishop  Burghersh  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third.  In  the  upper 
court  we  may  notice  that  the  south  end 
of  the  modern  house  stands  upon  some 
remains  of  ancient  building.  The  par- 
liamentary survey  describes  it, — "  A 
range  of  stone  buddinge  called  the  of- 
ficers' lodginges,  with  a  little  stable  at 
the  end  under,  being  built  uix)n  the 
pallace  wall  upon  the  west  syde  there- 
of towards  the  cittie,  conteyninge  8 
bayes  of  building,  and  consisting  in  all 
of  roomes  and  chambers  over  and  gar- 
rets in  the  roofe,  beingc  12  roomes." 
These  officers'  lodgings  stood  upon  the 
ground  occupied  by  tlie  present  man- 
sion. The  gateway  in  the  western 
wall  of  the  palace,  a  little  beyond  the 
north  end  of  the  house,  was  only  mo- 
dern, and  is  now  blocked  up.  The 
arch  of  the  original  entrance  through 
the  great  wall  which  forms  the  bound- 
ary between  the  Bail,  or  to  speak  more 
pro{)erly,  the  Close  and  the  palace,  may 
still  be  seen.  Tliis  was  the  gate  for 
which  King  Henry  the  First  granted 
a  licence  to  Bishop  Robert  Bloet.  It 
is  a  plain  semicircular  arch,  not  six 


porch  is  guarded  by  a  high  terrace  wall,  as 
it  was  anciently.  The  turret  stands  at 
the  south-west  corner  of  the  hall  range, 
opening  at  the  bottom  into  a  large  cellar, 
groined  and  ribbed,  and  the  stairs  lead  up 
into  the  pantries  above  the  cellar,  and  to 
the  great  chamber,  whose  two  southern 
windows  are  seen  in  the  plate.  The  narrow 
window  gave  light  into  one  of  the  pantries, 
and  beneath  it  is  now  seen  a  handsome 
arched  door,  the  entrance  to  the  cellar, 
which  was  heaped  up  and  lost  when  Mr. 
Buckler  made  his  drawing.  Then  comes  the 
arch  of  communication  with  the  kitchen, 
of  which  the  ruins  are  partly  shewn  in  our 
plate.  The  south  gable  and  adjoining 
parts  are  very  bold  and  lofty,  and,  in  most 
points  of  view,  appear  much  higher  than 
they  do  in  the  eogravlDg. 


feet  wide,  and  is  buried  in  the  mound 
at  the  base  of  the  wall  up  to  the  spring- 
ing. Nothing  can  be  seen  of  this  gate 
on  the  north  side  of  the  wall,  it  being 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  but 
from  some  remains  of  ancient  fire- 
places, it  seems  that  there  were  rooms 
and  chambers  adjoining  to  the  Close 
wall  in  this  part.  We  may  also  notice 
that  this  gate  stood  exactly  opposite 
to  the  OTcat  porch  of  the  cathedral, 
called  tne  Galilee,  which  would  be  the 
ordinary  entrance  into  the  church 
when  the  Bishop  came  from  his  jmlace. 
Li  later  times,  when  the  eastern  gate 
of  the  palace  was  formed,  the  Bishop*s 
entrance  into  the  minster  would  usu- 
ally be  through  the  beautiful  porch  on 
the  south  side  of  the  presbytery. 

In  closing  this  account  of  the  Bishop^s 
Palace,  which  I  am  afraid  may  be 
thought  tediously  long,  I  need  not 
make  any  observations  on  the  various 
beautiful  views  over  the  city  and  a 
wide  expanse  of  distant  landsca^^e,  nor 
of  the  many  picturesque  scenes  which 
the  ruins  themselves  afford ;  nor,  above 
all,  is  there  any  need  to  point  out  the 
matchless  grandeur  of  the  cathedral, 
which  can  nowhere  be  seen  under  more 
happy  circumstances  than  when  viewed 
from  the  Bishop's  Palace. 

FAMILY  OF  DEVEREUX,  EARL  OF  ESSEX. 

THE  following  document  is  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum,  MS. 
Addit.  1 1 ,268,  f.  204.  It  is  a  transcript 
only,  endorsed  "Copy  of  Mrs.  Cumine's 
Letter  to  ;Mr.  Joseph  Devereux.  1 730." 
We  are  not  aware  whether  any  other 
notice  has  api)eared  in  print  of  the 
supposititious  Earl  of  Essex  to  whom 
it  relates:  but  the  last  Earl  of  the 
Devereux  family  had  a  bastard  brother, 
Sir  Walter  Devereux,whowasknighted 
in  1617,  and  the  parties  mentioned  in 
the  letter  may  have  sprung  from  him. 

December  21,  new  stile,  1780. 
Sir, — I  received  yours  dated  No- 
vember 28,  and  shall  most  willingly 
answere  all  your  questians  with  the  ut- 
most candour  ana  sincerity  my  memo- 
rie  will  give  me  leave.  First  as  to 
Mary  Cockains,  who  served  my  mother 
many  years,  and  is  your  chief  informer, 
she  has  most  certainly  told  yon  the 
truth,  and  I  am  fully  convinced  you 
are  my  mother's  son  by  Mr.  De- 
vereux, lawfull  son  or  brother  (I  *m 
not  certain  which)    to  Bobert  l>e- 
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vereux,*  Earl  of  Essex,  whose  misfor- 
tunes you,  who  write  with  so  much 
sagacity  and  good  sence,  have  proba- 
bly read  or  heard  of.  Tho'  1  knew 
and  remember  your  father  very  well, 
I  am  ignorant  what  fortune  or  estate 
he  had.  I  cannot  think  he  wanted, 
because  he  went  cloath'd  like  a  man 
of  quality,  and  his  garb  and  behaviour 
spake  the  same  on  all  occasions.  On 
this  side  the  sea  (when  exiled)  he  took 
on  him  the  title  of  Earl  of  Essex, 
tho'  I  believe  the  honour  and  Earldom 
were  at  that  time  conferred  on  the 
Lord  Capel,  whose  son  cut  his  own 
throat  in  the  Tower.  How  or  when 
your  father  dyed  I  know  not.  I  have 
cause  to  think  you  have  been  told 
more  of  him  than  I  have,  since  you 
seaVd  your  letter  with  his  coat  of 
armes;  your  godmother,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Sanders,  was  my  mother*s  cousine 
germain,  had  a  brother  who  never 
marry'd,  two  sisters,  Catharine  who 
marry'd  Tompson,  and  Magdalene  one 
Stafford,  some  of  whose  children,  and 
likewise  of  my  aunt  Bangar*s,  as  I 
was  informed,  ai'e  still  living.  My 
uncle  Edward  Price  dyed  before  I  can 
remember,  but  I  knew  his  widdow; 
my  aunts  Catharine  and  Mary  were 
marry *d,  one  in  Jamaica,  the  other  in 
Maryland ;  these  and  my  aunt  Betty, 
whom  you  mention,  are  all  on  our 
mother  side  that  I  ever  heard  spake 
of;  Mary  Cockains  must  necessarily 
know  more  than  I,  who  liv'd  long  in 
the  family,  and  seldom  was  a  week 
without  coming  to  see  us  children  as 
long  as  I  stayed  in  England,  so  that 
she  may  be  in  the  right,  as  well  as 
she  is  m  regard  to  my  grandfather 
Price,  &c. 

As  to  the  picture  you  speak  of,  I 
very  well  remember  sitting  for  it ;  it 
was  drawn  by  Mr.  Sykes,  and  as  he 
was  always  rattle-pated  he  drew  the 
(torn  out)  from  his  own  fancie;  she 
never  sat  for  it,  and  all  the  satisfaction 
he  gave  for  his  maggot  was  saying  (to 
use  his  own  words)  "  she  is  so  damm'd 
ougley  't  will  set  off  my  work."     How 

*  The  MS.  Baronage  of  Peter  Le  Neve 
(Harl.  MS.  5808)  contains  a  pedigree  of 
Devereux  written  in  1710,  which  describes 
some  near  relatives  of  Price,  then  Viscount 
Hereford,  who  were  tradesmen  in  London 
(see  an  extract  in  Gent.  Mag.  August  1817, 
p.  100)  ;  but  in  speaking  of  the  family  of 
*'  the  late  Earl  of  Essex,''  he  adds,  <*aU 
the  males  extinct.'' 


it  got  into  St.  Martin's  Lane  I  can't 
tell;  but  I  call  to  mind  a  passage 
about  it,  which  I'le  tell  you.  The 
picture  was  made  to  please  your 
father,  who,  tho'  't  was  said  he  could 
not  be  angrv,  flew  into  such  a  rage  at 
the  sight  of  the  maid's  figure,  that  he 
drew  his  sword  to  hack  it  in  pieces, 
butt  my  mother  stopped  his  hand,  and 
promiss'd  it  should  be  dash'd  out.  The 
picture  was  immediately  taken  out  of 
the  parlour,  and  hung  in  an  upper 
room,  where  I  left  it ;  and  from  that 
day  Sykes  never  durst  come  in  your 
father  s  sight.  You  mention  him  as  a 
relation.  I  never  heard  of  it,  nor  do 
I  believe  it.  He  was  at  our  house  a 
long  time  in  the  days  of  his  poverty ; 
he  never  dined  at  table;  he  always 
called  me  Miss  Kitty,  and  I  call'd  him 
Will.,  which  my  mother  would  never 
have  suffered  had  she  known  him  to  be 
related  either  to  my  father  or  herself. 
Now  I  hope  I  have  contented  you, 
and  that  you  will  allow  me  the  libertie 
to  tell  you  I  know  as  certainly  as  I 
know  I  am  writing  to  you  that  I  have 
a  great  deal  rightfully  belonging  to 
me.  If  you  possess  any  jjart  of  it,  I 
assure  myself  that,  as  a  loving  brother, 
you  will  compound  with  me,  and  you 
shall  find  me  easily  satisfy*d,  both  in 
regard  to  yourself  (who  are  the  nearest 
relation  I  have  in  the  world)  and  to 
your  dear  wife  and  children.  If  you 
are  ignorant  in  the  matter,  I  have  done, 
and  beg  your  pardon  for  the  proposal. 
As  to  the  testimonial  you  desire,  were 
there  any  such  thing,  you  should  have 
a  faithfull  copie  of  it,  or  any  thing  else 
that  I  can  pleasure  you  in.  The  family 
I  am  in  knows  nothing  of  me  but  what 
I  have  told  them,  which  has  been  very 
little.  I  had  nothing  to  boast  who 
had  nothing  to  maintain  me.  What 
our  mother^  reasons  were  for  so  en- 
tirely abandoning  me,  I  will  not  in 
respect  to  her  memorie  dive  into.  The 
causes  of  my  coming  over  are  too  long 
for  my  patience  to  write,  and  yours  to 
read.  They  had  the  charity  to  receive 
me  a  poor  child,  and,  tho  their  pen- 
sion for  the  young  ladys  they  breed  up 
is  25/.  yearly,  and  if  they  settle  amongst 
them  500/.  fortune,  yet  they  did  not 
reject  me  (charity,*  no  doubt,  moving 

*  The  word  *' charity"  we  have  sup- 
plied, as  something  is  said  in  the  MS.  to 
have  been  here  '*  torn  oat "  in  the  originaL 
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their  he^ts);  they  took  ine  for  my  think  it  worth  his  pi^^iAg  postage  fcff 

Yoice,  and  no  distinction  made  between  my  simple    (tho*    grate^ull)    tnai^. 

qie  and  those  who  brought  500/.  and  My  affectumate  hmiuole  seryice  to  your 

1,500/.  except  in  greater  charity  ex-  wiie ;  kiss  and  embra^  your  chihlriii 

pressed  towards  me  now  I  am  old,  in-  for  me,  who,  tho*  I  lii^ye  many  thi|^ 

firm,  and  unserviceable ;  nor  are  they  n^ore  to  say  I  could  willingly  burie  in 

now  in  so  good  circumstances  as  they  your  bosom,  must  ei^d*  not  to  proyoke 

were  before  the  bank  break  in  France ;  your  patience.    Yours, 
so  that  my  dear  brother  you  may  easily  Catha&ise  Cubovb  aUoi 

guess  I  should  be  fflad  to  have  what  1  Josepka  Fbic|^. 

know  is  my  due,  tor  their  sakes  who         I  putt  a  little  billet  in  my  letter  to 

have  shown  such  excessive  charity  to-  secure  its  safe  passage,  and*  oeing  sure 

w^ds  me.*    I  wish  you  had  let  me  *t  will  not  hurt  my  sister  nor  the  chU- 

know  whether  you  are  my  brother  in  dren,  I  have  sent  each  of  *em  one. 
belief  as  well  as  in    nature;     pray         Direct  for  me,  Mrs.  CfM^luMrine  Price, 

answere  me  soon,  for  I  can  think  eacn  at  the  Lady  Fleetwood's,  Dunkirk, 
day  seven  as  well  as  you.    Give  me         Women  you  know  must  be  ciyily 

also  an  address  to  your  letters,  that  used ;  therdfore  the  ulk  billets  are  for 

mine  may  reach  immediately  your  own  my  sister  and  neeoea,  the  others  for  you 

hands.  and  Price;  use  *em  reppectfully,  Hat 

Pay  my  respects  to  your  firiend  that  even  Protestants  do,  by  the  ezperiea<)« 

i^xcWd  yours,  and  let  him  know  I  they  have  had  of  their  yirtii^ . 
wodd  have  done  it  myself,  but  did  not 
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Pdems  upon  set>eral  Occasions^  and  to  several  Persons,    By  the  Audiar  of  the 

Censure  of  the  Rota.     1675. 

THIS  little  volume  is  rare.  The  author  was  Mr.  Richard  Leigh,  a  player 
in  the  Duke  of  York's  company ;  see  Wood's  Athenss  Oxon.  vdL  IL  a  8i8. 
^'  Richd.  Leigh,  of  Queen's  coll. :  This  gent,  who  was  a  younger  aon  of  £i4wd. 
Leigh  mentioned  among  the  writers  in  tnis  vol.  p.  851,  hath  poetry  and  other 
things  extant,  and  therefore  he  is  to  crave  a  place  hereafter  amonff  the  writera.** 
Siee  also  Biographia  Britannica,  art.  **  Dryden,"  p.  1751  :  "  Mr.  £chard  Leigh, 
a  player  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  York's  theatre,  attacked  Mr.  Dryde&'s  Cwlt 

2uest  of  Grenada  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  A  Censure  of  the  Rota  in  Mr. 
Iryden's  Conquest  of  Grenada.'  Oxf.  1673,  in  4to.  This  occasioned  leveral 
other  pamDhlets,"  &c.  N.B.  There  was  another  person  of  the  same  name,  Mr. 
John  Leign,  also  a  poet,  or  rather  a  poetaster,  called  ^  Handsome  Leigh,"  who 
was  an  acto^,  mentioned  by  Chetwode  in  his  History  of  the  Stage.  "  He  produeed 
a  comedy  called  ^  Kensington  Gardens,'  acted  in  1720,  wnich  walked  oonr 
sumptively  for  six  nights,  and  then  expired.  He  also  turned  up  a  laroe  called 
'  Hub's  Wedding,'  taken  from  a  comedy  called  ^  The  Country  Wake,*  written 
by  that  aerfect  comedian  Mr.  Thomas  Dogget."  But  we  must  return  to  Uit 
snuUl  volume  of  poems  by  Richard  Leigh,  and  make  one  or  two  extraotf. 

THE  THOUGHT. 

T\>  a  Lady  inquiring  qfter  him  in  his  trapelt. 

Since  in  the  travel  of  your  thought, 

One,  chancing  from  the  rest  to  stray, 
Your  commendations  to  me  brought, 

And,  th*  erran^  done,  would  needs  away. 


*  The  Benedictine  Nans  at  Dunkirk  wera  established  there  ia  16^  by  U4j 
Mary  Caryll,  who  was  their  first  abbess,  and  eleven  associates,  aU  proleised  BWM 
of  the  English  monastery  at  Ghent.  The  house  had  oonsiderahle  funds,  but  a  graat 
part  of  them  were  lost  in  the  Mipsisippi  scheme  of  1720.  (This  was  the  hrefJwf 
of  thf  hank  to  which  the  writer  of  the  letter  aUudes.)  The  awu,  hasldef  Ihdi 
regular  duties,  w^e  esspWyed  in  the  eduoation  of  ygkong  MUm.— Ahh6  Uvim^ 
account  of  English  Convents,  &c.  on  the  Conthient,  in  Archieologia,  liii.  97 1 » 
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Tho'  I  no  Idh^fe^  Snt^ain 

The  little  trateller  iriih  me, 
And  wish'd  for  all  its  fello#-trttiB, 

And  all  its  pretty  cotnpatij  i 

Yet,  since  from  me  it  needls  #dQld  paff , 
I  wish'd  it  back  agniii  witli  y6ti ; 

But  then  I  wish'd,  tod,  tliat  my  hteit 
Might  as  its  page  or  lackey  gtf. 

I  wish'd  for  flying  coach  as  bniTe, 

As  artificial  I  and  as  fair, 
As  any  thoughts  of  fashion  haye 

When  they  ride  out  to  take  the  air. 

Postilions,  too,  and  idl  things  gsy 

As  any  of  the  noble  restf 
The  thoughts  of  quality  that  strajr 

From  out  the  lodgings  of  y(rar  breast. 

My  flying  hat  alid^inpB  I'll  fff  im, 
Could  I  but  swift  iA  pdst-thdugfatil  go  ; 

So  like  the  poH-tHtiH^  Pd  fly  oH, 
Both  wing'd  abor^  And  wiiigM  beldw. 


2ti 


THB  ECHO. 


Where  do  those  voices  stray 
Which  lose  in  woods  their  way  ? 
£rring  each  step  anew, 
While  they  false  paths  pursue* 
Thro'  many  windings  led, 
Some  crookedly  proceed. 
Some  to  the  ear  turn  baek. 
Asking  which  way  to  take  % 
Wandering  without  a  guide, 
They  holla  from  each  side, 
And  call  and  answer  all 
To  one  another's  call. 
Whence  may  those  sounds  proceed — 
From  woods  or  from  the  dead  ? 
Sure  souls  here  once  forlorn 
The  liying  tiaake  their  scorn ; 


AJmI  shepiierds  that  lived  here, 
Ndw  ceasing  to  appear, 
Mock  thus  in  sport  the  fair 
That  would  hot  ghint  their  prayer  ; 
While  nymphs  their  voices  learn, 
And  iBOck  tbem  iii  return  ; 
Or  if  at  least  the  ftound 
Does  fh>B&  the  wdods  rebound, 
The  woods  of  them  complain 
Who  shet>herd  vbws  disdain. 
l¥ood8  and  rocks  answer  all 
1*0  the  wronged  lover^s  call, 
flow  deAf  soe'er  and  Bard, 
They  their  boinphLiiitd  r^ard. 
Which  nymphs  with  ^cohi  repay<s^ 
More  deiaf,  thdte  hiird  than  th^. 


T^B  V7H16PEB. 

Fairest,  what  hieans  this  elote  addressi 

As  if  you  would  a  hearing  steal  ? 
Since  words  were  given  thoughts  to  express, 

Why  should  soft  words  your  thoughts  conceal  ? 

While  thus  your  thind  to  breathe  you  teach 

A  language  secret  as  your  thought, 
You  sin  against  the  end  of  speech. 

Which  when  it  hides  to  lie  is  taught. 

The  whispering  air  so  soft  does  steal, 

As  conscious  whom  it  must  obey. 
Your  secret  yielding  to  conceal. 

Without  the  least  sound  slides  away. 

Unwilling  to  spread  forth  the  news. 

As  dreading  to  displease  the  fair. 
It  does  through  secret  pipes  diffuse, 

As  loth  to  mix  with  common  air. 

Your  words  With  silent  motions  glide, 

As  gently  as  from  you  they  came : 
From  way^  of  noise  they  faf  divide, 

And  letve  the  road  of  eotttton  fiune. 

I  '11  hunt  thee  out  where'er  they  beat. 
And,  breathing  cloiie,  their  ste^s  ^rMie, 

And,  as  I  gather  in  the  air, 
Each  breath  »baU  voico  the  wiadi  anew. 
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HAVING  SEEN  HER  LIKE. 

Heavens  bless  me  I  what  was  that  ?  my  fair. 

Or  some  enlivened  piece  of  air  ? 

Or  was't  her  genius  in  her  shape, 

Or  what  of  her  does  eyes  escape  ? 

Which,  having  only  changed  its  shroud, 

Did  now  shine  thro*  another  cloud. 

What  other  thing  beside  so  like 

Could  or  my  sight  or  fancy  strike  ! 

And  thus  in  her  reflection  wrought, 

Both  in  my  eye  and  in  my  thought. 

Has  nature  learnt  from  duller  art 

One  stamp  to  fair  ones  to  impart, 

And  cast  her  beauties  in  a  mould. 

That  they  may  all  resemblance  hold. 

And  given  us  thus  her  first  essay 

To  show  the  rule  she  must  obey  ? 

No,  no,  'twere  pity  that,  though  she 

Might  standard  for  all  beauties  be  ; 

To  make  her  common,  would  abate 

Her  value,  and  bring  down  her  rate ; 

Since  things  so  wondrous  and  so  rare. 

All  Phoenix-like,  unfellow'd  are. 

On  surer  grounds  we  may  pretend 

That  angels  in  her  shape  descend, 

And  'cause  her  borrowed  soul  of  light 

Was  first  perhaps  a  cherub's  right, 

Some  spirits  or  some  soul  dropt  down. 

Her  form,  mistaking  for  its  own. 

Has  snatcht,  and,  in  her  likeness  drest, 

Has  stole  thus,  from  among  the  blest. 

And,  personating  her,  has  worn 

Her  glorious  body  in  return. 

These  poems  are  in  the  school  of  Waller ;  ingenious  stores  of  thought  and 
ease  of  versification  being  the  end  at  which  they  aim.  The  little  preface  is 
written  with  modesty  and  grace.  The  author  says,  "  The  weakness  of  some 
writers  is  their  priviledge,  and  they  seem  protected  from  censure,  because  they 
are  helow  it,  as  dwarfs  are  excused  from  ([uarrells  by  their  want  of  stature. 
The  generous  forbear  them  in  pity,  and  the  proud  in  scorn.  Upon  these  hopes 
the  author  concludes  he  is  safe  from  the  mighty  critiques,  whom  he  presumes 
stoop  not  but  to  sport  over  his  head,  &c.  .  .  Occasional  addresses  he  has  not 
the  vanity  to  think  longer  lived  than  monthly  flowers,  which  look  gay  for  a  little 
season,  and  please  but  while  they  are  fresh  and  keep  their  scent.  More  he 
cannot  wish  than  that  they  should  be  smelt  too — ere  they  were  thrown  away." 

There  are  two  poems  to  Gilbert  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — a  patron  one 
would  not  exi)ect  for  a  player ;  one  on  the  Oxford  theatre ;  one  to  the  Princess 
Sophia  of  Brunswick  ;  one  on  the  Duke  of  Newburgh*s  entertainment.  Per- 
haps, in  carefully  going  over  the  volume,  a  few  scattered  lines  might  l)e  pro- 
duced not  disadvantageously  to  the  author's  talents,  as — 

Roses  in  their  first  crimson  dress  appear  ; 

Lillies  their  antient  braveries  display  ; 
And  violets  the  same  blue  mantles  wear 

They  wore  on  their  creation's  great  show-day. 

• 

Or  the  following,  though  a  rude  sketch  compared  to  the  finished  picture  in 
the  Essay  on  Man  : — 

What  skill  is  in  the  frame  of  insects  shewn, 
How  fine  the  threads  in  their  small  textures  spun. 
How  close  those  instruments  and  engines  knit 
Which  motion  and  their  slender  sense  transmit  1 
Like  living  watchea^  each  of  these  conceals 
A  thousand  springs  of  life  and  moving  wheels.   &c. 

B U.  J.  M. 
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The  Book  of  Ecdesiastes.  By  Theodore 
Preston,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Svo»  pp,  xiv, 
359. 

THE  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  observes 
Luther  in  his  Latin  Commentary,  is 
not  only  one  of  the  most  difficult  in 
the  Bible,  but  it  has  been  so  distorted 
by  the  glosses  of  inadequate  com- 
mentators, that  to  vindicate  the  writer 
from  the  visionary  fancies  with  which 
they  have  encumbered  him,  has  be- 
come almost  a  greater  task  than  to 
point  out  his  true  meaning.  The  pre- 
sent Translator,  under  a  sense  of  the 
deficiency  of  our  own  and  other  ver- 
sions, conceived  that  it  would  be  of 
use  to  introduce  the  commentary  of 
Mendlessohn,  a  celebrated  German 
Hebrew,  to  English  readers.  But  as 
he  proceeded  he  found  reason  to  de- 
termine on  a  new  translation,  which 
should  combine  his  author's  explana- 
tions with  the  suggestions  of  others. 
To  render  the  work  as  complete  as 
possible,  he  has  made  an  original 
Latin  version,  as  well  as  an  English 
one,  and  added  the  Hebrew  text  as 
revised  by  Van  der  Hooght  and  Hahn, 
with  notes  from  various  sources,  rab- 
binical and  modern,  including  a  trans- 
lation of  Mendlessohn's  commentary. 

As  a  reason  for  the  double  version, 
which  no  doubt  will  seem  needless  at 
first,  he  says,  "  I  think  it  will  be  found 
that  in  many  obscure  and  controverted 
passages  the  double  version  exhibits 
the  sense  which  I  have  finally  de- 
termined to  attach  to  them  much 
more  definitely  and  explicitly  than  a 
sinnjle  one  in  either  language  could 
do.  *  (p.  vii.)  AVTiile  we  admit  its  use 
(like  that  of  Hcinsius*  paraphrase  in 
addition  to  his  Latin  version  of  Aris- 
totle's Politics),  we  think  its  necessity 
overrated  ;  but  he  justly  remarks  that 
an  additional  advantage  of  a  Latin 
translation  is,  that  it  will  render  this 
volume  useful  to  foreigners,  (p.  95.) 

On  the  nature  of  this  new  transla- 
tion he  says, 

**  Nor  let  the  reader  be  startled  by  the 
total  discrepancies  which  he  will  meet 
with  in  many  passages  between  this  ver- 
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sion  and  that  which  he  has  hitherto  been 
accustomed  to  use.  Much  he  will  per- 
ceive to  be  unaltered  .  .  .  Our  received 
translation  of  the  sacred  text  is  in  general 
one  of  admirable,  nay  wonderful,  correct- 
ness, and  for  majesty  of  style  unrivalled ; 
but  with  regard  to  this  book,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other,  very  much  additional 
elucidation  has  been  effected  since  the 
time  of  James  L"  (p.  92). 

fie  professes  to  adhere  to  the  lan^ 
guage  of  our  version,  as  far  as  possible, 
"  on  account  of  the  very  natural  par- 
tiality which  is  felt  for  it,  and  its  real 
dignity  and  simplicity,  which  render  it 
a  more  befitting  garb  for  the  revela- 
tions of  divine  truth  than  could  be 
furnished  out  of  a  modern  vocabulary." 
Though  this,  as  he  thinks,  might  con- 
vey a  clearer  representation  (we  pre- 
sume in  particular  passages'),  and,  as 
will  be  seen,  he  has  not  abstamed  from 
enmloying  it.  (p.  94.) 

The  name  of  Mendlessohn  is  not 
extensively  known  in  this  country, 
beyond  the  circle  in  which  Grerman 
literature  is  cultivated.  A  memoir  is 
given  in  the  Prologomena,  (drawn  up 
from  the  life  which  was  published  by 
Mr.  M.  Samuels  some  years  ago,)  but 
formed  on  the  principle  of  omission 
as  much  as  of  condensation,  as  will  be 
obvious  to  those  who  have  perused 
that  piece  of  biography.  The  object 
of  the  present  memoir  is  to  vindicate 
Mendlessohn  from  the  charge  of  scep- 
ticism, a  consideration  of  great  im- 
portance, when  a  writer  is  brought 
forward  as  an  interpreter  of  Scripture. 

Mr.  Preston  scarcely  notices  pre- 
ceding commentators,  excepting  Des 
Vocux,  and  those  who  are  mentioned 
in  the  following  extract,  accounting 
their  labours,  we  suppose,  more  as 
doctrinal  and  practical  comments  than 
as  critical  ones. 

'*  Mendlessohn  has  unquestionably  done 
more  than  all  other  commentators  put 
together  towards  vindicating  Solomon 
from  past  aspersions  on  his  consistency 
with  himself  and  the  rest  of  Scripture,  and 
preventing  false  inferences  from  his  writ- 
ings for  the  future.  With  his  exception, 
those  who  have  done  most  towards  the 
elucidation  of  this  book  hare  not  beei* 
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those  who  have  edited  it  separately,  but 
those  who  have  published  voluminous  and 
learned  editions  of  the  whole  Bible,  as 
Dathe,  Michaelis,  and  Rosenmilller,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  whose  work  is  one  of  un- 
rivalled merit  and  execution/'   (p.  34.) 

The  Masoretic  text  has  been  fol- 
lowed, and  the  Translator  has  endea- 
voured patiently  to  elicit  the  best 
sense  from  it,  the  result  of  which  he 
considers  satisfactory,  and  esteems  it 
a  strong  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
excellence  and  accuracy  of  the  Hebrew 
text.  This  result  is  the  more  impor- 
tant for  another  reason,  which  he  has 
apparently  overlooked,  as  from  the 
tune  of  Capellus  an  interested  argu- 
ment has  been  drawn  from  the  allied 
variety  of  Scriptural  readings.  Of 
the  LXX  Mr.  rreston  speaks  rather 
disparagingly,  and  he  devotes  two 
pages  to  Its  errors  in  this  instimce. 
The  Vulgate  he  regards  as  of  little 
use,  owing  to  Jerome's  slender  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew,  his  following  the 
LaX,  and  his  living  at  a  time  when 
little  had  been  done  to  elucidate  the 
difficulties  of  the  Old  Testament,  prior 
too  to  the  rabbinical  commentators,  to 
whom  Mendlessohn  is  much  indebted. 

We  quote  the  following  passage  for 
the  sake  of  clearing  up  an  error: — 
"  The  learned  Huet  and  others  have 
asserted  that  Luther  spoke  disparag- 
ingly of  the  book  of  Kcclesiastcs ;  but 
the  fact  is,  that  the  remarks  in  the 
Table  Talk  which  led  them  to  say  so 
are  not  with  regard  to  this  book,  but 
to  that  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach." 
(p.  12.)  He  further  considers  a  pas- 
sage which  he  has  quoted  from 
Luther's  preface  as  a  sufficient  refu- 
tation of  tne  assertion. 

We  now  proceed  to  offer  some  spe- 
cimens of  the  work.  Li  chap.  i.  verse 
1,  Mr.  Preston  retains  the  word 
Preacher,  but  in  the  Latin  he  renders 
it  "  Concionator,  sive  Collector,"  as 
Mendlessohn  is  undetermined  whether 
the  root  is  ^,  or  Vrjjj.*  At  verse 
4  he  intercalates  the  bulk  of  before 
the  earthy  as  best  expressing  Solo- 
mon's meaning,  compatibly  with  the 
changes  of  the  globe  predicted  in  the 

*  We  cannot  regard  literal  variations 
ks  frivolous.  What  would  those  say  who 
affect  to  sneer  at  the  difference  between 
Homoousian  and  Homoiousian,  if  such  an 
argument  were  pronounced  ingenious  ra- 
ther than  iog«ntto«s  ? 


New  Testament.  At  chap.  ii.  14, 
Mendlessohn  explains  the  words,  "  the 
wise  man*s  eyes  are  in  his  head,"  to 
mean  that  *^  he  understands  in  the  be- 
ginning of  any  business  what  it  will 
turn  out  in  the  end,  but  the  fool  walks 
as  it  were  in  the  dark,  so  that  he  can- 
not take  heed  against  a  snare.**  At 
chap.  iii.  21,  **He  only  who  hath  un- 
derstanding understands  about  the 
spirit  of  a  man,**  &c.  which  Mendles- 
sohn thus  interprets  agreeably  to  the 
accents,  adding  as  an  explanation,  that 
**  the  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the 
soul  is  subtle  and  exceedingly  deep.** 
At  chap.  iv.  13, 14,  Uie  Tran^tor  sup- 
poses an  allusion  to  the  murmurings 
of  the  discontented  people,  desirous  of 
raising  Jeroboam  to  the  throne.  At 
chap.  V.  1,  Mendlessohn  explains  ike 
fods  by  the  wicked,  but  the  subsequent 
notes  rather  justify  the  common  mean- 
ing, OS  rashness  or  precipitation  in 
vowing  is  spoken  of,  to  which  the  term 
foUy  answers  best.  Ibid,  verse  9,  is 
rendered,  **  Even  the  master  of  a  field 
is  served  by  others,''*  At  chap.  vii.  1, 
for  is  the  potential  may  be  is  substi- 
tuted, and  the  Latin  gives  "esta&'- 
miando,^'  which  answers  to  it.  Men- 
dlessohn considers  that  going  to  the 
house  of  mourning  is  for  the  purpose 
of  comforting  it.  His  whole  note  on 
verse  4,  which  is  worth  subjoining,  is 
us  follows : — 

**  It  i8  not  in  the  house  of  constant 
feasting  and  mirth  that  the  happiness  of 
man  is  really  found.  On  the  contrary,  the 
wise  do  not  close  their  eyes  from  behold- 
ing the  afflictions  and  troubles  of  the  sons 
of  men,  but  go  to  the  house  of  mourning, 
and  comfort  him  who  is  in  hard  case,  and 
cheer  those  who  are  in  bitterness  of  soul, 
and  by  their  conversation  raise  up  the 
fallen ;  and  this  is  the  happiness  they  de- 
light in,  and  the  prosperity  they  really 
desire.  Not  so  the  fools.  They  have  no 
enjoyment  but  in  the  house  of  feasting  and 
revelry ;  and  if  they  see  '  foiling  knees,' 
they  hide  themselves firom  them."  (p.  235.) 

We  miss,  however,  the  beautifiil 
moral  in  our  translation  of  verse  S, 
*^  for  by  the  sadness  of  the  countenance 
the  heart  is  made  better."  Mr.  Preston 
renders  it,  ^^  for  in  sadness  of  counte- 
nance the  heart  maj  be  cheerful.** 
Mendlessohn  combines  both  ideas  in 
liis  note.  At  verse  7,  the  new  render- 
ini^  is,  **  the  oppression  of  fools  will 
drive  a  wise  man  mad."    At  verse  16| 
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"  Look  not  for  justice  too  much,"  and 
in  the  Latin,  **Ne  sis nimium  Justus;** 
on  which  Mendlessohn  remarks,  that  to 
be  just  to  an  extreme  will  lead  to  dis- 
appointment ;  and  Mr.  Preston  refers 
it  to  verse  19  (20),  where  it  is  said, 
"  there  is  no  good  man  in  the  world 
who  never  does  wrong,  and  therefore 
you  must  not  expect  it."  At  verse  26 
the  term  woman  is  substituted  ab- 
stractedly for  the  woman,  but  Mendles- 
sohn softens  the  inference,  by  in- 
terpreting the  phrase  "  as  an  epithet  of 
carnal  lust  and  desire,"  as  an  occasion 
of  both  those  evils,  a  net  and  a  snare 
to  entrap  souls,  and  like  iron  fetters 
to  bind  him  who  is  decoyed  by  it. 
Mr.  Preston  agrees  with  him,  but 
agreeably  to  his  principles  of  literal 
translation,  retains  the  word  woman  in 
the  text. 

At  chap.  viii.  Verse  8,  he  says  wind 
instead  of  spirit,  and  explains  it  of  the 
pestilence,  which  penetrates  every- 
where. At  chap.  xii.  5,  he  doubts  whe- 
ther the  almond-tree  quite  expresses  the 
idea,  as  it  has  a  pink  blossom ;  but 
does  not  propose  any  other.  On  the 
words  "  the  grasshopper  will  become 
inactive,"  he  supposes  it  metaphorically 
to  mean,  one  who  was  once  as  nimble 
as  a  grasshopper,  and  all  agility  and 
vigour.  At  verse  13,  he  retains  the 
expletive  duti/  with  the  Latin  officium^ 
and  paraphrases  it  "this  belongs  to 
all  men,"  adding  that  it  is  more  li- 
terally rendered  "  this  is  the  whole  of 
man,  i.  e.  the  sum  and  substance  and 
end  of  man's  existence  ....  or,  as 
the  Rabbins  express  it,  the  foundation 
and  end  of  man." 

There  is  a  note  at  chap.  x.  5,  which 
is  certainly  below  the  dignity  of  the 
subject.  "  Solomon  speaks  here  of 
the  errors  of  kings  in  the  most  ex- 
tenuating terms,  as  if  unwilling  to 
allow  that  they  can  be  guilty  of  any- 
thing worse  than  a  mistake."  If  this 
had  been  Mendlessohn's  we  should 
have  been  less  surprised,  but  it  is  not, 
and  we  recommend  the  author  to  ex- 
punge it.  Solomon  may  have  specified 
an  evil  to  wliich  princes  are  exposed, 
without  meaning  to  deny  that  they 
cannot  be  guilty  of  a  greater.  If  we 
were  annotating  on  the  text,  we  should 
feel  inclined  to  quote  the  complaint  of 
Diocletian  in  Vopiscus,  "  Colhgunt  se 
quatuor  aut  qumque  circa  mapera- 
torcm,  atque  ....  veritatem  ad  aures 


principis  appellere  non  sinunt.  Sit 
bonus,  sapiens,  cautus,^-decipitur  im- 
perator."  It  is  curious,  in  connexion 
with  the  note  referred  to,  that  Mr. 
Preston  himself  charges  Mendlessohn 
with  forgetting  the  dignity  of  scrip- 
tural poetry  on  some  occasions.  See 
np.  218,  259.  He  admits,  too,  that 
Mendlessohn  is  sometimes  frivolous, 
a  fault,  we  may  observe,  which  is  not 
uncommon  in  tne  rabbinical  writers. 

Mr.  Preston,  at  p.  94,  apologises  for 
the  use  of  modern  terms.  Indeed  they 
deserve  the  name  of  modernisms,  as 
in  the  introduction  to  section  ix,  ^*  the 
literary  man;"  at  c.  vii.  7,  joking^ 
where  jesting  yro}x\d  sound  better;  ana 
at  verse  27,  "Lo!  this  a  reason  I 
found ;  compilation  told  it  to  me ;  for 
fact  must  be  laid  to  fact,  to  find  out  a 
theory."*  For  the  expression  "wise 
man,*  he  substitutes  philosopher,  which 
is  Hellenistic  rather  than  Hebrew. 
He  does  not  employ  the  word  vaniiy 
so  often  as  our  translators,  but  some- 
times renders  the  original  ^an  by 
unsatisfactory,  and  sometimes  by  tran^ 
sitory. 

In  treating  some  of  the  more  diffi- 
cult passages  he  employs  the  "  obliqua 
oratio,"  considering  that  the  author  is 
not  expressing  his  own  opinions,  "  but 
the  inferences  which  would  necessarily 
follow  from  an  imperfect  view  of  the 
divine  government."  (p.  viii.)  In- 
stances will  be  found  at  c.  iii.  19-22, 
and  c.  ix.  1-13.  He  calls  this  mode 
of  rendering  a  very  important  feature 
in  his  version  of  tne  latter  part  of  the 
book.  (p.  289.) 

We  have  thus  given  the  student  an 
idea  of  this  new  translation  and  com- 
mentary. He  will  probably  agree  with 
us  that  it  deserves  to  be  ranged  along 
with  other  commentaries,  although  the 
changes  which  it  proposes,  admitting 
them  to  be  improvements,  are  not  so 
strikingly  such  as  to  cast  former  writers 
into  the  shade.  Still  we  believe  that 
Mr.  Preston  has  opened  a  source  of 
criticism  in  aid  of  translation  and  of 
annotation,  which  ought  not  to  be 
neglected,  but  which  aU  students  who 
have  more  than  ordinary  objects  in 
view  will  do  well  to  consult.    And  we 


*  At  p.  258  he  considers  the  method 
which  Solomon  adopted  as  closely  an- 
alogous to  tliat  of  inductioo,  and  in- 
cidentally mentioDed  bore. 
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would  take  this  opportunity  of  sug- 
gesting, that  a  selection  of  rabbinical 
comments  upon  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
for  which  probably  sufficient  ma- 
terials exist,  would  be  a  desirable  com- 
panion to  this  production. 


The  Antiquities  of  Egypt,  By  William 
Osburn,  Junr,  8t70.  pp.  236. 
AVE  are  sometimes  inclined  to  wish 
that  the  word  superficial^  with  its  cog- 
nates and  synonymes,  had  never  been 
invented,  as  if  it  occasionjdly  helps  to 
check  pretenders  to  knowledge,  it 
also  tends  to  repress  a  laudable  desire 
of  moderate  acquirement.  The  world 
would  be  in  a  semi-barbarous  stote,  if 
there  were  a  recognised  and  exclusive 
aristocracy  in  learning,  and  if  no  one 
were  permitted  to  taste  who  had  not 
the  means  and  opportunities  oi drinking 
deep.,  as  Pope  expresses  it  in  a  cele- 
brated line.  Notwithstanding  the  li- 
ability of  shallow  draughts  to  intoxicate 
the  brain,  and  the  sobering  nature  of 
large  ones,  when  the  beverage  is 
Pierian,  there  is  something  honourable 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under 
limited  circumstances,  or  circum- 
scribed leisure;  and  to  Pope's  des- 
potic aphorism  we  may  reply  in  the 
language  of  Tibullus, 

Quod  si  deficiant  vires,  aadacia  ccrte 
Laus  erit ;  in  magnis  et  volaisse  sat  est. 

El.  b.  If  X.  5. 

The  word  'O'drifiaSia,  though  we  al- 
low the  force  of  the  sarcastic  examples 
in  Theophrastus  (Char.  27),  is  a  bug- 
bear of  the  same  kind.  That  some  in- 
conveniences must  attend  the  late  pur- 
suit of  learning,  and  that  the  labour 
must  sometimes  fail  of  its  object,  is 
undeniable.  Yet  surely  some  praise 
is  due  to  those,  "  qui,  a^ant  meprise 
dans  leur  jeunesse  les  sciences  et  les 
exercices,  veulent  reparer  cette  negli- 
gence, dans  un  age  avance."  *  No  one 
thinks  of  blaming  Comaro  for  devot- 
ing his  attention  to  health  at  so  late  a 
period  of  life  as  he  did ;  and  in  most 
cases  the  tardy  reparation  of  an  error 
deserves  honour  rather  than  blame. 
We  have  no  term  in  our  language  by 
which  to  render  the  Greek  expression, 
but  perhaps  it  is  well  that  we  have  not. 


*  We  quote  the  diffuse  translation  of 
La  Bruyere,  as  the  scholar  can  easily  refer 
to  the  original,  if  be  wuHaa  it. 


since  ridicule  is  thus  deprived  of  a 
shafl  which  it  would  aim  with  no  sliffht 
effect.  The  French  phrase  "  Une 
tardive  instruction  **  wants  the  terse- 
ness of  the  Greek. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these 
remdrks  by  the  size  of  the  yolume 
now  before  us.  When  compared  with 
the  publications  of  the  French  Insti- 
tute, of  Belzoni,  or  of  Sir  Gardiner 
Wilkinson,  this  modest  volume  shrinks, 
and  prudently  declines  a  competition 
with  such  gigantic  adversaries.  Ne- 
vertheless it  has  its  use,  and  there  is  a 
department  which  it  can  respectably 
fill.  In  these  days  of  extensive  reac^* 
ing,  some  knowledge  of  Egyptian  an- 
tiquities is  necessary  to  every  histo- 
rical, and  still  more  to  every  Biblical, 
student.  But  the  difficulty  is,  how  to 
combine  the  requisite  degree  of  know- 
ledge, which  is  not  very  great,  with 
the  expensive  publications  mentioned 
above.  Here  Mr.  Osburn*s  work 
comes  in,  as  if  to  relieve  the  student 
from  a  difficulty.  It  is  precisely  the 
kind  of  volume  that  was  wanted  to 
convey  some  knowledge  of  the  subject 
without  withdrawing  attention  from 
the  regular  course  of  study.  Those 
too  who  design  to  make  deeper  re- 
searches will  find  this  volume  a  useful 
introduction  to  begin  with,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  copious  table  of  contents. 
Mr.  Osburn,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Li- 
terature, has  published  some  other 
works  on  the  subject  of  Ancient 
Egypt,  so  that  the  reader  may  de- 
pend on  having  the  work,  not  of 
an  intruder,  but  of  an  experienced 
investigator.  The  fourth  chapter,  on 
the  Kecovery  of  the  Mode  of  reading 
Hieroglyphics,  is  the  one  which  pos- 
sesses the  most  peculiar  interest,  as 
being  newest  to  most  readers.  Per- 
haps they  will  do  well  to  b^n  with  it, 
though  not  the  first  in  order.  The 
topics  of  Egyptian  religion,  monu- 
ments, arts,  literature,  and  history, 
with  the  scripture  references,  will  be 
perused  with  pleasure,  increased  bj 
the  numerous  illustrations,  as  well  in 
plates  as  in  vignettes,  with  which  this 
volume  is  embellished.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  it  is  a  desirable  addition  and 
ornament  to  every  library,  that  does 
not  ostentatiously  disdain  single  yo- 
lumes  upon  such  subjects  as  this. 
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Mesmerutm  and  its  Opponents,  By 
Greorge  Sandby,  Vicar  of  Flixton^ 
and  late  Chaplain  to  the  Sheriff. 
Part.  11. 

MR.  SANDBY  is  a  dignified  clergy- 
man, of  high  reputation  for  the  ortho- 
doxy of  his  sentiments,  the  variety  of 
his  attainments,  the  correctness  oi  his 
conduct,  and  the  benevolence  of  his 
disposition.  He  has  filled  the  post  of 
chaplain  to  the  sheriff  of  his  county, 
and  the  honour  of  a  rural  deanery 
has  been  offered  him.  Now,  to  a  per- 
son in  this  exalted  situation,  and  with 
the  fairest  and  most  flattering  pros- 
pects before  him,  it  might  seem  to 
some  to  have  been  an  incautious  step 
voluntarily  to  have  entered  the  mysti- 
cal circle  of  mesmerism^  while  yet  its 
fame  was  dubious  and  its  success  un- 
certain; to  have  mingled  with  its 
warmest  votaries,  to  have  attended  its 
esoteric  meetings,  to  have  practised  its 
powerful  arts,  to  have  supported  and 
recorded  its  remedial  powers,  to  have  as- 
sociated with  its  professors,  and  lastly 
to  have  openly  proclaimed  from  the 

Eress  its  truth  and  certainty,  and  to 
ave  foretold  its  ultimate  triumph 
over  all  enmity  and  all  detraction.  But 
Mr.  Sandby  has  preferred  following 
the  conviction  of  conscience  rather 
than  the  solicitations  of  interest.  He 
saw,  he  examined,  he  was  convinced, 
and  he  proclaimed  his  belief.  He  de- 
fended mesmerism  against  the  clamour 
of  its  many  enemies,  and  he  explained 
it  amidst  the  doubt  and  uncertainty  of 
many  of  its  friends.  He  is  now  known 
as  one  of  its  warmest  and  most  suc- 
cessful advocates,  and  he  has  also  prac- 
tised it  to  the  relief  of  many,  though 
in  that  limited  way  which  prudence 
and  propriety  suggested,  and  only 
when  a  sense  of  duty  called,  as  among 
his  poorer  neighbours  in  his  own  vi- 
cinity, when  as  if  by  magical  power 
he  has  assuaged  the  pains  of  disease, 
raised  the  feeble  and  sick  from  their 
affliction,  and  received  thanks  from 
many  a  grateful  heart  for  restoration 
to  health,  produced  without  the  appli- 
cation of  a  painful  operation  or  at  a 
ruinous  expense. 

We  have  need  only  to  mention  that, 
his  first  volume  having  attracted  so 
much  attention  as  to  go  through  more 
than  one  edition,  Mr.  Sandby  has  here 
added  another  we  think  still  more  at- 
tractive, in  which  he  has  more  largely 


unfolded  its  principles,  explained  its 
practice,  removed  ill-founded  objec- 
tions, and  recorded  useful  and  im- 
portant facts.  He  had  shown  its  pro- 
gress in  other  countries,  as  well  as  in 
our  own,  in  Germany,  in  France,  and 
in  America,  in  his  former  part ;  he  had 
given  a  list  of  the  persons  eminent  for 
scientific  attainments  who  had  sup- 
ported it.  He  now  in  his  fiflh  chapter 
discourses  on  the  danger  of  mesmerism, 
a  chapter  full  of  important  and  neces^ 
sary  information  ;  in  his  next,  he  very 
satisfactorily  removes  the  objection 
which  has  been  raised  by  some  from  its 
presumed  miraculous  aspect,  and  sets 
at  rest  the  conscientious  apprehensions 
of  the  Christian.  After  this,  he  ex- 
plains many  of  the  marvels  and  fancied 
miracles  mentioned  in  history,  by  re- 
ferring them  to  mesmeric  influence, 
then  unknown  or  concealed  and  fur- 
tively practised  ;  and  lastly,  he  gives 
useful  practical  directions  for  the  mes- 
meriser,  as  a  guide  to  his  operations. 
The  subject  of  clairvoyance^  which 
has  startled  so  many,  and  is  still  a 
stumbling-block  of  offence,  will  be 
found  ably  treated  by  him,  together 
with  other  very  singular  phenomena, 
as  lightness  of  body  *  and  speaking 
strange  languages.  These  subjects  are 
all  carefully  treated  of,  and  very  ap- 
propriate analogies  produced :  in  fact 
the  volume  is  a  very  complete  treatise 


*  The  No.  3  of  the  Appendix,  on 
Lightness  of  Body,  is  much  and  curiously 
dwelt  upon  by  the  reverend  writer.  He 
mentioDS  a  case  of  one  Martha  Brossier 
{Anglicif  Miss  Brush) ^  who  was  lifted  up 
above  the  heads  of  several  strong  men, 
who  were  pulling  her  downwards:  of 
Richard  Jones,  who  was  found  suspended 
in  the  air,  with  bis  hands  flat  against  a 
beam :  and  of  a  Devonshire  young  lady,  who 
ran  up  the  sides  of  the  room  to  the  ceiling, 
impossible  as  it  may  seem,  where  she  re- 
mained  immovable  on  her  feet  several 
minutes,  her  clothes  being  unaltered  (Mr. 
Sandby  says)  in  their  usual  position,  as  if 
by  some  supernatural  law  she  had  the 
power  of  changing  the  centre  of  gravity  ; 
and  of  Mr.  Lawson's  children  at  Bristol, 
who  were  all  pulled  towards  the  ceiling  with 
great  force,  so  that  they  were  all  tired  of 
holding  them.  Sometimes  they  were  SUS" 
pended  in  the  air.  Mr.  Sandby  himself 
we  believe  did  not  see  any  of  the  cases, 
except  that  of  the  Devonshire  young  lady  ; 
but  the  others  Are  on  the  best  authority. 
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in  itself,  touching  on  all  the  most  im- 
portant points,  and  removing  many  con- 
troversial objections.  To  Mr.  Sand- 
by's  high  consideration  of  the  great 
pillar  and  support  of  mesmerism  in 
this  country?  we  cordially  agree,  nor 
can  Dr.  EUiotson's  knowledge,  perse- 
verance, courage,  and  contempt  of  all 
popular  clamour,  and  even  of  all  pro- 
fessional enmity  and  opposition,  be  too 
highly  estimated  or  too  liberally  ac- 
knowledged. Dr.  Elliotson,  when 
firmly  convinced  that  a  new  and  great 
remedial  agent  was  presented  to  him, 
by  which  the  afflictions  of  humanity 
might  be  lightened  or  removed,  with  a 
detennination  worthy  of  his  talents 
and  character,  at  once,  in  spite  of  all 
hazard,  and  against  the  dictates  of 
mere  worldly  prudence,  avowed  his 
belief;  threw  his  fame  and  his  for- 
tune at  once  into  the  scale ;  struggled 
for  years  a^inst  the  united  forces  of 
incredulity,  bigotry,  personal  jealousy, 
and  professional  interest ;  sacrificed  to 
this  one  great  object  the  accustomed 
rewards  of  his  daily  toil  and  the  grateful 
leisure  of  his  evening  studies ;  year 
after  year  in  private  conversation,  in 
public  lecture,  by  arcument,  by  expe- 
riment, single,  or  with  his  small  phQo« 
sophic  circle  assisting  him,  he  perse- 
vered :  the  pulpit  thundered,  the  lec- 
ture-room threatened,  his  brethren 
secretly  sneered  or  openly  laughed,  the 
patient  became  alarmed,  the  family 
apothecary  was  questioned ;  old  women 
were  told  it  was  Satanic,  youn<j  women 
were  warned  not  to  be  a/o;i«  with  mes- 
merisers ;  objections  pealed  and  rattled 
from  all  quarters,  virtue  became  aw- 
fully alarmed,  and  science  was  stupi- 
fied  with  astonishment, 

"  Mussabat  tacito  mediciDa  timore." 

Till  truth  at  last  began  to  prevail. 
"  You  may  make  what  laws  you  will," 
said  Pascal  to  the  Jesuits,  *^  but  if  the 
earth  turns  round  it  will  continue  to 
turn  in  spite  of  you.'*  The  clouds  of 
doubt  and  apprehension  cleared  away. 
Men  of  science  and  thought  acknow- 
ledged their  error,  and  added  their 
substantial  though  late  assistance ;  and 
at  length  the  name  of  Dr.  Elliotson 
has  emerged  out  of  all  temporary  ob- 
scurities even  brighter  and  purer  than 
before : — 

"  Inque  dies  snrgens  caput  altim  effert.'' 


Hints  on  the  Art  of  Catechising^  ^. 
By  Edward  Bather,  A,M, 

THE  present  is  a  posthumous  work, 
edited  by  the  widow  of  the  Archdea- 
con. In  1835  he  delivered  a  Charge 
to  the  clergy  of  the  archdeaconry  of 
Salop  on  scriptural  education,  and 
he  promised  from  his  experience  as  a 
catechist  to  develope  his  method  still 
further,  and  to  explain  and  illustrate 
it  by  means  of  specmiens.  But  so  nu- 
merous were  his  engagements,  that  it 
was  not  till  within  three  months  of 
the  close  of  his  life  that  he  was  able 
to  attempt  to  do  so.  He  then  com- 
menced the  present  work,  and  hoped 
to  have  produced  a  volume  which 
would  have  served  as  a  manual  for  the 
teacher,  whether  clergyman  or  school- 
master ;  and  which,  besides  instruction 
in  the  art  of  catechising,  would  have 
contained  much  catechetical  matter 
on  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church.  While 
the  Archdeacon*s  strength  lasted,  he 
pursued  his  object  with  zeal  and 
energy,  and  during  the  wearisome 
hours  of  a  lingering  illness,  and  in  a 
state  of  almost  total  blindness,  ^^his 
great  pleasure  and  his  daily  business 
lay  in  the  dictation  of  these  pages,  till 
his  increasing  weakness  obbg^  him 
to  cease  from  his  labours." 

The  excellent  Charge  on  Scriptural 
Education  is  reprinted  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  work.  This  is  followed 
hj  the  "Hints;"  the  author  with 
his  usual  candour  mentioningthat he 
studied  ^^  Herberfs  CountryParson," 
and  particularly  the  chapter  entitled 
The  Parson  catechising ;  "  and  there 
(he  says)  I  found  all  I  wanted.  There 
is  nothing  I  am  about  to  say  which  is 
not  reducible  to  some  head  or  other 
of  this  little  document ;  and  all  I  want 
to  teach  you,  is  to  enter  into  it,  and 
to  act  upon  it,  as  I  have  done  myself." 
The  Hints  on  Catechising  are  divided 
into  several  sections — as  ^Showing 
how  the  Catechist  should  put  his 
questions," — how  he  may  turn  to  ac- 
count the  blunders  of  his  pupils, — il- 
lustration by  fables  and  anecdotes. 
Tlie  second  part  treats  of  the  baptis- 
mal covenant — the  Creed — the  Articles 
of  the  Church  from  i.  to  xn. — ^the 
Commandments,  Sacraments,  &c.  and 
ends  with  the  subject  of  confirmation. 
We  must  emphatically  pronounce  this 
little  work  to  be  an  inestimable  trea- 
sure to  all  those,  whether  clergyman, 
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schoolmaster,  or  parent,  who  wish  to 
educate  the  youn^  in  a  well-grounded 
knowledge  of  Scripture,  gained  by  ac- 
curacy and  attention.  There  is  nothing 
by  which  this  purpose  can  be  effected 
that  is  wanting  in  this  little  volume ; 
and  whoever  makes  use  of  it  may  be 
sure  that  he  is  instructing  according 
to  the  Articles  and  Liturgy  of  our 
Church,  and  that  he  is  feeding  his  little 
tender  flock  with  the  ^*  sincere  milk  of 
the  Word." 


Wood  Notes;  the  Silviludia  Poetiea  of 
C.  SorbiemiSi  Src,  By  R.  C.  Coxe. 
M.  CASIMIR  SORBIEVUS  was 
a  Polonese,  born  in  1595.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Wilna,  Ladisiaus 
YI.  personally  conferring  on  him  his 
doctor's  degree.  He  made  him  also  his 
chaplain  and  his  companion  in  his 
hunting  parties.  To  this  circumstance 
we  are  indebted  for  the  Silviludia,  His 
death  took  place  in  1640.  These  poems 
did  not  receive  his  finishing  touch,  and, 
the  translator  says,  were  not  included 
in  any  edition  of  his  works,  previously 
to  that  printed  at  Fans  in  1759.  Ca- 
simir  has  a  great  name  among  the 
modem  masters  of  the  Latin  lyre. 
Grotius,  himself  an  excellent  Latin 
poet,  says,  '*  Non  solum  eequant,  sed 
interdum  superavit  ilaccum."  High 
praise  this!  and  Coleridge  writes, — 
*'^  AfleriLiUcretius  and  Statins,  I  know 
no  poet  who  can  be  compared  for  sub- 
limity of  ideas  to  Casimir  Sorbievus." 
The  comparison  is  rather  odd ;  but 
more  so  is  the  assertion,  that  **  his  lan- 
guage is  worthy  of  any  poet  of  the 
Augustan  age.''  This  is  not  the  case ; 
several  inaccuracies  in  language  and 
metre  are  to  be  foimd  in  his  works, 
among  which  we  recollect  (for  we 
have  not  his  poems  by  us)  that  he 
makes  the  last  syllable  of  "  Temerc" 
long,  against  all  possible  authority.  Dr. 
Joseph  Warton  it  appears  charges  him 
with  a  redundancy  of  glittering  con- 
ceits, from  which  assuredly  he  is  not 
free,  and  the  translator  admits  that 
"  the  portion  of  his  works  now  in  the 
reader's  hands  is  more  liable  to  this 
charge  than  any  other ;  but,"  he  adds, 
"  some  excuse  may  be  found  or  felt 
for  them  in  the  buoyant  playfulness  of 
spirit,  from  which  they  appear  to 
spring."  We  cannot  anbrd  room  for 
the  original,  but  we  give  the  transla- 


1. 
Gentle  dews  of  early  morning, 

Which  descending,  Heaven's  own  lending. 
Are  with  sparkling  eyes  adorning 

Flowers,  all  beauteous  colours  blending, 
Ye,  who  gleam  in  budding  shells. 
Where  the  flowing  meadow  swells. 

II. 

Wakeful,  ye  from  eastern  bowers 
Flora  tend,  her  herbs  to  send  her, 

While  from  silver  urns  your  showers 
Do  the  parch'd  mead  thankAil  render; 

Silent  rain  I  by  bright  dawn  given. 

Fattening  drops  from  teeming  heaven. 

III. 
Glistening  milk  of  yellow  morn, 

From  the  nipple  straggling  tipple, 
Little  pets  in  perfume  born ; 

While  with  ruby  lips  whose  ripple. 
Wreathed  smiles,  the  roses  press. 
Courting  mother's  fond  carcfss. 

IV. 

little  stars  of  night  retiring, 

Heaven's  distilling,  each  drop  spilling ; 
Bright  stars  ye,  the  swains  admiring, 

Tears,  the  flow'rets  meek  eyes  filling, 
As  with  dewy  cheeks  they  mourn 
Night's  departure,  day's  return. 

V. 

Friendly  dews,  with  faithful  guiding. 
Show  where  roving,  feeding,  loving, 

Sought  the  stag  at  last  his  hiding, 
Cautious  through  the  covert  moving,— 

Show  your  King  the  cloven  horn. 

Gentle  dews  of  early  mom  1 

These  translations  are  followed  by 
ten  sonnets,  called  **  Musings  at  Tyne- 
mouth." 

SONNET  V. 
THE  LADY  CHAPEL. 

Beneath  yon  heavenward-tending  tracery, 

Against  God's  altar  fixed,  and  close  as  the' 
Twould  undermine  it,  see  that  chapel  grow, 

Like  parasite  upon  a  goodly  tree,— 
Mother  of  Him,  our  only  hope— our  all,— 

By  Him  beloved  and  honoured  I  Virgin  pore  f 
Meek,  gentle,  suffering  woman  I  to  endure 

Submissive,  all  unskilled  to  strive,  we  call 
Thy   memory  bleat,— throughout  the  world 
thrice  blest  1 

But  temples,  adoration,  O,  Rome,  Rome  I 
Why  wouldst  thou  that  each  gentler  thought 
become 

A  lure  to  catch  the  soul  ?  Enchantress, rest ! 
Force  not  thy  God  th'  avenging  arm  to  bare,— 
In  pity  to  thyself,  beware— beware  I 

THE  DOWN. 

Now  to  the  open  Down,  whose  graceful  swell. 
Like  rise  and  fall  of  measured  harmony. 

Allures  to  placid  thought.    How  oft  o'er  me 
Have  these  wide  undulations  thrown  a  spell 
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More  powerful  on  the  soul  than  proudest  dome 
Upreared  by  mortal  magic  1    Here  how  oft, 

Dreamily  wandering  to  the  guidance  soft 
Of  distant  sheep-bell,  have  thick  visions 
come 

Of  things  unearthly !    Oh ,  that  stiU  my  heart. 
Though  world-worn  all  and  weary,  yet  may 

feel 
The  soothing  sadness  powerful  to  heal  I 
Soft  hills,  sweet  valleys,  play  your  wonted 

part. 
And  thou,  my  dull  thought,  put  thy  sorrow  by. 
And  mount  mid  buoyant  larks  to  yon  bright 

sky. 
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similarly  to  the  Latin  versions  in  the 
editions  of  olden  times.  Of  the  text 
and  annotations  we  need  but  say  little, 
as  they  will  at  once  commend  them- 
selves to  the  reader.  Mr.  Donaldson 
belongs  to  the  eclectic  school,  and  does 
not  bundly  follow  any  one  of  his  pre- 
decessors, but  candidly  adopts  the 
best  suggestions,  from  whatever  quarter 
they  may  come,  and  he  has  thus  taken 
about  eighty  emendations  from  others, 
and  added  about  thirty  of  his  own. 
Many  out  of  this  number  are  only  or- 
thographical, but  others  of  course 
are  bolder  alterations ;  and,  with  re- 
sard  to  those  which  are  now  brought 
forward  for  the  first  time,  all  who 
know  the  sadly  corrupted  state  of 
Sophocles*  text  will  gladly  welcome 
any  fresh  light  upon  its  obscurities, 
and  we  are  sure  that,  in  spite  of  the 
labours  of  the  Grermans,  much  still  re- 
mains to  be  done  before  Brunk*s  old 
boast  can  be  realised,  (fondly  as  he 
hoped  that  his  edition  had  fulfilled  it,) 
or  it  can  be  truly  said  "  ut  long& 
barbaric  concreti  squaloris  nulla  rc- 
linquatur  macula!" 

We  will  merely  notice  two  of  Mr. 
Donaldson's  new  readings,  and  will 
then  pass  on  to  his  translation.  In 
line  130  of  the  Par(K2o5,  there  has  Ions 
been  one  of  those  loci  vexati  which 
have  exercised  the  acumen  of  every 
successive  editor.  All  the  MSS.  seem 
to  have  xp^^^^  icava^fis  VTrcponrtar; 
Brunk  proposed  imtponXiais ;  Emper 
vTrfpoTrKrjVTas ;  Hermann  and  Dindorf 
imfpoTTTas ;  and  Bockh  imtpoirrtias ; 
but  none  of  the  emendations  gives 
any  satisfactory  sense.  Mr.  Donald- 
son would  read  the  passage  thus, 

TToXXo)  pevfuzTi  irpoayuro'OfUvavs 
Xpv(Tov,  Kava^Jl  o  inrtp&irXovs. 


The  Antigofie  of  Sophocles,  in  Greek 
and  English,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  John  William  Donald- 
son, B.D, 

IN  the  preface  to  the  work  before 
us,  Mr.  Donaldson  tells  us  that  no 
fewer  than  eighteen  works,  editions, 
translations,  and  essays,  referrinff  to 
the  Antigone  have  appeared  in  Ger- 
many since  its  revival  on  the  Berlin 
stage.  All  this  enthusiasm,  however, 
has  met  with  no  response  in  England, 
and,  until  the  present  edition,  the  last 
efforts  of  English  scholars,  either  for 
Sophocles  in  general  or  his  Antigone 
in  particular,  were  Elnisley's  Scholia 
Romana  in  1825,  and  Dr.  Graisford*s 
edition  in  1826.  It  was  therefore  high 
time  for  some  fresh  exertion  of  Eng- 
lish scholarship,  to  compete  with  these 
continental  editions,  more  particularly 
as  during  the  last  twenty  years  more 
has  been  done  towards  elucidating  the 
text  of  Sophocles  than  all  the  efforts 
of  previous  editors  had  accomplished, 
and  the  labours  of  such  critics  as  Her- 
mann, Dindorf,  and  Wex,  have  really 
shed  a  completely  new  light  upon  the 
many  difficulties  which  had  been  ac- 
cumulated by  the  successive  blunders 
of  generations  of  copyists.  Mr.  Do- 
naldson has  accordingly  undertaken  to 
supply  the  deficiency,  and  the  present 
puDiication  (he  tells  us)  may  be  taken 
"  as  a  specimen  and  an  earnest"  of 
his  intentions  respecting  all  the  re- 
maining pla^s. 

He  has  given  us  in  the  volume  be- 
fore us  ;  1 .  The  original  text,  in  which 
he  has  taken  advantage  of  the  best 
emendations  of  modern  scholars,  and 
has  also  added  not  a  few  conjectures 
of  his  own ;  2.  A  very  copious  body  of 
notes  and  illustrations,  which  abound 
with  acute  criticism  and  learning ;  and 
3.  An  English  translation,  which  is 
printed  in  parallel  pages  with  the  text, 
7 


and  his  conjecture  appears  to  lis  by 
far  the  most  reasonable  which  has 
ever  been  proposed.  (See  his  note  on 
the  line,  where  he  brings  forward  se- 
veral quotations  to  illustrate  his  cor- 
rection.) 

The  other  is  in  line  601,  where  the 
chorus  bursts  into  that  sublime  address 
to  Jove,  which  Mr.  Donaldson  corrects 
as  follows : — 

T€av,  7j€v,  bvvao'iv  ris  dv^p&if 
xmcf^atrla  /earao'yoc, 
TOLV  oijff  vTTVos  oip?i  iToo  6  nafyKpoTris  oiJr' 
dKOfiOToi  dtoirns 
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All  the  commentators  stumble  over 
the  passage,  since  the  metre  shews  that 
there  is  a  fault  somewhere,  but  Mr. 
Donaldson  is  the  first  who  has  ven- 
tured to  alter  the  fine  words  d^a/xaroi 
3(S)v  fjLTJv€s  into  the  common  ^place 
cucdfiaroL  6€ovt€s  firjV€s.  He  says,  in 
his  note,  "  What  are  the  months  of  the 

fods  ?  The  Atoy  fxcyaXov  €PtavT6i  of 
[omer  (B.  ii.  134),  are  by  no  means 
a  parallel.**  But  surely  this  criticism 
is  wrong.  Does  not  poetry  con- 
tinually try  to  map  out  the  eternity 
of  the  gods  by  metaphors  taken  from 
time  f  and  thus  "  the  months  of  the 
gods  "  and  "  the  years  of  great  Jove  " 
are  strictly  parallel,  and,  perhaps,  are 
alike  derived  from  that  stupendous 
idea  in  Hindoo  mythology,  the  days 
and  nights  of  BrahmOy  which  also  may 
in  its  turn  be  derived  from  some  dim 
tradition,  in  the  primitive  world,  of  the 
Creation,  as  we  have  it  recorded  in 
Genesis. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  translation, 
which,  in  truth,  forms  one  of  the  most 
novel  features  of  the  volume.  The 
Germans  have  for  some  time  discovered 
that  their  own  tongue  is  a  far  better 
medium  of  translation  from  the  Greek 
than  the  Latin  could  ever  be,  and 
Miiller's  Eumenides,  Franz's  Oresteia, 
and  other  similar  works,  are  beginning 
to  establish  the  custom ;  but  hitherto 
English  scholars  have  appeared  to 
shrmk  from  the  temerity  of  placing 
English  in  such  close  juxta-position 
with  the  Greek.  But  surely  the  fear 
in  its  very  nature  must  be  groundless. 
The  language  which  bears  the  riches 
of  Shakspere  and  Milton  need  not 
fear  to  stand  vis-a-vis  with  any  other 
on  the  earth.  Let  our  scholars  but 
study  their  own  native  tongue  as  they 
have  studied  that  of  ancient  Rome, 
and  they  will  find  all  the  little  advan- 
tages which  the  latter  derives  from  its 
classical  resemblance  fur  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  copiousness 
and  freedom  of  expression,  but,  above 
all,  by  the  living  swell  of  the  English. 


Latin,  even  in  the  hands  of  Cicero,  has 
a  stiif,  stilted  walk,  and  can  never  keep 
pace  with  the  graceful  activity  of  the 
Greek ;  and  we  should  say  that,  if  even 
English  is  left  behind,  how  much  less 
can  Latin  even  keep  it  within  sight  !* 

This  is  the  first  instance,  we  believe, 
of  an  edition  of  a  Greek  play  with  an 
English  verse  translation  bj  its  side, 
but  we  are  confident  that  it  will  not 
*  be  the  last.  Let  us  henceforth  discard 
Latin,  and  boldly  speak  in  our  own 
tongue,  and  a  clearer  and  sounder  in- 
sight into  the  higher  meanings  of  Greek 
tragedy  will  be  the  certain  conse- 
quence. Such  editions  as  these  seem 
to  bring  the  old  world  of  the  past  at 
once  into  juxtaposition  with  that  of 
the  present,  and  the  breath  of  modem 
life,  from  its  proximity,  warms  the  cold 
marble  of  antiquity.  For  it  is  not  by 
throwing  Greece  into  the  background, 
and,  as  it  were,  approaching  it  through 
a  Latin  interpreter,  that  we  can  gather 
the  most  wisdom  from  her  company ; 
but  rather  by  bringing  her  closer  to 
ourselves,  and  putting  out  of  view 
as  much  as  possible  all  that  use- 
lessly reminds  us  of  the  distance  be- 
tween us. 

In  the  present  translation,  Mr.  Do- 
naldson has  uniformly  given  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  text,  and  so  scrupulous 
indeed  is  his  exactness  that  even  the 
force  of  a  compound  word  is  almost 
always  preserved.  The  old  version  in 
Latin  prose  could  hardly  be  more 
faithful,  and  here  we  have  in  addition 
all  the  rhythm  of  blank  verse  to  give 
life  to  the  dialogue. 

We  are  far  from  holding  his  trans- 
lation as  perfect,  or  even  as  the  near- 
est possible  approximation  .thereto; 
but  we  certainly  consider  it  as  a  tri- 
umphant proof  that  poetical  spirit  is 
by  no  means  incompatible  with  the 
strictest  grammatical  fidelity ;  and  we 
know  of  no  better  way  of  testing  its 
merits  than  by  comparing  it  with 
the  "  standard "  translation  of  Dr. 
Franklin. 


*  We  remember  to  have  read  in  Nogarola's  preface  to  his  translation  of  Ocellus  a 
passage  where  he  actually  finds  fault  with  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio  for 
writing  in  Italian,  and  concludes  his  tirade  by  saying,  "  Non  possum  complures 
nostras  aetatis  prsestantissimos  homines  non  incusare,  qui  cum  Greecam  et  Latinam 
habeamus  linguam,  quae  quidem  nostrae  propriaeque  sunt,  lis  tamen  posthabitis,  in 
Etrusco  sermone  totam  atatem  inuiililer  eonterunt  /"  &c. 
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The  Anglo'Saxan  Version  of  the  Hex' 
ameron  of  St.  Basil ;  or^  "  Be  Oodes 
six  daga  weorcum.''^  And  the  Saxon 
remains  of  St,  BasiVs  Admonitio  ad 
JUiuin  spirituulein*  Now  first  printed 
from  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library^ 
with  a  Translation^  and  some  account 
of  the  Author,  By  Henry  W.  Nor- 
man, M,A,  Fellow  of  New  CoUege^ 
Oxford^  and  of  the  Ethnological  So' 
ciety,  London^  Sfc, 

OUR  public  libraries  iire  rich  in 
Anglo-Saxon  and  early  English  li- 
terature; but,  while  that  remains  only 
in  manuscript,  the  benefit  of  its  pre- 
serration,  and  even  the  knowledge  of 
its  existence,  are  of  a  very  limited 
extent.  The  reading  public,  there- 
fore, in  general,  and  Saxon  students 
in  particular,  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  learning,  zeal,  and  enterprise  of 
all  editors,  publishers,  and  promoters 
of  such  worKs  as  the  one  now  before 
us.  The  ExAMEBON  of  iElfric,  founded 
upon  the  *E^Tjfitpci>v  of  the  great  Ba- 
silius,  but  neither  a  literal  translation 
nor  strict  compend  of  the  eight  ho- 
milies to  which  the  original  extends, 
is  a  very  interesting,  curious,  and 
valuable  perfonnance.  The  language 
is  pure  West- Saxon,  unalloyed  by  fo- 
reign word  or  idiom ;  the  thoughts 
profound  yet  clear ;  lofty  without  ex- 
travagance ;  pious  and  devout,  yet  free 
from  bigotry  and  superstition.  The 
mystical  interpretation  of  "In  prin- 
cipio"  is  borrowed  from  Bede*s  Hex- 
ameron. 

The  "Advice  to  a  Son  Spiritual," 
though  incomplete,  is  also  a  valuable 
tract.  It  follows  closely  the  Latin 
text,  and  aflbrds  a  beautiful  proof  of 
^Ifric's  merits  as  a  translator.  His  own 
prologue  is  declared  by  Wanlcy  to  be 
poetry,  and  our  editor  says  "  it  has 
been  accordingly  marked.'  In  what 
the  marking  consists  we  are  unable  to 
discover :  to  the  eye  the  piece  is  pre- 
sented as  plain  prose,  though  the  ear 
may  distinguish  the  iUliteration  and* 
metrical  cadence,  which  are  found 
occasionally  to  enliven  all  the  original 
compositions  of  ^EUric. 

The  "  Account "  of  this  highly  es- 
teemed and  voluminous  author  is  a 
favourable  sj)ccinicn  of  the  editor's 
talent  for  research,  and  perspicuity  of 
expression  ;  but  will  scarcely  be  al- 
lowed to  settle  the  disputed  identity 
of  our  -lElfric  with  the  Archbishop  of 


Canterbury  bearing  the  same  name. 
For  much  research  and  many  probable 
arguments  have  been  employed  to 
prove  that  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  fourscore  homilies,  the  transla- 
tions,  summaries  of  sacred  scripture, 
epistles,  &c.  closed  his  course  of  eo* 
clesiastical  preferment  with  the  Arch* 
bbhopric  of  York  in  1023, — his  long 
and  active  life  in  1051.  (AVharton  in 
Anglia  Sacra,  a  Dissection  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  &c.) 

Of  Mr.  Nonnan's  editorial  labours 
we  are  disposed  to  speak  favourably, 
because  we  are  ideally  pleased  with  the 
appearance  of  his  book  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  our  yet  scanty  stock  of  Ancrlo- 
Saxon  Uterature  aco<4ibIe  to  the  g^e- 
rality  of  readers,  and  would  encourage 
every  one  who  has  the  means,  oppor- 
tunity, and  talent  for  such  an  enter- 
prise to  lend  a  hand  to  the  wheel  that 
may  bring  to  the  surface  a  bucket  of 
the  refresliing  liquid  from  the  "  wells 
of  P^nglish  undenled."  But  as  some 
authors  are  allowed  to  have  their  pe- 
culiar terms  and  favourite  modes  of 
expression  as  well  as  of  thought,  why 
should  not  reviewers  claim  a  like  in- 
dulgence ?  By  favour  of  this  in- 
dulgence, privilege,  or  prerogative,  we 
take  the  liberty  of  noticing  a  few  pas- 
sages in  which  we  wouJd  adopt  a 
diflerent  reading  of  the  text,  and  use  a 
different  mode  of  expression  in  the 
translation. 

Though  Mr.  Norman  has  not  given 
a  list  of  various  readings,  and  the 
Cotton  MS.  quoted  by  Wanley  and 
Lye  is  no  longer  to  be  found,  we  are 
enabled  to  exhibit,  from  our  private 
resources,  a  collation  of  the  text,  which 
furnishes,  in  almost  every  instance,  a 
more  j)robable  reading  than  that  now 
printed  from  the  Oxford  MSS. 

Page  2,  line  5,  cw7de  or  cwide  (cwy^ 
is  properly  lamentation)  ;  1.  11,  laog- 
sumau  ;  1.  14,  |>am  he  his  reccea'5  (to 
those  who  care  for  it)  ;  1.  22,  his  1.  en. 
P.  4,  1.  2,  and  elsewhere,  middan-eard, 
-des,  -de.  P.  6,  1.  6,  gesetnys ;  1.  14, 
gesceapen  (formed)  ;  1.  19,  forman.  P. 
8,  1.  2,  on  wuoia^,  he  ;  1.  8,  behead ;  1. 
17,  Saere  ;  I.  21,  belyc'S  ;  1.  29,  nngel«re- 
dan  (unlearned).  P.  10,  1.  21,  on  hyrc. 
P.  12,  1.  26,  geendebyrde  ;  1.  28,  heora; 
1.  14,  16,  earde.  P.  14,  I.  15,  fugol  cjrnn ; 
1.  21 ,  deor  c ;  1.  23,  nyten  c,  and  all  similar 
combinations,  though  found  separate  in 
MS.  should  be  joined  in  print ;  1.  24, 
cardial.     P.  16, 1.  23,  hehnysse  or  hea- 
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njsse.  P.  20,  I.  4,  mannam.  P.  22, 1. 
2t  8,  gesceapen  (created).  P.  86,  I.  S2, 
COP'S  .  .  .  him  to  gange  lyst  (t.  e,  him 
listeth,  ei  libei,  to  gange,  ad  latrinam,  Sed 
vid.  Norm,  inloc.).  P.  28, 1. 6,  halgan.  P. 
32,  1.  2,  Greciscere ;  1.  10,  tymde.  P. 
34, 1.  14,  carom ;  1.  29,  awyrgedan.  P. 
36,  1.  19,  UQgesewenlican.  P.  38,  1.  7, 
sy'lE^an.  1.  10,  wonUdmann;  L  20,  smm- 
con.  P.  43, 1.  25,  drihtenlican.  P.  44, 1. 
6,  Klcum ;  1.  9,  awyrgedao ;  1.  30,  iwa. 
P.  48, 1.  31,  bam  (for  fram)  ;  1.  34,  be- 
swicen.  P.  52,  1.  15,  befealt.  P.  54, 1. 
28,  Klfremedne. 

This  b'st  we  would  advise  the  editor 
to  print  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
three  errata  which  he  has  appended. 
In  this  condition  we  would  conndently 
recommend  his  handsome  -  looking 
brochure  to  all  tutors  and  professors  of 
Anglo-Saxon,  as  one  of  the  best  books 
which  they  could  put  into  the  hands  of 
their  pupils  to  exercise  the  skill  of  such 
as  hayc  fully  mastered  the  difficulties 
of  the  grammar  and  the  ambiguities  of 
the  dictionary.  Bj  ambi^ities  we 
mean  the  frequent  coincidence,  in 
spelling,  of  words  very  different  in 
signification.  The  translation  would 
be  no  hinderance,  not  being  literal; 
and  the  learner  should  be  required  to 
render  the  Saxon  as  literally  as  possi- 
ble, and  as  different  from  the  printed 
En<rlish  as  the  language  will  admit. 

For  instance  he  might  render  "dy- 
sig"  by  "foolish,"  "aelmihtig"  by  "al- 
mighty," especially  in  the  phrude  "  an 
aelmihtig  scyppend,"  one  almighty 
creator,  "heora  begra  lufu,"  (p.  4. 
I.  22,)  the  love  of  them  both,  and  1.  32, 
"  heora  lufu"  their  love.  The  trans- 
lation could  then  be  illustrated  by  an 
appropriate  quotation  from  Gawin 
Douglas,  Bishop  of  Duukeld,  who  bor- 
rowed the  sentiment  from  some  scho- 
lastic divine,  for  we  do  not  find  it  in 
Basil  nor  in  Bedc : — 

The  Fader  koawis  himself,  quhllk  knaw- 

lege  spredis 
Be  generatioun  eterne,  and  ever  bredis 
His  Son,  his  word  and  wisdome  eternale : 
Betuix  thir  twa  is  lufe  perpetuate, 
Qahilk  is  the  Haly  Gaist — fra  baith  pro- 

cedys. 

VirgiL — Eneados  z.  Prologue. 

Again,  at  p.  6,  I.  3,  unmihtigran, 
literally  unmightier  (less  powerful), 
not  "unmiffhty  in  thee^^  and  1.  27, 
Nses  na  God  buton  leohte,  &c.  "  God 
was  not  without  ligbt,**  (not  dwelling 
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in  darkness,  as,  in  the  dark  age  of  our 
iBIfincs,  some  ignorant  people  nu£^t 
suppose),  «  when  he  created  the  lirfit" 
Mr.  Norman*s  departure  fi*om  the  lite- 
ral sense  here  has  led  him  to  a  mode 
of  expression  verily  bordering  upon 
atheism :  "  There  was  not  God,  except 
the  light,  when  he  created  that  light'' 
But  we  shall  encroach  no  further 
upon  the  duties  of  the  tutor  or  pro- 
fessor, except  by  adding  a  few  in- 
stances of  the  ambiguous  forms  of 
certain  words.    P.  10,  L  12,  lilS  has 
various  meanings,  but  here  it  can  be 
neither  artus  a  joint,  nor  any  part  of 
li'San,  mvigare,  but  a  contraction  of 
^ef^e^jjacet    "It  lies  not  upon  any 
thing."    "Maere"  and  eemaere  some- 
times   denote   meres,   ZxrMneres,   or 
"  boundaries,"  but  at  p.  12, 1. 6,  grand, 
majestic,  glorious.    &  at  p.  8,  i.  28, 
eakwa  (sometimes  also)  must  mean  oS 
as,  quite  as,  "the  firmament  goes  under 
the  earth  quite  as  deep  as  (it  goes  high) 
above.    Simle  or  symble  may  signi^ 
"  with  a  feast,"  or  "  always,  continn- 
ally."    Between  these  two  the  student 
must  choose,  at  p.  44.  V.  Lufa  iSn  min 
beam,  &c.  "  Love  thou,  my  child  (son), 
in  thy  life  continually  benevolence,** 
or  "  My  child,  love  in  thy  life  the  fisast 
of  benevolence."    In   another  place 
"  iu,"  of  old,  has  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  pronoun  you,  and  "  serenity 
in  the  translator's  "  copy"  from  "  se- 
verity" in  print  as  the    English  of 
smyltnessc  (p.  45, 1.  17).  At  1.  8,  same 
p.  "the  Son'  should  be  "a son."  Manes^ 
malij  never  "mannes ;"  therefore  "wif- 
hades  mannes,"*  p.  50,  is  equivalent  to 
'*  wifmannes,"  foeminei  sexus  homims^ 
in  Basil  simply  mtdieris,  no  word  for 
"  wicked,"  nor  (same  page)  "  wicked- 
ness," exce[)t  in  so  far  as  implied  in 
"immoderate  laughter."     "HlywSe,** 
(26,  32,)  is  in  Wilts  lewth  (Akerman*i 
Cxlossary) ;  "he  cep^S  hun  hlyw^e,"  "he 
procures  himself  warmth." 

An  acquaintance  with  German  would 
be  of  great  use  to  our  Saxonists.  ^Mr. 
Norman  makes  too  much  of  such  phmee 
as  "  «a;t  synd,"  (12,  2,)  ;  "  «a8t  waron,** 
(6,  20,) ;  Ger.  das  sind,  das  waren,  for 
which  we  say  "  that  is,"  "  that  was,** 
or  "that  is  to  say." 

But  it  is  time  to  leave  the  field — ^and 
something  to  do  in  it  still — ^to  such 

*  Vtr,  werhadssman  i/emina,  wifhades- 
man.    JSlfir.  Gloss.  MS. 
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students  of  our  mother-tongue  as  take     and  elucidating  the  obscurities,  of  its 
pleasure  in   exploring  the  mysteries,     history  and  formation. 


Four  Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse,  By 
Edward  Ash,  M.D, — These  lectures  were 
delivered  in  Bristol  in  the  spring  of  1848, 
and  were  published  at  the  desire  of  friends. 
So  numerous  are  the  interpretations  of  this 
mysterious  volume,  and  so  strongly  at- 
tached is  each  commentator  to  his  own 
favourite  view,  that  one  commentator 
should  be  satisfied  with  the  praise  of  de- 
livering his  opinions  with  correctness  and 
moderation,  without  aspiring  to  the  hope 
of  convincing  his  readers,  or  superseding 
what  had  been  previously  conjectured.  As 
present  things  and  pasiiing  events  always 
appear  of  the  greatest  consequence,  and 
most  affect  us,  there  is  a  natural  disposi- 
tion to  magnify  their  importance,  and  then 
it  follows  without  difficulty  that  the  awful 
and  magnificent  pictures  which  are  de- 
scribed in  the  apocalyptic  vision  will  be 
found  to  resemble  what  has  made  most 
impression  on  the  interpreter.  To  a  per- 
son living  in  these  days  the  death  of 
Julius  Csesar  is  nothing  as  compared  with 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon  ;  and  the  con- 
spiracy of  Cataline  would  be  a  trifle  com- 
pared to  the  rebellion  in  Ireland.  This 
sympathy  with  our  own  times  has  made  a 
late  commentator  absolutely  see  in  the 
vision  of  St.  John  an  oration  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel's ;  and  another,  in  the  word 
"ships,"  observes  that  "cannon"  are 
without  doubt  intended.  Upon  the  whole, 
among  late  commentators  on  this  subject 
we  much  prefer  the  Rev.  Mr.  Todd  of 
Dublin  University,  whose  volume  we  think 
shows  at  once  accuracy  of  reasoning  and 
extent  of  research,  and  his  arguments  have 
a  greater  appearance  of  probability  than 
any  other  we  are  acquainted  with. 


Death  Disarmed  of  his  TeiTors :  a 
Course  of  Lectures.  By  the  Rev.  R.  C. 
Coxe,  A.M. — The  scriptural  doctrine  on 
this  great  subject,  describing  man  return- 
ing to  his  parent-dust,  and  on 

The  ransom  paid,  which  man  from  death  re- 
deems, 

is  very  copiously  as  well  as  clearly  ex- 
pounded in  the  present  discourses.  The 
subject  is  divided  into  different  heads,  as — 
Various  Notions  of  Death — Consciousness 
after  Death—  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body 
— Recognition  of  each  other  in  the  World 
to  come,  &;c.  This  little  work  may  be 
advantageously  read  together  with  Pearson 
on  the  Creed,  and  Horsley's  Sermons. 
There  are  many  parts  of  the  subject  which 
can  only  be  surmised  with  caution,  and 


discussed  with  reverential  awe  and  dif- 
fidence ;  but  there  is  none  that  may  not 
be  approached  and  treated  of  in  a  proper 
spirit  and  feeling.  We  think  that  we  hare 
on  some  previous  occasion  observed  that 
perhaps  too  much  stress  is  apt  to  be  laid 
on  the  subject  of  recognition  of  friends  and 
relations,  together  with  the  hope  of  being 
with  them  in  another  life,  when  the  great 
crowning  desire  of  the  Christian  should 
rather  be  fixed  on  the  desire  of  being  united 
to  Jesus  Christ  his  Saviour  in  heaven,  we 
would  say  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
other  feeling  or  desire  ;  as  we  maybe  cer- 
tain, that  that  one  great  blessing  and  pri- 
vilege obtained,  all  other  good  desires  will 
be  fulfilled,  and  the  natural  wishes  of  hu- 
manity will  not  be  forgotten.  *'  Heaven," 
says  the  Preacher,  "  were  no  heaven  un- 
less Christ  was  there."  To  be  received 
by  Him,  and  to  dwell  with  Him,  should  be 
the  one  absorbing  thought,  and  we  think 
the  other,  natural  and  amiable  as  it  is,  and 
often,  too,  the  last  consolation  of  a  spirit 
broken  and  desolate,  should  be  always 
kept  subservient  to  the  infinitely  higher 
and  greater  incitement  to  holiness,  and 
should  never  be  separated  from  it  in 
thought  or  discourse. 

The  Child's  Poetical  Naturalist,  By 
Mary  Dring. — A  little  volume,  consisting 
of  short  poems  on  flowers,  insects,  and 
animals,  written  in  a  light,  pleasing  man- 
ner.    We  give  one  as  a  specimen. 

THE  SMALL  BINnWEED. 

(^Convolvulus  Arvensis.) 

An  angry  man 

Was  Farmer  Dan 
To  find  us  on  his  land  ; 

But  what  care  we, 

As  he  shall  see. 
The  merry  Bindweed  band  ? 

W^e  '11  climb  away, 

Ascend  each  spray, 
And  firm  and  fast  we  '11  cling ; 

And  wind  shall  blow. 

And  widely  sow. 
The  seed  that  yet  shall  spring. 

A  dauntless  weed. 

We  '11  run  with  speed, 
And  stare  him  in  the  face; 

We  will  be  seen 

To  peep  between, 
Nor  leave  an  open  space. 

No  wheat  shall  grow 
But  we  will  blow, 
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Content  thee,  angry  man ; 
No  hedge  shall  bloom 
But  we  *\\  have  room. 

Prevent  us  they  who  can. 

A  pretty  thing 

That  you  should  fling 
Us  with  contempt  away, 

While  yet  you  spare 

That  sinful  snare, 
An  evil  heart,  each  day ; 

Pray  look  within. 

And  see  how  sin 
Is  spreading  far  and  wide, — 

Is  taking  root. 

And  brings  forth  fruit 
You  cherish  and  would  hide. 

And,  while  we  vex 

You,  and  perplex. 
As  o'er  your  ground  you  stray. 

This  lesson  learn 

Before  you  spurn 
The  Bindweed  plant  away. 

Our  little  flower, 

That  shares  the  shower, 
And  dreads  the  coming  storm, 

That  shuts  at  night, 

All  snug  and  tight. 
And  waits  the  rising  mom, — 

Would  plainly  say. 

Haste,  while  'tis  day, 
To  flee  from  wrath  tu  come. 

To  seek  the  Lord, 

He  '11  grace  afford. 
And  shelter  you  from  harm. 

And  as  we  climb, 

And  firmly  twine 
Round  strangers  for  support. 

So  in  Him  trust, 

As  sinners  must, 
Until  you  home  depart. 

The  History  of  Rome,  for  Schools  and 
Families.  l2mo.  pp.  Hi.  438. — This  vo- 
lume, like  the  History  of  Greece,  which 
was  noticed  in  June  (p.  631),  belongs  to 
a  series  projected,  as  the  title  says,  for 
schools  and  families.  The  professed  ob- 
ject in  the  announcement  is,  "  to  exclude 
those  details  which  are  objectionable,  and 
to  view  all  events  as  under  the  controul  of 
Divine  Providence."  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that,  with  some  exceptions,  the  his- 
tories usually  put  into  the  hands  of  youth 
are  deficient  in  botli  respects,  especially  in 
the  latter,  so  that  one  might  reasonably 
suppose  them  to  have  emanated  from  an 
Epicurean  class  of  writers.  The  pro- 
posed series  will  include,  as  is  announced, 
not  only  historical  works,  but  also  biogra- 
phical ones,  for  instance,  the  *'  Lives  of 
Eminent  Greeks,"  and  a  prose  and  a  poe- 
tical Reader,  concerning  which  we  would 
venture  to  suggest  extreme  care  in  the 


selection,  as  pieces  maybe  unobjectionable, 
and  yet  scarcely  answer  the  purpose.  The 
Geography  of  the  World,  and  an  edition 
of  Paley's  Evidences,  with  notes  by  the 
Rev.  T.  R.  Birks,  are  also  promised.  The 
present  volume,  viz.  *'  The  History  of 
Rome,"  is  carried  down  to  the  fall  of  the 
(Western)  Empire,  though  the  detail  of 
events  ends  virtually  with  the  reign  of 
Constantine.  "  Perhaps  a  volume  might 
usefully  be  added  on  the  Eastern  Empire, 
which  would  include  the  crusades,  the 
Caliphate,  the  rise  of  the  Turks,  and  even, 
to  make  the  subject  more  complete,  their 
history  to  the  present  time.  Of  the  vo- 
lume now  before  us  we  can  say,  though 
rather  fastidious  on  the  subject  of  ancient 
history,  that  we  are  pleased  with  it.  For 
a  quarter  of  a  century  we  have  constantly 
kept  our  mind  familiar  with  the  subject, 
and  yet  we  do  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
that  this  volume  has  informed  us.  It  is 
particularly  happy  in  those  subsidiary 
points  which  enliven  and  illustrate  a  his- 
tory. It  is  embellished  with  three  maps, 
viz.  1,  Ancient  Italy;  2,  the  Western; 
and,  3,  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  An  index  is  subjoined,  which 
will  render  the  volume  still  more  useful. 


The  Ecclesiastical  Polity  qf  the  New  Tes- 
lament  unfolded.  By  S.  Davidson,  L.L.D, 
Svo.  pp.  458. — This  is  the  thirteenth 
Series  of  the  Congregational  Lectures, 
instituted  in  the  Independent  Connexion. 
Some  of  the  previous  subjects,  such  as 
Christian  Ethics,  by  Dr.  Wardlaw ;  Divine 
Inspiration,  by  Dr.  Henderson ;  the  The- 
ology of  Rewards  and  Punishments,  by 
Dr.  Hamilton  ;  and  the  Series  on  Geology, 
by  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  are  of  general  interest 
The  subject  of  the  present  series  is  more 
essentially  controversial,  because  every 
religious  community  will  regard  it  accord- 
ing to  its  own  views.  The  author  consi- 
ders the  Congregational  or  Independent 
system  as  possessing  advantages  not  only 
theoretical  but  practical,  lliis  is  only 
natural,  and  indeed  a  person  who  officiates 
in  any  communion,  without  entertaining 
some  such  ideas  concerning  it.  is  in  a  very 
uncomfortable  position.  Dr.  Davidson, 
however,  by  no  means  contends  for  the 
actual  perfection  of  the  system ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  contends  (p.  416)  rather  ear- 
nestly for  reforms,  and  repudiates  the  idea 
of  standing  in  **  direct  antagonism  to  the 
National  Establishment."  He  aims  at 
his  fellow-religionists  "appearing  less  as 
sectaries  than  as  Christians,  and  becoming 
thinkers  instead  of  sciolists "  (p.  418). 
We  have  noticed  the  work,  because  it  was 
put  into  our  hands  for  the  purpose,  but 
the  arguments  on  which  it  is  based  affect 
Presbyterians  as  much  as  ourselvet,  and 
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to  them  we  leave  the  task  of  discussing  it 
more  at  large. 

A  Discourse  concerning  Meekness  and 
Q^ietness  of  Spirit.  By  Matthew  Henry. 
18mo.  pp.  144. — This  little  treatise  well 
deserved  to  he  reprinted.  If  it  had  heen 
confined  to  the  circulation  of  old  editions, 
which  naturally  diminishes,  owing  to  the 
casual  destruction  of  copies,  a  flower  would 
have  heen  lost  to  the  ethical  garland  with 
which  the  literature  of  our  country  is 
crowned.  A  work  like  this  ought  to  he 
always  at  hand,  as  an  antidote  to  the  trials 
and  provocations  of  human  life.  Who- 
ever professes  to  he  ahle  to  do  without  it 
must  be  envied  for  his  felicity,  or  pitied 
for  his  silly  complacency.  We  quote  a 
passage  on  the  use  of  provocations.  "  It 
is  an  ill  weed  indeed  out  of  which  the 
spiritual  bee  cannot  extract    something 

frofitable  and  for  its  purpose."  (p.  127.) 
t  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  this  brief 
but  compendious  treatise  ought  to  be  read 
over  once  a  year. 


Gems  for  Christian  Ministers^  ^nd  edit. 
\2tno.pp.  72. — There  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
learned  from  this  collection  of  sentences, 
and  whoever  does  not  find  something  new 
in  it  must  have  exhausted  the  ordinary 
sources  of  instruction.  We  could  quote 
almost  endlessly  from  it.  To  students 
we  recommend  a  passsge  from  Urquhart, 
"  I  find  I  cannot  study  to  advantage  with- 
out a  plan  ;"  to  clergymen,  one  from 
Orton,  "  A  sermon,  like  a  tool,  may  be 
polished  till  it  has  no  edge  ;"  and  to  au- 
thors, one  from  Gisbert,  •*  Never  have 
what  may  be  called  favourite  expressions ;" 
and  to  all  men,  one  from  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  *'  The  more  I  knew  the  more  humble 
I  was."  Thus,  though  the  second  class 
are  chiefly  intended  in  the  compilation, 
there  are  none  into  whose  hands  it  may 
fall,  to  whom  it  will  not  prove  useful. 


The  Monthly  Volume^  Nos.  29  to  33. 
l8mo. — Several  of  these  volumes  have  ac- 
cumulated upon  us  since  we  last  noticed 
the  series  in  July  (p.  67).  No.  29  con- 
tains "  The  History  of  Protestantism  in 
France."  It  begins  at  the  earliest  trace- 
able period,  or  1007,  the  date  of  the 
"  Heretics  of  Orleans,"  and,  having  car- 
ried down  the  subject  to  the  death  of 
Charles  IX.,  it  will  be  followed  up,  as  we 
infer,  by  another  volume,  for  an  eventful 
period  in  the  narrative  is  yet  to  come.  It 
is  compendiously  though  concisely  drawn 
up,  and,  in  the  absence  of  larger  works, 
will  inform  the  reader.  No.  33,  which 
belongs  to  the  same  class  of  subjects,  con- 
tains the  Life  of  Cranmer.  It  embodies 
Um  rotult  of  recent  researches,  and  jostly 


rejects  the  story  of  Joan  Bocher's  death- 
warrant,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bnice*8 
preface  to  Hutchinson's  writings,  in  the 
Parker  Society's  publications.  Such  a 
piece  of  biography  is  very  desirable  at  this 
time.  No.  32  is  entitled  "  Schools  of 
Ancient  Philosophy,"  and  will  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  subject,  before  the  pe- 
rusal of  Tennemann,  Enfield,  Ritter, 
Brucker,  and  other  extensive  writers.  No. 
31,  on  ^'  The  Atmosphere  and  Atmosphe- 
rical Phenomena,"  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Dick,  the  author  of  "  The  Christian  Phi- 
losopher," and  other  similar  works,  which 
are  well  known.  His  name  is  a  sufficient 
recommendation  to  a  volume  of  the  kind. 
No.  30,  entitled  '*  Magic,  Pretended  Mi- 
racles, and  Remarkable  Natural  Pheno- 
mena," contains  a  great  deal  of  information 
on  a  variety  of  interesting  subjects.  If  we 
had  not  seen  it,  we  could  hardly  have  be- 
lieved that  such  an  assemblage  of  particu- 
lars could  have  been  made.  It  is  embel- 
lished with  several  illustrative  figures  and 
diagrams.  We  had  designed  a  larger 
notice  of  it,  but  other  subjects  have 
crowded  on  our  hands,  and  we  must  there- 
fore content  ourselves  with  a  brief  re- 
commendation of  it  to  the  reader. 


The  Laws  and  Polity  qfthe  Jews,  iSmo. 
pp.   174. — This  little  volume  appears  to 
be  framed  on  the  plan  which  the  late  Sir 
John  Sinclair  denominated  Codean,     Ac- 
cording to  his  idea,  subjects  must  be  treated 
separately,  and  the  requisite  amount  of 
information  be  collected  under  each  head. 
With  that  view  he  published  his  **  Code 
of  Health    and    Longevity,*'   instead  of 
leaving  the  particulars  concerning  it  to  be 
scattered   through  medical    and    dietatic 
works.    Besides,  the  reader  who  perceives 
that  subjects  are  thus  treated,  is  likely  to 
attach  more  importance  to  them  than  when 
they  arc  merely  discussed  incidentally  or 
subordinately.     The  volume  now  before 
us  forms  a  branch  of  Hebrew  history,  suf- 
ficiently important  to  warrant,  indeed  to 
require,  a  separate  treatise.     Although 
apparently  designed  in  the  first  instance 
for  young  persons,  it  will  be  useful  to 
students  of  a  higher  class,  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  works   of    greater    pretensions, 
though  in  point  of  fact  such  works  are 
so  few,  that  this  little  manual  will  not  soon 
be  laid  aside.     It  is  illustrated  by  nume- 
rous  engravings,  which  will  attract  the 
younger  readers,  and  thus  lead  them  on 
to  a  more  inquisitive  and  attentive  penual. 


Arguments  against  the  indiscriminate 
use  qf  Chloroform  in  Midwifery.  Bp 
S.  William  J.  Merriman,  M.D.  OmieS, 
8vo.^It  is  the  constant  course  of  sncoeti- 
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fill  noTelties  in  medidnei  tbat  they  run 
into  extremes ;  and  it  if  evident  from  tiui 
arguments  of  this  very  intelligent  and 
judicious  essay  that  chloroform  has  be- 
come too  great  a  &vonrite.  Dr.  William 
Merriman  is  not  opposed  to  its  employ- 
ment in  surgery.  He  admits  that  "  Sur- 
gical operations  are  constantly  performed 
now  without  any  suffering  on  the  part  of 
the  patient,  and  it  appears  xmdeniable 
that  in  many  cases  he  stands  a  better 
chance  of  recovering  his  health  than  if 
the  operation  had  be^  performed  without 
the  employment  of  an  anssthetic."  He 
also  admits  that  it  may  also  be  oeeationaUy 
beneficial  in  operative  midwifery  ;  but  he 
contends  against  the  gratuitous  and  fre- 
quent use  of  these  powerful  but  deleterious 
vapours,  and  he  demonstrates  by  statistics 
that,  in  a  very  large  majority  of  cases, 
labours,  under  the  ordiiULry  process  of 
nature,  terminate  within  a  few  hours,  with 
perfect  safety  and  with  complete  and 
speedy  recovery ;  whereas  multiplied  ex- 
perience has  proved,  that  all  systematic 
interference  with  the  natural  efforts  tend 
to  produce  delay  and  otiier  hiconveniencet 
and  difficulties.  In  short,  after  taking  an 
historical  retrospect  of  obstetric  practice, 
and  of  the  various  appliances  on  which  its 
professors  have  from  time  to  time  relied, 
our  author  finds  good  reason  to  decide 
that  the  simplest  treatment  is  generally 
the  best,  and  to  affirm  "the  great  su- 
periority of  allowing  Nature  to  conduct 
the  whole  process  of  the  birth,  the  phy- 
sician  merely  interfering  when  he  finds 
morbid  action  commencing,  or  when  the 
birth  is  impracticable  without  artificial 
assistance.'*  We  have  no  doubt  this  essay 
will  have  considerable  influence  on  the 
general  practice  of  accoucheurs;  and  that, 
whilst  the  very  name  of  Merriman  (raised 
to  eminence  by  the  honoured  father  of  the 
author)  will  arrest  attention,  the  argu- 
ments which  it  advances  will  carry  con- 
viction, and  direct  professional  conduct 

A  Sivmble  at  the  Tkrtthold,  or  the 
Court  Martial.  A  Tale.  By  Mary  Moles- 
worth.  800. — There  is  considerable  power 
of  writing  in  this  volume,  which  is  more 
particularly  displayed  in  tracing  out  the 
workings  of  the  human  mind  in  the  most 
difficult  and  painful  situations  in  which  its 
possessor  can  be  placed,  and  in  describing 
the  most  powerful  of  those  passions  and 
affections  which  reside  in  Uie  breast  of 
man.  The  story  itself  is  one  of  great  and 
continuous  interest ;  but  it  is  an  interest 
too  sad  and  painful  in  chtracter,  and  not 
sufficiently  contrasted  with  bright    and 


cheerful  scenes.  This  may  appear  a  fault 
in  the  eyes  of  many  readers,  but  it  has  '■ 
been  evidently  intentional  on  the  part  of 
the  authoress,  and  perhaps  as  far  as  her 
own  success  was  concerned  she  was  right. 
By  adopting  such  a  manner  of  writing  she 
has  been  able  to  concentrate  the  attention 
of  the  reader  on  one  subject,  in  the  work- 
ing up  of  which  she  has  exerted  talents 
pvtlcularly  adapted  for  the  more  grave 
and  serious  walk  of  fiction.  In  her  next 
work — and  we  hope  soon  to  meet  her 
again — we  should  recommend  her  to  vaiy 
the  interest  of  her  tale  somewhat  more  by 
introducing  a  few  more  lights  to  set  off 
.those  shadows  of  sadness  hi  the  painting 
of  which  she  is  so  successftil. 


Bda  Mortim  and  her  Friende,  or.  School- 
room Dayt,  12mo. — ^This  is  a  volume 
from  whidi  not  only  those  whose  school- 
days are  not  yet  passed,  but  others  also 
who  have  long  outgrown  that  busy  and 
anxious  period  of  life,  may  derive^  amuse- 
ment and  instruction.  We  have*  seldom 
met  with  a  better  picture  of  youth,  or  a 
more  correct  delineation  of  the  various 
forms  and  shapes  in  which  the  character 
of  the  young  appears.  The  conversations 
carried  on  by  the  young  persons  who  are 
introduced  in  the  pages  of  this  littiie 
volume,  are  remarkably  lively,  easy,  and 
natural,  and  the  scenes  and  incidents  an 
not  at  all  overdrawn,  but  are  in  perfect 
keepixig.  The  descriptions  of  scenery  (the 
story  is  laid  in  Scotland)  are  written  in 
very  good  taste,  and  betray  the  pen  of  one 
imbued  with  a  love  of  Nature  in  her  more 
wild  and  grand  forms.  The  tone  of  moral 
and  religious  feeling  displayed  is  excellent 
throughout. 

The  JHtciplinoqf  Life.  8m.  3  voilr.— 
In  each  of  the  three  tales  contained  in 
these  volumes  an  attempt  is  made  to  illus- 
trate the  workings  of  the  human  heart 
under  some  of  the  more  ordinary  trials  of 
life,  particularly  those  which  have  reference 
to  the  affections.  There  is  considerable 
interest  in  each  of  them, — sufficient,  in- 
deed, to  excite  and  stimulate  t^  feelingg 
of  the  reader,  without  exercising  a  painful 
influence  over  his  mind.  The  scene  of 
each  is  for  the  most  part  laid  in  the 
country,  and  the  descriptions  of  rural  liib 
are  evidently  drawn  by  one  who  is  well 
acquainted  with  it.  These  volumes  are 
attributed  to  one  of  the  gentler  sex,  and 
we  can  well  believe  such  to  be  the  case, 
from  the  delicacy  of  tone  and  feeling  dis- 
played in  them,  and  the  easy  and  graceful 
style  in  which  they  are  written. 
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THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  Eighteenth  Meeting  of  the  British 
Association  has  been  held  at  Swansea, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Marquess  of 
Northampton.  The  order  of  proceedings 
has  been  the  same  as  on  former  occasions, 
varied  only  by  such  arrangements  as 
the  particalar  locality  suggested,  and  by 
some  change  in  the  disposition  of  the 
sections.  Section  £,  which  was  formerly 
devoted  to  Physiology,  has  been  united  with 
Botany  and  Zoology  to  form  Section  D, 
formerly  confined  to  the  latter  two  :  and 
Ethnology,  now  constituted  a  sub-section 
of  the  new  member,  thus  remains  attached 
to  the  same  section. 

The  General  Committee  assembled  on 
Wednesday  the  9th  of  August.— On  Thurs- 
day business  began  in  the  sections,  and  in 
the  evening  Dr.  Percy  delivered,  in  the 
Baptist  chapel,  a  lecture  **  On  the  Che- 
mistry of  the  various  Metal lurgic  processes 
DOW  practised  around  Swansea." — On  Fri- 
day the  sections  again  met ;  during  the 
afternoon  there  were  sailing  matches  and 
boat  races  ;  and  after  the  ordinary,  Mr. 
Vivian  threw  open  his  grounds — but  the 
wet  weather  interfered  with  the  general 
enjoyment  of  the  privilege. — On  Saturday 
a  very  large  party  set  off  at  eight  in  the 
morning  to  visit  the  iron  works  of  Ystaly^ 
fera,  and  other  points  of  interest  in  the 
Swansea  Valley.  At  the  former,  which 
was  the  principal  point  of  attraction,  nearly 
two  hundred  members  of  the  Association 
had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  cast- 
ing of  a  large  quantity  of  pig-iron,  and  of 
examining  the  appliances  by  which  the 
economy  of  fuel,  by  the  use  of  the  gaseous 
products  of  the  combustion,  is  effected. 
Another  party  made  an  excursion  to  the 
bone  caves  and  cliffs  of  Gower ;  while  a 
third  went  with  Mr.  M' Andrew  in  his  yacht, 
the  Osprey,  on  a  dredging  excursion  in  the 
Bristol  Channel.  Several  marine  animals 
were  thus  procured  alive  for  exhibition  to 
the  Zoological  Section.  Some  of  the  Bo- 
tanists, with  Mr.  Babington  at  their  head, 
made  an  excursion  round  the  coast  from 
Oystermouth  to  Pennard  Castle,  where 
they  obtained  many  of  the  rare  plants  of 
this  ])art  of  Wales.  The  less  energetic 
visited  the  zinc  works  of  Mr.  Vivian,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  Mr. 
Llewellyn's  grounds  of  Penllergare,  where 
a  boat  impelled  by  the  electrical  current 
was  at  work  on  one  of  the  lakes.  In  the 
evening,  there  was  a  promenade  at  the 
school-rooms. — On  Monday  there  was  bu- 
siness in  all  the  sections,  and  the  General 
Committee  again  met.  Lieut.  Carte  ex- 
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hibited  his  rockets  at  the  pier.  He  de- 
monstrated their  usefulness  by  firing  over 
a  vessel  moored  at  some  distance,  when 
two  men,  attaching  themselves,  were  drawn 
ashore.  In  the  evening.  Dr.  Carpenter 
lectured  on  microscopic  structures  to  a 
large  audience. — On  Tuesday  all  the  sec- 
tions again  met ;  and  the  Mayor  gave  a 
dinner  to  the  principal  strangers.  In  the 
evening  there  was  a  promenade ;  at  which 
were  displayed  such  objects  as  had  proved 
of  interest  in  the  various  sections. — On 
Wednesday  some  of  the  sections  met :  and 
the  General  Committee  assembled  to  sanc- 
tion the  grants  which  had  passed  the 
Recommendation  Committee,  which  are  as 
follow  :— 

Tliat  Mr.  Birt  be  requested  to  undertake  the 
Reduction  and  Discussion  of  the  Electrical 
Observations  made  at  Kew,  with  the  sum  of 
50/.  at  his  disposal  for  the  purpose.— That  the 
sum  of  100/.  oe  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Council,  for  the  expenses  of  Kew  Observatory. 
—That  Sir  H.  T.  De  la  Beche,  Sir  Wm.  Hooker. 
Dr.  Daubeny,  Mr.  Henfirey,  and  Mr.  Hoot 
investigate  the  action  of  Carbonic  Acid  on  the 
growth  of  Plants  allied  to  those  «f  the  Coal- 
formation,  with  the  balance  of  the  original 
grant  (5/.)— That  Mr.  Spence  and  Mr.  T.  V. 
Wollaston  assist  Mr.  Newport  in  drawing  up 
a  Report  on  Scorpionidae  andTracheary  Arach- 
nidse,  with  10/.— That  Professor  K.  Forbes  and 
Prof.  T.  Bell  assist  Dr.  T.  Williams  in  a  Re- 
port on  British  Annelidae,  with  10/.— That  H. 
£.  Strickland,  esq.  Dr.  Daubeny,  Or.  Lindley, 
and  Prof.  Henslow  form  a  Committee  fbr  Ex- 
periments on  the  Vitality  of  Seeds,  with  10/.— 
'riiat  Prof.  £.  Forbes,  and  the  other  Members 
on  the  Committee  for  Dredging,  with  Colonel 
Portlock  and  Dr.  Williams,  continue  their  in- 
vestigations, with  10/.— That  Dr.  Lankester, 
Mr.  R.  Taylor,  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  Mr.  Jenyns, 
Prof.  Henslow,  Mr.  A.  Uenfrey,  Shr  W.  C. 
Trevelyan,  Bart,  and  Mr.  Peach,  continue  their 
superintendence  of  the  drawing-up  of  Tables 
for  the  Registration  of  Periodical  Phenomena, 
with  5/.- -That  certain  Bills,  amounting  to 
IS/.  \0t.  on  account  of  Anemometrical  Obser- 
vations, formerly  carried  on  at  Edinburgh,  be 
paid ;  and  that  the  Anemometer  be  transferred 
to  the  Assistant- General  Secretary  at  York.— 
That  the  I'resident  and  General  Secretary  be 
authorised  to  apply  to  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment for  the  continuation  or  the  Meteoro- 
logical and  Magnetical  Observatory  at  Toronto 
up  to  the  31st  Dec.  1850.— That  Dr.  Schunk 
continue  his  investigations  on  Colouring  Mat- 
ters ;  Dr.  Andrews  prepare  a  Report  on  the 
Heat  developed  in  Chemical  Action ;  Bfr.  R. 
Hunt  a  Report*  on  the  present  state  of  oar 
Knowledge  of  the  Chemical  Influence  of  the 
Solar  Radiations.— That  Prof.  E.  Forbes,  Dr. 
Playfair,  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  Mr.  A.  HancodE 
be  a  Committee  to  Report  on  the  Perforating 
Api>aratus  of  MoUusca.— Tliat  Mr.  Mallet  con- 
tinue his  preparation  for  a  Report  on  the  Facts 
of  Earthquakes.— That  Mr.  Q.  G.  Stokes  pre- 
IMire  a  Report  on  Physical  Optics,  in  continua- 
tion of  Dr.  Lloyd's  ileport  on  that  subject.— 
That  the  Communications  of  Dr.  Percy  on  the 
Extraction  of  Silver  bv  the  Wet  Way,  or  Joseph 
Glyn,  esq.  on  Hydraulic  Pressure  EngiQf8,*and 
Mr.  J.  P.  Budd  on  the  advantageous  use  made 
of  the  Gaseous  Escape  firom  the  Blast  Fomaces 
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of  Ystalyfera,  be  printed  entire  in  the  Trans- 
actions ;  and  sucn  portions  of  Prof.  Powell's 
Commanication  on  Lnminoas  Meteors  as  may 
be  necessary  to  complete  the  recorded  obser- 
vations of  that  phenomenon.— That  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  in  1838  for  determining^  the 
resistance  of  Railway  Trains  be  re-appointed, 
for  the  purpose  of  repeating  those  experiments 
at  the  high  velocities  and  in  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances of  railways  at  the  present  time,— 
the  following  gentlemen  to  form  the  Com- 
mittee, viz.  -.—Mr.  Hardman  Earle,  Mr.  George 
Rennie,  Mr.  Edward  Woods,  Mr.  T.  Frouoe, 
Mr.  J.  Glyn,  Mr.  Wyndham  Harding,  and  Mr. 
J.  Scott  Russell.— That  the  Assistant-General 
Secretary  be  requested  to  form  a  complete  list 
of  all  the  recommendations  that  have  been 
made  by  the  Association,  accompanied  by  a 
Report  of  the  manner  and  extent  to  which 
these  recommendations  have  been  carried  into 
effect. 

The  following  were  elected  members  of 
the  London  Council  for  the  ensuing  year, 
in  addition  to  the  officers  who  are  ex- 
officio  members  : — Prof.  Ansted,  Major 
S.  Gierke,  Prof.  E.  Forbes,  Prof.  T. 
Graham,  G.  B.  Grecnough,  W.  J.  Hamil- 
ton, Sir  J.  Herschel,  Prof.  £.  Hodgkin- 
son,  J.  lleywood,  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  C. 
Lyell,  L.  Homer,  R,  Hutton,  Sir  R.  H, 
Inglis,  Capt.  Ibbetson,  Sir  C.  Lemon,  Sir 
C.  Malcolm,  Prof.  Owen,  G.  R.  Porter. 
J.  Scott  Russell,  Dr.  Roget,  H.  E.  Strick- 
land, W.  Spence,  Lieut.-Col.  Sykes,  the 
Dean  of  Westminster,  Prof.  Wheatstone, 
Prof.  Walker,  Rev.  Dr.  Whewell.  The 
Auditors  appointed  were  Major  S.  Gierke, 
J.  Hey  wood,  and  G.  R.  Porter,  esqs. 

The  number  of  tickets  sold  for  this 
meeting  was  847.  It  was  resolved  that 
the  next  meeting  shall  take  place  in  Bir- 
mingham in  September  1849,  under  the 
Presidency  of  Dr.  Robinson,  of  Armagh, 
with  J.  Russell,  esq.  as  Local  Treasurer, 
W.  Wills,  esq.  and  R.  Fletcher,  esq.  Local 
Secretaries. 

L.  W.  Dillwyn,  esq.  presented  to  the 
Association  9b0  copies  of  a  work  entitled 
*•  The  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Swansea.'' 


Geologise,"  of  Prof.  Agassiz  (edited  by  H. 
E.  Strickland,  esq.),  were  stated  to  be  all 
ready  for  distribution.  The  treasurer 
called  attention  to  the  difficult  position  of 
the  council  on  account  of  the  backward- 
ness of  subscribers  in  their  annual  pay- 
ments. Though  all  the  works  for  1848 
were  ready,  not  a  third  of  the  subscrip- 
tions for  that  year  had  been  paid.  The 
meeting  was  well  attended,  and  several 
new  members  were  added. 


HISTORIC  SOCIETY  OF  LANCASHIRE  AND 
CHESHIRE. 

An  association  under  this  title  has 
been  established  at  a  public  meeting  at 
Liverpool —  the  mayor  of  that  place 
being  in  the  chair.  The  Earl  of  Elles- 
mere  was  elected  President  The  objects 
in  view  are  announced  to  be  historical 
and  local  collections  connected  with  the 
counties  palatine  of  Lancaster  and  Ches- 
ter. These  are  arranged  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads  : — Historical  documents ; 
antiquities;  genealogy  and  biography; 
architecture  and  the  fine  arts ;  natural 
history ;  costumes,  customs,  traditions  ; 
church  registers ;  trade,  commerce,  and 
inventions  ;  military  antiquities ;  topo- 
graphical descriptions  ;  parliamentary  pa- 
pers. The  Rev.  Dr.  Hume  and  Mr.  H.  C. 
Pidgeon  are  the  prime  movers  of  this  asso- 
ciation, and  are  chosen  honorary  secreta- 
ries, and  Mr.  Mayer  honorary  curator. 
The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Dr.  Hume» 
the  Rev.  D.  Thorn,  Mr.  Richard  Brooke, 
and  others. 


THE  RAY  SOCIETY. 

The  Ray  Society  held  its  Fifth  Anniver- 
sary Meeting  at  Swansea,  the  Marquess  of 
Northampton  filling  the  chair.  The  re- 
port stated  that,  although  no  great  increase 
of  members  had  occurred  during  the  past 
year,  the  funds  were  larger,  in  consequence 
of  most  of  the  new  members  subscrbing 
from  the  commencement.  The  remaining 
work  for  1847,  Prof.  E.  Forbes 's  "  Mono- 
graph of  the  British  Pulmograde  Medusae," 
with  three  new  works  for  1848,  viz.  Part 
IV.  of  Messrs.  Alder  and  Hancock's  "  Bri- 
tish Nudibranchiate  MoUusca,"  the  "  Cor- 
respondence of  John  Ray,"  edited  by  Dr. 
Lankester,  F.R.S.  (the  Secretary),  and 
vol.  i.  of  the  "  Bibliographia  Zoologiae  et 


PAPYRI  FROM  THEBES. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature,  held  on  the  8th  of  July,  Mr. 
Harris,  of  Alexandria,  exhibited  some  in- 
teresting papyri,  purchased  by  him  at 
Thebes. '  The  principal  of  these  remains 
was  the  series  of  fragments  of  an  oration 
by  Hyperides  against  Demosthenes.  This 
MS.  was  originally  one  roll  of  paper,  on 
which  the  oration  was  written  in  pages  of 
about  twenty  lines  each,  divided  by  a 
margin,  in  a  small  but  beautifully  clear 
hand.  At  present  the  substance  of  about 
twenty-five  pages  remains,  but  unfortu- 
nately few  of  them  consecutive.  Mr. 
Harris's  MS.  is  hitherto  unique  among 
the  known  contents  of  the  Theban  tombs; 
but  its  discovery,  though  a  subject  of  sur- 
prise in  such  a  situation,  is  of  a  nature  to 
excite  hopes  that  other  remains  of  the 
literary  treasures  of  classical  antiquity 
may  be  found  in  Egypt.  Mr.  Harris  is 
preparing  an  exact  fac-aimile  of  the  pa- 
pyrus for  publication. 
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ANTIQUARIAN  RESEARCHES. 


THE  ARCH^OLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 

Having  visited  in  former  years  the  cities 
of  Canterbury,  Winchester,  York,  and 
Norwich,  the  Archaeological  Institute  has, 
this  year,  held  its  anniversary  meeting  in 
the  ancient  city  of  Lincoln, — a  city  which 
formerly  ranked  among  the  foremost  of  the 
realm,  but  which  is  hitherto  destitute  of 
an  historian,  and  which  is  placed  in  a 
county  which  has  received  but  very  par- 
tial and  inadequate  descriptions  from  topo- 
graphers. In  a  field  at  once  so  rich  and 
80  neglected  the  intelligent  antiquary  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  well  employed  ;  and 
we  have  the  gratification  to  add  that  there 
are  residents  of  the  district  who  yield  to 
none  in  zeal,  or  in  their  efforts  to  illustrate 
its  history,  its  antiquities,  and  its  archi- 
tecture. Lord  Monson  and  Sir  Charles 
Anderson  are  devoted  to  the  promotion  of 
the  county  history  of  Lincolnshire ;  whilst 
Mr.  Willson  the  architect,  of  Lincoln,  has 
formed  large  collections  for  the  history  of 
the  city,  as  well  as  a  rich  museum  of  an- 
tiquarian relics. 

The  opening  meeting  took  place  on 
Tuesday  the  25th  of  July  in  the  County 
Assembly  Room,  which  was  also  the  seat 
of  all  the  subsequent  reunions.  The 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  the  President  of  the 
last  annual  meeting,  opened  the  proceedings 
with  an  introductory  speech,  and  placed 
in  the  chair  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Brown- 
low,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county, 
who  congratulated  the  arrival  of  the  In- 
stitute in  Lincoln,  with  the  antiquities  of 
which  his  Lordship  said  he  had  been  well 
acquainted  for  a  period  of  fifty  years.  The 
Marquess  of  Northampton  moved  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  late  President,  which  was 
seconded  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Lord 
Monson  welcomed  the  Institute  in  the 
name  of  the  county,  and  the  Mayor  of 
Lincoln  expressed  the  like  sentiments  on 
behalf  of  the  city.  Sir  Charles  Anderson, 
Bart,  announced  that  the  Spalding  Society 
had  placed  their  records  before  the  in- 
spection of  the  Institute,  and  moved  a 
TOte  of  thanks  for  their  courtesy  ;  which 
was  seconded  by  Sir  John  Boileau,  Bart. 

E.  J.  Willson,  esq.  F.S.A.  then  read  a 
paper  on  the  Episcopal  Palace  of  Lincoln, 
which  is  printed  entire  in  our  present 
Magazine. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Moore,  of  Spalding,  read 
an  account  of  the  Gentlemen's  Society  of 
Spalding,  formed  by  Maurice  Johnson  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and 
which  maintained  a  considerable  degree 
of  activity  until  the  death  of  its  founder 
in  1755.  (We  do  not  enter  into  the  par- 
ticulars of  Dr.  Moore's  paper,  as  the  de- 
tails of  this  chapter  of  literary  history  may 


be  seen  more  at  length  in  Mr.  Gongfa's 
History  of  this  Society,  printed  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Topographica  Britannica,  uid 
in  the  sixth  yolume  of  Nichols's  Literary 
Anecdotes.) 

After  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  com- 
pany attended  Mr.  Alderman  Willson  to 
an  inspection  of  the  remains  of  the  Bishop's 
Palace. 

At  six  o'clock  the  public  dinner  of  the 
Institute  took  place  in  the  Com  Elxchange, 
where  the  ladies  for  the  first  time  joined 
the  company,  which  altogether  amounted 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  The 
President  was  in  the  chair,  supported  by 
the  Duke  of  St.  Alban's,  the  Marquess  of 
Northampton,  the  Earl  of  Yarborough, 
Lord  Braybrooke,  Lord  Alford,  the  Bi- 
shops of  Lincoln  and  Norwich,  the  Deans 
of  Hereford  and  Westminster,  &c.  &c. 

Wednesday t  July  26. — The  Marquess  of 
Northampton  took  the  chair  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Section.  The  first  paper  read 
was,  on  the  Sculpture  of  Lincoln  Cathe- 
dral, by  C.  R.  Cockerell,  esq.  R.A.  After 
some  prefatory  remarks  on  the  importance 
of  sculpture,  and  the  influence  that  art 
exercises  over  the  human  mind  and  heart) 
he  said — Lincoln  Cathedral  was  rich  in 
specimens  of  sculpture  ;  in  the  frieze  in 
the  west  end  they  had  some  beautiful 
works  of  about  the  year  1124  ;  they  had 
the  kings  in  the  front  representing  the  de- 
cline of  sculpture,  about  the  time  of  Bd- 
ward  the  Third,  and  then  they  had  the 
flourishing  period  exemplified  in  the  sculp- 
ture of  the  south  gate  and  in  the  statues  of 
Edward  I.,  Queen  Alianor,  and  Margaret 
of  France.  But  in  the  Presbytery,  in  the 
spandrels  of  the  triforium,  there  is  some 
most  interesting  sculpturCf  which  is  de- 
serving of  far  more  regard  than  has  hi- 
therto been  paid  to  it.  It  consists  of 
thirty  subjects,  fifteen  to  the  north  and 
fifteen  to  the  south,  and  their  designs,  in 
Mr.  Cockerell's  opinion,  are  derived  fVom 
the  Epistle  of  Peter,  setting  forth  the 
dealings  of  the  Deity  with  the  human  race. 
From  these  magnificent  specimens  of 
sculpture,  he  concluded  that  the  sculpture 
of  England  was  superior  to  the  sculpture  of 
Italy  in  the  thirteenth  century;  for  the 
year  1282,  when  the  presbytery  of  Lincoln 
was  finished,  was  before  the  age  of  Giotto, 
Cimabue,  and  the  Pisani.  He  had  been 
favoured  with  a  view  of  copies  of  the  finest 
sculpture  in  Italy,  executed  from  forty  to 
fifty  years  after  the  sculpture  in  Lincoln 
Cathedral  to  which  he  had  referred,  and 
he  would  affirm  that  the  Lincoln  school  of 
art  was  superior  to  the  Italian.  Another 
fact  was,  that  the  sculpture  in  all  their 
cathedrals  proved  that  the  work  was  ex- 
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ecuted  by  different  hands  ;  their  stylet 
were  dissimilar,  and  it  was  clear  to  him 
that  the  work  was  executed  by  local  men. 
The  men  of  Lincoln  embellished  Lincoln 
Cathedral ;  the  men  of  Salisbury,  that  of 
Salisbury ;  the  men  of  Lichfield,  Lichfield 
Cathedral ;  and  so  on.  He  recognised  two 
hands  in  the  works  before  him  ;  the  one 
characterised  by  a  chasteness  and  purity  of 
style,  and  what  he  might  term  a  true  reli- 
gious expression  ;  the  other  by  a  greater 
share  of  Gothic  quaintness.  There  could 
be  no  question  that  the  figures  were  exe- 
cuted in  workshops,  and  then  affixed, — 
and  it  was  proved  in  Lincoln,  where,  in 
the  case  of  one  of  the  angels  to  which  he 
had  referred,  the  parts  having  been  cut  by 
different  workmen,  did  not  fit  very  well 
when  put  up  and  joined  together.  It  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  subjects  were 
designed  by  workmen — they  had  not  that 
knowledge  of  theology  which  would  enable 
them  to  design  such  a  chain  of  events  ;  but 
the  works  were  executed  from  the  designs 
of  churchmen,  and  were  carried  into  effect 
by  the  local  talent  of  the  day. 

The  Marquess  of  Northampton  pointed 
out  that  even  thegothic  architecture  of  Italy 
was  less  pure  than  our  own :  a  fact  which 
he  attributed  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
architects  having  so  many  beautiful  works 
of  antiquity  before  their  eyes,  portions  of 
which  they  could  not  refrain  from  ming- 
ling in  their  designs.  It  must  be  remem* 
bered,  however,  that  Italy  once  bad  gothic 
structures,  which  have  for  the  most  part 
been  removed  or  remodelled. 

Mr.  Frank  Penrose  stated  that  there  is 
a  monument  in  Spilsby  church  to  a  Lord 
Wilioughby,  which  is  carved  in  Lincoln 
stone,  and  in  so  high  a  style  of  sculpture, 
that  he  had  no  hesitation  in  referring  it  to 
the  Lincoln  school, — at  least  to  the  second 
hand.  He  particulju-ly  drew  attention  to 
the  figures  of  angels,  attired  in  ecclesias- 
tical rubes,  which  support  the  cushion 
under  the  head  of  the  effigy. 

The  Dean  of  Westminster  had  seen  in 
the  cathedral  of  Winchester  some  frag- 
ments of  sculpture  in  a  receptacle  behind 
the  high  altar,  which  had  perhaps  been  re- 
moved during  Wykeham's  alterations ; 
the  merit  of  which  he  knew  to  have  been 
highly  estimated  by  Sir  Francis  Chantrey. 

The  next  paper  read  was  one  by  Mr. 
Charles  Winston  on  the  Stained  (ilass  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral  and  Southwell  Minster. 
In  the  former  church  the  great  ro«»e  or 
wheel-window  of  the  north  transept  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable,  and  at  present  per- 
fect, works  of  the  thirteenth  century  now 
in  existence.  Its  subjects  are  the  Church 
in  Earth  and  the  Church  of  Heaven  ;  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  original  glass  re- 
mains in  its  position.    The  central  part  is 


occupied  with  a  representation  of  tke 
blessed  in  Heaven,  Christ  sitting  in  the 
midst.  Sixteen  other  subjects,  placed  in 
circles,  occupy  the  outer  circuit  of  the 
window.  Only  one  of  these  has  hitherto 
been  engraved,  namely,  angels  holding  the 
cross,  in  Fowler's  *'  Mosaic  Pavements  and 
Painted  Glass.''  Mr.  Winston  pointed 
out,  in  these  remains,  those  striking 
features  which  indicate  the  early-English 
style  of  glass  painting  ;  such  as  the  ex- 
traordinary intensenesB  and  vividness  of 
the  colouring  caused  by  the  peculiar  tex- 
ture of  the  glass — the  strength  and  thick- 
ness of  the  outline  of  the  drawing,  and 
which  strength  of  outline  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  deep  colour  of  the  glass 
— the  tallness  of  the  figures,  their  vigorous 
and  spirited  attitudes,  and  the  classical 
air  or  their  heads — also  the  conventional 
character  of  their  foliaged  ornaments, 
which  exhibit  the  bulbous  form  given  to 
leaves  in  early  English  sculpture.  The 
North  Rose  also  exhibits  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  composition  common  to  any  early- 
English  window  which  contains  a  number 
of  pictures.  Each  picture,  the  design  of 
which  is  usually  very  simple,  is  placed  in 
a  panel  having  a  deep  coloured  ground, 
and  a  rich  border.  The  panels  themselves 
are  embedded  in  a  coloured  ground.  Very 
little  coloured  glass  is  used,  so  that  the 
window,  in  its  general  effect,  is  a  mass  of 
rich  and  variegated  oolouring,  in  which 
the  tints  of  the  grounds  predominate. 
The  design,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  its 
parts,  is  confused  when  seen  from  the 
proper  point  of  view,  the  floor  of  the 
transept.  The  rest  of  the  stained  glass 
remaining  in  the  cathedral  was  carefully 
described  by  Mr.  Winston,  but  presents 
nothing  especially  remarkable,  unless  it 
be  some  medallions  supposed  to  contain 
subjects  for  the  legend  of  Saint  Hugh. 
In  Southwell  Minster  the  most  remarkable 
glass  is  in  the  cinque*cento  style,  brought 
from  a  church  at  Paris,  and  presented  by 
Mr.  Gaily  Knight  in  1818.  Its  subjects 
are  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  the  Raising  of 
Lazarus,  the  Triumphant  Entry  into 
Jerusalem,  and  the  Mocking  of  Christ 
by  the  Jews. 

W.  A.  Nicholson,  esq.  architect,  of 
Lincoln,  next  read  an  historical  and  archi* 
tectural  account  of  Tattcrshall  Castle.  Its 
history  is  traced  from  the  year  1230,  when 
King  Henry  III.  granted  a  licence  to 
Robert  FitzEudo,  then  lord  of  the  manor, 
to  build  a  castle  here  \  but  of  that  castle 
no  remains  now  exist,  though  a  portion  of 
stone  ruins  was  removed  early  in  the  pre- 
sent century,  and  burnt  into  lime  by  a 
neighbouring  bricklayer.  The  present 
castle  is  built  of  brick  ;  and  was  ereeted 
by  Ralph  Lord  Ci  imwell,  Lord  Treasurer 
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of  England,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Sixth.  Iter  chief  feature  is  a  great  tower, 
of  which  views  have  been  given  in  Brit- 
ton's  Architectural  Antiquities  and  several 
other  works.  This  tower  measures  89 
feet  from  north  to  south,  67  feet  from 
east  to  west,  and  is  112  feet  high.  It  was 
evidently  erected  not  so  much  for  defence 
as  for  splendour.  Its  chimney-pieces  are 
richly  carved  with  armorial  coats  and  he- 
raldic devices  :  (of  these  there  are  engrav- 
ings in  Gough's  Sepulchral  Monuments, 
in  Weir's  Horncastle,  and  in  the  History 
of  Tattershall,  8vo.  1813).  Mr.  Nichol- 
son  himself  has  already  published  a  me- 
moir on  Tattershall  Castle,  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  late  Lincolnshire  Topo- 
graphical Society,  4to.  1843. — Sir  Charles 
Anderson  directed  the  attention  of  those 
who  should  visit  Tattershall  to  the  church, 
and  to  its  sepulchral  brasses  of  the  Crom- 
wells  (also  engraved  in  Gough's  Monu- 
ments) :  and  remarked  that  one  of  the 
executors  of  the  lord  treasurer,  to  whom 
the  enlargement  of  the  church  was  en- 
trusted, was  the  celebrated  bishop  and 
founder,  William  of  Wainflete. 

Frank  Penrose,  esq.  of  Magdalen  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  as  a  preliminary  to  Pro- 
fessor Willis's  lecture,  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  the  meeting  the  Proportions  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral.  Its  nave  is  singular 
in  England,  and  almost  in  Europe,  from 
the  extraordinary  lightness  of  its  piers  and 
width  of  the  arches.  Mr.  Penrose  com- 
pared its  dimensions  with  those  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Bourges,  a  remarkable  conti- 
nental example.  The  length  of  Bourges 
in  its  central  pace  is  8  times  the  width ; 
that  of  Lincoln  13  times  the  width  ;  and 
the  like  length  of  proportion  is  character- 
istic of  all  the  English  cathedrals.  Such 
a  length  of  vista  could  never  be  intended 
to  be  seen  at  one  view,  a  consideration 
which  shows  that  where  screens,  &c.  have 
been  cleared  away  for  that  object  (as  at 
Salisbury,  &c.)  modern  taste  has  pro- 
ceeded on  false  principles.  The  height  of 
Bourges  is  one- third  of  its  length  ;  at 
Lincoln  the  proportions  of  length  are  as 
three  to  one  of  the  height  for  the  nave, 
and  as  six  to  one  for  the  whole  building. 
The  width  of  the  nave  and  aisles  together 
at  Lincoln  is  exactly  equal  to  its  height ; 
the  number  of  arches  is  seven  (on  each 
side),  and  the  proportion  of  voids  to  the 
peirs  is  as  7  to  4.  These  and  several 
other  proportions  which  Mr.  Penrose  spe- 
cified are  exact,  and  not  approximate, 
which  shows  that  these  points  were  the 
subject  of  precise  attention  with  the  me  • 
diseval  architects. 

Professor  Willis  then  came  forward  to 
deliver  his  lecture  upon  the  architecture 
of  Lincoln  cathedral,  which  was  entirely 


extemporaneous.  He  commenced  by  ob- 
serving that  he  had  now  conducted  the 
Institute  and  its  visitors  over  four  ca- 
thedralfl,  and  this  at  Lincoln  waa  the 
fifth  which  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  de- 
scribe. They  had  visited  in  succession 
Canterbury,  Winchester,  York,  and  Nor- 
wich, every  one  of  which  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  show  was  distinguished  by 
some  peculiarity,  some  connexion  with 
history,  some  peculiarity  of  style,  and  upon 
these  he  had  been  enabled  to  enlarge.  He 
had  now  examined  the  cathedral  of  Lin- 
coln, and  must  say  that  he  was  convinced 
that  in  magnificence  and  in  all  artistic 
qualities  it  is  superior  to  them  all.'*'  Lin- 
coln, with  some  unimportant  exceptions, 
is  essentially  an  early-English  building, 
and  therefore  at  first  it  might  be  supposed 
that  little  could  be  said  about  it ;  but  when 
they  examined  it  minutely,  they  would 
find  that  there  existed  in  that  early- Eng- 
lish no  less  than  five  or  six  other  sub-divi- 
sions of  style.  He  would  tell  them  the 
simple  history  of  the  cathedral  in  the  first 
place.  They  knew  that  Paulinus,  in  the 
old  Saxon  times,  who  converted  the  bar- 
barous inhabitants  of  the  district,  built  a 
church  at  Lincoln,  which  was  described 
by  Bede  to  have  been  erected  of  stone,  but 
of  this  nothing  is  now  remaining,  and  it 
may  have  been  on  a  wholly  different  site. 
There  was  no  cathedral  church  at  Lincoln 
until  the  time  of  Remigius  the  first  Nor- 
man bishop,  who  removed  the  see  from 
Dorchester  in  Oxfordshire  in  the  year 
1085.  Though  opposed  in  this  change  by 
the  archbishop  of  York,  Remigius  went 
on  with  the  building  of  the  church,  and 
had  so  far  completed  it  in  the  year  1092 
that  the  day  was  fixed  for  its  consecration, 
when,  by  God's  providence,  it  became  that 
of  the  interment  of  its  founder.  In  1 )  25 
a  fire  occurred,  and  the  roof  fell  upon 
the  tomb  of  Remigius.  The  edifice  was 
then  repaired  by  Bishop  Alexander,  to 
whom  the  work  of  the  western  doorway 
may  be  attributed  :  whilst  other  portions 
of  the  front,  including  the  rude  bas-reliefs 
(which  may  be  compared  with  similar 
bands  of  sculpture  at   the   cathedral  of 


1'  This  preference  of  Lincoln  cathedral 
was  afterwards  publicly  re-echoed  during 
the  meeting  by  the  Marquess  of  North- 
ampton, Mr.  Britton,  and  other  critics. 
A  very  distinguished  architectural  judge 
of  the  last  century  was  also  of  this  opi- 
nion. "  My  lord  Burlington  was  at  Lin- 
coln ;  he  called  upon  Mr.  Simson,  and  saw 
the  Roman  hypocaust.  He  declared  the 
front  of  the  minster  the  finest  in  Europe, 
and  that  the  cathedral  in  general  exceeded 
York."  Letter  of  Stukeley  to  Gale,  July 
13,  1740.     Reliqniie  Galeanse,  p.  187. 
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Verona),  are  probably  part  of  the  original 
work  of  Remigius.  In  1185  occurred  an 
erent  rare  in  Eoglisb  annals ;  an  earth- 
quake split  the  church  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom.  H  ugh  de  Grenoble  became  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  in  the  following  year ;  and  it 
is  to  this  bishop  that  the  construction  of 
this  magnificent  edifice  is  chiefly  to  be  re- 
ferred. Its  original  plan  appears  to  have 
nearly  resembled  that  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  of  many  continental  cathe- 
drals, having  a  processional  path  round  its 
eastern  end,  which  opened  into  several 
apsidal  chapels.  The  chapel  of  the  Vir- 
gin was  placed  on  the  north,  because  the 
city  wall  prohibited  an  extension  of  the 
church  to  the  east.  The  architect  em- 
ployed by  Bishop  Hugh  was  a  country- 
man of  his  own,  named  Hugh  de  Boys, 
brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tou- 
louse, and  it  is  remarkable  that  another 
Frenchman,  William  de  Sens,  had  just 
before  rebuilt  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury 
(as  described  in  so  interesting  a  way  in 
Prof.  Willis's  Architectural  History  of 
that  cathedral).  Hugh  de  Boys  was  an 
artist  of  original  and  even  eccentric  genius, 
and  the  professor  was  not  a  little  amusing 
on  some  of  the  Frenchman's  peculiarities. 
One  of  the  most  eztraordiniuy  instances 
in  which  it  is  displayed  is  the  irregular 
groining  of  the  choir  at  its  western  end — 
at  which  the  work  was  evidently  com- 
menced. In  the  ailes,  the  walls  are 
adorned  with  double  arcades,  one  built 
before  the  other,  yet  the  hinder  one  per- 
fectly finished.  But  the  most  character- 
istic feature  of  his  work  is  this,  that  he 
seized  every  opportunity  to  make  de- 
tached shafts,  in  situations  where  engaged 
shafts  are  usual  in  early-English  work. 
These  peculiarities,  however,  die  away  as 
the  works  proceed  ;  and  the  study  of  this 
church,  in  its  progress  from  the  French- 
man's beginning  until  its  completion,  af- 
fords a  most  interesting  developeraentof  the 
early- English  style.  The  Chapter  House, 
which  has  been  usually  attributed  to 
Bishop  Hugh,  is  proved  by  its  mouldings, 
which  are  identical  with  those  nt  the 
north-west  end  of  the  nave,  to  have  been 
the  last  completed  of  the  whole  Bishop 
Hugh  consecrated  his  new  church  in 
1192  ;  but  its  more  distant  portions  were 
probably  in  progress  for  some  years  after 
bis  death  in  1200,  and,  though  the  names 
of  his  successors  are  not  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  building,  the  work 
was  no  doubt  carried  on  during  their 
episcopates  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  an 
entry  on  the  patent  rolls  7  Joh.  (1205-6) 
shows  that  the  work  was  then  still  un- 
finished. About  the  year  1240  (the  exact 
year  is  differently  stated  by  various  au- 
thorities) an  accident  occurred,   by   the 


downfall  of  acme  tower,  but  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  occurrence  and  its  conse- 
quences are  not  accurately  ascertained.  In 
1256  King  Henry  the  Third  issued  a  com- 
mission to  examine  the  site  of  the  cathedral, 
in  order  to  determine  how  far, it  might  be 
allowable  to  remove  part  of  the  city  waU, 
in  order  to  elongate  the  church.  This  was 
done  with  a  view  to  the  erection  of  the 
present  presbytery,  the  intention  of  which 
Professor  Willis  described  as  being  entirely 
to  do  honour  to  the  local  saint,  the  bishop 
Hugh  before  mentioned,  who  had  now  re- 
ceived the  glories  of  canonization.  To 
this  presbytery  the  greatest  perfection  of 
the  most  beautiful  period  of  English 
architecture  was  devoted,  and  it  is  here 
that  the  exquisite  sculpture  already  brought 
before  the  attention  of  the  Institute  by 
Professor  Cockerell  is  to  be  seen.  It  was 
completed  in  the  year  1281,  when  the 
remains  of  Saint  Hugh  were  translated  to 
the  golden  shrine  erected  in  its  centre. 
Prof.  Willis  gave  the  following  explana- 
tion why  the  present  monument  of  the 
saint  is  not  in  the  centre  of  the  area'.  It 
was  customary  for  shrines  of  saints  to 
be  elevated  on  high  pillars,  surrounded 
with  arched  seats  for  the  reception  of 
those  who  came  to  be  relieved  of  their 
bodily  infirmities.  Such  was  the  shrine 
at  Canterbury,  and  that  still  remain- 
ing at  Westminster.  When  the  royal 
commissioners  were  sent  to  remove  these 
shrines  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  they 
were  directed  to  inter  the  bones  decently 
at  one  side ;  the  gold  and  jewels  were  then 
taken  to  the  King's  treasury,  and  the  sub- 
structure wholly  destroyed.  It  is  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  when  Bishop  Fuller, 
after  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  placed 
an  altar- tomb  with  a  Latin  inscription  to 
the  memory  of  Bishop  Hugh,  he  raised  it 
actually  over  the  spot  where  the  bones  of 
the  saint  then  rested,  and  where  they  were 
deposited  when  the  shrine  was  removed. 
Prof.  Willis  concluded  by  observing  that 
the  fabric  of  Lincoln  Minster  is  now  in 
good  condition,  and  its  continual  repair 
is  well  cared  for  (the  annual  produce  of 
the  fabric  fund  is  we  understand  918/.)  ; 
but  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  certain 
chapels,  which  have  been  recently  used  as 
workshops  or  depositories  of  rubbish, 
should  be  cleaned  out,  and  made,  as  they 
were  intended  to  be,  an  integral  part  of 
one  great  whole. —At  the  close  of  the 
afternoon  service,  Professor  Willis  ac- 
companied his  auditors  round  the  edifice. 
But  before  the  morning  meeting  broke 
up,  another  paper  was  read  by  the  Ven. 
Henry  K.  Bonney,  D.D.  Archdeacon  of 
Lincoln.  Its  subject  was  the  appropria- 
tion oi  some  ancient  monuments  remain- 
ing at  the  north-east  end  of  the  minster. 
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Adjoining  to  the  tomb  of  Biihop  Henry  de 
Burghersh,  who  died  in  1340,  is  that  of  his 
younger  brother  Sir  Robert  Burghersh; 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  aile,  built 
against  the  north  wall,  is  that  of  Bartholo- 
mew lord  Burghersh,  the  bishop's  brother. 
For  these  parties  a  college  of  chantrey 
priests  was  founded  in  Lincoln ;  and  these 
monuments  are  correctly  appropriated  by 
Leland  ;  but  by  Dugdale  (as  printed  in 
Peck's  Desiderata  Curiosa)  and  Browne 
Willis,  the  last-mentioned  is  attributed  to 
a  lord  Welles,  an  error  which  has  been 
followed  by  some  later  writers.  The 
monuments  are  adorned  with  many  sta- 
tues of  the  relatives  of  the  parties,  ac- 
companied by  shields  of  arms,  nearly  all 
of  which  were  explained  by  the  Arch- 
deacon :  who  directed  attention  to  a  pedi- 
gree of  Burghersh,  contained  in  Streat- 
feild's  Excerpta  Cantiana,  as  correcting 
the  errors  of  former  authors  :  there  is  also 
another  in  Blore's  Rutland. 

At  the  evening  meeting  Lord  Monson 
took  the  chair,  as  President  of  the  Early 
and  Mediaeval  Section,  and  in  opening 
the  proceedings,  observed  that  it  was  now 
more  than  twenty  years  since  he  first 
began  to  make  researches  into  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  the  county,  and  he  would 
now  make  the  confession  that  it  was  once 
his  intention,  and  he  was  afraid  the  con- 
fession might  appear  presumptuous,  to 
become  the  historian  of  Lincolnshire. 
That  was  a  day-dream  which  would  never 
be  realised ;  notwithstanding  this,  he  by 
no  means  regretted  having  been  under  the 
influence  of  this  dream,  for  his  researches 
had  enabled  him  to  appreciate  the  labours 
of  all  those  who  followed  the  same  pur- 
suit, and  had  afforded  him  much  personal 
gratification.  His  lordship  then  referred 
to  the  natural  disadvantages  which  for- 
merly existed  in  this  county,  and  hoped 
that,  with  improved  means  of  communi- 
cation, its  interesting  archeeological  re- 
mains would  become  more  generally  known. 

John  Mitchell  Kemble,  esq.  M.A.  next 
proceeded,  in  a  very  animated  and  inter- 
esting manner,  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  the 
Runic  inscriptions  yet  extant  in  England. 
Several  drawings  and  fac-similes  were 
placed  before  the  audience ;  which,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Kemble's  lucid  expla- 
nations, made  a  dry  and  somewhat  for- 
bidding subject  intelligible  and  amusing  to 
the  merest  novice.  Three  alphabets  were 
exhibited,  showing  :  1.  those  called  Norse 
or  Scandinavian ;  2.  the  Marcomannic, 
used  in  Holstein  and  Saxony  north  of  the 
Elbe  ;  and  3.  those  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors  ;  and  the  lecturer  explained  that, 
though  their  use  had  been  involved  in  some 
imaginary  mystery,  it  was  nothing  more 
than  inch  mystery  as  attached  itMlf  to  all 


literature  in  ignorant  times,  at  they  are 
simply  alphabetical  charactera.  After 
describing  several  of  the  inscriptioni  of 
the  North  of  Europe,  particularly  some 
commemorative  of  the  sea-kings  on  the 
rocks  of  the  Baltic,  Mr.  Kemble  pro* 
ceeded  to  specify  such  as  had  been  found 
in  this  country.  These  were  employed  at 
the  time  when  the  kingdom  of  Northum- 
berland, which  included  Lincoln,  was  tlie 
principal  scene  of  our  oivilixation.  After 
introducing  his  hearers  to  the  sepulchral 
stones  of  Hartlepool,  the  cross  at  Lan- 
caster, and  those  of  Bewcastle  and  Ruth* 
well,  (for  which  we  may  refer  to  Mr. 
Kemble's  paper  in  the  28th  volume  of 
Archseologia,)  he  exhibited  a  oopper  dish 
found  at  Cbertsey  abbey,  the  inscription 
of  which  signifies  **  Offer,  sinner;"  and 
he  explained  the  inscription  on  a  comb 
which  had  been  found  at  Lincoln,  which, 
being  in  Norse>  runes,  furnishes  testimony 
to  the  early  Danish  traffic  :  it  was  inter- 
preted to  mean,  **  Hior  futta  makes  a  good 
comb. ' '  This  reminded  him  of  the  brooch 
found  near  Greenock)  inscribed  in  the 
Northumbrian  character,  **  Guthred  made 
me,  Alfred  owns  me  ; "  and  of  the  hilt  of 
a  sword,  which  had  once  led  him  to  sup- 
pose that  he  had  met  with  a  weapon 
strengthened  by  some  sacred  charm,  but 
which  was  decyphered,  **  Skilling  the 
el  dermis  my  owner." 

Thursday  t  July  27. — At  an  Historical 
Section,  over  which  Mr.  Hallam  presided, 
the  following  papers  were  read — 

A  narrative  of  the  progress  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  through  Lincolnshire  in  the 
year  1541,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter, 
F.S.A.,  being  a  continuation  (in  one  sense 
a  prelude)  to  the  paper  detailing  the  King's 
progress  through  Yorkshire,  read  before 
the  Institute  at  York.  The  King's  inten- 
tion in  visiting  York  was  to  hold  a  per- 
sonal conference  with  his  nephew  the 
young  King  of  Scotland,  with  the  secondary 
object,  probably,  of  visiting  the  two  lately 
disturbed  counties  of  Lincoln  and  York, 
and  trying  the  effect  which  the  presence 
and  the  sight  of  royal  magnificence  might 
have  in  dissipating  the  recollection  of  his 
former  extreme  severities,  and  inducing  a 
more  cordial  reception  of  the  new  eccle- 
siastical state  which  he  was  establishing. 
The  King  left  his  palace  at  Westminster 
on  Sunday  the  7th  July,  arriving  at  North- 
ampton on  the  21st,  and  was  at  Lud- 
dington  on  the  23d.  He  remained  there 
three  days,  and  then  proceeded  to  Colly* 
weston,  where  he  stayed  ten  days  or  more, 
and  then  entered  Lincolnshire  at  the 
town  of  Stamford.  He  made,  however, 
no  stay  in  that  town,  but  proceeded  im- 
mediately to  Grimsthorpe.  On  the  8th 
the  Couit  removed  to  Sleaford,  where  a 
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eounoU  isC  on  the  9th  of  Augiul,  u\d  the  wnong  the  Liaaolnthiiv  nobility  >ad 
King  reached  Lincoln  ia  the  evening.  Of  gentry,  kept  himielf  within  the  circle  of 
the  rtoeption  of  (he  King  iu  this  city  Mr.  one  greal  fumily  connection,  conaiating  of 
HuDterhBdroundnaaccDUnt.  Afewweeiis  the  Boroughu,  l>rHliit1s,  Tailboys,  Tonr- 
ifterahillof  indiDtmentwaaftiDndbythc  neje,  Mddsdds,  and  Wy mbislt'E—all  rela- 
gmnd  jorj  otlhe  cDuntyBgninilthe  Qoeen  tUKU.  When  be  afterwariia  married  Ka. 
(Katharine  Howard)  for  the  firat  of  that  thariiie,  thewidowofSir  EdwardBorough, 
urleB  or  nuts  of  criaunalitj  for  which  ahe  he  arght  himself  be  said  to  be  a  tnemhar 
*aE  KfiirrwardH  brought  to  trial,  and  olti-  of  this  Lincolnshire  uitule.  The  Kiag'a 
malely  suffireil  lite  jienalt;  nf  dtnth,  seit  r^niore  nai  to  Sleaford.  where  ha 
Some  of  tha  oAneaa  chargtd  wars  com.  had  a  liuusa  of  hi*  own,  acquired  hj  the 
mitted  during  the  abort  atajr  which  the  attaioiler  of  its  propriotor.  the  nubjipp; 
King  mada  at  Lincoln  and  Qainaborough.  Lord  lludsey.  While  here  hereceived  aa 
When  the  King  left  this  city  be  tnmed  ambu>ALlor  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  come 
■aide  from  the  direct  courae,  and  we  find  to  tr.ji  loncemiag  the  coaveyanca  of 
him  on  the  erenlog  of  the  12th  at  Gaini.  certai'j  wheat  from  Engliod  to  Portngal, 
borongh,  where  heramained  atationary  for  He  leu  Mraford  tha  neit  morning  to  pro- 
four  daye,  aa  the  gueat  of  Lord  Borough,  oeed  t:>  Cviinathoipe,  where  he  eiept,  and 
who  had  been  called  by  him  to  tha  Honaa  then  IrA  ibe  uouuty,  pruceeiliQg  to  hia 
of  Lords  about  twelre  years  before,  and  own  honia  at  CoUjweslon,  in  Nortbamp- 
who  had  the  good  aenie  to  take  no  part  in  tooshire,  and  arriTed  at  Windsor  on  ttM 
the  tnmultnoua  proceedinga  whioB  had  26th. 

braufbt  deslmotion  on  aereral  ot  the  an-  The  Rev.  Francis  C.  Maaaingtwrd,  M.A. 
■dent  fUniUea  of  linoolnshire.  At  Qains-  read  an  historical  memoir  of  the  battle  of 
borough  the  King  oroised  the  Treot,  and  Winsby,  fought  near  Horncaetle  in  the 
prooeeded  to  Berooby,  where  the  Aroh-  year  1643,  between  the  royaliats  under  Sir 
bishop  of  York  had  a  house  i  he  slept  Ingram  Hopton,  and  the  parliamaDtaiiaat 
there  that  night,  and  ou  tha  neit  dajr  under  Cromwell.  The  authority  which 
reached  bla  own  maaor-place  in  the  centre  suppliea  the  moat  accurate  detaila  of  thie 
of  the  Chase  at  Hatfield,  He  remained  event  la  the  Parliamentary  Chroijicla  of 
in  Yorkshire,  from  the  11th  of  Augnst  Vicars  (thongh  be  mianamei  tha  place 
tn  the  ath  or  6th  of  October.  On  that  Iihie) ;  and  Mr.  Massingberd  baa  sug. 
day  he  erosaed  the  Hnmber  on  the  Un.  ceeded  in  identifying  nearly  all  the  lo^ 
colnsbire  coast  at  Barrow,  trtrat  whence  calitieiwhiob  are  mentioned  in  connection 
be  proceeded  at  once  to  Thornton  Col-  with  the  contest. — Sir  Charles  Anderson 
lege,  the  aest  of  a  religious  community,  was  able  to  state  in  illustraticn  of  the  aame 
of  which  the  King  waa  the  founder,  periodof  history  that  the  place  Dear  Gaioa- 
where  he  remained  on  the  Gth,  7th,  and  borongh  where  General  Cavendish  was 
Sth  of  October,  the  council  sitting  on  kiUed  is  itill  called  Cavendish  Bog;  and 
the  latter  day.  He  neit  bent  his  course  at  Lea,  where  a  skirmish  took  place,  two 
Id  Kettleby,  where  at  that  time  Uved  fields  are  still  known  by  the  namea  of  Grej 
Sir  Robert  Tyrwhitt,  brother-in-law  to  Coata  and  Red  Coats.  In  Gainsborough 
Lord  Borough.  Co  the  11th  of  Ooto-  rcgiater  the  interments  of  several  soldiera 
her  we  find  by  the  minute  of  the  Privy  are  recorded  for  some  days  after. — Mr. 
Council  that  the  King  was  at  Mr.  Tour-  Hunter  remarked  that  justice  hai  not  been 
ner'e  hoase,  nhicb  Tonmer  is  certainly  an  done  to  the  merits  of  Vicars  ;  with  all  hia 
error  for  Tourney,  whose  house  waa  at  puritanical  verbiage  no  other  autlior  of  the 
Kenby  (Caenbj).  The  King  made  no  period  has  preserved  so  many  minute  faoti, 
stay  here,  and  proceeded  the  next  day  to  Clarendon  was  largely  indebted  for  hia  in- 
South  Cariton,  where  beslept  at  the  houae  formation  to  Vicara.  He  would  observe 
of  Mr.  Monson.  This  Mr.  Monaon  was  that  Clarendon  has  a  remarkable  omisaion 
a  knight,  in  all  probability  knighted  by  with  regard  to  another  Lincolnshire  light, 
the  King  on  this  visit.  He  was  an  an-  that  of  H'jlloughby,  in  which  Sir  I'hUip 
cestor  of  the  enunent  family  of  Monson,  Moncktoo,  anceatcr  of  Lord  Galway,  was 
who  were  amongst  the  first  pereons  ad.  the  commander, — a  suppression  which  he 
mitled  into  the  order  of  baronets,  and  attributed  to  the  Chancellor  having  a  per- 
afterwards  advanced  to  the  peerage.  The  aonal  antipathy  to  Sir  Philip  Monekton. 
King  was  now  in  the  near  neighbourhood  (We  may  add,  that  Mr.  Hunter  ha*  en- 
of  Ijncoln,  and  must  have  passed  through  deavoured  to  compensate  Sir  Philip  for 
the  city  a  aecond  time,  as  his  neit  day's  Clarendon's  omisaione  in  bis  History  o( 
remove  was  to  Noclon,  where  he  slept  on  South  Torkshire,  vol.  ii.  p.  4 15-) 
the  13th,  thence  proceeding  next  day  to  The  Rev.  Charles  H.  Hartaborne,  M.A. 
Sleaford.  Noclon  waa  at  that  lime  the  neit  read  a  dissertation  on  the  Parliament* 
property  of  Hiomai  Wymbish,  and  we  see  held  at  Lincoln,  one  of  the  moat  remark- 
here  again  that  the  King,  in   his  visits  able  being  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
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First,  in  which  a  unanimous  negative  was 
given  to  the  claim  which  Pope  Boniface 
had  asserted  to  the  sovereignty  of  Scot- 
land. 

In  the  afternoon  a  large  party  was 
formed  to  visit  Stow  and  Gainsborough. 
The  former  was  the  site  of  the  Saxon  see 
of  Lindisse  or  Sidnacester,  and  is  recorded 
to  have  been  ravaged  by  the  Danes  in  the 
year  870,  whereupon  the  Bishop  removed 
to  Dorchester  in  Oxfordshire.  In  the 
days  of  the  Confessor,  Bishop  Eadnoth  re- 
built the  church  for  a  priory  of  nuns,  call- 
ing it  Locus  Sanctee  Mariae,  or  St.  Mary 
Stow,  and  the  piers  of  the  tower  and 
parts  of  the  transepts  may  be  fairly  as- 
signed to  the  latter  period,  even  if  portions 
of  the  walls  do  not  belong  to  the  still  ear- 
lier Saxon  church.  Strong  marks  of  tire 
on  the  exterior  tempt  the  spectator  to 
carry  back  his  ideas  to  the  torches  of 
the  Danes.  Remigius,  the  first  Bishop 
who  presided  at  Lincoln,  1070-92,  rebuilt 
this  church,  and  to  him  may  be  assigned 
the  nave ;  whilst  the  chancel,  a  fine  spe- 
cimen of  the  Norman  style,  was  the  work 
of  Bishop  Alexander,  1123-47  >  who  is 
known  to  have  resided  at  the  palace  of 
Stow. 

At  Gainsborough  the  great  object  of  at- 
tention was  the  mansion  of  the  Lords 
Borough,  which  had  been  mentioned,  in 
Mr.  Hunter's  paper  in  the  morning,  as 
having  received  King  Henry  VIII.  It 
has  ancient  portions  of  stone,  of  brick, 
and  of  wood,  and  all  curious.  The  hall 
remained  in  its  original  state  until  about 
sixty  years  ago,  when  the  carved  corbels 
sustaining  the  roof  were  removed.  John 
Wesley  once  preached  here  ;  but  subse- 
quently it  has  been  converted  into  a  the- 
atre. A  fragment  of  painting  in  imitation 
of  tapestry  showed  itself  on  the  wall ;  it 
represented  an  ostrich  among  fruits  and 
flowers,  with  the  imperfect  motto  ...  tie 
pracs  and  ...  In  another  part  of  the 
house  was  a  wounded  deer  browsing, 
drawn  in  outline.  There  is  an  elegant 
oriel  of  stone  ;  and  the  wooden  portions 
of  the  structure  are  remarkable,  particu- 
larly for  their  windows  having  carved 
tracery  of  that  material.  A  brick  tower, 
with  stone  dressings,  commands  a  view  of 
the  neighbourhood.  This  house  was  in- 
habited by  the  family  of  Hickman  until 
about  a  century  ago,  when  a  Countess  of 
Abingdon  gave  birth  to  a  child  here.  It 
has  since  been  divided  into  several  tenures, 
and  one  wing  is  now  being  repaired  for 
public  purposes.  Thomas  the  first  Lord 
Borough,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  is 
stated  by  Leland  to  have  '*  made  most  of 
the  motid  manor-place  by  the  west  end  of 
the  chirch-yarde.*' 

The  traveHing  archeeologisti  were  hos- 
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pitably  entertained  to  luncheon,  partly  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Bird,  the  Vicar  of  Gains- 
borough, but  chiefly  by  Sir  Charles  An- 
derson, Bart.,  at  Lea,  where  they  found  the 
church  undergoing  a  judicious  repair  under 
his  superintendence.    They  returned  to 
Lincoln  by  way  of  Torkesey.     This  is  a 
place  of  ancient  importance,  having  been 
in  fact  the  port  of  Lincoln  (before  the  rise 
of  Gainsborough),  and  the  spot  at  which 
the  Foss-dyke  was  made  to  join  the  Trent. 
Here,  in  the  primeval  days  of  Christianity, 
Paulinus  baptised  some  of  his  converts  in 
the  open  river.    It  now  presents  no  object 
of  note,  except  what  is  called  the  castle, 
standing  within  range  of  the  floods,  being 
in  fact  the  ruins  of  an  Elizabethan  man- 
sion,  which  was  sacked  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarians  during  the  civil  war.     Once 
more,  before  reaching  Lincoln,  the  tra- 
vellers alighted  to  view,  at  Drinsey  Nook, 
the  gibbet  and  irons  of  Tom  Otter,  who 
was  hung  in  terrorem  in  1804,  for  hAving 
murdered   one    of  two   women    he    had 
married.     This    monument   of    by-gone 
barbarism  was  still  sufficiently  modern  to 
recall   divers  early  reminiscences  to  the 
minds  of  the  elder  members  of  the  party. 
Its  being  shown  as  a  rarity  alone  gives  it 
some  historical  importance  as  marking  a 
change  of  national  sentiment. 

At  an  evening  meeting  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
Hartsborne,  M.A.  read  a  paper  on  the 
Castle  of  Lincoln.  He  recited  the  infor- 
mation of  an  inquisition  held  in  3  Edw.  I> 
which  states  that  Lincoln  Castle  had  been 
held  in  the  royal  demesne,  together  with 
the  city,  by  the  Kings  Henry  I.,  Henry  XL, 
Richard,  and  John,  and  that  King  John 
committed  its  custody  to  Gerard  de  Cam- 
ville,  during  pleasure  ;  after  whose  de- 
cease, his  widow  the  lady  Nicholaa  de 
Hay  also  held  it,  in  time  of  peace  and  war, 
during  the  royal  pleasure ;  afterwards, 
King  Henry  III.  had  committed  it  suc- 
cessively to  Philip  de  Lascelles,  Walter 
de  Evermue,  and  William  de  Longespey ; 
after  whose  death  Queen  Alianor  held  it, 
with  the  wardship  of  William  de  Longes- 
pey junior  :  and  the  jurors  added  that 
Henry  de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  then  held 
it,  having  married  the  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam de  Longespey.  Mr.  Hartshome  re- 
marked that  we  are  justified  in  inferring 
that  a  castle  existed  at  Lincoln  in  the  days 
of  the  Conqueror  ;  but  that,  having  made 
a  careful  survey  of  it,  he  had  found  no 
architectural  feature  which  could  have  an 
earlier  period  given  to  it  than  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  We  may  ask,  however,  whether 
a  slightly  increased  antiquity  may  not  be 
assigned  to  the  keep,  supposing  it  to  be 
"  the  earl's  own  town,''  mentioned  in  the 
accord  made  between  King  Stephen  and 
the  Earl  of  Chester  in  1151,  <*  which  his 
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mother  (Lucy  Countess  of  Chester)  had 
fortified." — Lincoln  castle  was  the  sub- 
ject of  subsequent  remarks  from  Mr. 
Willson,  which  will  be  found  hereafter. 

Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  of  Lancaster, 
architect,  then  read  an  essay  '*  On  the 
Geometrical  Period  of  English  Church 
Architecture."  Mr.  Sharpe  (who  has  a 
work  now  in  the  press  on  the  subject) 
recommends  a  nomenclature  and  a  classi- 
fication differing  somewhat  from  that  of 
Mr.  Rickman,  and  a  division  of  church 
architecture  into  seven  periods  instead  of 
four.  In  Mr.  Rick  man's  classification, 
the  Norman  style  comprises  the  whole  of 
those  buildings  in  which  the  circular  arch 
was  used ;  whilst  those  in  which  the 
pointed  arch  was  employed  are  divided 
into  three  styles  or  classes — namely,  the 
early-English,  the  Decorated,  and  the  Per- 
pendicular. The  titles  of  the  two  last- 
mentioned  Mr.  Rickman  professed  to  de- 
rive from  the  character  of  their  windows, 
conceiving  that  no  part  of  a  building  ex- 
hibits peculiarities  of  style  in  so  promi- 
nent and  characteristic  a  manner  as  its 
windows.  In  strict  accordance  with  this 
rule,  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  a  correct 
and  valuable  one,  Mr.  Sharpe  proposes  to 
shew  that,  bad  Mr.  Rickman  gone  a  step 
further,  and  classed  the  whole  of  the  build- 
ings of  pointed  architecture  according  to 
the  forms  of  their  windows,  under  four 
heads  instead  of  three,  he  would  have  ob- 
tained a  classification  equally  simple,  but 
more  intelligible  and  convenient,  and 
would  have  enabled  us  to  compare  the 
buildings  of  our  own  country  with  those 
of  corresponding  character  and  nearly  con- 
temporaneous date  on  the  continent,  in  a 
manner  that  would  have  established  an 
analogy  between  them,  which,  according 
to  the  present  classification,  has  no  appa- 
rent existence.  In  admitting  traceried 
windows  within  the  category  of  early- 
English  work,  Mr.  Rickman  appears  to 
have  had  some  difiiculty  occasionally  in 
his  descriptions,  and  to  have  been  at  a 
loss,  in  fact,  to  know  where  to  draw  the 
line  between  early- English  and  Decorated 
work.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  the  presby- 
tery of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  he  describes  it 
as  a  *'  sort  of  transition  to  the  Decorated 
style;"  and  it  will  be  found  that  there 
exists  a  large  and  important  class  of  build- 
ings, characterised  by  the  geometrical  forms 
of  their  window  tracery,  which  has  hitherto 
been  treated  as  belonging  partly  to  the 
early-English  and  partly  to  the  Decorated 
styles,  but  which  is  in  reality  distinct  from 
both,  and  pre-eminently  entitled,  from 
the  number  and  beauty  of  its  examples, 
to  separate  classification.  To  this  class 
of  buildings,  then,  Mr.  Sharpe  proposes 
to  assign  a  period  embracing  the  latter 
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portion  of  Mr.  Rickman's  early- English 
period,  and  the  earlier  part  of  his  Deco- 
rated period,  commencing  at  the  point 
where  tracery  properly  so  called  began  to 
be  used,  and  terminating  at  the  point 
where  the  leading  lines  of  that  tracery 
began  to  be  no  longer  circular,  but  flow- 
ing. Supposing  this  period  to  be  adopted 
as  that  of  a  distinct  style,  we  then  have 
the  buildings  of  pointed  architecture  di- 
vided into  four  classes,  which  are  charac- 
terised by  their  windows,  and  therefore 
easily  distinguished.  We  have,  first,  those 
in  which  the  lancet  window  only  appears; 
secondly,  those  which  contain  windows 
having  simple  geometrical  tracery ;  thirdly, 
those  which  have  windows  of  flowing 
tracery ;  and  fourthly,  those  in  which  the 
leading  lines  of  the  window  tracery  are 
vertical  and  horizontal.  Mr.  Sharpe  de- 
nominates th'jse  four  periods  as  follows :  — 

Duration. 
Lancet    .     .     1190—1245        55  years. 
Geometrical       1245—1315         70    „ 
Curvilinear  .  .  1315—1360         45 


Rectilinear 


1360—1500       140 


>» 
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Friday  f  July  28. — This  day  was  wholly 
devoted  to  a  long  excursion,  which  in- 
cluded the  c^istle  and  church  of  Newark, 
the  church  of  Hawton,  the  collegiate 
church  of  Southwell,  and  WoUaton  Hall 
near  Nottingham,  a  very  numerous  com- 
pany being  conveyed  to  these  several 
places  by  a  special  train  of  the  railway. 

At  Newark,  besides  the  general  features 
of  the  magnificent  cruciform  church,  of 
Perpendicular  architecture  (of  which  Mr. 
J.  H.  Parker,  with  his  customary  kind- 
ness, had  furnished  the  members  with  Ar- 
chitectural Notes),  attention  was  directed  to 
the  handsome  octagon  font,  or  rather  the 
stem  of  one,  carved  with  statuettes  in  relief, 
and  bearing  this  motto*  round  its  base  : — 

Carne  rei  nati  sunt  hoc  Deo  fonte  renati. 

The  chantry  chapels  on  each  side  the 
altar  appear  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
merchants  of  the  town  ;  in  one  of  them 
Professor  Willis  observed  an  extraordinary 
hagioscope,  formed  like  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles, to  direct  the  eyes  of  the  person 
using  it  to  two  distant  altars  at  once  ;  on 
the  screen  outside  the  same  chapel  is  the 
painting   of  Death   and   the  Gallant,   of 

*  We  give  this  in  correction  of  Dickin- 
son's History  of  Newark,  p.  277,  where 
the  inscription  is  misread  thus:  "  Suis. 
nnti.  sunt.  Deo.  hoc.  foiite.  renati.  erunt." 
In  the  same  place  is  a  bad  representation 
of  the  font :  the  bowl  is  of  the  period  of 
the  Restoration,  when  it  was  restored  after 
having  been  "demolished  by  the  rebels.*' 
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which  an  etching  was  published  in  onr 
Magazine  for  July,  1846  :  and  fixed  on  the 
wall  behind  the  high  altar  is  the  magnifi- 
cent sepulchral  brass  of  Flemish  workman- 
ship, to  the  memory  of  Alan  Fleming, 
1372,  traditionally  said  to  have  been  bro- 
ther to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  by  whom 
the  church  was  dedicated.  This  is  en- 
graved in  Dickinson's  History  of  Newark, 
bat  that  author  mistook  the  civil  costume 
of  the  figure  for  ecclesiastical. 

Of  the  beautiful  Decorated  chancel  at 
Hawton,  a  series  of  engravings  on  a  large 
scale  has  been  published  by  &e  Ecclesio- 
logical  Society. 

At  Southwell  the  church  was  highly  ad- 
mired as  a  fine  example  of  early  Norman 
architecture,  and  the  remains  of  the  archie- 
piscopal  palace  were  explored.  In  the 
garden  was  found  a  Norman  nicessarium, 
still  entire,  consisting  of  five  niches  con- 
structed round  a  central  column. 

At  Wollaton  Hall  the  travellers  were 
hospitably  entertained  by  Lord  Middleton. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  find  situation,  and 
its  lofty  central  hall,  rising  like  a  great 
tower  above  the  surrounding  building ; 
its  external  height  being,  indeed,  increased 
by  a  spacious  room  above  the  hall.  An 
erroneous  statement  is  current  in  books 
relating  to  this  part  of  the  country  that 
Wollaton  Hall  was  erected  after  1616; 
whereas  this  inscription,  on  the  garden 
front,  precisely  states  the  period  of  its 
erection  :  "  En  has  Francisci  Willughbi 
militis  fedes  rara  arte  extructas  Willugh- 
bseisq.  relictas.  Inchoates  1580  et  finitae 
1588."  Every  stone  Is  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  Ancaster  pits  on  pack- 
saddles. 

In  the  evening  the  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion of  Lincoln  entertained  the  Institute 
at  the  County  Assembly  Rooms,  a  special 
grant  of  100/.  having  been  made  for  the 
occasion.  A  large  number  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  city  and  neighbourhood  were 
invited,  and  the  toirte  resolved  itself  into 
a  regular  ball. 

Saivrdai/f  July  2.0. — In  a  morning 
meeting  several  papers  were  read ;  of 
which  the  first  was  by  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
Hartshorne,  M.A.  On  the  Palace  and  Par- 
liaments of  the  Plantngencts  at  Clipstone. 
This  royal  residence  in  Sherwood  Forest 
was  formed  at  an  early  period,  and  Mr. 
Hartshorne  had  collected  from  the  public 
records  manv  notices  regarding  it  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  to  that  of  Edward 
II.  Il  was  granted  by  King  James  I.  to 
the  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  its 
present  owner. 

The  next  paper  was  an  architectural 
description  of  Heckington  church,  Lin- 
colnshire, by  Mr.  I<ewin,  of  Boston.  It 
is  one  of  the  finest  existing  specimens  of 


the  Decorated  style,  and  contains  tlM 
richly-carved  Easter  Sepnlchrei  which 
is  engraved  in  the  Yetosta  Momunentt 
and  Creasy 'a  History  of  Sleaford. — ^Th0 
Marquess  of  Northampton  called  Mr. 
Sharpens  attention  to  tiie  similarltj  be* 
tween  the  east  window  of  Heckingtoa 
and  that  of  Selby  abbey  church  )  and  M f* 
Sharpe  replied  that  they  were  exactly  simi* 
lar  in  their  general  design  and  in  their 
mouldings,  but  there  were  some  slight 
differences  of  detail. 

J.  M.  Kemble,  esq.  then  delitered  A 
very  important  lecture  on  the  Rights  of 
Royalty  previous  to  the  Norman  Con* 
quest,  but  to  the  contents  of  which  we 
have  little  means  of  doing  jostioe.  He 
commenced  by  remarking  the  nnfotinded 
system  on  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  his- 
tory was  formerly  based,  when  it  was 
considered  that  the  country  was  rega- 
larly  divided  into  seven  or  eight  khog- 
doms.  In  the  year  656  no  less  thtti 
thirt?  kings  were  slain  at  the  battle  betweea 
Penda  king  of  Mercia  and  Oswin  king 
of  Northumberland,  between  the  1>ettt 
and  H umber.  The  dominions  of  these 
kings  were  of  course  extremdr  drcnm* 
scribed ;  but  between  the  serenth  oeDtnnr 
and  the  close  of  the  tenth  they  were  afi 
gradually  reduced  to  the  rank  of  Dakes, 
and  the  whole  country  acknowledged  e 
single  sovereign.  The  Anglo-Saion  king 
was  elected,  and  primogenitnre  was  AcS 
always  regarded;  the  princes  performed 
the  act  of  coronation,  the  prelates  merely 
administering  the  coronation  oath,  and 
anathematizing  those  who  dared  to  oppose. 
The  first  duty  of  the  king  was  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  public  peace :  thoogh  this  did 
not  suppress  the  existence  of  private  wart, 
which  were  in  fact  recognised  nnder  oer* 
tain  restrictions.  He  was  the  chief  guar- 
dian of  boundaries,  and  exercised  a  ftinc* 
tion  partly  sacerdotal  and  partly  judicial. 
The  notion  that  trial  by  jury  was  insti. 
tuted  by  Alfi^  is  a  vulgar  error,  and  Mr. 
Kemble  expressed  his  regret  that  it  should 
be  stamped  as  authentic  by  a  fresco  in  the 
new  houses  of  parliament :  an  idea  equally 
ridiculous  with  another  which  represented 
King  Ethelred  pointing  to  Stoneheoge. 
Asser  says  of  King  Alfred  that  he  investi- 
gated the  merits  of  legal  disputes  brought 
before  him  with  great  care  and  judgment  { 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  this  implies  AnT 
interference  with  the  county  courts,  and, 
as  the  Curia  Regis  did  not  exist  in  the 
time  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  it  can  only  mefttt 
that,  as  a  landowner,  he  was  attentive  to 
maintain  the  just  rights  of  property  among 
his  own  sokemen :  for  it  is  known  that  even 
at  a  later  period  the  county  court  orer-mled 
the  decisions  of  the  king's  court.  The 
king  himself  was  subject  to  the  Urw.    The 
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Anglo-Saion  kiug  eierciied  lh«  preroia-  bf  >  itick  in  >  t«u1  of  water.    Thammt 

tiie  of  pardan,  hiuleGcbeutasiidftwMtDrai  tratiio  vaa  oub  of  niaeUen  by  the  moib 

of  bU  great  olfeiiders,  all  treaanre  IroTe,  aatlior,  vhicii  were  prinled  aleTcn  jean 

and  wreck:   the  royalties  at  miaea  and  after  at  Vsoice,  bat  the  production  of  the 

miatTAli  ^   till  Is  of  !jriil|;<:3  n[ul  nurkeC*  ;  Nuremberg  preaa  nov  noticed  ii  earlier 

tbe  1'<i>l-ii:ji    .    li'   I   .'-'-    r.i:  the  forest  than  *nj  other  printed  piece  of  Graite>t«'B 

'  -  the  Nor-  works. 


Mr.  Hunter  then  giis  aome  account  of 
the  two  old  coUectora  for  the  TopogrBphj- 
}f  Lincolnshire,  Gervase  Hollea  and 
Bishop  Saonderaon,  and  of  the  preaent 
'  ~  poaitories  of  their  papen,  with  ■  view 
elicit  further  informatioD  reipecQnf 
am.  Holies  wasamemh«rof  thefamily 
of  Hollei,  who  were  afterwards  Duke*  of 
Newcastle,  and  himself  a  resident  of 
Qrimsby,  The  greater  part  of  his  Collec- 
tions for  Lincolnshire  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  having  become  united 
there  as  portions  of  two  preriouslj  dis- 
tinct manuscript  libraries,  the  Harleian 
and  the  Lansdonmian.  Hie  portion  which 
belongs  to  the  HarleiaD  department  ia  a 
■ingle  folio  lolume  containing  church 
notes  made  in  many  parts  of  Lincolnshire 
and  a  few  in  the  neighbouring  counties  of 
Nottingham  and  Derby.  They  are  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  copies  of  epitaph* 
n  awciii]  :>  bjiunirr  urgent,  chained  nitli  a  and  accounts  of  coat-armonr,  the  anCiqua- 
crOH  between  sixteen  ahislds  of  the  Arat,  ries  of  UoUea'  age  not  having  learned  to 
and  in  the  centre  point  one  of  the  lioni  pay  attention  to  the  many  other  points  of 
of  England ;  also  for  a  crest,  a  chevalier  interest  which  the  ancient  ecclesiaitioal 
fighting,  his  left  arm  hanging  oseieaa,  and  edifices  of  England  present.  But  it  ia  a 
holding  a  bridle  in  his  teeth,  bis  acarf  red,  valuable  volume,  and  has  been  much  re. 
hiaswordandhorSDcruentated.  Thesiiteen  sorted  to  at  the  Museum.  The  portion 
shields  were  intended  to  allude  to  Sir  Ed-  in  the  Lansdowne  department  contiisls  of 
ward  having  received  that  number  of  noun  da  six  folio  volumes,  KDed.  for  the  most  part, 
onlhetieldof  Edgehill.  The  grant  of  the  with  copies  of  charters  and  records,  and 
baronetcy  did  not  pass  the  great  seal,  but  deductions  from  them  of  Lincolnsbira 
'    t  dignity  was  conferred  on  his      genealogies.       "'  •      ■■ 


miiri  I-.  'iiemselvfs 

weir;  :.       -    .      .  patronage 

and  protoctiou  of  all  strajigere,  and  espe- 
cially the  Jews.  ITie  advance  of  hi 
WIS  of  gradual  growth  i  nor  were  diocreni 
principles  of  governmsnt  introduoed  by 
William  the  Normsn,  thoogh  the  regal 
ontluuity  waa  more  arbitrarily  exercised. 

A  document  was  then  read,  received 
from  ihe  Rev,  S.  B.  Turner,  of  Hales- 
worth,  Suffolk,  being  the  statement  macT 
by  Sir  Edward  Lake,  D.C.L.  Chan 
oellar  of  Lincoln,  rfiative  to  his  Eervi<:t 
performed  to  King  Charles  Ihe  First.  I 
States  that  in  the  year  1043,  on  the  ann 
veriary  of  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  he  ws 
introduced  into  the  presence  chamber  r 
Oxford,  where  hia  ments  were  scknon 
lodged,  and  the  King  ^ve  himabaroneti: 
and  an  augmentation  to  his  arms,  vij 
Gnles,  a  right  arm  armed,  carrying  upo 


great-nepbew  Sir  Bibye  Lake,  the  an- 
cestor of  the  present  Sir  Samuel  Winter 
Lake,  Bart.— Mr.  Nicholson  mentioned 
that  this  chivalrous  chancellor  ia  noticed 
in  Hackett'a  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams, 
and  in  the  Life  of  Bishop  Ssandcrson. 
He  resided  in  Lincoln,  and  his  monument 
remain*  in  the  cathedral. 

George  Boole,  esq.  of  Lincoln,  com- 
municated a  paper  upon  the  philosophy 
at  Robert  Grosleste.  bishop  of  Lincohi  in 
the  13tb  century,  which  had  been  sug- 
gested by  his  having  recognised  an  early 
edition  of  one  of  his  treatises,  not  noticed 
catalogue  of  the  Bishop's  works. 


another  volume  of  his  Collections  pre- 
sented by  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  —  Biahop 
Saunderson  was  not  a  native  of  Lincoln- 
shire, haling  been  born  in  the  west  riding 
of  the  county  of  York,  but  he  waa  early 
beneficed  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  had 
the  living  of  Boothby  Fagnel.  He  made 
large  cullectiana,  consisting  of  church, 
notes,  pedigrees,  copies  of  charters  and 
records,  and  references  to  records  for 
matters  relating  to  the  county.  The  fate 
of  his  Collections  has  been  quite  the  reverse 
of  the  (ate  which  has  attended  those  of 
his  contemporary  and  fellow -labourer  g 
"       ■lousbO,    - 


appended  to  hia  Life  by  Dr.   Pegge.     ll      bis  high  sense  of  the  va 

lue  of  his  Collec- 

bears  this  title.  '■  Libeilus  Linconiensia  da      tiona,  and  bis  desire  thi 

it  they  might  be 

become  dispersed 

portion  of  them. 

It  was  printed  at  Nuremberg  in  1503. and 
a  copy  on  vellnm  ia  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, with  a  coloured  engraving  on  the 
title-page,  representing  the  snn'e  rays 
streaming  throagh   —    "~  ' 


is  believ 


thep] 


public  library.  Sir  Joseph  Hanks  be- 
came possessed  of  three  or  fuur  volumes, 
one  of  which  is  of  peculiar  value,  aa  it 
contauis  arranged  references  to  the  public 
rcfractlDn  aaexhihitad     records  for  matter  pertaining  to  very  many 
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of  the  parishes  of  Lincolnshire,  in  the 
manner  of  Tanner  for  the  monasteries. 
This  and  the  rest  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks's 
share  of  these  remains  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull,  a  gentle- 
man every  way  worthy  to  possess  them. 
In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  certain 
portions  of  them  were  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Simpson  of  Lincoln,  and  it  is  believed 
that  it  is  from  those  that  the  account  of 
the  monuments  and  inscriptions  in  the 
church  of  Lincoln  was  obtained  which 
Peck  printed  in  the  Desiderata.  Cole  of 
Milton  says  that,  in  his  time,  Mr.  Lee, 
rector  of  Ingham  in  Suffolk,  had  some  of 
them.  Two  or  three  volumes  of  pedigrees 
and  arms  arc  in  the  possession  of  the 
family  of  Mr.  Watson,  the  author  of  the 
History  of  Halifax,  which,  there  is  reason 
to  think,  are  portions  of  Saunderson's 
labours.  And,  finally,  a  gentleman  who 
is  said  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  Bishop, 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gainsbo- 
rough, possesses  some  portion  of  them. — 
Sir  C.  Anderson  confirmed  the  latter  part 
of  this  statement,  and  added  that  the 
Bishop's  tobacco-box  (now  used  for  sugar) 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  family  of  King  of 
Ashby,  who  are  descended  from  him. 

The  same  day  a  party  of  the  Institute 
went  to  visit  Kirkstead  Abbey,  Tattershall 
Castle,  and  Boston.  The  Great  Northern 
directors  liberally  entertained  the  expedi- 
tion to  railway,  steamboat,  and  refresh- 
ments. 

At  an  evening  meeting  the  Rev.  Francis 
C.  Massingberd  read  a  paper  explanatory 
of  the  name  of  the  Grecian  Stairs,  which 
is  a  flight  of  steps  leading  up  the  steepest 
part  of  the  hill  at  Lincoln  to  the  Min- 
ster Yard.  In  an  old  map  of  the  city 
they  are  called  the  Grcestan  stairs,  where 
the  syllable  stan  may  refer  to  the  steps 
being  of  stone,'*'  but   Mr.   Massingberd 


*  The  author  of  the  letter-press  to 
Storer's  Cathedrals,  a  very  self-confident 
person,  has  a  note  in  the  first  page  of  his 
description  of  Lincoln,  in  which,  after 
censuring  tlic  hardihood  of  conjecture 
which  could  have  induced  Mr.  Gough  and 
others  to  derive  the  Grecian  Stairs  from 
**gre88t  a  landing-place,"  he  intimates  that 
a  very  little  knowledge  of  mineralogy  would 
have  taught  them  that  the  name  was  from 
the  stone  called  by  the  French  greSt  of 
which  the  stairs  were  made.  Some  of  our 
readers  may  be  glad  to  be  informed  that 
the  descriptions  which  accompany  Storer's 
plates  "were  written  wholly  by  Mr. 
Brown,  who  manifested  much  intemperate 
zeal  in  his  political  and  religious  remarks," 
as  is  very  justly  observed  by  Mr.  Britton 
in  his  Architectural  Antiquities,  vol.  v.  p. 
xziz. 


thinks  that  the  original  name  was  merely 
the  Greesen,  i.  e.  the  steps,  in  illustration 
of  wkich  he  cited  many  passages  from  old 
writers,  among  which  was  this  moat  ap- 
propriate one  from  Wickliffe's  Bible,  Acts 
xxi.  40,  "  and  whanne  he  suffrid,  Ponl 
stode  on  the  greesen,"  where  the  Tersions 
of  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  Geneva  have  the 
word  "steppes,"  the  Rheims  and  the 
Authorized  **  stairs. "f  The  Archdeacon 
of  Lincoln  remarked,  in  corroboration  of 
this  explanation,  that  the  meadows  at  the 
foot  of  the  Grecian  stairs  are  called  the 
grees-leys. 

Mr.  Bntton  then  addressed  the  meeting. 
He  had  intended  to  read  a  paper  on  cas- 
tellated architecture ;  but  his  Ariend  Mr. 
Godwin,  who  was  gone  on  the  excursion, 
had  it  still  in  his  pocket.  He  spoke,  how- 
ever, with  reference  to  his  first  vbit  to 
Lincoln  forty  years  before,  his  subseqaent 
labours  in  the  field  of  architectural  anti- 
quities, and  his  concurrence  with  ^  that 
Professor  Willis  had  said  in  praise  of  the 
Minster,  which  gave  great  satisfaction  to 
the  townsmen,  who  were  present  in  large 
numbers ;  the  Mechanics'  Institute  and 
their  families  having  been  invited  to  view 
the  temporary  museum. 

Sunday,  July  30. — The  service  at  the 
cathedral  was  very  numerously  attended 
by  the  members  of  the  Institute.  The 
Very  Rev.  Dr.  Ward,  the  Dean  of  Lin- 
coln, preached  from  Genesis,  xxvili. 
"How  dreadful  is  this  place  I  this  is  none 
other  but  the  house  of  God,  and  this  is 
the  gate  of  heaven  1"  Having  alluded  to 
all  that  had  been  said  daring  the  week  in 
praise  of  the  material  beauty  of  the  temple 
in  which  they  were  assembled,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  enforce,  in  eloquent  terms,  the 
necessity  of  a  correspondent  regard  for 
the  spiritual  edification  of  the  Church 
itself,  and  its  individual  members. 

Monday  J  July  31. — The  Institute  re- 
sumed its  sittings  at  an  early  hour,  in  order 
to  afford  time  for  the  delivery  of  several 
papers  before  the  closing  general  meeting. 

t  In  another  etymology  Mr.  Massing- 
berd was,  we  think,  less  successful.  Tbe 
sluices,  or  artificial  drains,  at  Lincoln 
were  called  yowls ,  and  one  of  the  churches 
is  still  distinguished  as  St.  Peter  at  Gowts. 
There  is  an  old  inn,  also,  which  was  for- 
merly called  the  Three  Gowts,  but  now 
the  Black  Goat.  Mr.  Massingberd  sug- 
gested that  yowl  is  a  compound  word, 
from  go-oul ;  but  he  will  find  the  same 
word  in  other  languages, — the  old  Danish 
giotay  and  French  6goulj  youle,  youiiiire 
(whence  our  yutter)  ;  and  there  is  an 
Anglo-Saxon  verb  yeotanj  fhndere.  See 
the  note  in  Mr.  Way's  Promptorium  Par- 
vulorum,  p.  205. 
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The  first  was  on  "  The  Mint  of  Lincoln," 
by  Edward  Hawkins,  esq.  Keeper  of  the 
Antiquities  at  the  British  Museum.  He 
commenced  by  stating  that  this  subject 
had  already  been  investigated  at  consider- 
able length  by  Mr.  Maurice  Johnson,  the 
founder  of  the  Spalding  Society,  whose 
essay  is  printed  in  the  Bibliotheca  Topo- 
graphica  Britannica.  Mr.  Johnson,  with 
the  fond  partiality  for  his  native  county 
which  will  occasionally  warp  the  judgment 
of  even  a  stern  antiquary,  endeavours  to 
give  a  Lincoln  origin  to  various  coins 
issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  upon  which  appear  the  letters 
L.C.  which  he  interprets  to  be  Lindum 
Colonia.  Admitting  that  Lindum  Colonia 
was  the  Roman  name  for  Lincoln,  it  does 
not  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
those  letters  are  intended  for  the  initials 
of  this  city.  They  may,  and  with  more 
probability,  be  assigned  to  Londini  (Lon- 
don), or  Lugdunium  (Lyons),  for  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  the  coins  in  ques- 
tion were  struck  even  in  this  island.  The 
letter  C  may  stand  for  civitas,  a  word  ap- 
propriate to  any  of  these  towns,  or  it  may 
stand  for  ctua,  and  indeed  it  has  been  so 
interpreted  upon  numerous  coins  on  which 
it  occurs,  intimating  that  the  coin  was  cttiCy 
or  struck,  at  the  place  indicated  by  the 
preceding  letters,  as,  for  instance,  P.L.C. 
or  P.LON.C.  Pecunia  London!  cusa. 
But  though  it  has  been  deemed  necessary, 
in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  truth,  to 
invalidate  the  claims  of  Lincoln  to  a  mint 
in  Roman  times,  founded  upon  the  let- 
ters L.C,  Mr.  Hawkins  admitted  that  the 
station  was  one  of  considerable  import- 
ance, and  therefore  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  Lincoln  may  have  been 
one  of  the  many  places  where  coins  were 
struck  when  Britain  was  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Romans  ;  but  it  is  upon  this 
probability  alone  that  Lincoln  must  rest  her 
pretensions  to  be  considered  a  Roman  mint, 
for  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  collateral 
evidence  to  fortify  this  claim.  It  is  true 
there  is  still  in  existence  a  piece  of  wall, 
called  the  Mint  Wall,  and  it  is  also  indis- 
putably true  that  this  piece  of  wall  is  of 
Roman  construction  ;  but  this  may  have 
been  the  site  of  a  mint  in  later  times,  when 
we  know  that  a  mint  did  certainly  exist  in 
Lincoln,  and  its  name  may  have  been  then 
given  to  it.  Some  of  the  clay-moulds,  which 
were  used  in  the  Roman  times  for  multi- 
plying coin,  have  been  found  in  or  near 
Lincoln,  but  not  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Roman  city.  With  respect  to  the 
AnglO' Saxon  coinage,  Ruding  did  not  dis- 
cover any  coin  bearing  upon  its  surface 
the  name  of  Lincoln  of  an  earlier  reign 
than  that  of  Edgar,  whose  accession  to  the 
throne  was  in  959  ;  but  in  one  of  his  own 


plates,  xv.  fig.  9,  is  a  coin  which  he 
overlooked,  showing 'the  existence  of  the 
Lincoln  mint  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  which 
is  sixty  years  earlier.  The  next  coin  no- 
ticed by  Mr.  Hawkins  is  one  bearing  the 
words  LINCOIA  CIVIT,  and  the  name 
of  St.  Martin.  This  coin,  and  another 
struck  at  York,  which  bears  the  name 
of  St.  Peter,  resemble  the  coins  of  Eric 
King  of  Northumberland,  from  the  year 
927  to  951,  and  it  is  probable  that  they 
were  struck  during  his  reign.  Pau- 
linus,  the  apostle  of  the  kingdom  of  North- 
umberland, is  recorded  to  have  dedicated 
the  first  church  at  York  to  St.  Peter,  and 
the  first  at  Lincoln  to  St.  Martin,  and 
these  in  consequence  were  respectively 
regarded  as  the  patron  saints  of  either 
city.  No  coins  bearing  the  name  of  Lin- 
coln are  now  extant  which  were  struck  in 
the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Elder,  Athelstan, 
Edmund,  Edred,  or  Edwy.  Of  all  the 
succeeding  monarchs,  however,  coins  still 
exist,  and  the  public  records  relating  to 
the  mint  show  that  Lincoln  was  rapidly 
increasing  in  wealth  and  importance.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  the  city 
paid  30  pounds  to  the  King  and  Earl ; 
but  when  Domesday  book  was  compiled  it 
paid  one  hundred  pounds,  and  the  mint 
seventy-five,  a  larger  sum,  so  far  as  we 
may  rely  upon  the  accuracy  of  that  record, 
than  was  paid  by  any  other  mint.  After 
the  Conquest  we  find  that  the  Lincoln  mint 
continued  in  operation,  from  coins  still 
existing,  of  William  L  and  IL,  Henry  I., 
Stephen,  and  Henry  II.  Of  the  reigns  oif 
Richard  I.  and  John  we  have  no  remain- 
ing coins  whatever,  but  we  have  records 
which  prove  that  the  mint  establishment 
was  still  maintained,  for  Richard  I.,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  granted  cer- 
tain privileges  to  the  citizens  of  Lincoln, 
from  which  the  King's  officers  and  money- 
ers  were  excluded.  King  John,  in  the 
ninth  year  of  his  reign,  commanded  the 
moneyers  and  officers  of  certain  specified 
cities,  of  which  Lincoln  was  one,  to  seal 
up  their  dies  with  their  own  seals,  and  ap- 
pear at  Westminster  within  fifteen  days  of 
the  morrow  of  St.  Denys,  to  receive  there 
the  King^s  command.  Money  still  exists 
of  this  mint  struck  by  Henry  III.,  and 
some  of  the  short  cross  pennies  (upon  the 
appropriation  of  which  to  Henry  II.  or 
Henry  III.  numismatists  have  been  much 
divided)  bear  the  name  NICOLE,  which 
was  the  Norman  name  of  the  city.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  the  year  1180  Henry  II. 
introduced  a  French  artist,  Philip  Aymary, 
of  Tours,  to  superintend  a  new  and  im- 
proved coinage.  Edward  I.  struck  coini 
at  Lincoln,  but  later  than  this  reign  we 
have  not  any  certain  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Lincoln  mint. — Bir.  Kemble 
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said,  from  what  he  knaw  of  Anglo-Saxon 
history,  Alfred  couldhave  very  little  power 
or  influence  in  Lincoln,  and,  with  respect 
to  the  coin  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hawkins, 
stronger  confirmation  seemed  to  be  re* 
quired  than  the  name  of  Alfred  on  one  side 
of  a  coin  and  a  monogram  on  the  other. 

James  Talbot,  esq.  M.R.I. A.  next  read 
an  architectural  description  of  the  church 
of  Chesterblade  in  Somersetshire. 

Lord  Monson  read  a  paper  of  consider- 
able local  interest,  being  a  summary  of  nar- 
ratives of  several  Lincolnshire  feuds,  il- 
lustrating the  state  of  society  in  the  middle 
ages.  Of  these  the  one  best  known  was 
that  of  the  Rosses  of  Melton  Ross  and 
the  Tyrwhitts,  from  the  tradition  that 
James  L  being  shortly  after  in  the  county, 
and  hearing  of  a  great  loss  of  life  at  an 
affray  of  two  hunting  parties,  ordered  a 
gallows  to  be  erected  in  tnrorem.  There 
were  certain  errors  in  this  tradition.  The 
feud  happened  300  years  previous,  and  the 
point  most  worthy  of  record  was  the  con- 
clusion of  the  decree  of  the  arbitrators,  13 
Henry  IV,  Another  serious  feud  was 
that  of  the  Delalaunds  and  the  Knights  of 
St.  John,  seated  at  Temple  Bruere,  a  few 
particulars  of  which  were  in  the  History 
of  Sleaford,  but  much  more  detailed  ac- 
counts would  be  found  among  the  MSS. 
at  Oxford.  The  Delalaunds  and  their 
ancestors,  the  Esshebys,  had  originally 
been  great  benefactors  of  that  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  but  the  Delalaunds  suffered 
severely  in  the  wars  of  the  Roses.  Sir 
Thomas  Delalaund,  after  the  battle  of 
Stamford,  was  executed  at  Grantham, 
1469,  and  the  descendants  sunk  into  im- 
poverished circumstances,  and  their  more 
powerful  neighbours  at  Temple  Bruere 
made  successive  encroachments  on  the 
property  at  Ashby  Delalaund  for  more 
than  sixty  years.  The  Reformation  how- 
ever approaching,  brought  the  oppressor 
to  the  level  of  the  oppressed.  In  a  few 
years  more  both  parties  were  swept  from 
the  view.  One  more  of  these  singular 
feuds  he  would  shortly  allude  to.  Arthur 
Hall,  of  Grantham,  was  one  of  the  most 
quarrelsome  men  of  the  reign  of  Ellisabeth. 
He  was  now  better  known  as  the  first 
English  translator  of  Homer,  and  seems 
to  have  had  a  fellow  feeling  with  the  hero 
of  the  Iliad.  His  dispute  with  Mallery 
has  been  reprinted  from  an  old  pamphlet. 
He  quarrelled  first  with  the  pubUo  for 
parliamentary  privilege,  then  with  the 
parliament  itself,  and  got  himself  ex- 
4>eUed.  He  Ubelled  them,  was  put  into 
prison,  and  quarrelled  with  the  judge  who 
condemned  him,  and  finally  quarrelled 
with  his  constituents,  who  would  pay  him 
no  wages  after  h»  was  expelled.  Bat  the 
food  whieh  connected  Afthnr  HaU  with 


the  present  account  was  that  between  him' 
and  the  Thorolds,  aided  by  their  relativec 
the  Markhams.  It  was  full  of  curious 
details  illustrative  of  the  period.  The 
parties  beleaguered  each  other  with  re* 
tainers,  were  armed  with  swords  and 
bucklers,  &c.  but  never  came  to  seriouf 
blows.  Iiord  Monson  concluded  by  read- 
ing at  length  a  narrative  of  the  various 
feuds  in  which  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  engaged  with 
the  Savilles,  and  more  especially  the  Dv» 
mokes,  and  which  continued  during  the 
whole  of  the  Earl's  life. 

John  Gough  Nichols,  esq.  F.S.A.  read 
the  next  paper,  on  "  The  Descent  of  the 
Ancient  Earldom  of  Lincoln."  The 
author  commenced  by  contrasting  a  mo- 
dem earldom,  such  as  the  earldom  of 
Lincoln  which  has  now  existed  for  276 
years  in  the  family  of  Clinton,  with  the 
ancient  dignity,  of  which  the  old  earldom 
of  Lincoln  is  an  example.  The  modem 
earldom  is  indivisible,  inalienable,  and  de- 
scending in  regular  succession  to  aU  the 
male  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  grantee  until 
they  fail.  The  old  earldom  of  Lincoln 
was  at  one  time  divided  between  coparce- 
ners ;  it  was  more  than  once  transferred 
from  one  person  to  another}  it  was  re- 
tained in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  and  let 
to  farm ;  and,  throughout  its  early  his- 
tory, instead  of  descending  from  father  to 
son,  it  was  almost  entirely  dependent  on 
the  rights  of  female  inheritance.  The 
Countess  Lucia  (wife  of  Ranulph  Earl  of 
Chester,  and  mother  of  William  de  Rou- 
mare,  who  became  Earl  of  Lincoln  in  the 
reign  of  King  Stephen,)  deduced  her  de- 
scent from  Turold,  sheriff  of  Linoolnshire 
in  the  Saxon  times,  and  lord  of  Spalding, 
where  he  was  succeeded  by  Algar  Earl  of 
Mercia,  to  whom  also  the  Countess  is 
supposed  to  have  been  related.  In  the 
year  1140  King  Stephen  first  confirmed 
the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Lincoln  to  William 
de  Roumare ;  but,  shortly  after  he  bad  re- 
ceived this  favour.  Earl  William  end  hU 
half-brother  Ranulph  Earl  of  Chester 
seized  Lincoln  Castle  by  surprise  when  it 
was  garrisoned  by  the  king,  and  in  the 
following  year  (1141)  they  defeated  and 
captured  the  King  in  battle  at  Lincoln. 
Immediately  after  this  event  the  Earl  of 
Chester  gave  his  niece  Hawise  (who  seems 
to  have  been  a  coheiress  of  the  earldom) 
in  marriage  to  a  young  baron  possessed  of 
large  possessions  in  Lincolnshire,  named 
Gilbert  de  Gand ;  and  it  was  then  that 
there  flourished  at  one  time  two  Earls  of 
Linoohi,  namely,  William  de  Roumare 
from  1140  to  1168,  and  Gilbert  de  Gand 
from  1141  to  1156.  The  Utter  had  • 
daughter  only,  Alioe,  married  to  Simon 
Karl  of  Northamploo.    The  ft»nir  lud  • 
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grandson  attd  heir,  of  the  sftine  name  ae  hotise  of  Clinton.    The  early  part  of  thia 

himself,  who  is  sometimes  called  an  Earl,  historical  descent  If  wholly  different  from 

and  appears  to  have  enjoyed  that  titular  the  account  given  hy  Dugdale«  and  all  the 

rank,  but  not  the  Earldom  of  Lincoln*  writers  on  the  peerage ;  and  the  etidencea 

King  Richard  the  First  let  the  county  to  upon  which  it  is  founded  were  first  coU 

farm  to  a  perpetual  sheriff  named  Gerard  leoted  in  Mr.  Nichols's  *'  Topographer 

de  Camville,  who  retained  his  office  during  and  Genealogist/ '  8?0i  1843. 

the  greater  part  of  that  reign  and  the  reign  The  Dean  of  Hereford  exhibited  a  drawing 

of  John ,  and  under  whose  widow  the  castle  of  a  processional  cross  found  at  West  Farley 

withstood  a  siege  in  1916.    At  that  time  church  in  Kent,  and  now  in  the  posseasioa 

Gilbert  de  Gknd  the  Second,  nephew  to  of  the  Dean  of  Rochester  ;  and  he  also  9» 

the  former,  was  made  Earl  of  Lincoln  by  hibited  portions  of  a  similar  cross  found  in 

Prince  Louis  of  France,  who  had  espoused  Hereford  cathedral.    Two  others  found  at 

the  cause  of  the  confederate  Barons  of  Hereford  are  in  private  hands.    Some  dit* 

England ;  but  this  Gilbert  never  obtained  cussion  having  arisen  respecting  the  use  of 

possession  of  the  castle.    The  Barons  were  the  cross  as  distinctive  of  arohbishopt^ 

defeated  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Lin-  (a  subject  recently  discussed  by  one  of 

coin,  fought  in  1217,  by  which  King  Henry  our  own  correspondents :  see  July  1848,  p. 

the  Third  was  establiahed  on  the  throne^  33),  Mr.  Willson  explahied  that,  whilst 

and  the  earldom  of  Lincoln  was  imme*  archbishops  formerly  exhibited  the  cross- 

diately  given  to  the  Earl  of  Chester,  who  staff  as  denoting  their  metropolitan  dig« 

was  great-grandson  to  the  Countess  Lucia  nity,  they  also  on  ordinary  occasions  used 

before  mentioned.     He  died  in  1 23 1 ;  but,  the  crosier,  which  typified  their  pastoral 

shortly  before  his  death,  transferred  the  charge  over  their  own  dioceses,  as  in  the 

earldom  by  charter  to  his  daughter  Hawise,  case  of  other  bishops.  Processional  crosses 

widow  of  Robert  de  Quency  \   and  she  were  very  different,  and  they  usually  in- 

again,  after  her  father's  decease  and  the  eluded  figures  of  Mary  and  John,  as  well 

consequent  partition  of  his  property  (wheire-  as  the  Rood.    Mr.  Willson  exhibited  one 

upon  she  received  the  lands  appertaining  in  the  temporary  museum,  the  pattern  of 

to  the  castle  and  honour  of  Bolingbroke),  which  nearly  coincided  with  the  drawing 

transmitted  the  dignity  to  her  son-in-law  exhibited  by  the  Dean  of  Hereford.  Evert 

John  de  Lacy,  constable  of  Chester.  This  parish  church  had  one  or  more  of  such 

was  the  first  of  the  house  of  Lacy  who  was  crosses. 

Earl  of  Lincoln;   he  died  in  1340 1  his  Mr.  Willson  then  came  forward,  and 

son  Edmund  in  1S57 ;  and  Henry  de  Lacy,  gave  some  account  of  the  Queen  Alienor's 

the  next  in  succession,  was  Earl  of  Lincoln  Cross  and  other  ancient  buildings  of  th« 

for  fifty-five  years,  from  1257  to  1313.  city  of  Lincoln.     Queen  Alianor  died  at 

His  daughter  and  heiress,  Alice,  was  mar-  Hardby,  a  manor-house  on  the  edge  of 

ried  to  Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster  (grand-  Nottinghamshire,  and  about  five    miles 

son  of  King  Henry  the  Third),  who  thus  from  Lincoln }  then  belonging  to  the  Ik* 

became  Earl  of  Lincoln,  as  did  successively  mily  of  Weston.    Her  body  having  been 

her  second  and  third  husbands,  Eubulo  le  embalmed,  the  bowels  were  interred  in 

Strange  and  Hugh  le  Fresnes.    The  next  Lincoln  Minster,  and  a  tomb  there  erected, 

Earl  was  Henry  Duke  of  Lancaster,  ne^  which  is  now  wholly  destroyed,  but  which, 

phew  of  Thomas;  he  died  in  1361.     His  from  the  accounts  of  it  extant,  appeara  to 

son-in-law,  John  of  Ghent,  fourth  son  of  have  resembled  almost  exactly  that  still 

King  Edward  the  Third,  also  enjoved  this  remaining  in  Westminster  Abbey.      Her 

with  other  earldoms,  being  Earl  of  Rich-  heart  was  deposited  in  the  church  of  the 

mond,  Derby,  Lincoln,  and  Leicester.    In  Black  Frian  near  London,  where  a  third 

the  person  of  his  son,  Henry  of  Boling-  monument  was  erected ;  and  at  each  of 

broke,  who  obtained  the  throne  as  Henry  the  twelve  halting-places  of  the  funeral, 

the  Fourth  in  1399,  the  earldom  of  Lin-  memorial  crosses  were   built,  of   which 

coin  merged  in  the  crown.     As  a  title  ap-  those  of  Geddington,  Northampton,  and 

pertaining  to  the  blood  royal,  it  was  sub-  Waltham  are  alone  remaining.    The  cross 

sequently  conferred  by  King  Edward  the  at   Lincoln  is    described    by   Leland  as 

Fourth  in  14G7  on  his  nephew  John  de  la  standing  '*  a  little   without  Bar,   a  very 

Pole,  son  and  heir-apparent  of  John  Duke  fair  cross  and  large ;  "  it  is  also  noticed  by 

of  Suffolk  ;  and  again  by  King  Henry  the  Camden,  Weever,  Bishop  Saunderson,  and 

Eighth  in   1525   on  his  nephew  Henry  Dugdale,  but  was  destroyed  in  the  time 

Brandon,  son  and  heir-apparent  of  Charles  of  the   civil  wara. — Mr.  Willson  added 

Duke  of  Suffolk ;  but  each  of  these  died  some  remarks  on  the  Conduit  in  the  High 

without  issue,  and  it  was  finally  bestowed  Street,  which  was  built  about  the  time  of 

by  Queen  Eli2abeth  in  1573  on  Edward  theReformation,chieflyof  fragments  from 

Lord  Clinton,  her  Lord  Admiral,  in  whose  the  chantry  chapel  of  Ranulph  de  Kyme 

family  it  still  exists,  the  present  Duke  of  (of  the  period  of  Edw.  lY.)  brought  nom 

NeWdlfltle  being  the  eleventh  Earl  of  the  the  honse  of  the  While  Mtf%  the  ftitt  of 
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which  18  now  occupied  by  the  railroad.  The 
other  "castle  of  conduit^'  meotioned  by 
Leland  has  been  destroyed. — With  regard 
to  the  Castle  of  Lincoln,  Mr.  Willson 
remarked  that  the  original  castle  is  men- 
tioned in  Domesday  book  as  having  been 
built  by  the  Conqueror.  Of  the  eastern 
gate,  the  inner  arch  is  of  the  original  Nor- 
man architecture ;  but  the  present  front 
is  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  or  perhaps  as 
late  as  Edward  III.  From  the  open  space 
formed  in  front  of  this  gate,  it  now  stands 
immediately  opposite  to  the  Exchequer 
Gate  of  the  close ;  but  this  was  not  formerly 
the  case :  until  the  removal  of  several  old 
bouses  in  1809,  the  avenue  to  the  castle 
was  by  a  narrow  winding  lane.  The  pos- 
tern or  western  gate,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  castle  area,  was  formerly  defended  by 
a  drawbridge.  It  was  near  this  postern 
that  the  Western  Gate  of  the  Roman  city 
was  discovered  in  1836,  after  having  been 
buried  under  the  castle  mound  from  the 
time  of  the  Conqueror's  works  (see  the 
view  engraved  in  our  Magazine  for  June, 
1836).  It  had  no  side  portals,  as  the 
Newport  Gate  had,  and  fell  down  within 
a  week  after  the  discovery  :  but  the  stones 
still  remain  in  n'/u,  the  builder  who  was 
digging  foundations  for  cottages  having 
been  stopped  by  injunction  from  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  and  the  castle  mound  re- 
stored by  the  county.  *  *  Cobshole,"  which 
King  in  his  **  Ancient  Castles"  describes 
as  a  chapel,  and  erroneously  as  having  pil- 
lars, was  not  a  chapel,  but  a  prison.  Cob- 
bing was  the  name  of  a  punishment  in- 
flicted on  petty  thieves. 

Of  the  three  other  Roman  Gates  of  the 
city,  Mr.  Willson  stated  that  the  New- 
port Gate  had  two  foot  entrances,  over  one 
of  which  a  house  now  stands ;  but  when 
that  house  was  rebuilt  some  years  ago,  it 
was  found  that  the  arch  had  previously 
fallen.  The  Roman  masonry  of  the  cen- 
tral and  remaining  foot-arch  have  remained 
in  the  same  state  for  many  centuries,  and 
are  still  protected  by  portions  of  medieval 
superstructure  resting  upon  them.  The 
South  Gate  was  standing  until  1720,  and 
had  also  a  postern.  Some  portions  of  the 
Roman  masonry  are  seen  in  the  foot  pave- 
ment and  the  wall  of  the  adjoining  house. 
The  Eastern  Gate  stood  at  the  comer  of 
the  Deanery,  and  some  fragments  were 
found  in  the  recent  demolition  of  that 
building,  which  is  now  being  rebuilt. — 
See  in  our  Magazine  for  January  last  the 
representation  of  a  stone  chimney-piece 
found  in  taking  down  the  old  Deanery. 

Mr.  Hunter  remarked  that  among  some 
ancient  books  of  record  which  had  been 
sold  by  public  auction  in  London  within 
the  last  month  was  a  household  account 
of  Queen  Alianor  for  the  last  six  months 
of  her  life,  and  that  this  throws  a  new  and 
10 


valuable  light  upon  that  portion  of  the 
Queen's  history,  and  enables  him  to  cor- 
rect a  part  of  the  paper  on  this  subject 
which  he  communicated  some  yean  ago 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  which 
is  printed  in  the  Archeeologia ;  since  it 
now  appears  that,  instead  of  being  placed 
at  Hardby  while  the  council  was  being  held 
at  Clipston,  she  accompanied  the  King  in 
his  excursion  in  Derbyshire,  and  was  left 
behind  by  him  at  Chesterfield,  where  she 
remained  for  some  weeks.  She  rejoined 
her  husband  when  the  council  was  over, 
and  visited  with  him  various  places  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, moving  in  the  direction  of 
Lincoln.  In  these  removes  she  is  found, 
for  the  first  time,  at  Hardby  a  few  days 
only  before  her  death,  so  that  the  proba- 
bility seems  to  be  that  she  was  at  that 
time  quite  exhausted,  and  being  unable  to 
proceed  further  was  content  to  accept  the 
poor  accommodation  which  only  such  t 
place  as  Hardby  appears  to  have  been 
could  have  afforded  to  her,  not  that  she 
had  been  placed  there  as  the  result  of  pre- 
vious deliberation  and  election. 

Lord  Brownlow  then  took  the  chair  as 
President  of  the  Greneral  Meeting.  Various 
speeches  were  made  by  the  Marquess  of 
Northampton,  Lord  Monson,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Kemble,  Mr.  Lawson,  the  Dean  of  Here- 
ford, the  Hon.  E.  L.  Melville,  Sir  Charles 
Anderson,  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  Mr.  Way, 
expressive  of  the  thanks  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  the  assistance  and  civilities  it  had 
received,  and  acknowledgments  were  re- 
turned by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  Dean, 
the  Mayor,  &c. ;  after  which  the  annual 
election  took  place,  the  following  gentle- 
men being  chosen  to  fill  the  places  of  those 
going  out  of  office  :  Sir  John  P.  Boileau, 
Bart.  F.R.S.  as  Vice-President ;  Charles 
R.  Cockerell,  esq.  R.A.,  M.  Rohde  Haw- 
kins, esq.  John  Mitchell  Kemble,  esq. 
M.A.,  Charles  Winston,  esq.  and  Digby 
Wyatt,  esq.  as  members  of  the  Centnd 
Committee ;  and  C.  F.  Barnwell,  esq.  and 
W.  S.  Walford,  esq.  as  Auditors. 

The  next  Annual  Meeting  was  fixed  to 
take  place  at  Salisbury,  when  the  Right 
Hon.  Sidney  Herbert  will  preside.  The 
Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury  has  assented  to 
be  Patron  of  the  meeting. 

Among  the  papers  which  there  was  not 
time  to  bring  forward  were, — a  memoir 
by  Mr.  Hudson  Turner  on  the  legend  of  ^ 
the  boy  Hugh,  the  alleged  victim  of  the 
Jews  of  Lincoln  in  the  13th  century  ;  a 
proposal  for  the  voluntary  training  of 
the  gentlemen  of  Kesteven,  written  in 
1590 ;  the  Order  for  Swans,  commu- 
nicated by  A.  Ikomhead,  esq. ;  the  in- 
ventory of  the  effects  of  Richard  de  Ra- 
venser,  archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  1386,  a 
very  curious  illustration  of  the  luznrions 
maaaers  of  the  cler^  in  the  niga  of 
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Richard  II. ;  and  several  other  papers  less 
immediately  connected  with  the  object  of 
the  meeting.  The  former  will  be  included 
in  the  Lincoln  volume  of  the  Institute, 
and  the  latter  will  be  published  in  its 
quarterly  Journal. 

We  have  still  to  notice,  and  it  must  be 
very  briefly,  the  magnificent  assemblage 
of  works  of  ancient  art  which  was  col- 
lected in  the  temporary  museum,  and  even 
eclipsed  the  very  successful  exhibitions  of 
former  years.     It  included  a  splendid  as- 
semblage of  ecclesiastical  vestments,  con- 
tributed by    Bruno  Bowden,  esq.,  Rev. 
Charles    Kennaway,    and   Mr.  Willson; 
some  beautiful  specimens  of  ancient  jewel- 
lery,  contributed  by   Mr.    Farrer ;    the 
gold  torque  recently  discovered  in  Need- 
wood  Forest    (see  p.   73),  exhibited  by 
command  of  her  Majesty  ;  a  large  assem- 
blage of  gold  ornaments  discovered  at  Kil- 
muckridge,  co.  Wexford,  and  other  places 
in    Ireland ;    several  Stuart    relics,    the 
property  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Gray  ;  a  large 
number  of  ancient  weapons,  chiefly  found 
in  the  river  Witham  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lincoln   during  recent  railway 
operations  ;  a   series  of  ancient  arms  and 
armour  brought  from  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don by  favour  of  the  Hon.  Board  of  Ord- 
nance ;  a   remarkable  mass  of  indurated 
chain-mail,*  with  a  gold  stud  fixed  in  it, 
found  with  a  skull,  a  sword,  and  an  iron 
javelin-head,  in  the  Witham  at  Stixwold  ; 
the  iron   arm  of  Clephane  of  Clephane, 
intended  as  a  substitute  for  a  lost  hand, 
exhibited  by  the  Marquess  of  Northamp- 
ton ;    the  regalia  of  the   corporation   of 
Lincoln,    including  ''the   Lent   sword'' 
said  to  have  been  presented  to  them  by 
King  Richard  II.  and  bearing  on   each 
side  its  pomel  the  arms  of  France  (ancient) 
and  England  quarterly,  in  a  shield  placed 
between  two  ostrich  feathers  ;  the  silver 
oar  of  Boston,  presented  to  that  town  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  sold  by  the  corporation 
in     1832,    and   now    belonging   to    Earl 
Brovmlow ;  two  suits  of  aiinour  worn  by 
the  champions,  and  exhibited  by  Sir  John 
Dymoke  ;  ancient  chalices  and  relics  dis- 
covered  in    the   Minster;   the  rings  and 
crozier  of  Bishop  Grosseteste  ;  and  a  rich 
miscellaneous  collection  of  manuscripts, 
carvings,  enamels,  rings,  &c. 

On  the  day  after  the  meeting  a  supple- 
mentary excursion  was  made  to  the  round 
church  of  Temple  Bruere,  where  some 
preparatory  excavations  had  been  made 
by  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Chaplin,  and  some 
important  architectural  features  of  the 
structure  were  discovered.    The  Rev.  Dr. 


Oliver,  the  author  of  a  memoir  on  Temple 
Bruer  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Lincoln- 
shire Topographical  Society,  and  of  va- 
rious works  on  Freemasonry,  met  the 
party,  and  pointed  out  what  he  considered 
to  be  evidence  of  the  knights  having  been 
freemasons. 


The  annual  congress  of  the  British 
ARCHi£0L06iCAL  ASSOCIATION  has  been 
held  at  Worcester,  and  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Sussex  Arch^olooical  Society 
at  Lewes,  of  each  of  which  some  report 
shall  be  given  in  our  next. 


*  Resembling  that  which  was  exhibited 
at  Norwich,  now  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Hastings. 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXX. 


WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster 
deserve  very  great  praise  for  the  recent 
alterations  in  the  Abbey.     It  is  hardly 
like  the  same  place.     The  north  transept 
is  open  to  the  south,  and  the  south  to  the 
north,  and  when  you   stand   in   Poet's- 
corner,   by  the  graves   of    Garrick   and 
Johnson,  and  the  monuments  of  Shak- 
spere  and  Gay,  you  can  see  Flaxman's 
Lord  Mansfield,  Bacon's  Lord  Chatham, 
and  Chantrey*8  statue  of  George  Canning, 
in  the  transept  on  the  other  side  of  the 
choir.     Formerly  you  could  see  nothing 
more  than  an  incongruous  screen,  very 
little  better  than  an  ornamental  hoarding. 
The  old  stalls  and  seats  have  been  re- 
moved ;  new  canopies  erected,  in  the  style 
and  character  of  the  Aymer  de  Valence 
monument  ;  the  organ  placed  on  one  side, 
and  the  great  west  window  made  visible 
from  the  choir.     By  these  alterations  1000 
additional  seats  have  been  obtained.    But 
this  is  not  all.     The  windows  in  the  south 
transept   and    Poet's -comer    have    been 
filled  with  stained  glass,  in  an  early  and 
good  style,  by  Messrs.  Ward  and  Nixon. 
The  great  upper  light  is  a  marygold  win- 
dow, of  exquisite  shape;  beneath  is  an 
open  arcade,  with  three  double  lights,  and 
beneath  that  is  a  row  of  six  lights.     All 
are   filled  with   stained   glass,  and   each 
compartment  is  complete  in  itself.     The 
colours   are   rich,   the   rubies   and  blues 
wonderfully  so.       The  designs,  too,  are 
good.    Other  works  are  in  progress.    The 
Dean  and  Chapter  are  about  to  restore  to 
the  places  from  which  they  were  stolen 
two  emblazoned  bronze  escutcheons  from 
the  tomb  of  Edward  III.,  and  a  bronze 
wreath   from   the   tomb   of  Henry  VII. 
These  have  been  returned  by  the  repent- 
ing individuals,  or  executors   of  parties 
that  must  have  torn  them  with  heavy  tools 
from  these  royal  monuments.      Another 
penitent   pilferer  has  lately  sent  to   thb 
Dean  a  slice  taken  some  years  ago  from 
the  coronation  chair. 
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PROCEEDINGS    IN   PARLIAMENT. 


House  of  Commons. 

Julif  17.  On  the  motion  of  the  Chan" 
eellor  of  the  Exchequer  the  House  went 
into  committee  on  the  Rum  Duties,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  concluding  his  speech 
by  submitting  a  resolution  to  the  effect  of 
substituting  for  the  present  differential 
duty  of  nine  pence  a  duty  of  four  pence 
per  gallon,  which  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  79. 

Jvly  19.  On  the  motion  forgoing  into 
committee  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Re- 
lief Hill,  several  of  its  supporters  en- 
deavonied  in  vain  to  induce  Mr.  Anttey 
to  withdraw  it  for  the  present  session. 
Tlie  hon.  gentleman  was,  however,  reso- 
lute, and  a  division  consequently  ensued, 
the  result  of  which  was  the  defeat  of  the 
Bill  by  a  majority  of  87  to  40. 

On  the  Parliamentary  Electors 
Bill  Lord  (?a/t/>ffv  moved  that  the  report  be 
received  that  day  six  months. — Sir  Dp  Lacy 
Evans  said  that  the  rapid  payment  of  rates 
previous  to  elections  was  in  itself  a  proof 
of  that  bribery  which  he  desired  to  put  an 
end  to,  and  was  a  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  his  Bill.  The  House  divided — 
for  the  amendment,  G2 ;  against  it,  G6. 
Mr.  Frewen  proposed  that  the  Bill  should 
not  come  into  operation  before  the  Ist  of 
January,  1849.  Sir  ])e  Lacy  Rrant  ac- 
ceded to  the  suggestion,  and  the  report 
was  then  agreed  to. 

July  20.  The  Solicitor -General  moved 
the  further  consideration  of  the  report  on 
the  Incumbered  Estates  (Ireland) 
Bill. — Mr.  A^fl;»i>r  objected  at  considerable 
length  to  the  different  provisions  engrafted 
upon  the  Bill  by  the  Solicitor-General 
since  it  came  down  from  the  other  House. 
The  Bill  was  no  longer  confined  to  certain 
specified  property,  but  was,  by  its  new 
machinery,  let  loose  against  the  whole 
landed  property  of  Ireland,  at  a  time  when 
it  was  greatly  depreciated  and  should  not 
be  tampered  with.  He  concluded  by 
moving  as  an  amendment  that  the  Bill  be 
recommitted,  with  a  view  to  striking  out 
some  of  its  clauses. — The  Solicitor-  General 
defended  the  Bill  in  its  present  shape,  as 
calcnlated  to  afford  employment  to  the 
poor,  and  to  raise  up  a  graduated  pro- 
prietary class  in  Ireland.  After  some 
discussion  the  committee  divided,  and  the 
numbers  were— for  the  amendment,  52 ; 
against  it,  197. 


Lord  /.  Russell  moved  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Corrupt  Practices  at  Elio- 
TioNs  Bill. — Colonel  Sibihorp  proposed 
as  an  amendment  **  that  the  Bill  be  read 
a  second  time  that  day  six  months.*' — Mr. 
Bankes  thought  the  Bill  a  great  improve- 
ment on  that  which  had  been  withdrawn 
in  order  that  this  might  be  brought  for- 
ward ;  but,  considering  the  lateness  of  the 
session,  as  it  could  not  come  into  opera- 
tion immediately,  refusing  to  issue  new 
writs,  particularly  for  Derby  and  Leicester, 
was  a  great  hardship  to  those  boroughs, 
which  were  in  effect  disfranchised  for  the 
time  the  writs  were  withheld. — The  amend- 
ment was  negatived  by  216  to  9,  and  the 
Bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 

The  third  reading  of  the  Sitbs  foa 
Places  of  Worship  (Scotland)  Bill 
baring  been  proposed, Sir/.  GraAam  very 
briefly  stated  his  objections  to  it,  and 
moved  it  be  read  that  day  three  montha. 
This  amendment  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  98  to  50,  and  the  Bill  was  consequently 
thrown  out. 

July  22.  Lord  /.  Ruisetl  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  empower  the 
Lord  Tjieutenant  or  other  chief  governor 
or  governors  of  Ireland  to  apprehend  and 
detain,  until  the  Ist  of  Marcti,  1849,  snek 
persons  as  he  shall  suspect  of  conspiring 
against  her  Majesty's  Person  and  Govern- 
ment. Having  expressed  his  deep  regret 
at  being  compelled  to  suspend  the  consti- 
tutional liberties  of  Ireland,  he  declared 
that,  in  his  opinion,  such  a  measure  waa 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  life  and  property  in  Ireland,  for  the 
prevention  of  the  effusion  of  blood,  and 
for  the  stopping  of  insurrection.  He  dicl 
not  rest  his  case  on  any  secret  information 
known  only  to  the  Government,  bat  on 
facts  patent,  notorious,  and  palpable.  He 
proceeded  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Irish 
confederations  down  to  to  the  present 
time,  establishing,  from  the  avowed  mani- 
festoes published  in  the  Felon  and  the 
Nation  newspapers,  that  the  filed  detiv- 
mination  of  these  confederates  was  t6 
abolish  entirely  the  imperial  government, 
to  take  away  from  the  Queen  all  authorlfcf 
in  Ireland,  to  annihilate  all  the  ri^ts  it 
property,  to  hold  up  the  hope  of  plunder 
to  those  who  would  break  their  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  join  in  rebellion,  and  to  kali 
up  the  threat  of  depriving  all  tfaoee  of  tWr 
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property  who  would  remain  fast  to  their 
allegiance  and  refuse  to  assist  in  the  in- 
surrection. He  adduced  the  accounts  ob- 
tained froip  Tipperary,  Meath,  Louth, 
Corkr  Waterford,  and  other  counties,  as 
evidence  of  the  formidable  nature  of  the 
organisation  of  the  insurgents  ;  all  the  in- 
formation received  from  all  quarters,  and 
all  the  opinions  obtained  from  various 
persons,  being  to  the  one  effect — that, 
though  persons  of  property  and  the  clergy 
of  all  denominations  were  decidedly  against 
an  outbreak,  no  influence  would  have  any 
effect  in  deterring  many  thousands  of  the 
younger  men,  especially  of  the  farmer 
class,  from  joining  in  the  proposed  insur- 
rectiop  ;  in  fact,  nothing  was  now  wanting 
but  the  naming  of  the  day  and  hour,  to 
be  fixed  by  the  leaders,  for  carrying  into 
effect  this  fatal  revolution. — Mr.  Feargus 
0'  Connor  declared  the  only  effect  of  this 
measure  would  be  to  hasten  the  revolution. 
— Sir  R.  Peel  was  ready  to  take  his  part 
with  the  Crown  against  those  mock  kings 
of  Muoster  of  which  they  had  heard,  and 
against  those  conspirators  who  were  work- 
ing to  substitute  for  the  mild  sway  of  her 
Majesty  a  cruel  and  sanguinary  despotism. 
He  was  prepared  to  consent  to  the  sus- 
pension of  all  the  forms  of  the  House  in 
order  to  the  speedy  passing  of  this  Bill ; 
and,  if  additional  powers  should  be  re- 
quired, he  trusted  the  Government  would 
not  hesitate  a  moment  in  bringing  them 
forward. — Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the 
Bill  by  a  majority  of  271  to  8.  It  was 
then  read  a  first,  second,  and  third  time, 
and  passed. — It  passed  the  House  of  Lords 
on  Monday  July  24,  and  received  the 
Royal  Assent  the  next  day. 

July  24.  The  Incumbered  Estates 
(Ireland)  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  and 
passed,  with  the  addition  of  a  clause  to 
secure  the  interests  of  the  remainder  man, 
in  cases  where  the  property  was  sold  by 
the  tenant  for  life. — The  Public  Works 
(Ireland)  Bill  went  through  committee, 
and  the  several  clauses  were  agreed  to. 

July  26.  The  Waste  Lands  (Ire- 
land) Bill  was,  after  some  debate,  with- 
drawn. 

July  28.  Mr.  S.  Crawford  moved  "  That 
the  present  distracted  state  of  Ireland 
demanded  the  instant  examination  of  Par- 
liament."— Lord  /.  Russell  said  that  the 
grievances  must  be  removed  gradually  by 
peaceable  discussion,  not  by  rebellion. — 
The  debate  was  adjourned  to  the  next  day, 
when  the  motion  was  defeated  by  a  ma- 
jority of  102  to  26. 

The  House  having  gone  into  committee 
on  the  Sugar  Duties,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  announced  his  intention  to 
abandon  for  the  present  session  his  pro- 
posal relative  to  refining  sugars  in  bond. 


—Mr.  Barkly  said  ^e  regretted  the  Qo« 
vernment  had  so  disappoiqted  the  Wf(it 
Indian  interest,  and  deprecated  their  va- 
cillating conduct,  owing  to  which  neither 
the  mercantile  nor  commercial  eommupity 
could  place  the  least  reliance  on  their  de- 
clarations or  promises. — Lord  G.  Bentinck 
was  surprised  that  after  seven  weeks'  dis- 
cussion the  Government  could  only  on  the 
28th  of  July  think  of  consulting  the  Board 
of  Customs  on  the  subject  of  the  reveuue 
relative  to  the  sugar  duties,  and  on  their 
representation  discover  such  obstacles  to 
refining  colonial  sugar  in  bond  as  to  in- 
duce them  to  violate  their  solemn  promise. 

The  House  having  gone  into  Committer 
of  Supply,  Colonel  Anson  moved  the  re- 
vised Ordnance  estimates.  They  exhibit 
a  reduction  of  119,875/.  as  compared  with 
those  presented  to  the  House  on  the  14th 
of  February.  The  revised  estimates  amount 
to  617,482/. 

Aug.  1.  On  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  Mr.  O'Connor's  National  Lanp 
Company  being  brought  up,  Mr.  Hayter 
said  that  the  committee  were  of  opiniQn 
that  the  scheme  was  impracticable. 

Aug.  2.  Sir  W.  Clay  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Remedies  against  the 
Hundred  Bill. — Sir  G.  Grey  could  not 
consent  to  make  the  hundred  liable  in 
every  case  of  disturbance ;  but  he  was  quite 
willing  to  consider  whether  some  better 
test  than  felony  might  not  be  applied  to 
the  offence  making  the  hundred  liable.  If 
Sir  W.  Clay  merely  wished  to  obtain  an 
expression  of  opinion  favourable  to  some 
change  in  the  law,  he  would  not  oppose  it; 
but  in  that  case  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  bill  was  not  to  go  into  committee. — 
The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 

Aug.  3.  The  House  having  gone  into 
committee  on  the  Sugar  Duties  Bill, 
Lord  G.  Bentinck  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment in  the  first  schedule  that  the  pro- 
posed duty  of  lbs.  2d.  on  white  clayed 
sugars  be  reduced  to  lis.  6d.  for  the  pre- 
sent year,  and  a  corresponding  change  for 
the  other  periods;  the  committee  dividing, 
when  the  amendment  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  70,  the  numbers  29  to  99. — 
The  noble  lord  then  moved  the  restoration 
of  clause  6  of  the  Act  9  and  10  Vict.  c.  63, 
his  object  being  to  protect  the  refiners  of 
this  country  from  the  refined  sugar  of  the 
continent,  and  to  protect  the  warehouse- 
men of  tills  country  also  from  the  system 
of  warehousing  sugar  in  Antwerp,  Am- 
sterdam, and  Hamburgh.  On  a  division 
the  clause  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
78  to  31.— The  noble  lord  moved  a  further 
clause,  making  it  lawful  for  persons  en- 
gaged in  refining  sugar  in  bond  for  ex- 
portation under  existing  Acts  to  enter  the 
same  for  home  consumption  under  certain 
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regulations,  which  proposition  was  nega- 
tived by  a  majority  of  73  to  41  ;  and  the 
committee  having  gone  through  the  bill| 
the  House  resumed. 

Auff.  8.'  Mr.  //.  Berkeley  moved  "That 
it  is  expedient  in  the  election  for  Mem- 
bers to  serve  in  Parliament  that  the  votes 
of  the  electors  be  taken  by  way  of  Bal- 
lot." The  motion  was  seconded  by  Col. 
Thompson,  and  opposed  by  Lord  John 
Russell.  On  a  division  the  numbers  were 
— Ayes,  86;  noes,  81;  majority  in  its 
favour,  5. 

In  Committee  of  Supply,  Mr.  Ward 
moved  the  Navy  Estimates,  observing 
that  the  total  reduction  effected  on  the 
votes,  as  originally  proposed,  would  be 
208,000/. ;  the  excess  of  expenditure,  there- 
fore, for  the  present  year,  as  compared 
with  the  last,  would  only  be  6,440/.  He 
believed  the  navy  was  at  present  in  a  most 
efficient  state. 

Auff.  10.  The  House  having  gone  into 
Committee  on  the  Corrupt  Practices 
AT  Elections  Bill,  a  discussion  of  some 
length  took  place  on  the  proposal  of  in- 
serting the  city  of  Lincoln  in  the  schedule. 
On  a  division  it  was  inserted  by  a  majority 
of  56 — the  numbers  69  to  13.  Carlisle, 
Harwich,  Aylesbury,  Cheltenham,  Sligo, 
Lancaster,  Leicester,  Lyme  Regis,  and 
Bewdley,  also  took  their  places  on  the 
schedule.  After  a  debate,  Bodmin  was 
withdrawn,  when  a  division  took  place  on 
the  question  of  reporting  progress,  which 
was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  8 1  — the 
numbers  35  to  116.  On  a  further  divi- 
sion Bolton  was  included  by  a  majority  of 
118  to  14. 

Aug.  16.  On  the  vote  of  30,268/.  for 
the  Mint,  Dr.  Bowring  inquired  what 
condition  the  decimal  coinage  was  in,  and 
also  whether  the  name  was  fixed. — Mr. 
Shiel  said  the  dies  were  prepared,  and  the 
delay  had  only  arisen  from  a  solicitude  to 
save  expense.  A  commission  was  now 
pending  on  the  subject  of  the  Mint,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  that  the  result  would  be 
a  saving  of  10,000/.  a  yeai*.  With  re- 
spect to  the  name  of  the  coin,  it  did  not 
fall  within  bis  department. 

Jlug,  17.  Lord  Palmersion  moved  the 
second  reading  of  the  Diplomatic  Re- 
lations with  Rome  Bill. — Mr.  Anstey 
moved,  us  an  amendment,  that  the  Bill  be 
read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months, 
contending  that  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  bringing  this  measure  forward 
was  to  avail  themselves  of  the  power  of 
the  Pope  over  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ire- 
land, so  as  to  enable  them  to  mismanage 
the  affairs  of  that  country  still  more  than 


they  had  already  done. — Mr.  Urquhart 
seconded  the  amendment,  contending  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  establishing 
diplomatic  relations  in  order  to  maintain 
our  friendly  understanding  with  the  Papal 
Court. — Sir  R.  Inglis  agreed  with  the 
mover  and  seconder  of  the  amendment, 
but  from  entirely  different  motives.  He 
ridiculed  the  commercial  reasons  assigned 
by  Lord  Palmerston  as  a  justification  for 
altering  the  policy  of  this  country.  He 
looked  upon  the  present  Bill  as  the  first 
step  towards  a  reconciliation  of  the  cbnrcdi 
of  England  with  the  see  of  Rome ;  and 
when  he  considered  that  the  Pope  had 
millions  of  spiritual  subjects  in  tiiis  conii- 
try,  he  did  not  think  it  was  safe  to  allow 
the  Bill  to  pass.  The  second  reading  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  125  to  46. 

Aug,  18.  Mr.  CArf«/y  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  proposed  grant 
of  Vancouver's  Island  to  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  and  strongly  depre- 
cated such  a  proceeding. — Mr.  Hawm 
defended  the  policy  of  the  Government. 
He  said  that  for  some  time  there  had  been 
a  great  anxiety  to  colonise  that  island,  and 
many  plans  had  been  suggested,  but  in  no 
instance  had  they  tendered  to  the  Govern- 
ment any  security  that  they  would  be  able 
to  carry  out  their  plans. — Mr.  C  BuUer 
said  the  only  means  offered  for  colonising 
Vancouver's  Island  was  by  giving  it  to 
such  a  body^is  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
that  would  establish  settlements  upon  it. 
The  length  of  voyage  and  the  expenses  of 
going  there  rendered  it  utterly  impossible 
that  it  could  be  colonised,  while  so  much 
more  eligible  colonies,  as  Australia  and  the 
Cape,  remained  unpeopled.  The  grant 
was,  in  fact,  a  matter  of  expediency,  and 
it  wa5  in  the  power  of  the  Government, 
after  the  lapse  of  eleven  years,  to  retake 
possession  of  the  country  upon  their  re- 
paying the  company  the  expense  of  the 
settlement.  —  Mr.  Hume  strongly  con- 
demned the  grant  of  the  island  to  the  com- 
pany, and  concluded  by  moving  that  an 
address  be  presented  to  Her  Miyeatj 
praying  that  Vancouver's  Island  should 
not  be  granted  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  until  an  inquiry  should  be  in- 
stituted into  the  complaints  of  the  people 
of  the  Red  River  settlement.  The  House 
divided,  when  Mr.  Hume's  motion  was 
lost  by  a  majority  of  76  to  58. 

On  the  motion  for  the  third  reading  of 
the  Corrupt  Practices  at  Elbctions 
Bill,  Mr.  Hobhouie  moved  that  it  be 
read  a  third  time  that  day  three  months.— 
After  a  short  discussion  the  Bill  passed  hj 
a  majority  of  80  against  13. 
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FRANCE. 


fiy  a  decree  which  appeared  on  the 
17th  July,  M.  Marie  was  appointed  Mi- 
nister of  Justice,  in  place  of  M.  Bethmont, 
who  resigned  on  the  plea  of  ill  health. 
M.  Marrast  was  on  the  1 9th  elected  Pre- 
sident of  the  Assembly,  as  successor  to 
M.  Marie ;  and  on  the  19th  August  he 
was  re-elected  for  another  month.  The 
Commission  of  Inquiry  as  to  the  insurrec- 
tion of  June  have  completed  their  report. 
MM.  Ledru-RolUn,  Louis  Blanc,  Caussi- 
di^re,  and  other  representatives,  are  seri- 
ously inculpated.  The  commission  deli- 
berated whether  it  should  propose  the  trial 
of  the  representatives  charged  in  the  re- 
port as  guilty  of  complicity,  or  should 
leave  to  the  Assembly  the  initiative  in  the 
accusation.  They  decided  to  take  the 
latter  course.  The  number  of  insurgent 
prisoners  is  9,223,  many  of  whom  have 
been  already  embarked  for  transportation. 
The  prosecution  of  Louis  Blanc  and  Caus- 
sidi^re  has  been  instituted,  but  they  have 
taken  flight.  Paris  has  remained  quiet, 
but  apprehension  of  disturbances  increases 
with  (he  progress  of  the  inquiry  into  the 
insurrections  of  May  and  June,  and  a 
monarchical  restoration  begins  to  be  talked 
of  as  an  event  likely  to  be  brought  about. 
General  Cavaignac  delivered  a  speech  on 
the  2l8t  Aug.  on  the  affairs  of  Italy,  in 
which  he  emphatically  declared  that  '*  the 
only  mediation  which  can  usefully  take 
place  is  a  peaceful  one.' 


>» 


ITALY. 

A  long  series  of  engagements  between 
the  Austrian  and  the  Piedmontese  forces 
have  terminated  very  disastrously  for  the 
latter.  The  Austrians  completely  surprised 
the  Piedmontese  on  the  night  of  the  22nd 
July  ;  they  swept  th&whole  country  before 
them  on  the  23rd,  24th,  and  25th.  On  the 
26th  July  a  great  battle  was  fought  on  the 
heights  overlooking  the  plain  of  Villa 
Franca  and  Verona,  25,000  men  being  en- 
gaged on  either  side.  The  positions  were 
taken  and  retaken  twice  by  each  party  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  and  they  would 
have  remained  in  the  possession  of  Charles 
Albert  if  Marshal  Radetzsky,  who  seems 
to  have  calculated  everything  like  a  con- 
summate general,  had  not  directed,  at  5  in 
the  afternoon,  20,000  fresh  men  from  Ve- 
rona on  the  flank  of  the  Piedmontese. 
This  additional  force  decided  the  day,  and 
the  Piedmontese,  exhausted  with  fatigue 
and  hard  fighting  in  the  broiling  sun  from 
5  in  the  morning,  broke  up  and  entered 
Villa  Franca  at  9  at  night.  They  were 
not  followed  by  the  Austrians,  but  the 
latter  at  once  crossed  the  Mincio  with  a 
great  mass  of  troops,  and  secured  the 


heights  of  Volta,  overlooking  the  position 
of  Goito,  to  which  the  King  and  his  beaten 
army  retired.  A  battle  was  decided  at 
Goito  at  an  early  hour  on  Thursday  the 
29th,  in  which  the  Piedmontese  were  again 
overpowered  by  superior  forces.  On  the 
5th  Aug.  Charles  Albert  retreated  from 
Milan  to  Turin,  and  Marshal  Radetzsky 
took  possession  of  the  former  city,  of 
which  Prince  Schwartzenburg  was  declared 
Military  Governor.  On  the  7th  Aug.  the 
Austrian  general  Welden  entered  &log- 
na ;  but  on  the  afternoon  of  the  8th,  on 
the  general  levying  a  heavy  contribution, 
the  people  rose,  and  after  a  terrible  con- 
flict, the  Austrians  were  driven  out  of  the 
city.  They  then  commenced  bombarding 
the  town  from  Montagnola,  but  the  citi- 
zens boldly  assaulted  that  position,  and 
drove  away  the  Austrians,  who  lost  40 
killed  and  50  prisoners.  Shortly  after  the 
general  evacuated  the  Papal  territories. 

At  the  late  Austrian  diet  the  Archduke 
John  spoke  most  decisively  as  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Imperial  authority  in 
Italy.  "  The  war  in  Italy  (he  said)  is  not 
directed  against  the  liberties  of  the  people 
of  that  country — its  real  object  is  to  main- 
tain the  honour  of  the  Austrian  arms  in 
presence  of  the  Italian  powers,  recognizing 
their  nationality,  and  to  support  the  most 
important  interests  of  the  state.  The  be- 
nevolent desire  to  terminate  pacifically  un- 
happy dissensions  having  been  without 
effect,  it  has  become  the  task  of  our  brave 
army  to  conquer  an  honourable  peace." 

SICILY. 

The  proposals  of  the  King  of  Naples  to 
the  Sicilians  are  as  follows,  viz. —  1.  His 
second  son  to  be  King  of  Sicilly,  wholly 
independent  of  Naples.  2.  The  Consti- 
tution of  1812,  with  such  modifications  as 
the  Sicilians  have  deemed  necessary.  3. 
An  offensive  and  defensive  alliance.  4.  A 
treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation. 

GERMANY. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Empire,  ac- 
companied by  the  Archduchess  and  the 
younger  of  his  sons,  arrived  in  Frankfort  on 
the  3rd  of  August,  and  was  most  cordially 
received.  The  following  is  the  list  of  the 
new  ministry  of  the  German  empire. — 
President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  Prince  of  Leiningen 
(a  Bavarian)  ;  Under-Secretaries  of  State 
(for  this  department),  Menissen,  a  Cologne 
merchant,  and  Max  von  Gagern,  brother 
of  the  President ;  Minister  for  Home 
Affairs  (Interior),  Herr  von  Schmerling 
of  Vienna;  Under-Secretaries  of  State 
(for  this  department,  Bassermann  of 
Baden,   Herr  von   Wurth   of  Vienna ; 
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Minister  of  Justice,  Heckscber  of  Ham- 
burgh ;  Under-Secretary  of  State,  Brieg- 
lieb  of  Coburg ;  Minister  of  Finance,  von 
Beckerath  of  Crefeld,  banker  ;  Under- 
Secretary  of  State,  Mathy  of  Baden ; 
Minister  of  Commerce,  Duckwitz  of  fire- 
men ;  Under-Secretaries  of  State,  1. 
(Blank)  ;  2.  von  Kamptz  of  Berlin  ;  Mi- 
nister of  War,  General  von  Peucher  (a 
Prussian) ;  Under-Secretary  of  State, 
Brandt  (a  Prussian).  Those  among  the 
above-mentioned  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Imperial  Assembly  are — the  Prince 
of  Leiningen,  Herr  Duckwitz,  General 
von  Peucher,  Herr  Brandt,  Herr  Kamptz. 
In  the  sitting  of  the  National  Assembly 
on  the  21  st  August,  the  Minister  of  Fo- 
reign Affairs  announced  the  following 
diplomatic  appointments  : — Herr  Adrian 
to  the  court  of  St.  James's ;  Herr  F. 
von  Raumer  to  the  French  Republic ; 
Herr  Welcker  to  the  court  of  Stock- 
holm ;  Herr  Compes  to  the  court  of  the 
Netherlands ;  Herr  Rotenhan  to  the  King 
of  the  Belgians ;  Herr  Raveaux  to  the 
Helvetic  Confederation.  He  added,  with 
regard  to  Russia,  that  negociations  were 
on  foot  for  appointing  an  envoy  to  the 
court  of  St.  Petersburgh.  On  announcing 
the  nomination  of  M.  von  Bothmer  as 
the  Hanoverian  plenipotentiary  to  the 
central  government,  the  minister  stated 
that  the  government  of  Hanover  has  ac- 
knowledged without  reserve  the  central 
power,  and  promulgated  n  law  on  the 
subject. 

PRUSSIA. 

The  Committee  on  the  Constitution 
have  determined  that  the  Houses  are  to  be 
convoked  yearly  by  the  King ;  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  the  Sovereign  they 
are  to  meet  ten  days  at  the  latest  ^Cer  his 
demise.  From  the  death  of  the  King  to 
the  swearing  to  the  Constitution  by  his 
successor  or  the  Regent,  the  ministers  are 
collectively  to  execute  the  royal  power. 
The  King  will  in  future  be  not  styled  the 
King  of  Prussia,  but  King  of  the  Prus- 
sians ;  and  the  expression  '*  by  the  Grace 
of  God  '*  is  to  be  used  no  longer. 

8WITZEKLAND. 

The  draft  of  the  federal  constitution 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Grand  Council 
of  Berne,  by  a  majority  of  122  to  35.  M. 
Ochsenbein,  the  former  chief  of  the  free 
corps,  warmly  defended  on  this  occasion 
the  conservative  cause,  and  mainly  con- 
tributed to  the  defeat  of  the  ultra-radical 
party.  In  the  Grand  Council  of  Zurich 
the  new  constitution  has  been  voted  by 
the  169  members  present.  If  this  con- 
stitution be  generally  confirmed,  the 
Switzerland  of  1814  will  toon  have  dis- 
appeared, and  make  way  fbr  a  republic 
aimilar  to  that  of  the  United  Stetee. 


INDIA. 


Intelligence  has  been  received  of  decided 
successes,  on  two  leparate  occasions,  by 
the  Sikh  troops  and  irregulars  under  the 
British  district  officers,  over  considemhle 
bodies  of  the  Moultan  rebels.  The  force 
under  Ijieut.  Edwardes  had  early  advanced 
with  success  some  distance  into  the  Bfonl- 
tan  districts,  and  occupied  Leia,  inhere  the 
gallant  lieutenant  met  intelligence  of  tl^e 
death  of  his  friends  Mr.  P.  A.  Vans  Agnew 
and  Lieut.  Anderson,  at  Moultan,  and 
orders  from  Lahore  to  recross  the  Indnt^ 
and  to  content  himself  with  securing  hit 
position  in  the  Bunno  provinces.  Hia 
Sikh  force,  which  at  first  was  greatly 
weakened  by  desertion,  he  subsequently 
re-organized  by  enlistments  of  Patana  and 
and  Mussulmans.  The  rajah  of  Bhawalpore 
also  bad  rendered  important  service  in  co- 
operating in  favour  pf  the  corps,  and  had 
given  a  cmeck  to  a  party  of  the  enemy  sent 
against  it.  Subsequently,  a  body  of  lately- 
enlisted  Patans,  whom  Lieut.  Edwardes  had 
detached  to  attack  one  of  the  petty  chieft, 
ably  performed  that  service,  taking  the 
enemy's  only  gun,  and  putting  the  hostile 
body  to  flight  with  some  loss.  After 
this  Lieutenant  Edwardes  joined  Colonel 
Courtlandt,  commanding  in  a  contiguous 
district  of  the  Dera,  and  who  had  also  been 
able  to  enlist  a  good  number  of  Patans  in 
his  corps.  A  second  engagement  took 
place  on  the  same  day  (20th  of  May)  that 
this  movement  was  effected,  audits  success 
was  decisive.  The  enemy  suffered  great 
slaughter,  with  the  loss  of  two  guns  and 
five  swivel  pieces  ;  their  chief  was  killed, 
and  one  of  second  note  was  taken  prisoner. 
The  corps  under  the  British  officers  now 
hold  possession  of  the  forts  of  the  Der» 
and  the  line  of  the  Indus.  The  enemy's 
force  in  the  field  at  present  consists  of 
about  3,000  men  and  eight  guns;  while 
that  of  Edwardes  and  Courtlandt  is  formed 
of  three  mixed  Sikh  regiments?  Ii500  irre- 
gular hor^e,  eight  guns,  and  20  swivtl 
pieces. 

WBST  INDIES* 

On  the  10th  July  a  slave  insurrection 
took  place  in  St.  Croix,  one  of  the  Danish 
Antilles.  The  slaves  demanded  their  fWie* 
dom,  deposed  the  Governor,  Von  Scholtei^ 
rescued  the  prisoners  from  prison,  set  firs 
to  and  destroyed  an  immense  deal  of  pro- 
perty all  over  the  island.  Part  of  the 
town  was  fired.  The  estates  which  mostlr 
suffered  were  Spreat  Hall,  Rose  HaUy 
Concordia,  Negro  Bay,  Golden  Groftt, 
Manning* s  Bay,  Mount  Pleasant.  Go- 
vernor Von  Scholten  left  Croix  and  csoia 
to  England  by  the  Dee.  The  insorrectioB 
has  since  been  put  down. 
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THK  CHARTISTS. 

The  Goyernment  authorities  having  re- 
ceived information  from  different  parts  of 
th6  country  that  an  armed  rising  of  the 
Chartists,  desperate  as  such  an  attempt 
must  appear,  was  in  contemplation,  nu- 
merous arrests  have  taken  place,  and  such 
seizures  of  arms  have  heen  made  as  leave 
no  room  to  doubt  that  solne  daring  and 
reckless  design  for  disturbing  the  peace  of 
the  country  was  in  active  progress. 

In  London,  on  the  night  of  Wednesday, 
Aug.  16,  it  was  determined  to  arrest  soiiie 
of  the  leading  conspirators,  and  the  neces- 
sary police  arrangements  were  accordingly 
made.  A  party  of  300  police,  armed  with 
cutlasses,  were  marched  to  the  Angel 
Tavern,  Webber- street,  Blackfriars,  where 
it  was  known  some  of  the  Chartist  leaderis 
were  assembled,  and  seized  fdutteen  men, 
who  were  conveyed,  under  a  strong  guard, 
to  Tower-street.  Pistols  loaded  to  the 
muzzle,  pikes,  three-cornei*  daggers,  spear- 
heads, and  swords  were  found  updn  theilr 
persons,  and  others  were  found  secreted 
under  the  seats  on  which  they  had  beeii 
sitting.  Several  other  aitests  of  ndtori- 
ous  Chartist  leaders  were  made  during  the 
night.  On  the  residences  of  the  prisbnerilt 
being  searched,  various  weapons  were 
found,  and  in  the  house  of  a  man  named 
Morgan  the  leg  of  a  chair  loaded  with  lead, 
and  a  number  of  nails  driven  in  at  the 
extremity,  a  blow  frona  which  must  have 
caused  instantatieous  death. 

Amongst  the  fire-balls,  cartridges,  &c. 
were  missiles  square  in  form,  covered  with 
brown  paper,  and  filled  with  nails,  pieces 
of  iron,  and  coarse  gunpowder.  Attached 
to  each  is  a  fusee  of  cotton,  which  leads 
to  the  powder.  These  missiles,  it  is  sup- 
posed, were  to  have  been  thrown  into  the 
windows  of  houses. 

On  the  19th  William  Cuffey,  a  notori- 
ous leader  of  the  Chartists,  was  committed 
for  conspiracy.  He  is  a  little  tailor  of 
about  40  years  of  age,  but  possessed  of 
consummate  effrontery. 

At  Manchester  fourteen  men  were  ar- 
rested on  the  night  of  Tuesday,  Aug.  15, 
and  others  afterwards,  amounting  in  all 
to  forty -six.  Others  have  been  captured 
at  Ashton,  where  a  policeman  was  shot  in 
the  street.  At  Bradford  ten  Chartists 
were  arrested  on  the  16th.  At  Liverpool 
Mr.  Martin  Boshill,  a  merchant's  clerk, 
late  secretary  to  the  Repeal  Confederation, 
and  since  president  of  the  St.  Patrick's 
Club,  was  committed  fbr  conspiracy  on 
the  22ncl. 


ItlELAND. 

The  more  violent  advocates  of  Repdd 
have  recently  run  into  the  extreme^  iof 
Republicanisin,  and  have  made  no  secfel 
of  their  preparations  for  tisihg  Against  tU6 
Queen's  authority  by  force  of  arms.  Theit 
tactics  have  been  chiefly  directed  to  the 
formi&tion  of  armed  clubs,  which  havb 
become  very  numerous,  particularly  iii  the 
counties  of  Tipperary,  Meath,  Lout^, 
Cork,  and  Waterfdrd.  Oii  Ihe  20th  July 
Mr.  W.  Smith  O'Brien,  M.f .  started  froih 
Dublin  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  thes^ 
clubs,  and  was  followed  within  a  feW  hdurft 
by  Messrs.  T.  F.  Meagher,  J.  B.  Dilloii, 
Michael  Doheny,  and  Richard  O'Gdrmah, 
jUn.  who  seemed  to  have  indulged  in  the 
adticipdtioti  of  distinguishing  thebiselveii 
as  rebel  chiefs.  In  the  meantime  the 
English  governinent  passed  the  Act  for 
the  suspebsioii  of  Habeas  Corpus  in  Ire- 
land,  as  related  id  dui*  Parliilmehtaiy  re- 
port. Ai  A  meeting  held  in  Dublin  on 
the  2^th  Jhly,  Mr.  S.  O'Brien  had  Ha- 
sured  his  hearers  that  he  met  at  Cork 
2,000  men  as  well  arrayed  iind  aS  capable 
of  efficient  Actioii  as  any  troops  in  Her 
Majesty's  service,  and  at  l^t  10,000  able- 
bodied  inen  Vrhd  (jromlded  to  support  them. 
The  next  meeting  of  the  leagiie  should  be 
in  Kilkenny.  "  If  the  trying  time  should 
arrive,  and  Lord  Clarendon  seemed  re- 
solved it  should,  believe  him  they  would 
come  back  to  Dublin,  enthusiastic  as  they 
were  then,  in  a  different  Spirit  if  they  were 
assured  that  100,000  of  the  men  of  Kil- 
kenny,  Carlow,  and  I'ipperary  were  rei^dy 
to  walk  up  to  Dublin."  Another  in- 
cendiary, Mr.  J.  F.  Lalor,  had  stated, 
that — "  In  the  (Jase  of  Ireland,  now,  there 
is  but  one  fact  to  deal  with,  and  ode 
question  to  be  considered.  The  fact  is 
this — that  there  are  at  present  in  the  occii- 
pation  of  our  country  some  40^000  armed 
men  in  the  livery  and  service  of  England, 
and  the  question  is — how  best  and  soonest 
to  kill  and  capture  those  40,000  men." 

The  only  performance  consequent  upon 
these  mighty  threats  has  been  an  affray 
with  police,  which  took  place  near  Kille- 
naule,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  on  the 
29th  of  July.  Proclamatioiis  having  beett 
posted  offering  a  reward  of  300/.  each  for 
the  apprehension  of  Meagher,  Dohehyj 
and  Dillon,  and  500/.  for  that  of  Sdiittt 
O'Brien,  sub-inspector  Trant .  prdcefde4 
from  Callan,  with  between  40  and  60 
police,  in  the  hope  of  capturing  sbthe  (tf 
the  proclaiined  rebels.  When  they  tiiid 
arrived  at  ^olagh  common,  within  a  UMyri 
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distance  of  Ballingarry,  they  were  en- 
countered by  Smith  O^Brien,  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  the  insurgents  which  is  esti- 
mated variously  as  consisting  of  from  400 
1,000  men.  The  police  then  took  pos- 
session of  a  house  close  at  hand,  when  the 
rebel  leader,  addressing  one  of  the  police, 
summoned  the  party  to  surrender.  The 
policemaui  in  place  of  shooting  Mr. 
O'Brien,  which  he  might  easily  have  done, 
went  to  the  part  of  the  building  where 
Mr.  Trant  was  at  the  time,  to  report  the 
matter  to  his  commander.  Mr.  Trant  im- 
mediately hastened  to  the  spot,  but  Mr. 
Smith  O'Brien  had  taken  his  departure. 
Mr.  Trant  forthwith  directed  his  men  to 
fire,  when  seven  of  the  rebels  were  killed, 
and  several  wounded,  among  whom  was 
Mr.  James  Stephens,  "  an  officer,''  who 
has  since  died  of  his  wounds.  Not  one 
of  the  police  was  hurt.  About  an  hour 
after,  a  large  military  force  was  on  the 
ground,  but  there  was  nothing  left  for 
them  to  do,  the  insurgents  having  then 
disappeared.  In  the  meantime  the  govern- 
ment at  Dublin  made  numerous  arrests, 
which  prevented  the  departure  of  many 
who  were  to  have  taken  command  in  the 
rebel  army,  whilst  those  who  were  to  have 
formed  its  rank  and  file  throughout  the 
disturbed  districts  were  deprived  of  their 
fire-arms  and  pikes.  On  Tuesday  the  1st 
August  Viscount  Hardinge  arrived  in  Ire- 
land to  assume  the  chief  military  command 
of  the  Southern  District. 

After  wandering  for  some  days  in  the 


neighbourhood  of  the  Keeper  mountain,  tho 
crest-fallen  chieftain  Smith  O'Brien  came 
on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  August  to  the 
railway  station  at  Thurles,  and  took  a 
ticket  for  Limerick.  He  was  recogniied 
by  a  railway  officer  named  Holme,  an 
Englishman,  arrested,  and  dispatched  tlie 
same  evening  by  special  train  to  Kilmain- 
ham  gaol.  Early  on  the  morning  of  San- 
day,  August  13,  Messrs.  Meagher,  0*Do» 
noughue,  Maurice,  and  Leyne,  were  alio 
arrested  four  miles  from  Thnrlet.  Dillon, 
Doheny,  and  O'Gorman  have  hitherto 
escaped.  On  the  11th  of  August  Mr. 
Keven  Izod  O'Doherty  was  brought  to 
trial  at  Dublin  on  the  charge  of  felony 
for  articles  written  in  The  Irish  Tribune ; 
but  the  jury  would  not  agree  to  a  verdict. 
Thomas  Devin  Reilly  was  then  arraigned 
on  a  similar  charge,  but  it  was  understood 
that  he  had  escaped  to  America,  and  his 
baU,  Mr.  Michael  O'ReiUy  and  Dr.  C. 
H.  West,  not  appearing,  (the  latter  had 
been  arrested  under  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,)  their  recognisances 
were  estreated. 

On  the  14th  Mr.  John  Martin  was 
cliarged  with  having  published  in  the  Felon 
newspaper  certain  articles  of  a  felonious 
character,  to  deprive  the  Queen  of  her 
style,  honour,  and  title,  &c.  and  levy  war 
against  Her  Majesty.  After  three  days' 
trial  he  was  found  guilty,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  ten  years'  transportation.  Mr. 
Martin  is  a  Protestant. 


PROMOTIONS,  PREI-'ERMENTS,  &c. 


Gazettb  Promotions. 

July  20.  Spencer- Venables  Argles,  of  Tor- 
rington-square,  gent,  eldest  son  of  George  Ve- 
nables,  sometime  of  Hackney,  Lieut.  RVS.  by 
Anne,  only  daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas  Ve- 
nables,  of  Marden  Ash,  in  High  Ongar,  Essex, 
esa.  to  take  the  surname  of  venablcs  only. 

July  35.  John  R.  Partelow,  esq.  to  be  Pro- 
vincial Secretary,  and  Lemuel  A.  wilmot,  esq. 
to  be  Attorney-General  for  the  province  of 
New  Brunswick. 

July  27.  George  Gervis  Cameron,  esq.  to  be 
Page  of  Honour  to  her  Majesty,  vice  Wortley. 

Aug.  I.  Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  Lieut,  and 
Capt.  C.  F.  Seymour  to  be  Capt.  and  Lieut.- 
Colonel.— 2d  Foot,  Major  J.  Burns,  from  78th 
Foot,  to  be  MiUor,  nee  H.  W.  Stisted,  who 
exchanges.— 57th  Foot,  Lieut.-Col.  T.  L.  Gol- 
die,  to  be  Ueut.-Colonel.— Brevet,  Capt.  W. 
A.  Le  Mesurier,  45th  Foot,  to  be  Major  and 
Lieut.-Colonel  in  the  Army ;  Capt.  T.  Wright, 
45th  Foot,  to  be  MiUor  in  the  Army.— Hospital 
Staff,  Assist.  Surg.  T.O.  Balfour,  M.D.  from 
the  Grenadier  Guards,  to  be  Staff  Surgeon  of 
the  Second  Class,  and  Surgeon  of  the  Royal 
Military  Asylum  at  Chelea.,  vice  S.  G.  Law- 
rence, who  resigns.— Vice- Adm.  Sir  F.  W.  Aus- 
ten, K.C.B.  to  be  Admiral  of  the  Blue;  Rear- 
Adro.  J.  Impey  to  be  Vice- Admiral  of  the  Blue ; 
Gapt.  G.  T.  Falcon  to  be  Rear-Admiral  of  the 
Blue. 
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Aug.  4.  Edmund  Amout  Grattan,  esq.  to 
be  Consul  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts.— 
2d.  Foot,  Capt.  S.  W.  Jephson  to  be  MiHor.— 
30th  Foot,  Major  S.  J.  L.  NicoU  to  be  Ueat- 
Colonel ;  Capt.  W.  F.  Hoey  to  be  Mijor.— 77th 
Foot,  Lieut.-Col.  N.  Wilson  to  be  Lieut.-Col. 

Aug.  5.  John  S.  Saunders,  esq.  to  be  Cleik 
of  the  Circuits  and  Clerk  of  the  Crown  on  the 
Circuits,  and  George  BotsfSord,  esq.  to  be  Clerk 
of  the  Legislative  Council,  for  the  province  of 
New  Brunswick. 

Aug.  II.  Colonel  Sir  William  M.  G.  Cole- 
brooke,  Kt.  and  C.B.  to  be  Governor  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  islands  of  Barbados* 
Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  Tobago,  and  St.  Lucia, 
and  their  dependencies.— Royal  Engineers, 
brevet  Major  H.  Sandham  to  be  Lieut.-C<^ 

Aug.  15.  Captain  Richard  Phibbs,  late  d 
the  48th  Regt.  to  be  Exon  of  her  Majesty^ 
Body  Guard  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  mov 
C.  H.  Broadwood,  esq.  resigned.- Hospllal 
Staff,  Staff  Assistant  Surgeon  F.  C.  Anneslsy 
to  be  Staff  Surgeon  of  the  Second  Class,  tnm 
82d  Foot.— 77tb  Foot,  Captain  R.  J.  Straton  to 
be  Major.— 96th  Foot,  brevet  Ueut.-Col.  W. 
Hulmetobe  Lieut.-Colonel;  brevet  IfajorT. 
M.  Wilson  to  be  Major.— Brevet,  Capt.  nands 
Brown,  of  59d  Foot,  to  be  Maior  in  the  Army. 

Aug.  17.  Royal  Marines,  Col.  Second  Omb* 
mandant  C.  Mendes,  K.H.  tobeCokmd  09M-> 
mandant;  Lieut.-CoL  J.  M.  VOfdbiu,  to  be 
Colonel  Second   Commandant}   Qs^^    tmd 
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i-ravei  MajarS.Qarmilon,  to  bi;  Lieutennnl- 
Culoneli  C»p(.  and  brevet  Miygr  J.  H.  Sle- 
veiia,  lobe  tieul.'Colonrl,  (ndillKbeilCoIhe 
ArtnierFContpuiiesorihc  Corp». 

Ana.  18.  ITth  Fool,  Clint.  U.  HiUiunaoD  to 
bcM^r. 

Ayp,  S3.  ElmrT  StuilioiK  IIUogKoiih,  t»q. 
to  be  Apolhwarj  lortieQawpDomij-- 
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r^dw 


:    M«jor-Geii. 


KnigdlCoSiineinJEroflho  BMh'-^ff. .. 

pErr,  Rw|r  to  bo  CnDsat  Hi  the  Comorc  Isliuds ; 
■ad  Sir  Rotwrl  H,  SclioniburEk,  KnI.  lo  bo 
CoitBUl  to  (ha  Dominican  Repnblic  in  St.  IM- 
nilDi^.— Mtb  Foot,  Capl.  J.  B.  Bnuhim  to  be 
M^lor.  — Uniltarlied,  brevet  Lieut.-Col.  T. 
Peuockc,  from  Captain  an  taaK-pay  l^>rlu- 
eoese  Omeen,  lo  be  Mn)ot.-H revel,  Mnjor 
James  Hill,  or  tbe  Mlb  Fual,  tu  be  Ijcui.Culo- 
nd  in  (to  Army. 


1  flupc  StalEon ;  Captain  Peter 
...  lo  b»  CapUlD  sir-— '——-'— 

J  nockyardi  Capl.  N , 

id  the  SoiUluniploii  JOf  aa  aae-Cap- 

.  ..  .0  Kur-Adm.  Rornoldii  Cipi.  Chuln 
Wue  <ia4T)i  proinoted  ftom  Comrnandcr  at  the 
KilKmia.  lo  be  Captain  of  tbst  Out  ship,  vice 
Richards  1  Commaitder  J.  B.  West  to  the 
SoaUuunpton!    LlealenanI  mil    CDmniindcr 


ivd,  lo  the  1 
ilward  Hall  | 


cifer;  I 


and  Comniander  Eilward  Hall  |b),  lo  IheUarl. 


Rev.  C.  W.  Uughei,  Borcombe  F.C.  Wills, 
Hov,  E.  L.LaliDic[,  SI.  PiulP.C.Uinuinitbim. 
Rev,  S.  W.  Liwlev,  Kscrick  R.  Yorkahlre, 
Rev,  J,  V.  Llovd,  Hope  V.  Vllntshtre. 
Rev.  T.  MuoD,  St.  Kenelm,  Halcnoncn  V.C 

Rev,  (?,'j.  Meredith,  WaddlngloD  R.  Line, 
Rev,J,R  MoorMon,9autbDenll1>  Hail  Weston 


Pinkney,  Trinlly  Charch,  Bolher- 
■Dvs  V.C.  Uifordsllire. 
KiR!;,  St,  OcorRe'*  New  Mil!<  I'.C. 


Rev.  d.  Risgo,  Cherry  ^VHUmliaio  V. 


F.  R,  L. 


'ffii.TS. 


I,  ValdiDg  P.O. 


[tudil,  Covenliam  St.  Mar; 


R.Linc 


Rev,  O.  J.  8av>:e,  Slapton  F.C.  UelOD. 
Rev,  A.  3e«Ion,  Ureal  Wyrlev  P.O.  SUIT. 
Rev,  A.  D.  Shaho,  IlDckwortb  R.  Huola. 
Rev,  W.  ahnrpe,  Allhaoi,  Bnniley  P,C.  liutc 
Rev.  R.  Slcemui,  Whitechurch  V.  i:)evon. 
Rev.  A.  Sllgbl,   AlkmOQloo,  Looifgrd   F.a 

Derbystaln!. 
Rev.  K.  aneyd,  SI.  Osvrald  V.  Durham. 
Rev.  A.  SIBart,  WBtdlngfleld  R.  SDlltoUi. 
Rev.  W,  Taylor,  Nenlou  BroiuirnDld  R.  Nonli- 

Rev.  C,  Tnmer,  St.  Peler  Maacrofl  P.C.  Nor. 


Rei.  R.  Wolfe. 

P,C.  Devon. 
Rev.  C,  Wood,  I 


..  Mary  MoipdaleR,  Torquay 


Ber.W.  U.  Dynhim,  10  the  DukeorCunbridce. 
Rev.  G.  Abbott,  to  Ibe  Eu-1  of  Caalleitoart. 
Rev.  C  D,  Kebbel,  to  Ihe  Harquli  of  NorUi- 


c  Bishop  of  CorL 
an  lion.  Prcli.  of 


Rev.ti.  II.  Laii; 
Cliicliciiter. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Hen 

Ret.  J.  Ac' 

Rev.  <i.  A I 
thire. 

Rev.  R.  nirlholonicw,  Counteis  Weir  (Top- 
sham)  l',C.  llevonstiire. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Birley,  Littledile  PC,  Lane. 

Rev.  M.  Brallafonl.  llnneydiurcli  K.  Devon. 

Rev,  C  D.  UrereloH,  Biiley  with  Rirl'g.ltwn- 
linnlniu  R.R.  Norfolk. 

Rev.  C.  Carr,  Whitworth  P.C.  Durliam. 

ftev.  a.  L.  Cliun:li,  Chacewater  P.C.  Cornwall. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Conybcare,  A\iniu!>Ier  V.  Devon. 

Rev.  W.  Cooke.  SI.  John  lliu  Evangelisl  P.C. 
Charlolle-slrevI,  FKiroy'Sii. 

Rev.  J.  K.Cooidhe,  Bgluii  Newlniid  I'.C.  Lane. 

Rev.  J.  IliviB,  UinOelog  aiiil  LInnhuwell  V. 
Pembrokeshire. 

Rev.  T.  R.  Drake,  All  .^iiiU  R.  Cliicbesler. 

Rev,  H.  Dyke.  GrelKorlh  R.  ■•o.  Nortl.iiinpt. 

Hev,  I.  ICller.  Faldln^worth  R.  Line, 

Rev.  C.  1.  Ellicotl.  Felton  R.  RoKind. 

Rev,  G.  II.  Fell,  All  Saints  P.C.  King'9-cro>9, 

Rev.  J.  P.  Goodman,  Kwatone  R.  ilunl.i. 


f.  HirriM.  .     . 

Rev.  a.  F.  W,  C.  Homfray.  Pud 

R.  Norfolk. 

Gbnt.  M*g.  Vol.  XXX. 


Schuo. 
Rev.  J.  r 


iJulTolk. 


>Dl,  llietl 


Norfolk 


Rev,  W.  RJEg,  to  be  Master  of  the  Grammar 
School  KUiKStoli,  Surrey. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Slaosbury,  10  bo  Master  of  Oundk 
Gmmmar  School,  Northampton. 

Rev.  W.  Sloddart,  M,A.  to  be  Head  Master  of 
Ihc  Uoncasler  Municipal  Grammar  School. 

T,  M.  Dickson,  B  A.  to  be  Senior  Classical 
UaslerofMBrlboroujfhSehool, 

J.  Pariridre,  U.A.  to  be  Second  Masterof  Ply- 
mouth Sew  Grammar  School. 

Rev.  Iluich  Hyndman  Jones,  M.A.  of  Tnnity 
ColleK,  Uambridje.  to  be,  one  of  the  usist- 
ant  J*«ctRrieb  of  the  Society  for  tlie  Propa- 

(tation  of  Ibe  Gos]    ■      ■      '•-    " " 

Fasaii,  rcsigiictl. 


t  Rev.  GeOTRe  H. 


BIRTHS. 
J»lt  10.     The  Kifc  of  Waller  Hugo.  esn. 
VnririKiiri  House,  liiulepen,  a  'liiu. — -IB.    Al 

Brick>^h  1  lon,^  f::^,'.  j^.vf'tj'i.'^S.^e; 

tl«  wift'of  Evelyn  '  ;y,  «'l-  «  ■•"' 

20,    At  HolklisL.,         -       "•'■'?' „".f 

ter.  a  son  and  heir  —  At        nk  Fr- 

llall,  Ferrybridge,  Yoi — ire  '        /eot 
llemanortli,  esq.  a  son. —  fO, 

the  Countess  Howe,  a  dau.-  -j. 
Hereditary  Grand  Dnchess  of  f 
SlreUti(dauichlerofH.R.II.tbe       ... 
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[Sept 


bridf^e),  a  son  and  heir. At  Preston,  near 

Cirencester,  the  wife  of  H.  W.  Cripps,  esq.  a 
dau. — 33.  At  Clapham-com.  the  wife  of  Henry 

Kavenhill,  esq.  a  dau. At  liutleigh  Court, 

tlie  wife  of  Ralph  Neville,  esq.  a  dau. 24. 

At  Kemp-town,  Brighton,  the  wife  of  Walter 

Ricardo,  esq.  a  dau. At  Arapthill  House, 

the  Hon.  Mrs.  Petre.  a  dau. 25.    At  Dover, 

the  wife  of  Major  Smart,  a  dau. At  luce 

Blundell  Hall,  near  Liverpool,  Mrs.  Weld  Blun- 

dell,  a  son. 26.    In  Wilton-place,  the  wife 

of  Richard  Westmacott,  esq.  a  dau. 27.  The 

Countess  of  Ashburnham,  a  son. At  Ross- 

trevor,  co.  Down,  Ireland,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ross, 

of  Bladensburg,  a  son. 28.    At  the  Grange 

House,  Edinburgh,  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Dick 

Lauder,  Bart,  of  Fountainhall,  a  son. 29. 

In  Hyde  Park-sq.  the  wife  of  the  Right  Hon. 

J.  W.  Fitzpatrick,  MP.  a  son. 30.    At  Bol- 

ton-row.  Lady  Louisa  Alexander,  a  son. The 

wife  of  W.  D.  Bruce,  esq.  F.S.A.  a  dau. 31. 

At  Easton,  the  wife  of  John  Henry  Gurney, 
esq.  a  son. 

Lately.    At  Flaxley  Abbey,  the  wife  of  Sir 

Martin  H.  Crawley  Boevey,  Bart,  a  son. 

The  wife  of  Ralph  Osborne,  esq.  M.P.  a  dau. 

In  Dover-st.  the  Hon.  Lady  Neave,  a  son. 

At  Goodrest-lodgc,  Berks,  the  wife  of  H. 

Chamier,  esq.  a  son. 

Aug,  2.    At  Brighton,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 

C  E.  Kennaway,  a  dau. 5.    At  48,  Upper 

Harley-street,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Clifford,  a  dau. 

7.    At  Binfield,  Berks,  the  wife  of  Alfred 

Caswall,  esq.  barrister,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  a 

dau. 8.    At  Brighton,  the  wife  of  Henry 

Smyth  Pigott.  esq.  a  son. At  Broom  Hall, 

Capel,  the  wife  of  J.  Labouchere,  esq.  a  dau. 

11.    In  Curzon-street,  May  fair,  the  Lady 

Beaumont,  a  son  and  heir. 12.    At  7,  Ches- 
ter-square, Mrs.  Robert  Stopford,  a  son. 

13.    At  I>evonshire-st.  Portland-pl.  Mrs.  Staf- 
ford H.  Northcote,  a  dau. 15.    The  wife  of 

Cliolmeley  Dering,  es(i.  a  son. At  Ruohamp- 

ton,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Leslie  Melville,  a  dau. 

17.    At  Sandling  Park,  the  wife  of  William 

Deedes,  esq.  M.P.  a  dau. 18.    At  Halkin- 

strcet  west,  the  wife  of  Sir  William  Payne 
Gallwey,  Bart,  a  son  and  heir. 


MARRIAGES. 

May  11.  At  Quebec,  Salwey  Browne^  esq. 
late  Capt.  G8th  Light  Inf.  and  son  of  the  late 
William  Browne, es<i.  of Camfield-place,  Herts, 
to  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  William  Stevenson, 
est},  of  Quebec. 

30.  At  Barbatlos,  the  Rev.  S.  Oliver  Cro*hy^ 
Assistant  Curate  of  St.  Philip's,  in  that  island, 
to  Catharine,  third  dau.  of  the  Rev.  John 
Wameford,  of  Caldicott  Hill,  Herts. 

June  3.  At  Loodianah,  East  Indies,  Lieut. 
R.  T.  Lcigk^  Quarter-mantcr  and  Interpreter 
of  the  7th  Regt.  N.I.  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Fredk. 
Leigh,  of  CoUumpton,  to  Fanny-Caruline.  only 
dau.  of  Major  Macmullin,  late  of  the  Bengal 
Array. 

20.  At  Weybridge,  the  Rev.  Francis  Tate, 
M.A.  youngest  son  of  tlie  late  Francis  Tate, 
esq.  of  l-lotmanby,  Yorksh.  to  Emma,  young- 
est dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Ambrose  Hardinge 

Giffard,  Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon. At  Trinity 

church,  St.  Marylebone,  Ilobcrt  Canncll.  son 
of  Mr.  Geo.  Cannell  Z>fri«v,  of  Woburn,  Beds, 
and  grandson  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Davy, 
Vicar  of  Pytchley,  to  Charlotte-Susanna,  eldest 
dau.  of  Thomas  lUiiley,  esq.  of  Gloucester. 

22.  At  Clauham,  William  Parehrother^  esq. 
of  New  Charlton,  to  Emilie,  second  daughter 
of  Baron  Von  Andlau,  of  Gothic  House,  Clap- 
ham. At    St.  George's  Bloomsbury,   sslr 

Charles  Fellows^  of  Montague-place,  to  Har- 
riet, widow  of  William  Knight,  esq.  of  Oak- 
lands,  Herts, ^At  Watford,  Capt.  Richard 


Henry  Croftont  R.  Art.  fourth  son  of  the  late 
Duke  Crofton,  esq.  of  Lakefield,  co.  Leitrim, 
to  Frances-Mary,  second  dau.  of  Arthar  C. 

Marsh,  esq.  of  Eastbury,  near  Watford. ^At 

Corsham,  Wilts,  John  C'ro/f#,  esc}.  of  Sompting 
Abbot's,  Sussex.  late  of  the  King's  Draxooo 
Guards,  to  Elizabeth- Mary,  eldest  dan.  of  the 
late  Robert  Bellers,  esq.  of  Hillfield,  Glouc. 

23.  At  Hackney,  James,  second  son  of  Jas. 
Felton,  eaa.  of  Upper  Clapton,  to  Mafy-Ann, 
youngest  oau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Sam.  Franklio, 
of  Lewes,  Sussex. 

24.  At  St.  James's,  Westbourne-terr.  David 
T.  Ansted,  Esq.  M.  A.,  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Geo- 
logy in  King's  College,  London,  to  Augotta- 
Dorothea-Hackett,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Alex.  Baillie,  esi).  of  Green-st.  Qrosvenor-sq. 

At  Brighton.  Lieut.-Colonel  Brooke;  Mth 

Regiment,  to  ^lary-Jane,  eldest  dan.  of  tke 
late  Arthur  Burdett,  esq.  of  Cheltenham. 

26.  At  Clifton,  Capt.  Henry  B.  iSavile,  R.A. 
third  son  of  the  late  iUbany  Savile,  esq.  of 
(^aklands,  Devon,  to  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Cornelius  O'Callaghan,  esq.  of  Ballyna- 
hinch,  CO.  Clare. 

27.  At  St.  Marylebone.  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Silver,  B.A.  second  son  of  S.  W.  Silver,  esq.  to 
Harriett,  eldest  dau.  of  Richard  James,  esq. 
of  Ash  Lodge,  St.  John's  Wood. At  Nettle- 
stead,  Kent,  the  Rev.  John  Russell  Siocky  In- 
cumbent of  St.  John's,  Finchingfield.  "Ekaa^ 
to  Mar>\  only  dau.  of  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Cobb. 

At  St.  Martin's.  Capt.  Wodekoute^  R.IC. 

son  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Wodehoose,  to 
Miss  Eleanor  Charlotte  Dnimmond,  dan.  ai 
Mr.  Mortimer  and  I^ady  Emily  Dmmmond.— 
At  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  Batt  Stone- 
house,  James  Cahill,  esq.  Royal  Engineer  De- 
partment, to  Margaret-Sophia,  eldest  dan.  of 
the  late  Major  Moore,  R.M.— *At  Bovmesi, 
Windermere,  Willm.  Symet,  esq.  of  Tkvistock- 
sq.  to  Jane,  widow  of  George  Cnatfield,  esq.— 
At  Warwick,  Mr.  Jn.  Bailey ^  of  Eakley  Loogef 
Bucks,  to  Elizabeth,  only  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
Roger  Barneston  Hughes,  Rector  of  Kisling- 
bury,  Northampt. — At  Draycot  Ceme,  Wilte, 
Charles  John  Newhy,  esq.  of  Ryde,  Isle  of 
Wight,  only  son  of  the  late  John  Wm.  Newby, 
esq.  to  Emma,  third  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Itarry,  Rector  of  Draycot  Ceme.  and  Upton 

Scudamoro,  Wilts. At  Leeds,  the  Rev.  Geo. 

H.  G.  Anitoiiy  to  Augusta-Agnes,  eldest  dan.  of 

the  Rev.  Dr.  Hook,  Vicar  of  Leeds. AtSiie- 

land,  Norfolk,  the  Rev.  Wm.  HohtoHt  Rector 
of  Sizeland,  to  Sophia,  third  dau.  of  the  late 
J.  C.  Parkerson,  esq.  of  Loddon  Ingloss. 

28.  At  Clifton,  Wm.  James  Gootieee,  eaa, 
to  Mary  Collinson,  dau.  of  Christopher  Goa- 

niond,  cs(|.  of  Leo,  Kent. At  St.  Mary's, 

Bryanstone-sq.  Major  George  Balfour,  of  the 
Madras  Art.  to  Charlotte- Isabella,  third  daa. 

of  Joseph  Hume,  esq.  M.P. At  Surbiton, 

Joseph  Jjany/iorn,  esq.  of  Guildford,  to  Emma. 

eldest  dau.  of  Wm.  Underwood,  esq. ^At 

Chipstable,  Somerset,  William -Hawker,  eldest 
son  of  the  Rev.  W.  Bernard,  Rector  of  Clat- 
worthy,  to  Fanny,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late  John 

Cai)el,  es(i.  of  Stroud,  Glouc. At  Clifton,  the 

Rev.  Charles  Dashwood  Ooldie,  of  Uomcastle, 
to  Harriet,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Col.  Jas. 
Nicol,  formerly  Adj. -General  of  the  Bengal 

Anny. At  Camberwell,  Joseph  Hoar,  esq. 

of  her  M^esty's  Customs,  to  Ellen,  eldest  dan. 
of  George  Shadbolt,  esq.  of  Lambeth-terr.— — 
At  Hertford,  Charles,  second  son  of  Cbarlei 
Richard  Dames,  esq.  of  Forrest-gate,  West 
Ham,  Essex,  to  Ann,  only  dau.  of  James  GU« 
bcrtson,  esn.  of  Hertford. At  Friern  Bar- 
net,  James  Louis  St.  Clair,  esq.  of  the  Madras 
Army,  second  son  of  Col.  St.  Clair,  late  of  the 
Royal  iVrt.  to  Juliet,  second  dau.  of  Geotie 
Crawshay,  es<i.  of  Colney  Hateh,  Middlesex. 
— At  Sutton,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  Joseph  May- 
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lin  Vipan^  eso.  of  Sutton,  to  Eliiabetb,  second 
dau.  of  John  Custance,  esq.  of  the  same  place. 

At  Tamworth,  Charles,  eldest  son  of  Chas. 

Williamtt  esq.  of  HoUoway,  to  Anne,  second 

dau.  of  John  Hall,  esa. ^At  Devizes,  H.  A. 

FreneAy  esq.  of  Lavennam,  Suffolk,  to  Miss 

Hutchins,  of  Devizes. At  Dunse  Castle, 

John  Bar^ius  Fouae,  esq.  of  Fuslinch,  Devon, 
to  Cordeha,  fourth  dau.  of  William  Hay,  esq. 
of  Dunse  Castle,  co.  Berwick. 

29.  At  Haddenham,  Bucks,  Henry  Bode, 
esq.  third  son  of  William  Bode,  esq.  of  Stoke 
Newinrton,  to  Jane-Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of 
John  Francklin,  esq.  of  Westlinf^ton  House, 

Denton,  Bucks. At  Keston,  Charles  Snape, 

esq.  Faversham,  to  Agnes,  widow  of  Capt. 
William  Taylor,  H.E.LCS'.  and  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  Thomas  Edwards,  Rector  of  Aldford, 

Cheshire. ^At  Paddin^on,  the  Rev.  John 

Ambrose,  Rector  of  Frimley  St.  Martin,  Suf- 
folk, to  Elizabeth,  only  child  of  Capt.  Liveing^, 

of  I*ro8pect-place,  Maida-hill. At  Mortlake, 

Surrey,  the  Rev.  T.  Nesbitt  Incin,  EUesmere 
Port,  Cheshire,  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Irwin, 
Rector,  Barn-hill  Glebe,  county  of  Doneg^al,  to 
Emily-Maria-Waring,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  Major  Gen.  James  Alexander,  Hon.  East 

India  Company's  Service. At  Headington, 

Oxon,  the  Rev.  Edward  Hill,  M.A.  of  Ludwell, 
Wiltshire,  youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  the  Vice^ 
Principal  or  St-^mund  HaIl,Oxford,  to  Sophia- 
Holloway,  youngest  dau.  of  6.  B.  Ballachey, 

esq.  of  Ueadington. At  Bath,  Alfred  Arthur 

Wiillis,  of  Healing,  near  Great  Grimsby,  co. 
Lincoln,  esq.  youngest  son  of  J.  H.  Loft,  esq. 
late  &i.P.  for  Great  Grimsby,  and  Lieut.-Gen. 
in  the  Army,  to  Gloriana-Marg^aretta,  only  sur- 
viving child  of  the  late  Capt.  James  Sandars, 
C.B.  Royal  Navy,  and  granddau.  of  the  late 

John  Loudon  M'Adam,  esq. At  St.  Pancras, 

Thos.  Fox  A.  Byles,  esq.  of  Henley-on-Thames, 
to  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Nathaniel  Byles  Byles,of  the  Hill  House,  Ids- 

wich,  esq. At  St.  James's,  Capt.  Charles 

.Sheffield  Dickson,  to  Helen-Ireson,  second  dan. 
of  the  late  William  Richardson,  esq.  of  Lether- 
head,  Surrey,  and  Willoughby  House,  Glou. 

At  Paddington,  James  Spedding,  esq.  only 

son  of  Major  Spedding,  of  Summer  Grove, 
Cumberland,  to  Emily,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  Hon.  William  Frederick  Wyndliam,  and 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Wyndham,  of  Connaught-terr. 

At  Margate,  John  George  Dare,  esq.  of 

Peck  ham,  to  Mary-Jane,  eldest  dau.  of  Lieut. 
C.  G.  Clark,  R.N. 

30.  At  Fulham,  F.  R.  Ja</o,  esq.  of  Treiago, 
Haminersmith,  surgeon  R.N.  to  hIcanor-Page, 
only  child  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Bordman, 

M.A.  of  Ickham,  Kent. John  Atkinson,  esq. 

of  Charlton,  to  Arabella,  second  dau.  of  Lieut. 
J.  Atkinson,  R.N.  of  Longhill-house,  Wey- 
mouth. 

Lately.  At  Paris,  Henry,  second  son  of  Sir 
Robert  Howe  Bromley,  Bart,  to  Charlotte- 
Franccs-Ann,  youngest  dau.  of  Col.  Rolleston, 

M.P. At  Putney,  James  Layton,  esq.  of  the 

Grove,  Tooting,  Surrey,  to  Catharine,  dau.  of 
('harles  Shillito,  esq.  M.D.  of  the  former  place. 

Juli/  1.  At  Guernsey,  the  Rev.  Edward 
John  Seheyn,  Head  Master  of  Blackheath  Pro- 
prietary School,  and  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
Edward  sJelwyn,  Rector  of  Hemingford  Abbots, 
Hunts,  to  Henrietta-Delacour,  third  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev.  Peter  Maingay,  of  St.  James's, 

Guernsey. At   St.  George's,  Hanovcr-sq. 

Cai)tain  Hylton  Jolliffe,  Coldstream  Guards, 
ehlest  son  of  Sir  William  Jollitfe,  Bart.  M.P. 
to  Leila,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Thos.  John 
Tvrwhitt  Jones,  Bart. 

4.  .  At  Exeter,  the  Rev.  Augustus  Archer 
f flint,  M.A.  Perpetual  Curate  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Tipton,  in  the  i>arish  of  Ottery  St. 
Mary,  to  Sarah-Emily,  youngest  dau.  of  Samuel 


Kingdon,  esq.  of  Duryard,  Lodge,  Exeter. 

At  Plymouth,  Robert  Chapman,  second  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  S.  T.  Chapman,  Rector  of  Kim- 
ble Parva,  Bucks,  to  Anne,  youngest  dau.  of 

the  late  Richard  Jones,  Comm.  R.N. At 

Bishopsbourne,  Kent,Samuel  Lucas  Laiuasier, 
esq.  of  Wateringbury-place,  grandson  of  the 
late  Matthias  Pryme  Lucas,  esq.  Alderman  of 
London,  to  Mary-Yelverton.  second  dau.  of  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Wm.  Eden,  Rector  of  Bishopa- 

bourne,  Kent. ^At  Marlborough,  the  Rev. 

Henry  Nowell  Barton,  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
college,  Oxford,  to  Caroline-Sarah,  youngest 
dau.  of  Cecil  Proctor  Wortham,  esq.  solicitor, 

late  of  Buntingford,  Herts,  deceaiied. At 

Burton-on-Trent,  Thomas,  youngest  son  of 
Henry  Cox,  of  Park-field,  Derby,  esq.  to  Ma- 
rian-Elizabeth,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 

Ley  Brooks. At  Hartshorne,  Derbyshire, 

the  Rev.  John  G.  Sheppard,  M.A.  Fellow  or 
Wadham  college,  Oxford,  to  Celestine-Rose, 

only  dau.  of  M.  Smeedts,  of  Paris. At.  St. 

Maryiebone,  Henry- William,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Henry  Gregg,  esq.  of  Bedford-sq.  to  Fran- 
ces-Winifred,  elaest  dau.  of  the  late  Henry 

Rouse,  esq.  Stamford-hill,  Middlesex. At 

Brighton,  William  S.  R.  Norcott,  Major  in  the 
Rifle  Brigade,  son  of  the  late  Major  Gen.  Sir 
Amos  Norcott,  C.B.  K.C.H.  to  Frances-Mari- 
anne, eldest  dau.  of  the  late  George  S.  E.  Da- 
rant,  of  Tong  Castle,  Shropshire,  esq. At 

Tunbridge  Wells,  the  Rev.  John  Justice,  M.A. 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Rector  of  Ightfield, 
Shropsh.  to  Miss  Toone,  dan.  of  Wm.  Thomas 

Toone,  esq.  Gloucester-place. At  Norwich, 

Wellington  Skelton,  esq.  38th  Regt.  youngest 
son  of  Capt.  Shelton,  Rossmore,  Limerick,  to 
Emily-Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  R.  R. 
Hills,  eso. 

5.  At  Lee,  Kent,  the  Rev.  Edward  Arundel 
Verity,  Incumbent  of  All  Saints',  Habergham, 
Lane,  to  Jane-Isabella,  only  dau.  of  William 

Turner,  esq.  Greenwich. At  Herstmonceux, 

Sussex,  the  Rev.  Edward  Hayes  Plumpire, 
second  son  of  E.  H.  Plumptre,  esq.  or  the 
Temple,  Fellow  of  Brasenose  college,  Oxford, 
and  Chaplain  and  Divinity  Lecturer  of  King's 
college,  London,  to  Harriet-Theodosia,  young- 
est dau.  of  the  Rev.  Michael  Maurice,  of  Noc- 

ting-hill. At  Cambridge,   the   Rev.  Alex. 

Thomas  Cris/wd,  M.A.  of  Trinity  college,  and 
Curate  of  Trinity  church,  to  Miss  Pitt,  niece 
of  Mr.  Crowe. 

6.  At  Withycombe  Rawleigh,  John  Forte- 
scue  Pearse,  esq.  of  Whimple,  to  Mary-Eliza- 
beth, only  dau.  of  the  late  Charles  Walley 
Dench,  esq.  of  Cranford,  near  Exmouth.-— 
At  Cheddon  Fitzpaine,  near  Taunton,  the  Rev. 
W.  D.  West,  M.A.  of  St.  John's  college,  Oxford, 
to  Isabella,  only  dau.  of  Daniel  Roberts,  esq. 

of  the  Kent-road,  London. At  Clifton,  i. 

Drake  Pridham,  escj.  to  Elizabeth,  second  dau. 
of  the  late  Richard  Bowen  Reed,  esq.  Lieut. 

Royal  Navy. At  Clifton,  Robert  Osborne, 

esq.  of  Berwick  Lodge,  near  Henbury,  Glou- 
cestershire, to  Emily-'rlieresa,  eldest  dau.  of 
Capt.  Charles  Warde,  K.N.  KH.of  Wetherell- 

place,  Clifton. At  Great  Malvern,  George 

MeCann,  esq.  of  Graham  House,  in  that  vil- 
lage, to  Anne- Mary,  widow  of  Rev.  Jos.  Har- 
ling,  A.M.  and  niece  to  Mr.  Townsend,  of  St. 
John's. At  lieamiiigton  Prior's,  Jas.  Dou- 
glas DaCy  esq.  Madras  Army,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Darwin  l)ae,  escj.  Bengal  Civil  Service,  to 
Williamina,  third  dau.  of  the  late  David  S. 
Buchanan,  of  Cunningham  Head,  and  Knock- 
ohinnoch,  es(i. At  Rochester,  Ewau  Chris- 
tian, of  Bloomsbury-Hq.  architect,  to  Annie, 
youngest  dau.  of  W.  W.  Bentham,  esq.  of  Ro- 
chester.  At  Stoke.  Thomas  Husband  GUI, 

esq.  of  I>evon|)ort,  to  Klizabetli,  eldest  dau.  of 
James  Cornisii,  esq. '  f  Stoke,  and  niece  of  the 
late  Sir  W.  Knighto  j,  Bart. At  Knights- 
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bridire,  Randall  SpinJut  esq.  of  Carleton  Villa, 
to  Elizabeth,  third  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Georee 

Jarvis,  Rector  of  Tuttineton,  Norfolk. At 

Cheddon  Fitzpainc,  near  Taunton,  the  Rev.  W. 
D.  West,  M.A.  of  St.  John's  coll.  Oxford,  to 
Isabella,  only  dau.  of  Daniel  Roberts,  esq.  of 
the  Kent-road. 

8.  At  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  Lieut. 
Henry  Ain$lie,  R.N.  to  Victoire,  dau.  of  the 
late  Maior-Gen.  Graves,  and  widow  of  Cham- 
brd  Corker,  esq.  of  Innishannon.— At  St.  Mary- 
lebone,  the  Rev.  Matthew  T.  Farrer,  second 
son  of  J.  W.  Farrer,  esq.  Master  in  Chancery, 
to  Mary-Louisa,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Gen. 
Sir  William  Anson,  Bart.  KC.H. 

11.  At  Liverpool,  Henry,  son  of  th6  late 
Rev.  Edward  Rovils,  Rector  of  Brercton,  to 
Margaret,  dau.  of  the  late  Peter  Bourne,  esq. 

At  Clapham,  George  E.  HiV/ier,  esq.  Capt. 

53rd  Regt.  eldest  son  of  the  late  Col.  Hillier, 
to  Catherine-Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  William 
Hawkins,  esq,  of  Sans  Souci,  Clapham  Park  ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  John  Pierce  Bowling^ 
esq.  youngest  son  of  John  liowling,  esq.  of 
Hammersmith,  to  Charlotte,   third   dau.  of 

William  Hawkins,  esq. At  Upper  Deal,  the 

Rev.  W.  M.  H.  Ehcyn,  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
coll.  Cambridge,  to  Mary-Ann,  eldest  dau.  of 

the  late  Capt.  Kittoe,  R.N. At  Tor,  William 

Clark,  esq.  of  Oswalds,  Torquay,  late  26th 
Regt.  to  Mary,  widow  of  Sir  John    Edward 

Honywood,  Bart,  of  Evington,  Kent. At 

Maidstone,  tlie  Rev.  W.  JIarret;,  of  Brasen- 
nose  coll.  youngest  son  of  the  late  Adm.  Sir 
T.  Harvey,  to  Jane,  only  dau.  of  W.  Sibbald, 

es«|.  M.D. At  Painswick,  Robert  Barnard, 

esq.  of  Bristol,  to  Mary-Ann,  only  dau.  of 

Charles  Gyde,  esq. At  Twyning,  the  Rev, 

John  Grove,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  John  W. 
Grove,  D.D.  Rector  of  Streasham,  Wore,  to 
Rliza-Kllen,  eldest  dau.  of  J.  M.  Shipton,  esq. 
R.N.  of  Puckrup  Hall,  Glouc— At  St.  James's, 
Westminster,  Burton  Burough,  esq.  of  Hul- 
land,  Derbysh.  and  ('hctwynil  Park,  Salop,  to 
Elizabeth-Charlotte,  only  dau.  of  Capt.  Gawen 

Roberts,  R.N. At  Christ  Church,  St.  Mary- 

lebonc,  the  Rev.  Frederick  Russell  Mills,  M.A. 
Curate  of  Walton-on-Thames,  eldest  son  of 
Frederick  Russell  Mills,  esq.  of  the  Home 
Office,  to  Elise,  dau.  of  the  late  M.  Roth,  of 

Seedorf,  Canton  of   Beriie. At  Stockwell, 

John,  eldest  son  of  Edward  Charleton,  esq.  of 
Grove  House,  North  Brixton,  to  Mary,  young- 
est dau.  of  the  late  Nicholas  liOwther,  esq.  of 
Islington ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  William 
LotDther,  esq.  of  Grove-lane,  C'amberwell,  to 
Sarah,  eldest  dau.  of  Edward  Charleton,  esq. 
-= — At  Chichester,  the  Kev.  George  F.  Daniell, 
Curate  of  Donnington,  Sussex,  to  Ellen-Mag- 
dalene, youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  William 
Wheeler,  D.D.  Chaplain  of  the  R.  Mil.  College, 

Sandhurst. At  Margate,  the  Rev.  R.  J. 

Af orris.  Vicar  of  .Seasalter,  and  Incumbent  of 
Whitstable,  Kent,  to  Emma,  eldest  dau.  of  J. 

Waddington,   estj.   surgeon,  of  Margate 

At  Teffont,  Maurice  Keatinge,  esq.  Slerrion- 
sq.  Dublin,  eldest  son  of  the  Right  Hon.  Rich- 
ani  Keatinge,  Judge  of  the  "Prerogative  Court 
of  Ireland,  to  Ellen-Flora,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  John  Thomas  Mayiie,  esq.  otTeffont  Ewias 

Manor-house,  Wilts. At  Kenilworth, George 

Augustus  Cranley  Onslow,  esq.  eldest  son  of 
Col.  the  Hon.  Cranley  (Jnslow,  of  Upton  House, 
Hants,  to  Mary-Harriet-Anne,  eldest  dau.  of 

Major-Gen.  Loftus. At  Walton,  near  Ips- 

wich,  Capt.  James  Turner,  Royal  Art.  to  Sarah- 
Walker-Marlow,  second  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Watts  Wilkinson,  Vicar  of  Walton-cum-Felix- 
stow,  and  Perpetual  Curate  of  St.  Gregory's 

and  St.  Peter's,  Sudbury. The  Hon.  Capt. 

Charles  Ross  Weld  Forester,  third  son  of  the 
'•♦-i.  and  brother  of  the  present  Lord  Forester, 

•ady  Maria  Jocelyn,  youngest  dau.  of  the 

lofRoden. 


12.  At  Warblington,  Hampsh.  Capt.  Arthur 
Lowe,  R.N.  to  Katharina,  youngest  daa.  of 
Vice-Adm.  Sir  John  Ackworth   Ommanney, 

K.C.B.  «ic.  of  Warblinrton  House. At.  St. 

Mary's,  Bryanston-sq.  Morgan,  son  of  Charles 
Gray  Graves,  esq.  to  Anna-Carolina,  only  dan. 
of  the  late  J.  Wilkinson,  esq.of  Dedbam,  Essex. 

At  Carisbrooke,  Capt.  Peregrine  Hamilton, 

Rifle  Brigade,  to  Mary,  dan.  of  Edward  Way, 
esq.  of  Lugley  House,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight. 

At  St.  George's,  Hanover-sq.  Frederick 

Arden,  esq.  12th  Royal  Lancers,  to  Amelia- 
Helen,  only  dau.  of  Hector  Munro,  esq.  of 
AValsham-le-Willows,Suffolk.  — At  litUeTor- 
rington,  the  Rev.  Thomas  MelhuUth,  to  Eliza- 
beth-Mill, dau.  of  Robert  Hamlyn,  esq.  for- 
merly of  Bideford. 

13.  At  Knightsbridge,  the  Rev.  Matthew 
William  Frederick  Thursby,  Rector  of  Abinj^- 
ton,  near  Northampton,  to  Elizabeth-Sophia, 
only  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Beckwith,  esq. 

At  Lewisham,  Kent,  Nathaniel  Brown  En- 

gleheart,  esq.  jun.  of  Doctors'  Commons  and 
Blackheath,  to  Caroline,  third  dan.  of  the  late 
Rev.  William  Marsh,  Chaplain  of  Morden  Col- 
lege, Blackheath. At  Chudldgh,  Edward  S. 

Clarke,  esq.  of  Cork-st.  Burlington  Gardens, 
to  Mary,  dau.  of  Francis  Newcombe  Day,  esq. 
At  Deptford,  A.  J.  S.  Eamet,  esq.  to  Mary- 
Ann,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Lieut.  R.  L.  Jones, 

R.N. At  Hatfield,  Herts,  Monier  WtUiami, 

esq.  of  the  East  India  Coll«|^e,  Haileybury, 
third  son  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  Monier  Wil- 
liams, to  Julia-Grantham,  youngest  dan.  of 

the  Rev.  F.  J.  FaithfuU.  Rector  of  Hatfield. 

At  Maidstone,  Michael  Martyn  WUUaimi,  esq. 
of  Swansea,  to  Mary-Anne,  eldest  dan.  of  John 

Whichcord,  eso. At  St.  George's,  Hanover- 

s(i.  Godschall  I'rederick,  second  son  of  God- 
schall  Johnson,  esq.  her  Majesty's  Consul  at 
Antwerp,  to  Frances-Beckford,  second  dau.  of 

Major-Gen.  Yates. At  Shortwood,  Glouces- 

tersli.  Edw.  Barnfield  Gardner,  M.D.  to  Sarah, 
only  dau.  of  Joseph  Blackwell,  esq.  all  of 

Stroud. At  Crayrord,  R.  F.  Mountain,  esq. 

to  Mary-Anne-Jeinima,  youngest  dau.  of  J.  F. 

Burnet,  esq.  of  May  Place,  Kent. At  St. 

Pancras.  Stewart,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Major-James  Gibson,  formerly  on  the  Irish 
Staff,  and  many  years  a  magistrate  for  the  city 
and  county  of  Londonderry,  to  Eliza,  dau.  of 
John  Barnes,  esq.  of  Tavistock-pl. 

15.  At  St.  Pancras,  John  Lynch  JRWd,  esa. 
of  Queen's  coll.  Cambridge,  ana  of  John's  Hall, 
Brown's  Town,  Jamaica,  to  Christiana,  fourth 
dau.  of  J.  W.  Robey,  esq.  of  Kentish  Town. 

At   Farnhani,  John  Bonham  Carter,  esq. 

M.P.  of  Buriton,  Hants,  to  Laura-Maria, 
youngest  dau.  of  George  Thomas  Nicholson, 
esq.  of  Waverley  Abbey,  Surrey. 

17.  At  Brussels,  Henry  R.  S.  Earle,  esq.  to 
Fanny,  third  dau.  of  Capt.  R.  Strcatfield, 
R.N. 

18.  At  Overstone,  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Whitwortk, 
Curate  of  St.  James's,  Hull,  to  Phebe,  fourth 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  W.  Layng,  M.A.  Vicar 
of  Great  and  Little  Harrowden,  and  of  St.  Law- 
rence, in  the  suburbs  of  York. At  Bicester, 

the  Rev.  Richard  H.  Kirbg,  of  Taddington, 
Derbysh.  to  Elizabeth,  second  dau.  of  John 

Kirby,  esq. At  Lin.slade,  Bucks,  Lancelot 

Neicton,  esq.  of  Oundle,  Northamptonsh.  to 
Elizabeth-Marie,  youngest  dau.  of  thelateOapt. 

Miller,  R.N. At  Holy  Trinity,  St.  Maryle- 

bone,  the  Rev.  Burwell  ^aj^/ey.  Rector  of  Cats- 
field,  Sussex,  M.A.  son  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Hay- 
ley,  Rector  of  Brightling,  to  Maria-Geoi^na* 
eldest  dau.  of  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Andrew  Pilking- 

ton,  K.C.B. At  St.  George's,  Hanover-sq. 

the  Rev.  Charles  T.  Frampton,  youngest  son 
of  the  late  Dr.  Frampton,  of  New  Broad-iit.  to 
Harriet  F.  only  dau.  of  the  late  W.  B.  Wallis. 
of  Hastings,  esq. 
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Viscount  Guillamore. 

July  .  At  his  seat,  Rockbarton,  co. 
Limerick,  the  Right  Hon.  Standish 
O'Grady,  second  Viscount  Guillamore  of 
Caber  Guillamore  and  Baron  O'Grady  of 
Rockbarton,  co.  Limerick  (1831),  a  Colo- 
nel in  the  army,  and  Aide-de-Camp  to  the 
Queen. 

His  Lordship  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Standish  the  first  Viscount,  late  Lord 
Chief  fiaron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland, 
by  Katharine,  second  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Thomas  Waller,  esq.  of  Castletown, 
CO.  Limerick.  He  entered  the  army  in 
early  life,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  He  attained  the  rank  of  Lieut- 
Colonel  on  the  14th  April,  1829,  and  was 
thereupon  placed  on  half-pay.  In  1842 
he  was  appointed  Aide-de-Camp  to  the 
Queen,  with  the  attendant  rank  of  Colonel. 

His  Lordship  married,  Oct.  16,  1828, 
Gertruda-Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  Berkeley  Paget,  and  niece  to  the 
Marquess  of  Anglesea  ;  and  by  her  Lady- 
ship, who  surviyes  him,  he  has  left  issue 
six  sons  and  three  daughters.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  son  Standish,  born  in 
1832. 


Right  Hon.  Sir  A.  J.  Foster. 

Aug.  1.  At  Branksea  Castle,  Dorset- 
shire, aged  G8,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Augus- 
tus John  Foster,  Bart,  and  G.C.H.  of 
Stonehouse,  co.  Louth,  a  Privy  Councillor 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

He  was  the  younger  son  of  John 
Thomas  Foster,  esq.  of  Dunleer,  co. 
Louth  (cousin-german  to  John  first  Lord 
Oriel),  by  Lady  Elizabeth  Hervey,  after- 
wards Duchess  of  Devonshire,  daughter 
of  Frederick  fourth  Earl  of  Bristol  and 
Lord  Bishop  of  Derry, 

He  was  nominated  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council,  March  28,  1822.  He  was 
for  some  time  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  King  of 
Denmark,  and  afterwards  to  the  Court  of 
Sardinia,  from  which  mission  he  returned 
in  1840.  He  was  created  a  Baronet  by 
patent  dated  Sept.  30,  1831. 

He  married,  March  18,  1815,  Lady 
Albinia-Jane,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  George 
Vere  Hobart,  and  sister  to  the  present 
Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  and  by  that 
lady,  who  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  an 
Earl's  daughter  in  1823,  and  who  survives 
him,  he  had  issue  three  sons,  1.  Sir 
Frederick  George  Foster,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  ;  2.  Cavendish- Henry ; 
3.  Vere-Hobart. 


At  an  inquest  held  on  the  body  of  the 
deceased,  it  appeared  that  he  had  for 
several  months  been  suffering  under  dis- 
ease of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  had  re- 
cently laboured  under  delirium,  during  a 
fit  of  which  he  destroyed  himself  by  cutting 
his  throat.  A  verdict  was  returned  of 
Temporary  Insanity. 

Sir  J.  R.  Colleton,  Bart. 

July  29.  In  London,  in  his  65th  year, 
Sir  James  Roupell  Colleton,  the  seventh 
Bart.  (1661)  of  Colleton  Hall,  co.  Devon. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  James 
Nassau  Colleton  the  sixth  Baronet,  by 
Susanna,  daughter  of  William  Nixon,  esq. 
of  Lincoln. 

He  entered  the  army  as  Ensign  in  the 
Royal  Staif  Corps  Nov.  18,  1802,  became 
Lieutenant  Dec.  21,  1803,  and  Captain 
June  25,  1806.  He  proceeded  in  com- 
mand of  a  detachment  of  his  corps  to  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  expedition  under 
Gen.  Sir  James  Craig,  and  afterwards  to 
Naples  and  Calabria.  He  commanded 
some  detachments  in  the  battle  of  Maida, 
and  remained  in  Sicily  until  Jan.  1807, 
when  he  returned  to  England.  In  1808 
he  proceeded  in  command  of  a  company 
with  the  expedition  under  Lieut. -Gen. 
Sir  Brent  Spencer ;  joined  the  army  in 
Portugal,  and  was  present  at  the  battles 
of  Roleia  and  Vimeira,  and  in  October  of 
the  same  year  he  accompanied  Sir  John 
Moore's  army  into  Spain,  and  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Corunna.  In  Dec.  1810, 
he  again  embarked  for  the  Peninsula,  and 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Fuentes 
d'Onor,  the  siege  of  Badajos,  the  battles 
of  Salamanca,  Nivelie,  and  Toulouse, 
and  the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa.  He 
attained  the  brevet  rank  of  Major,  Nov. 
22,  1813,  and  in  June  1814  he  returned 
to  England. 

Having  succeeded  to  the  title  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  Jan.  16,  1815,  in  the 
following  April  he  again  embarked  for  the 
continent,  and  was  employed  in  the 
Netherlands  in  the  construction  of  rope- 
bridges,  which  prevented  his  being  present 
at  Waterloo.  On  the  21st  June  1817,  he 
attained  the  rank  of  Lieut- Colonel,  and 
in  that  year  he  was  appointed  a  permanent 
Assistant  Quartermaster- General,  and  he 
was  reduced  to  half-pay  before  1825.  He 
retired  from  the  army  by  selling  a  Lieut- 
Colonelcy  of  the  31st  Foot  in  Oct.  1830. 

He  married  in  1819  at  the  Hague,  and 
in  1820  at  London,  his  cousin  Septima- 
Sexta-Colleton,  third  daughter  of  Admiral 
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Richard  Graves,  of  Hembory  Port,  Devon- 
shire, by  Louisa-Caroline,  only  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Colleton  the  fourth  Baronet, 
and  by  that  lady,  who  died  in  America 
Dec.  14,  1831,  he  had  issue  three  sons 
and  two  daughters  :  1.  Nassau-William- 
Charles,  who  died  an  infant  in  1831 ;  2. 
Frederick-Nassau- William-Graves,  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  2nd  West  India  Regiment, 
who  died  on  the  17th  April,  1847,  in  his 
25th  year ;  3,  Sir  Robert  Augustus 
Fulford  Graves  Colleton,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title ;  4.  Gertrude-Hawisa- 
Ela-de  Ralegh  ;  5.  Alswitha-Plantagenet. 

Capt.  Sir  W.  G.  Parker,  Bart. 

March  24.  At  Plymouth,  aged  60,  Sir 
William  George  Parker,  the  second  Bart. 
(1797),  Captain  R.N. 

He  was  born  Aug.  19,  1787,  the  only 
son  of  Vice-Admiral  Sir  William  Parker, 
who  was  created  a  Baronet  in  1797,  by 
Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  Colling- 
wood,  of  Greenwich,  esq.  and  he  succeeded 
to  the  title  at  the  death  of  his  father,  Dec. 
31,  1802. 

He  was  made  Lieutenant  Feb.  2,  1803, 
and  when  serving  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Thomas  Livingstone,  Bart,  assisted  in 
the  capture  of  the  Spanish  national  brig  of 
18  guns,  on  the  Mediterranean  station, 
April  4,  1806  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  the  fol- 
lowing  month  commanded  the  boats  of  the 
Renomm^e  and  Nautilus  in  the  capture  of 
the  Spanish  schooner  Giganta  of  9  guns. 
In  the  following  October  he  also  com- 
manded the  boats  which  captured  in  the 
harbour  of  Colon,  in  Majorca,  a  Spanish 
tartan  of  4  guns,  and  a  settee  of  2  guns. 

He  subsequently  served  as  flag -Lieu- 
tenant to  Sir  John  T.  Duckworth,  Com- 
mander-in-chief at  Newfoundland. 

He  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Com- 
mander Nov.  29,  1810,  and  appointed  to 
the  Rinaldo  brig  of  10  guns,  Feb.  1,  1812. 
On  the  4th  of  May  following,  he  assisted 
at  the  recapture  of  the  Apelles  brig,  which 
had  been  driven  on  shore  near  Boulogne. 
His  next  appointment  was  May  21,  1813, 
to  the  Fly  16,  in  which  he  continued  un- 
til his  advancement  to  post  rank,  June  6, 
1814. 

He  married,  Aug.  29,  1808,  Elizabeth, 
third  daughter  of  James  Charles  Still,  esq. 
of  East  Knoyle,  Wilts,  by  whom  he  had 
issue  Sir  William  James  Parker,  his  son 
and  successor,  and  other  children.  The 
present  Baronet  was  born  in  1811,  and 
married  in  1834  the  eldest  daughter, of 
John  Marshall,  esq.  surgeon  at  Dinapore, 
in  the  East  Indies. 


Sir  Joseph  De  Courcy  Lafpan,  Bt. 
^uly  7.    At  Vichy,  in  France,  in  his 
d  year,  Sir  Joseph  De  Courcy  Laffau, 


Bart,  of  Otham,  Kent,  K.H.,  M.D.,  and 
LL.D. 

He  was  born  May  8,  1786,  the  third 
son  of  Walter  Laffan,  esq.  of  Cashel, 
grandson  maternally  of  Richard  de  Courcy, 
esq.  of  the  same  city.  His  eldest  brother 
was  the  Right  Rev.  Robert  Laffan,  Ro- 
man Catholic  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  who 
died  in  1833.  Having  graduated  at  Edin- 
burgh, he  gained  such  distinctioQ  in  the 
medical  profession  as  to  be  appointed 
successively  Physician  to  the  Forces  in  the 
Peninsula  war,  and  Physician  in  ordinarj 
to  the  late  Duke  of  Kent.  He  was  cre- 
ated a  Baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom 
by  patent  dated  March  15,  1828  ;  and  in 
1836  he  was  nominated  a  Knight  of  the 
Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order. 

He  married,  in  1815,  Jemima,  daugh- 
ter and  coheir  of  Paul  Pilcher,  esq.  of 
Rochester ;  and  became  a  widower  in 
1839.  Having  had  no  issue,  the  title  has 
become  extinct. 

His  body  was  brought  to  Rochester, 
where  it  was  interred  in  the  family  vault 
in  St.  Margaret's  church. 

Sir  Robert  Chester. 

Aua»  12.  At  his  residence,  St.  John*s 
Wood,  aged  80,  Sir  Robert  Chester,  Knt. 
a  Deputy  Lieutenant  of  Hertfordshire. 

He  was  the  lineal  representative  of  the 
younger  branch  of  the  Cheaters  of  Royston 
and  Cockenhatch,  Hertfordshire;  being 
the  eldest  son  of  Robert  Chester,  esq.  of 
the  Middle  Temple  solicitor,  (who  was 
buried  at  Hertingfordbury  in  1790,)  by 
Harriet,  youngest  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
Charles  Adelmar  Csesar,  esq.  of  Bay  ford 
Place,  Herts. 

He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School, 
and  at  Christ  Church  Oxford.  In  1793 
he  entered  the  Hertfordshire  Militia  as 
Ensign,  and  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  Lieut.- 
Colonel,  which  he  held  until  1804. 

In  1794  he  was  appointed  Gentleman 
Usher  Quarterly  Waiter  to  King  George 
the  Third ;  in  1796  was  promoted  to 
be  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Privy  Cham- 
ber Extraordinary  ;  in  1797  to  be  Groom 
of  the  Privy  Chamber ;  and  in  1798  to  be 
Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Privy  Chamber 
in  Ordinary.  In  1796  he  was  also  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Master  and  Marshal  of 
the  Ceremonies  to  King  George  III. ;  and 
in  1818  promoted  to  the  office  of  Master 
of  the  Ceremonies,  upon  which  occasion 
he  received  the  honour  of  Knighthood. 
From  his  increasing  years  and  consequent 
infirmities,  he  resigned  that  office  in  the 
spring  of  last  year. 

He  married,  Oct.  10,  1797,  Eliza,  third 
daughter  of  John  Ford,  esq.  of  SproughtOD 
Chantry  near  Ipswich ;  and  had  issue 
three  sons  and  three  daughters.      The 
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former  were,  1.  Robert  Chester »  esq.  ap- 
pointed in  1821  Assistant  Master  and  Mar- 
shal of  the  Ceremonies  to  King  George  the 
Fourth,  and  died  unmarried  in  1822  ;  2. 
Charles,  an  officer  in  the  Bengal  Army ; 
3.  Harry  Chester,  esq.  a  clerk  in  the 
Privy  Council  Office,  who  married  in  1837 
Anna- Maria,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Robert  Sherwood,  esq.  and  has  issue. 
The  daughters  were^  1.  Eliza,  who  became 
in  Id  19  the  second  wife  of  the  late  Sir 
John  Eardley  Wilmot,  Bart. ;  2.  Harriett- 
Caesar,  who  died  unmarried  in  1831  ;  and 
3.  Dulcibella. 


Sir  Giffiw  Wilson. 

Aug.  4.  In  Stratford-place,  aged  82, 
Sir  Giffin  Wilson,  Knt.  a  Bencher  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  late  one  of  the  Masters 
of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Rer.  Edward 
Wilson. 

He  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the  Hon. 
Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Jan.  30,  1789  ; 
and  attained  the  grade  of  King's  Counsel 
in  Hilary  term  1819.  He  was  for  forty 
years  Recorder  of  Windsor,  in  which 
capacity  he  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood from  King  George  the  Fourth,  who 
when  he  first  went  to  reside  at  Windsor 
knighted  the  mayor  and  the  recorder,  on  the 
18th  Nov.  1823. 

Having  been  for  some  time  a  Com- 
missioner of  Bankrupts,  Sir  GifHn  was  ap- 
pointed a  Master  in  Chancery  on  the  26th 
of  March,  1826. 

He  had  an  unfailing  taste  for  music,  and 
was,  for  many  years,  one  of  the  most  con- 
stant attendants  of  the  London  concerts. 

He  was  twice  married;  first,  in  1787, 
to  the  only  child  of  Peter  Cuchet  Jouven<^al, 
esq.  ;  and  secondly,  in  1805,  to  Harriet, 
youngest  daughter  of  General  George 
Hotham,  brother  of  the  first  Lord  Hotham, 
His  second  wife  died  on  the  30th  April, 
1828. 


Capt.  Hallowell  Carew,  R.N. 

June  27.  At  Beddington  Park,  Surrey, 
Charles  Hallowell  Carew,  esq.  Capt.  R.N. 

Captain  Carew  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Admiral  Sir  Benjamin  Hallowell  Carew, 
K.C.B.  (a  memoir  of  whom  will  be  found 
in  our  Magazine  for  Nov.  1834,  vol.  II. 
p.  537),  by  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Inglefield, 
R.N.  Commissioner  of  the  Dockyard  at 
Gibraltar. 

He  obtained  his  first  commission  (as 
Lieut.  Hallowell)  on  the  30th  Aug.  1820, 
and  subsequently  served  as  flag- Lieutenant 
to  his  father  at  Chatham.  He  was  made 
a  Commander  August  3,  1824  ;  appointed 
to  the  Cadmus  sloop  on  the  Plymouth 
station,  April  8,  1826  ;  and  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  Captain,  April  17,  1827. 


Pursuant  to  the  will  of  Mrs.  Anne 
Paston  Gee,  who  died  March  28,  1828, 
Admiral  Sir  Benjamin  Hallowell  succeeded 
to  the  estates  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Carew  of  Beddington,  and  assumed  that 
surname.  He  died  on  the  2d  Sept.  1834, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  now  deceased, 
who  married,  in  1828,  Mary,  daughter  of 
the  late  Capt.  Sir  Murray  MazweU,  R.N. 
and  has  left  issue. 


COTTRT   GrANTILLB,  EsQ. 

July  16.  In  his  70th  year,  Court 
Granville,  esq.  of  Calwich  Abbey,  co. 
Stafford,  a  Deputy  Lieutenant  and  Magis- 
trate for  the  counties  of  Stafford  and  War- 
wick. 

He  was  the  son  of  Bernard  D'Ewes,  esq. 
of  Hagley,  co.  Wore,  and  Wellesbourne, 
CO.  Warwick,  who  died  in  1820,  by  Anne, 
daughter  of  John  de  la  Bere,  esq.  of 
Southara  Court,  Cheltenham.  He  aS' 
sumed  the  name  of  Granville  in  1826,  on 
inheriting  the  estates  of  his  uncle  the  Rev. 
John  Granville,  M.A.  (previously  D'Ewes)  * 
of  Calwich  Abbey. 

He  married,  in  1803,  Maria,  daughter 
of  Edward  Ferrers,  esq,  of  Baddesley 
Clinton,  co.  Warwick,  by  whom  he  had 
issue  four  sons  and  three  daughters.  He 
is  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Bernard 
Granville,  esq.  now  of  Calwich  Abbey, 
who  married  first  Miss  Mathewana-Sarabr 
Onslow,  grand-daughter  of  Adm.  Sir 
Richard  Onslow,  Bart,  and  K.C.B.  and 
secondly  (in  1830)  Anna- Catharine,  dau. 
of  Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker ;  and  has 
issue  by  both  ladies. 

Edward  Batnes,  Esq. 

Auff.  3.  Aged  74,  Edward  Baines,  esq. 
a  magistrate  for  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire and  the  Town  of  Leeds,  and  for- 
merly M.P.  for  that  borough. 

Mr.  Baines  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Richard 
Baines,  of  Preston,  in  Lancashire,  and 
was  born  at  Walton- le- Dale,  in  the  same 
county.  Placed  at  an  early  age  under  the 
care  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Thomas  Rigg,  of 
King's  Land,  Hawkshead,  he  received  his 
first  public  education  in  the  Free  Gram- 
mar School  of  that  town«  Returning  to 
Preston  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  wag 
apprenticed  to  a  Mr.  Walker,  as  a  printer. 
Before  his  term  of  apprenticeship  expired, 
he  removed  to  Leeds  for  improvement^ 
and  entered  that  town  as  a  poor  journey- 
man printer  seeking  his  fortunes.  He 
soon  engaged  himself  with  the  f)ublishers 
of  the  Leeds  Mercury,  with  whom  he 
served  the  remainder  of  his  time.  In  the 
year  1801 ,  Mr.  Baines,  by  the  aid  of  local 
friends  who  knew  and  prized  his  great 
industry  and  thrift,  was  enabled  to  pur- 
chase the  paper  on  which  he  had  worked 
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— and  thus,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven, 
the  compositor  became  the  proprietor. 
Owing  to  this,  the  Leeds  Mercury,  from 
being  a  local  journal  of  small  dimensions 
and  feeble  power,  suddenly  acquired  an 
extensive  political  influence  in  the  north 
of  England,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  it  has  uniformly  maintained  the 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
with  zeal  and  consistency. 

In  the  year  1798  Mr.  Baines  was  uni- 
ted to  Charlotte,  eldest  daughter  of  Mat- 
thew Talbot,  Esq.  of  Leeds,  author  of  the 
Analysis  of  the  Bible.  They  had  eleven 
children,  of  whom  nine  are  living.  The 
eldest  son,  Mr.  Matthew  Talbot  Baines, 
M.P.  for  Hull,  is  a  Queen's  Counsel,  and 
stands  deservedly  high  in  his  profession. 
Mr.  Edward  Baines,  jun.  is  well  known 
as  an  author.  He  is  associated  with  his 
brother,  Mr.  Frederick  Baines,  in  the 
proprietorship  and  conducting  of  the 
Leeds  Mercury.  Mr.  Thomas  Baines  is 
proprietor  of  the  Liverpool  Times.  Mr. 
Baines  leaves  behind  him  a  large  family, 
united  among  themselves,  and  all  holding 
stations  of  respectability  and  influence  in 
the  world. 

It  may  justly  be  said  of  Mr.  Baines 
that  he  has  done  more  for  the  cause  of 
Reform  in  the  county  of  York  than  any 
other  man  ;  and,  when  we  consider  the 
powerful  movement  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  in  favour  of  Lord  Grey's  bill,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  to  his  strenu- 
ous endeavours  the  country  is  indebted, 
in  no  slight  measure,  for  the  passing  of 
that  measure. 

When,  in  1815,  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  was  suspended,  Mr.  Baines  discovered 
that  a  meeting  held  at  Thornhill  Lees, 
near  Wakefield,  was  betrayed  to  the  ma- 
gistrates by  a  spy  named  Oliver,  who  had 
been  also  employed  by  Lord  Sidmouth  in 
Yorkshire,  Nottingham,  and  Derbyshire. 
This  was  exposed  in  the  Leeds  Mercury, 
and  brought  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  added 
much  to  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Baines. 
It  was  he  also  who  suggested  to  the  free- 
holders of  the  county  of  York  the  pro- 
priety of  returning  Henry  Brougham  to 
Parliament,  which  was  done  at  the  elec- 
tion of  1830.  Lord  Morpeth,  too,  and 
Mr.  Macaulay,  in  the  same  manner,  owed 
their  first  elections — the  one  for  the  West 
Riding  and  the  other  for  Leeds — mafnly 
to  the  personal  exertions  and  influence  of 
Mr.  Baines. 

On  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Macaulay 
to  an  official  post  in  India  in  Dec.  1833, 
Mr.  Baines  was  solicited  by  a  large  majo- 
rity of  the  electors  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  representation  of  Leeds.  The 
reasons  which  led  them  to  this  choice  will 
12 


be  shown  by  the  terms  of  the  following 
requisition : — 

"  We,  the  undersigned  electors  of  Leeds, 
believing  ourselves  to  be  in  no  small  de- 
gree indebted  to  your  exertions  for  the 
elective  franchise,  having  long  witnessed 
your  unwearied,  consistent,  and  enlight- 
ened labours  as  the  advocate  of  Reform 
in  every  branch  of  the  public  service; 
and,  convinced  by  experience  of  your 
eminent  talents  for  public  business,  re- 
quest that  you  will  allow  us  to  put  you  in 
nomination  as  a  candidate  to  represent 
this  borough  in  Parliament,  there  to  carry 
forward  those  great  principles  the  suc- 
cess of  which  it  is  equally  your  object  and 
ours  to  promote.'' 

He  went  to  the  poll,  and,  defeating  Sir 
John  Beckett,  Lord  Sidmouth 's  late  pri- 
vate secretary,  was  triumphantly  returned, 
without  cost  to  himself,  on  those  princi- 
ples of  purity  of  election  which  he  had  so 
long  and  so  strenuously  advocated. 

Mr.  Baines  went  into  the  House  of 
Commons  unfettered  by  pledges,  saying 
— **  My  own  judgment  and  conscience 
shall  be  my  guide,  and  the  general  happi- 
ness of  the  community  my  aim;"  and, 
while  there,  maintained  a  course  of  inde- 
pendent action  which  endeared  him  to  his 
political  friends,  and  commanded  the  re- 
spect of  his  opponents.  He  was  the  un- 
flinching advocate  of  a  rigorous  economy 
in  the  public  expenditure,  and  of  the 
Emancipation  of  the  Slave — the  un- 
daunted assailant  of  the  Close- Corpora- 
tion system — one  of  the  main  promoters 
of  the  present  scheme  of  Municipal  Re- 
form^  not  only  in  England  but  in  Ireland 
— the  staunch  friend  of  the  Government 
plan  of  Education — the  uncompromising 
foe  to  all  monopoly  in  trade  or  commerce. 
As  the  representative  of  the  Dissenters  in 
the  House,  he  had  the  burden  of  those 
questions  more  nearly  affecting  their  in- 
terests— the  Regium  Donum,  Church- 
rates,  Pious  Use  Trusts,  Tithes,  &c.,  and 
he  gave  his  unwearied  support  to  the 
claims  of  Dissenters  for  admission  to  the 
English  Universities,  and  of  the  Charter 
granted  to  the  University  of  London. 
In  all  the  discussions  upon  these  and 
kindred  questions,  he  avowed  the  broad 
principle  that  no  man  ought  to  be  placed 
under  any  civil  disqualification  in  conse- 
quence of  his  religious  belief,  and  that 
Dissenters  who  support  their  own  minis- 
ters and  places  of  worship  should  not  be 
taxed  to  uphold  the  churches  and  pay  the 
clergy  of  the  Establishment.  At  the  same 
time,  he  assisted  in  passing  a  bill  for  aug- 
menting the  stipends  of  the  poor  working 
clergy.  He  did  his  utmost  to  promote 
the  education  of  the  people  and  the  widest 
diffusion  of  religious  knowledge — seekingi 
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by  the  Mechanics'  Institute  as  well  as  the 
Sanday-school,  to  assist  self-edacation 
and  the  Intellectaal  eleration  of  the  com* 
mnnity. 

Mr.  Baines's  laborious  duties  in  the 
House  of  Commons  laid  the  seeds  of  seri- 
ous illness.  He  was  seldom  absent  from 
his  post.  Day  and  night  he  gave  up  his 
whole  time  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  oner- 
ous  duties  devolving  upon  him ;  and  the 
result  was  that  he  overtaxed  himself,  and 
served  his  constituents  and  his  country 
beyond  his  strength. 

From  this  cause,  at  the  close  of  the 
Melbourne  Administration  in  1841,  Mr. 
Baines  withdrew  from  the  representation 
of  Leeds,  after  having  held  that  distin- 
guished position  during  three  successive 
Parliaments.  No  sooner  was  his  inten- 
tion of  retiring  known,  than  his  constitu- 
ents were  most  earnest  in  their  solicita- 
tions that  he  should  reconsider  his  deci- 
sion. But  these  entreaties  are  unavailing ; 
health  was  serioasly  impaired,  and  duty 
to  his  friends,  as  well  as  his  own  personal 
safety,  rendered  the  step  absolutely  neces- 
sary. This  point  having  been  decided,  it 
was  at  once  resolved  by  his  constituents 
to  present  to  Mr.  Baines  a  public  testi- 
monial, as  a  memorial  of  their  appreciation 
of  services  so  nobly  rendered  and  so  ex- 
tensively useful .  A  list  was  opened  for 
contributions,  limited  in  amount,  and  to 
this  fund  men  of  all  shades  of  politics  sub- 
scribed, and  in  a  very  brief  space  a  large 
sum  was  raised.  The  testimonial  consists 
of  a  magnificent  candelabrum,  supported 
by  three  figures,  representing  Truth,  Li- 
berty, and  Justice,  and  bears  the  follow- 
ing inscription  : — 

*'  Presented  to  Edward  Baines,  Esq. 
by  his  friends  and  fellow- townsmen,  in 
admiration    of   the   integrity,   zeal,   and 
ability  with  which  he  has  advocated  the 
principles  of  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty, 
during  a  public  life  of  more  than  forty 
years,  and  to  evince  their  gratitude  for 
his  important  services  as  the  faithful  and 
indefatigable   Representative   of  the   bo- 
rough of  Leeds  in  Three  Successive  Par- 
liaments.   Leeds,  November,  mdcccxli." 
In  retiring  from  his  public  duties,  as  a 
member  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Baines  never 
contemplated  an  idle  or  useless  life.     Al- 
ready he  had  appeared  as  the  author  of 
two    most  valual3le   works :    one,    **  The 
History  of  the  Wars  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution," which  was  subsequently  made  to 
embrace   a   wider   range,  and   became  a 
"  History  of  the  Reign  of  George  III. ;  " 
and  the  other,  a  work  of  national  import- 
ance, being  a  most  elaborate  **  History  of 
the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,*'  in  four 
volumes  4 to.     The  original  form  of  the 
latter  was  a  "  History,  Gazetteer,  Direc- 
Gent.  Mag,  Vol.  XXX. 


tory,*'  See,  printed  at  Liverpool  in  two 
octavo  volumes.  1825.  The  larger  work 
was  published  in  parts,  and  was,  in  some 
measure  at  least,  the  work  of  other  hands, 
under  Mr.  Baines^s  superintendence. 

As  a  journalist  he  was  distinguished  for 
a  large  and  comprehensive  view  of  public 
questions ;  an  unwavering  advocacy  of  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  good  government; 
and  at  the  same  time  an  entire  absence  of 
offence  against  public  order  or  personal 
courtesy,  and  an  earnest  endeavour  to 
restrain  the  excesses  to  which  the  working 
classes  have  at  periods  of  excitement  been 
inclined  in  the  wide  range  of  his  cirenUi* 
tion. 

His  own  newspaper  writings  prove  the 
freedom,  chasteness,  force,  and  eloquence 
with  which  he  could  employ  the  resources 
of  his  native  language  ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  demonstrate  the  extent,  ac- 
curacy, and  solidity  of  his  general  and 
diversified  information.  The  conducting 
of  the  paper  he  had  long  since  yielded  to 
his  sons ;  but  never  did  a  number  appear, 
when  he  was  in  Leeds,  without  his  contri- 
buting, in  some  way  or  other,  to  its 
columns. 

Mr.  Baines  took  a  large  share  in  the 
administration  of  justice  in  his  borough, 
where  he  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
also  a  magistrate  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire. 

He  had  always  shown  a  great  taste  for 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  he  spent  much 
of  his  time  at  his  farm  at  Barton  Grange, 
on  Chat  Moss,  a  large  tract  of  property 
which  he  had  drained  and  brought  into  a 
high  state  of  cultivation.  This  frequent 
change  afforded  him  great  enjoyment,  and 
was  very  conducive  to  health. 

Mr.  Baines  was  an  attached  and  most 
liberal  supporter  of  the  various  benevolent 
institutions  in  his  town  and  county  ;  and 
his  love  for  the  religious  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  for  missionary  operations, 
was  very  constant.  His  love  for  Sunday- 
schools  was  marked  ;  and  his  inquiries  as 
to  the  operations  and  progress  of  the 
London  Sunday-school  Union  was  very 
frequent. 

In  connection  with  some  local  railway 
operations,  in  which  he  was  interested^ 
Mr.  Baines  had  been  in  the  habit  latterlv 
of  visiting  London  in  the  spring  of  each 
year.  This  spring,  yielding  to  the  almost 
imperceptible  advance  of  age  and  infir- 
mities, he  relinquished,  with  much  regret, 
his  usual  journey.  One  by  one,  he  wal 
compelled  to  give  up  his  accustomed 
duties  out  of  doors.  This  he  did  with 
great  reluctance ;  fir  his  habits  of  life,  SO 
active  and  useful,  led  him  frequently  to 
regard  too  lightly  the  injunctions  of  his 
medical  adviser. 
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His  personal  character  is  thus  sketched 
by  his  successor :  *'  He  had  a  large  and 
liberal  spirit,  a  just  and  upright  mind,  a 
bencYolent  and  affectionate  heart.      He 
was,   therefore,   the   friend  of  Freedom, 
good  Government,  and  Reform,  of  Charity, 
Peace,  and  Religion — the  friend  of  the 
people,  and  especially  the  friend  of  the 
poor  and  oppressed.     Whilst  decided  in 
his  opinions,  he  was  most  catholic  in  his 
disposition ;    whilst  the  most  faithful  of 
adherents,  it  was  his  delight  to  co-operate 
with  men  of  all  parties  and  sects  for  com- 
mon   objects.      His  understanding    was 
sound,  strong,  and  clear  —  his  judgment 
cool  and  cautious.     He  was  universally 
regarded  as  one  of  the  safest  of  coun- 
sellors.    In  his  own  profession  and  trade 
he  was  at  once  enterprising,  prudent,  and 
indefatigable.      In  the   discharge   of  his 
Parliamentary  duties   he  was  unwearied. 
His  temper  was  mild  and  equable,  yet  at 
the  same  time  cheerful  and  buoyant — a 
combination  which  was   singularly  con- 
ducive to  his  own  happiness  and  to  the  hap- 
piness of  all  around  him.     Few  men  have 
been  more  universally  popular  and  more 
truly  beloved.     He  combined  manly  firm- 
ness with  the  truest  humility.     His  tastes 
were  simple  and  unostentatious.     In  do- 
mestic life  he  was  the  most  amiable  of 
men,  gentle,  forbearing,  loving — the  very 
bond  of  union  :  his  radiant  countenance, 
the  image  of  an  affectionate  heart,  shed 
light  through  all  his  home,  and  made  his 
large  family  circle  one  of  unbroken  peace. 
His  religious  views  were  evangelical,  and 
he  possessed  the  soul  of  religion  in  charity, 
faith,   humility,  and  love.      At  the  ap- 
proach  of  death  his  view  of  his  own  merits 
was  most  lowly  and  self- abasing,  and  his 
view  of  the  Divine  goodness  and  conde- 
scension almost  overpowering.     The  sun- 
set  of  his   life   was   serene   rather   than 
glowing.     Patient,  resigned,   and  gentle, 
he  watched  the  ebbing  of  the  tide  of  life  ; 
and  in   the   midst  of    his  large   family, 
looking  around  him  with  love,  and  heaven- 
ward with  hope,  his  death,  like  his  life, 
was  that  of  the  good  man." 

His  body  was  interred  in  the  Leeds 
Cemetery,  a  funeral  service  having  been 
performed  in  East  Parade  Chapel.  The 
Corporation,  headed  by  the  Mayor,  at- 
tended in  a  body.  There  were  present, 
also,  the  Mayors  of  Wakefield  and  Brad- 
ford ;  the  magistrates  of  the  borough  ; 
journalists  from  different  districts;  the 
servants  in  the  employ  of  the  deceased  ; 
the  masters  and  journeymen  printers  of 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  ;  and  a  vast 
number  of  private  carriages  and  indi- 
viduals. 


Mr.  Sbbjbant  Warrsn. 

July  6.  At  Dublin,  Richard  B.  Warren^ 
esq.  second  Serjeant. 

For  a  period  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  Mr.  Warren  stood  anriyalled  as 
a  practitioner  in  equity ;  his  basineM  in 
this  branch  of  the  profession  was  OTcr- 
whelming,  and  the  income  arising  from  it 
was  perhaps  the  largest  ever  gained  at  the 
Irish  bar.  Without  taking  a  very  promi- 
nent part  in  the  political  world,  the  de- 
ceased was  a  firm  supporter  of  Con- 
servative principles,  and  a  strenuous  up- 
holder of  scriptural  education.  The  ooif 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  Sir  Edward 
Sugden  during  the  early  part  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  last  administration,  greatly 
to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  friends  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  Beatty  West,  whose  claims 
in  wresting  the  representation  of  the 
city  of  Dublin  from  the  Repealers  were 
zealously  urged  as  a  reason  for  his  advance- 
ment. This  dispute  for  a  profitless 
honour  was  the  first  step  towards  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  once  united  and  formidable 
Irish  Conservative  party. 

His  death  is  attributed  to  the  homoeopa- 
thic treatment.  About  January  last  he 
exhibited  a  tendency  to  paralysis  arising 
from  softening  of  the  brain.  Two 
homoeopathic  doctors  were  called  in,  and 
continued  their  infinitesimal  prescriptions. 
The  day  before  his  death  two  eminent 
physicians  (Crampton  and  Adams)  de- 
clared his  recovery  impossible,  and  as- 
cribed his  sudden  decline  to  the  treatment 
he  had  received. 


Edward  Hoou,  Esa.  M.D. 

March  12.   At  Chester,  aged  65,  Ed- 
ward Hogg,  esq.  M.D. 

Dr.  Hogg  was  the  author  of  a  **  Visit  to 
Alexandria,  Damascus,  and  Jerusalem, 
during  the  successful  Campaign  of  Ibra- 
him Pasha,"  published  in  two  Tolnmes 
8vo.  1835.  In  the  preface  to  this  work 
he  introduces  himself  to  the  reader  **  as 
belonging  to  a  numerous  class  of  indifi- 
duals  that,  unencumbered  with  claims  to 
distinction,  contentedly  float  upon  the 
surface  of  society.  Having  reached  the 
stationary  point  when  a  man  may  be  al- 
lowed to  consider  himself  as  neither  young 
nor  old, — after  some  years  of  succes&fu 
professional  occupation  in  England,  he  was 
induced  to  repair  the  inroads  made  by  la- 
borious exertion  on  a  constitution  never 
robust,  by  seeking  the  milder  climate  of 
Italy ;  and  Naples  finally  afforded  him  an 
agreeable  retreat.  Little  anxious  for  the 
accumulation  of  this  world's  goods,  and  co- 
veting only  the  esteem  of  a  few  choeen 
friends,  he  would  have  had  no  indnoement 
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to  quit  this  happy  state  of  privacy,  which 
is  his  natural  sphere,  if  an  opportunity  had 
not  unexpectedly  presented  itself  of  ac- 
companying an  intelligent  friend  to  the 
East — a  journey  which  promised  to  rea- 
lise his  long-cherished  wish  to  ascertain 
the  precise  state  of  countries  so  pre-emi- 
nently interesting  as  Syria  and  Palestine, 
and  to  investigate  the  proofs  of  early  civi> 
lisation  still  existing  in  the  stupendous 
monuments  of  Egypt  and  Nubia.  ^' 

He  started  from  Naples  on  the  27th 
April,  1832,  and  closed  bis  tour  at  Cairo, 
on  the  1 8th  of  the  follovring  January. 

Pursuing  our  extract  from  Dr.  Hogg's 
preface,  we  may  add  that,  **  without  mak- 
ing any  pretension  to  deep  antiquarian 
research,  or  possessing  any  great  disposi- 
tion to  enter  largely  into  political  specu- 
lations, he  attentively  examined  the  various 
ancient  remains  which  so  continually  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  countries  he  passed 
through,  and  carefully  sought  such  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  modern  state  of 
these  countries  as  the  most  competent 
persons  with  whom  he  happened  to  meet 
could  supply.  The  observations  thus  made, 
and  the  intelligence  thus  obtained,  to- 
gether with  the  ordinary  occurrences  of 
the  day,  were  regularly  inserted  in  his 
note -book  ;  and  from  time  to  time,  as  his 
progress  was  interrupted  by  unavoidable 
delays,  these  notices  were  transcribed,  and, 
as  opportunities  offered,  were  forwarded 
to  his  distant  friends.'' 

By  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
these,  Sir  William  Gell,  Dr.  Hogg  was 
persuaded  to  publish,  and  the  result  was 
a  work  which  was  received  vrith  much  ap- 
probation by  the  critics  and  the  general 
reader. 


R.  B.  Howard,  M.D. 

April  9.  At  York,  aged  40,  Richard 
Baron  Howard,  M.D.  of  Manchester. 

Dr.  Howard  was  born  on  the  18th  Oct. 
1807,  at  Melbourne  Farm,  in  the  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  sixth  son  of  Mr. 
Charles  Howard,  of  Hull,  and  Mary 
Baron,  of  Manchester.  In  July  1817,  be 
was  placed  at  a  school  in  Northallerton, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  York  ;  where  he 
passed  creditably  through  the  usual  rou- 
tine of  elementary  education,  and  after  a 
period  of  about  six  years,  having  evinced 
a  desire  to  be  educated  as  a  medical 
practitioner,  he  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
where,  after  the  usual  period  of  apprentice- 
ship, which  he  spent  with  Messrs.  Scott 
and  Orr,  of  that  city,  he  obtained  a  sur- 
geon's diploma  from  the  Edinburgh  Col- 
lege. In  1829  he  became  a  licentiate  of 
the  Apothecaries'  Company  in  London. 
About  this  period,  being  desirous  of  ac- 


cepting the  appointment  of  surgeon  to  an 
Indiaman,  and  finding  the  degree  of  M.D. 
a  necessary  preUmmary,  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh  and  obtained  this  further 
qualification ;  his  thesis,  "De  Hydrocephalo 
acuto  "  being  printed,  with  a  dedication 
to  his  father.  A  vacancy,  however,  now 
arose  in  the  situation  of  physicians'  clerk 
to  the  Manchester  Infirmary,  and  after  an 
active  canvass,  he  was  elected,  although 
it  is  probable  that  exception  would  have 
been  taken  to  his  appointment,  if  it  had 
been  known  that  he  was  then  in  possession 
of  a  physician's  diploma.  The  Infirmary 
at  Manchester  not  only  serves  as  an 
hospital  for  the  reception  of  the  sick,  but 
sends  out  visitors  to  attend  the  poor  at 
their  own  dwellings,  in  all  parts  of  that 
extensive  and  densely-populated  town  :  it 
is  chiefly  required  of  the  clerks  to  attend 
to  this  latter  department ;  and  it  will  be 
easily  imagined,  that  the  cases  which  come 
under  their  care  are  both  considerable  in 
number  and  various  and  important  in  their 
nature.  From  this  source,  therefore,  in 
the  very  first  instance.  Dr.  Howard  had  a 
large  field  for  practical  study ;  and  he 
availed  himself  of  the  advantages  which  it 
afforded  with  no  common  assiduity.  These 
labours  were  unfortunately  interrupted  by 
a  severe  attack  of  fever,  with  which  he 
was  seized  in  Feb.  1831.  During  the 
period  of  his  illness  he  was  under  the  kind 
and  attentive  superintendence  of  Dr. 
Lyon,  in  the  Manchester  Fever  Hospital, 
a  circumstance  deserving  of  mention,  inas- 
much as  Dr.  Howard  subsequently  gave 
special  attention  to  the  subject  of  fever, 
and  showed  a  peculiar  interest  in  the 
management  of  the  fever  wards. 

In  July  1832,  Dr.  Howard  tendered 
his  resignation  as  clerk  to  the  physicians, 
having  completed  the  term  of  his  en- 
gagement, which  was  a  period  of  three 
years.  No  other  candidate,  however, 
coming  forward,  he  was  unanimously  re- 
quested by  the  weekly  board  of  trustees  to 
continue  another  year  in  the  situation  ;  it 
was  not,  therefore,  until  July  1833,  tbat 
his  resignation  was  finally  accepted.  On 
the  31  St  Oct.  1833,  Dr.  Howard  was 
elected  resident  medical  officer  to  the 
Manchester  workhouse.  In  this  estab- 
lishment he  had  ^till  further  opportu- 
nities of  pursuing  his  profession,  and 
particularly  of  becoming  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  physiognomy  of  dis- 
ease, and  of  renderiog  himself  familiar 
with  the  baneful  effects  of  poverty  and  dis- 
tress. In  April  1834,  his  hospital  duties 
were  again  interrupted  by  ill  health ;  an 
attack  of  rheumatic  fever  obliged  him  to 
suspend  his  labours  for  several  months; 
and  when  he  returned  to  his  appointment, 
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be  was  still  io  a  state  of  imperfect  health. 
In  Feb.  1838  he  resigned  bis  situation, 
having  resoWed  to  commence  practice  in 
Manchester  as  a  physician  ;  but  previously 
to  taking  up  his  new  position,  he  spent  a 
short  time  in  visiting  the  hospitals  of  Lon- 
don aud  Paris.  In  April  1839,  Dr. 
Howard  was  elected  physician  to  the  Ard- 
wick  and  Ancoats  Dispensary  ;  an  institu- 
tion which  ministers  largely  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor  of  the  district. 

During  this  year  Dr.  Howard  first  ap- 
peared as  an  author,  in  a  small  publication 
**  On  the  Morbid  Effects  of  Deficiency  of 
Food."  It  will  have  been  seen  that  Dr. 
Howard  bad  for  many  years  been  diligently 
employed  in  professional  ministrations  to 
the  poor  ;  and  he  could  not  but  feel  how 
intimately  their  diseases,  and  even  their 
whole  moral  and  physical  condition,  are 
connected  with  the  actual  privations  which 
their  circumstances  impose.  This,  there* 
fore,  was  the  subject  which  first  engaged 
his  pen,  and  which  always  continued  seri- 
ously to  occupy  his  mind.  His  known 
interest  in  these  inquiries  afterwards  in- 
duced the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to 
request  his  aid  in  drawing  up  a  report  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  contagious  diseases 
prevail  amongst  the  labouring  classes  in 
Manchester.  This  report  appeared  in 
June  1840,  in  the  "  Sanitary  Inquiry  in 
England  ; ''  and  at  a  later  period,  a  com- 
muni  cation  from  Dr.  Howard  on  a  kindred 
subject  was  inserted  in  Mr.  Adshead's 
pamphlet  on  the  distressed  state  of  the 
labouring  classes  in  Manchester. 

In  March  1842,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Pen- 
dlehury,  Dr.  Howard  was  enabled  to  obtain 
the  appointment  of  physician  to  the  Infir- 
mary, for  which  he  had  previously  been  an 
unsuccessful  competitor.  In  March  1844, 
contrary  to  his  own  wishes,  but  by  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  he  accepted  the  office  of 
physician  to  the  Haydock  Lodge  Lunatic 
Asylum.  He  had  afterwards  reason  to 
regret  his  connection  with  this  establish- 
ment ;  for,  as  his  visits  wore  made  of 
necessity  at  considerable  intervals — though 
always  regularly,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  agreement  entered  into — he  found  it 
impossible  properly  to  superintend  the 
care  of  the  inmates ;  and,  not  approving 
of  the  manner  in  whigh  affairs  were  con- 
ducted, and  yet  feeling  his  responsibility, 
he  was  led  to  resign  after  much  mental 
uneasiness.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year, 
he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  the  practice 
of  physic  to  the  Manchester  Royal  School 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Dr.  Howard  did  not  excel  as  a  lecturer, 
using  the  term  in  relation  to  the  vivA  voe§ 
communication  of  knowledge.  His  lectures 
were  prepared  with  great  care  and  labour, 
nell  digested,  well  arranged,  and  fairly  in 


accordance  with  the  recent  doctrines  of 
the  day.  But  more  is  needed  in  a  lecturer 
than  this  accuracy  and  system  t  there  It 
the  mode  of  delivery,  the  look,  the  get* 
ture,  the  happy  seising  on  the  principal 
features  of  the  subject,  which  give  that 
sort  of  intelligence  between  the  pupils  and 
the  lecturer  which  may  be  said,  not  alto* 
gether  figuratively,  **  to  speak  volumes," 
But,  if  Dr.  Howard  did  not  possess  that 
happy  and  half  colloquial  mode  of  delivary 
which  makes  the  knowledge  it  imparts  as 
impressive  as  it  is  entertaining,  be  pos- 
sessed those  sterling  qualities  which  must 
always  demand  respect  and  secure  atten- 
tion .  He  was  so  regular  in  his  attendance, 
so  courteous  in  his  manners,  so  anxious  to 
promote  the  interests  of  his  pupils,  and  so 
full  and  accurate  in  his  preparations  for 
the  class,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  at- 
tach the  greatest  value  to  his  teachings. 
As  a  clinical  lecturer.  Dr.  Howard  ap- 
peared to  greater  advantage.  The  oorreet 
idea  which  he  entertained  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  clinical  teacher  is  evident 
from  an  Introductory  Lecture  which  lie 
published  on  first  entering  upon  these 
duties.  Besides  the  general  course  of 
lectures  on  the  practice  of  physic,  and  the 
clinical  lectures  delivered  at  the  Infirmary, 
Dr.  Howard  gave  a  separate  course  upon 
auscultation ;  a  subject  to  which  he  bad 
given  especial  attention,  and  on  whidi 
his  opinions  possessed  a  standard  value. 

Tliougb  Dr.  Howard  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  an  original  scientific  investigator, 
he  was  always  desirous  of  keeping  pace 
with  the  advancement  of  the  day  in  those 
departments  of  natural  knowledge  which 
are  collateral  to  medicine ;  and  he  had 
connected  himself  with  all  the  principal 
institutions  in  the  town  of  Manchester 
which  are  designed  to  promote  the  exten- 
sion of  science.  Amongst  these  we  may 
mention  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  the  Geological  Society,  the  Medi- 
cal Society,  the  Medico-Ethical  Society, 
&c.  &c.  Dr.  Howard  was  also  hr  fron 
being  inattentive  to  the  cultivation  of  lan- 
guage and  literature,  the  study  of  which 
seemed  to  relieve  him  from  severer  or 
more  anxious  occupations,  as  well  as  to 
enlarge  his  ideas  and  adorn  his  mind. 

Perhaps  if  one  thing  more  than  another 
characterised  the  temper  of  Dr.  Howard's 
mind,  it  was  his  love  of  sincerity  and  his 
perfect  freedom  from  the  common  cant  of 
artificial  life.  This  operated  no  doubt  in 
some  degree  against  his  immediate  or 
rapid  success;  but  it  secured  to  him  a 
feeling  of  internal  honesty  and  truthful- 
ness which  reacted  beneficially  on  bia 
thoughts  and  actions.  It  was  laying  tbo 
foundation  of  a  reputation,  both  with  the 
profession  and  the  public,  which   wonld 
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ultimately  have  placed  him  in  the  highest 
scale  in  general  estimation.  He  was  far 
from  being  a  sanguine  man ;  probably  he 
wanted  more  of  what  has  been  called  the 
poetic  temperament.  More  warmth  of 
temper  would,  in  our  estimation,  have 
given  expression  to  a  character  otherwise 
almost  perfect.  But  could  we  have  added 
this  without  destroying  that  calm  com- 
placency and  cool  judgment  which  we  so 
much  admired  in  this  amiable  physician  ? 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  understood  that 
Dr.  Howard  was  deficient  in  sensibility. 
His  attachments  were  strong  and  lasting ; 
and  his  sense  of  propriety  delicate,  even  to 
fastidiousness.  In  manners,  Dr.  Howard 
was  so  unassuming,  and  his  opinions  were 
so  quietly  and  unostentatiously  given,  that 
those  who  consulted  him  might  almost  be 
led  to  suppose  that  his  suggestions  were 
self-evident,  and  not  the  result  of  mature 
study  and  reflection.  His  tone  of  voice 
was  generally  low  and  kind,  with  that 
friendly,  familiar  sort  of  modulation,  which 
always  wins  upon  the  confidence. 

His  religious  feelings  were  manifested 
chiefly  in  the  impulse  they  gave  to  his 
practical  exertions  for  the  benefit  of 
others.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
fully  into  the  subject  of  religious  convic- 
tions or  belief ;  but  we  think  it  only  right 
— lest  the  omission  should  be  wrongly  in- 
terpreted—to state  that  he  was  neither 
inattentive  himself  to  the  cultivation  of 
piety,  nor  did  he  underrate  the  consolations 
it  affords. 

Dr.  Howard's  position  then,  considered 
thus  as  a  lecturer,  as  a  practitioner,  as  a 
scholar,  and  as  a  philanthropist,  embodies 
all  we  could  well  expect  or  desire  to  com- 
plete the  character  of  a  physician.  But 
knowledge  passes  away ;  and  the  proudest 
success  even  of  good  men  is  not  of  long 
duration.  At  the  period  of  his  greatest 
usefulness,  he  became  the  subject  of  an 
extremely  painful  disease.  He  was  called 
upon  to  contemplate  his  own  death,  when 
he  had  just  come  within  the  reach  of  all 
that  a  sensible  man  can  well  desire  to 
attain.  He  bore  his  sufferings  with  quiet 
resolution.  They  were  great  and  long 
continued ;  he  never  desponded,  however, 
but  was  willing  to  be  encouraged  against 
hope,  and  always  received  with  attention 
and  confidence  the  professional  services  of 
his  friends,  Dr.  Lyon  and  Mr.  Beever. 
At  length  life  became  burdensome ;  he 
sought  change  of  place ;  and  after  spending 
a  short  period  with  bis  valued  friend  Mr, 
Gaskell,  at  Lancaster,  he  went  to  York, 
where  his  parents  now  reside,  and  expired 
on  the  9th  of  April.  He  was  buried  at  the 
cemetery  near  that  city. — Abridged  from 
the  British  and  Foreign  Medico 'Chirur* 
gical  Review, 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

June  9.  At  Treleck,  Monmouthshire, 
the  Rev.  Stephen  Parry,  Vicar  of  Treleck 
with  Penallt,  to  which  he  was  instituted 
in  1844. 

June  11.  At  WoUaton,  aged  S2,  the 
Rev.  Francis  Haythom,  Curate  of  Leis- 
ton,  Suffolk. 

At  Bridgenorth,  aged  41,  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Moore,  M.A.  Rector  of  Tasley, 
Shropshire,  to  which  he  was  instituted  in 
1837. 

June  15.  At  the  rectory,  Christieville, 
Upper  Canada,  the  Rev.  William  Thomp- 
son, Incumbent  of  Trinity  church,  third 
son  of  Ebenezer  Thompson,  esq.  formerly 
of  Norwood,  Surrey.  He  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  the  fever  caught  while  attending  the 
emigrants  at  Grosse  Isle. 

June  23.  At  Barbourne,  aged  79,  the 
Rev.  William  Evans,  formerly  Rector  of 
Kingsland,  Herefordshire,  to  which  he 
was  instituted,  on  his  own  petition,  in 
1821. 

June  29.  Aged  62,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Thomas  Johnson,  Rector  of  Enborne  and 
of  Hampstead  Marshall,  Berks,  to  both  of 
which  churches  he  was  presented  by  Earl 
Craven  in  1816. 

June  30.  At  Highbrake,  aged  69,  the 
Rev.  William  Wood,  Perpetual  Curate  of 
Altham,  Lancashire,  to  which  church  he 
was  appointed  in  1823. 

Lately.  At  Kendal,  aged  54,  the  Rev. 
Irving  Carlyle,  Perpetual  Curate  of  New 
Mills,  Derbyshire,  to  which  he  was  in- 
stituted in  1831. 

July  1.  At  Pocklington,  Yorkshire,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Shields,  Master  of  the  Free 
Grammar  School. 

July  2.  At  Church  hill,  Ballinasloe,  Ire- 
land, the  Rev.  P,  C,  Atkinson,  formerly 
Curate  of  Claydon  and  Mollingtoni  Ox- 
fordshire. 

July  4.  At  York,  aged  54,  the  Rev. 
Luke  Dennis,  Curate  of  Routh,  near  Be- 
verley. 

July  5.  At  Norwich,  aged  86,  the  Rev. 
John  Watson  Bowman,  Rector  of  Bixley 
with  Earl  Framlingham,  and  Perpetuu 
Curate  of  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  Norwich. 
He  was  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
B.A.  1786,  as  13th  Wrangler,  M.A.  1789; 
and  in  the  latter  year  was  elected  Fellow 
of  St.  John's  college.  He  was  presented 
to  Bixley  in  1813  by  Ch.  Brereton,  esq. 
and  to  St.  Peter  Mancroft  in  1826  by  the 
parishioners. 

At  Sharon,  near  Newtown  Conyngham, 
the  Rev.  W.  A.  Butler,  Rector  of  Ray- 
mochy,  co.  Donegal. 

July  7.  At  Ilminster,  Somerset,  aged 
48,  the  Rev.  John  Roberts,  Rector  of 
Stocklinch  Magdalene,  and  Curate  of  11^ 
minster ;  brother    of  the  Rev.   Richard 
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Roberts,  of  Oiilton.    He  was  presented 
to  Stocklinchin  1845. 

July  8.  At  Dunkerque,  aged  59>  the 
Rev.  CJiarlet  Harwood,  Britiiii  Chaplain 
at  that  place,  late  of  Hajne  House,  near 
Collumpton. 

At  Nicholaston,  Gower,  aged  41,  the 
Rev.  Charles  WeUa,  son  of  Nathaniel 
Wells,  esq.  of  Piercefield,  Monmouth- 
shire. 

July  9.  Aged  82,  the  Rev.  John  Lloyd, 
Vicar  of  HindoWestone,  Norfolk.  He 
was  of  Magdalene  college,  Cambridge, 
LL.B.  1786,  and  was  presented  to  his 
living  in  1798,  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Norwich. 

July  12.  At  De  Beauvoir  Square, 
Kingsland,  aged  35,  the  Rev.  John  Kemp 
KershttWf  late  of  St.  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, B.A.  1838. 

July  13.  Aged  57,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Clapham,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Armlej, 
Yorkshire.  He  was  of  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  B.A.  1815,  and  was  presented 
to  Armley  in  1822. 

July  14.  At  Manchester,  aged  74,  the 
Rev.  William  Lamport,  formerly  of 
Poole. 

July  15.  At  Warrington,  aged  24,  the 
Rev.  FT.  •/.  Bipley. 

At  Ainderby,  Yorkshire,  aged  43,  the 
Rev.  Frederick  Pringle  Walton,  Vicar  of 
that  parish,  to  which  he  was  presented  in 
1839. 

July  16.  At  Kenton  Lodge,  Harrow, 
aged  73,  the  Rev.  William  Jephson,  40 
years  Master  of  the  Grammar  School, 
Camberwell,  and  25  years  Curate  of 
Trinity,  Minories. 

Aged  46,  the  Rev.  Thomas  William 
Salmon,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Hopton  by 
Lowestoft,  Suffolk.  He  was  of  Caius 
college,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1823,M.A.  1826 ; 
and  was  presenteidto  his  church  in  1841. 

July  19.  At  the  house  of  his  brother, 
Mr.  John  Elliot  Wilson,  solicitor,  Cran- 
brook,  Kent,  aged  41,  the  Rev.  Francis 
Coleman  Wilson,  M.A.  Perpetual  Curate 
of  All  Saints,  King's  Cross,  Islington, 
to  which  church  he  was  appointed  in 
1838. 

July  20.  At  the  residence  of  his  uncle, 
Widcombe  crescent,  Bath  (by  his  own 
hand),  aged  38,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wilson, 
formerly  Curate  of  Leominster.  Verdict, 
"Temporary  Insanity.'* 

July  23.  At  Cheltenham,  the  Rev.  John 
Richard  Tetlow,  late  Rector  of  Pontis- 
bury  first  portion,  Shropshire.  He  was  of 
Queen's  college,  Oxford,  M.A.  1808. 

July  31.  At  Norland  terrace,  Notting 
hill,  aged  42,  the  Rev.  Edward  Owen,  late 
Curate  of  Gawsworth,  Cheshire,  only  son 
of  the  late  Edward  Owen,  esq.  M.D.  of 
Hopetown  and  Kingiland,  Jamaica. 


Aug,  1.  At  Bodmin,  aged  59,  the  Rev. 
Vernon  Collins,  son  of  the  late  Rer.  John 
Basset  Collins  of  Trewardale.  He  was  of 
Sidney  Sussex  college,  Cambridge,  LL.B. 
1818. 

At  Kirkstall,  Yorkshire,  aged  42,  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Ware,  Perpetual  Curate  of 
that  parish.  He  was  of  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  B.A.  1829,  M.A.  1839,  and 
was  appointed  to  Kirkstall  in  the  latter 
year. 

Aug,  7.  Aged  74,  the  Rev.  Willism 
Oooddap,  Vicar  of  Terling,  Essex.  He 
was  of  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  M.A, 
1798,  and  was  presenteil  to  hia  living  in 
1801  by  J.  H.  Scrutt,  esq. 

Aug,  10.  In  hia  30th  year,  the  Rev. 
Leonard  Morse,  Incumbent  of  St  Mary'f , 
Montrose. 

Aug,  12.  At  Pluckley,  Kent,  aged 
58,  the  Rev.  Cholmley  Bdwwrd  Jokm 
Bering,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  Rector 
of  Pluckley,  and  one  of  her  Mqcfty't 
Chaplains  in  Ordinary.  He  was  the  only 
son  of  Colonel  Cholmley  Bering  (mule 
to  the  present  Sir  Edward  Cholmky  De- 
ring,  Bart.)  by  Charlotte-Elisabeth,  dan, 
of  Sir  Joseph  Yates,  one  of  the  Jodgea  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  was 
collated  to  the  rectory  of  Plocklej  hj 
Archbishop  Manners-Sutton  in  1816  ;  and 
to  the  prebend  of  Tottenhall  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  St.  Paul's  in  1827.  He 
married  in  1817  Maria,  eldest  daughter  of 
Barrington  Price,  esq.  and  had  issue.  He 
was  the  author  of  "  Sketches  of  Human 
Life."  8vo. 


DEATHS. 

LONDON  AND  ITS  VICINITT. 

June  3.  In  Chapel-st  Belgrave-sq. 
from  injuries  sustained  by  her  dms  acci- 
dentally catching  fire,  aged  78,  Lady  Eli- 
zabeth Moncrieffe,  aunt  to  the  Earl  of 
Dalhousie.  She  was  the  second  dau.  of 
George  eighth  Earl,  by  Elizabeth,  dan.  of 
Andrew  Glen*  esq.  She  was  married  in 
1 786  to  Sir  Thomas  Moncrieffe,  of  Mon* 
crieffe,  CO.  Perth,  Bart,  and  left  a  widow 
in  1818,  having  had  issue  one  son,  the 
late  Sir  David  Moncrieffe  (father  of  the 
present  Sir  Thomas  Moncrieffe),  and  one 
daughter,  Georgina- Elizabeth,  now  Coon- 
tess  of  Bradford. 

June  27.  At  Stratford,  aged  36,  Mary, 
wife  of  R.  Moseley,  esq. 

June  29.  In  Stanhope-pl.  aged  27, 
Miss  Walter. 

July  3.  In  Endsleigh-st.  aged  18,  An* 
nette,  and  on  the  19tb,  aged  17,  Caroline, 
the  eldest  and  second  dans,  of  the  Rev. 
Philip  Hewett,  Rector  of  Binstead,  I.  W. 

In  Hunter-st.  aged  16,  Henir  Lillbrd 
Powys,  third  son  of  Capt.  the  Hon.  Ro« 
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belt  Vernon  Powys,  of  the  Bengal  Mili- 
tary Service. 

Jufy  6.  In  Charles-it.  Berkeley-iq. 
Anne,  wife  of  Richard  Prime,  esq.  M.F. 
of  Walberton,  Sussex.  She  was  the  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  James  Shuttlewortii,  esq. 
of  Gawthorpe  Hall,  Lane,  by  Anne,  dan. 
of  Gen.  Desagnliers ;  was  married  first  to 
Richard  Thomas  Streatfeild,  esq.  of  the 
Rocks,  Sussex,  by  whom  she  had  issue 
two  sons  and  four  daughters;  and  secondly, 
in  1815,  to  Mr.  Prime,  and  had  issue  two 
sons  and  one  daughter. 

At  Maryland  Point,  Stratford,  aged  32, 
Frances,  second  dau.  of  the  late  George 
Kilner,  esq.  of  Ipswich. 

At  Islington,  aged  47,  Mary  Ann,  relict 
of  the  Rev.  Robert  Ellison,  Rector  of 
Slangham  and  Southeaae,  Sussex. 

Aged  23,  Walter  S.  Badger,  esq.  of 
Masborough  Hall,  Yorkshire.  He  had 
come  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing several  teeth  extracted ;  and  a  coro- 
ner's jury  returned  a  verdict — ^That  the 
deceased  died  under  the  influence  of  chlo- 
roform, acting  on  a  diseased  heart  and 
enlarged  liver. 

July  7.  In  Hanover-terrace,  Regent's 
Park,  (the  residence  of  his  father-in-law,) 
aged  31,  Charles  Senior,  esq.  of  Liverpool. 

In  Lower  Belgrave-st.  Belgrave-sqnare, 
aged  78,  Mrs.  Catharine  WiUiams,  widow 
of  Gen.  Henry  Williams. 

July  8.  J.  Walter  Schmidt,  esq.  late 
of  Camber  well. 

At  Camberwell,  aged  59,  Charlotte, 
widow  of  Charles  Gibbs,  esq. 

Aged  78,  Nathan  Marshall,  esq.  of  the 
Claphara-road. 

'  July  9.  In  Norfolk-st.  Strand,  Wil- 
liam-Hardy, third  son  of  John  Tatam, 
esq.  of  Moulton,  Lincolnshire. 

AtStockwell  Common,  Frederick  Greorge 
Vandies^resq. 

John  Frederick  Parker,  esq.  of  Royal- 
hill,  Greenwich. 

July  10.  Aged  79,  Richard  Jones, 
esq.  of  Parliament-st.  Westminster,  and 
Morden  Lodge,  Surrey,  formerly  one  of 
the  Assistant  Committee  Clerks  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  and  the  principal  of 
the  firm  of  Jones  and  Walmisley,  parlia- 
mentary agents. 

July  11.  In  Argyll- pi.  Regent-st.  aged 
71,  John  Hurley,  esq. 

At  Peckham,  aged  56,  Samuel  Travers, 
esq. 

July  12.  At  Notting-hill,  aged  83, 
Mrs.  Aldridge. 

At  Hackney,  Elizabeth- Anne,  widow  of 
R.  Haighton  Wilkins,  esq.  and  dau.  of 
the  late  John  George  La  Serre,  esq.  of 
the  same  place. 

In  Bedford-pl.  RusselUsq.  aged  70, 
William  Ryde,  esq. 


July  13.  Suddenly,  at  Kennington, 
Frances,  relict  of  WiUiam  Leacock,  esq. 
formerly  of  Madeira. 

At  Hartley-House,  Hampstead,  aged 
75,  William  Hughes,  esq. 

Augustus  Clarkson,  esq.  of  Brixton-pl. 
Brixton. 

At  Hampstead,  aged  39,  Harriett-Isa- 
bella- Katharine,  wife  of  Mqor  Duncan 
Montgomerie,of  Hamilton-terr.  St.  John's 
Wood. 

July  14.  At  Greenwich,  aged  80,  Capt. 
Christopher  Kymer,  H.C.S. 

At  CUpham,  aged  71,  WiUiam  Tate, 
esq. ;  and,  July  23,  John,  his  eldest  son. 

Aged  14,  Ann-Cecilia,  eldest  dau.  of 
Robert  Wright,  esq.  of  Kentish  Town. 

Aged  47,  Joseph  Howell,  esq.  surgeon, 
Southwark-bridge-road. 

July  15.  At  Pembroke- villa,  Clapham- 
park,  the  residence  of  her  late  son-in-law, 
the  Rev.  Isaac  Hitchen,  aged  76,  Mrs. 
Sarah  L'homme. 

In  Montague-sq.  aged  19,  Alexander 
William  Knox  Stewart  Lawrence,  only 
son  of  Lieut. -Col.  Lawrence,  command- 
ing 6th  Madras  Cavalry. 

At  Croom's-hill,  Greenwich,  aged  75, 
Margaret,  relict  of  Matthew  Isacke,  esq. 

July  16.  At  Islington,  aged  72,  Mary- 
Anne,  widow  of  Harry  Lippincot  Giffard, 
esq.  Capt.  R.N. 

At  the  house  of  Messrs.  John  Dent  and 
Co.  Crawford-st  aged  17,  Robert  Shep- 
herd Taylor,  only  surviving  son  of  John 
and  Ann  Taylor,  late  of  Kingston-on- 
Thames. 

July  18.  In  Hamilton-pl.  N^w-road, 
aged  22,  Mary,  wife  of  Thomas  Wake- 
field, esq.  surgeon. 

In  Beaufoy-terr.  Maida-vale,  aged  59, 
John  Rhodes,  esq.  Lieut.  19th  Foot. 

In  Austin  Friars,  aged  77,  Joseph  Coc- 
kerton,  esq. 

July  19.  At  Hackney,  aged  92,  Mrs. 
Grace  Matson. 

Aged  74,  Ann,  widow  of  Mr.  Cobbett, 
M.P.  Her  body  was  conveyed  to  Farn- 
ham,  in  Surrey,  and  there  deposited  in 
the  same  spot  where  those  of  her  husband 
wero  deposited  in  1835.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Cobbett  in  1792. 

July  21.  John  Francis  Le  Cointe,  esq. 
of  Upper  fiedford-pl. 

Aged  77,  William  James  Jacob,  esq. 
late  Principal  of  the  Accountant's  Office, 
Bank  of  England. 

John  Septimus  Udny,  esq.  late  of  the 
Bengal  Civil  Service. 

July  22.  At  Kingsland,  aged  82,  Mary, 
relict  of  William  Rawlins  Edwards  Brad- 
ley, esq. 

Aged  77,  Henry  Grundy  Renshaw,  esq. 
of  Islington. 

At  Bayswater,  aged  48,  Augnsta-Caro- 
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line,  wife  of  T.  B.  Hoskyns  Abraball,  esq. 
barrister-at-law,  Registrar  of  the  Court 
of  Bankruptcy. 

July  23.  Margaret,  wife  of  Williain 
Ogle  West,  esq.  of  Streatham-hill. 

At  Hanoyer-villas,  Kensington-park, 
aged  7*3,  the  Hon.  Charlotte  Irby,  eldest 
sister  of  Lord  Boston. 

In  Gloucester-road ,  Hyde-park -gardens, 
aged  33,  Fanny.£lizabeth,  wife  of  Edward 
Morris,  esq. 

In  Great  Camberland-st.  Hyde-park, 
Frances,  wife  of  John  Welsford  Cowell,  esq. 

July  S4.  At  Whitechapel,  aged  71, 
Susanna-Martha,  relict  of  Robert  Mid- 
dleton,  esq.  formerly  of  Boroughbridge. 

Aged  70,  William  Haines,  esq.  of  Hal- 
naker  Lodge,  East  Brixton. 

July  25.  In  London,  aged  56,  William 
Cunningham,  esq.  late  of  Dromona,  co. 
Antrim. 

In  North-crescent,  Bedford-sq.  Mary- 
Anne,  dan.  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  James 
Boott,  of  Longhborough. 

Aged  24,  Eliza,  wife  of  Major  Storks. 

At  Kensington,  Miss  Emma  Hawkes, 
of  Grantchester  near  Cambridge. 

At  Brompton,  aged  77,  Elizabeth,  re- 
lict of  Stephen  Harrison,  esq. 

Aged  64,  Ann,  wife  of  Harry  William 
Hitchcock,  esq.  of  Sussex -gardens,  Hyde 
Park. 

July  26.  At  St.  John's  Wood,  aged  76, 
Mrs.  Curry,  widow  of  James  Curry,  esq. 

July  27.  At  Hampstead,  aged  83, 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  William  Kilbum, 
esq.  of  Wellington,  Surrey. 

Aged  38,  Lucy,  wife  of  Joseph  Pagh, 
esq.  of  Porchester- terrace,  Bayswater. 

Miss  Fanny  Elizabeth  Dickinson,  of 
Lower  Eaton-street,  Grosvenor-place. 

In  London,  Miss  Tomlinson,  sister  of 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Gibraltar. 

Aged  72,  Robert  Pugh,  esq.  of  Salis- 
bury street,  Strand. 

July  28.  In  Cambridge-st.  Hyde  Park, 
at  an  advanced  age,  Miss  Thesiger. 

In  London,  William  Cuffe,  esq.  of  St. 
Alban's,  co.  Kilkenny,  and  Grange,  in 
the  Queen's  county.  He  married  in  1816 
Lady  Anna  Maria  Sherard,  sister  to  the 
present  Earl  of  Harborongh. 

In  TredqB:ar-sq.  aged  60,  Elizabeth,  re- 
lict of  Captain  James  Stranack. 

At  the  house  of  her  brother-in-law, 
William  Ford,  esq.  Kentish  Town,  aged 
24,  Caroline-Maria,  wife  of  Capt.  Brown- 
low  E.  Layard. 

At  Ne  wington,  Surrey,  aged  35,  Eleanor, 
wife  of  William  Malraison,  esq.  of  the 
Trinity  House,  Tower- hill,  only  surviving 
child  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Rackstraw. 

In  Norfolk-st.  Strand,  aged  82,  Patrick 
Leslie,  esq.  formerly  merchant,  of  Crown- 
court;  Broad-street. 
X3 
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At  Camberwellf  aged  84,  John  H«b- 
kins  Radford,  district  surgeon  b.  p.  mta- 
cal  staff. 

July  29.  In  Upper  Ebury-tt.  Cbartai 
Swann,  esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Bar- 
rister-at-Iaw.  He  was  called  to  the  bar 
May  14,  1830. 

July  30.  At  Brixton,  aged  25,  Marf* 
Anne,  wife  of  John  lochbald,  esq. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  H.  W.  Lunb,  eif, 
of  the  Insolvent  Debtors*  Court 

In  Lowndes-st.  Elizabeth  •ChaiiotCt, 
wife  of  George  Palmer,  esq.  of  Nasliif, 
Essex.  She  was  the  second  dau.  of  John 
Surtees,  esq.  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  by 
Sarah,  daughter  of  the  Very  Rer.  Jobfi 
Lewis,  Dean  of  Ossory ;  was  married  In 
1827,  and  has  left  issue. 

Aged  52,  Francis  Yates,  esq.  of  StrMt- 
ham  and  Mincing-lane. 

In  Albert-st.  Regent's  Park,  Befljamin 
West,  esq.  youngest  son  of  the  lata  Ben* 
jamin  West,  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy. 

Charles,  son  of  Frederick  Brown,  eif. 
Francis-st.  Torrington-sq. 

July  31.  At  Denmark-hiD,  aged  M, 
Stephen  Nicolson  Barber,  esq. 

In  Clifford-st.  aged  66,  Benjamin 
Somers,  esq.  M.D.  of  Mendip  Lodge,  8o« 
mersetshire. 

Aug.  1 .  At  Deptford,  aged  51,  Wn. 
Pembrooke,  esq.  store-receiyer  at  Her 
Majesty's  Dock -yard,  and  formerly  of  the 
Naval  yard,  Deal. 

Aged  86,  Ann,  widow  of  Darid  Lyon, 
esq.  of  St.  John's,  Westminster. 

Aug.  2.  In  Orchard-st.  Portman*aq. 
aged  81,  Caroline,  relict  of  Henry  Bo* 
sanquet,  esq. 

At  the  house  of  his  uncle,  W.  R.  Ren* 
nails,  esq.  Tavistock-sq.  aged  31,  William 
Abraham  Creighton,  esq.  of  Cndghton'i 
Creek,  Port  Philip. 

Aug.  5.  In  Audley-sq.  aged  76,  Har* 
rifitt,  widow  of  Lieut-Gen.  Cheney. 

Aug,  7.  Aged  40,  Mary-Ellen,  wife  of 
Christopher  Wilson,  esq.  of  Millbank- 
row,  Westminster. 

In  Portland-pl.  aged  89,  Emma,  relict 
of  Edward  Ravenscroft,  esq. 

Aug.  8.  At  Camberwell,  aged  38,  '^^- 
liam  Curling  Domett,  late  of  Ceylon, 
of  Nathaniel  Domett,  esq. 


BEDB.—Ju/y  4.  At  Bedford,  aged  55, 
Thomas  Wooldridge,  esq.  many  years  ear* 
geon  in  that  town. 

Bbsks.— -/if/y  6.  At  Reading,  ifad 
81 ,  Caroline,  widow  of  Tho.  Willimott,e8q. 

July  23.  At  Kintbury,  aged  36,  m 
John  Bateman,  Knt  formerly  of  the  Rojrai 
Art.  Drirers.  He  was  knighted  in  Irriand 
in  1809.    He  attained  the  rank  of  Cap- 
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tain  Commissary  in  1812,  and  was  placed 
on  half  pay  in  1814. 

July  25.  At  Speenhamland,  near  New- 
bury, aged  64,  John  Mort  Bunny,  esq. 
M.D.  formerly  of  the  76th  Reg. 

Bucks. — July  12.  Aged  78,  Ann  Je- 
mima Collingwood,  of  High  Wycombe, 
relict  of  Samuel  Collingwood,  esq.  of 
Oxford. 

July  25.  At  John  Kaye's,  esq.  Fulmer 
Grove,  aged  32,  Miss  Catherine  Poulton. 

July  30.  Matilda,  wife  of  Sam.  Higham, 
esq.  of  Beel  House,  Amersham. 

Aug,  1 .  At  Nightingalls,  aged  83,  tlohn 
Mair,  esq.  late  of  Fridiy-st. 

Aug,  6.  Aged  75,  Charlotte,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Valentine  Ellis,  Rector  of  Wal- 
ton, youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
John  BuUen,  of  Barnwell  Abbey. 

Cambridge.  —  July  5.  At  Westley 
Lodge,  near  Newmarket,  aged  15,  Jane, 
only  dau.  of  the  late  Thos.  Kitchener, 
esq.  of  Mildenhall. 

Cheshire. — July  22.  In  Grey  Friars, 
Chester,  aged  76,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  John 
Ford,  esq.  of  Abbeyfield. 

At  Birkenhead,  aged  71 »  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  Lieut.-Col.  Hector  Cameron, 
and  eldest  child  of  the  late  Rev.  Verney 
Lovett,  D.D. 

Aug,  5.  At  Belmont,  aged  52,  James 
Heath  Leigh,  esq.  a  Deputy  Lieut,  and 
magistrate  of  the  county.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Joseph  Leigh,  of  Belmont, 
esq.  and  brother  to  the  Rev.  John  Leigh, 
Rector  of  Egginton,  co.  Derby.  He  was 
formerly  a  member  of  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.A. 
in  1818.  He  married  in  1827,  Frances, 
3rd  dau.  of  vSir  Oswald  MoUey,  Bart,  and 
had  issue. 

Cornwall. — July  24.  At  Cawsand, 
Emily,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  John 
Morris  Pritchett,  esq.  of  Plymouth. 

July  28.  Aged  17,  Humphrey  John, 
second  son  of  Humphrey  Willyams,  esq. 
of  Carnanton. 

Cumberland. — July  25.  At  Wath, 
aged  52,  Dickinson  Birkett,  esq.  of 
Whitehaven. 

Derby. — .luly  8.  At  Highfield,  near 
Derby,  Elizabeth,  eldeit  dau.  of  the  late 
John  Paris,  esq.  of  Hopwcll  Hall,  and 
the  Newarke,  Leicester. 

Jul  J  10.  At  Derby,  aged  77,  Mrs. 
Tipper. 

jlug,  1.  At  the  Limes,  Mickleover, 
aged  52,  Samuel  Job  Wright,  esq. 

Devon. — June  28.  At  Bideford,  aged 
39,  Mary-Madelina-Bourmaster,  wife  of 
Major  Douglas,  daughter  of  the  late  Gen. 
Sir  William  Dixon,  and  sister  to  Capt. 
Dixon,  of  the  Caledonia  flag-ship,  Ply- 
mouth. 

July  1.   At  Haslar  Hospital,  aged  28, 
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Lieut.  Horace^ann  Baker,  R.N.  son   of 
the  late  Vice-Adm.  Sir  T.  Baker,  K.C.B. 

July  5.  Suddenly,  at  Plymouth,  Lieut. 
John  Dawes  Haswell,  R.N.  (1815). 

July  9.  At  Waye  House,  Ashburton, 
aged  24,  Harriet- Jane,  dau.  of  Sir  Mat- 
thew Blakiston,  Bart. 

At  Stonehouse,  Lieut.  Henry  Richard 
Glynn  (1836),  son  of  Adm.  Glynn. 

July  10.  At  Moor  Cottage,  Hartland, 
aged  64,  John  Galsworthy,  esq. 

July  16.  At  Plymouth,  aged  81,  Mrs. 
Grace  Squire,  mother  of  the  late  R.  J. 
Squire,  esq. 

At  Exeter,  aged  19,  Mary- Anne, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
Clarke,  of  Clayhidon. 

July  24.  At  Heavitree,  aged  87,  John 
Brown,  esq. 

July  25.  At  Tipton,  Ottery-St.  Mary, 
aged  83,  Mrs.  Yelverton,  widow  of  James 
Yelverton,  esq.  of  that  parish. 

July  26.  At  Oldstone  House,  Black- 
awton,  aged  75,  Mary,  wife  of  William 
Dimes,  esq.  of  London. 

At  Ilfracombe,  aged  27,  Anna-Maria, 
wife  of  Baron  D,  Webster,  esq.  of  Penn's, 
Warwickshire,  and  second  dau.  of  Stanley 
Pipe  Wolferstan,  esq.  of  Statfold,  Staff. 

At  Exeter,  aged  71,  Mr.  John  Gaudy, 
second  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Gandy,  Vicar 
of  Saint  Andrew's,  Plymouth. 

July  30.  At  Exeter,  aged  63,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Lewis,  sister  of  tiie  late  James 
Lewis,  esq.  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  Jamaica. 

July  31.  At  Honiton,  aged  23,  Mari- 
anne, youngest  dau.  of  the  late  L.  Gidley, 
esq. 

Lately,  On  board  the  Brunswick, 
while  on  her  passage  between  Portsmouth 
and  Plymouth,  Mrs.  Henry  Eraser,  who 
was  well  known  as  a  performer  at  the 
Exeter  Theatre.  Her  death  was  caused 
by  sea-sickness.  Verdict,  "  Died  by  the 
Visitation  of  God." 

At  Torquay,  the  Right  Hon.  Isabella. 
Charlotte  Antoinette  Sophia  dowager 
Viscountess  Bolingbroke,  Baroness  Hom- 
pesch.  She  became  the  second  wife  of 
George-Richard  third  Viscount  Boling- 
broke in  1804,  and  was  left  his  widow  in 
1824,  having  had  issue  two  sons,  the  Hon. 
Ferdinand  St.  John,  and  the  late  Hon. 
Charles  Robert  St.  John* 

Atig.  8.  At  Courtlands,  William,  only 
son  of  William  Francis  Spicer,  esq. 

Aug,  14.  At  Exeter,  Miss  Cole,  dau. 
of  the  late  Wm.  Cole,  esq.  of  Pulham, 
Norfolk. 

Aug.  15.  At  Platway,  Shaldon,  aged 
49,  Capt.  Hunt,  late  of  the  12th  Foot. 

Aug,  15.  At  Exeter,  Margaret,  wife 
of  John  Eyre  Kingdon,  esq.  and  dau.  of 
James  Newman  Tanner,  esq.  of  Plymouth. 
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Aug,\7.  At  Tiverton,  aged  72,  MUi 
Sarah  Tonif . 

Dorset. — July  10.  Aged  78,  Mrs. 
Willis,  nife  of  Joseph  WiUis,  esq.  of 
Nordon  Wareham. 

Juty  21.  At  Wimbome  Minster,  aged 
78,  Henry  Rowden,  esq.  solicitor. 

July  22.  At  Morden,  Isle  of  Purbeck, 
aged  66,  B.  Warburton,  Esq. 

Durham. — July  15.  At  Gainford, 
aged  57,  Sarah,  relict  of  John  Chapman, 
esq.  of  Craggs  House,  near  Guisborough, 
Yorkshire,  who  died  in  1838,  leaving 
issue  three  sons  and  three  daughters. 

Essex. — July  3.  At  the  rectory, 
Rawreth,  aged  47,  Sarah,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
J.  C.  White. 

July  15.  At  the  vicarage,  Lretitia,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  James  Ford,  B.D.  vicar  of 
Navestock,  and  daughter  of  Mr.  Jermyn, 
bookseller,  Ipswich.  She  was  a  lady  of 
considerable  literary  taste,  and  was  mar- 
ried Nov.  19, 1830. 

Aug.  3.  At  Woodford,  aged  70,  Tho- 
mas Morgan,  esq.  surgeon. 

Gloucester. — July  6.  At  Clifton, 
Mist  Sarah  Hunt,  of  Stoke  Doyle,  North- 
amptonshire. 

July  12.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Davies,  minister 
of  the  Unitarian  chapel  at  Gloucester, 
committed  self-destruction  by  hanging 
himself  at  his  residence  in  Barton-st. 
Verdict,  "Insanity." 

July  15.  At  Cheltenham,  aged  65, 
Thomas  Raikes  Ncwbery,  esq. 

July  24.  At  Ellen  Croft  House,  Wot. 
ton-under-Edge,  the  residence  of  T.  S. 
Child,  esq.  aged  18,  James  Atkinson,  of 
Addiscombe  College,  son  of  the  late  Dr. 
Atkinson,  of  the  Madras  Establishment. 

July  31.  At  Cheltenham,  aged  27, 
George  T.  Owen,  esq.  late  of  Queen'i 
College,  Oxford,  only  son  of  T.  Owen, 
esq.  Cheltenham. 

Lately,  At  Wotton,  near  Gloucester, 
Mary-Anne,  the  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
F.  T.  Bayly,  Rector  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist and  St.  Aldate's,  in  that  city. 

At  Gloucester,  Sophia,  relict  of  Wm. 
Tupsley  Washbourn,  esq. 

Aug.  4.  Suddenly,  at  the  residence  of 
his  cousin  (John  Kerle  Haberfield,  esq. 
Clifton),  aged  23,  Walter  Burnett  Haber- 
field, First  Lieut,  in  the  Portsmouth  Di- 
vision of  Royal  Marines. 

Hants. — July  8.  At  the  Crown  Inn, 
Lyndhurst,  Richard  Fitz-George,  Due  de 
Stacpoole,  of  Montigny-Lencoup,  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine  and  the  Mame, 
France,  and  of  Glasshayes,  in  the  county 
of  Hants.  This  peraon  was,  we  believe, 
a  natural  son  of  the  late  Comte  de  Stac- 
poole, (a  French  dignity,)  who  put  forward 
a  claim  to  the  ancient  barony  of  Zouche, 
and  during  hii  father's  life  he  styled  him- 


self  Vicomte  de  Stackpoole.  He  mftor- 
wards  obtained  his  dignity  of  Duke  in 
some  Italian  State. 

July  15.  At  Highfleld,  LymiDgton,  in 
the  house  of  his  mother,  John  Campbell 
Glover,  esq.  late  Major  13th  Regt.  Madras 
Inf.  and  second  son  of  the  late  FUOip 
Glover,  esq.  formerly  of  Sedgford,  Nor- 
folk,  and  of  the  Bth  Enniskillen  Dragoons, 

July  22.  At  Spithead,  on  board  the 
Ratcliff,  aged  19,  Julian  Titian  Nnrsey. 
third  officer  of  that  ship,  second  son  of 
the  Rev.  P.  Nursey,  of  the  Parsonage, 
Burlingham  St.  Andrew,  Norfolk. 

July  23.  At  Southampton,  Franoee- 
Maria,  relict  of  John  Clerk^  esq. 

July  24.  At  Southsea,  aged  49,  Thomas 
E.  Thomson,  esq.  late  of  Dinan,  France. 

July  25.  At  Hightown,  near  Ring- 
wood,  aged  87,  Thomas  Read,  esq.  late  of 
Parkstone,  Poole,  and  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Sleat  and  Read, 
Newfoundland  merchants  at  Poole. 

July  31 «  At  Amport,  Sophia,  relict  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Sheppard,  D.D, 

Jjately,  At  Portsmouth,  aged  70,  Hen- 
rietta, wife  of  John  Fnlleck,  esq.  of  Lip- 
hook. 

Aug,  7.  At  Melford  Green,  Lyming- 
ton,  Mrs.  Halliday,  sister  of  the  late  Rer. 
William  Sharpe. 

Herts. — July  20.  At  Hoddesdoni  aged 
74,  William  Tuck,  esq. 

July  21.  At  High  Willows,  Cheshnnt, 
the  residence  of  his  brother*in*law  Capt. 
Ridding,  aged  37,  Charles  Henry  Gilbert, 
esq.  surgeon,  of  Raven-row,  Spitalfields. 

Aug,  7,  Caroline,  wife  of  Charles 
Johnston,  esq.  of  Claramont,  Cheshunt. 

Kent,— July  3.  At  Deal,  aged  92, 
Mary-Elizabeth,  relictof  J.Mourilyan,  esq. 

July  5.  Aged  74,  Elisabeth-Moore, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Adama, 
esq.  of  Swifts,  near  Cranbrook. 

July  7.  At  Deal,  aged  75,  Mr.  T.  L. 
Mourilyan,  gent. 

At  the  house  of  her  8on-in«law,  M.  P. 
Guimaraens,  esq.  Sydenham-park,  aged 
76,  Ann,  relict  of  John  Pearson,  esq.  of 
Greenwich. 

July  8.  At  Canterbury,  Thos.  White, 
esq.  Assistant  Commissary  Gen. 

July  9.  At  Dover,  Frances,  relict  of 
the  Rev.  John  Plampin,  formerly  Of 
Chadacre-hall,  Suffolk. 

July  16.  At  Sandgate,  John  Strang- 
wayes,  esq.  of  London,  third  son  of  the 
late  Richard  Strangwayes,  esq*  of  Wall, 
Yorkshire. 

July  18.  At  Ramsgate,  aged  26,  Har- 
riet-Sarah, wife  of  H.  J.  Sawyer,  esq.  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  barrister-at-law. 

July  23.  At  Ramsgate,  aged  36,  K. 
H.  Doolan,  esq. 

July  26.     At  HoUoway  Conrt, 
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Rochester,  aged  31,  Capt.  William  Henry 
Roberts,  late  of  the  Royal  Engineers. 

July  26.  At  Margate,  aged  81,  Mrs. 
Gates,  widow  of  John  Gates,  esq.  of  West- 
gate-court,  Ganterbary. 

July  27.  At  St.  Bartholomew,  near 
Sandwich,  aged  57,  Harriet,  wife  of  Ed- 
ward Jeffery,  esq. 

At  Deal,  aged  86,  Capt.  W.  Fryer,  for- 
merly of  the  4th  Dragoons. 

July  29.  John,  second  son  of  Miles 
Brathwaite,  esq.  of  Hythe,  and  grandson 
of  the  late  Hon.  Miles  Brathwaite,  of 
Barbados. 

July  31.  At  Dover,  aged  40,  John 
Cotman,  esq.  of  Riverhead,  Sevenoaks. 

Aug,  3.  At  Maidstone,  aged  72,  the 
widow  of  T.  T.  Cooke,  esq.  solicitor. 

Aug.  5.  At  Woolwich,  aged  27,  Syl- 
vestra-Elizabeth,  wife  of  F.  T.  Le  Touzel, 
esq.  of  the  Cape  mounted  riflemen,  and 
eldest  dau.  of  T.  G.  Monypenny,  esq.  of 
Hole-house.     She  was  married  in  1843. 

Lancashire. — July  10,  At  Blackpool, 
aged  69,  John  Macvicar,  esq.  late  of  Kier- 
tield,  Stirlingshire. 

July  13.  At  the  house  of  hia  son, 
Everton,  near  Liverpool,  aged  74,  Joseph 
Hubback,  esq.  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
late  mayor  of  that  town. 

Lalely.  At  Salford,  aged  83,  Thomas 
Oldmeadow  Gill,  esq. 

Aug,  3.  Aged  55,  Thos.  Garill  Wors- 
ley,  esq.  of  Piatt  Hall. 

Aged  26,  Cecilia,  wife  of  Legh  Rich- 
mond, esq.  of  Rivenvale,  near  Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 

Lkic ESTER. — July  2.  At  Quomdon- 
hall,  aged  26,  Anna,  the  wife  of  Richard 
Sutton,  esq.  of  Skeffington-hall. 

Lincolnshire. — July  10.  At  Haver- 
holme-priory,  aged  39,  the  Right  Hon. 
Emily  Georgiana  Countess  of  Winchilsea 
and  Nottingham .  She  was  the  second  dau. 
of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Charles  Bagot,  by 
Lady  Mary  Wellesley-Pole,  dau.  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Mornington.  She  became  in 
1837  the  second  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Win- 
chilsea,  but  had  no  issue. 

Middlesex. — July  11.  At  Sutton- 
housc,  near  Hounslow,  aged  76 1  John 
Peto,  esq. 

July  23.  At  Tottenham,  Emma,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  George  Brewster  Twining. 

Aug.  0.  At  Winchmore-hill,  Charles 
Lancelot  Hoggart,  esq. 

Monmouth. — July  7.  At  Newport, 
aged  63,  Richard  Jenkins,  esq. 

Norfolk. — July  13.  At  Mundsley, 
aged  85,  Mary,widowof  Sam.  Hibbert,e8q. 
July  29.  At  Burgh.hall,  aged  32, 
Charlotte,  wife  of  Francis  L' Estrange 
Astley,  esq.  (brother  to  Lord  Hastings). 
She  was  the  second  dau.  of  Natb.  Mickle- 
thwait,  esq.  of  Taverham,  by  Lady  Char- 


lotte Rous,  second  dau.  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Stradbroke. 

July  31.  At  Holt-lodge,  Wm.  Boyd, 
esq. 

Aug.  5.  At  Besthorpe,  Attleborough, 
Matilda,  wife  of  B.  Geldart  Goode,  esq. 
of  Howland-st.  Fitzroy-sq. 

Aug.  11.  Aged  52,  Mary,  wife  of  Seth 
Wm.  Stevenson,  esq.  F.S.A.  of  Norwich. 

Aug,  20.  At  Great  Yarmouth,  aged 
18,  George  Edward  Tolvor,  only  surviv- 
ing son  of  Samuel  Tolvor,  esq.  late  town 
clerk  of  that  borough. 

Northampton. — July  5.  At  Peter- 
borough, aged  62,  Mary,  dau.  of  the  late 
John  Cox,  esq. 

July  9.  At  Wellingborough,  aged  76, 
John  Barber  Tuck,  gentleman. 

July  21.  At  Wellingborough,  Eliza- 
beth-Jane, youngest  dau.  of  R.  W.  Sher- 
wood, esq. 

Oxford.— /u/y  9.  At  Oxford,  aged 53, 
Charles  Webb,  esq.  surgeon. 

Aug,  1.  At  Henley-on-Thames,  aged 
46,  Peter  Sarney  Benwell,  esq. 

Salop. — July  8.  At  Bridgenorth,  Le- 
titia,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Humphrey 
Oakes,  esq. 

Somerset. — July  7.  Anne-Hamilton, 
wife  of  J.  Bird,  esq.  solicitor,  Taunton. 

At  Bishop  Sutton,  aged  77,  Robert 
Blinman  Dowling,  esq. 

July  10.  At  Wells,  Elizabeth,  relict  of 
John  Lax,  esq. 

At  the  Colony,  Bumham,  aged  68, 
Henry  Dod,  esq. 

July  20.  Mary-Alice,  wife  of  Robert 
Fowler,  esq.  of  Lambridge,  Bath. 

July  26.  At  Bath,  aged  64,  Charles 
Alexander,  esq.  late  of  Littleton  House, 
WUts. 

July  27.  At  Bay  ford  Lodge,  Wincan- 
ton,  aged  76,  Uriah  Messiter,  esq.  banker, 
and  for  more  than  thirty  years  treasurer 
of  the  county. 

July  28.  At  South  Brewham,  aged  83, 
Ezit,  relict  of  David  Mead,  esq.  and 
mother  of  the  Incumbent  of  South  Brew- 
ham. 

At  Bath,  John  Walker  Maxwell  Lyte, 
esq.  of  Berry-head,  Brixham. 

July  29.  At  Bruton,  at  the  residence 
of  his  mother,  aged  58,  Richard  Bord, 
esq.  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Lately,  At  Bath,  aged  74,  Mary  Tidy, 
who  for  twenty-five  years  was  the  faithful 
servant  and  housekeeper  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Hannah  More,  during  her  residence  at 
Barley-wood. 

Aug.  4.  At  Wellow,  aged  46,  Frances- 
Kegan,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Paul, 
Vicar  of  Wellow. 

At  Worcester-cottage,  Prior-park,  aged 
75,  Mrs.  Rebecca  PuUen. 

Aug,  9.    Albert  Helyar,  late  Capt.  of 
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the  7th  Hussars,  second  son  of  the  late 
William  Helyar,  esq.  of  Coker. 

Stakford. — July  20.  Aged  19,  James, 
only  child  of  Alexander  Hordern,  esq.  of 
Oxley  House. 

July  21.  At  the  vicarage,  Seighford, 
Rebecca-Dorothy,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Thompson. 

Aug.  4.  Catharine -Juliana,  wife  of  Sir 
Edward  Dolman  Scott,  Bart,  of  Great 
Barr  Hall.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter 
and  coheir  of  Sir  Hugh  Bateman,  Bart, 
by  Temperance,  dau.  of  John  Gisborne, 
of  Yoxall  Lodge,  esq. ;  was  married  in 
1815,  and  had  issue  the  present  Sir  Fran- 
cis Edward  Scott,  who  became  the  succes- 
sor of  his  maternal  grandfather  as  a  Baro- 
net, pursuant  to  a  special  remainder,  on 
bis  birth  in  1824,  and  two  other  sons. 

Suffolk.  —  July  2.  Aged  85,  John 
Houghton,  esq.  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's. 

July  3.  At  Bungay,  at  an  advanced 
age,  Mrs.  Butcher,  relict  of  R.  Butcher, 
esq.  of  the  Grove- 

July  4.  Aged  50,  Frederick  Cotton, 
esq.  of  Wey bread. 

July  14.  At  Dcpden,  Mary. Ann,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Martin  J.  Lloyd,  A.M.  Rector. 

July  15.  At  I X worth,  Laura,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  S.  Blackall,  and  third  dau.  of  H. 
M.  Ellicombe,  esq.  of  Exeter. 

At  East  Bergholt  Lodge,  Sarah- Per  ring, 
relict  of  the  Rev.  Sir  Richard  Hughes, 
Bart.  Slie  was  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Ricliard 
Sleeman,  Vicar  of  Tavistock,  co.  Devon; 
was  married  m  1798,  and  left  a  widow  in 
1833,  having  had  issue  the  present  Baro- 
net, another  son,  and  three  daughters. 

July  2(>.  At  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  aged 
89,  Susanna,  relict  of  the  late  Thomas 
Mills,  esq.  of  Saxham  Hall.  She  was 
the  daughter  and  coheir  of  Christopher 
Harris,  esq.  of  Bellevue,  co.  Devon,  son 
of  John  Harris,  esq.  of  Radford,  in  the 
same  county,  and  had  issue  the  present 
William  Mills,  esq.  of  Saxham  Hall,  and  a 
numerous  family. 

Surrey. — July  5.  At  Tilford  House, 
Farnham,  aged  45,  Major  Edward  Franck- 
lyn,  of  the  Madras  Army.  He  attained  a 
Company  in  the  European  regiment  in 
182G,  and  was  Assistant  Quartermaster- 
general  of  the  Mysore  division. 

At  the  house  of  his  brother,  Newcross, 
Alfred  Walter  Simmons,  esq.  late  of  Car- 
shaltcm,  third  son  of  the  late  Nathaniel 
Simmons,  of  Croydon,  esq. 

July  9.  At  Morden  rectory,  aged  25, 
Mary-Ann-Sophia,  only  dau.  of  the  late 
Capt.  Flint,  R.N. 

July  14.  Aged  32,  Caroline,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Witham  H.  Stevens,  Curate  of 
Stoke-next-  Guildford. 

July  20.  At  Lower  Tooting,  ag«d  75, 
Joseph  Procter,  esq. 


July  23.  Emma,  wife  of  John  Jones, 
esq.  of  the  Oaks. 

July  25.  Aged  43,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Frederick  George  Aubin,  esq.  Weston- 
hiU,  Norwood. 

July  26.  At  Woodside,  Croydon,  aged 
80,  Wm.  Harvey,  esq. 

July  30.  At  Croydon,  aged  74,  Wil- 
liam Wilson,  esq. 

Aug.  2.  At  the  Palace,  Croydon,  aged 
59,  John  Oswald,  esq. 

Auy.  5.  At  Garlands,  Ewhurst,  the 
wife  of  Richard  Gates,  esq. 

Sussex. — May  30.  At  Worthing,  in 
his  62d  year,  Thomas  Carvick,  esq.  of 
Moat  Mount,  Highwood  Hill,  Middlesex, 
and  of  Wyke,  co.  York,  a  Deputy  Liea- 
tenant  of  the  former  county,  a  justice  of 
the  peace  for  the  counties  of  York,  Hert- 
ford, and  Middlesex,  and  a  Major  in  the 
Militia.  Major  Carvick  was  die  eldest 
son  of  John  Car\'ick,  esq.  by  Mary,  fourth 
daughter  of  John  Johnson,  esq.  He  mar- 
ried, Aug.  15, 1808,  Marianne-Barbarina, 
only  daughter  of  Thomas  Mayer,  esq.  of 
York  and  Wyke  ;  and  on  the  death  of 
Charles  James  Mayer,  his  wife's  nephew, 
in  182G,  succeeded  in  right  of  his  wife 
to  the  estate  of  Wyke.  He  has  left  issue 
one  surviving  son,  Thomas  Mayer,  late 
Lieut.  78th  Highlanders  ;  and  three 
daughters,  of  whom  the  eldest  is  married 
to  Ricliard  Mayne,  esq.  Commissioner  of 
Police. 

July  3.  At  Brighton,  Thomas  Raikes, 
esq. 

July  8.  At  Brighton,  aged  88,  J.  F. 
Atlee,  esq. 

July  12.  At  Warnham-court,  near  Hor- 
sham, aged  91,  William  Fuller,  esq.  of 
Upper  Tooting,  lute  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Child  and  Co. 

July  16.  At  Brighton,  aged  29,  John, 
eldest  son  of  J.  J.  Harcourt,  esq. 

July  27.  At  Easthothly,  aged  50,  Re- 
bcrca,  wife  of  J.  J.  Robinson,  esq.  and 
dau.  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Morris,  of 
Lewes. 

July  2S.  At  East  Grinstead  Common, 
aged  87 ,  Miss  Elizabeth  Scrivener. 

July  30.  At  Brighton,  aged  85,  Ann, 
widow  of  Samuel  Hayward,  esq.  Deputy 
of  the  Ward  of  Bread-street. 

July  31.  At  Brighton,  aged  17,  Eliza- 
Jane,  eldest  dau.  of  John  Henry  Cancel* 
lor,  esq.  of  Chester-terr.  Regent  s  Park. 

Aug.  4.  At  Brighton, aged  56,  Benjamin 
Clarkson,  esq.  formerly  of  Hampst^u). 

Aug.  7.  At  Midhurst,  Mary-Anne- 
Maria,  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Langshaw, 
Incumbent  of  Bepton,  Sussex,  third  dan. 
of  the  late  William  Reynolds,  esq.  of 
Melpes  House,  Monmouthshire. 

Warwick. — July  2.  At  Leamiogton, 
Benjamin  Aplin,  esq. 
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July  9.  At  her  sod's  house,  in  War- 
wick, aged  78,  Sarah,  relict  of  John 
Twamley,  esq.  of  Dudley. 

At  Leamington,  aged  44,  Edward 
Thurlow  Leeds,  esq.  of  Eyebury,  Peter- 
borough. 

July  18.  Aged  74,  John  Bott,  esq. 
solicitor,  of  Birmingham. 

July  28.  At  Alcester,  aged  84,  Cathe- 
rine, relict  of  the  Rev.  John  Hunt,  Rector 
of  Welford,  Glouc. 

Aug,  5.  Near  Birmingham,  aged  80, 
William  Spurrier,  esq. 

Aug,  8.  Aged  53,  Harriet,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  John  Peglar,  Vicar  of  Alveston. 

Aug,  9.  At  Birmingham,  aged  75, 
Mr.  James  Scott,  sharebroker.  He  was 
the  faithful  clerk  to  the  Warwick  and 
Birmingham  Canal  Company  more  than 
forty  years. 

Yorkshire. — Aug,  2.  At  Wydale, 
Emma,  wife  of  E.  S.  Cay  ley,  esq.  M.P. 
She  was  the  third  daughter  of  Sir  George 
Cayley,  Bart  by  Sarah,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Qeorge  Walker,  F.R.S.  of  Man- 
chester ;  she  was  married  in  1823,  and 
has  left  issue. 

Wilts — July  14.  At  Semington,  aged 
30,  William,  second  son  of  the  late 
Thomas  Bruges,  esq.  of  Melksham. 

July  26.  At  Fiddington  House,  near 
Devizes,  aged  29,  JohnWillett,  esq.  M.D. 

Aug,  6.  On  the  Canal,  Salisbury,  aged 
38,  Wm.  Dyke  Whitmarsh,  esq.  solicitor. 

Aug,  7.  At  Trowbridge,  aged  25, 
Harry  Edgell,  youngest  son  of  E.  Bush, 
esq. 

Worcester. — Juy  5.  At  Worcester, 
aged  73,  John  Haynes  Cooksey,  esq. 

July  S.  At  Abberley  Hall,  Clara,  only 
dau.  of  the  late  Nathaniel  Gooding  Clarke, 
esq.  of  Handsworth,  K.C.  and  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Brecon  and  Carmarthen 
Circuit. 

July  21.  At  Henwick  Hall,  George 
Barr,  esq.  second  brother  of  the  late 
Charles  Barr,  esq.  banker,  of  Leeds. 

July  30.  At  the  Woodrow,  Broms- 
grove,  aged  65,  George  Francis  Iddins,  esq. 

Aug.  4.  At  Great  Malvern,  Alexander 
Nasmyth,  esq.  F.R.G.S.  late  of  London. 

York. — July  8.  At  Rotherham,  Mr. 
John  Stephenson,  railway  contractor. 
By  the  force  of  natural  talent,  aided  by 
industry  and  integrity,  he  raised  himself 
from  the  position  of  a  humble  artisan  to 
the  charge  of  some  of  the  most  gigantic 
undertakings  in  the  kingdom.  We  be- 
lieve he  was  not  related  to  the  still  more 
celebrated  George  Stephenson,  since  de- 
ceased. 

July  26.  At  Kirby  Misperton  rectory, 
aged  78,  Robert  Sympson,  esq. 

Eliza,  wife  of  Robert  Barri  esq.  solici- 
tor, of  Leeds. 


July  27.  At  Scarborough,  aged  52, 
Charles  Brooke,  esq. 

Aged  88,  Dorothy,  wife  of  Thomas 
Thistlethwaite,  esq.  of  Scarborough,  and 
sister  of  the  late  Thomas  Thornton,  esq. 

July  29.  At  the  rectory,  Sutton-on- 
Derwent,  Charles,  only  surviving  son  of 
the  Rev.  G.  Rudston  Read. 

July  30.  At  Leeds,  aged  60,  John 
Howard,  esq.  carpet-manufacturer. 

Aug,  3.  At  Springwood  House,  Shef- 
field, aged  70,  William  Marsden,  esq. 

Aug,  7,  At  Knowesthorp  House, 
Ijeeds,  aged  66,  Sarah-Maria,  wife  of  W. 
M.  Maude,  esq. 

Wales. — July  7.  At  Swansea,  aged 
67,  Martin  Bevan,  esq.  for  several  years 
a  very  intelligent  and  regular  manager  of 
the  Swansea  Savings  Bank. 

Aug,  4.  At  Bangor  rectory,  Flintshire, 
aged  29,  Wilmot,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
George  A.  E.  Marsh. 

Aug,  8.  At  the  vicarage,  Penmark, 
the  residence  of  her  son  the  Rev.  Charles 
F.  B.  Wood,  aged  76,  Mrs.  Catherine 
Wood. 

At  Ynisgoud,  near  Merthyr,  aged  43, 
the  wife  of  Edward  Purchase,  esq. 

Scotland. — July  7.  Albinia-Eleanor, 
wife  of  Alexander  Gordon,  esq.  of  Ellon 
Castle,  Aberdeenshire. 

July  7.  At  Pitcorthie  House,  Fifeshire, 
aged  81,  George  Simson,  esq.  of  Letham 
and  Pitcorthie,  formerly  of  Sillwood  Park, 
Berks. 

July  25.  At  Ardrossan,  aged  60,  Mrs. 
Mary  L.  Reid,  wife  of  Capt.  Charles 
Hope  Reid,  R.N.  of  Grangehill,  Ayr- 
shire. 

July  26.  At  Weeping  Cross,  aged  29^ 
Cordelia- Astley,  widow  of  John  Ainslie, 
esq.  of  Huntington,  East  Lothian. 

Ireland. — June  10.  In  Kingstown, 
Dublin,  Grizell-Maria,  third  dau.  of  the 
late  Thomas  Bradshaw,  esq.  of  Milecross 
Lodge,  CO.  Down. 

June  18.  At  Beaumont,  near  Cork, 
aged  25,  John  Decourcey  Beamish,  esq. 
R.N. 

June  27.  At  Castlecomer,  Kilkenny, 
Lieut  Lane,  of  the  83d  Regt.  He  com- 
mitted suicide  in  a  fit  of  delirium,  brought 
on  by  scarlet  fever. 

June  30.  At  Cavan,  Doctor  M'Donald, 
one  of  the  oldest  as  well  as  the  ablest 
practitioners  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

July  10.  Aged  75,  William  Espinasse, 
esq.  of  Kill  Abbey,  Dublin. 

Aug.  8.  George  Nimmo,  esq.  C.E. 
accompanied  by  two  men  in  a  sailing  boat, 
were  crossing  one  of  the  bays  in  Conne- 
mara,  when  the  boat,  at  full  sail,  struck 
upon  a  sunken  rock,  which  cleft  her  in 
two,  and  all  perished. 

East  Indies. — April  24,    At  Bellary, 
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Major  Philip  Chambers,  1st  Madras 
Fusileers,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Sir  S. 
Chambers,  of  Bredgar,  Kent. 

May  4.  At  fiatticaloa,  Ceylon,  aged 
37,  William  Holderness,  esq. 

At  British  Accra,  aged  37,  John  Ed- 
ward Dring,  esq.  late  Paymaster  and 
Purser. 

May  11.  At  Waltair,  aged  35,  John 
Fuller  Bury,  esq.  of  Madras  Civil  Service. 

May  13.  At  Bareilly,  aged  37,  Capt. 
Richard  Charles  Pennington,  Uth  Bengal 
N.  Inf. 

May  15.  At  Loodianah,  aged  22, 
Charles  Robert  Blomtield,  Lieut,  in  the 
5Gth  Bengal  Nat.  Inf.  fourth  son  of  the  Rev. 
Jas.  Blomfield,  Rector  of  Orsett,  Essex. 

At  Pumeah,  aged  26,  the  Hon.  Frede- 
rick Drummond,  of  the  Bengal  ci\'il  ser- 
vice, youngest  son  of  Viscount  Strathallan. 

May  96.  At  Pooree,  aged  46,  Edward 
Deedes,  esq.  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service, 
fourth  son  of  the  late  William  Deedes, 
esq.  of  Sandling-park,  Kent. 

May  28.  At  Kotagherry,  Theodora- 
Amelia-Mary,  wife  of  Hatley  Frere,  esq. 
Madras  Civil  Service,  and  eldest  dau.  of 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Madras. 

June  3.  At  Poona,  aged  39,  William 
Jackson  Young,  esq.  fifth  son  of  the  late 
Sir  Samuel  Young,  Bart,  of  Formosa, 
Berks. 

Abroad.— AfarcA  20.  At  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  Capt.  George  Losack,  of  the  Ist 
West  India  Reg. 

April  9.  At  Cape  Town,  Clerke  Bur- 
ton, esq.  Registrar  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  third  son 
of  the  late  Edmond  Burton,  esq.  of 
Daventry. 

April  20.  Murdered  at  Mooltan,  in  bis 
26th  year,  Patrick  Alexander  Vans  Agnew, 
esq.  of  the  civil  service.  He  was  the  se- 
cond son  of  the  late  Colonel  Vans  Agnew, 
one  of  the  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company. 

April  25.  At  Vienna,  aged  24,  William 
Thompson,  esq.  late  of  Trinity  college, 
Camb.  eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  William 
Thompson,  of  London. 

May  1.  At  Malta,  aged  15,  Ernest  Ac- 
land  Lethbridge,  H.M.S.  Trafalgar,  third 
son  of  John  Hesketh  Lethbridgei  esq.  of 
Cosham  Lodge,  Hants. 

May  4.  At  Nice,  (Maritime)  Italy, 
Francis  Blithe  Harries,  psa.  late  of  Bent- 
hall  Hall,  Salop,  and  of  Allesley,  Warw. 

May  11.  At  sea,  on  his  passage  from 
Calcutta,  aged  21,  Ensign  Wm.  Worth* 
ington  Maddock,  H.  M.  98th  Foot,  only 
son  of  John  D.  Maddock,  esq.  of  Liscard 
Manor,  Cheshire. 

May  12.  At  Pisa,  aged  68,  Fanny,  wife 
of  Charles  Cuningham,  esq.  of  Robert- 
land,  N.B.  third  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  John 


Call,  Bart,  of  Whiteford,  Cornwall,  hj 
Philadelphia,  dau.  and  co-heir  of  William 
Battle,  M.D.     She  was  married  in  1806. 

At  Rome,  aged  S5,  Robert  Eyre  Todd, 
of  Alpha- road.  Regent's  Park,  and  of  Dat- 
chet,  Bucks,  esq.  a  justice  of  the  peace 
for  Middlesex. 

May  16.  At  Malta,  Charles  Forbes,  esq. 
(nephew  of  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  Bart.)  a 
partner  in  the  house  of  Forbes  and  Co.  of 
Bombay. 

May  20.  At  Prince  of  Wales  Island, 
Lieut.  G.  J.  H.  Pauli,  of  the  Madras  Art. 

Afay  23.  At  the  Hague,  Baron  Dedel, 
Minister  of  the  first  Chamber  of  the 
States  General  of  the  Netherlands. 

May  29.  At  Malta,  Dr.  A.  J.  Bur. 
mester,  a  physician  of  great  eminence, 
the  only  son  of  J.  J.  Burmester,  esq.  of 
the  Admiralty.  He  shot  himself  acciden- 
tally whilst  practising  with  a  pistol  in  his 
dressing-room. 

June  9.  At  Nice,  the  Marchioness  de 
Lapierre  de  Massingy,  dan,  of  Sir  Charles 
Henry  Coote,  Bart,  late  M.P.,  Premier 
Baronet  of  Ireland. 

June  14.  At  Rome,  Mijor  Henry 
George  Boyce,  late  of  2nd  Life  Gnards. 

At  sea,  on  the  passage  home  Arom  Val. 
paraiso,  Arthur  Dawson,  esq.  Paymaster 
and  Purser  of  H.M.S.  Collingwood. 

June  23.  By  the  overturning  of  her 
carriage  between  Munich  and  Vienna, 
aged  72,  Maria- Leopoldine  Electress  of 
Bavaria.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  Duke  of 
Modena  Brisgau,  by  Mary  Beatrice  d'Este, 
Duchess  of  Massa- Carrara.  She  married, 
in  1795,  the  Elector  Charles  Theodore  of 
Bavaria,  who  died  in  1799,  without  issuep 
and  afterwards  contracted  a  morganatic 
marriage  with  Louis  d'Arco,  at  present  a 
peer  of  Bavaria,  by  whom  she  had  two 
sons,  to  *whom  she  leaves  a  fortune  of 
more  than  15,000,000  florins. 

June  28.  At  Antwerp,  aged  37,  Edward 
Payne,  esq.  of  Lashlake,  Thame,  Oxon. 

July  4.  At  Malta,  aged  14,  Gordon 
Carey  Whitbread,  Naval  Cadet,  H.M.S. 
Ilibemia,  eldest  son  of  Jacob  Carey  Whit- 
bread, of  Loudham  Hall,  Suffolk. 

July  17.  At  Lucerne,  Thomas  George 
Waggett,  esq.  late  of  Cork. 

July  22.  At  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  Rich- 
ard, youngest  son  of  the  late  Fnucif 
Michael  Trappes,  esq.  of  Nidd  Hall,  York- 
shire. 

Aug,  4.  At  St.  Germain-en-Layo, 
near  Paris,  aged  70,  Ladv  Matilda  Jane 
Locke,  widow  of  Lieut.-Uen.  John  Locke, 
and  sister  to  the  late  Earl  of  Devon.  She 
was  the  eleventh  dau.  of  William  Viscount 
Courtenay,  and  was  raised  to  the  prece- 
dence of  an  EarPs  daughter,  with  her 
other  surviving  sisters,  in  1831. 
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May,  17.  At  sea,  on  his  passage  home- 
ward, aged  74,  Sir  John  Peter  Grant,  Knt. 
of  Rotbiemurchus,  co.  Perth,  late  one  of 
the  Puisne  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Calcutta.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  by 
the  Hon.  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Feb.  1, 
1802.  In  1827  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  judges  at  Bombay,  and  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  on  the  30th  of  June. 
He  was  afterwards  removed  to  Calcutta. 

Lately,  At  Brighton,  near  Melbourne, 
South  Australia,  Letitia,  wife  of  H.  B. 
Foot,  esq.  and  dau.  of  the  late  Wm. 
Spear,  esq.  oi  Monkton,  Dorset. 

At  Rouen,  at  an  advanced  age,  Mr. 
John  Cargill,  formerly  an  assistant  of 
Mr.  Telford,  under  whom  he  executed  a 
great  portion  of  the  Caledonian  Canal. 
He  was  a  lineal  descendant  from  the  cele* 
brated  Covenanter,  Donald  Cargill,  mi- 
nister of  the  High  Church  at  Glasgow,  who 
fought  at  Bothwell  Brig,  and  was  finally 
executed  at  Eklinburgh.  (See  his  biogra- 
phy recently  published.)  The  family  sub- 
sequently fled  to  Newcastle,  where  the 
gentleman  here  recorded  was  born. 


At  the  palace,  Corfii,  aged  62,  Lieut.- 
CoL  JohnWhitehUl  Parsons,  K.C.M.G. 
the  Resident  of  Zante.  He  was  present 
at  Waterloo,  and  attained  the  rank  of 
Lieut.- Col.  in  1841. 

Drowned,  on  his  passage  home  from 
Hamburgh,  aged  17,  Frederick,  third  son 
of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Francis  Howard, 
and  nephew  of  the  Earl  of  Wicklow. 

At  Wexford,  Canada  West,  aged  120, 
Mr.  Daniel  Alkin.  He  had,  during  his 
life,  contracted  seven  marriages,  and  had 
270  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren 
—200  boys  and  70  girls. 

At  Cairo,  on  his  journey  home  from 
India,  aged  28,  Frederick  Charles,  third 
son  of  W.  J.  Wood,  esq.  of  Stroud. 

Suddenly,  on  his  passage  from  Antigua, 
aged  27,  Langford  W.  L.  Redwood,  esq. 
of  Cassada  Gardens,  in  that  island,  son-in- 
law  of  Miles  Brathwaite,  esq.  of  Hythe, 
Kent. 

At  Blois,  in  France,  aged  36,  Mr.  Gli- 
bert  Nevill  Ussher,  Professor  of  Languages, 
formerly  of  Gloucester. 


TABLE  OP  MORTALITY  IN  THE  DISTRICTS  OF  LONDON. 
{From  the  Retunu  i88ued  by  ike  Registrar  General,) 


Week  ending 
Saturday, 


July 

Aug. 


29 

5 

12 

19 


Deaths  Registered 


Under 
15. 


15  to 
60. 


702 
604 
601 
541 


305 
280 
306 
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AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  CORN,  Aug.  19,  1848. 
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PRICE  OF  HOPS,  Auo.  28. 

Sussex  Pockets,  2/.  5«.  to  2/.  14«.— Kent  Pockets,  2/.  2«.  to  3/.  14«. 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHFIELD,  Aug.  26. 
Hay,  2/.  5*.  to  4/.  0*.— Straw,  1/.  4*.  to  1/.  9i*— Clover,  3/.  15<.  to  6/.  0*. 

SMITHFIELD,  Aug.  28.    To  sink  the  Offal^per  stone  of  81bs. 


Beef 3*.    2rf.  to  4*.  2rf. 

Mutton 3«.  lOd.  to  5«.  Od. 

Veal 3*.    6<f.to4*.  6rf. 

Pork 3*.  lOJ.  to  As,  6d, 


Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  Aug.  28. 

Beasts 3748     Calves  317 

Sheep  and  Lambs  23,260    Pigs     410 


COAL  MARKET,  Aug.  25. 

Walls  Ends,  from  I3t.  9d.  to  16«.  3d,  per  ton.     Other  sorts  from  ]  It.  6d,  to  20«.  dd, 

TALLOW,  per  cwt.— Town  Tallow,  47«.  6d.     Yellow  Russia,  46#.  Sd. 


METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  bv  W.  CARY,  Strand. 
From  July  36,  (0  AuffMil  25,  1848,  6ofh  Jne/«*i*(. 
|F«hrenheif8  Therm. 
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DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS. 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Our  present  Number  contains  reports 
of  four  different  provincial  meetings  of 
Archaeological  societies.  In  our  next  we 
shall  provide  space  for  some  account  of 
the  recent  sales  at  Stowe  and  of  the  Pem- 
broke Collection  of  Coins. 

C.  K.  having  met  with  an  ancient  dwell- 
ing-house in  the  hamlet  of  Standen,  in  the 
parish  of  Biddcndcn,  Kent,  now  a  farm- 
house, asks  for  information  as  to  its  his- 
tory, not  having  found  satisfaction  in 
Hasted  or  the  other  Kentish  topographers. 
One  room  would  appear  to  have  been 
fitted  up  as  a  chapel,  the  walls  being  lined 
with  wainscot  in  panels,  the  ceiling  richly 
adorned  in  the  same  material,  and  the 
cornice  ornamented  with  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture carved  in  church  text.  It  also  con- 
tains an  ancient  oak  chair  or  seat  of  a  sin- 
gular construction,  upon  which  the  modem 
barbarism  of  a  coat  of  blue  paint  has  been 
perpetrated.  In  another  room  called  the 
Great  Kitchen  is  carved  on  each  end  of  a 
upacious  mantelpiece  the  date  "  157B.'' 

A  monument  bearing  the  following  in- 
scription has  been  set  up  lately  against  the 
west  end  of  Bowes  church,  in  Yorkshire, 
by  Fred.  Trotter  Dinsdale,  esq.  M.A., 
to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  a  re- 
markable incident  which  occurred  there 
many  years  ago: — *'  Rod;;er  Wrightson, 
jun.  and  Martha  Ilailton,  both  of  Bowes, 
buried  in  one  grave  :  he  died  in  a  fever, 
and  upon  the  tolling  of  his  iiassing-bell 
she  cried  out,  '  My  heart  is  broke,'  and 
in  u  few  hours  expired,  purely  through 
love."  Such  is  the  brief,  touchhig  record 
contained  in  the  parish  register  of  burials. 
It  has  been  handed  down  by  unvarying 
tradition  that  the  grave  was  at  the  west 
end  of  the  church,  directly  beneath  the 
bells.  The  history  of  these  true  lovers 
forms  the  subject  of  Mallet's  ballad, 
"  Edwin  and  Emma."  The  monument 
is  the  work  of  Mr.  R.  Davies,  sculptor,  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Any  information  with  respect  to  Tho- 
mas Ddvies,  fourth  son  of  Robert  Davies 
of  Gwysaney,  co.  Flint,  born  1G52,  and 
known  to  have  been  living;  in  London  1()75, 
will  oblige  Merrdudd  ab  Bleddyn. 
Was  he  the  Sir  Thomas  Davies  who  was 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  167  7  ?  had  he  any 
descendants,  and  is  there  any  history  of 
them  ?  He  also  inquires  respecting  John 
Davies,  fifth  son  of  the  above-mentioned 
Robert,  who  was  born  1653  and  died  1705. 
From  the  arms  on  his  monument  in  the 
church  of  Mold,  co.  Flint,  he  appears  to 
have  married  a  lady  of  his  own  family,  as 
*hr  bo*"^  the  ^amc  coat  as  he  did  with  a 


difference.  Did  he  leave  any  descendants, 
male  or  female  ?  Our  Correspondent  has 
been  for  some  time  engaged  in  collecting 
materials  for  a  history  of  the  family  of 
Davies,  and  has  met  with  considerable 
success  down  to  1652  from  the  year  1060, 
and  also  from  1690  to  the  present  period. 
Any  information  which  will  clear  up  the 
obscurity  which  rests  on  the  intervening 
period,  1652-1690,  will  much  oblige  him. 
A  Correspondent  asks  who  is  the  author 
of  "  Observations  on  the  Greek  end  Ro- 
man Classics,  in  a  series  of  Letters  to  a 
Young  Nobleman.  ...  To  which  are 
added.  Remarks  on  the  Italian  Language 
and  Writers.  In  a  Letter  from  M.  Joseph 
Baretti."?  12mo.  1753.  In  hit  copy 
somebody  has  written,  **  Dr.  Smollett  was 
said  to  be  the  author  of  this  volume ;  mihi 
vero  aliter  videiur,** 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  our  ancestors  were  accustomed  to 
reckon  anniversaries  rather  by  feativale 
than  the  days  of  the  month,  is  afforded  by 
the  Diary  of  Henry  Machyn  the  merchant- 
taylor,  recently  printed  by  the  Camden 
Society.  I  have  remarked  in  the  Prelkce 
to  that  volume  that  **  there  seemi  to  have 
been  some  little  forgetfulneii  about  tlie 
old  man,"  as  he  states  that  he  was  fifty- 
six  on  the  16th  May,  1554,  and  sixty-iiz 
on  the  2()th  May,  1563.  Some  mlscaU 
culation  as  to  his  age  must  still  be  attri- 
buted to  the  cause  assigned ;  but  it  has 
since  occurred  to  me  how  the  discrepancy 
as  to  dates  may  be  explained.  In  the  lat- 
ter entry  he  says, — "  the  same  day  was 
Hare  Machyn  iij"  and  vj  yere,  the  which 
was  Wedynsday  in  Wytsonweke."  On 
referring  to  the  calendar  for  the  fbrmer 
year,  it  will  be  found  that  WhitsondaT 
then  fell  on  the  13th  of  May,  and  the  16(£ 
would  be  the  following  Wednesday.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  Harry  Machyn  bad 
been  born  on  a  Wednetday  in  WMi9<m' 
week;  and  that  it  was  the  *<  Wedneaday 
in  Whitsonweek,"  wherever  in  the  ca- 
lendar it  happened  to  fall,  that  he  consi- 
dered as  his  birth-day.  This  is  a  hint 
which  may  not  be  without  its  value  in  more 
important  historical  inquiries. — J.  0.  N. 

G.  O.,  in  an  unpublished  Diary  of  the 
time  of  James  I.  finds  a  sort  of  proverb  to 
the  effect  that  Shrove  Tuesday  is  the  Lon- 
don prentices' madness,  the  coiaUry  thievei" 
miidneits,  and  all  England's  feast-day.  Of 
these  ex])ressiuns  the  second  Is  unintelli- 
gible to  him. 

Erratum.— P.  183,  col.  S,  line  19 from 
bottom,, /or  Cheltenham  rHUi  Caerleon. 
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GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 


lAfe  and  Adventures  of  Oliver  Goldtmith.     By  John  Forster. 

See  Gotdtaiith  Ite  oeglectect  uid  diitress'd, 
Bjr  poTtrtj,  dlteiM,  snd  debti  oppreu'd ; 
Id  want's  cold  hour  his  &itt'ring  patroos  fiul, 
And  death  alone  protect!  him  from  a  jail. 

SUCH  is  the  lament  over  neglected  genius  by  llic  Aiifhor  of  the  ProgresB 
of  Civil  Society,  who  haa  illustrated  the  di'sponding  language  of  his  test 
by  the  following  note : — "  Goldsmith  died  at  the  early  age  of  furty-fivc,  of 
a  fever  rendered  mortal,  as  it  frequently  is,  by  mental  agitation  and  distress. 
He  had,  as  Johnson  observed,  practised  every  artifice  of  acquisition,  and 
every  folly  of  extravagance,  and  then  owed  nearly  two  thousand  pounds  ;  a 
great  sum  for  a  man  who  had  originally  nothing  but  his  learning  and 
talents,  but  a  trifle  for  the  public  or  private  munificence  of  a  great  nation, 
when  the  object  was  the  preservation  of  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  t6 
its  language  and  literature.  Under  the  direction  of  a  liberal  and  judioiont 
patronage,  Goldsmith  might  have  reached  the  higheet  degree  of  excellence 
in  English  poetry.  ...  It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that,  though  Great 
Britain  has  been  more  fertile  in  poetical  genius  during  the  present  age  thail 
at  any  preceding  period  of  her  history,  no  important  work  has  been  pro- 
duced. Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Churchill,  Gray,  and  Chafterton,  were  all  in 
a  great  measure  lost  to  the  Muses  for  want  of  proper  tncourageiiitsnt." 

There  is  no  doubt  a  general  outline  of  truth  in  this  complaint,  though 
more  applicable  to  some  of  the  persons  mentioned  than  to  others.  The 
sluggishness  of  Johnson  might  not  have  been  quickened  by  prosperity,  nor 
the  fastidiousness  of  Gray  propitiated  by  patronage ;  but  Goldsmith's 
genius  might  have  been  let  loose  from  its  long  and  cruel  bondage  to  expa- 
tiate more  freely  in  walks  of  imagination,  to  indulge  its  flowing  vein  of 
comic  pleasantry,  or  to  paint  for  our  sympathies  tender  representations 
of  humble  life,  softened  with  the  touches  of  ideal  beauty.  The  same 
admirer  of  the  poet  proceeds  to  say  : — 

"  It  was  lamented  by  Goldsmith  that  he  had  come  too  late  into  the 
world :  for  that  Pope  and  other  poets  had  taken  up  the  places  in  the 
temple  of  fame,  so  that  as  but  few  in  any  period  can  possess  poetical  re- 
putation, a  man  of  genius  can  now  hardly  acquire  it.  This  complaint, 
though  approved  by  Johnson,  I  cannot  think  just,  nor  indeed  anything 
better  than  a  common-place  excuse  for  indolent  vanity.  The  merit  and 
celebrity  of  Goldsmith's  two  short  poems,  the  '  Traveller  '  and  '  Deserted 
Village,"  prove  Incontestably  that,  had  he  eierted  his  faculties  in  that 
species  of  composition  with  the  unremitted  diligence  and  activity  of 
Pope,  he  would  have  held  a  place  equally  honourable  and  conspicuous  in 
the  temple  of  fame.  The  malignity  of  envy  might  indeed  have  precluded 
him  from  it  while  living,  but  the  moment  that  death  bad  placed  him  out 
of  the  reach  of  that  patsion,  the  snarling  of  the  critics  would  have  been 
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drowned  in  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude.  Innumerable  subjects, 
capable  of  any  kind  and  degree  of  embellishment,  are  still  unoccupied  ;  and 
the  boundless  variety  of  nature  affords  endless  shades  of  character  and 
modifications  of  incident  and  imagery  that  have  not  yet  been  exhibited  in 
any  language,  much  less  in  that  of  the  English,  whose  poetical  range  is  yet 
very  limited,"  &c.  Full  half  a  century  has  passed  since  this  just  and  graceful 
tribute  of  praise  to  the  genius  of  Goldsmith  was  paid  by  Mr.  Payne  Knight : 
a  biography  of  him  was  subsequently  prefixed  to  a  collection  of  his  Poetry 
by  Dr.  Anderson  in  1795,  and  fuller  materials  being  collected  by  Dr. 
Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  the  narrative  was  composed  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Campbell  *  under  the  Bishop's  direction,  and  added  to  his  Miscellaneous 
Works  published  in  1801.  Goldsmith's  poetry  was  now  enjoying  a  calm 
and  steady  popularity,  and  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield  still  grew  more  and 
more  in  the  public  favour,  when  the  reputation  of  Fielding  and  Smollett 
was  slowly  giving  way  before  the  altered  taste,  if  not  improved  morals,  of 
modern  days.  Mr.  Prior  f  therefore  seemed  to  supply  a  want  all  but 
expressed,  when  with  a  curious  diligence  and  persevering  industry  he 
seemed  to  follow  Goldsmith's  departed  footsteps,  and  with  the  success 
with  which  striving  labour  is  generally  rewarded,  secured  much  traditional 
information,  corrected  some  prevailing  errors,  and  gave  to  the  unfinished 
portrait  a  more  full  and  perfect  representation.  To  this  Mr.  Forster  has 
perhaps  supplied  all  that  was  required,  J  in  changing  the  single  portrait 
into  a  family  picture  :  throwing  Goldsmith  into  the  company  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  embellishing  his  view  of  the  Poet's  genius  and  knowledge 
by  a  constant  reference  to  the  literature  of  the  day,  by  a  comparison 
of  his  works  with  those  of  his  rivals,  and  by  a  discriminating  review 
not  only  of  his  intellectual  powers  but  also  of  the  whole  disposition 
of  his  mind,  with  all  those  virtues  that  command  our  love,  with  all 
the  weaknesses  that  ensure  our  pity.  **  Out  of  the  heart,"  says  the 
moralist,  ^<  are  the  issues  of  life,  and  out  of  the  life  are  the  issues  of 
poetry ;"  and  a  biography  containing  a  more  instructive  or  a  more  interesting 
commentary  on  this  text  could  not  be  given  than  the  one  before  us  ;  none, 
where  the  great  moral  lesson  is  more  fully  disclosed,  of  how  intimately  the 

*  See  Nichols's  Illustrations  of  Literature,  vol.  vi.  p.  684,  and  vol.  vii.  783. 

t  We  say  nothing  of  the  controversy  between  the  two  biographers  of  Gold- 
smith touching  the  materials  which  they  have  possessed  or  used,  because  it  was  a 
dispute,  like  others  only  of  momentary  interest,  not  worth  recalling,  by  those  especially 
who  like  ourselves  wish  *'  to  spread  friendships  and  to  cover  heats  ;"  secondly,  as  we 
know  authors  to  be  a  race  of  animals  who  are  bom  to  prey  on  each  other,  **  Homo 
homini  lupus  ;"  and  lastly,  as  we  find  the  very  same  complaint  has  been  brought 
against  Mr.  Prior  that  he  has  alleged  against  Mr.  Forster,  for  the  Rev.  £.  Mangin 
says,  '*  Mr.  Prior  applied  to  Dr.  Streane  for  information  respecting  Goldsmith,  and  the 
Doctor  put  into  his  hands  a  copy  of  Mr.  Mangin 's  Essay  on  Light  Reading,  published 
in  1808,  observing  that  it  contained  all  he  had  to  tell.  The  author  of  this  Life  of  the 
Poet  has  employed  much  of  what  he  found  in  this  Essay  without  having  the  courtesy 
to  nee  marks  qf  quotation,*'  See  Parlour  Window,  p.  6.  So  that,  after  all,  Mr.  Forster 
may  only  have  been  taking  Mr.  Mangin's  property,  lying  in  Mr.  Prior's  name. — Rkv, 

t  In  Dr.  Johnson's  Life  of  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  the  Doctor  writes,  *'  Sir  William 
Scott  has  written  to  ask  if  I  have  found  among  Bishop  Bennetts  papers  some  letters 
relating  to  Goldsmith,  which  passed  between  Burke,  and  Johnson,  and  Marlay,  and 
which  were  supposed  to  be  in  the  Bishop's  possession."  For  Goldunith  himself, 
epistolary  correspondence  seems  to  have  had  little  charms,  for  Grainger  says,  **  When 
I  taxed  Goldsmith  for  not  writing  as  he  promised  me,  his  answer  was  '  That  he  never 
^rote  a  letter  in  his  life,'  and  futh,  I  believe  him,  unless  to  a  bookseller  for  money." 

See  Nichols's  lUust.  of  Lit.  vol.  vu.  p.  286.— Rev. 
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entire  character  in  all  its  distinct  portions  is  bound  up  together,  and  to 
judge  of  the  writer  or  the  poet,  we  must  study  the  man.  As,  however, 
the  facts  which  form  this  chequered  life,  with  its  brief  gleams  of  sunshine,* 
and  its  ever-recurring  showers,  are  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers,  and,  if 
not,  could  better  be  read  in  Mr.  Forster's  pages  than  ours,  we  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  few  extracts  taken  here  and  there  which  touch  upon 
some  of  those  works  on  which  the  fame  of  the  writer  is  principally  founded. 
Mr.  Forster's  book,  looked  at  in  all  its  parts  as  a  critical  view  of  the  literature 
of  that  time,  would  be  deserving  of  a  full  and  interesting  commentary,  but 
that  is  quite  beyond  our  power  now  to  give,  and  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  some  very  scanty  gleanings  from  its  pages. 

Mr.  Forster  thus  briefly  describes  the  prospects  of  literature  at  the  time 
that  Goldsmith  was  putting  on  his  "  iron  bondage,"  to  devote  himself  to  the 
taskmaster  Griffiths,  to  have  "  a  small  regular  salai^y^'*  and  to  work 
from  day  to  day  in  his  garret  at  Paternoster  Row,  at  the  appropriate  sign 
of  the  Dunciad  I 


"Fielding  had  died  in  shattered  hope 
and  fortune,  at  what  should  have  been  his 
prime  of  life,  three  years  before.  Within 
the  next  two  years,  poor  and  mad,  Col- 
lins was  fated  to  descend  to  his  early  grave. 
Smollett  was  toughly  fighting  for  his  every 
day's  existence.  Johnson,  within  some 
half  dozen  months,  had  been  tenant  of  a 
spunging-house.  No  man  throve  that  was 
connected  with  letters,  unless  connected 
with  their  trade  and  merchandise  as  well, 
and,  like  Richardson,  could  print  as  well 
as  write  books.  ...  It  was  in  truth 
one,  of  those  times  of  transition  which 
press  hardly  on  all  whose  lot  is  cast  in  them. 
The  patron  was  gone  and  the  public  had 
not  yet  come.  The  seller  of  books  had  as 
yet  exclusive  command  over  the  destiny  of 
those  who  wrote  them  ;  and  he  was  diffi- 
cult of  access  ;  without  certain  prospect  of 
the  trade-wind  hard  to  move.  '  The 
shepherd  in  Virgil,'  said  Johnson  to  Lord 
Chesterfield,  *  grew  at  last  acquainted  with 
love,  and  found  him  a  native  of  the  rocks." 
Nor  had  adverse  circumstances  been  with- 
out their  effect  upon  the  literary  character 
itself.  Covered  with  the  blanket  of  Boyse 
and  sheltered  by  the  night-cellar  of  Savage, 
ic  had  forfeited  less  honour  and  self-respect 
than  as  the  paid  client  of  the  ministries  of 
Walpole  and  Henry  Pelham.  As  long  as  its 
political  services  were  acknowledged  by  of- 
fices in  the  state ;  as  long  as  the  coarse 
wit  of  Prior  could  be  paid  by  an  embassy, 
or  the  delicate  humour  of  Addison  win  its 
way  to  a  secretaryship  ;  while  Steele  and 


Congreve,  Swift  and  Gay,  sat  at  ministerial 
tables,  and  were  of  account  in  cabinet 
councils ;  its  slavery  was  not  less  real  than 
in  later  years,  yet  idl  externally  went  well 
with  it.  Though  even  flat  apostacy,  as  in 
the  case  of  Pamell,  might  in  those  diaysbe 
the  claim  of  literature  to  worldly  esteem, 
still  it  was  esteemed  by  the  crowd,  and 
had  the  rank  and  consideration  which 
worldly  means  could  give  to  it.  But  when 
another  state  of  things  succeeded,  when 
politicians  had  too  much  shrewdness  to 
despise  the  helps  of  the  pen,  and  too  little 
intellect  to  honour  its  claims  and  in- 
fluence; when  it  was  thought  that  to 
strike  at  its  dignity  was  to  command 
its  more  complete  subservience ;  when 
corruption  in  its  grosser  forms  had  be- 
come chief  director  of  political  intrigue, 
and  it  was  less  the  statesman's  office  to 
wheedle  a  vote,  than  the  minister's  busi- 
ness to  give  hard  cash  in  return  for  it ;  lite- 
rature, or  the  craft  so  called,  was  thrust  from 
the  House  of  Commons  into  its  lobbies  and 
waiting-rooms,  and  ordered  to  exchange  the 
dignity  of  the  council-table  for  the  com- 
forts of  the  great  man's  kitchen.  The 
order  did  not  of  necessity  make  the  man 
of  genius  a  servant  or  a  parasite  ;  its  sen- 
tence upon  him  was  simply,  that  he  must 
descend  in  the  social  scale,  peradventure 
starve.  But  though  it  could  not  disgrace 
or  degrade  him,  it  called  a  class  of  writers 
into  existence  whose  degradation  and  dis- 
grace reacted  upon  him ;  who  flung  a  stig- 
ma on  his  pursuits,  and  made  the  name 


*  Mr.  William  Ballantyne  informs  us  that  Macklin  told  him,  "  he  gave  a  cheerful 
little  hop,  when  Doctor  Goldsmith,  the  facetious  Dr.  Glover,  Fenton  the  accomplished 
Welsh  bard,  and  the  humane  Tom  King  the  comedian,  were  of  the  party.  The  hop  was 
at  my  own  apartments,  when  Dr.  Goldsmith  was  so  happy  that  he  danced  and  threw 
up  his  wig  to  the  ceiling,  saying  *  Men  were  never  so  much  like  men  as  when  they 
looked  like  boys.'  "    Mackliniana. — Rby, 
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of  man  of  letters  the  synonyme  for  dis- 
honest hireling.  Of  the  fifty- thousand 
pounds  which  the  secret  committee  found 
to  have  been  eipended  by  Walpole's  mi- 
nistry on  daily  scribblers  for  their  daily 
bread,  not  a  sixpence  was  received,  either 
then  or  when  the  Pelhams  afterwards  fol- 
lowed the  example,  by  a  writer  whose  name 
is  now  enviably  known.  All  went  to  the 
Guthries,  the  Amhursts,  the  Arnalls,  the 
Ralphs,  and  the  Oldmizons.  A  cook  was 
pensioned,  a  Fielding  solicited  Walpole  in 
vain.  "What  the  man  of  genius  received, 
unless  the  man  of  rank  had  wisdom  to 
adorn  it  by  befriending  him,  was  nothing 
but  the  shame  of  being  confounded,  as  one 
who  lived  by  using  his  pen,  with  those 
who  lived  by  its  prostitution  and  abuse. 
It  was  in  vain  he  strove  to  escape  this 
imputation.  It  increased  and  clove  to  him. 
To  become  author  was  to  be  treated  as 
adyenturer ;  a  man  had  only  to  write,  to 


be  classed  with  what  Johnton  calls  the 
lowest  of  all  human  beings,  the  scribbler 
for  party.  One  of  Fielding's  remarks  in 
the  True  Patriot,  is  but  a  bitter  sense  of 
this  injustice  under  cover  of  a  grave  sneer. 
*  An  author,  in  a  country  where  there  is  no 
public  provision  for  men  of  genius,  is  not 
obliged  to  be  a  more  disinterested  patriot 
than  any  other.  Why  is  he,  whose  liyeli- 
hood  is  in  his  pen,  a  greater  monster  in 
using  it  to  serve  himself,  than  he  who  usee 
his  tongue  for  the  same  purpose  ?'  Such 
was  the  worldly  account  of  literature,  when, 
as  I  have  said,  deserted  by  the  patron, 
and  not  yet  supported  by  the  public,  it 
was  committed  to  the  mercies  of  the  book- 
seller. They  were  few  and  rare.  It  was 
the  mission  of  Johnson  to  extend  them, 
and  to  replace  the  writer's  craft  in  even  its 
worldliest  view  on  a  dignified  and  honour- 
able basis,  but  Johnson's  work  was  just 
begun,"  &c. 


On  a  passage  in  the  **  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Learning/'  in  which 
Goldsmith  had  said,  *^  What  are  the  proper  encouragements  of  genius  ?  I 
answer,  subsistence  and  respect/'  Mr.  Forster  has  the  following  com- 
mentary : — 


**  When  *  Irene'  failed,  and  Johnson 
was  asked  how  he  felt,  he  answered  '  Like 
the  Monument ;'  but  when  he  had  arrived 
at  comfort  and  independence,  and,  care- 
lessly taking  up  one  day  his  own  fine  sa- 
tire, opened  it  at  the  lines  which  paint  the 
scholar's  fate,  and  the  obstructions  almost 
insurmountable  in  his  way  to  fortune  and 
fame,  he  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears,  not 
for  what  he  had  himself  endured,  whose 
labour  was  at  last  victoriously  closed,  but 
for  all  the  disastrous  chances  that  still 
awaited  others.  It  is  the  world's  con- 
cern. There  is  a  subtle  spirit  of  compen- 
sation at  work,  when  men  regard  it  least, 
which  to  the  spiritual  sense  accommodates 
the  vilest  need,  and  lightens  the  weariest 
burden.  Milton  talked  of  the  lasting  fame 
and  perpetuity  of  praise  which  God  and 
good  men  have  consented  should  be  the 
reward  of  those  whose  published  labours 
have  advanced  the  good  of  mankind ;  and 
it  is  a  set-off,  doubtless,  in  the  large  ac . 
count.  The  '  two  carriages '  and  the 
*  style '  of  Griffiths  are  long  passed  away 
into  the  rubbish  they  sprang  from ;  and 
all  of  us  will  be  apt  enough  now  to  thank 
heaven  that  we  were  not  Griffiths.  Jacob 
Tonson's  hundred  thousand  pounds  are 
now  of  less  account  than  the  bad  shillings 
he  insinuated  into  Dryden's  payments ; 
and  the  fame  of  Mr.  Secretary  Nottingham 
is  very  much  overtopped  by  the  pillory  of 
De  Foe.  The  Italian  princes  who  beggared 
Dante  are  still  without  pity  writhing  in 
his  deathless  poem,  while  Europe  looks 
to  the  beggar  as  to  a  star  in  heaven;  nor 


has  Italy's  greater  day,  or  the  magnificence 
which  crowded  the  court  of  Augustas,  left 
behind  them  a  name  of  any  earthly  in- 
terest to  compare  with  his  who  restored 
land  to  Virgil,  and  who  succoured  the 
fugitive  Horace.  These  are  results  which 
have  obtained  in  all  countries,  and  been 
confessed  by  every  age,  and  it  will  be  well 
when  they  win  for  literature  other  living 
regards  and  higher  present  consideration 
than  it  has  yet  been  able  to  obtain.  Men 
of  genius  can  more  easily  starve  than  the 
world,  with  safety  to  itself,  can  continoe 
to  neglect  and  starve  them.  What  new 
arrangement,  what  kind  of  consideration 
may  be  required,  will  not  be  very  distant 
from  the  simple  acknowledgment  that 
great  honour  and  respect  are  due.  This 
is  what  literature  has  wanted  in  England, 
and  not  the  laced  coat  and  powdered  wig 
which  have,  on  rare  occasions,  been  snl^ 
stituted  for  it.  The  most  liberal  patronage 
vouchsafed  in  this  country  to  living  men  f^ 
letters  has  never  been  unaccompanied  by 
degrading  incidents,  nor  their  claims  at 
any  time  admitted  without  discourtesy  or 
contumely.  It  is  a  century  and  a  half 
since  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to 
*  protect '  them,  under  cover  of  which 
their  most  valuable  private  rights  were 
confiscated  to  the  public  use ;  and  it  is 
not  fourteen  years  since  another  Act  was 
passed,  with  a  sort  of  kindly  considentioD 
on  their  behalf,  by  favour  of  which  the 
poet  and  the  teacher  of  writiog,  the  Us- 
torian  and  the  teaeher  of  dandng,  tb« 
philosopher  and  the  royal  coadmuuii  Sir 
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Chrbtopher  Wren*8  great-grandaughter 
and  the  descendaDt  of  Charles  the  Second's 
French  riding-master,  are  permitted  to  ap- 
pear in  the  same  annual  charitable  list. 
But,  though  statesmen  have  yet  to  learn 
what  the  state  loses  by  such  unwise  scorn 
of  what  enlightens  and  refines  it,  they  can« 
not  much  longer  remain  ignorant  to  what 
extent  they  are  themselves  enslaved  by  the 
power  they  thus  affect  to  despise,  or  of 
the  special  functions  of  goTemment  and 
statesmanship  which  it  is  gradually  as- 
suming to  itself.  Its  progress  has  been 
uninterrupted  since  Johnson*s  and  Gold- 
smithes  time,  and  cannot  for  as  many 
more  years  continue  unacknowledged.  Pitt 


sneered  when  the  ease  of  Bums  was  stated 
to  him,  and  talked  of  literature  takinr 
care  of  itself.  It  can  do  so,  and  in  a  6iu 
ferent  and  larger  sense  from  what  the 
minister  intended ;  but  can  society  take 
care  of  itself?  is  also  a  material  question. 
Towards  its  solution,  one  sentence  of  Gold- 
smith's protest  is  an  offering  from  his 
sorrow  in  these  times  of  authorship  by 
eompulnon,  not  less  worthy  than  his  more 
cheerful  offerings  in  those  days  of  author* 
ship  by  choice,  to  which  the  reader  is  now 
invited : — 'An  author  may  be  considered 
as  a  merciful  substitute  to  the  legislature. 
He  acts  not  by  punishing  crimes,  but  by 
preventing  them.'  " 


» *t 


We  have  now  arrived  at  the  year  1764,  and  the  public  advertisement 
of  the  "  Traveller,"  "  the  dream  of  eight  years, — the  solace  and  sustain- 
ment  of  Goldsmith's  exile  and  poverty," — of  a  poem  whose  thoughts  and 
expressions  are  now  as  familiar  to  us  as  household  words,  and  which  is  as 
justly  popular  as  any  poem  in  the  language.  We  listen  to  what  was  said 
at  the  time  when  it  appeared. 


"  Johnson  pronounced  it  a  poem  to 
which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  any- 
thing equal  since  the  death  of  Pope.*  This 
was  praise  worth  coveting,  and  was  honestly 
deserved.  The  elaborate  care  and  skill 
of  the  verse,  the  exquisite  choice  and 
selectness  of  the  diction,  at  once  recalled 
to  others,  as  to  Johnson,  the  master  so 
lately  absolute  in  the  realms  of  verse  ;  and 
with  these  there  was  a  mellow  harmony  of 
tone,  a  softness  and  simplicity  of  touch,  a 
happy  and  playful  tenderness  which  be- 
longed peculiarly  to  the  later  poet.  With 
a  less  pointed  and  practised  force  of  under- 
standing than  in  Pope,  and  in  some  re- 
spects less  subtle  and  refined,  the  appeal 
to  the  heart  in  Goldsmith  is  more  gentle, 
direct,  and  pure.  The  predominent  im- 
pression of  the  poem  is  of  its  naturalness 
and  facility  ;  and  then  is  felt  the  surpass- 
ing charm  with  which  its  every-day  genial 
fancies  invest  high  thoughts  of  human 
happiness.  The  serene  graces  of  its  style, 
and  the  rich  mellow  flow  of  its  verse,  take 
us  captive,  before  we  feel  the  enchantment 

These  are  very  just  observations,  we  think,  and  in  no  way  exaggerated 
by  partiality  to  a  favourite  author.  In  correctness  of  language  Goldsmith 
is  in  no  way  inferior  to  Pope,  though  he  might  not  possess  the  same  power 


of  its  lovely  images  of  various  life,  re- 
flected from  its  calm  still  depths  of  philo* 
sophic  contemplation.  Above  all  do  we 
perceive  that  it  is  a  poem  built  upon  na- 
ture ;  that  it  rests  upon  honest  truth.  It 
does  not  cry  to  the  moon  and  the  stars  for 
impossible  sympathy,  or  deal  with  other 
worlds,  in  fact  or  imagination,  than  the 
writer  has  lived  in  and  known.  Wisely 
had  he  avoided,  what,  in  the  false-heroip 
versifiers  of  his  day,  he  had  wittingly  con- 
demned ;  the  practice,  even  commoner 
since,  of  building  up  poetry  on  fantastic 
unreality,  of  clothing  it  in  harsh  inversions 
of  language,  and  of  patching  it  out  with 
affectations  of  bygone  vivacity :  '  as  if  the 
more  it  was  unlike  prose,  the  more  it  would 
resemble  poetry.'  His  own  poetical  Ian* 
guage  is  unadorned  yet  rich,  select  yet 
exquisitely  plain,  condensed  yet  home- 
felt  and  familiar.f  He  has  considered,  us 
he  himself  says  of  Pamell,  '  the  language 
of  poetry  as  the  language  of  life,  and  con- 
veys the  warmest  thoughts  in  the  simplest 
expression.'  '* 


*  That  is,  in  an  interval  of  twenty  years.  Pope  died  in  1744.  The  Traveller  wii 
published  in  1764.     The  "  Heroic  Epistle  "  is  still  the  best  eatire  since  Pope. — Rbv. 

t  The  word  "  here'*  is  too  often  introduced  into  the  Traveller  to  fill  up  the  lines, 
and  such  a  line  as  the  following  is  flatly  expressed  : — 

And  yet,  perhape,  if  courtiers  we  compare  ; 

but  the  workmanMhip  in  general  is  excellent,  and  deserves  the  praise  given  by  the 
biogra|)her.     It  is,  In  this  rtipect»  more  ooriMt  thtn  tiM  Deiertea  Village,— R« v. 
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of  vigorous  condensation,  or  the  same  depth  of  philosophic  reflection ;  but 
it  is  this  very  anxiety  to  express  himself  in  the  briefest  and  most  condensed 
language  that  has  not  unfrequently  led  Pope  into  grammatical  errors ; 
and  his  ambition  to  sound  the  depth  of  the  most  profound  philosophy, 
and  to  explain  the  subtlest  mysteries  of  theological  science,  that  has 
involved  him  in  the  intricacies  of  metaphysical  argument  which  he  could 
neither  penetrate  nor  explain.  To  attempt  to  deprive  Goldsmith  of 
the  merit  of  originality  in  this  poem  of  the  Traveller  would  be  as 
unsuccessful  as  ungenerous.  There  are  a  few  expressions  from  Addison's 
Italy,  and  a  few  from  other  poets,  and  that  is  all ;  but  we  have  some- 
times thought  that  he  might  have  met  with  a  little  old  book  by 
the  celebrated  author  of  Argenis,  Barclay's  Icon  Animorum,  or.  Mirror 
of  Minds,  translated  by  another  poet,  Thomas  May,  in  which  the  author 
takes  a  similar  survey  of  the  different  nations  of  Europe,  beginning, 
"  Before  that,  with  a  serious  and  sequestered  contemplation,  we  begin  to 
consider  the  dispositions  of  people,  let  us  survey  the  world  as  from  a  tower, 
and  look  also  now  on  the  inhabitants  and  masters  of  it,''  &c.* 

Wc  will  now  add  what  Mr.  Forster  has  said  of  the  second  poem,  The 
Deserted  Village,  though  we  have  always  thought  the  merits  and  beauties 
of  the  two  so  nearly  on  an  equality  as  scarcely  to  need  a  comparative 
balance  in  the  scales  of  criticism.  The  former,  perhaps,  is  somewhat 
richer  in  colouring,  and  excels  in  variety  of  subject ;  the  second  in  the  de- 
scription of  personal  character,  and  pathetic  reflection. 


**  Johnson/'  says  Mr.  Forster,  "  though 
he  had  taken  equal  interest  in  the  pro- 
gress of  this  second  poem,  contributing  to 
the  manuscript  the  four  lines  which  stand 
last,  yet  thought  it  inferior  to  the  Tra- 
veller. But  time  has  not  confirmed  that 
judgment.  Were  it  only  that  the  field  of 
contemplation  in  the  Traveller  is  some- 
what desultory,  and  that  (as  a  later  poet 
pointed  out)  its  successor  has  an  endearing 
locality,  and  introduces  us  to  beings  with 
whom  the  imagination  is  ready  to  con- 
tract a  friendship,  the  higher  place  must 
be  given  to  the  Deserted  Village.  Goethe 
telli  us  the  transport  with  which  the  circle 
he  now  lived  in  hailed  it,  when  they  found 
themselves  once  more  as  in  another  be- 
loved Wakefield:  and  with  what  zeal  he 
at  once  set  to  work  to  translate  it  into 
German.  All  the  characteristics  of  the 
first  poem  seem  to  me  developed  in  the 
second  ;  with  as  chaste  simplicity,  with  as 
choice  selectness  of  natural  expression,  in 
verse  of  as  musical  cadence  ;  but  with  yet 
greater  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  a  far 


more  human  interest.  Nor  is  that  pnrpoie 
to  be  lightly  dismissed  because  it  more  con- 
cerns the  heart  than  the  understanding,  and 
is  sentimental  rather  than  philosophical. 
The  accumulation  of  wealth  has  no/  brought 
about  man's  diminution,  nor  is  trade's 
proud  empire  threatened  with  decay  :  but 
too  eager  are  the  triumphs  of  both  to  be 
always  conscious  of  evils  attendant  on 
even  the  benefits  they  bring  ;  and  of 
those  it  was  the  poet's  purpose  to  remind 
us.  The  lesson  can  never  be  thrown  away. 
No  material  prosperity  can  be  so  great 
that  underneath  it,  and  indeed  because 
of  it,  will  not  still  be  found  much  suffering 
and  sadness,  much  to  remember  that  is 
commonly  forgotten,  much  to  attend  to 
that  is  almost  always  neglected.  Trade 
would  not  thrive  the  less,  though  shortened 
somewhat  of  its  'unfeeling  train,'  nor 
wealth  enjoy  fewer  blessings,  if  its  no* 
wicldy  pomp  less  often  *  spurned  the  cot- 
tage from  the  green.'  '  It  is  a  melancholy 
thing  to  stand  alone  in  one's  country,'  said 
the  latcf  benevolent  Lord  Leicester,  when 


*  On  the  *'  iron  crown,"  see  Voltaire's  Annales  de  I'Empire,  vol.  i.  p.  270,  fbr 
this  punishment  inflicted  on  Count  Jourdan  by  Henry  the  Sixth  ;  and  on  the  "  bed  of 
sicel,"  see  Voltaire's  Histoire  du  Parliament,  (Euvres,  vol.  xxx.  p.  414,  ed.  1785. 

t  There  appears  to  be  some  mistake  here,  and  tliat  the  wonl  Me  should  have  been 
omitted.  Tlie  anecdote  is  well  known,  and  has  been  quoted  by  Mr.  T.  Campbell  in  his 
Life  of  Goldsmith,  p.  2G7,  from  Mr.  Potter's  Observations  on  the  Poor  Laws.  But  the 
late  Earl  of  Leicester  (Mr.  Coke)  was  alive  when  CampbelPs  specimen  was  published, 
and  he  did  not  build  or  complete  Holkham.  It  was  the  Earl  of  Leicester  whoie  title 
was  revived,  after  long  delays,  in  Mr.  Coke,  who  built,  planted,  and  formed  that  prinedy 
1 
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complimented  on  the  completion  of  Hoik-     of  Giant  Castle,  and  have  eat  up  all  ray 
ham.     'I  look  round,'  and  not  a  house     neighbours/" 
is  to  be  seen  but  mine ;  I  am  the  Giant 

"  Although  Goldsmith,"  says  Campbell,  "  has  not  examined  all  the  points 
and  bearings  of  the  question  suggested  by  the  changes  of  society  which 
were  passing  before  his  eyes,  he  has  strongly  and  affectingly  pointed  out 
the  immediate  evils  with  which  these  changes  were  pregnant.*  Nor, 
while  this  picture  of  Auburn  delights  the  fancy,  does  it  make  an  useless 
appeal  to  our  moral  interests  ?  It  may  be  w^ell  sometimes  that  society,  in 
the  very  pride  and  triumph  of  its  improvement,  should  be  taught  to  pause 
and  look  back  upon  its  former  steps — to  count  the  virtues  that  we  have 
lost,  or  the  victims  that  have  been  sacrificed,  by  its  changes.  Whatever 
may  be  the  calculations  of  the  political  economist  as  to  ultimate  effects,  the 
circumstance  of  agricultural  wealth  being  thrown  into  large  masses,  and  of 
the  small  farmer  exiled  from  his  scanty  domain,  foreboded  a  baneful  in- 
fluence on  the  independent  character  of  the  peasantry, f  which  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  subsequent  events  have  proved  to  be  either  slight  or 
imaginary." 

Of  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  the  chief  pillar  of  a  fame  which  rests  also 
on  other  supports  of  beauty  and  of  thought,  we  shall  make  use  of  the 
words  of  one  from  whose  judgment  on  such  a  work  no  one  would  wish  to 
appeal: — "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "was  sup- 
pressed for  nearly  two  years,  until  the  publication  of  the  Traveller  had 
fixed  the  author's  fame.  Goldsmith  had  therefore  time  for  revising  it, 
but  he  did  not  employ  it.  He  had  been  paid  for  his  labour,  as  he  ob- 
served, and  could  have  profited  nothing  by  rendering  the  work  ever  so 
perfect.  This  however  was  false  reasoning,  though  not  unnatural  in 
the  mouth  of  the  author  who  must  earn  daily  bread  by  daily  labour.  The 
narrative,  which  in  itself  is  as  simple  as  possible,  might  have  been  cleared 
of  certain   improhahUUles  %   which  it  now  exhibits.     We   cannot,  for  in- 


scat  and  estate.  By  the  word  laie  Mr.  Forster  alludes  to  a  different  person  from  him 
whom  Campbell  mentions  ;  nor  could  Mr.  Coke  have  uttered'the  same  reflection,  for  he 
increased  the  population  around  him,  and  built  a  village  close  to  his  palace.  It  was 
this  former  Earl  of  Leicester,  when  asked  who  was  his  nearest  neighbour,  who 
replied, — "  the  King  of  Denmark." — Rev. 

*  On  the  moral  effects  of  commerce  (Ics  effets  moraux  de  commerce)  see  Destutt 
Tracey,  Comment  aire  sur  Montesquieu,  liv.  xxi. — Rev. 

f  If  by  the  peasantry  is  meant  the  day-labourer,  to  whom  the  term  "  peasant"  is 
usually  applied,  he  has  been  much  benefited  by  the  abolition  of  small  farms,  which  were 
badly  and  imperfectly  cultivated  by  persons  who  were  neither  willing  nor  able  to  employ 
sufficient  labour  ;  and  he  has  been  benefited  by  being  placed  in  the  service  of  men  of 
capital,  enterprise,  skill,  and  industry,  in  which  qualities  the  large  farmer  is  very  superior 
to  those  he  succeeded,  with  whom  the  labourer  gets  higher  wages  and  more  constant 
work  :  but  if  the  term  peasantry  is  intended  to  include  also  the  small  farmer  himself, 
then  it  must  be  said  that  his  fall  was  inevitable  ;  the  farm  left  him,  for  under  altered 
circumstances  he  was  no  longer  able  to  cultivate  it  with  profit.  The  increased  ex- 
penses of  the  war  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  agriculturist  to  possess  capital,  in  order 
to  employ  all  the  mechanical  skill,  and  avail  himself  of  the  chemical  discoveries,  to 
abridge  labour  and  increase  fertility.  The  small  farmer  fell  a  victim  to  the  increased 
weight  of  taxation  and  the  expense  of  living  ;  while  his  old  habits,  and  his  small  capital, 
and  his  confined  space  of  land,  prevented  his  availing  himself  of  expedients  and  im- 
provements adopted  by  his  wealthier  neighbour.  A.  good  farmer  of  the  present  day 
has  some  acquaintance  with  the  theory  of  mechanics,  and  is  practically  acquainted  with 
that  portion  of  chemical  science  necessary  or  useful  to  agriculture.  We  may  now  begin 
to  boast  '*  Agricultura  proxima  sapientice." — Rev. 

X  Dr.  Johnson,  in  one  of  his  moody  days  at  Streatham,  expressed,  it  appears,  the 
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stance,  conceive  how  Sir  William  Thornhill  should  continue  to  masquerade 
under  the  name  of  Burchell  among  his  own  tenantry  and  on  his  own 
estate ;  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  see  how  his  nephew,  the  son, 
doubtless,  of  a  younger  brother  (since  Sir  William  inherited  both  title  and 
property),  should  be  nearly  as  old  as  the  baronet  himself.  It  might  be 
added,  that  the  character  of  Burchell  or  Sir  William  Thornhill  is  in  itself 
extravagantly  unnatural.  A  man  of  his  benevolence  should  never  have 
so  long  left  his  nephew*  in  the  possession  of  wealth  which  he  employed  to 
the  worst  of  purposes.  Far  less  should  he  have  permitted  his  scheme 
upon  Olivia  in  a  great  measure  to  succeed,  and  that  upon  Sophia  also  to 
approach  consummation  ;  for,  in  the  first  instance,  he  does  not  interfere 
at  all,  and,  in  the  second,  his  intervention  is  accidental.  These  and  some 
other  little  circumstances  in  the  progress  of  the  narrative  might  easily 
have  been  removed  upon  revisal." 

The  truth  of  this  just  and  lenient  criticism  will  be  acknowledged  by  all 
the  readers  of  this  fascinating  history,  and  a  feeling  of  some  defect  in  the 
formation  of  the  story  will  occasionally  break  in  upon  the  pleasing  illusion  of 
its  general  truth  and  consistency.  Perhaps  also  the  observation  of  another 
writer,  himself  no  mean  proficient  in  the  same  line  of  composition,  may 
not  be  without  some  foundation, — that  the  most  extraordinary  events  are 
crowded  together  contrarj^  to  all  probability  :  misfortune  foflowing  mis- 
fortime  in  such  close  succession  as  could  scarcely  find  authority  in  the 
experience  of  life.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  narrative  of  this  kind 
that  shocks  credibility,  and  is  not  agreeable  to  the  reader's  sense  of 
truth  and  propriety,  undoubtedly  it  is  wrong ;  othervdse  it  must  be 
known  that  Art,  in  taking  her  materials  from  nature,  claims  a  right  to 
use  them  at  her  own  discretion,  and  arrange  and  modify  them  as  best 
suits  the  purposes  of  her  invention  :  and  one  of  her  principal  means  of 
success  is  in  condensing  what  she  selects  from  the  larger  field  of  obser- 
vation, and  giving  it  greater  force  and  emphasis  by  aggregation.  The 
page  of  comedy,  crowded  with  witty  dialogue,  and  surprising  adventure,  and 
contrasted  character,  is  not  a  copy  of  nature,  but  a  skilful  and  elaborate 
composition,  formed  from  many  separate  and  scattered  portions  of  real  life, 
brought  together  and  united  so  as  to  act  with  increased  force  and  velocity 
on  the  mind  of  the  spectator.  Art  would  cease  to  be  art  if  it  was  in- 
tended only  to  be  a  transcript  of  nature  :  its  very  essence  consists  in  selec- 
tion and  abridgment,  and  both  its  power  and  its  weakness  are  shown  in  its 
deviations  from  its  great  archetype.  But  let  us  return  to  the  pages  of  the 
critic  which  we  have  just  left,  and  listen  to  that  authentic  and  definite 
praise  which  one  master  of  his  art  bestows  upon  another. 

"  But  whatever  defects  occur  in  the  tenor  of  the  story,  the  admirable 
ease  and  grace  of  the  narrative,  as  well  as  the  pleasing  truth  with  which 
the  principal  characters  are  designed,  make  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  one  of 
the  most  delicious  morsels  of  fictitious  composition  on  which  the  human 
mind  was  ever  employed.     The  principal  character,  that  of  the  simple 


following  opinion  od  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  **  No,  madam,  it  is  very  faulty  >  then  te 
nothing  of  real  life  in  it,  and  very  little  of  nature.  It  is  a  mere  fanciful  performance.** 
See  Madame  D'Arblay's  Memoirs,  a.d.  1778.  Mr.  Gait  saya  the  latter  part  of  the  Yiow 
of  Wakefield  is  an  almost  entire  plagiarism  from  Wilson's  account  of  himidf,  umI 
Adams's  domestic  history  in  Tom  Jones.     See  the  Bachelor's  Wife,  p.  416.— Rbt. 

*  *'The  Squire  Thornhill  of  Goldsmith,  a  scoundrel,  perhaps  tlw  vikat  and  the 
fM$i  tparinglp  ptmiihed  in  cosio  fiction."— Sir  L.  Bolwfr.— Riv. 
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pastor  himself,  with  all  the  worth  and  excellence  which  ought  to  distin- 
g^iish  the  ambassador  of  God  to  man,  and  yet  with  just  so  much  of  pedantry 
and  literary  vanity  as  seems  to  show  that  he  is  made  of  mortal  mould,  and 
subject  to  human  failings,  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  pleasing  pictures  ever 
designed.     It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  place  frail  humanity  before  us  in  an 
attitude  of  more  simple  dignity  than  the  vicar  in  his  character  of  pastor,  of 
parent,  and  of  husband.     His  excellent  helpmate,  with  all  her  motherly 
cunning  and  housewifely  prudence,  loving  and  respecting  her  husband,  but 
counterplotting  his  wisest  schemes  at  the  dictates  of  maternal  vanity,  forms 
an  excellent  counterpart.     Both,  vrith  their  children  around  them,  their 
quiet  labour,  and  domestic  happiness,  compose  a  fireside  picture  of  such  a 
perfect  kind  as  perhaps  is  no  where  else  equalled.     It  is  sketched,  indeed, 
from  common   life,  and   is   a   strong  contrast  to  the  exaggerated  cha* 
ractcrs   and   incidents  which   are   the   resource   of  those  authors,  who, 
like   Bayes,   make  it  their  business   to  elevate  and   surprise ;   but  the 
very   simplicity  of   this  charming  book  renders  the  pleasure  it  affords 
more  permanent.     We  read  the   Vicar  of  Wakefield  in   youth  and  in 
age.     We  return  to  it  again  and  again,  and  bless  the  memory  of  an 
author  who  contrives  so  well  to  reconcile  us  to  human  nature.     Whether 
we  choose  the  pathetic  and  distressing  incidents  of  the  fire,  the  scenes  at  the 
jail,  or  the  lighter  and  humorous  parts  of  the  story,  we  find  the  best  and 
truest  sentiments  enforced  in  the  most  beautiful  langruagrc ;  and  perhaps 
few  characters  of  purer  dignity  have  been  described  than  that  of  the 
excellent  pastor,  rising  above  sorrow  and  oppression,  and  labouring  for 
the  conversion  of  those  felons  into  whose  company  he  had  been  thrust 
by  his  villanous  creditor.     In  too  many  works  of  this  class,  the  critiot 
must  apologise  for  or  censure  particular  passages  in  the  narrative,  as  unfit 
to  be  perused  by  youth  and  innocence.     But  the  wreath  of  Goldsmith  is 
unsullied  ;  he  wrote  to  exalt  virtue  and  expose  vice,  and  he  accomplished 
his  task  in  a  manner  which  raises  him  to  the  highest  rank  among  British 
authors.     We  close  his  volume  with  a  sigh  that  such  an  author  should 
have  written  so  little  from  the  stores  of  his  own  genius,  and  that  he  should 
have  been  so  prematurely  removed  from  the  sphere  of  literature  which  he 
so  highly  adorned.*'* 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  first  appearance  of  Goldsmith's  muse  in  a 
dramatic  dress,  and  after  much  delay  and  difficulty  "  The  Good-natured 
Man  "  was  brought  on  the  stage. 


*'The  leading  characters  in  the  piece 
were  three,  and  are  understood  to  remain 
at  present  much  as  when  they  left  Gar- 
ri(!k'8  hands.  In  Honeywoodf  who  gives 
the  comedy  its  title »  we  have  occasional 
conscious  glances,  not  to  be  mistaken,  at 
the  writer's  own  infirmities,  Nor  is  there 
any  disposition  to  make  light  of  them. 
Perhaps  the  errors  which  arise  from  easi- 
ness of  disposition  and  tend  to  untn- 
tentional  confusions  of  right  and  wrong, 
have  never  been  touched  with  a  happier 
severity.  Splendid  as  they  seem,  and  bor- 
rowing still  the  name  from  some  neigh- 
bouring duty,  they  are  shown  for  what 


they  really  are ;  and  not  all  our  liking  for 
good  nature,  nor  all  the  mirth  it  gives  us 
in  this  comedy,  can  prevent  our  seeing, 
with  its  help,  that  there  is  a  charity  which 
may  be  a  great  injustice,  a  sort  of  bene- 
volence for  which  weakness  would  be  the 
better  name,  and  a  friendship  that  may  be 
nothing  but  credulity.  In  Croaker  we 
have  the  contrast  and  foil  to  this,  and  one 
of  the  best-drawn  characters  of  modem 
comedy.  In  the  way  of  wit,  Wycherley 
or  Congreve  have  done  few  things  better, 
and  Farquhar  himself  could  not  have  sur- 
passed the  heartiness  of  it,  or  thrown  into 
the  croaking  a  more  unctuous  enjoyment. 


Payno  Knight, 
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We  feel  it  to  be  a  perfect  Fatisfnctioa  to 
be  miserable  with  Croaker.  His  friend, 
Dick  Doleful,  was  quite  right  when  he 
discovered  that  he  rhymed  to  joker.  The 
Rambler's  brief  sketch  of  '  Suspirius  the 
screech-owl,'  supplied  some  hints  for  the 
character ;  but  the  masterly  invention,  and 
rich  breadth  of  comedy,  which  made  a 
living  man  out  of  tliis  half-page  of  a  book, 
were  entirely  Gohlsmith's.*  It  is  the 
business  of  the  stage  to  deal  with  what 
lies  about  us  most  familiarly,  humanitas 
humanissima,  and  it  is  the  test  of  a  dra- 
matist of  genius  that  he  should  make  mat- 
ters of  this  kind,  in  themselves  the  least 
remote,  appear  to  be  the  most  original. 
No  one  had  seen  him  on  the  stage  before  ; 
yet  every  one  had  known  or  been  his  own 
Croaker.  For  all  the  world  is  for  ever 
croaking,  more  or  less ;  and  only  a  few 
know  why.  *  There's  the  advantage  of 
fretting  away  our  misfortunes  beforehand, 
we  never  feel  them  when  they  come.'     In 

Of  the  force  or  originality  of  the  two  characters  of  Croaker  and  Lofty, 
the  inoroso  and  braggadocio,  we  do  not  think  so  highly  as  the  biographer 
appears  to  do  ;  but  it  is  difficidt  to  speak  too  much  in  praise  of  the  gaiety, 
ease,  and  humour  with  which  we  arc  led  through  the  varied  circumstances  of 


excellent  harmony  with  these  imaginary 
misfortunes  too,  are  the  ideal  acquaint- 
ance ufX.(2/^y;  as  new  to  the  stage,  and 
as  commonly  met  with  in  the  street.   Jack 
Lofty  is  the  first  of  the  family  of  Jack 
Brags,  who  have  since  been  so  laughter- 
moving  in  books  and  theatres ;  nor  is  his 
mirth  without  a  moral.     *  I  begin  to  find 
that  the  man  who  first  invented  the  art 
of  s))eaking  truth,  was  a  much  cunninger 
fellow  than  I  thought  him.'     It  was  Mrs. 
Inchbald's  favourite  character  ;  when  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  admirable  Lewis, 
on  the  play's  reproduction  half  a  century 
since,  it  became  a  general  favourite ;  and 
when  a  proposed  revival  of  the  comedy 
was  interrupted  six  years  ago  by  the  abrupt 
termination  of  the  best  theatrical  manage- 
ment within  my  recollection,  it  was  the 
character  selected  for  personation  by  the 
great  actor  who  held  Garrick's  office  and 
power  in  the  theatre."t 


»  The  **  False  Delicacy"  of  Kelly,  and  Goldsmith's  "  Good-natured  Man,"  were 
reviewed  at  some  length  in  the  Memoires  Litteraires  dc  la  Grande  Bretagne  pour  I'an 
170'H,  edited  by  Gibbon's  friend  Mons.  Deyverdun  *  in  conjunction  with  the  historian. 
The  reviewer  takes  a  page  or  two  to  explain  the  phrase  "  Good-natured  Man." 
*'  Nous  sommea  trrs  embarrasses  a  la  rendre  aux  Fran9ois.  Le  bon  hommef — VMomme 
niCme  de  bon  natnrely  sont  dcvenus  chez  eux  des  tcrmes  dc  mepris.  Leur  homme  dt 
7nci  i/fi  ])eut  Uinir  a  I'urt,  et  leur  homme  d*es/)rit  n'cst  assurement  par  ie  Good'tuUured 
Man.  11  est  unc  disposition  que  la  l)elle  ct  simple  nature  versa  dans  nos  coenrs,  un 
penchant  a  la  bienveillance  et  a  Tomour,  un  desir  d'aimer  ct  d'etre  aim^«  C'estle 
doux  penchant  qui  porte  Thomme  a  partager  les  plaisirs,"  &c.  And  so  on  for  another 
])age,  till  the  author,  in  despair  of  explaining  the  term,  gives  examples. — **  Leshommes 
qu'ont  appelle  grands,  ont  rarement  cettc  qualite  precieuse,  cependant  on  peut  en 
citer  aux  Franc;ois  trois  dans  des  genres  diffdrens,  Henri  IV.,  Fenelon,  Moliere,  etoient 
trois  good-natured  mcn.*^  The  reviewer  then  enters  into  a  criticism  on  the  conduct 
of  the  piece,  and  a  comparison  with  Kelly's  play,  acted  at  the  same  time  at  the  other 
house,  lie  thinks  the  two  pieces  are  so  different,  that  they  each  may  possess  excel- 
lence, without  detracting  from  the  other.  But  "  Le  public  par  (it  avoir  prononc4  en 
fuvenr  de  la  Fausse  Delicatesse :  mais  nous  osons  appelier  d'unc  sentence  que  la  mode  a 
peut-^'tre  bien  plus  dict6  que  le  gofit." — Then,  ofter  mentioning  the  defects  of  Kell? 's 
])iere,  he  suys,  *'  Malgre  ces  defauts,  la  piucc  mcritoit  d^avoir  dessucces  ;  on  y  voit  des 
situations  bien  m6nag<^es  et  il  y  regne  de  I'intenH.  .  .  On  a  trouv^;  que  cct  interAt 
manquoit  a  la  comedic  dc  Mons.  Goldsmith ;  il  nous  par{it  effectivement  qu'il  en 
auroit  du  mettre  davantap;e  dans  le  principal  r6le,  ct  quVn  general  les  scenes  pou- 
voient  Hre  mieux  lic-cs.  Mais  il  s'etoit  propose  surtout  de  presenter  des  caracteres 
saiilans  et  comiques,  il  y  a  reuss^*,  du  moins  Croaker  et  Lofty  out  ils  bien  fait  rirc  ceuz 
qui  rient  encore.  Le  plus  grand  reproche  qu'on  puisse  faire  a\  la  mode,  c*est  de 
nous  ])river  de  plaisirs  dont  elle  ne  nous  dedommage  point." — Rev. 

t  \Vc  are  afraid  this  passage  will  be  rather  obscure  to  our  country  readers,  with 
whom  "  the  players  aie  no  friends."  We  who  live  nearer  the  sun,  may  confess  that 
we  are  ignorant  who  any  great  actor  is  who  now  possesses  Garrick's  office  and  power. 
By  a  great  actor  of  the  present  day  we  should  understand  Mr,  Farren.  and  no  one 
else.—  Rkv. 


On  Mons.  Deyverdun  see  Horace  Walpole's  Letters  to  Mann. 
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the  plot.  Both  in  design  and  execution  we  think  it  far  superior  to  the 
second  dramatic  production  of  his  genius.  The  former  may  be  read  with 
pleasure ;  the  other  must  depend  for  its  success  mainly  on  the  ability  of 
the  actors,  and  on  the  allurements  of  theatrical  representation.  Mr.  Forster, 
however,  is  of  a  different  opinion,  and  to  him  we  must  always  listen  with 
respect.     He  says, — 


**  Goldsmith  has  again  taken  his  stand 
on  the  sincere  broad  ground  of  character 
and  humour,  where  time  has  fixed  him 
so  firmly.  The  final  critical  yerdict  has 
passed,  which  saves  any  further  criticism 
on  this  last  legacy  of  laughter  he  was  now 
to  leave  us.  Many  are  the  sterling  come- 
dies that  hold  possession  of  the  stage, 
cleverly  exacting  much  calm  enjoyment, 


while  they  chasten  all  tendency  to  intem- 
perate mirth ;  but  the  family  of  the  Hard- 
castles,  Young  Marlow,  and  Tony  Lump- 
kin, are  not  akin  to  those.  Let  the  ma- 
nager be  chary  of  introducing  them  who 
desires  to  keep  the  enjoyment  of  his  au- 
dience within  merely  reasonable  bounds," 
&c. 


Mr.  Forster  has  also  pointed  out  the  character  of  *<  Young  Marlow  "  as 
belonging  to  as  genuine  "  light "  comedy  as  anything  in  Farquhar  and 
Vanbrugh.  This,  indeed,  is  high  praise,  for  we  consider  them  to  be  pre- 
eminently excellent  in  the  management  of  the  comic  drama ;  and  he  adds, — 


"  There  is  never  any  misgiving  about 
Goldsmith's  fun  and  enjoyment ;  it  is  not 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  any  better  thing. 
He  does  not  snatch  a  joke  out  of  a  misery, 
or  an  ugliness,  or  a  mortification,  or  any- 
thing that,  apart  from  the  joke,  would  be 
likely  to  give  pain ;  which,  with  all  his 
airy  wit  and  refinement,  was  too  much 
the  trick  of  Sheridan.    Whether  it  be  en- 


joyment or  mischief  going  on  in  one  of 
Goldsmith's  comedies,  the  predominant 
impression  is  hearty,  jovial,  and  sincere  ; 
and  nobody  feels  the  worse  when  Tony, 
after  fearful  joltings  down  Feather-b^. 
lane,  over  Up-and-down  Hill,  and  across 
Heavy-tree  Heath,  lodges  his  mother  in 
the  horse-pond.  The  laugh  clears  the  at- 
mosphere all  round  it." 


We  have  passed  over  a  large  portion  of  the  poet's  life,  and  find  ourselves 
already  with  eyes  turning  towards  that  quarter  of  it,  when  the  lengthen- 
ing shadows  give  notice  of  its  coming  decline. 

So  strong  and  vigilant  was  the  party-feeling  at  that  time,  that — 


"Suspicion  against  even  poor  Gold- 
smith, unpensioned  as  he  was,  broke 
out  on  the  appearance  of  his  English 
History.  Yet  a  more  innocent  produc- 
tion could  hardly  have  been  imagined. 
It  was  simply  a  compilation,  in  his  easy 
flowini?  style,  from  four  historians  he  im- 
partially characterised  in  his  preface,  and 
with  as  little  of  the  feeling  of  being  in- 
fluenced by  any  this  book  throughout  had 
been  written.  '  They  have  each,'  he  says, 
speaking  of  Rapin,  Carte,  Smollett,  and 
Hume,  '  their  peculiar  admirers,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  reader  is  studious  of  politi- 
cal antiquities,  fond  of  minute  anec- 
dote, a  warm  partizan,  or  a  deliberate 
reasoncr.'  Nevertheless  passages  of  very 
harmless  narrative  were  displayed  in  the 
papers  as  of  very  questionable  tendency. 


He  was  asked  if  he  meant  to  be  the  tool  of 
a  minister,  as  well  as  the  drudge  of  a  book- 
seller. He  was  reminded  that  the  favour 
of  a  generous  public  (so  generous  at 
other  people's  cost)  was  better  than  the 
best  of  pensions,  and  he  finally  was  warned 
against  betraying  his  country  *  for  base 
and  scandalous  pay.'  The  poor  publisher 
became  alarmed,  and  a  formal  defence  of 
the  book  appeared  in  the  Public  Advertiser. 
Tom  was  himself  a  critic,  and  had  taken 
the  field  full  armed  for  his  friend  (and  his 
property).  *  Have  you  seen,'  he  says,  in 
a  letter  to  Granger,  *  an  impartial  account 
of  Goldsmith's  History  of  England  ?  If 
you  want  to  know  who  was  the  writer  of  it, 
you  will  find  him  in  Russell  Street — but 


mum» 


f  >; 


Goldsmith,  however,  was  pursuing  his  labours  somewhat  removed  from 
the  strepitus  Romce,  for  he  had  taken  a  single  room  in  a  farmer's  house, 
near  the  sixth  mile-stone  on  the  Edgeware  Road  ;  here  he  was  visited  by  a 
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brother  poet,  the  translator  of  the  Lasiad  ;*  and  here  he  wae  finishing  his 
Comedy  and  beginning  his  Animated  Nature. — 


*'  The  facoi'house,"  Mr,  Forster  informs 
us,  *'  still  stands  on  a  gentle  eminence  in 
what  is  called  Hyde  Lane,  leading  to  Ken- 
ton, about  three  hundred  yards  from  Hyde 
village,  and  looking  over  a  pretty  country 
in  the  direction  of  Heodon  {  and  when  Mr. 
Prior  went  in  search  of  it  some  years  since, 
he  found  still  living  in  the  neighbourhood 
the  son  of  the  farmer  (a  Mr.  Selby)  with 
whom  the  poet  lodged,  and  in  whose 
family  the  property  of  the  house  and  farm 
remained.  He  found  traditions  of  Gold- 
smith surviving  too  :  how  he  used  now 
and  then  to  wander  into  the  kitchen  from 
his  own  room  in  fits  of  study  or  abstrac- 
tion, and  the  parlour  used  to  be  given  up 
to  him  when  he  had  visitors  to  tea ;  how 
Reynolds  and  Johnson  had  come  out  there, 
and  he  had  once  taken  the  young  folks  of 

When  Goldsmith  returned  to  town  he  wrote  to  Langton  a  letter  which 
gives  a  brief  account  of  his  manner  of  life,  and  of  his  studies  in  his  Buburbui 
retirement. 


the  farm  to  see  some  strolliDg  pUyen  at 
Hendon  ;  how  he  had  come  Home  one 
night  without  his  shoes,  having  left  them 
stuck  fast  in  a  slough )  and  how  he  had  aa 
evil  habit  of  reading  in  bed,  and  of  patting 
out  his  candle  by  flinging  bis  slipper  mt  it. 
It  is  certain  he  was  fond  of  this  hnmble 
place.  He  told  Johnson  and  Boiwdl  thai 
be  believed  the  farmer's  family  thought 
him  an  odd  character,  similar  to  that 
in  which  The  Spectator  appeared  to  bia 
landlady  and  her  children.  He  waa  The 
Gentleman.  And  so  content  for  the  pre- 
sent was  he  to  continue  here,  that  he  bad 
given  up  a  summer  visit  into  Lincolnshire, 
proposed  in  company  with  Reynoldi,  to 
see  their  friend  Langton  in  his  new  charac- 
ter of  Benedict.'' 


IC 


'My  dear  Sir, — Since  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  last,  I  have  been  almost  wholly 
in  the  country  at  a  farmer's  house  quite 
alone,  trying  to  write  a  comedy.  It  is 
now  finished ;  but  when  or  how  it  will  be 
acted,  or  whether  it  will  be  acted  at  all, 
are  questions  I  cannot  resolve.  I  am, 
therefore,  so  much  employed  upon  that, 
that  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  putting 
off  my  intended  visit  to  Lincolnshire  for 
this  season.  Reynolds  is  just  returned 
from  Paris,  and  finds  himself  now  in  the 
case  of  a  truant  that  must  make  up  for 
his  idle  time  by  diligence.  We  have  there- 
fore agreed  to  postpone  our  journey  till 
next  summer,  wnen  we  hope  to  have  the 
honour  of  waiting  upon  Lady  Rothes  and 
you,  and  staying  double  the  time  of  our 
late  intended  visit.  We  often  meet,  and 
never  without  remembering  you.  I  see 
Mr.  Beauclerc  very  often,  both  in  town 
and  country.  He  is  now  going  directly 
forward  to  become  a  second  Boyle,  deep 
in  chemistry  and  physics.  Johnson  has 
been  down  on  a  visit  to  a  country  parson, 
Doctor  Taylor,  and  is  returned  to  his  old 
haunts  at  Mrs.  Thrale's.  Burke  is  a  farmer, 
en  atlejidant  a  better  place ;  but  visiting 
about  too.  Every  soul  it  a  visiting  about 
and  merry  but  myae\ft  and  that  it  hard  too. 


at  I  have  been  trying  these  three  mtmike 
to  do  something  to  make  people  tmiph. 
There  have  I  been  strolling  about  the 
hedges,  studying  jests  with  a  most  tragical 
countenance.  The  Natural  History  la 
about  half  finished,  and  I  will  shortly 
finish  the  rest.  God  knows  I  am  tired  of 
this  kind  of  finishing,  which  is  but  bungling 
work,  and  that  not  so  much  my  fault  aa 
the  fault  of  my  scurvy  circumstances. 
They  begin  to  talk  in  town  of  the  Oppoti- 
tion's  gaining  ground ;  the  cry  of**  Liberty  ** 
is  still  as  loud  as  ever.  I  have  pub- 
lished, or  Davies  has  published  for  me,  an 
"  Abridgment  of  the  History  of  England,*' 
for  which  I  have  been  a  good  deal  abused 
in  the  newspapers,  for  betraying  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people.  God  knows  I  had  no 
thought  for  or  against  liberty  in  my  head, 
my  whole  aim  being  to  make  up  a  book 
of  a  decent  size,  that,  as  'Squire  Richard 
says,  would  do  no  harm  to  nobody.  How- 
ever tbey  set  me  down  as  an  arrant  Tory, 
and  consequently  an  honest  man.  When 
you  come  to  look  at  any  part  of  it  you'll 
say  that  I  am  a  sore  Whig.  God  blesa 
you,  and  with  my  most  respectful  com- 
pliments to  her  ladyship,  I  remain,  dear 
Sir,  your  most  affectionate  humble  servaat, 
OLivica  Goldsmith." 


"^  Mickle  in  his  Dissertation  prefixed  to  the  Lusiad,  after  adding  Dr.  Johnson  to  the 
number  of  those  whose  kindness  for  the  man  and  good  wishes  for  Uie  translator  call  for 
his  sincercst  gratitude,  says,  *'  Nor  must  a  tribute  to  the  memory  qfDr,  Goldemiik  ke 
neglected.  He  saw  a  part  of  this  version,  but  he  cannot  now  receive  the  thanki  of  the 
translator. " — Rav. 
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The  sun  of  genius  was  sinking  fast,  wearied  and  worn  out  through  its 
long  progress  in  darkness  and  distress. 


"Yet  before  he  died,  and  from  the 
depth  of  that  distress,  his  genius  flashtd 
forth  once  more.  Johnson  had  returned  to 
town  after  his  three  months*  tour  in  the 
Hebrides.  Parliament  had  again  brought 
Burke  to  town ;  Richard  Burke  was  in 
London  on  the  eye  of  his  return  to 
Grenada.  The  old  dining  party  had  re- 
sumed their  meetings  at  the  St.  James's 
Coffee  House,  and  out  of  these  meetings 
sprang  Retaliation,*  More  than  one 
writer  has  professed  to  describe  the  par- 
ticular scene  from  which  it  immediately 
rose,  but  their  accounts  are  not  to  be  re- 
conciled with  what  is  certainly  known. 
Cumberland's  is  pure  romance ;  the 
poem  itself,  however,  with  what  was  pre- 
fixed to  it  when  published,  sufficiently  ex* 
plains  its  own  origin.    What  had  formerly 


been  abrupt  and  strange  in  Goldsmith's 
manners  had  now  so  visibly  increased,  as 
to  become  matter  of  increased  sport  to 
such  as  were  ignorant  of  its  cause ;  and  a 
proposition,  made  at  one  of  the  dinners 
when  he  was  absent,  to  write  a  series  of 
epitaphs  upon  him  (his  '  country  dialect/ 
and  his  awkward  person),  was  agreed  to 
and  put  in  practice  by  several  of  the 
guests.  The  active  aggressors  appear  to 
have  been  Garrick,  Dr.  Barnard,  Richard 
Burke,  and  Caleb  Whitefoord.  Cumber- 
land says,  he  too  wrote  an  epitaph,  but  it 
was  complimentary  and  grave,  and  hence 
the  grateful  return  he  received.  None 
were  actually  preserved  but  Garrick's  ; 
but  it  will  indicate  what  was  doubtless 
(unless  the  exception  of  Cumberland  be 
admitted)  the  tone  of  all. 


Here  lies  poet  Goldsmith,  for  shortness  called  Noll, 
Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  but  talked  like  poor  Poll. 


This,  with  the  rest,  was  read  to  Gold- 
smith when  he  next  appeared  at  the  St. 
James's  Coffee  House.  *  The  Doctor  was 
called  on  for  Retaliation,*  says  the  friend 
who  published  the  poem  with  that  name, 
'  and  at  their  next  meeting  produced  the 
following,  which  I  think  adds  one  leaf  to 
his  immortal  wreath.*  It  is  possible  he 
may  have  been  asked  to  retaliate,  but  not 
likely ;  very  certainly,  however,  the  poem 
was  not  produced  at  the  next  meeting. 
It  was  unfinished  when  he  died.  But  frag- 
ments of  it,  as  written  from  time  to  time, 
appear  to  have  been  handed  about ;  and 
it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  masterly  lines 


on  Garrick  were  known  some  time  be- 
fore the  others.  This  was  a  subject 
he  had  studied  thoroughly,  most  familiar 
had  he  reason  to  be  with  its  lights  and 
shadows  ;  very  ample  and  various  had  been 
his  personal  experience  of  both ;  and 
whether  anger  or  adulation  should  at 
last  predominate,  the  reader  of  this 
narrative  of  his  life  has  had  abundant 
means  of  determining.  But  neither  were 
visible  in  the  character  of  Garrick.  In- 
dignation makes  verses,  says  the  poet ; 
yet  will  the  verses  be  all  the  better,  in 
proportion  as  the  indignation  is  not  seen. 
The  Garrick  lines  are  quite  perfect  writ- 


*  We  think   the  hint  of  the  commencing  part  of  Retaliation  was  suggested  by 
Motteux's  prologue  to  Farquhar's  Inconstant,  beginning — 

Like  hangry  guests,  a  sitting  audience  looks  ; 
Plays  are  like  snppers,  poets  are  the  cooks. 
Each  act  a  course,  each  scene  a  different  dish,  &c. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Satire's  the  same,  high-season'd,  sharp,  and  rough  ; 
Kind  masks  and  beaus,  I  hope  you're  pepper-proof. 
•  •  .  *  • 

Farce  is  the  hasty- pudding  of  the  stage. 
This  night  we'll  hope  you'll  an  Inconstant  hear ; 
Wild  fowl  is  lik'd  in  play-house  all  the  year. 
Yet  since  each  mind  betrays  a  different  taste, 
And  every  dish  scarce  pleases  every  guest, 
If  aught  you  relish,  do  not  d — n  the  rest,  &c. 

Faithful  to  the  character  given  of  him  in  his  epitaph,  Goldsmith  has  adorned  and  im- 
proved the  rough  sketch  of  the  older  poet  and  dramatist.  Has  it  been  remarked  (we 
ask,  for  so  much  has  been  written  on  Goldsmith  that  we  presume  no  gleanings  are  left) 
that  the  title  of  his  play,  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  is  taken  from  a  line  of  Dryden's, 

But  kneels  to  conquer,  and  but  ttoopa  to  rise  ?-*Rbt. 
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ing.  Without  anger,  the  satire  is  finisihed, 
keen,  and  uncompromismg :  the  wit  is 
adorned  by  most  discriminating  praise; 
and  the  truth  is  all  the  more  merciless  for 
exquisite  good  manners  and  good  taste. 
The  epitaph  writers  might  well  be  alarmed. 
Dean  Barnard  and  Whitefoord  deprecated 
Goldsmith's  wrath,  in  verses  that  still 
exist ;  and  the  flutter  of  fear  became  very 
perceptible.  ^  Retaliation^*  says  Walter 
Scott, '  had  the  effect  of  placing  the  au- 
thor on  a  more  equal  footing  with  his  so- 


ciety than  he  had  ever  before  aaniined.' 
Fear  might  doubtless  have  had  that  effect, 
if  Goldsmith  could  have  visited  St.  James' 
Street  again  ;  but  a  sterner  invitation 
awaited  him.  Allusions  to  Kenrick  show 
he  was  still  writing  his  retaliatory  epi- 
taphs in  the  middle  of  February  ;  such  of 
them  as  escaped  during  his  progress  were 
limited  to  very  few  of  his  acquaintance ; 
and,  when  the  publication  of  the  poem 
challenged  wider  respect  for  the  writert 
the  writer  had  been  a  week  in  his  grave.'' 


After  quoting  the  lines  on  Garrick,  which  are  indeed  most  finished  and 
perfect,  the  biographer  goes  on  to  observe, — 


''  The  plan  of  the  poem,  it  is  evident, 
grew  far  beyond  its  original  purpose,  as, 
*  with  chaos  and  blunders  encircling  his 
head,'  poor  Goldsmith  continued  to  work 
at  it.     It  became  something  better  than 


*  retaliation.'  In  the  last  lines,  on  which 
he  is  said  to  have  been  engaged  when  hit 
fatal  illness  seized  him,  was  the  gratitude 
of  a  life.  They  will  help  to  keep  Reynolds 
immortal. 


Here  Reynolds  is  laid,  and,  to  tell  you  my  mind, 

He  has  not  left  a  wiser  or  better  behind. 

His  pencil  was  striking,  resistless,  and  grand  ; 

His  manners  were  gentle,  complying,  and  bland ; 

Still  bom  to  improve  us  in  every  part. 

His  pencil  our  faces,  his  manners  our  heart. 

To  coxcombs  averse,  yet  most  civilly  steering, 

When  they  judged  without  skill  he  was  still  hard  of  hearing  : 

When  they  talked  of  their  Raphaels,  Correggios,  and  stuff, 

He  shifted  his  trumpet,*  and  only  took  snuff. 

By  flattery  unspoiled  .... 

The  description  of  Sir  Joshua's  pencil  is  surely  not  very  happy ;  for 
grandeur  was  not  its  characteristicf  and  *'  resistless  "  might  be  changed  for  a 
better  word ;  we  think  also  that  the  true  features  of  Burke's  portrait  are 
altogether  missed.  However  these  are  the  latest  productions  of  the  poet's 
genius,  for  his  illness  commenced  in  the  middle  of  March,  1774. 


**  Some  little  time  before,  he  had  gone 
to  his  Edgeware  lodging,  to  pursue  his 
labours  undisturbed.  Here,  at  length,  he 
had  finished  the  Animated  Nature  (his 
last  letter  was  to  a  publisher,  Mr.  Nourse, 
who  had  bought  Griffin's  original  interest, 
asking  him  to  allow  *  his  friend  Griffin'  to 
purchase  back  a  portion  of  the  copyright ; 
thanking  him,  at  the  same  time,  for  an 
'  over-payment,'  which  in  consideration 
of  the  completion,  and  its  writer's  neces- 
sities, Mr.  Nourse  had  consented  to  make  ; 
and  throwing  out  an  idea  of  extending  the 


work  into  the  vegetable  and  fossil  king- 
doms.) Here,  too,  he  was  completing  tbe 
Grecian  History,  making  another  Abridg- 
ment of  English  History  for  schools,  tnni- 
lating  Scarron's  Comic  Romance,  revising 
(for  the  moderate  payment  of  five  guineas, 
vouchsafed  by  James  Dodsley)  a  new  edi- 
tion of  his  Inquiry  into  Polite  Learning, 
labouring  to  bring  into  shape  the  comrn- 
lation  on  Experimental  I^ilosophy,  whfdi 
had  been  begun  eight  years  before,  writing 
his  Retaliation,  and  making  new  resolves 
for  the  future.     Such  was  the  end  of  nn- 


*  Compare  a  passage  in  La  Vie  de  Le  Sage, — **  II  fkisoit  usage  d'un  comet  (an 
trumpet)  qu'il  appelloit  son  bienfaiteur.  Quand  jc  tronve,  disait  il,  des  visages  nou- 
veaux,  et  que  j'espere  rencontrir  des  gens  d'esprit,  je  tiens  mon  comet ;  qwand  ce  mmi 
det  eotttje  le  restervif  etje  les  defie  de  m'ennuyer,  — Rev. 

t  Mrs.  Piozzi  used  to  give,  as  an  instance  of  the  danger  of  ironyt  the  character  of 
Cumberland  in  Goldsmith's  Retaliation,  which  had,  by  all  who  did  not  know  the  Doctor, 
been  taken  for  serious  commendation.  He  drew  the  characters  which  were  to  mead 
the  hearts  of  the  community,  not  from  his  contemporaries,  but  from  himself  !<— dee 
Boaden's  Life  of  Kemble,  i.  438. — Riv. 
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wearying  and  sordid  toil,  to  which  even  complete  ;  and  in  the  same  miserable  la- 
his  six  years'  term  of  established  fame  had  hour  wherein  it  had  begun  it  was  to  close/' 
brought  him.    The  cycle  of  his  life  was 

We  must  now  draw  our  quotations  to  a  close,  and  take  our  leave  of  the 
subject  with  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  discriminating  as  well  as  indul- 
gent critics  of  our  days,  on  Goldsmith's  poetry.  His  language  will  be 
found  a  little  more  moderate  and  measured  in  its  amount  of  praise  than 
that  to  which  we  have  been  lately  accustomed,  and  we  think  perhaps  hardly 
does  justice  to  the  native  graces  of  Goldsmith's  genius,  and  particularly  to 
the  charming  simplicity  and  unaffected  elegance  of  his  style.  And  this  was 
the  more  deserving  of  approbation,  as  he  had  some  models  of  a  very  differ- 
ent kind  before  him,  which  the  public  had  learned  to  suffer  if  not  to  admire, 
and  when  the  music  of  Addison's  periods,  that  once  charmed  the  ear  and 
satisfied  the  taste,  had  died  away  and  were  forgotten.  Another  style  had 
succeeded,  claiming  admiration  for  its  foreign  idioms,  its  ornate  phrases, 
and  its  laboured  language.  When  a  publisher  of  that  day  was  objecting  to 
an  author  that  his  expressions  were  very  violent  and  uncouth,  with  a 
dignified  air  he  looked  at  him  and  said,  <<  George,  that  is  what  we  call 
writing." 

"  Goldsmith  and  Gray,"  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  "  the  most  cele- 
brated poets  of  the  same  period,  were  writers  unequal  in  genius,  but  still 
more  dissimilar  in  their  taste.  They  were  as  distinct  from  each  other  as 
two  writers  can  be  who  are  both  within  the  sphere  of  classical  writing. 
Goldsmith  was  the  most  natural  of  cultivated  poets.  Though  he  retained 
the  cadence,  he  softened  and  varied  the  style  of  his  master.  Pope.  His 
ideas  are  often  common-place,  and  his  language  slovenly  ;  but  his  simpli- 
city and  tenderness  will  always  continue  to  render  him  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  our  poets.  Whatever  excellence  he  possesses  is  genuine, 
neither  the  result  of  affectation,  nor  even  of  effort.  Few  writers  have  so 
much  poetry  with  so  little  grace.  His  prose  is  of  a  pure  school,  but  not 
of  sufficient  elegance  to  atone  for  the  substantial  defects  of  his  writings, 
except,  indeed,  in  one  charming  novel,  in  which,  if  he  had  more  abstained 
from  common-place  declamation,  less  indulged  his  propensity  to  broad 
farce,  and  not  at  last  hurried  his  personages  out  of  their  difficulties  with 
improbable  confusion,  he  would  have  reached  nearly  the  highest  rank  in 
that  species  of  composition." 

Goldsmith  died  on  4th  April,  ,1774,  lamented  even  to  tears  by  those 
who  had  most  intimately  known  him.  At  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  epitaph  was  written  by  Johnson,  at  the  request  of  the  subscribers, 
who  objected  to  the  use  of  the  Latin  language  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  an  eminent  English  writer  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  observation 
was  made  on  the  purity  or  correctness  of  the  writing  itself.  The  expression 
"  Tetigit"  has  been  objected  to,  as  unauthorised  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
used,  and  another  word  or  words  have  been  proposed.  With  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  such  as  enabled  him  to  compose  in  it  with 
facility,  Johnson  had  never  paid  much  attention  to  the  minute  points  of 
elegance  or  correctness,  or  entered  into  the  province  of  verbal  criticism  in 
the  dead  languages.  Doctor  Parr  once  told  us  in  conversation  that  Johnson 
was  a  good  judge  of  Latin  style,  though  he  did  not  himself  compose  with  the 
desired  accuracy  ;  and  he  said  one  day  with  a  laugh,  alluding  to  this  epitaph, 
"  there  is  a  little  mistake  in  the  Latin  of  that,'*     In  respect,  however,  to 
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the  word  in  question,  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  may  not  unsucoessfuUy  be 
defended.  Cicero  has,  "  Nequc  omnia  dicam,  at  leviter  unumquodque 
tafigam"  (Pro  lloscio),  and  Terence  "  Ubi  Aristoteles  ista  tetigii** 
(  Phormio) ;  but  whether  the  second  "  tetigit"  is  right  in  its  mood,  may  be 
questioned ;  and  certainly  the  <'  Monumentum "  in  good  structure  of 
language  is  too  far  removed  from  the  commencing  words,  which  depend  on 
it.  In  the  Greek  lines  the  quantity  given  to  oXi^apoio  is  quite  arbitrary, 
and  there  seems  an  impropriety  in  the  use  of  (j^vtris  without  the  article. 
lu  English  it  may  run  thus, — 

Stranger,  the  tomb  inscribed  with  Goldsmith's  name 

Forbids  with  careless  feet  his  dust  to  tread  ; 
Who  nature  love,  the  muse,  or  deeds  of  fame, 

Will  weep  their  poet  and  historian  dead. 

But  let  us  escape  from  these  gloomy  shades  and  monuments  of  death' 
and  rise  up  into  a  purer  and  brighter  atmosphere, 

Largior  hie  campos  eether  et  lumine  vestit 
Purpureo,  &c. 

where  genius  lives  in  the  immortality  it  has  formed  for  itself ;  and  let  us 
once  more,  before  the  latest  page  is  closed,  enjoy  some  tender  recollections 
of  that  transitory  life  which  has  just  passed  in  brief  review  before  us. 
Perhaps  there  are  few  which  are  more  full  of  instruction  and  interest,  for 
we  watch  this  child  of  nature  in  his  strange  erratic  path  with  curious 
sympathy.  Amidst  all  his  errors  we  see  his  memory  fully  redeemed,  and 
little  that  the  severest  moralist  could  blame,  except  those  blemishes  that 
lay  on  the  very  surface  of  the  mind,  and  when  they  are  removed  we  find 
in  the  depth  of  his  nature  feelings  generous  and  good,  a  temper  open  and 
unsuspicious,  and  a  humane,  tender,  and  affectionate  heart,  engaging  amidst 
all  his  eccentricities,  and  easily  pardoned  amidst  his  acknowledged  errors. 
That  rarest  of  the  divine  gifts,  the  poetical  faculty,  sometimes  steps  singly 
into  her  human  habitation,  and  sometimes  comes  attended  with  her  sister 
train  of  congenial  graces ;  but  Goldsmith  is  one  of  those  many  children  of 
genius  to  whom  the  gift  of  wisdom  was  denied,  and  who  in  their  excitable 
temperament,  frank,  joyous,  and  unreserved  by  nature,  did  not  possess  "a 
learned  spirit  of  human  dealings."  Of  his  poetry,  it  is  sufficient  praise  to 
say,  that  it  is  among  the  most  popular  in  our  language,  an  estimation 
justly  acquired  by  its  qualities  of  simplicity  of  thought  and  clearness  of 
expression :  thus  its  impressions  are  firmly  fixed  in  our  memory,  and  its 
images  faithfully  reflected  in  our  breast.  Goldsmith  had  more  love  of 
nature  than  Pope,  more  imagination  than  Crabbe,  more  select  and  finished 
language  than  Cowpcr,  and  a  more  pure,  natural,  and  easier  expression 
than  Gray.  I  lis  subjects  were  happily  chosen  and  judiciously  treated. 
We  know  no  poet,  except  among  the  greatest,  the  loss  of  whose  writingrs 
would  be  more  severely  or  more  generally  felt.  In  the  balance  of  excel- 
lence, the  graceful  and  the  tender  were  united  to  a  loftier  and  more  contem- 
plative vein.  The  subject  and  style  are  suited  to  each  other ;  and  a  sweet, 
tender  air  of  melancholy  and  pensive  reflection  soft;ens  and  harmonizes  the 
whole,  producing  its  many  pleasing  impressions  on  the  heart.  His  cba- 
ract(»rs  are  not  ungracefully  exaggerated,  nor  his  descriptions  unnecessarily 
prolonged.  With  a  happy  reserve,  the  pencil  is  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the 
intended  effect  is  produwd  and  the  moral  design  completed.  We  feel  too 
that  the  poetical  stream  has  issued  from  a  pure  and  native  souroei  and 
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owes  little  to  any  foreign  influence.  It  requires  no  learning  to  understand 
its  allusions,  or  to  feel  its  1>eauties ;  it  proceeds  from  no  particular  system, 
it  issues  out  of  no  prevailing  school.  Unlike  some  later  styles  of  poetry, 
it  is  never  fantastic  in  its  images,  harsh  in  its  structure,  or  quaint  and 
obscure  in  its  expression ;  but  it  is  founded  on  nature  and  refined  by  taste, 
and  there  is  in  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  its  descriptions,  and  in  the 
tenderness  of  its  feelings,  that  which  shows  a  real  and  genuine  sympathy 
with  the  scenes  of  humble  life  that  are  the  favourite  subject  of  delineation, 
a  hearty  delight  in  its  enjoyments,  and  an  affectionate  compassion  for  its 
su£ferings  and  wrongs.  Poetry  like  this  no  change  of  taste  and  no  pro- 
gression of  time  will  impair. 

Hsec  placuit  semel,  haec  decies  repetita  placebit. 


Extracts  from  the  Portfolio  of  a  Man  of  the  World* 
{Continued from  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  157.) 

1823.  *  ♦  ♦  *  has  just  been  here,  and  I  was  talking  over  Rogers  with 
him,  and  the  Prometheus  of  Shelley,  and  of  his  death.  •  *  *  ♦  had  seen 
him  not  many  months  before,  and  he  spoke  much  of  his  unfortunate  circum- 
stances, his  folly,  his  genius,  his  evil  use  of  it,  his  charm  of  mind  and 
manner,  his  pleasing  gaiety,  his  inexhaustible  activity  of  mind  and  body, 
his  mechanical  ingenuity,  his  workshop  study,  and  all  the  inventions 
upon  which  he  was 'always  employed.  Of  his  sudden  and  awful  end — 
snatched  away  at  once  from  life  by  those  elements  he  had  delighted  to 
deify — of  the  finding  of  his  body.  To  look  upon  the  lifeless  clay  is  always 
appaUing ;  but  what  is  it  when  one  looks  at  what  is  left  by  such  a  spirit, 
the  all  that  remains,  inanimate  matter,  and  when  one  thinks  of  what  was 
and  what  is  now  the  mind,  the  thought,  the  life  that  was  so  alive,  so 
triumphant  in  its  vitality,  so  individual  and  yet  so  bent  upon  denying  that 
individuality,  that  soul  which  was  so  singular,  so  completely  him,  and  him 
alone  ?  He  made  his  own  fate,  and  he  suffered  for  it ;  but  he  did  much 
worse, — he  made  the  fate  of  what  survives  him,  and  profaned  his  genius 
with  a  taint  that  poisons  all  he  has  produced,  and  strangely  contradicts 
his  so  boasted  benevolence  of  purpose  ! 

*  *  *  *  shewed  me  •*  The  Age  of  Bronze,"  and  asked  if  I  thought  it  was 
Byron's  ?  I  think  not:  an  imitation,  I  should  say,  not  alarming  to  the 
imitated ;  no  danger  of  a  successful  rival.  However,  «  *  *  *  thinks  it  is 
Lord  Byron's,  and  I  read  the  last  published  cantos,  6,  7,  and  8,  of  Don 
Juan  to  compare.  The  study  of  these  witty,  worthless  pages,  only  con- 
firmed my  opinion.  Voltaire's  Taureau  Blanc,  or  his  Les  Oreilles  de  Milord 
Chesterfield,  are  not  as  witty,  but  about  as — there  is  but  one  word  to 
apply  to  Don  Juan — blackguard.  And  I  took  up  to  sweeten  my  imagina- 
tion Rogers's  Italy,  and  I  could  not  have  chosen  better.  It  is  so  elegant 
and  gentlemanlike.  Some  one  told  me  it  was  like  a  pearl  necklace,  of 
which  the  string  was  broke  ;  but  the  pearls  are  very  beautiful  individually ; 
not  comparable,  however,  to  our  old  favourite  ITie  Pleasures  of  Memory, 
of  which  the  versification  is  so  harmonious,  and  the  idea  so  touching,  so 
true.  Of  course,  in  such  a  poem  as  Italy  there  can  be  nothing  that  comes 
so  home  to  the  heart  as  the  pleasing  melancholy  of  domestic  memorieSf 
but  the  author  has  quitted  his  finished  and  rhythmical  lines  for  the  broken 
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and  unmusical  measure  adopted  by  some  of  the  modern  school ;  unlike 
Shelley,  whose  versification,  though  so  inferior  to  the  polished  finish  of 
Rogers's  early  style,  is  still  perfect  rhythm.  "  Italy  "  is  in  a  halting  measure, 
which  stops  its  own  flow  ;  and  the  old  story  of  the  lady  locked  up  in  the 
trunk,  which  I  hear  every  one  praise,  appears  to  me  very  flat  and  prosaic  : 
but  this  is  not  the  taste  of  the  day ;  and  the  whole  of  the  poem  is  graceful 
and  classical,  and  altogether^  in  spite  of  his  fashion-fearing  measure, 
worthy  of  the  author. 

Went  to  hear  Irving.  I  had  heard -Chalmers,  and  his  coarse  accent  and 
strong  powers  produced  the  most  powerful  effect ;  it  might  not  be  finished 
eloquence,  but  it  was  truth  ;  it  was  sincere,  and  went  to*  the  heart.  Mr. 
Irving's  is  finer  eloquence — ^very  fine  were  some  passages  of  his  to-day. 
There  was  one  on  the  "  worm  that  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  that  is  not 
quenched,"  in  which  he  described  the  gradual  and  increasing  remorse  of  a 
criminal — "  When  the  first  troubled  sleep  after  the  dreadful  crime  shall 
break,  with  a  start  at  the  first  light  of  day,  and  feel  that  another  day  can 
never  rise  as  yesterday  arose  upon  him,  innocent.  The  worm  that  never 
dieth  has  begun  its  torture.  He  rises,  he  goes  about  as  another ;  he  is 
like  others  in  the  business  of  life,  and  the  day  is  done  ;  he  lays  him  down 
to  rest — To  rest  ?  to  rest  ?  there  is  no  rest  for  him  !  It  is  the  darkness 
of  night.  Is  he  alone  ?  it  is  dark,  it  is  silent,  no  voice  heard,  no  sound,  no 
sight.  Is  he  alone  ?  No,  there  is  with  him  his  conscience  !  what  voice 
does  it  utter  ?  what  sound  does  it  whisper  ?  what  sight  does  it  present  to 
his  mind*s  eye  ?  His  crime  !  The  fire  that  is  never  quenched  has  begyn 
to  bum  within.  That  night,  and  another  day,  and  another  night  may  pass, 
and  in  excess,  or  in  excitement,  or  in  labour,  he  may  still  the  gnawing 
pang,  or  stifle  the  devouring  pain,  but  it  is  there.  It  has  begun,  it  goes 
on,  it  increases  ;  day  brings  no  respite ;  through  all  that  he  can  do,  or  all 
that  he  can  think,  and  with  all  that  numbers,  and  noise,  and  the  cheerfiil 
light  of  day  can  do,  he  feels  the  worm  for  ever  busy  at  his  heart, — ^the 
inward  flame  that  *  never  can  be  quenched.'  Night  brings  no  relief — 
that  long,  long  sleepless  agony  of  hours — the  burthen  of  them  is  intole- 
rable.— '  Death,  death,'  he  says, — *  death  only  can  release  me  !* 

"Death!  *  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul  shall  be  rcKjuired  of  thee,' 
and  you  shall  know  what  is  that  death  on  which  you  call.  You  shall 
know,  indeed,  what  is  this  worm  that  gnaweth  at  your  heart ;  what  is 
this  flame  that  devours  you.  Alive,  you  could  for  a  space  assuage,  or  stilly 
or  lull,  or  drown  the  agony  ;  sleep  might,  hardly  won,  annihilate  for  some 
brief  hours  the  torture  of  your  suffering.  But  now  you  know  that 
there  is  no  change,  no  rest,  no  respite  ;  now  death  has  come,  this  finite 
world  is  finished,  and  that  which  is  eternal  has  begun  ;  and  now  you  feel 
what  that  eternal  is  I  No  change,  no  rest,  no  respite ;  for  there  <  their 
worm  dieth  not,  and  their  fire  is  not  quenched.'  Aye  !  there  it  works, 
and  gnaws,  and  ceases  not ;  then  come  in  ceaseless  round  the  <  Why  did  I 
do  it  ?'  the  <  What  was  the  temptation  ?'  the  *  Oh,  if  I  had  but ' — the 
<  Oh,  had  I  stopped  there.'  And  then  begins  again,  '  Ah  !  why  did  I 
do  it  ?  What  was  the  temptation  ?'  And  *  the  worm  ceaseth  not ;'  ceaseth 
not,  ceaseth  not  I  never,  never  !  The  never-ceasing  conscience,  memory 
brings  ever  on  and  on,  and  round  and  round,  ever,  ever  on  and  on,  and 
round  and  round, — ^his  merry  childhood,  fond  parents,  happy  playmates,-— 
Innocence  I  And  then  comes  Guilt,  and  then  Remorse ;  and  burning,  brand*' 
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ing,  cauterizing,  on  it  goes,  *  their  flame  is  never  quenched.*  What  was  that 
hope  of  happiness,  what  was  that  calm,  that  rest,  that  innocence  ?  Heaven  ! 
What  is  this  end  of  guilt,  what  is  this  agony,  this  torture,  this  worm  that 
gnaws,  this  fire  that  is  always  devouring  and  never  consuming,  which  is 
for  ever  and  ever  ?  This  is  Hell  !  This  is  where  in  your  agony  you 
behold  the  innocent,  the  happy,  the  blessed ;  those  that  you  might  have 
been  with,  those  where  there  is  no  sorrow,  no  pain  ;  where  the  weary  are 
at  rest — at  rest,  at  rest,  for  ever  I  And  in  your  agony  you  look  at  these, 
and  at  that  gulf  between,  that  never  can  be  passed,  and  feel  yourself  in 
Hell,  *  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  their  fire  is  not  quenched.'  *' 

The  women  were  all  in  tears,  and  the  men  grew  pale ;  but  there  was 
a  theatrical  air  in  the  performer ;  it  was  all  so  got  up.  There  was  some- 
thing, too,  in  the  man's  countenance  very  revolting.  I  was  glad  to  have 
heard  and  seen  him,  but  I  never  wish  to  hear  or  see  him  again. 

July  23.  Read  Reginald  Dalton,  by  the  author  of  Valerius  ;  delighted. 
Felt  quite  at  home  at  Oxford,  though  the  town  and  gown  riots  are  rather 
overdone  ;  but  the  generous  spirit  of  the  young  men,  the  manly,  dashing, 
reckless  feelings  of  the  place,  are  nobly  drawn,  and  the  whole  book  is 
interesting,  and  entertaining ;  rather  lengthy  perhaps,  but  a  capital  novel. 

Looking  over  old  family  papers  with  Edward,  found  another  of  — — 'g 
old  note-books.  The  date  had  disappeared  with  the  cover,  and  several  of 
the  pages,  but  it  seemed  older  than  what  I  found  some  time  ago,  which  was 
in  Perceval's  time.  The  first  I  found  was  of  a  case  in  which  he  heard 
Erskine  plead.  It  was  a  will  case,  in  which  the  testator  had  left  his  pro- 
perty to  found  a  school  in  his  native  place.  The  nearest  of  kin,  who, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  a  distant  relation,  endeavoured  to  break  the 
will.     Erskine  was  for  the  defence. 

The  fine  figure,  studied  attitude,  graceful  action,  and  brilliant  eye 
marked  the  man  of  genius.  He  replied  to  the  arguments  of  the  counsel 
against  the  will,  who  had  endeavoured  to  prove  undue  influence,  and  to 
shew  that,  though  the  claimant  was  a  distant  relation,  he  was  not  unknown 
to  the  testator. 

"  The  evidence,"  he  said,  "  goes  to  prove  that  this  third  cousin  was 
known  to  and  had  been  seen  by  the  testator ;  be  it  so.  Is  affection  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  third  cousin  ? 
The  testator,  gentlemen,  you  will  observe  was  not  a  Scotchman,  his  was 
not  necessarily  that  boundless  force  of  kindred  tie  which  can  in  Scotland — 

*  Take  every  clansman  in  of  every  kind ;' 

This  was  an  Englishman  :  he  had  not  been  brought  up  on  the  principle 
that  every  yellow-haired  Sandie  or  high-cheeked  Jamie  that  bore  his  name, 
or  his  mother's  name,  or  who  was  fifth  cousin  once  removed  to  his  great- 
grandfather's nephew  by  the  mother's  side,  had  an  undoubted  claim  to  his 
kindness — and  his  cash,  if  he  had  any.  The  maker  of  this  will  was  an 
English  country  gentleman  :  his  family  was  good  and  his  possessions  not 
large ;  but  he  appears  to  have  lived  in  an  easy  and  comfortable  manner. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  in  sound  mind ;  for,  though  his  illness 
appears  to  have  been  long  and  painful,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  of  a  nature 
to  weaken  his  intellects.  Nor  was  this  will  made  on  his  deathbed.  It  is 
dated  a  year  previous  to  his  decease.  Various  evidence  had  however  been 
brought  forward  to  shew  the  eccentric  turn  of  his  mind.     Who  is  the 
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judge  of  what  is  commonplace  aiid  ordinary,  and  what  is  out  of  the  common^ 
the  extraordhiary,  the  eccentric  ?  What  is  the  standard  ?  How  far 
is  this  to  extend  ?  What  are  these  bomids  set  to  freedom  of  action  ? 
Where  then  is  English  freedom  ?  In  England  every  man's  house  is  his 
castle — his  own ;  no  man  can  interfere  with  the  possession.  And  are  his 
thoughts,  his  actions,  to  be  less  free  ?  Are  they  to  be  the  possession  of  every 
by-stander — the  sport  of  every  neighbour — to  be  spied,  and  watched,  and 
reported  by  every  footman  or  waiting  maid  ?  And,  when  reported,  who  are 
those  that  are  to  decide  on  the  ordinary  or  extraordinary  of  these  thonghts, 
words,  and  actions  ?  Twelve  men  taken  at  hazard.  Are  eleven  of  Uiose 
men  taken  at  hazard  the  ordinary  or  extraordinary  ?  Are  two  or  three 
— arc  they  all,  exactly  alike  ?  Plave  none  of  them  any  one  peculiarity  ? 
Are  they  not  different  in  face  and  feature ;  has  not  each  a  distinctive  coun- 
tenance ?  (It  was  amusing  here  to  see  the  jury  looking  at  each  other,  as  if 
to  see  what  were  their  distinctive  countenances.)  Has  not  each  of  them 
his  own  character,  his  own  peculiarity,  his  own  idiosyncracy  ?  And  yet  they 
are  to  pronounce  whether  the  maker  of  this  will  was  anything  eccentric^* 
eccentric  from  what  ? — different  from  them  ?  They  are  each  different 
from  each.  Docs  not  one  love  pig  with  prune  sauce  ?  Another  cannot  abide 
the  smell  of  pork ;  a  third  likes  his  mutton  old — another  young ;  this 
fancies  port — and  that  prefers  shrub-punch.  Which  is  to  be  the  rul^-^ 
which  the  exception  ?  A,  B,  and  C  are  given  in  algebraic  form  as  the 
known,  and  ^,  ^,  and  z  the  unknown  of  the  equation  ;  but  in  the  equation  of 
human  characters  where  are  the  A,  B,  C — who  is  the  known — what  is  the 
certain  ?  x  has  a  taste  for  keeping  himters ;  shall  he  be  called  eccentric 
by  ijy  because  y  prefers  keeping  old  books  ?  Or  shall  x  and  y  condemn  jt, 
because  he  likes  to  keep  half-a-dozen  poor  people  from  starvation  ?  Shall 
X  declare  that  ^  is  a  madman,  because,  though  he  is  first  cousin  to 
Sturgcs  Bourne^  he  had  rather  listen  to  Sheridan?  Is  the  maker  of  this 
will  to  be  found  incapable  of  rational  thought,  because  he  prefers  leaving 
his  property  to  the  good  of  the  rising  generation  generally  of  his  native 
village  to  limiting  his  bounty  to  the  rising  generation  of  his  third  cousin 
William  ?  It  is  ])roved  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  said  William,  and  signed 
himself  thereto  *  Your  affectionate  cousin.'  This  certainly  proves  he  ac- 
knowledged him  as  his  cousin,  but  does  it  prove  that  ho  was  affectionate  ? 
Have  not  every  one  of  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  signed  yourselves, 
perhaps  within  the  last  four  and  twenty  hours,  *  Your  obedient  servant'  to 
a  man  from  whom  you  buy  candles,  and  to  whom  you  have  never  the 
slightest  intention  of  being  obedient,  or  a  servant?  Have  not  some  of  you 
even  declared  yourselves  the  *  humble  servant '  of  your  tailor  or  your  boot- 
maker ?  Do  you  mean  to  say,  or  will  my  learned  friend  on  the  other  side 
say,  they  mean  when  they  meet  with  this  tailor  or  this  bootmaker  to 
*  humble '  themselves  before  him  ?  Have  not  most  of  you  in  your  time 
written  to  your  father  and  signed  yourselves  *  dutiful  son,*  all  the  time 
wishing  the  old  gentleman  in  the  churchyard  ?  Would  not  every  one  of 
you  now  this  moment,  writing  home  to  say  you  are  detained  on  this  trial, 
would  not  you  sign  yourselves  to  your  wives  *  Your  loving  husband  ?'  and  I 
put  it  to  your  consciences,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  how  far  you  can  say  that 
epithet  comes  from  your  hearts  ?  That  you  are  husbands  you  know,  alas  I 
too  well — but  for  the  loving  !  The  testator  in  this  case  knew,  alas  I  that 
William  was  his  cousin — ^but  for  the  affectionate !  We  may  g^rant  then 
that,  though  he  knew  of  the  existence  of  this  gentleman,  knew  that  hit: 
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was  William,  and  acknowledged  him  as  his  third  cousin,  we  may  grant  that 
he  is  not  supposed  to  have  had  for  him  any  great  regard.     He  is  not 
proved  to  have  ever  seen  him — and  yet  he  is  to  be  pronounced  eccentric, 
because  he  does  not  leave  him  his  whole  fortune.     What  gives  rise  to 
regard — what  occasions  affection — what  cements  attachment  ?     Long  ac- 
quaintance, intimate  connection,  constant  habit,  early  association,  late  and 
long  enduring  kindness.     Our  friendships,  our  intimacies,  our  attachments, 
are  formed  upon  some  sympathy  of  soul,  some  similarity  of  taste,  some 
union  of  purpose ;  our  affections  are  for  our  kindred  spirits,  not  for  our 
kindred  in  name  alone.     Where  a  man  is  brought  up  with  a  large  family 
he  may  naturally  find  these  kindred  spirits  in  his  brothers  and  sisters.     K 
he  is  married,  and  is  in  fact  as  well  as  in  signature  the  <  loving  husband,' 
he  finds  this  intimate  companion,  this  fond  association,  this  long  enduring 
kindness  in  his  wife  and  children.     But  in  the  case  of  the  testator,  he  was 
an  only  son,  he  was  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  he  never  married,  he  had  no 
brother  or  sister  to  whom  youthful  ties  could  bind  him,  he  had  no  children 
on  whom  to  lavish  the  warmth  of  a  paternal  heart.     Without  brother,  sister, 
wife,  or  child,  or  any  nearer  relation  than  his  third  cousin  William,  he 
looks  about  for  that  on  which  to  bestow  the  fortune  he  possessed.     What 
was  he  longest  acquainted  with  ?    where  were  his  earliest  associations  ? 
With  his  native  place ;  there  he  was  bom  ;  there  he  had  lived  almost  all 
his  life  ;  there  he  had  seen  a  generation  rise  beside  him ;  there  were  all 
his  objects,  all  his  sympathies.     He  had  himself  been  to  the  little  village 
school.     He  had  under  that  ivy-covered  porch  essayed  his  first  attempts  in 
literary  learning.     Along  that  village  path  he  had  seen  his  comrades  go. 
He  had  there  watched  the  whole  succeeding  race.     Was  it  extraordinary-— 
was  it  eccentric,  that  he  should  select  that  village  as  the  object  of  his 
bounty — that  he  shoiUd  leave  all  he  had  to  that  spot  where  was  all  he 
cared  for  ?     He  wished  when  he  was  laid  beneath  the  sod  of  that  green 
churchyard,  beside  that  church  where  he  had  worshipped  for  so  many  quiet 
country  sabbaths,  that  all  which  was  to  remain  after  him  should  be  for 
that  quiet  country  place.     He  wished  that  dead  he  should  benefit  the 
living — the  only  living  that  he  loved — the  natives  of  his  native  place.    He 
wished  that  those  who  should  be  bom  thereafter  should  rehearse  his  praise. 
He  wished  that  those  who  were  to  come  after  should  like  him  have  their 
earliest,  their  first,  their  best  associations  with  their  native  place.     He  had 
loved  to  look  upon  the  village  lads  and  lasses  in  their  Sunday  trim  come 
flocking  to  that  church,  or  to  watch  them  *  at  th*  appointed  hour'  bound 
away  upon  the  village  green  when  school  was  over.     He  wished  that  they 
should  have  a  fixed,  and  founded,  and  superior  school.     He  made  his  last 
will  to  that  effect.     Not  in  the  dotage  of  old  age,  not  in  the  weakness  of 
a  deathbed  fancy,  but  dehberately,  formally,  and  at  an  age  when  the  heart 
and  understanding  are  usually  as  fresh  as   at  any  time  of  our  lives.     The 
attempt  to  break  such  a  will  is  futile.     Cousin  William  might  have  been 
hurt,  and  I  think  justly,  that  he  had  not  a  mourning  ring  bequeathed  to 
him ;    but  it  was  preposterous  to  expect  that  his  being  according  to  law 
*  next  of  kin*  was  according  to  feeling  to  make  him  heir.     Heir-at-law  he 
might  have  been,  but  heir-at-love  he  could  not  expect  to  be.     Had  the 
testator  died  without  a  will,  this  William  must  have  claimed  and  had  this 
property ; 

*  The  court  awards,  the  law  allows  of  it ;  * 

but  the  intentions,  the  wishes,  the  will  of  the  possessor,   are  not  to  be 
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at  the  discretion  of  a  court's  award.  Where  would  have  been  our  noblest 
institutions — where  our  proudest  buildings — ^had  not  the  charity  or  the  piety 
of  their  founders  been  more  benevolent  to  posterity  than  to  their  third 
cousins  ?  Would  it  have  been  less  eccentric,  more  beneficial  to  mankind, 
more  honourable  to  England,  had  the  fortunes  which  founded  Winchester 
College,  or  the  Bodleian  Library,  or  the  Radcliffe,  been  now  supplying  the 
extravagance  or  adorning  the  common-place  of  some  <  tenth  reflection  of  a 
foolish  face  *  in  some  five-and-twenticth  cousin,  because  he  bore  the  name 
of  Bodley  or  of  Radcliffe  ?  The  learning,  the  genius,  the  glory  of  all  the 
sacred  fanes  of  Cambridge  and  of  Oxford  would  never  have  been  ;  age  after 
age  would  never  have  revered  those  monuments  of  wise  benevolence,  or  trod 
those  lofty  halls,  emulous  of  their  founders*  fame.  How  many  of  England's 
proudest  names  have  sprung  from  some  little  grammar-school  in  some 
obscure  hamlet,  founded  by  some  *  eccentric  *  individual,  who  preferred 
posterity  to  his  heir-at-law  I  There  is  not,  I  am  confident,  a  juryman  in 
England  who  will  not  decide  to  substantiate  this  will,  and  to  give  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  little  village,  and  to  their  descendants  to  late  posterity, 
the  certainty  of  a  good  education, — ^the  chance,  through  that  education,  of 
rising  from  the  humblest  rank  to  the  most  exalted :  going,  perhaps,  along 
that  very  greensward  path  the  founder  trod  before, — going  in  their 
carter  s  frock  to  learn  at  the  school  his  piety  bestowed  ;  and,  in  the  end, 
perhaps,  looking  back — Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor— upon  that  very  school,  the  source  of  all  their  pride  of  place." 

The  jury,  without  leaving  the  box,  confirmed  the  will. 

Another  note  struck  me  very  much,  because  it  gives  one  an  idea  of  how 
valuable  every  anecdote  of  continental  doings  was  during  the  war.  Now 
that  we  are  so  familiar  with  Franco,  and  that  every  body  has  been  on  the 
continent,  one  can  hardly  realise  the  idea  that  only  fifteen  years  ago  it  was 
totally  shut  out  from  us,  and  that  to  have  been  in  France  at  the  peace  of 
Amiens  was  quite  an  event  in  a  life.  These  few  lines,  scratched  down 
with  a  bad  pen  in  a  hurry : — "  Met  *  ♦  *  *,  who  had  been  at  Paris 
during  the  peace.     Many  curious  things  he  told  of  the  ConsuVs  vulgar 

court.     Received  much  civility  from  Marshal ,  and  when  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

politely  hoped  he  should  some  time  have  the  pleasure  of  returning  his 
hospitality  at  his  country  seat,  the  Marshal,  in  his  ton  de  garnisont 
replied, — *  Quand  je  suis  en  Anglcterre,  je  viendrai  sans  invitation/ 
»  ^  *  »  gi^id  the  Levant  was  in  such  a  state  that  the  French  would 
surely  repossess  it.  The  desire  for  European  protection  is  so  strong,  he 
tells  me,  that  the  common  saying  is — *  English  if  we  can,  but  hats  at  any 
rate.'  " 

Another  note  in  June  1808  : — 

"  Heard  Garrow's  speech  and  Dallas's  defence  in  the  case  of  the  Governor 
of  Trinidad,  for  allowing  a  poor  girl,  bearing  the  noble  name  of  Calderon, 
to  be  tortured.  Garrow  stated  the  Spanish  law  to  be  that  torture  could  be 
inflicted  only  in  cases  of  witchcraft :  this  was  a  robbery.  Mr.  Dallas, 
however,  proved,  and  Lord  Ellenborough  allowed,  that  the  torture  could  be 
inflicted  in  other  cases.  The  jury  found  a  verdict  of  « guilty;'  indeed, 
they  could  not  do  otherwise,  as  there  was  produced  the  express  order, 
signed  by  the  Governor, — an  English  Governor, — <  Apply  the  torture  to 
Louis<»  Calderon.*'  Nothing  less  than  this  uncontradicted  official  command 
could  have  convinced  one  that  an  English  officer  could  have  sanctioned,  far 
less  originated,  such  a  barbarity.  Dallas's  argument  was  inferior  and 
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specious,  showing  how  the  Spanish  law  was  allowed  in  all  our  conquered 
colonies,  and  making  the  whole  question  rest  upon  whether  the  law  con- 
tinued in  force,  or  ceased  on  the  island's  cession  to  England.  It  seemed 
to  me  disgraceful  to  have  the  question  so  stated,  or  to  have  had  it  tried  in 
a  court  of  justice  at  all.  I  should  have  thought  a  court  martial,  and  heing 
broke  for  conduct  unworthy  of  a  British  officer,  would  have  been  the 


course." 


i< 


June,  1808.  Extraordinary  murder  trial  of  Gilchrist  at  Glasgow, 
whose  wife  was  found  burnt  to  death.  He  is  executed  for  it,  protesting  his 
innocence.  M.  accounts  for  it  by  spontaneous  combustion ;  or,  at  least, 
that,  being  very  drunk,  she  set  fire  to  herself. 

******  tells  me  of  a  strange  duel  in  balloons  at  Paris.  M.  de 
Grandpree  and  M.  Le  Pique,  armed,  ascended  each  in  their  balloon,  with 
each  their  second.  M.  de  Grandpree  shattering  M.  Le  Pique's  balloon, 
down  he  falls  with  his  second,  and  both  are  dashed  to  pieces  on  a  roof ! 
Not  likely  to  become  fashionable,  as  the  poor  seconds  necessarily  become 
principals  in  the  danger.  No  notice,  *  *  *  ♦  says,  was  taken  by  justice 
of  the  event  I  He  told  me,  too,  of  a  Dutch  purser  on  board  the  Guelder- 
land,  in  action  with  La  Virginie.  He  stood  on  the  gangway,  sword  in 
hand,  when  a  cannon  ball  struck  off  his  right  arm.  Two  days  after 
the  action  the  arm  was  found,  the  sword  still  "firmly  clenched  in  the 
hand." 

**  June  15.  To-day's  paper  tells  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  being  peaceably 
acknowledged  King  of  Spain  I  The  brother  of  a  Corsican  corporal, — a 
soldier  of  fortune, — on  the  proudest  throne  in  Europe  I  Ancestral  pride 
and  hereditary  right — where  are  they  ?  Hereditary  right  gone,  I  suppose, 
for  ever :  we  shall  never  again  probably  see  a  throne  defended  for  its 
rightful  heir." 

**20th.  *  *  *  *  tells  me  that  Joseph  was  not  so  peacefully  established ; 
there  was  shocking  butchery  de  part  ei  d' autre ^  but  more,  it  seems,  from 
indignation  on  the  part  of  the  populace  at  the  wanton  barbarity  of  the 
French  than  any  loyal  rage  against  the  usurper.  A  child  looking  out  of  a 
window  is  shot ;  the  rabble  fall  on  the  French  soldiers,  but  are  over- 
powered. Next  day  all  persons  bearing  arms  are  punished  by  a  French 
tribunal :  one  fellow, — a  tailor,  I  suppose, — who  was  found  in  the  street 
with  a  pair  of  scissars  in  his  hand,  is  ordered  to  be  instantly  shot  I 

"  Oct.  1808.  Passing  down  Park  Lane,  about  nine  in  the  evening,  saw 
a  man  jump  off  the  leads  of  Lady  Morton's  house.  I  ran  to  call  the  watch- 
man, and  saw  four  more  jumping  down  after  him  ;  but  I  met  the  police  in  full 
chase.  It  had  been  foreseen  :  the  maid  in  charge  of  the  house  had  given 
notice  of  some  fellows  lurking  about  the  house.  The  police  took  pos- 
session this  evening,  and,  after  a  scuffle,  the  thieves  got  off  where  I  saw 
them,  and  only  two  were  secured. 

"  Sir  Simon  Stuart  showed  me  an  iron  pot  he  had  dug  up  in  his  grounds, 
containing  15,000  gold  pieces,  and  a  parchment  in  it,  still  legible — *  The 
devil  shall  have  it  sooner  than  Cromwell.'  Sir  Simon  had  found  a  note 
on  the  back  of  an  old  deed  that  such  a  treasure  was  buried  to  the  south  of 
a  particular  ditch,  and  there  he  finds  it  I  One  would  have  thought  it  a 
trick,  but  15,000/.  was  rather  beyond  a  joke. 

"  W.  tells  me  of  a  grand  discovery  Chiliby  Jennings  had  just  made  of 
*  The  Fabulous  Pantheon,'  by  Rubens,  at  a  poor  broker's  in  Chelsea  :  go 
with  W.  to  see  it ;  no  doubt  of  its  bemg  an  original.     The  man  would  have 
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fold  it  to  Jennings  for  U.  16^. ;  he  generously  reports  it,  and  will  get  2,0WL 
at  least  for  the  hroker. 

«  W.  tells  me  these  lines  are  really  Moore's,  to  Mrs.  ■  ■  >  still  lovely 
in  the  wane  of  her  charms. 

'  Thou  still  art  so  loTely  to  me, 

I  would  rather,  my  exquisite  mother, 
Repose  in  the  sunset  of  thee 
Than  bask  in  the  noon  of  another.' 

Moore  is  not  very  old,  hut  I  douht  if  Mrs.  — — —  likes  to  he  addressed 
as  his  mother •*' 

«  Nov.  1808.  Go  to  see  Theodore  Hook's  play,  The  Siege  of  8i. 
Quintin  ; — a  failure  ;  a  great  deal  of  fun  in  it,  and  it  might  do  as  a  farce  ; 
as  a  five-act  regular  piece  it  is  ahsurd.  Afler  it  was  an  interlude^  Love 
in  a  Tuh,  very  nonsensical  and  droll.     The  dancing  pretty." 

<<Dec.  1st.  To  see  Monk  Lewis's  play  of  Venoni;  totally  condemned. 
The  most  laughahle  suhlime  in  it  is  a  dungeon  scene,  where  the  cells,  as 
— ^-  said,  are  like  the  lions'  and  tigers'  dens  at  Exeter  Change." 

<<  Jan.  1809.  Lord  St.  Vincent  on  the  Address  makes  a  queer  speech ; 
asks  why  the  princes  of  the  hlood  are  brought  up  as  soldiers,  and  not 
employed  as  commanders;  says  councils  of  war  were  only  cloaks  for 
cowardice  ;  defends  the  courage  of  the  Portuguese ;  exhorts  the  lords  to  go 
to  the  foot  of  the  throne  and  demand  the  dismissal  of  the  ministry ;  and 
then  informs  the  House  it  is  his  last  address,  wishes  them  good  night,  and 
walks  out,  poking  all  the  time  with  his  rigid  face  and  drooping  nose  as  if 
in  a  gale,  and  afraid  his  hat  was  blowing  off.  Lord  Sidmouth  answers 
very  meekly,  and  Lord  Grenville  is  very  lengthy,  and  like  a  special  pleader 
on  small  errors  and  insignificant  informalities.  Lord  Liverpool's  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  Lords  since  his  father's  death,  honest  and  stupid,  contrasts  well 
with  Lord  Moira,  who  always,  like  a  preux  chevaliet*,  talks  a  deal  of  eloquent 
nonsense,  <  British  and  Spanish  forces  hovering  like  a  storm  on  the 
mountains  ready  to  pour  down  devastation  on  the  plains  below,'  &c. ;  but 
he  ridiculed  well  our  inappropriate  landings  in  Spain.  *  If,*  said  he,  *  the 
French  landed  in  C'aithness,  would  an  ally  anxious  for  our  preservation 
send  an  army  to  Penzance  ?'  " 

«  March  20,  1809.  The  Duke  of  York  inquiry  is  over  at  last,  and  his  in- 
nocence declared,  and  his  resignation  announced.  Much  interested  in  the 
affair ;  attended  every  day.  Such  a  display  of  ability  has  not  been  since 
Hastings's  trial.  Mr.  Whitbread's  risumi  of  the  evidence  incomparable ; 
the  lucid  order  in  which  he  placed  the  whole  of  that  mass  of  evidence, — ^the 
sequence,  the  proportion,  the  fullness,  the  detail.  Wilberforce  was  eloquent 
too,  in  his  maudUn  style.  Everybody  talks  of  this  affair  and  nothing  else ; 
one  would  think  we  had  not  a  soldier  in  the  field,  that  there  was  no  such 
person  as  Bonaparte,  and  that  we  had  been  at  peace  for  forty  years  and 
just  wanted  an  object  of  attention.  Some  try,  as  Wilberforce  did,  to  make 
Mrs.  Clarke  terrible  as  an  agent  of  the  French  !  Wonderfully  able  she 
surely  is.  She  was  really  like  a  sorceress ;  one  would  have  thought  she  had 
some  spell  over  the  lawyers  ;  coming  up  as  they  did  so  boldfaced,  and  as 
soon  as  she  had  pitted  herself  against  them,  becoming  so  craven  aud  crest- 
fallen !  She  baffled  everybody — a  shameless  jade  too  ;  but  such  are  her  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  repartee  and  wit,  that  she  outfaced  everybody.  The 
hnpression  the  whole  leaves  on  me  is  satisfactory.  A  free  country  this 
surely  is,  where  a  before  wholly  unknown,  obscure,  stupid  member  of  tba 
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itoude  of  CommbnB  cati  Isin^gpl  a  Ptmce  of  the  Blood,  and  siicb)^  ill 
having  a  minute^  searehin^,  impartial  inquiry  made  into  his  conduct.  A&d, 
though  the  t)uke  acted  like  a  weak  man,  very  unworthy  of  his  high 
post,  yet  there  is  nothing  new  or  (extraordinary  in  a  young  prince  heihg 
under  the  dominioh  of  a  bold  bad  wbmati ;  and,  though  the  Diike  by  doiug 
everything  she  asked  him  did  many  things  incompatible  with  honotir,  yet 
1  think  he  is  an  honourable  man,  a  JFhmk  fearlesd  fellow ;  and  I  do  not 
like  to  hear  the  blackguards  in  the  street  making  ribaldry  abbut  him ;  taXt 
enough  though  it  is,  and  the  best  punishment  for  vice  in  high  places.  The 
Duke  of  York  is  evidently  a  man  who  would  give  way  lu  everything 
to  any  woman  he  was  attached  to,  but  otherwise  a  man  of  sense  and 
courage.  Whether  the  object  of  Mrs.  Clarke  is  simply  to  get  money,  or 
to  make  herself  of  consequeUce,  seems  doubtful :  she  is  of  great  notoriety 
now,  but  she  cannot  expect  that  she  will  be  rememblBred  for  many  months ; 
she  cannot  have  made  much  by  the  affair,  and  she  and  Colonel  Wardle 
will  probably  fall  back  into  the  obscurity  from  which  they  have  so  strangely 
emerged.  One  of  the  oddest  things  in  her  evidence  was  about  an  Irish 
parson,  a  Dr.  O'Meara,  recommended  to  her  by  an  Irish  archbishop,  which 
is  laughed  at  when  she  states  it,  but  a  note  of  the  Duke  of  York's  confirms 
her  statement;  1  heard  him  preach  at  Weymouth  last  October  befoife 
the  King  and  royal  family,  very  little  thinking  to  what  sort  of  person  he 
owed  this  distihction.  He  deserved  a  better  patron,  for  he  is  an  eloquent 
man.  His  sermon  was  against  the  French  revolutionary  universal-be- 
nevolence nonsense,  and  insisting  on  family  union  and  affection  with  much 
vehemence  and  eloquence,  his  Majesty  standing  up  all  the  time,  as  he  is 
apt  to  do  in  church  if  anything  remarkable  is  preached— the  queen  and 
princesses  much  moved,  aU  in  tears.  There  was  a  fine  passage  at  the'  end 
of  Whitbread's  concluding  speech,  on  the  misfortunes  of  royalty :  *  t  am 
far  from  wishing  to  visit  the  errors  of  princes  with  severity  ;  tney  can  hardly 
be  judged  of  by  the  rules  which  apply  to  the  rest  of  society ;  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  they  are  subjugated  by  flattery ;  they  are  almost  cut 
off  from  the  possibility  of  hearing  the  truth, — their  temptation  greater,  their 
means  of  resistance  less/  He  went  on,  oddly  I  think  for  a  man  of  sense, 
and  a  Whig,  to  regret  that  marriages  were  not  allowed  with  a  subject ;  but 
it  was  on  the  truly  English  principle,  that  English  is  better  than  any- 
thing else  in  every  situation.  But  we  have  hangers-on  enough  appended  to 
royalty  ;  to  have  half  the  nobility  of  England  claiming  kin  with  their  King 
would  be  quite  intolerable.  He  ended  well  with,  *  The  examinations  we 
have  gone  through  have  been  to  the  Duke  of  York  one  long  and  painful 
lecture,  and  if  no  impression  has  been  made  upon  his  mind  it  is  incapable 
of  impression.*  " 

"  1809,  19th  September.  Yesterday,  at  the  opening  of  Covent  Garden; 
fine  as  new  decorations  of  every  kind  could  make  it ;  a  very  ill-contrived 
theatre  I  cannot  but  think  it :  every  thing  is  on  too  large  a  scale  ;  a  deal  of 
gold,  and  green,  and  fine  painting  everywhere ;  so  much  for  the  eye,  one 
doubts  if  there  is  anything  for  the  car.  The  drop-scene  is  a  temple,  with 
Shakspeare  between  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  not  appearing  much  pleased 
^  with  either  dear  charmer  ;'  indeed,  they  are  both  nearly  as  insipid  ladies 
as  their  statues  outside  the  theatre,  where  Tragedy  looks  so  raide  and 
dull,  she  is  more  like  Fortitude  or  Temperance  ;  and  poor  Comedy,  half 
asleep,  looks  very  owlish  and  contemplative.  The  house  was  crammed 
instantly  ;  and  before  the  orchestra  began  there  was  a  profound  silence,  that 
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I  really  felt  as  very  grand, — ^that  vast  crowd  absolutely  mate  viVSti  wonder 
and  admiration  at  the  size  and  magnificence  of  what  they  looked  upon. 
The  first  note  of  God  save  the  King,  however,  gives  the  signal  as  it  were  ; 
and  such  an  uproar  !  It  never  ceased  till  one  in  the  morning  !  Kemble 
recited  what  I  understood  was  supposed  to  be  an  opening  address ;  but 
nothing  is  heard  except  a  mingled  roar  of  clapping  and  hissing.  The 
play  was  Macbeth,  a  splendid  pantomime.  Not  one  single  word  could  be 
heard  in  the  chaos  of  hisses,  groans,  and  cries  of  ^  Off,  off ;  old  prices ;  no 
rise,  no  imposition  ;  no  rise,  old  prices  ;'  the  faint  beginning  applause  com- 
pletely drowned.  Mrs.  Siddons  has  really  nerve  enough  to  kill  Duncan 
in  earnest :  she  went  so  resolutely  through  the  scene,  she  and  her  brother, 
in  dumb  show,  doing  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth  with  such  truths  and 
dignity,  and  spirit,  that  they  absolutely  chained  my  attention ;  and  I,  in 
imagination,  hear  every  word  almost  of  the  scene,  their  dumb  show  is  so 
perfect !  Their  action,  gestures,  and  looks  express  every  well  known 
speech  so  perfectly,  that  I  absolutely  followed  the  whole.  I  doubt  its  being 
a  good  hearing  theatre :  some  future  occasion  may  show,  but  on  the  pre- 
sent nothing  but  the  audience  was  audible.  I  can,  however,  fancy  fh>m 
this  specimen  of  dumb  show  how  much  of  the  pleasure  of  the  audience  or 
spectators  in  an  ancient  theatre  was  derived  from  being  so  perfectly 
acquainted  with  what  the  actors  were  saying,  that  memory  supplied  the 
place  of  hearing,  each  gesture  suggesting  and  memory  filling  up  the  indis- 
tinctly-caught words  of  the  performer.  The  play  ends  at  eleven,  and 
most  quiet  people  try  to  get  out.  I  think  it  quieter  to  remain,  and  was 
curious,  too,  to  see  it  out.  When  the  curtain  falls,  Read  and  Nares  from 
Bow-street  appear  on  the  stage,  and  read  the  Riot  Act ;  but,  as  I  am  not 
as  familiar  with  it  as  with  Macbeth,  I  cannot  make  out  a  word  of  it  in  the 
storm  of  cries,  *  No  police,  no  magistrate  ;  off,  off.*  At  last  they  begin 
to  leave  the  house  from  sheer  fatigue,  I  believe ;  and  I  am  home  nearly 
deafened  at  two  o'clock. 

"  Again  at  the  theatre-  Such  a  scene  as  the  pit  presents !  every  hat 
stuck  with  a  paper  with  a  great  O.  P.  on  it.  And  kept  up  as  they  have 
done  for  more  than  fifty  nights  such  an  uproar  that  it  seemed  enough  to 
split  the  very  walls.  Mr.  Brandon,  the  box-keeper,  for  letting  in  con- 
stables, became  the  chief  object  of  their  ftiry,  and  a  certain  Mr.  Clifford, 
whom  they  call  <  the  honest  counsellor,*  their  chief  hero." 

"  15th  December.  Last  night  at  the  theatre.  Fancy  myself  among  the 
Mohawks  ;  yelling,  and  dancing,  and  all  the  savagery  that  belongs  to  North 
American  wilds — hardly  conceivable  in  a  civilized  country.  The  pit 
insist  on  Mr.  Brandon's  discharge :  he  comes  on  the  stage ;  sticks  and  a 
handbill  are  flung  at  him  :  exit  Brandon.  Enter  Harris  :  horrible  tumult, 
not  a  word  to  be  heard.  The  pit,  who  have  regularly  danced  an  O.  P. 
dance  every  night,  now  shout  for  a  B.  D.  (Brandon  discharged)  dance :  I 
leave  the  house. 

"  17th.  Kemble  has  capitulated :  Brandon  discharged :  old  prices  restored; 
and  *  We  are  satisfied '  on  a  great  placard  shown  in  the  pit.** 

**  20th  Dec.  Saw  the  Persian  ambassador  go  to  the  audience.  He  is 
very  handsome,  grave,  and  dignified.  The  royal  carriage  with  six  horses, 
and  all  the  attendants  in  splendid  liveries,  strike  him  very  much.  Persia 
is  so  connected  with  classic  associations,  one  is  apt  to  think  more  of  it  than 
it  deserves.  Our  danger  from  its  attacks  on  India  is  so  remote  it  cannot 
affect  us  much  ;  but  it  gratifies  national  pride  to  see  an  ambassador  fttmi 
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the  barbarian  soliciting  our  alliance.  How  much  of  similarity  there  is 
between  the  Persia  of  this  day  and  that  of  Themistocles  is  a  curious  ques- 
tion. How  far  the  climate  and  situation  make  the  same  manners?  and  how 
far  they  are  modified  by  Mahommedanism  ?  Our  notions  of  orientals  are, 
and  have  been  since  the  Crusades,  so  essentially  as  of  the  followers  of 
Mahound,  we  can  hardly  fancy  them  as  anything  else.  But  the  fatalist, 
predestinarian,  character  of  their  modem  religion  must  give  a  totally  dif- 
ferent bent  of  mind.  How  far  this  was  inherent  in  the  disposition  of  the 
race  is  what  we  cannot  now  discover ;  but  I  should  incline  to  think  that 
so  great  a  genius  as  Mahommed  had  rather  adapted  his  creed  to  the  minds 
he  was  to  rule  than  attempted  to  turn  the  mind  by  new  systems.  The 
pertinacity  though  with  which  the  fire-worshippers  stuck  to  their  worship 
is  much  against  me.  The  turning  to  the  east,  however,  is  in  accordance 
with  the  old  adoration  of  the  sun,  the  oldest  form  of  religion  afler  that  of 
the  Bible  that  is  known,  the  most  natural,  and  still  alluded  to  in  the  east- 
windowed  altars  of  the  Christian  Church,  borrowed  from  a  climate  where 
the  sun- rise  is  so  sudden,  so  sublime,  so  easily  deified  and  adored." 

(  To  be  continued,) 


CAISTER  CASTLE,  NORFOLK. 
(With  a  View  hy  John  Buckler^  Btq,  F,8.A,) 


IT  will  be  recollected  that  this  pic- 
turesque remain  was  one  of  the  places 
visited  by  the  Archseoloffical  Listitute 
during  their  visit  to  Nonblk  last  year ; 
and  on  that  occasion  the  accompanying 
view  of  a  portion  of  the  ruins  was  taken 
by  our  friend  Mr.  Buckler.  A  very 
pleasing  volume*  on  the  subject,  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Dawson  Turner  in  the 
year  1842,  will  at  once  supply  us  with 
the  most  interesting  features  of  its 
history. 

Caister  Castle  is  situated  about  three 
miles  from  Yarmouth,  on  the  extreme 
eastern  edge  of  the  sandy  shore  of 
Norfolk,  away  from  the  present  parish 
church  and  village,  for  there  was  for- 
merly a  second  church,  which,  like  the 
castle,  has  been  converted  into  farm- 
ing premises.  It  stands  upon  a  slight 
eminence  above  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding plain,  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  sea. 

Four  hundred  years  have  now  passed 
over  Caister  Castle ;  and  for  half  that 
period  it  has  been  gradually  falling  to 
decay.  Yet  not  only  when  it  was  the 
favourite  seat  of  its  founder,  the  opu- 
lent and  distinguished  Sir  John  Fas- 


tolfe,  but  at  a  subseouent  period,  whilst 
occupied  by  the  old  and  honourable 
family  of  Fasten,  it  must  have  pre- 
sented an  appearance  of  much  magni- 
ficence. An  inventory,t  taken  upon 
Sir  John  Fastolfe's  death  in  1459,  of 
the  furniture  it  then  contained,  and  of 
the  rich  plate  stored  within  its  cham- 
bers, prove  it  to  have  been  a  mansion 
of  no  ordinary  grandeur.  Pleasure- 
grounds,  gardens,  terraces,  and  lawns, 
it  may  naturally  be  concluded,  cannot 
have  been  wanting  to  such  a  dwelling. 
But  we  look  in  vain  for  any  vestiges 
of  these  :  detached  portions  of  a  double 
moat,  and  of  walls  pierced  with  loop- 
holes and  flanked  with  towers,  and 
foundations  that  inclosed  more  than 
six  acres  of  ground,  are  the  only  indi- 
cations left  of  the  extent  of  the  whole 
building ;  whilst  of  its  splendour,  or  of 
the  dignified  ease  of  its  possessor,  no  fur- 
ther evidences  now  meet  the  eye  than 
may  be  derived  from  the  delicacy  and 
ornaments  of  the  architecture,  the  neg- 
lected barge-house,  and  the  fra^ent  of 
an  avenue  of  tall  elms  which  stdl  crests 
the  mound.  The  Magna  Aula,  the 
Aula  Hiemalisy  the  Magna   Camera^ 


*  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Caister  Castle.     1842.    8vo.     Illustrated  with   sever 
etchings, 
t  Published  in  the  21st  volume  of  the  Arcbseologiar 
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and  all  the  long  list  of  chambers  ap- 
propriated to  dependants  on  the  great 
man*s  hospitality,  are  so  utterly  ffone, 
that  every  yestigc  of  them  has  disap- 
peared. Nor  is  the  consecrated  in- 
closuro  of  the  cha|)el,  once  brilliant 
with  its  *' candellstiidces  all  gilt,  and 
its  pix  and  crosse,  and  its  ewers  and 
chalices,  likewise  all  gilt,*'  as  well  as 
the  '*  images  of  Saynt  Michell  and  oure 
Lady,"  at  all  more  clearly  to  be  dis- 
cerned. Even  the  Coquina^  the  Lar- 
derioy  and  the  Buttellarhun,  whose 
adaptation  to  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  might  have  secured  them  a 
longer  existence,  have  equally  vanished ; 
and  so,  moreover,  has  the  less  destruc- 
tible Cellar,  though  large  vaults  ex- 
isted when  the  present  venerable  tenant, 
Mr.  Everett,  nrst  occupied  the  place 
about  forty  years  ago.  Vet  were  these 
self-same  walls,  that  now  remain  only 
in  all  the  bareness  of  desolation,  once 
draperied  with  "  clothis  of  arras,"  and 
"  tajKistre  worke,"  and  "  hangyngs  of 
sylver  and  of  blewe;"  and  the  apart- 
ments, whose  "  very  ruins  are  ruined," 
were  carefully  secured  from  eye  and 
foot  of  intruder;  for  in  them  were 
stored  Sir  John's  massy  plate,  his 
sumptuous  and  costly  wardrobe,  and 
nil  "my  ladyes  russet  velvets  and  deep- 
green  damasks,"  and  even  her  knight's 
cherished  token  of  chief  dignity,  his 
"  blewe  hood  of  the  Garter." 

The  architectural  character  of  the 
castle  is  influenced  by  the  time  of  it^ 
erection.  It  was  built  at  that  transition 
perio<l  when  the  heavy  and  strongly 
fortified  dwellings  of  our  nobles,  con- 
structed mainly  as  places  of  security, 
1)egan  to  be  superseded  by  habitations 
of  a  less  military  character;  when 
comfort  and  amenity  had  gained  in  a 
degree  upon  sternness  and  force ;  and 
when,  in  consequence,  frowning  walls 
of  massy  strength,  j)ierccd  with  few 


openings,  and  admitting  Utile  of  fthfe 
liffht  of  heaven,  yielded  to  more  gtmoe- 
fm  edifices,  whose  wider  windows,  or- 
namented mouldings,  and  decorAtiTft 
tracery,  breathed  an  air  of  oheerfbl- 
ness  and  ease.* 

The  ruin  is  principally  distinguished 
by  the  elegance  of  its  proportions  and 
the  accuracy  of  its  masonry.  Its  most 
prominent  ibature  is  a  lofty  cylindrical 
tower  (seen  in  the  yiew),  orifitnally 
crowned  with  battlements,  but  noit 
presenting  an  irregular  and  jagged 
outline  against  the  sky.  Mr.  l5awaoa 
Turner  has  pointed  out  its  strong  re- 
semblance to  a  tower  at  Falaise  ill 
Normandy,  attached  to  the  ancient 
fortress,  the  birth-place  of  the  Con- 
queror, and  the  work  of  the  celebrated 
Talbot,  long  Fastolfe's  companion  in 
arms  in  the  wars  of  that  province. 
Here  at  Caister  the  brick,  which,  with 
an  intermixture  of  stone  in  the  more 
ornamental  portions,  forms  the  mate* 
rial  of  the  building,  is  close  in  its  tex- 
ture and  very  pleasing  in  colour.  The 
whole  has  acquired  sobriety  of  hue  by 
age ;  and  though  time  and  weather^ 
and  the  yet  more  active  ii^juiies  or 
man's  destructive  hand,  have  shattered 
the  compact  masonry,  and  produced 
long  and  gaping  fissures,  it  still  standi 
erect  and  graceful  in  decay,  high  raised 
above  the  meaner  buildings  wmch  have 
grown  out  of  its  ruins,  and  the  bare- 
heade<l  trees  not  improbably  its  con- 
temporaries. 

liie  tower  rises  at  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  court.  Its  height  is 
ninety  feet,  and  its  diameter  about 
twenty-five :  that  it  once  was  divided 
into  live  stories  is  evident,  from  the 
projections  of  intersecting  beams,  and 
from  the  chimney-pieces  within,  as  well 
as  from  the  tiers  of  stone-coigncd  win- 
dows without.  An  hexagonal stidrcaie 
turret  flanks  it  on  its  south-west  side. 


*  In  the  dining-room  at  Blickling,  says  Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  is  still  preserved  the 
carving  of  Sir  Jolm  Fastolfe'd  arms,  which  formerly  stood  above  a  window  la  Caister 
Castle,  and  which  is  represented  in  tlie  head-piece  to  the  memoir  of  Sir  John  PastoU'ep 
in  Anstis's  Register  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  Mr.  D.  Turner  adds,  **  Above  the 
central  point  of  the  arch  on  a  label  arc  seen  the  words  me  j^autt  ffare,  and  upon  another 
above  his  arms  p  pent.  These  words  seem  to  have  given  rise  to  the  tradition  that  the 
castle  was  built,  as  a  ransom,  by  a  French  nobleman  whom  Fastolfe  captured."  We  do 
not  perceive  the  meaning  supposed  to  lurk  in  the  words  as  thus  given  :  but  it  appears 
from  Anstis's  plate  that  y  pens  is  part  of  the  usual  motto  of  the  Garter,  and  FastoUe** 
own  motto  (which  is  there  engraved  me  ffaittff arret  the  second  word  being  we  presume 
an  error  for  ffaui^)  seems  complete  in  itself,  and  we  should  understand  it  as  meaniof 
to  recommend  activity — '*  I  must  be  up  and  doing.'* 
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and  rises  above  it  about  eigbt  feet ;  its 
stairs  were  removed  about  the  year 
1780  to  a  mansion  built  by  the  Bev. 
Daniel  Collyer  at  Wroxham,  where 
they  now  form  the  stone  parapet  in 
front  of  the  roof.  The  jackdaws,  who 
seem  to  have  made  the  castle  their 
stronghold,  are  now  the  sole  inhabi- 
tants of  this  portion  :  thev  perch  upon 
the  once  dreaded  flagstaff;  they  fly  in 
and  out  of  the  windows,  as  if  they  were 
rightful  owners  of  the  apartments,  and 
|hey  converse  with  each  other  in  tones 
so  loud,  as  prove  they  have  no  dread 
of  molestation. 

The  west  front  remains  entire.  It 
is  in  great  part  surmounted  by  a  line 
of  machicolations,  and  appears,  from 
the  size  and  arrangement  of  the  win- 
dows, to  have  been  the  exterior  of  the 
great  hall.  These  windows,  a  single 
row,  are  placed  at  a  considerable  hei^t 
above  the  ground.  Here  also  is  the 
chief  gateway ;  and,  as  might  naturally 
be  expected,  more  ornament  has  been 
lavished  upon  the  decoration  of  this 
important  feature  than  upon  any  other 
portion  of  the  building.  Grotesque 
neads,  on  long  necks,  project  their 
grinning  countenances  over  the  sum- 
mit of  the  gate  ;*  and  with  them  are 
intermixed  stone  brackets,  which  par- 
take of  a  liomanesque  character,  and 
are  more  debased  in  their  style  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  the 
architecture  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Fifth.  The  same  observation  may  be 
applied  to  the  long  line  of  similar 
brackets  that  support  the  cornice  of 
the  north  wall  (as  seen  in  our  view), 
and  alone  break  the  blankness  of  that 
bide  of  the  quadrangle. 

Such  are  the  chief  remains  of  the 
exterior  of  Caister  castle.  Of  its  in- 
terior little  indeed  is  now  to  be  traced; 
but  the  inventory  before  noticed  sup- 
plies us  with  some  idea  of  its  original 
splendour,  and,  still  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  observe  some  of  its  most  re- 
markable features.  On  examining  this 
document  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  extraordinary  quantity 
of  coin  and  bullion,  and  silver  and 
gold  in  various  forms,  contained  in  the 
castle,  as  indicating  a  state  of  society 
altogether  unlike  the  present — a  state 


in  which  the  absenqe  pf  commerce  m^ 
manufactures  ^^d  a  national  debt 
drove  the  pos^^isors  of  the  preciqus 
metals  to  hoard  them  in  their  chesta, 
or  display  them  on  their  buffet,  fqr 
want  of  easy  and  profitable  investment. 
Sir  John  Fastolfe,  ^t  his  banquets,  was 
able  to  make  his  table  glitter  with  two 
hundred  and  fifly-one  '*  chargeours, 
disshes,  and  platters**  of  silver  and 
silver-gilt,  while  one  hundred  and 
eleven  drinking  vessels,  **  flagons,  gal- 
lon-cuppe8,quarteletS)  bowleg,  andgob- 
letes,**  might  be  ranged  by  their  side ; 
and  spice-plates,  ewers,  and  silver  and 
eilt  candlesticks,  were  producible  in 
uke  abu^dance.  Nor,  in  ad4ition  to 
such  articles  as  these,  which  claimed 
to  be  of  necessary  use,  did  his  board 
lack  splendid  salt-cellars,  reared  up 
into  the  form  of  castles,  or  spreading 
out  into  foliage ;  or  others,  which,  like 
the  "  founteyne  all  gjlt,  with  j.  colum- 
bine floure  at  the  bottom,"  could  have 
served  no  other  purpose  than  the  sra- 
ti&cation  of  the  eye,  or  of  the  pride  of 
rank.  Skill  of  workmanship  and  variety 
of  ornament  must  have  greatly  en- 
hanced the  costliness  of  the  material ; 
and,  in  the  description  of  the  foliage* 
the  violets  and  poppy-leaves,  and  tne 
roses,  &c.  which  were  enamelled  or 
embossed  upon  the  vessels,  the  mind 
reverts  to  the  illustration  of  missals, 
and  to  the  graceful  capitals  and 
mouldings  of  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture. As  might  be  expected,  "my 
masteris  helmet,  arms,  and  target,* 
present  themselves  in  frequent  repeti- 
tion :  the  helmet  formed  the  "knop"  by 
which  to  raise  the  "  kever  or  coveracle 
of  a  stondynge  cuppe  ;"  the  target  was 
carved  "  in  the  middes  of  a  boUe  ;'*  and 
the  arms  were  enamelled  in  the  large 
spice-plates,  who§e  verges  were  gilt, 
and  "wrethen  with  a  tre,  wrought 
about  with  leaves.** 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  Kniffht*8 
wardrobe,  the  very  form  and  fasnion 
of  his  gowns,  doublets,  jackets,  and 
hoods,  as  well  as  their  material  colour, 
trimming,  and  lining,  are  carefully  re- 
corded. Sir  John  must  surely  have 
dazzled  the  eyes  and  bewildered  the 
brain  of  the  fair  dames  of  the  city, 
when,  in  gown  of  cloth  of  gold,  he 
glanced  along  the  streets,  or  when, 


*  The  same  feature  occurs  in  the  entrance  gateway  to  the  priory  of  Wf^inghami  of 
which  a  view  was  gtren  in  pur  Magaxine  for  September  1847* 
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robed  in  red  velvet,  or  blue  velvet 
furred  with  martins,  and  wrought  wiUi 
gold  at  the  edge,  he  dofied  his  hood  of 
russett,  or  his  "  hatte  of  bever,  lyned 
with  damaske  gilt."  His  accoutre- 
ments too,  for  sporting,  are  all  detailed 
in  the  list.  For  these  he  would  often 
lay  aside  his  courtly  robes,  and  ex- 
change die  jacket  of  **  satejne  fugr6  " 
[figured]  for  one  of  "  dcrys  lether"  or 
camlet^  and  in  "hosyn  of  lether  or 
blakke  keyrse,**  would  ride  forth  amid 
his  tenants  and  retainers,  with  hawk 
on  hand,  the  foremost  of  the  group. 

Among  the  banners,  the  pennons, 
and  cote-armure,  stand  foremost  those 
that  bore  the  ima^e  of  Saint  George, 
his  patron  as  Eaught  of  the  Garter, 
and  those  embroidered  with  his  own 
arms.  On  two  pencils  of  red  satin 
were  braided  his  motto  mt  faut  fere. 
This  armour  and  his  weai)ons  are  de- 
scribed in  great  variety. 

Of  the  furniture  of  Cluster  Castle 
none  is  more  remarkable  than  the  rich 
stores  of  tapestry.  Nearly  fiftv  dif- 
ferent draperies  of  arras  once  clothed 
its  now  bare  walb ;  and  the  diversity 
of  their  subjects  is  remarkable.  There 
were  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds 
and  the  Assumption  of  our  Lady,  for 
sucred  history  ;  the  Nine  Conquerors, 
for  profane ;  "  the  geyaunt  and  wode- 
wose,"  for  romance ;  a  hunting  of  the 
boar  and  a  man  with  a  blood-hound, 
for  rural  sports ;  groups  of  "  gcntil- 
womcn  crowned,  with  hawkcs,  or 
whelpcs  in  their  hondes,  and  Agnus 
Dei*s  about  their  necks ;"  and  in  the 
great  hall  was  a  representation  of  the 
siege  of  Falaise,  in  which  Sir  John 
himself  had  borne  his  part. 

In  the  concluding  part  of  the  inven- 
tory is  an  enumeration  of  the  twenty- 
six  bedchambers  in  the  mansion,  as 
also  of  the  more  important  apartments, 
and  the  articles  of  furniture  they  con- 
tained. The  pillows  stuffed  with  la- 
vender, and  covered  with  red,  purple, 
and  gold  velvet,  wrought  with  es- 
cucheons,  blue  lilies,  and  other  fanciful 
devices,  are  partictdarly  remarkable 
for  their  ornaments  ;  yet  arc  they  not 
disgraced  by  the  counterpanes  furred 
with  minever,  and  the  "conyngs" 
stretched  over  the  beds,  or  by  the  tes- 
tors  and  draperies,  embroidered  with 
every  fancy  of  art,  and  tinted  with 
every  hue  of  the  rainbow.  By  way  of 
final  remark,  attention  may  be  directed 
4 


to  the  **  wafer-irons,**  used  for  unpress- 
ine  the  consecrated  bread ;  the  bottles 
of  leather  in  the  buttery ;  and  thestoxvs 
of  salted  herrings,  eels,  and  ling,  de- 
posited in  the  larder,— -all  indicative  of 
the  times,  or  characteristic  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  country  in  which  the  castle 
was  situated. 

Such  was  the  castle,  and  such  tlie 
riches,  which  Sir  John  Fastolfe  left  to 
a  disputed  succession.  His  nearest  of 
kin  was  John  Fasten,  and  from  that 
invaluable  picture  of  our  medieval 
times  the  Fasten  Letters,  Mr.  D.  Tur- 
ner has  derived  a  very  interesting  de- 
tail of  the  subse(]^uent  history  of  Caister 
Castle,  into  which  we  have  not  here 
space  to  enter  at  length.  There  were 
various  claimants  to  Sir  John  Fas- 
tolfe*s  property.  The  most  persever- 
ing of  Faston*s  competitors  was  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  at  length  re- 
solved to  assert  his  claims  by  force  of 
arms.  John  Fasten,  the  first  heir,  died 
seven  vears  after  Sir  John  Fastolfe,  in 
the  Fleet  prison:  his  eldest  son  Sir 
John  Fasten  had  committed  Caister 
Castle  to  the  charge  of  his  younger 
brother,  also  named  John,  when  in 
1468  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  beleagured 
the  place.  Besides  his  immediate  ser- 
vants, Sir  John  Fasten  sent  four  ex- 
perienced soldiers  for  its  defence.  Al- 
together, its  defenders  seem  to  have 
amounted  to  about  thirty :  but  the 
powerful  Duke  raised  his  tenants  from 
the  whole  surrounding  country,  and, 
afler  some  bloodshed,  he  forced  the 
garrison  to  capitulate. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  retained  poe- 
scssion  for  only  a  brief  period,  for  six 
years  after  he  died,  whilst  still  a  yonng 
man,  leaving  no  male  heir;  and  the 
Fastens,  who  had  never  been  recon- 
ciled to  their  loss  of  the  property,  im- 
mediately took  the  opportunity  to  re- 
occupy  it,  and  shortly  afler  had  their 
title  confirmed  at  court. 

Here  Sir  John  Fasten  the  younger, 
the  former  defender  of  the  castle,  hay- 
ing inherited  the  estate  after  his  bro- 
ther*s  death,  lived  for  some  vears  in 
worshipful  degree ;  as  did  his  descend- 
ants throughout  the  fifteenth  century : 
but  in  1599  the  Fastens  removed  to 
Oxnead  Hall  in  the  same  county,  a 
more  spacious  and  convenient  mansion, 
of  which  a  view  was  given  in  cm 
Magazine  for  January  1844.  Caister 
has  since  been  occupiedoalybyetewaida 
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or  farmers,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  portion  inhabited  bj  them,  it  has 
fallen  into  ruin  and  decay. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  expected 
that  wc  should  say  something  as  to  the 
presumed  identity  of  the  founder  of 
Caister  Castle  with  one  of  the  most 
favourite  characters  of  our  great  dra- 
matic poet;  but  we  believe  the  real 
facts  of  the  case  are  now  generally 
understood.  The  name  of  the  per- 
sonification in  question  was  originally 
Sir  John  Oldcastle :  and  when  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  change  that  name, 
from  offence  taken  either  by  the  Lord 
Cobham  of  Shakspere*s  time  or  by  the 
friends  of  the  Reformation,  of  which 
Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham,  had 
been  one  of  the  earliest  promoters,  the 
name  of  Falstaff  was  substituted, — a 


name  that  might  in  itself  have  sounded 
appropriate  to  the  character  of  a  coward 
and  evil  councillor.  T*he  story  of  some 
isolated  defeat  many  indeed  have  at- 
tached itself  to  Sir  John  Fastolfe's 
memory,  howe^pr  gallant  his  general 
career ;  but  we  rather  think,  after  all, 
that  Shaksperc  was  chiefly  attracted 
by  the  name  itself,  and  that  he  knew 
very  little  of  our  noble  knight's  actual 
history.*  There  is,  however,  no  longer 
any  deficiency  of  information  on  this 
subject,  for  tne  biography  of  Sir  John 
Fastolfe  has  been  minutely  investigated, 
first  by  Anstis  in  his  Register  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter ;  afterwards  in  the 
Biographia  Britannica;  and  lastly  in 
the  pleasing  volume  by  Mr.  Dawson 
Turner,  to  which  we  have  here  been 
so  much  indebted. 


CURE  FOB  CU0IJ3RA. 

THE  followinff  simple  prescription 
for  the  cure  of  cliolera  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Board  of  Health  by  an 
officer  of  rank  long  resident  in  India. 
It  was  discovered  in  an  Arabic  manu- 
script of  great  antiquity  which  came 
into  his  possession  while  in  that  coun- 
try, and  was  employed  by  him  with 
complete  success  in  numberless  cases, 
in  many  of  which  the  sufferers  were 
at  the  last  extremity. 

Ingredients. — Asafoetida,  opium,  black 
pepper  pulverised.  These  ingredients, 
noore  or  less  pure,  will  be  found  in  every 
town  and  village.  The  dose  for  an  adult 
is  from  a  grain  and  a  half  to  two  grains  of 
each,  made  into  a  pill. 

The  medicine  should  be  made  up  into 
pills  of  one  dose  each,  and  kept  for  use  in 
a  phial  well  closed,  as  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  check  the  disease  the  instant 
of  its  attack. 

The  best  mode  of  administering  the  pill 
is,  not  by  swallowing  it  whole,  lest  it  be 
rejected  in  that  state,  but  by  chewing  it 
and  swallowing  it  with  the  moisture  of  the 
mouth,  and  a  very  little  brandy  and  water 
to  wash  it  down.  The  next  best  way  of 
administering  the  medicine  is  by  bruising 
the  pill  in  a  spoonful  of  brandy  and  water, 


and  then  swallowing  it.  Much  liquid 
must  not  be  given ;  but  to  relieve  the 
thirst,  which  is  great,  brandy  and  water 
by  spoonfuls  occasionally  is  the  best  mode. 

The  dose  should  be  repeated  every  half 
or  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  according  to 
the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  until  they 
have  been  subdued.  From  three  to  five 
doses  have  generally  been  suifficient  for 
this,  although  as  many  as  eight  have  been 
given  before  health  has  been  restored  in 
bad  cases. 

Should  great  prostration  of  strength  pre- 
vail, with  spasm  or  without  spasm,  after 
the  other  symptoms  (vomiting,  purging, 
&c.)  have  been  subdued,  the  medicine 
must  not  wholly  be  left  off,  but  given  in 
half  or  quarter  doses,  so  as  to  keep  up  the 
strength  and  restore  the  pulse. 

Friction,  with  stimulating  liniment  of 
some  kind,  ought  to  be  applied  carefully 
to  the  stomach,  abdomen,  and  legs  and 
arms  ;  and  when  pain  in  the  stomach  has 
been  severe,  and  there  was  reason  to  fear 
congestion  of  the  liver,  eight  or  ten  grains 
of  calomel  have  been  given  with  good  effect. 

The  favourable  symptoms  of  recovery 
are — restoration  of  the  pulse,  returning 
warmth  of  the  body,  and  sleep  ;  and,  after 
being  refreshed  by  sleep,  the  recovery 
being  complete,  a  dose  of  castor  oil  may 
be  given.     {TimcSj  Sept.  14.) 


»  Mr.  Hunter,  in  his  "  New  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare,"  has  entered  fully  into 
this  question,  and  he  remarks  that  "  Tlie  name  might  be  suggested  to  the  Poet  by 
its  appearance  in  the  church  of  St.  Helen  Bishopsgate,  at  that  period  his  parish 
church.  The  probability  is,  that  he  thought  as  little  of  the  veritable  Fastolf  of  the 
time  as  he  did  of  any  Bardolf,  Peto,  or  Poins,  when  he  gave  those  names  to  the  minor 
characters  in  the  group." 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXX.  3  B 
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MAKUSCBIPT  COMPILATIONS  FOB  "  HISTOBIES  OF  THE  COUHTIES  OF  IBSX«Airi>.* 

No.  Vn. — County  of  Wicklow. 


Mr.  Ubban,        Grone  UilU  Bray, 
IN  the  Bhadow  of  the  Colosseum, 
amidst    the    crowding;    reminiscences 
that  rose  from  the  hiils,  the  ruins,  the 
river  of  Rome,  the  project  of  the  "  De- 
cline and. Fall "  of  its  empire  was  con- 
ceived ;  and,  on  the  summit  of  that  far- 
seen  eminence,  which  observations  at 
sunset  have  invested  with  the  title  of 
the  Gilt-spur  Hill,  but  which  is  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Great  Sugar- Loaf, 
another  literary  work  was  designed, 
tiiat,   in   the   natui'e   of  the   subject, 
though    not  so   classical   or   of  Buch 
general  interest,  should   be,  and  yet 
more  at  the  present  moment,  practically 
recommended  at  least  to  every  subject 
of  the  British  empire — the  history  of 
that  county  from  which  I  now  write 
to  you ;  a  history  pre-eminently  cal- 
culated to  illustrate,  on  the  one  hand, 
tlie  chivalrous  enthusiasm   that  with 
daring,  but  undisciplined,  and  faintly 
abetted    efforts,    withheld    its    terri- 
tory exempted  from  English  govern- 
ment  to    the   close   of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  arts 
and  stratagems  wliich  such  a  bold  but 
isolated  opposition  induced  for  its  re- 
duction.    AV hat  a  lesson  of  govern- 
ment would  it  teach !     What  affecting 
testimony   should   the   pages   of  that 
history  aiford,  to  the  peo[)le,  of  the  utter 
inefficacy   of  such    lonely   resistance, 
however  nourislieii  with  desultory  tri- 
umphs ;  and  to  the  government,  what 
appeals  must  it  evc)ke  from  the  op- 
pressions and  cruelties  this  resistance 
was  deemed  then  to  justify  ! 

Fifteen  years  ago  I  ])resumed  to 
think  that,  even  in  my  hands,  the  latter 
work  might  have  been  serviceably 
though  not  adetjuately  compiled,  and 
I  nujy  be  permitted  here  to  rei>eat,  on 
the  faith  of  five  works  which  T  have 
since  published  upon  Irish  topography, 
that,  while  the  truth  of  history  should 
not  be  compromisjtl,  no  connnent  of 
mine  would  be  volunteered  to  loosen 
the  reciprocities  that  ought  to  unite 
every  nortion  of  the  British  empire, 
much  less  to  disturb  the  Christian 
charity  and  honest  fraternity  that 
should  be  the  Palladium  of  Ircland*s 


prosperity  and  happiness.     I  knew, 
however,  tlmt  without  sufficient   en* 
couragemeut  I  ought  not  to  under* 
take  the  expense  of  its   publication, 
either  in  justice  to  myself  or  to  tlie 
county.     1  therefore,  as  I  recently  did 
with  some  better  success  in  the  instance 
of  the  county  Kildare,  offered,  if  the 
noblemen    and    gentry    of  Wickloir 
guarantee<l  my  indemnity  to  the  ex- 
tent of  400  guineas  of  outlay,  to  pub- 
lish its  statistics  and  history, — but  my 
proposal  was  not  responded  to.    I  hare 
fixed   my   annual  summer  residence 
in  the  county  ever  since ;  I  have  walked 
its  lovely  glens,  scaled  its  sunny  hills, 
accompanied  its  witching  trout-streams 
to  the  sea  \  I  have  identified  the  scenes 
of  its  annals,  the  defiles  of  its  people*8 
warlike  achievements,  the  castles  and 
I'astnesses  of  their  power,  the  abbeys 
and  churches  of  their  piety,  and  toe 
monuments  of  their  by-gone  genera- 
tions; i  have  collected  the  records,  the 
registries,  the  manuscripts,  tlie  wills, 
pedigrees,  and  documents  that  could 
verity  my  statements,  and  during  the 
whole  iiUen'al  have  I  occasionally  re- 
newed my  advocacy  for  co-operation, 
— but  ever  still  in  vain.    Its  "  mag- 
nates "  may  l>e  considered  chiciiy  ab- 
sentees ;  its   residents  dissociated   bj 
circumstances    of   tenure  or  station, 
anti-religious  or  political  repulsions; 
and  each  class  seems   averse  to  the 
development   of  their   local    history; 
an  obstacle  too  generally  interposed 
against  the  cultivation   of  Irish  lite- 
rature.    My  three  closely-written  vo- 
lumes of  compilations   on   a  county, 
that   may  l»e  classified  as  once  our 
•Switzerland,  have  been  therefore  con- 
signed to  undisturbed  oblivion.* 


*  Mr.  D'Alton  would  publish  these  or 
any  otht  r  of  his  ManuscnpC  Ccdlectioni 
(two  hundred  voluines),  classified  at  the 
commencement  of  his  *'  AnnaltqfBoyhf'** 
on  being  indemnitied  to  a  reasonable  ex- 
tent, or  would  consign  any  of  them  toper> 
sons  undertaking  their  publication.  Tfaej 
are  at  all  times  open  to  inspectioD  on  an* 
pointment ;  and  he  fears  may  perish  wtth 
himself. 
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In  the  summer  of  my  first  visit  to 
this  country,  I  walked  from  the  house 
which  is  my  present  residence,  and 
which  in  itself  exhibits  much  to  in- 
terest attention.  The  house,  supposed 
to  have  been  once  the  residence  of 
"  Robin  Adair,"  "  its  massy  walls,"  to 
continue  in  the  words  of  my  journal, 
"  out  of  which  the  openings  for  doors 
and  windows  seem  quarried,  the  sturdy 
strength  of  the  sashes,  the  deep  seats 
formed  in  their  recesses,  the  antique 
furniture,  Louis  Quatorze-frsimed  mir- 
rors surmounted  with  eagles  on  the 
wing,  the  tall  old  clock,  now  heedless 
of  time  and  worn  out  in  its  service, 
the  curiously  carved  mahogany  and 
oaken  chests,  the  wheel  and  lyre-backed 
chairs,  and,  more  than  all,  the  magnifi- 
cent aisle  of  over- arched  yew  trees, 
into  which  the  drawing-room  opens, 
the  finest  that  forest  architecture  could 
present,  interlaced  with  ivy  wreaths, 
and  extending  the  whole  breadth  of  a 
charming  hanging  garden. 

"  From  the  head  of  that  avenue  a 
ijhort  path  led  me  to  the  swell  of  the 
mountain  [above  alluded  to],  which  I 
ascended  in  view  of  various  smoking 
hovels,  the  acquisitions  of  certain 
lenant-right  settlers,  in  Ireland  called 
srjftn tiers,  and  in  hearing  of  many  a 
bounding  rivulet  that  danced  through 
its  heather.  Tlie  summit  obtained, 
what  a  panorama  was  displayed  around 
me  ! — it  was  that  panorama  which  at- 
tracted my  attention  to  the  local  his- 
tory of  AVicklow.  AVithdrawing  my 
observations  from  misty  glimpses  of 
the  mountains  of  Down,  and  even  those 
of  Xorlh  AVales,  views  of  the  county 
of  Dublin  and  its  city,  the  Hill  of 
Ilowth,  Kin«^stown,  Dalkey,  Killiney, 
and  tlie  splendid  bay  between,  were 
attainable  in  i)erspectlve,  while  below 
me,  seaward,  T  beheld  the  cheerful 
batliiuL'^  village  of  liray,  the  noble  but 
deserted  mansion  of  Kilruddery, Holly- 
brook  e,  the  tastefully  designed  seat 
of  perhaps  the  best  landlord  in  this 
county,  the  prettily  situated  village  of 
Kilinaeanogue,  the  heads  of  Bray  and 
Windgates,  the  woods  of  Temple-carrig, 
the  pebbly  beach  of  Grey-stones,  the 
lovely  wood-walks  of  Bellevue  hiding 
the  sweet  hamlet  of  Delgany,  the  Glyn 
of  the  Downs,  the  picturesque  steeps 
of  Dunran,  the  remoter  bold  heads 
of  AVlcklow  and  Arklow, — the  whole 


length  of  the  county,  which  Swift  is 
reported  to  have  compared  to  a  frieze 
mantle  fringed  with  gold  lace  ;  imply- 
ing, with  more  wit  than  wisdom,  that, 
while  on  the  coast  it  had  its  woodlands 
and  glens  of  varied  beauty,  the  in- 
terior consisted  but  of  boggy  moun- 
tains without  trees  or  improvement. 
That  coast  I  had  thus  far  noted,  when 
turning  round  to  the  interior  I  traced 
at  s.w.  the  summit  of  Lugnaquilla, 
sentinelling  the  once  peopled  denies  of 
Imaile  and  Glen-Molaur,  the  mountains 
that  surround  Glendalough,  the  con- 
secrated valley  of  the  Seven  Churches, 
the  burial-place  of  the  ancient  chief- 
tains of  the  three  septs  [hereafter  spoken 
of],  Roundwood  waving  on  its  high 
table-land,  the  water-fall  tumbling 
down  Mountain  Douce,  Glancree  and 
its  gloomy  barracks,  secluded  Loagh- 
Bray,  Charleville,  the  princely  seat 
and  demesne  of  Powerscourt,  Tinne- 
hiuch  the  national  endowment  of  Grat- 
tan,  the  Scalp,  and  many  other  en- 
chanting scenes  between,  that  refute 
the  applicability  of  the  dean's  intended 
sarcasm,  at  least  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  material." 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  county, 
as  marked  in  Ptolemy's  map,  were  tne 
Cauci,  considered  to  be  a  colony  from 
a  maritime  tribe  of  the  name  in  Ger- 
many; and  Harris  relies  that  they 
gave  to  the  territory  of  their  adoption 
its  present  name,  "  Wick "  signifying 
in  the  German  language  the  bay  of  a 
river ;  a  denomination  which  is  cer- 
tainly recognised  in  the  earliest  records 
of  the  locality,  though  not  extended 
beyond  a  district  round  the  present 
town,  until  the  creation  of  the  county 
in  the  time  of  James  the  First.  On 
this  coast  the  first  effort  to  introduce 
Christianity  into  Ireland  was  attempted 
by  St.  Patrick,  but,  having  been  re- 
pelled by  tlie  inhabitants,  he  was 
obliged  to  move  northwards  to  the 
Boyne,  where  his  mission  was  glo- 
riously successful.  The  circuit  now 
comprised  in  the  county  was  subse- 
(juently  divided  into  three  princi- 
palities,— Croich-Cuolan,  possessed  by 
the  O'Byrnes;  Tir-Tuathal,  by  the 
O'Tooles  ;  and  the  southern  parts,  by 
the  tribe  of  Cavanajjh.  The  former 
are  spoken  of  in  the  oldest  Irish  annals 
as  petty  princes  before  surnames  were 
generally  adopted,  hence  the  Annalfl 
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of  Ulster  commemorate  the  deaths 
of  Kings  of  the  O'Bymes  in  787  and 
880;  while  the  O'Tooles  constituted 
one  of  the  septs  from  which  the  Kings 
of  Leinster  were  eligible,  and  were 
es[)ecially  designated  Lords  of  Imaile : 
one  of  this  line,  nt  the  close  of  the 
twelflh  century,  was  Archbishop  St. 
Laurence  O'Toole,  a  character  perhaps 
the  noblest  tliat  L-ish  history  presents. 
So  possessed  was  this  county  at  the 
time  of  the  English  invasion ;  **  from 
which  period,"  as  has  been  forcibly 
remarked,  **  this  region  was  a  constant 
sul)ject  of  anxiety  to  the  British  go- 
vernment, by  reason  of  the  high  and 
turbulent  spirit  of  its  possessors,  their 
martial  manners,  and  their  vicinity  to 
the  capital."  Li  truth,  as  soon  as  Der- 
mod  Mac  Murrough,  then  King  of  Lein- 
ster, invited  the  English  invasion,  the 
chieftain  of  the  O'Bymes  disavowed 
all  allegiance  to  him,  and  refused  to 
recognise  his  assignment  of  the  pro- 
vince ;  while  of  the  O'Tooles,  St.  Lau- 
rence resisted  the  encroachments  of 
the  adventurers  as  long  as  he  could  on 
the  spot,  and  ultimntely  died  an  exile 
of  a  broken  heart,  at  Eu,  in  Normandy. 
During  his  lifetime,  however,  he  was 
afflicted  by  many  grants  made  to  the 
new- Gomel's,  along  the  coast  and  in  the 
accessible  parts  of  his  ancestral  terri- 
tory, and  immediately  after  his  decease 
the  whole  diocese  of  Glendalough  was 
granted  to  the  English  Archbishop  and 
his  successors  ;  circumstances  which  so 
exasperated  the  natives  of  these  moun- 
tains, that  in  1209  they  laid  an  am- 
bush near  Dublin,  and,  when  the  citi- 
zens were  proceeding  to  enjoy  holiday 
l)astimes  at  Cullenswood,  niU  upon 
them,  and  slew  upwards  of  300,  in 
(!onsequence  of  which  the  anniversary 
was  thenceforth  called  "Black-Mon- 
day." A  century  afterwards.  Piers 
de  Gaveston,  (who  had  been  sent  as  in 
honorary  exile  Lord  Lieutenant  into 
Ireland,)  "  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
affections  of  the  English,"  attacked  the 
O'Byrnes,  gave  them  a  total  defeat, 
scoured  their  country,  and,  as  Pem- 
brige  relates,  repaired  and  garrisoned 
several  fortresses,  and  amongst  them 
Castle-Kevin,  where  he  sojourned  for 
Home  days ;  before  he  departed  he  is 
recorded  to  have  laid  offerings  as  of 
atonement  on  the  altars  of  Glenda- 
lough .     In  1 334  Sir  John  de  Wellcsley 


was  much  diHtingniahed  in  themflilnj 
transactions  of  w  ooiiiitrT«  and  e^M- 
cially  obtained  a  grant  &r  aemoef 
done  by  him  agamst  the  (XToolflB^ 
Soon  after  which  a  royal  mandate  it- 
sued,  enjoining  with  good  diaeration 
all  persons  having^  caatlea  and  Imdi 
in  Ireland  to  reside  there  fiir  ^bmr 
safety  against  the  Irishrj.  Thomaa  de 
Wogan  was  one  of  theae  thna  reqnined 
under  penalties  to  rqpair  to  hia  lands 
at  Wicklow.  llie  offidala  of  tlie  anr- 
rounding  counties  were  at  the  aaiM 
time  ordered  to  proclaim  a  pralnbi- 
tion  against  furnishing  horses  or  paro- 
visions  to  the  O^Tooles,  0*ByTneSy  ftc 
who  had  risen  in  war;  and  thati  if 
these  rebels  should  assail  any  conntf, 
all  the  others  should  make  ^^«w»ywn 
cause  to  subdue  them,  **  accocdinff  to 
the  form  of  an  Act  passed  in  a  Fisfba^ 
ment,  then  lately  held  in  DuUin.** 
The  0*Bymes  were  at  last  obliged  to 
purchase  **  the  Kinff*s  peace**  foe  %0L 
In  1355  the  King  oraered  his  tieaaarer 
to  pay  over  100  marks  to  the  mayor 
and  commons  of  Dublin,  for  the  assist- 
ance rendered  by  them  when  Thomas  de 
Rokeby,  Governor  of  Ireland,  went  into 
"  Wykinglo,"  to  war  against  0*Byme 
and  "  his  nation,  and  the  seyeral  other 
powerful  Irbh  who  had  associated  with 
hi 


im. 


In  1366  the  Deputy  made  a  treaty 
with  Hugh  OToole,  under  which  that 
chieftain  received  a  stipend,  not  Of- 
fering much  from  the  well-lmown 
tribute  of  black  rent.  At  the  dose  of 
this  century,  the  Lord  Roger  Morti- 
mer, being  then  Viceroy  of  Irdand, 
and  heir-presumptive  to  the  crown  of 
England,  attendcKl  by  the  Earl  of  Or- 
mond,  marched  a^nst  the  O^Bymes, 
but  was  slain  by  them ;  an  event  whidi 
caused  the  second  expedition  of  King 
llichard  to  this  country,  '*  with  a  md 
purpose  to  make  a  thorough  conquest 
of  Ireland.**  Passing  through  this  coun- 
try with  a  potent  army,  his  forces,  as 
Davis  renmrks,  **  were  much  distrened 
for  want  of  victuals  and  carriages,  so 
as  he  performed  no  memorable  thing 
in  that  journey;  only  he  cut  anS 
cleared  some  passes,  and  bestowed  the 
honour  of  knighthood  upon  the  Lmd 
Henry,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster's  aon. 
afterwards  Rin^  Henry  the  Fifth,**  and 
so  came  to  Dumin,  where  he  reoehped 
the  fatal  intelligence  of  that  D«faA 
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usurpation  of  the  English  throne.  In 
1 402  the  Mayor  of  Dublin,  with  a  strong 
body  of  well-armed  citizens,  sallied 
out  against  the  O^Bymes,  of  whom  thej 
slew  4,000  near  Bray ;  for  the  merit 
and  in  honourable  commemoration  of 
which  action  the  long  harassed  citizens 
continued  to  elect  the  same  individual 
their  mayor  for  several  succeeding 
years.  Daniel  O'Byrne, "  Captain  of  his 
nation,**  thereupon  submitted  and  sur- 
rendered the  castle  of  Mac-kinnegan 
to  the  Crown.  Dermot  O'Toole,  who 
held  the  same  rank  in  his  sept,  entered 
into  a  similar  treaty  with  Lord  James 
Butler,  when  Lieutenant. 

In  1497  Sir  William  Wellesley  of 
Dangan,  county  Meath,  ancestor  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellii^ton,  having  mar- 
ried Matilda  O^Toole,  a  descendant  of 
the  persecuted  lords  of  Imaile,  was 
obliged  to  sue  out  licence  from  the 
Crown,  legalizing  the  marriage,  and 
granting  to  her  and  their  issue  Eng- 
lish laws  and  liberties ;  this  lady,  on 
his  decease,  became  the  wife  of  Patrick 
Hussey.  In  1543  the  0*Byrnes  memo- 
rialled  King  Henry,  praying  *'  that  their 
country  might  be  made  wire-ffround, 
and  called  the  county  of  Wicklow ;" 
their  desire  was  not,  however,  then 
conceded,  and  they  were  driven  back 
into  the  wild  passes  of  Glen-molaur, 
amidst  whose  then  inaccessible  rocks 
their  chieftain  gathered  his  adherents, 
and  maintained  a  kind  of  court  for 
many  years,  claiming  *■''  a  right  to  the 
country  or  the  seignory  therein,"  but 
which  pretension,  adds  Spenser,  was 
"  vain  and  arrogant,  that  district 
having  been  part  of  the  inheritance 
which  Dermot  Mac  Murrough  gave 
with  his  daughter  to  Earl  Strongbow." 
The  O'Byrne  subsequently  grievously 
harassed  the  pale,  until  after  some  de- 
sultory success  he  fell  in  battle  with 
the  lord-deputy.  In  the  mean  time, 
"  on  account  of  the  services  rendered 
by  Terence  O'Toole  to  the  English  in- 
terests," he  obtained  a  grant  in  tail 
male  of  the  manor  and  castle  of  Pow- 
erscourt,  covenanting  thereupon  to 
keep  the  castle  in  a  solid  and  defensi- 
ble state,  and  that  he  and  all  the  gar- 
rison should  use  the  English  language, 
habit,  and  customs,  and  rear  up  their 
children  in  the  same.  He  was  also 
bound  to  keep  the  lands  in  proper 
cultivation,  to  erect  sufficient  dwelling- 


houses  for  the  husbandmen  thereof, 
not  to  exact  any  compositions  or 
assessments  beyond  the  customary 
rents,  not  to  levy  black  reht  or  coin 
and  livery  on  any  part  of  the  adjacent 
counties,  and  not  to  maintain  any 
**  Scotchmen  or  turbulent  persons, 
unless  such  as  were  licensed  by  the  de- 
puty or  council.  This  Irish  chieftain 
also  accepted  his  tenure,  subject  to 
permitting  the  opening  of  such  roads 
and  paths  through  the  manor  as  the 
said  deputy  might  appoint ;  and  that, 
when  required,  he  would  join  in  anj 
royal  nuut^es  to  suppress  rebellion, 
and  would  supply  horses,  cars,  and 
victuals.  In  1556,  however,  the  Ca- 
vanaghs,  being  driven  back,  after  ra- 
vamng  the  county  of  Dublin,  took 
shdter  in  Powerscourt,  where  they 
were  besi^ed,  the  castle  taken,  and 
sixty  of  the  sept  hanged.  Jacques 
Wingfield,  ancestor  of  me  lords  Pow- 
erscourt, had  a  subsequent  commission 
to  execute  martial  law  in  the  territo- 
ries of  the  three  septs,  and,  for  his 
services  on  this  occasion,  passed  patent 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  these 
lands,  which  his  aescendants  still 
enjoy,  enlarged  by  a  grant  of  Powers- 
court  from  James  uie  First  to  Sir 
Richard  Wingfield. 

In  1580  Queen  Elizabeth  consti- 
tuted Sir  Henry  Harrington  **  sene- 
schal and  chief  ruler  of  the  0*Byme*8 
country,"  the  extent  of  which  is  de- 
fined, with  authority  to  assemble  the 
people,  hear  causes,  decide  controver- 
sies, &c.  powers  which  were  renewed 
to  him  and  his  son  by  James  the  First. 
The  "  instructions  "  to  Sir  Henry  di- 
rected him  to  prohibit  idle  persons, 
vagabonds,  or  masterless  men,  bards, 
rhymers,  or  malefactors  from  haunting 
or  abiding  within  the  limits  of  his  au- 
thority. **  Item,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
said  Sir  Henry,  &c.  during  the  prose- 
cution of  such  malefactors,  to  take 
meat  and  drink  for  horse  and  man  in 
reasonable  sorts,  so  that  they  remain 
not  longer  than  one  night  in  one  place, 
and  oppress  the  country  as  little  as 
may  be."  At  last,  in  1605,  Wicklow 
was  created  a  county,  and  its  first  re- 
presentatives in  the  parliament  of 
1613  were  Grerald  Byrne  and  Phelim 
Mac  Yeagh  Bjrme.  Nevertheless,  in 
1620,  a  commission  of  inquiry  issued, 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  ^  the  terri- 
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tories  or  circuits  of  land  called  the 
Byrne's  country,  by  what  title  they 
held  same,, and  what  rents  or  services 
were  claimed  thereout."  This  inquest 
was  held  preparatory  to  deeds  of  sui*- 
render  thereof;  the  jury,  as  might 
be  expected,  found  that  the  entire  dis- 
trict was  the  proj)erty  of  the  Crown, 
and  it  was  accordingly  parcelled  out 
to  new  settlers,  excei^trng  certain  por- 
tions, which  were  suffered  to  remain 
with  the  former  proprietors  under  re- 
strictions. Maddened  by  the  relent- 
lessncss  of  these  proceedings,  the  de- 
voted septs  of  Wicklow  rose  in  arms 
in  1641,  when  they  were  subjected  to 
the  most  cruel  re-action  tliat  Sir 
Charles  Coote  could  inllict;  such  as 
formed  one  of  the  causes  assigned  by 
the  Catholic  lords  of  the  pale  for  asso- 
ciating as  in  defence  of  their  liberties. 
One  of  the  demands  of  the  confede- 
rates of  Kilkenny  was  accordingly  that 
the  i)lantations  formed  in  Wicklow 
should  be  instantly  abolished,  and 
all  grievances  arising  therefrom  ex- 
amined and  redressed. 

On  the  occasion  of  Cromwell's  rui- 
nous jirngresses  in  Ireland,  he  marched 
through  this  county  at  the  head  of 
9,000  men,  while  his  lleet  attended  the 
motions  of  his  army.  The  country 
people  here,  writes  Leland,  assured  of 
protection,  and  made  to  believe  that 
they  should  enjoy  the  liberty  of  their 
religion,  crowded  to  his  camp  with 
provisicms,  for  which  they  immediately 
received  tlie  full  value.  The  number 
of  profitable  acres  belcmglng  to  indivi- 
duals attaiuteil  in  AVicklow  during 
the  civil  war  of  1(188,  was  1H,1(>4.  Of 
these  projn'ietors  but  eleven  bore  the 
nanu^  of  ftyrne,  seven  that  of  Toole, 
and  there  were  none  of  the  third  sept : 
the  two  former  surnames  are  however 
still  al)undantly  found  amongst  the 
humbler  classes  of  the  county. 

As  I  have  b«'en  long  impressed  with 
a  conviction,  that  the  grievances, which 
affect  the  conduct  and  condition  of  my 
countrymen,  merge  in  tlu'  want  of 
well-directed,  regular,  and  reproduc- 
tive employment,  I  ha<l  proposed  to 
have  said  something  of  the  industrial 
resources  of  this  county,  its  tracts  of 
unimj)r()ved  land,  mountain,  moor,  and 
alluvial  coast;  it.^  mineralogy,  lead 
and  coi»per  wrirks ;  its  fishing  bank ; 
its  now  neglected  manufactures ;  and 


withal  the  quiet,  peaceful,  and  ordeily 
population  that  exists  here,  to  realiie 
the  expectations  of  honest  industrr ; 
but  f  fear  such  matters  of  statistios 
might  not  be  enlarged  upon  here,  and 
for  the  present  I  have  attained  mj 
"  columns  " — the  ne  plus  ultra. 

Yours,  &c.    John  D'Altoit. 


Mb.  Urban,         Cork^  Sept,  6. 

IN  the  "  Miuop  Correspondence  "  of 
your  present  month's  publication,  I 
find,  added  to  J.R.  S.'s  inquiry  respart- 
ing  the  Complutensian  rolyclott,  and 
your  statement  that  the  vellum  copy 
purchased  by  my  old  friend  Count 
^I*Carthy  at  the  Pinelli  sale,  again 
bought  by  ^fr.  Ilibbcrt  at  the  Count's 
sale,  and  finally  by  Mr.  Payne, — ^this 
question  :  "  Is  it  now  in  the  Grenville 
Library  at  the  British  Museum?"  I 
can  directly  answer  that  it  is  not,  and 
that  it  is  in  the  Parisian  National 
Library,  forming  part  of  the  valuable 
donation  made  to  the  Ex-King,  Louis 
Philippe,  by  the  late  F.  Hall  Standish, 
of  his  books  and  paintings,  in  con- 
se(iuence,  it  is  said,  of  our  govern- 
ment's refusal  to  make  him  a  Baronet. 
This  numificent  gift;  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  country,  by  a  gentleman  whose 
tbrtune,  birth,  and  social  position  so 
well  entitled  him  to  the  solicited  or, 
indeed,  a  higher  rank,  caused  the  ab- 
straction from  England's  treasures  in 
literature  and  the  arts  of  what  did, 
and  j^robably  wouhl  now,  cost  a  very 
considerable  sum,  not  much,  if  at  all, 
imder  the  collective  produce  of  what 
our  royal  Solomon  amassed  at  the 
origin  of  the  order  by  the  creation  of 
one  hun<lred  Baronets,  of  whom  at 
present  so  few  direct  representatives 
exist,  at  the  price  of  1,000/.  each.  In 
my  article  ot  this  ^lagazine  for  April 
1841, 1  underrated  Mr.  Hall  Standish's 
unpatriotic  legacy  at  .'HO,©©©/. 

So  early  as  1.502  Cardinal  Ximenes 
made  preparations  for  publishing  this 
magnificent  work,  exhibiting;  the  first 
Christian  edition  of  the  OldTestament 
in  Hebrew,  (printed  in  1488  by  the 
Jews,)  with  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  of 
the  Pentateuch,  and  the  first  im- 
pRKssioNs  of  the  Septuagint  and  New 
Testament  in  Greek.  The  Ohl  Testa- 
ment was  linishcd  on  the  10th  of  Juhr, 
1517,  having  been  preceded  bj  the 
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ISew  on  the  10th  of  Januarf,  1614. 
^In  hac  prseclarissima  Complutenii 
Civitate.**  On  receiving  from  tha 
printer  the  concluding  volume,  the 
cardinal  exclaimed,  '*  Grates  tibi  ago, 
summe  Christe,  quod  rem  magnopere 
a  me  curatam  ad  optatum  finem  per- 
duxerie,"  and,  addressing  those  around 
him,  added,  ^  Nihil  est,  amici,  de  quo 
magis  gratulari  mihi  debeatis,  quam 
de  hac  editione  bibliorum,  qu«  una 
sacros  religionis  ndstrse  fontes,  temo 
pore  perquam  necessario,  aperit.**  In 
attributing  the  precedence  of  date  to 
this  publication,  I  do  not  forget  that 
the  Septuagint  was  printed  at  the 
Aldine  press  in  1518,  and  the  New 
Testament  at  Basil,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Erasmus,  in  1516,  while  this 
Solyglott  did  not  appear  until  after  the 
eatn  of  Ximenes,  in  1520.  The  Polj- 
glott  and  the  New  Testament  were 
severallj  inscribed  to  Leo  X  by  the 
cardinal  and  by  £rasmus.  "I  eoit> 
elude,**  says  Dr.  Adam  Ckrice,  *^  that 
the  Hebrew,  Septuagkit,  Yulgate, 
Chaldean,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  the 
original  of  the  New  Testament,  are, 
as  they  stand  in  the  Oomplutensian 
Polyglott,  equal  in  critical  value  to 
manuscripts  of  these  texts  and  versions 
of  the  tenth  or  twelfUi  centuries,  or 
even  higher.  Lelong  (Biblioth.  Bacra, 
p.  1 1 )  makes  them  even  coeval  with  the 
seventh  or  eighth  centuries."  To  a 
Roman  catholic  university,  therefore, 
and  to  a  Spanish  city,  the  christian 
world  is  indebted  for  these  super- 
eminent  services. 

'*  Priaia  via  salntis, 
Quod  minime  reris,  Graia  pandetur  ab 
urbe.'' 

The  work  of  Gabriel  Diosdado  Ray  m, 
^  De  prima  Typograj^ss  Hispanic^ 
state,"  Romse  1793,  4to.  and  the 
"  Typographia  Espahola,"  by  F.  M^i- 
dejE,  Madrid  1796,  4to.  are  worth  con- 
sulting on  this  subject.  The  manu- 
script of  the  Oomplutensian  New 
Testament  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
Dublin  University  library.  It  con- 
tains the  Ions-controverted  passage  in 
St.  John's  first  epistle,  chap.  v.  verse 
T,  on  the  three  neavenly  witnesses. 
Various  further  piurticulars  relating 
to  the  Polyglott,  and  the  donation  to 
the  French  ex-kin^,  will  be  found 
under  my  signature  m  the  Grentleman*s 
Magazine  for  Ajnii  1841,  f*  968,  &c. 


and  may  not  appaur  imdeserving  of 
recurrence  to  them.  A  special  an4 
enlarged  narrative  of  the  valoabli 
publication  by  Sebastian  Seemilerios 
appeared  U.  tngo^tadt  in  1785,  4to* 
under  the  title  of  ^^  De  Bibliis  Coqi* 
plutambus  Polyglottis.**  One  of  tho 
ablest  coadjutors  of  the  cardinal  waf 
Stnnica  (Jaeobus  Idn^&tSy  a  doctor  of 
the  university,  whcHn  Aimenes  de** 
spatched  to  B^ome  in  search  of  manu/* 
scripts,  for  seven  of  which  in  Qebrew 
Ximenes  paid  four  thousand  crownai 
equivalent  to  so  many  pounds  sterling 
of  present  currency.  Stunica  has  \m 
a  rare  volume,  ^  Itinerarium,  duqa 
Compluto  ( Alcalade  Henares),  Romaaa 
proficisceretur,**  in  small  quarto.  HSf 
altercations  with  Erasmns  eKposed  him 
to  the  shafts  of  ridiciib  not  only  of 
Erasmus  batofUlrick  Van  Uujtten,  wbe 
assigned  him  a  prominent  place  in  the 
cel^rated  "  Litterss  Obscurorum  Vi- 
rorum.**  He  died  ai  Naples  in  15^ 
The  edifice  of  the  university,  com- 
menoed,  at  the  expense  of  the  eardiaalv 
in  1500,  was  completed  in  1508|  and 
then  oivaniaed  for  its  desdned  purpoair 
The  Polyglott,  this  noble  undertaking 
of  Ximenes,  is  supposed  to  have  oest 
altogether  not  less  tnan  ASifiWd.  so  nu- 
merous were  the  learned  co-operajtora 
engaged  in  the  worik,  and  all  tiberalJv 
remunerated,  independently  of  the  high 
prices  paid  for  the  manuscripts,  thou^eh 
the  sttcces^ve  popes,  Alexander  Yh 
Julius  n.  and  more  especially  Leo  X^ 
placed  those  of  the  V  atican  at  the 
cardinal's  free  disposal.  The  cost  to 
the  public  of  eadi  copy,  of  which  the 
nuMiber  was  limited  to  six  hundred^ 
was  six  golden  crowns  and  a  half,  or 
about  6^.  10s.  of  present  value.  Of 
the  three  on  vellum,  two  having  been 
locked  up  in  state  or  royal  librariei^ 
one  solely  couid  ever  come  to  the 
hammer,  as  that  originally  reserved 
for  the  cardinal,  and  now,  as  above- 
mentioned,  in  the  National  RepDsitorj 
of  Paris,  eventually  did.  At  Venice, 
I5^e  possession  of  the  Pinelli  family, 
no  dust  could  touch  the  volume^ 
That  several  paper  copies  are  to  be 
found  in  the  private  collections  ef 
London  your  correspondent  may  he 
weU  assured.  Formerly  one  was  in 
my  own  library,  and  the  precious  vel- 
lum copy,  of  which  we  must  regret 
die  loss  to  England,  was  placed  Ar 
soBie  time,  in  1798  and  1794^  daduf 
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the  reign  of  terror,  for  safe  keeping, 
and  many  more  rare  articles,  with  me, 
Ck>unt  McCarthy*8  rjuality  of  noblej  and 
tiie  renown  of  his  hbrary,  being  likely 
to  expose  him  to  special  danger.  No 
private  gentleman  ever  possessed  an 
equal  number  of  works  printed  on 
vellum,  amounting  to  above  five  hun- 
dred, while  the  royal  library  did  not 
contain  more  than  fiflecn  hundred,  and 
no  other  national  collection  exceeded 
one  thousand,  if  so  many  were  any 
where  to  be  found  assembled.  Hx; 
was  a  native  of  Tipperary,  but  re- 
moved to  Toulouse  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  for  the  freer 
enjoyment  of  his  religion,  when  Louis 
XV.  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
Ck>unt.  He  was  considered  one  of 
Uie  first  amateur  performers  on  the 
violin  in  Europe,  and,  indeed,  was 
altogether  a  most  amiable  gentleman. 
One  of  his  sons,  an  ecclesiastic,  par- 
ticularly distinguished  himself  in  the 
pulpit,  and  his  publbhed  sermons  are 
nighly  valued.  My  recollections  of 
him  in  early  youth  are  most  favourable 
to  his  character.  He  died  after  en- 
tering, late  in  life,  into  the  order  of 
Jesmts. 

The  second  ffreat  polyglott  publica- 
tion of  the  Bible  was  also  the  fruit  of 
Spanish  munificence,  being  at  the  cost 
of  Philip  II.,  and  printed  at  Antwerp, 
from  1569  to  1572,  by  Plantin,  whose 
establishment  continues  to  this  day  in 
the  hands  of  his  posterity,  through  the 
female  line, — an  imexampled  instance, 
I  believe,  of  so  long  a  duration  of  fa- 
mily succession  in  the  same  industrial 
pursuit.  Most  of  the  Catholic  missals 
proceeded  from  this  press,  as  did  that 
vast  collection,  the  ^^  Acta  Sanctorum," 
now  in  process  of  publication  for  two 
centuries.  After  a  suspension  of  some 
years  the  compilation  has  been  re- 
sumed. 

Concerning  the  Hebrew  sources  of 
the  Complutensian  Polyglott  in  manu- 
script, as  well  as  the  earlier  Jewish 
editions,  in  various  cities  of  liaiy 
(Soncino,  Ferrara,  Brescia,  Cremona, 
Naples,  and  Venice),  I  would  refer  to 
the  numerous  works  of  John  Bernard 
de  Rossi,  more  especially  to  hb  **  An- 
nales  Hebrseo-typographici,  seculi  xv/* 
Parma,  1795-1799,  two  parts  4to.  and 
to  the  catalogue  of  his  Horary,  ^  Libri 
stampati  di  Litteratiira  Ebraica,**  &c. 
Parma,  1812,  in  8yo.  The  first  He- 
5 


brew  Bible  published  bj  a  Frotestanfc 
was  that  of  Sebastian  Manrter,  in 
1534-5. 

Yours,  &c.        J.  B. 


Mr.  Urban, 

PERHAPS  the  two  letters  which  I 
inclose,  to  Dr.  Vicesunus  Knox,  tbe 
one  from  Dr.  Edward  Clarke  the  ode* 
brated  traveller,  the  other  from  the 
Earl  of  Buchan,  will  not  be  without 
interest  to  some  of  your  readers. 

Yours,  &C.    J.  M. 


Uckfield,  May  Sth,  1796. 

Dear  Sir, — To  enliven  the  tedious 
hours  of  an  indisposition,  which  seised 
me  during  a  vbit  to  my  mother,  I 
have  lately  been  employed  in  reading 
BoswelPs  Johnsoniana, 

In  the  course  of  my  very  desultory 
perusal  of  this  curious  system  of  lno« 
graphy  I  discovered,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, the  name  of  my  respected  master, 
introduced  as  one  among  those  who 
have  imitated  in  their  writinffs  the 
''ampullss  et  sesquipedalia  v^Mba**  of 
Johnson. 

The  indignation  I  feel  at  an  impu- 
tation so  grossly  inapplicable  to  the 
tenor  of  those  compositions  which  have 
instructed  and  amused  me  ever  since 
I  became  capable  of  receiving  either 
improvement  or  pleasure  has  mduced 
me  to  write  to  you.  In  so  doing  I 
will  neither  deprecate  your  censure, 
nor  demand  vour  pardon,  because  I 
am  sensible  that  your  politeness  and 
affability  will  render  the  one  unneoes- 
sarv  and  the  oUier  superfluous. 

Accustomed  as  I  nave  been  from 
mj  earliest  years  to  appreciate  works 
or  genius  according  your  approba- 
tion, it  b  but  naturu  that,  in  my  esti- 
mation of  your  own  productions,  I 
may  be  suspected  of  partiality.  But, 
when  I  behold  this  predilection  sanc- 
tioned by  the  united  voice  of  Europe, 
when  I  have  the  satbfaction  of  seemg 
them  introduced  to  foreign  nations, 
and  translated  into  every  language 
where  refinement  and  literature  pre- 
vail, I  must  confess  I  cannot  patientljr 
suffer  any  cold,  systematic  critic  of 
Caledonia  to  depreciate  their  excel- 
lence, by  bestowing  upon  the  efl^isions 
of  inventive  genius  the  mere  encomium 
which^  attaches  only  to  a  talent  fixr 
imitation. 

With  yoqr  usual  candour,  I  find  jOH 
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were  induced  to  gratify  Boswell  by  a 
tribute  of  commendation :  his  mode 
of  acknowledgement  accords  minutely 
with  his  national  characteristic.  I  do 
not  recollect  at  what  period  of  my  life 
I  first  conceived  a  prejudice  against 
the  Scotch ;  but  I  know  that  a  more 
extensive  intercourse  with  mankind 
has  neither  obliterated  the  impression, 
nor  convinced  me  of  its  impropriety ; 
and  this  last  instance  of  Scotch  ser- 
vility, in  endeavouring  to  appropriate 
the  style  of  our  first  writers  to  the 
pen  of  an  individual  whom  it  was  his 
mt<jrest  to  celebrate  will  only  serve 
to  confirm  the  antipathy. 

De  mortuiSf  nil  nisi  bonum  / 

Johnson  and  his  Boswell,  the  lion 
and  his  jackall,  both  are  gone.  The 
latter  probably  possessed  your  friend- 
ship ;  he,  at  least,  obtained  your  enco- 
mium: and  I  am  therefore  ready  to 
anticipate  the  reproof  I  have  merited 
in  speaking  disrespectfully  of  one  who 
is  no  more.  Yet  remember,  it  is  not 
Boswell,  the  memorialist  of  the  dead, 
whom  I  condemn,  but  Boswell,  the 
slanderer  of  the  living — ^Boswell,  who 
had  the  effrontery  or  ignorance  to 
pronounce  the  writings  of  Robertson, 
of  Gibbon,  and  of  Knox,  mere  imitU' 
lions  of  the  turgid  and  bombastic  style 
of  the  moral,  the  virtuous,  but  elabo- 
rate Johnson. 

At  the  same  time  permit  me,  in  the 
humblest  manner,  to  request  of  you, 
as  an  instructor  and  a  friend — as  one 
whose  opinion  I  revere,  and  by  whose 
judgment  I  would  form  my  own — 
whether  you  consider  Robertson  or 
Gibbon  imitators  of  Johnson  ?  I\Iore- 
over,  whether  you  feel  sensible  of  hav- 
ing been  yourself  an  imitator  of  any 
author?  Or  whether  your  writings 
do  not  possess  that  dc^ee  of  pecu- 
liarity (if  I  may  so  call  it)  and  con- 
sistency which  are  ever  the  marks  of 
oritrinal  o^enius  ? 

It  would  give  nic  real  pain  to  learn 
from  your  decision  that  the  triumvi- 
rate I  have  mentioned  were  a  trium- 
virate of  imitators ;  and  all  imitators 
of  a  single  individual,  whose  works 
hitherto  I  have  never  suffered  to  be 
brought  in  competition  with  theirs. 

Between  Robertson  and  Gibbon,  I 
have  often  observed  a  striking  simila- 
rity; but  was  not  capable  of  pro- 
nouncing  which  imitated   the   otner. 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXX. 


Wioever  will  examine  the  last  of  Ro- 
bertson's productions,  the  "  History  of 
Ancient  India,"  will  be  struck  witn  so 
forcible  an  analogy  between  the  two 
historians  that  it  is  impossible  it  should 
escape  the  observation  of  the  most  un- 
discerning.  This  similarity  is  not  so 
apparent  in  the  earlier  works  of  Ro- 
bertson. One  peculiarity  in  which 
they  resemble  each  other,  is  a  happy 
talent  of  bringing  together  words  of 
opposite  meanings  into  the  same  sen- 
tence.   As  in  Gibbon,  vol.  1,  page  30. 

''As  soon  as  it  was  allowed  that  Sages 
and  Heroes,  who  had  livedf  or  who  had 
died,  for  the  benefit  of  their  country,'*  &c. 

And  again  in  the  same  volumes, 
pages  478,  479 — 

'*  Accustomed  long  since  to  observe 
and  to  respect,*'  &c. 

**  The  most  curious,  or  the  most  cre- 
dulous, among  the  Pagans,"  &c. 

"  They  felt,  or  they  fancied,  that  on 
every  side,'*  &c. 
.  **  The  real  or  timz^inary  prodigies,"  &c. 

Of  these,  there  are  numerous  in- 
stances in  the  writings  of  Robertson ; 
but,  not  having  his  works  by  me,  my 
memory  is  not  sufficiently  retentive  to 
deliver  them  with  accuracy. 

To  Johnson,  however,  tney  bear  no 
resemblance.  The  style  of  Johnson 
consists  of  fine  sonorous  sentences ; 
frecjuently  of  considerable  length  ;  all 
the  words  moving  in  harmony;  the 
epithets  numerous  and  judicious  ;  and 
the  whole  winding  up  to  a  majestic 
and  rebounding  period ;  so  that,  at  the 
close  of  each  sentence,  the  satisfied  ear 
reposes  :  it  waits  not  in  expectation 
for  the  beginning  of  the  next,  but 
feels  every  distinct  passage  complete 
within  itself. 

Gibbon,  frequently  abrupt  and  in- 
conclusive, rouses  the  imagination,  and 
prepares  it  for  something  that  is  to 
follow.  He  has  been  st^ed  the  imi- 
tator of  Tacitus,  between  whom  and 
Johnson  I  am  sure  there  is  no  re- 
semblance. 

Robertson  brandishes  with  dignity 
a  weapon  that  glitters  but  does  not 
cut.  His  pen  appears  more  dedicated 
to  ornament  than  utility. — Robertson 
selected  his  subject  to  display  his  pen ; 
and  therefore  differed  materially  from 
Johnson,  who  made  his  pen  display 
his  subject. 

If  I  have  stated  my  sentuncnts  er- 
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roneously,  or  intruded  upon  your  no- 
tice opinions  which  are  not  calculated 
to  coincide  with  your  determinations, 
I  hope  you  will  be  candid  enough  to 
tell  me  so.  Whatever  notions  I  may 
entertain,  whatever  system  I  may  pur- 
sue, remember  they  are  founded  upon 
a  basis  established  according  to  your 
principles ;  and,  though  you  may  be 
mclincd  to  despise  the  superstructure, 
you  will  at  least  respect  the  architect, 
according  to  whose  instructions  the 
edifice  has  been  erected. 

With  my  comp**.  and  kind  remem- 
brance to  Mrs.  knox,  I  have  the  ho- 
nour to  be, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  much  obliged 
and  very  faithful  Servt., 
Edwi).  Danl.  Clabke. 


Kevebend  Sib, — As  your  works 
have  tended  to  promote  attention  to 
my  favourite  subject  of  Education,  I 
have  been  constantly  attentive  to  them 
from  their  first  appearance,  and  ought 
not  to  have  withheld  from  you  my  ap- 
probation if  I  had  thought  it  could 
nave  been  of  any  use  either  to  yourself 
or  your  writings  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
knowing  that  every  thing  in  Britain 
hinges  upon  interest  or  party,  and 
knowing  myself  to  be  no  favourite 
either  at  courts  or  universities,  and  as 
little  with  what  are  called  patriots,  I 
abstained. 

What  calls  forth  this  letter,  after  so 
long  an  abstinence  from  merited  com- 
mendation, is  your  fragment  of  Eras- 
mus on  War,  tnan  which  nothing  could 
be  better  done,  or  better  timed ;  and 
yourphilosopho-christian-like  conduct, 
relating  to  the  base  and  barbarous  in- 
sult you  underwent  for  doing  your 
duty  as  a  clergyman  in  iha  pulpit.  It 
is  with  deep  concern  that  I  acknow- 
ledge the  little  hope  (I  should  say  ex- 
pectation) that  I  have  of  any  amend- 
ment of  public  or  private  manners  in 
Britain  or  its  dependencies,  which  has 
made  me  to  desist  altogether  from  at- 
tempting to  move  them.  I  retired 
from  publick  life  almost  as  soon  as  I 
came  into  it,  on  account  of  what  I  saw 
behind  the  curtain  during  the  short  time 
I  was  upon  the  stage,  and  in  deep  re- 
tirement I  have  bent  my  attention  to 
Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  and  Irishmcii 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
it  is  there  that  I  have  Btr^uoualy  en* 


deavoured  to  promote  a  plan  of  Edu- 
cation that  may  produce  a  better  ace. 
After  having  sedulously  moved  in  this 
way  from  tne  worthieflt  motires  for 
six-and-twenty  years,  I  am  desiroiis 
of  visiting  the  scene  on  which  &ey 
have  been  employed,  and  I  think  of 
doing  so  in  the  ensuing  spring. 

It  is  mathematicians  and  elementary 
people  that  I  have  endeavoured  chiefly 
to  procure  for  the  Americans,  but  now 
I  seriously  desire  that  good  men,  who 
cannot  live  with  comfort,  or  eren  with 
safety  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  may 
go  to  the  other ;  and  I  am  wishing  to 
make  up  an  assortment  of  such  in  the 
department  of  education  of  youth  for 
my  fellow-citizens !  I  say  my  fellow- 
citizens,  because  my  great-grandfather, 
Henry  Lord  Cardross,  being  forced  to 
t^c  refuge  from  arbitrary  government 
in  Britain,  went  in  1682  to  the  pro* 
vince  of  Carolina,  and  there  founded 
at  Port  Koyal,  whence  he  was  driren 
afterwards  by  the  Spaniards,  and  came 
overin  1688  with  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

Having    considered    the    state    of 
schools  in  America,  as  Howard  did 
prisons,  I  shall  return  and  report. 
I  am,  Revd.  Sir, 
Your  well-wisher 
and  approving  fellow-citizen, 

Buchan. 

l>ryhurgh  Abbey,  Kelso, 
July  15,  1794. 

P.  8.  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive,  when 
you  have  leisure  to  consider  them  ma- 
turely, your  advice  with  respect  to 
these  important  considerations  in  Ame- 
rica ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  know, 
whether,  if  an  opening  should  happen 
in  America  to  preside  over  a  college, 
you  could  undertake  it  ?* 


Mb.  Ubban, 


Citmbridge, 
Sept.  18. 

AS  the  article  on  Mr.  Croker*8 
Boswell,  which  was  written  for  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  foimd,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  several  admirers,  and  has 
been  reprinted  more  than  once  among 
the  Essays  of  its  author,  it  mar  not  be 
impertinint  to  remind  your'reMlen 
that  one  of  its  most  vituperatiTe  pan^ 


*  Two  letters  addressed  by  Washings 
ton  to  the  Earl  of  Buchan  in  1792  apd 
1798,  are  minted  hi  the  Vlth  totiUDt  €f 
Nidiols's  Literary  Bhurtntkuf. 
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graphs  was  shewn  at  the  time  (by 
Archdeacon  Hare,  in  the  Philological 
Museum,  i.  689,  fol.)  to  be  entirely 
without  foundation.  In  the  passage  of 
which  I  speak  Sir  W.  Jones's  couplet 
on  the  employment  of  time  is  called  "  a 
wretched  conceit,"  on  the  strength  of 
a  misprint,  which  is  corrected  in  the 
errata  of  the  work  from  which  the 
lines  were  taken  (Lord  Teignmouth's 
Life  of  Jones),  and  that  not  without 
reason,  as  appears  from  the  original 
transcript,  printed  in  the  Philological 
Museum. 

In  Mr.  Croker*s  new  edition,  in  one 
volume  (p.  837,  note)^  we  read,  "  Ro- 
bert Barclay,  esq.  of  Bury  Hill,  near 
Dorking,  from  whom  Mr.  Markland 
derived  these  memoranda  in  1843,  died 
in  1831,  at  an  advanced  age."  If 
there  be  not  a  misprint,  we  must,  I 
presume,  understand  these  words  to 
mean,  "  from  whom,  through  his  repre^ 
sentatives^^^  or  something  of  the  kind. 

The  writer  of  the  article  "  Anicia 
Gens,"  in  Smithes  Dictionai'y  of  Bio- 
graphy, &c.  has  fallen  into  the  error 
which  a  correspondent  of  the  Gent. 
Ma^.  pointed  out  (I  think  in  1838) 
in  Gibbon,  chap.  xxxi.  (where  Mr. 
Milman  has  not,  I  believe,  supplied 
any  correction  in  his  last  edition). 
The  article  runs,  "  Persons  of  the  name 
of  Anicius  are  mentioned  first  in  the 
lie;]jinnin^  of  the  2nd  cent. B.C."  Now 
an  Anicius  was  Cur.  2FA.  B.C.  304. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  6.  See  Arn.  Hist. 
Rom.  chap,  xxxii.  vol.  ii.  p.  295,  1st. 

cd.)'' 

A  line  in  Tennyson's  Princess,  p. 
l;3,— 

She  to  me 

Was  proxy-wedded  with  a  bootless  calf,  &c. 

lias  been  found  (as  I  know  from  actual 
experience  of  the  fact,  and  not  from 
con  jccture)  obscure  by  some  who  may 
not  lately  have  read  of  the  custom 
alluded  to.f  Perhaps  a  brief  extract 
from  Hall's  Chronicle  may  instruct  one 
or  two,  and  can  scarcely  offend  any,  of 
your  readers. 

•'  Maximilian,  kynge  of  Romaynes,  be- 
iu;;  without  a  wife,  before  this  tyme,  made 
suite  to  Fraunces  duke  of  Briteyne,  to 
have  in  mariage  the  lady Aunehys  daughter, 
to  the  which  request  the  duke  gentely  con- 

*  A  few  other  inaccuracies  in  the  Dic- 
tionary I  noticed  some  time  ago  in  the 
Classical  Museum,  in  a  letter  signed  E.B. 

t  An  ingenious  friend  of  mine  constraed 
the  two  last  words  *'  idle  parchment/' 


discended.  And  one  whiche  by  proxle 
wooed  for  him,  too  the  entent  that  the 
lady  should  performe  that  she  promised 
on  her  faith  and  honour,  he  used  a  new  in- 
vencion  and  tricke,  after  this  maner  :  when 
the  lady  did  take  her  chamber,  the  night 
after  the  affiaunce,  she  was  layed  naked 
in  the  bride  bed,  in  the  presence  of  diverse 
noble  matrones  and  prynces  called  thether 
as  witnesses.  The  procuratour  or  deputie 
for  the  husbande  whiche  represented  his 
person  was  layde  in  the  place  of  her  hus- 
bande, and  put  one  of  his  Icgges  into  the 
bed  up  to  the  hard  knee,  in  the  sight  and 
compaigny  of  many  noble  personages,  as 
who  said  that  the  virgin  had  been  carnally 
knowen,  and  so  the  matrimony  perfighte 
and  consummate,  and  they  two  as  man 
and  wyfe.  But  this  fonde  new  founde 
ceremony  was  little  regarded  and  lesse 
estemed  of  hym  that  only  studyed  and 
watched  how  to  surrept  and  steale  this 
turtle  out  of  her  mewe  and  lodgynge.*'  — 
Hall,  Hen.  VH.  Sixth  yere,  at  the  begin- 
ning. 

Yours,  &c.    J.  E.  B.  Match. 


Mr.  Urban, 

AS  papers  on  etymological  subjects 
frequently  appear  in  your  pages,  it  is 
probable  that  many  of  your  readers 
will  take  an  interest  in  the  question 
whether  the  phonetic  spelling  reform, 
proposed  by  Messrs.  Pitman  and  Ellis, 
which  is  now  exciting  so  much  atten- 
tion, is  likely  to  be  injurious,  as  many 
persons  say  it  will  be,  to  the  science 
of  etymology.  This  idea  indeed  rests 
on  so  high  authority  that  it  can  be 
no  matter  of  surprise  that  it  has  been 
so  generally  entertained.  Bishop  Thirl- 
wall  says,f  "However  great  an  ad- 
vantage I  might  consider  it  for  a 
language  that  its  orthography  and  pro- 
nunciation should  coincide,  it  would 
not  at  all  follow  that  I  thought  it  either 
practicable  or  desirable,  where  or- 
thography and  pronunciation  differ  so 
widely  as  they  do  in  English,  that  they 
should  be  made  to  coincide;"  and 
further  states  his  opinion,  "  that  pho- 
netic writing  and  prniting  would  tend 
to  obscure  etymology,  and  to  produce 
a  confusion  much  more  inconvenient 
than  any  conseaucnces  of  the  present 
system."  Anotner  writer  still  more 
strongly  advances  the  same  opinion, 
and  asserts  that  "  among  the  many  in- 
conveniences as  woU  as  difficulties  that 


J  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pitman  on  the 
subject.  See  Phcnotyphic  Joariial  for 
1845,  p.  83. 
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iTonld  attend  the  bringing  the  t 


meaning  of  words  ia  to  be  determined." 


letters   and    orthograpby    into    use "     Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  363.     !  Bhonld  onlj 
would  be  this,  that  "all  our  etymologies     £11  up  oaelesBl;  your  Tsluable  spftoe 


uiiid  be  lost,  anil, 
could  not  nscertain 
many  common  words."* 

T-    considerinf    *'■ — 


the   r 


___ thia.    ETeiy 

one  knows  that  the  words  which  Frank- 
lin adduces  as  iUuetrstioDB  are  not 
out  of 


^    these    accusations  solitary  instances,  but  only 

against  phonetic  spelling  I  luust  ob-  many  hundreds.     This,   I   think,  will 

serve,  tliat,  as  they  are  mere  assertions,  scarcely  be  disputed  by  any  one  after 

nnaccompanied  by  any  proof  whatever,  a  moment's  renectJon. 
to  cnileavour  to  rebut  them  is  the  dif-         It  remuns  to  show  that  our  present 

Ijcult  task  of  attempting  to  prove  a  EpcUing  ia  no  sure  guide  to  etymology, 

negative  instead  of  the  comparatively  and  that  if  it **■"  !"*■■— "-«"-  •• 


^       0  of  replyii 

This  task  has,  hoi 
Uken  by  Mr.  A.  I.  Ellis,  B.  A.  in  \aa 
"Tlca  for  Plionctic  Spelling,"t  and  all 
I  pro])ose  to  do  in  this  letter  is  to  place 
butbro  your  readers  the  heads  of  liis 
orj^imonts  with  a  very  few  supple- 
mentary remarks  of  uiy  own.  Should 
these  not  appear  sotisfootory,  they  will 
find  the  subject  more  fully  treated  in 
Jlr,  Ellis's  work,  togetlicr  with  replies 
to  all  olhcrobjeclions  that  have  hither- 
to been  u:^cd  against  the  proposed  rc- 

Tt  may  seem  almost  superfluous  to 
say  anything  in  answer  to  ihe  asser- 
tion that,  if  etymology 


,  the  information  it 


contfuns  could  not  be  lost  even  if  it  were 
possible  to  abolish  at  once  the  John- 
sonian orthography,  and  replace  it  bj 
a  phonetic  system.  It  will  be  more 
convenient  to  take  these  proportions 
in  an  inverse  order.  Let  ub  assume 
first  that  our  orthc^apliy  is  a  complete 
and  certain  ^uide  to  the  etymolt^  of 
every  word  m  tlie  language,  A  smgle 
copy  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  contains, 
oil  this  supposition,  a  compendious 
statement  01  ctymolc^cal  science.  But 
would  the  establishment  of  phonetic 
spelling  annihilate  at  once  every  ezist- 
iuj!  copy  of  that  work  (not  to  mention 
all  other  works  printed  in  the  present 
"  wc  spelling)  ?  Most  surely  not ;  but  it  is 
ig  of  quite  certain,  still  retaining  the  same 
words  •"  and  tl)c  more  hypothesis,  that  if  the  etymology  of 
rill  >i3  iii-uii  be  shown  most  satisfactorily  every  word  be  so  exhibited  by  its 
that  such  a  loss  would  oat  result  from  present  spelling,  it  is  only  accessible  to 
the  introduction  of  phonetic  Epellinjj :  those  who  have  the  key  to  it  in  a  very 
but  as  I  would  not  appear  to  avoid  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
any  part  of  the  discussion,  a  few  words  guages  from  which  ours  is  derived, 
may  not  be  thrown  away  on  this  sub-     namely,  Greek,  Latin,  Asglo-Sanon, 


ject.  The  following  remarks  of  Dr, 
Franklin  are  quite  decisive,  and  though 
I  would  never  quote  nuthority  as  a 
substitute  for  argument,  yet  no  one 
can  think  that  an  argument  can  lose 
any  weight  from  being  advanced  by  a 
hi^h  authority.  "  Wonis  in  the  course 
of  time  chan^  their  meanings  as  well 
as  their  spellings  and  pronunciations, 
and  wc  do  not  look  to  etymology  for 
their  present  meanings,  if  I  sbould 
call  a  man  a  kvam  and 
would  hardly  be  satisfied ' 
ing  him  lliat  one  of  these 
giually  signified  a  lad  or  a  servant,  and 
Uic  oilier  an  under  ploughman.  It  is 
by  tlieir  present  usage  only  that  the 


t  villain,  he 

■  h  my  tell- 


Norman  French,  and  Modern  Frwich, 
not  to  mention  those  which  hove  con- 
tributed to  it  in  a  lesser  degree ;  and 
how  fuw  are  these  persons !  Would  it 
not  be  much  better  to  explain  these 
etymologies  in  a  work  which  would  be 
more  generally  understood,  than  to 
put  every  person  who  has  occasion  to 
write  for  any  purpose  to  the  trouble 
of  recording  them  again  and  agun, 
without  cither  instruction  to  bimselT 
or  benefit  to  science  F  But  it  may  be 
said  that  our  orthography  does  not 
supply  this  full  inlbrmation  on  etymo- 
logies, but  only  certain  valuable  hiots; 
this  is  only  bnnging  forward  a  part  of 
tlie  objection,  whicU  Iia.«  just  been  re- 
futed as  a  whole.  'J'her<c  hints,  if  they 
be  all  that  is  known  on  the  aubjuc^ 
would  be  as  well,  and  if  only  a 
would  be  better,  rei'onleil  ii 
mological  essay  or  di 
the  spelling  b<rak, 
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But  is  our  present  spelling  so  sure  a 
guide  to  etymology?  Are  even  the 
hints  that  it  affords  to  be  depended 
upon  with  absolute  certainty?  Cer- 
tainly not,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  there 
are  numerous  exceptions  in  which  the 
spelling  is  calculated  only  to  mislead. 

Mr.  Ellis  observes,  "In  writing 
island  with  an  s  there  is  an  evident 
allusion  to  the  Latin  insula,  through 
inle  or  tie.  It  would  have  shown  much 
more  wisdom  in  the  person  who  first 
chose  this  spelling  if  he  had  adopted 
the  orthography  igJiland,  as  the  word 
is  pure  Anglo-Saxon,  where  it  is  writ- 
ten ealatul,  ealond,  igkijul,  iglond,  mean- 
ing water'land,  a  most  intelligible  de- 
rivation. Another  '  learned  Theban,' 
whose  mind  was  bent  upon  his  own 
13<Eotia,  treated  us  to  the  magnificent 
orthography  rhyme,  with  a  clear  refer- 
ence to  the  companion  word  rhythm, 
which  is  undoubtedly  of  Greek  origin. 
Our  independent  Milton,  it  is  true, 
persisted  in  writing  rime,  and  with 
much  more  reason,  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  rim  which  means  a  number, 

*  He  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers 
came.' 

But  without  wearying  the  reader's 
patience  with  such  like  mistakes,  we 
would  ask  how  the  present  spelling 
indicates  the  proper  etymology  in  both 
cur- fere  and  her  -  chief  ( couvre-feu,  cou- 
vrc-chef) ;  in  both  how  and  bough  (boga 
in  botli  cases);  in  con-vey,  in-veigh, 
reh-iclc,  ( con-veh-ere,  in-veh-ere,  veh' 
iculusj;  at-torn-ey,  tourn-ey,  turn,  (a- 
tourn-'s,  old  French,  tourn-oi,tourn-er,) 
and  so  on  ?  It  would  lead  us  too  far, 
in  a  popular  work  like  the  present,  to 
enter  into  particulars  which  could 
only  interest  the  professed  philologist. 
Enough  has  been  adduced  to  show 
that  in  a  great  number  of  instances 
the  true  etymologies  are  not  only  not 
exhil)ite(l  by  the  heteric*  spelling,  but 
a  false  one  is  pointed  out."  (Plea  for 
rhonetic  Spelling,  pp.  92,  93). 

AVo  have  now  seen  that  our  so*  called 
orthography  is  no  sure  guide  to  ety- 
mology, that  even  if  it  were,  or  so  mr 
as  it  IS  of  use  to  etymologists,  there  is 
no  reason  to  fear  that  the  information 
it   contains   would  be  lost   in  conse- 


*  Heteric  spelliog,  the  other  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Phonetic,  a  term  adopted 
to  avoid  circumlocution. 


quence  of  a  change ;  and  that  as  ety- 
mology itself  is  no  certain  guide  to  the 
meanmgs  of  words,  there  is  no  ad- 
vantage in  exhibiting  it  in  the  mode 
of  writing  to  be  adopted  for  ordinary 
purposes ;  nor  is  there  any  probability 
that  under  any  change  "  the  meaning 
of  many  common  words"  would  be 
more  difficult  to  ascertain  than  at 
present. 

But  there  is  one  more  light  in  which 
I  would  place  the  subject.  The  fa- 
vourers of  the  reform  assert  that  a 
great  positive  advantage  to  the  science 
of  etymology  would  be  obtained  by 
spelling  phonetically.  I  shall  again 
quote  from  Mr.  Ellis's  book. 

"  The  Englishman  who  studies  the 
etymology  of  his  own  language,  and 
knows  the  pronunciation  of  each  word, 
may  indeed  be  considered  as  in  the 
position  of  the  foreign  etymologist 
who  has  access  to  the  old  spelling,  and 
is  furnished  with  the  new.  llie  former 
may  help  in  some  instances  to  guide 
(though  it  will  in  many  only  misguide) ; 
but  it  is  on  the  latter  alone  that  his 
deductions  can  be  based.  For  what 
is  a  language  ?  A  collection  of  signi- 
ficant sounds.  Until,  then,  these 
sounds  are  known  and  exhibited,  their 
etymological  changes  cannot  even  be- 
come the  subject  of  serious  etymolo- 
gical investigation.  Without  phonetic 
spelling,  or  an  equivalent  knowledge 
of  the  sounds  of  a  language,  etymo- 
logy is  impossible,  and  for  3iis  reason, 
we  cannot  trace  the  history  of  a  word 
until  we  know  what  that  word  is,  and 
we  cannot  tell  what  the  word  is,  until 
we  know  its  sound — for  words  are 
sounds  and  nothing  more, — or  its  equi- 
valent phonetic  representation.  Tnus 
if  we  write  laugh,  we  have  not  the 
slightest  idea,  from  studying  the  hete- 
ric alphabet,  of  the  sound  which  this 
word  assumes.  If  we  are  told  that  the 
gh  is  preserved  because  of  the  original 
guttural  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  hlihan  or 
hlihhan,  we  may  be  led  to  imagine  that 
the  guttural  is  still  to  be  pronounced, 
or  at  least  to  be  simply  omitted,  as  in 
some  other  cases  ;  but  who  would  have 
any  idea  of  its  being  replaced  hyf?  a 
real  etymological  fact  of  much  im- 
portance, certainly  as  necessary  to  be 
mdicated  as  the  cnange  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  vowel  from  i  to  ah  (which  we 
may  presume  to  be  indicated  by  the 
spelling  au),  or  as  the  omission  of  the 
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guttural  or  whisper  (h)  before  the  /. 
These  two  latter  facts  are  somewhat 
indicated  by  the  spelling  laugh ;  but 
the  other,  most  important  because 
least  expected,  the  conversion  of  a 
guttural  into  n  labial  continuant^  al- 
though very  worthy  of  observation,  is 
passed  over  ♦  *  *  *.  Here  then  we 
nave  an  instance  of  an  interesting  ety- 
mological fact  entirely  buried  under 
the  weight  of  het^ric  orthography.  It 
is  only  one  out  of  many.  The  whole 
treatment  of  the  Germanic  guttural  by 
the  mixed  population  who  created  the 
English  language  is  as  vet  an  unex- 
plamed  mystery.  We  know  next  to 
nothing  of  the  laws  according  to  which 
vowels  and  consonants  change  in  pass- 
ing from  Saxon  and  French  into  Eng- 
lish. These  are  etymological  facts 
which  it  remains  for  those  who  use  a 
phonetic  orthography  to  examine  and 
display.  Without  some  means  of  re- 
presenting the  sounds  of  words  they 
cannot  even  be  approached."  (Plea 
for  Phonetic  Spelling,  pp.  91,  92.) 


In  advancing  argomenls  agabst 
phonetic  spelhng  on  etymological 
grounds,  sumcient  attention  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  paid  to  ilie  iliet 
that  our  present  speUings  are  not  the 
relics  of  words  as  thej  existed  in  the 
languages  from  which  we  derired 
them,  but  are  rasters  only  of  the  de- 
rivations which  Dr.  Johnson  or  otliers 
supposed  them  to  have  had^are  the 
records  not  of  facts  but  of  opinkms. 
On  the  other  hand,  HetMcism  oh* 
scures  the  most  important  facts  of  all, 
namely,  what  the  words  which  are  the 
subject  of  etymology  really  are,  and  is 
apt  to  lead  etymologists  to  forget  that 
it  is  their  business  to  trace  back,  not 
our  spelling  but  our  language  to  its 
origin,  not  our  words  as  symbolized  by 
dead  signs,  but  our  hving  spoken 
words ;  and  if  it  does  this  it  degrades 
ethology  from  an  important  branch 
of  Ethnological  science  to  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  curious  speculation  or  literary 
amusement. 

Yours,  &c.        R.  C.  N. 


RETROSPECTIVE  REVIEW. 

Anthologia  Oxoniemis,     Decerpsit  Gulielmus  Linwood,  M^.  JEdis  Christi 

Alumnus.  1846.     Svo.  pp.  S06. 

[The  present  article  has  been  forwarded  to  us  by  a  Correspondent,  who  gives  a  brief 
review  of  most  of  the  writers  of  Modern  Latin  Poetrj.  To  some  of  these  we  have 
already  recently  directed  our  readers'  attention.*] 

THE  composition  of  Latin  verse  is  acknowledged  to  prove  an  agreeable 
mode  of  habituating  the  mind  to  thinking,  and  certainly  may  be  deemed  an 
advantageous  method  to  pursue  for  the  formation  of  a  literary  taste.  Without 
entering  into  an  enumeration  of  its  collateral  advantages  and  disadvantages,  it 
doubtless  affords  a  refreshing  recreation  from  graver  studies,  and  even  possesses 
no  contemptible  tendency  to  sootlie  the  vexations  of  human  life.  Ovid,  during 
his  dreary  banishment,  felt  the  consolatory  power  of  the  muse. 

Ergo,  qu6d  vivo,  durisqae  laboribus  obsto, 

Nee  me  sollicitse  taedia  lucis  habent, 
Gratia,  Musa,  tibi :  nam  ta  solatia  prsbes ; 

Ta  requies  curse,  tu  medicina  mali. — Trist.  1.  iv.  el.  10. 

At  the  revival  of  letters  scholars  emulated  each  other  in  their  imitations  of 
the  better  Latin  poets.  The  Italians,  especially  the  scholars  of  ^e  sixteokth 
century,  from  a  rather  close  resemblance  of  the  Latin  and  Italian  languageSi 
succeeded  beyond  others  as  a  nation  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Latin  muse.  ^The 


*  See  reviews  of  Gruter*s  Collection  of  the  Modem  Latin  Poets  of  Germany  in 
June,  1846,  and  January,  1847  ;  of  those  of  France  in  April,  May,  and  June,  184}  | 
of  luly  ID  May,  1847 ;  of  Belgium,  Dec.  1847,  and  March,  1848 ;  of  the  Latfai  ^ 
of  Bishop  Pearaon  in  Feh.  1848 ;  of  tbont  of  Dr.  Dnport  in  May,  1848. 
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French  also,  from  a  similar  cause,  have  exhibited  successful  efforts  in  the  same 
field  of  learning  and  taste.  The  Grerman,  Dutch,  and  English  languages 
breathe  a  native  Gothicism  difficult  to  break  through,  unless  to  those  who  had 
been  early  accustomed  to  the  fairest  models,  and  tutored  by  elegant  instructors. 
The  leadmg  geniuses  of  the  different  European  nations  who  have  won  for  them- 
selves evergreen  laurels  in  the  garden  of  Latin  poesy  may  perfunctorily  be 
mentioned  for  the  information  of  the  less-experienced  student.  Amongst  the 
Italians  we  have  for  elegy  and  hendecasyltables  the  polished  M.  Antonius 
Flaminius,  and  M.  Molsa.  For  Virgilians  we  have  Vida,  Fracastorius,  Sanna- 
zarius,  and  Peter  Bembo.  A  collection  of  the  illustrious  modem  Latin  poets 
of  ItAly  was  published  at  Florence  1719-22,  in  nine  volumes,  large  duodecimo. 
The  Germans  may  justly  boast  of  their  great  Ovidian  Latin  poet,  Petrus 
Lotichius,  and  their  elegant  Ferdinand  Furstenburgh.  The  Dutch  have 
Hoschius  and  Joannes  Secundus,  and  the  two  Heinsiuses ;  and  the  Flemish  have 
Wallius ;  and  the  Poles  have  Casimir.  At  home  we  have  the  two  Scottish 
poets,  the  exquisitely  classical  Buchanan,  and  the  elegiac  poet  Arthur  Jonston. 
The  French  nave  Commire,  scrupulously  formed  on  a  truly  classical  model, 
Rapin,  Sautel,  Santeuil,  Polignac,  Le  Jay,  and  Vani^re,  the  author  of  the 
Prsedium  Rusticum,  and  to  whom  we  owe  the  useful  Gradus  ad  Pamassum. 
For  our  own  country,  we  may  cite  the  continuation  of  Lucan  by  May,  and  the 
fine  translation  of  Milton*s  Paradise  Lost  by  Dobson.  We  declme  in  this 
place  bringing  forward  many  minor  British  productions.  Almost  every  scholar 
IS  acquainted  with  the  charming  poems  of  Vincent  Bourne,  in  whose  composi- 
tions every  expression,  with  few  exceptions,  is  classical,  appropriate,  and  unos- 
tentatious, emanating  from  a  rare  sensibility  of  what  is  in  narmony  with  ^ood 
taste.  We  may  add  to  our  minor  Latin  poets,  but  of  superior  power,  Muton, 
Cowley,  Addison,  Jortin,  Thomas  Warton,  Dr.  William  King,  Bishop  the 
classical  master  of  Merchant- Taylors*  School,  Anstey,  lloldsworth,  Theodore 
Bathurst  the  translator  of  Spenser's  Shepherd's  Calendar,  Sir  William  Jones, 
who,  had  he  devoted  his  genius  to  Latin  poetry,  would  have  attfdned  the 
summit  of  his  art ;  see  his  **  Carminum  Liber,"  hexametrical  translation, 
from  Firdoosee,  the  Persian  Homer,  and  his  Elegiacs.  Mr.  Landor's  Latin 
poems  we  have  not  yet  perused. 

Although  the  contributors  to  the  "  Anthologia  Oxoniensis "  cannot,  in  our 
judgment,  take  their  seats  in  the  conclave  of  modem  Latin  poets  on  the  same 
bench  with  the  Fracastoriuses,  the  Vidas,  and  the  M.  Flaminiuses,  we  cheer- 
fully award  them  a  wavy  palm  of  poetic  elegance  and  superior  scholarship. 
The  learned  editor  and  culler  of  the  present  poetical  bouquet,  "  pen^  indigna- 
bundus,"  these  are  his  words,  rejects  the  supposition  that  the  present  volume 
made  its  appearance  in  emulation  of  the  "  Arundines  Cami."  We  suppose,  at 
any  rat€,  that  pleasing  publication  suggested  this.  We  remark,  by  the  way, 
that  the  editor  has  inadvertently  admitted  into  his  preface  the  phrase  "  minutiis 
incunibamus;"  it  should  be  "in  minutias,"  &c. 

The  contributors  to  this  volume  consist  of  nineteen  at  least.  Out  of  these 
we  think  very  high  praise  due  to  the  verses  of  the  Reverend  George  Booth,  the 
Marquess  Wellesley,  Mr.  G.  Smith,  Lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Bode,  Mr.  Lonsdale, 
Mr.  Ilolden,  and  to  some  others.  Mr.  Booth,  of  the  living  poets,  is  a  superior 
hand.  In  him  we  find  perspicuity  and  elegance  of  phrase,  and  a  fine  sense  of 
what  is  beautiful.  Much  the  same  may  be  predicated  of  the  Marquess 
Wellesley,  and  of  Lord  Grenville.  Mr.  Booth's  translations  from  Moore  are, 
upon  the  whole,  of  the  first  order.  His  version  of  the  stanza  "  I  do  not  think, 
where'er  thou  art,"  "  Qua  loca  cunque  tenes,"  pp.  18,  19,  is  a  proof  of  his  fine 
powers  in  this  kind  of  poetical  imitation.  His  original  Latin  poems,  as  they 
are  here  brought  forward,  are  not  equal  to  Ids  translations.  So  true  is  it,  that 
a  mind  may  exercise  most  felicitously  the  art  of  a  translator,  but  fail,  more  or 
less,  in  original  composition,  through  deficiency  of  rich  inventive  power,  com- 
bined with  a  thoroughly  chastened  judgment.  Mr.  G.  Smith,  a  much  younffer 
man,  of  great  promise,  displays  classical  elegance  in  the  pieces  inserted  in  thif 
collection,  and  we  doubt  not  that  time  and  practice  will  still  further  mature 
Mr.  Smithes  poetical  excellences,  and  raise  him  to  a  very  high  place  among  the 
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incKlcrn  Latin  translators  of  poetry.  The  choicest  verses,  as  they  appear  to  lu, 
arc — Mr.  Booth*s  translation  of  the  stanza  of  Moore,  already  mentioned,  and 
his  Ad  Filiaj  Turaulum,  cet(j.  p.  268,  with  the  exception  of  the  7th  and  8th 
lines  **  Hei  mihi  ce?/^/.,  also  his  Seculuin  Aureum,  Marquess  Wellesley's  lines  oa 
the  tomb  of  Miss  Brougham,  his  Persoi  de  Templo,  cetq,  p.  264,  his  Insula 
Tiniana,  p.  271,  his  Imitation,  &c.  Fulmcn  Alcxandri,  cetq,  p.  275,  his  verses 
for  the  Duke  of  AVcllington  s  Statue,  p.  273,  and  his  Atra  situ  attollit,  ceiq, 
p.  216.  Lord  Grenville^  "Kxul  Gallicus,"  p.  232,  Mr.  Lonsdale*8  translation 
of  Alonzo  the  Brave,  p.  169.  Mr.  E.  Palmer's  Daphne,  is  sood,  and  the 
Carmina  Quadragesimalin,  at  pp.  298,  302,  and  303.  Few  of  the  honourable 
Dean  Herbert's  verses  appear  in  this  volume  :  we  admire  his  £heu  Julia,  and 
his  Ad  Juliam,  p.  220. 

Poets  have  been  classified  under  the  three  heads,  of  poets  of  art^  of  feelings 
and  of  itnagiiiation.  We  could  point  out  verses  in  this  volume  composed  bjr 
poets  under  the  first  head  ;  by  poets  of  art^  we  understand  those  abounding  in 
memorv  and  scholarship,  but  devoid  of  the  genuine  poetic  inspiration.  It 
would  be  invidious  to  single  out  individual  pieces.  But  we  would  observe  in 
all  compositions  obscurity  should  be  steered  clear  of,  as  the  very  eclipse  of 
genius,  and  that  poetical  translations  should  put  on  the  semblance  of  original 
pieces,  and  beam  out  j)erfectly  lucid,  without  the  aid  of  the  original  whence 
they  are  reflected,  or,  to  speak  without  a  fiffure,  whence  they  are  translated. 

The  sum  of  lyric  poems  admitted  into  this  volume  is  comparatively  small. 
And  we  are  not  surprised  that  aspirants  to  poetic  fame  should  shrink  from  Uio 
cramping  difllculties  of  the  principal  lyric  measures.  The  late  Honourablo 
Dean  Herbert,  by  an  attentive  examination  of  the  accents  of  Italian  and  Latin 
verse,  deduced  some  important  canons  for  the  composition  of  Latin  lyrics* 
unknown  to,  and  therefore  disregarded  by,  the  older  celebrated  modem  lyrists, 
and  by  some  of  much  later  date.  We  have  not  been  able  to  command  sufficient 
leisure  for  trying  the  lyric  compositions  in  the  Anthologia  by  Dean  Herbert's 
rules,  but  we  recommend  the  leisurely  classical  student  to  bring  the  lyrio 
compositions  of  the  Anthologia  to  these  somewhat  crippling  tests.  The 
canons  of  Dean  Herbert  may  be  found  in  Tate's  Horatius  Restitutus,  second 
edition,  pretty  fully  developed  and  exemplified.  We  might  have  much  dilated 
our  criticisms  upon  the  present  volume,  but  check  our  running  pen,  as  wc  arc 
l)cnt  ui)on  shunning  anvthiug  like  pungent  severity  of  remark.  The  poems  iu 
the  volume  arc  all,  as  tney  should  be,  consistent  with  nice  delicacy  and  decent 
morals.  We  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon  our  readers  the  reflection  tliat 
the  moral  influence  of  the  poet  is  a  deep  responsibility  for  senilis.  How 
greatly  do  we  regret  that  the  Belgian  poet  (Johannes  SecundusT  should  have 
prostrated  and  prostituted  his  elegant  muse  to  unbridled  licentiousness, 
involving  the  corruption  of  all  pure  phantasias  down  to  the  present  moment. 
Poetry,  destitute  of  mortdity,  resembles  the  beauteous,  yet  poisonous,  flower, 
stealing  our  attention,  without  a  breath  of  wholesome  fragrance. 

The  (rreek  i)oems  for  the  present,  at  leasts  wc  pass  over  untouched  in  our 
notice  of  the  Anthologia : 

TimemuB  "Danaos  ct  dona  ferentes.'* 

AVe  cannot  take  leave  of  the  learned  Editor,  who  has  himself  claims  to  poetical 
excellence,  without  thanking  him  and  his  co-adjutors  for  the  poetical  treat 
they  have  served  up  for  us ;  but,  should  the  book  ever  reach  a  second  edition, 
we  recommend  some  future  Quintilius  to  amputate  certain,  not  many,  com- 
positions of  the  poets  of  art,  and  to  omit  nearlv  all  the  additions  pubbshed  to 
the  justly  prized  "  Canuina  Quadragesimalia.'  And  we  finally  exhort  the 
writers  in  this  poetic  miscellany  still  to  polish  their  compositions  in  sotnc  par- 
ticulars more  industriously,  as  these  gifted  writers  must  candidly  admit  that 
not  only  by  divine  genius,  but  through  the  "  linuc  labor,  et  mora,  the  Vimls 
and  the  Iloraces,  and  a  few  more,  bore  off  poetic  wreaths  of  unfading  im- 
mortality. 
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Annals  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  by 
the  Four  Masters,  from  the  Earliest 
Period  to  the  year  1616.  Edited 
from  an  autograph  manuscript,  with 
a  Translation  and  Notes,  by  John 
0*Donovan,  Esq,  MM,LA.  BarriS' 
ter-at'Law.  4to. 

THIS  great  national  work,  extend- 
ing to  2500  pages,  and  forming  three 
large  quarto  volumes,  is  the  most 
magnificent  contribution  to  historical 
literature  that  either  Ireland  or  Eng- 
land has  received  for  many  years.  It 
is  honourable  at  once  to  the  learning 
that  has  produced  it,  and  to  the  pa- 
triotic spirit  of  the  publishers,  Messrs. 
Hodges  and  Smith,  who  at  a  very  large 
expenditure, — exceeding  by  one-hSf 
the  extent  at  once  contemplated,  have 
produced  it  in  so  very  handsome  and 
substantial  a  shape. 

The  polychronicon,  or  body  of  chro- 
nicles, called  "  The  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,"  is  a  compilation  of  no  very 
high  antiquity,  but  its  value  results 
from  the  original  materials  of  which  it 
is  composed  having  for  the  most  part 
disappeared.  It  was  undertaken  in  the 
convent  of  Donegal,  in  Jan.  1632,  and 
finished  in  Aug.  1636. 

**  The  chroniclers  and  learned  men  who 
transcribed  and  collated  this  book  from 
▼arious  books,  were,  Brother  Michael 
O'Clery,  Maurice  the  son  of  Toma 
O'Mulconry  for  one  month,  Ferfeasa  the 
son  of  Loughlin  0*Mulconry,  both  of  the 
county  of  Roscommon,  Cucogry  O'Clery 
of  the  county  of  Donegal,  Cucogry  O'Dui- 
genan  of  the  county  of  Leitrim,  and  Co- 
nary  O'Clery  of  the  county  of  Donegal," 

Its  name,  "  of  the  four  masters,"  was 
bestowed  in  a  fanciful  and  rather 
blundering  manner,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Colgan,  the  editor  of  the  Acta  Sanc- 
torum HibernisB,  published  in  1645 ; 
who  states  in  his  preface  to  that  work, 
that  he  had  sometimes  quoted  from 
that  compilation  as  the  Annates  Duu' 
^allenses,  from  its  having  been  formed 
m  the  convent  of  Donegal,  but  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  book  as  the  Annates 
Qaatuor  Magistrorum;  for  though  these 
four  persons  had  been  employed  upon 
it,  yet  two  of  them  were  engaged  only 
for  a  short  time,  and  in  the  latter  part 
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of  the  work ;  whUst  its  earlier  parts, 
from,  which  only  he  quoted,  were  com- 
piled by  the  four  "  peritissimi  magistri" 
The  present  editor  remarks  that  the 
title  Qvatuor  Mojgistri  had  been  lon^ 
previously  applied  by  the  medic^ 
writers  of  the  middle  a^  to  the  four 
masters  of  the  medical  science,  and 
this  induced  Colgan  to  transfer  it  to 
the  compilers  of  these  annals. 

''  Teige-an-tsleibhe  (I.e.  of  the  moun- 
tain), or  Michael  O'Clery,  chief  of  these 
compilers,  was  born  about  the  year  1575, 
in  the  parish  of  Kilbarron,  near  Bally- 
shannon,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  the 
fourth  son  of  Donough  O'Clery,  who 
was  grandson  of  Tuathal  0*Clery,  head  of 
the  Tirconnell  branch  of  the  family,  who 
died  in  1512.  Before  be  joined  the  Fran- 
ciscan order  he  was  by  profession  an  an- 
tiquary ;  and  some  time  after  joining  his 
order  at  Louvain,  he  was  sent  to  Ireland 
by  the  guardian  of  the  Irish  convent  there, 
Hugh  Ward  (who  was  then  employed  in 
writing  the  lives  of  Irish  saints),  to  collect 
old  Irish  manuscripts,  and  other  helps 
towards  this  grand  undertaking.  Brother 
Michael  O'Clery,  who  was  eminently  qua- 
lified for  this  task,  pursued  his  inquiry  for 
about  fifteen  years,  during  which  period 
he  visited  the  most  distinguished  scholars 
and  antiquaries  then  living,  and  transcribed 
from  ancient  Irish  manuscripts  many  lives 
of  saints,  several  genealogies,  three  or  four 
ancient  martyrologies,  and  a  great  number 
of  other  monuments." 

These  collections  were  afterwards 
employed  by  Colgan ;  but  O'Clery  him- 
self compiled  the  following  works  : — 

1.  The  Reim  Rioghraidhe,  a  Cata- 
logue of  the  Kings  of  Ireland,  the 
Genealogies  of  the  Irish  Saints,  and 
the  Irish  Calendar. 

2.  The  Leabhar  Gabhala,  or  Book 
of  Conquests. 

3.  The  Annals  of  Ireland,  the  work 
now  before  us. 

4.  An  Irish  Dictionary,  which  was 
printed  at  Louvaine  in  1643. 

The  present  editor,  like  his  indus- 
trious prototypes,  has  placed  on  record 
the  times  and  stages  of  his  labour. 

''The  translation  was  commenced  in 
January  in  the  year  1832,  and  finished  on 
the  3rd  of  December,  1833.  The  editor 
afterwards  personally  examined  the  various 
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territories,  mountains,  glens,  and  passes 
noticed  in  these  and  more  ancient  Irish 
annals,  and  other  works,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Ordnance  Surrey,  taking  spe- 
cial note  of  such  places  as  are  mentioned 
by  the  Four  Masters,  with  a  view  to  this 
publication.  He  procured  all  accessible 
translations  from  Irish  annals,  whether 
into  Latin  or  English;  compared  them 
with  the  text  of  the  originals,  wherever 
these  were  within  his  reach  ;  and,  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  reference,  arranged 
the  various  obscure  words  and  obsolete 
idioms  in  alphabetical  order." 

The  necessity  for  this  care  is  shewn 
from  the  neglect  into  which  the  Irish 
lan^age  had  fallen.  So  long  since  as 
1783  the  celebrated  Charles  O'Conor, 
of  Belana^re,  wrote  thus  to  the  Che- 
valier O'Gorman : — 

'*  The  worst  of  it  is,  I  doubt  that  you 
have  a  man  in  France  or  Ireland  who 
could  decipher  the  contractions.  In  my 
province  of  Connaught  I  know  of  none 
(I  am  sure  there  is  none),  myself  excepted, 
who  can  read  these  Annals,  or  explain 
many  of  the  terms,  though  they  could 
read  them.  In  the  margins  of  these  An- 
nals you  will  find  several  notes  of  mine, 
and  I  would  caution  you  against  their 
being  transcribed,  lest  they  should  be 
mistaken  for  any  part  of  the  original.'' 

^Ir.  O'Donovan  remarks  that  the 
justice  of  the  fears  thus  expressed  has 
been  since  clearly  demonstrated,  as 
well  by  the  labours  of  the  writer's  own 
grandson,  Dr.  O'Conor,  as  by  those  of 
others,  who  have  attempted  to  translate 
portions  of  these  Annals  without  making 
the  necessary  preparations  for  the  task. 

The  plan  upon  which  the  present 
edition  is  arranged  was  settled  in  Feb. 
1845  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the 
Kev.  J.  H.  Todd,  D.D.,  George  Petrie, 
esq.  LL.D.,  Aquilla  Smith,  esq.  M.D., 
Joseph  Huband  Smith,  esq.,  and  the 
editor.  The  manuscript  in  the  library 
of  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy  (procured 
by  Dr.  Petrie,  in  1831,  on  the  sale  of 
the  library  of  Mr.  Austin  Cooper),  is 
followed ;  variations  in  the  copy  in 
Trinity  College  are  inserted  in  brackets ; 
contracted  words  are  given  at  length  ; 
an  English  translation  runs  parallel 
with  the  text ;  and  the  notes  are  richly 
laden  with  philological,  historical,  ge- 
nealogical, and  topographical  illus- 
tration.* 

*  Mr.  O'Donovan  is  the  author  of  an 
Irish  Grammar,  and  Editor  of  '*  Gknea- 


The  Annalfl  before  nf  begin  in  the 
year  of  Christ  ll72.t  They  are  con- 
tinued to  the  year  1 61 6.  For  an  in- 
teresting specimen  of  their  stjla  and 
contents  we  need  not  go  further  thaa 
the  second  year. 

**  Tieman  O'Rourke,  lord  of  Breifiif 
and  Conmaicne,  a  man  of  great  power  finr 
a  long  time,  was  treacherously  shin  at 
TIachtgha,  by  Hugo  de  Lacy  and  Donndl 
the  son  of  AnnaSi  O'Ronike,  one  of  bit 
own  tribe,  who  was  along  with  them.  He 
was  beheaded  by  them,  and  they  convered 
his  head  and  body  ignominiously  to  Dobuii. 
The  head  was  placed  over  the  gate  of  tiia 
fortress,  as  a  spectacle  of  intense  pity  to 
the  Irish,  and  the  body  was  gibbeted,  witli 
the  feet  upwards,  at  t^e  northern  side  o( 
Dublin." 

We  add  another  characteristic  pas- 
sage fh>m  the  year  1230 : — 

"  Hugh  O'Neill,  lord  of  l^roDe  and 
Roy  dam  na  (t.  e,  heir  presumptive  to  tlie 
throne),  of  all  Ireland;  the  defender  of 
Leth-Chuinn  against  the  English  of  Ireland 
and  [the  people  of]  Leth-Mhogha  Naad- 
hat ;  who  had  never  rendered  hostages, 
pledges,  or  tribute,  to  English  or  Irish ; 
who  had  gained  victories  over  the  Englisb» 
and  cut  them  off  with  great  and  frequent 
slaughter;  the  plunderer  of  the  EngUak 
and  Irish ;  a  man  who  had  attempted  the 
subjugation  of  all  Ireland,— -died  [a  natural 
death],  although  it  was  never  supposed 
that  he  would  die  in  any  other  way  than 
to  fall  by  [the  hands  of]  the  English.*' 

The  value  of  Mr.  0*DonoYan*8  to- 
pographical and  genealogical  notes  maj 
be  judged  by  the  two  following,  at- 
tached to  the  passages  we  have  cited  :— 

''  Tlachtffha.'-DT.  Lanigan,  in  his  Ee- 
clesiastical  History  of  Irelimd  (vol.  iv.  p. 
223),  says  that  Tieman  O'Rourke  was 
slain  on  a  hill  not  far  from  Dublin,  by 
Griffin,  a  nephew  of  Maurice  Fitz- Gerald. 
TIachtgha,  however,  is  not  near  Dnblm, 
but  was  the  name  of  a  hill  much  cele- 
brated in  ancient  Irish  history  for  tiie 
Dmidic  fires  lighted  there  annnalty  on 


logics,"  and  other  works,  printed  fbr  the 
Irish  Archsological  Socie^. 

t  From  a  MS.  in  the  Duke  of  Biudc- 
ingham's  library  at  Stowe  (and  i^iehy  we 
presume,  will  shortly  pass  under  the  hun- 
mer  of  the  auctioneer).  Dr.  O'Conor  paib- 
lished  the  first  part  of  these  Annals^  as- 
tending  from  the  earliest  period  to  1178 
(where  the  present  publication  eommeneaa)^ 
in  his  Rerum  Hibmiicanim  Soriptonik 
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the  Ist  of  November  in  times  of  Paganism, 
and  described  as  situated  in  that  portion 
of  Meath  which  originally  belonged  to 
Munster.  It  is  the  place  now  called  the 
Hill  of  Ward,  which  lies  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Athboy,  in  the  county  of  Meath, 
as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  these 
annals  and  other  authorities  Athboy  is 
often  called  Athboy  of  Tlachtgha,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  places  of  the  name 
of  Athboy  in  Ireland.  This  Hill  of  Ward 
is  crowned  with  a  magnificent  ancient  rath, 
consisting  of  three  circumvallations,  which, 
connected  with  the  historical  references  to 
the  locality,  and  the  present  local  tra- 
ditions, establishes  its  identity  with  the 
ancient  Tlachtgha.  The  identity  of  Tlacht- 
gha with  the  Hill  of  Ward  was  first  proved 
by  the  editor  in  a  letter  now  preserved  at 
the  Ordnance  Survey  OfSce,  Phoenix  Park." 

**  Tyrone  comprised  the  present  counties 
of  Tyrone  and  Londonderry,  and  the  ba- 
ronies of  Inishowen  and  Raphoe,  in  the 
county  of  Donegal.  The  inhabitants  bore 
the  generic  name  of  Kinel-Owen,  and  had 
at  this  period  branched  off  into  various 
families,  who  were  all  tributary  to  one 
arcbchief,  who  was  sometimes  of  the  family 
of  MacLoughlin,  sometimes  of  that  of 
O'Neill,  and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  of 
that  of  O' Flaherty,  now  Laverty,  descended 
from  Aedh  Allan,  who  was  one  of  the  six- 
teen monarcbs  of  the  Kinel-Owen  race. 
These  once  great  family  names  are  still 
numerous  in  this  region,  but  none  bearing 
them  at  present  are  above  the  rank  of 
farmers,  except  those  who  have  entered 
into  holy  orders." 

In  correction  of  historical  prejudices 
Mr.  O'Donovan's  notes  on  the  "  mas- 
sacre of  Mullaghmast,"  which  has  been 
so  often  made  the  text  of  factious  in- 
vective, are  important.  The  Four 
Masters  term  it  "a  horrible  and  abomi- 
nable act  of  treachery  committed  by 
the  English  of  Leinster  and  Meath," 
which  statement  is  by  a  later  historian, 
Dr.  Curry,  magnified  into  the  follow- 
ing:— 

**  Yet,  in  that  same  year  (1577),  an 
horrible  massacre  was  committed  by  the 
English  at  Mullaghmastan,  on  some  hun- 
dreds of  the  most  peaceable  of  the  Irish 
gentry,  invited  thither  on  the  public  faith, 
and  under  the  protection  of  Government'* 

These  "  hundreds  "  dwindle  to  only 
J  80  in  the  History  of  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics by  Philip  OouUivan  Beare  ;  and 
when  we  mount  still  higher,  to  the  first 
Irish  authority,  namely,  Thady  Dow- 
ling,  Chancellor  of  Lcighlin,  a  man 
whose  credit  is  un impeached,  and  who 


was  Hying  at  the  time,  we  find  the  ISO 
diminish  to  40.  But  the  more  im- 
portant fact  is  that  the  "English**  who 
perpetrated  the  massacre  were  not  the 
English  authorities;  at  most  they  were 
a  party  of  the  Anglo-Hibernians  who 
were  at  the  time  considered  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  English  party.  Mr. 
0*Donovan  says, — 

"That  a  massacre  took  place  in  the 
great  rath  on  the  hill  of  MoUamast  is  be- 
yond dispute ;  but  it  is  also  incontrovertible 
that  the  most  powerful  families  on  both 
sides  were  Roman  Catholics.  ThsO'  Demp- 
Beys  were  deeply  implicated  in  this  mas- 
sacre, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
now  believe  that  a  curse  has  followed  this 
great  Irish  family  ever  since,  the  last  great 
man  of  the  name  being  Cahir  na  g-CapuH, 
or  Charles  the  horse  stealer,  who  was  the 
last  gentleman  of  this  noble  family  ;  and 
at  this  day  the  Dempseys  of  Clanmalier 
are  the  most  plebeian  and  illiterate  of  all 
the  families  of  the  Milesian  race.  Tradi- 
tion does  not  attach  any  blame  to  the  Fitz- 
g^ralds,  much  less  to  the  Pigotts  or  Har- 
pools,  as  they  were  of  English  descent, 
but  it  brands  the  O'Dempseys  with  in- 
famy.'» 

Upon  Kilmallock,  a  flourbhing  town 
in  Limerick,  which  was  despoiled  and 
burnt  by  James  Fitz-Maurice  in  the 
year  1571,  and  which  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  no  little  bombast  by 
"tourists  in  search  of  the  pictu- 
resque," Mr.  O'Donovan  remarks :-  • 

''  This  town  is  called  the  Balbec  of  Ire- 
land by  some  enthusiastic,  but  ignorant  or 
dishonest,  popular  writers :  but  the  re- 
mains of  the  castles,  houses,  walls,  &c., 
shew  that  there  is  no  building  there 
older  than  the  thirteenth  century  (many  of 
them  still  more  modern),  except,  perhaps, 
a  part  of  one  round  tower,  which  may  be 
as  old  as  the  eleventh  century.*' 

In  perusing  Mr.  O'Donovan's  genea- 
logiciii  deductions,  we  have  been  at 
once  interested  and  amused  at  the 
modifications  which,  in  the  progress  of 
centuries,  have  taken  place  in  Irish 
names,  generally  in  order  to  reconcile 
them  to  the  English  ear.  Thus,  on 
the  death  of  Ikluredach  O'Cobhthaigh, 
bishop  of  Derry  and  liaphoe,  in  1173, 
he  tells  us  that  his  proper  name,  though 
now  obsolete  in  bai)tism,  is  preserved 
in  the  surname  Murray;  whilst  the 
family  name  O'Cobhthaigh  is  Anglicised 
Coffey  in  the  northern  naif  of  L'eland, 
but  sometimes  barbarously  Cowhig  in 
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the  south.*^  Cionaeth  (Uio  Scotish 
Kenneth),  is  the  ori^n  of  the  Irish 
name  Kenny .f     Of  O'Banon  we  are 

told,— 

"There  were  several  distinct  families  of 
this  name  in  Ireland.  It  is  now  Anglicised 
Bannan  and  Banon,  but  incorrectly  Banim 
by  the  late  celebrated  novel-writer  in  Kil- 
kenny." 

Ua  Ciardha  has  come  done  into 
Kcory  and  Carey ;  Maolruanoidh,  ^*  the 
ruddy  chief,"  to  Mulrony ;  from  O'Ca- 
thain  are  derived  0*Cane,  Cane,  and 
Kane, — and  we  suppose  Kean  P 

'*  Sir  Richard  Cane,  of  the  county  of 
Waterford,and  Sir  Robert  Kane,  of  Dublin, 
the  distinguished  chemist,  who  has  reflected 
so  much  honour  on  his  name  and  country 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  are  undoubtedly 
of  this  race.''  (p.  1829.) 

Of  all  the  various  races  the  author 
speaks  with  true  historic  impartiality ; 
tnus  of  Mac  Mahon,  Chief  of  Oriel : — 

''The  present  representative  of  this 
family  is  unknown  to  the  editor.  The 
Baron  Hartland  of  Strokestown,  in  the 
county  Roscommon,  and  Sir  Ross  Mahon 
of  Castlegar,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  are 
said  to  be  of  this  race,  but  their  pedigrees 
are  unknown.  Sir  Beresford  Mac  Mahon, 
the  son  of  the  late  Sir  William  Mac 
Mahon,  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  is 
of  a  very  obscure  branch  of  the  Mac  Ma- 
hons  of  the  county  of  Clare,  his  grand- 
father having  been  a  gentleman's  servant, 
and  his  pedigree  unknown." 

We  ought  not  perhaps  to  be  sur- 
prised tliat  Mr.  O'Donovan  should 
show  loss  ac(iuaintance  with  English 
names  than  with  Irish ;  but  it  certainly 
looks  strange  when  he  repeatedly  fol- 
lows the  Irish  orthography  Pliiton  and 
Phitun  for  the  name  of  Sir  Edward 
Fitton,  which  belonged  to  two  persons, 
father  and  son,  of  no  little  note  among 
the  English  governors  of  Ireland ;  the 
former  having  been  the  first  President 
of  Connaught  and  afterwards  Vice- 
Treasurer  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the 


*  There  is  also  Cowie  as  a  surname, 
which  we  believe  is  Scotish. 

t  The  synonyms  of  Irish  christian  names 
will  surprise  some  readers.  Domnall  or 
Donnell  is  Anglicised  Daniel ;  Diarmaid 
or  Dermot  is  rendered  Jeremiah  ;  Tieg^  is 
Timothy ;  Tnrlough,  Terence  ;  &c.  Sec. 
Brian  is  Latinizc<l  Bernardus,  in  an 
ppitaph  of  the  date  1671. 


latter  President  of  Munster.    The  &^ 
mily  was  of  Cheshire,  and  in  the  next 

gmeration  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
aronet. 

In  a  passage  relating  to  the  defttk 
of  Walter  Earl  of  Essex,  the  Editor 
has  also  left  the  very  inaccurate  state- 
ments of  his  text  worse  than  uncor- 
rected.   The  Four  Masters  say,^ 

'*  The  Earl  of  Essex,  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled the  year  before  by  the  Lord  Justtoe, 
Sir  Henry  Sidney,  came  [to  Ireland,  as 
Governor]  over  the  province  of  Ulster 
this  year.  He  landed  in  Dublin,  bat  died 
before  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  of  a  sodden 
fit  of  sickness.  His  shirt  and  his  heart 
were  sent  to  his  friends  as  tokens  of  hit 
death." 

Not  to  quarrel  with  the  way  in  which 
the  Irish  viewed  the  departure  of  the 
Earl  to  England  in  1575, — ^which, 
though  ensuing  shortly  after  Sir  Henry 
Sydney*s  arrival,  was  certainly  not  at 
the  personal  bidding  of  the  new  Lord 
Deputy, — the  words  supplied  in  brack- 
ets support  a  more  positive  error.  Essex 
did  not  return  to  Ireland  as  Governor 
of  Ulster,  but  with  what  DuoKlale  calls 
"  the  airie  title**  of  Earl  Marshal  of 
Ireland.  He  landed  at  Dublin  on  the 
23d  of  July,  two  months  instead  of 
two  weeks  before  his  death;  and  his 
*'  sudden  fit  of  sickness "  lasted  from 
the  21  St  of  August  to  the  22d  of  Sep- 
tember. As  for  his  shirt  and  his  heart 
being  sent  to  his  friends,  we  cannot 
imagine  what  notion  or  supersUtion 
could  rcriuire  such  attention  to  be  paid 
to  his  shirt,  and  suspect  the  translator 
must  for  once  have  mistaken  the  sense 
of  the  original.  His  body  was  carried 
for  interment  to  Carmarthen  in  South 
Wales.  But  the  great  deficiency  in 
Mr.  0*Donovan*s  notes  at  this  point  is 
tliat  he  makes  no  reference  to  Mr. 
Evelyn  Philip  Shirley's  "Account  of 
the  Territory  or  Donunion  of  Famey," 
4io.  1845,  in  which  the  Earl  of  Essex's 
affairs  in  connection  with  Ireland  have 
been  fully  detailed. 

AVhilst  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  con- 
stituted Earl  Marshal  of  Ireland,  Sir 
Henry  Bagnall  continued  Knight  IVIar* 
shal,  as  he  had  been  before.  In  p. 
2087  Mr.  O'Donovan  improperly  ap- 
plies the  title  2^f>/!ef-marsha),  which 
was  then  unused,  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bag- 
nall ;  and  in  p.  2067,  with  reference  to 
the  same  person,  we  should  read  mar- 
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shalship  instead  of  "  masterslup.*^  See 
the  high  character  mven  by  Sir  Henry 
Sydney  to  "  Sir  Nicholas  Bagnoll, 
marshaU  of  her  majesties  armye  of 
this  reahne,"  in  the  Sidney  Papers, 
i.  99. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  conceal 
from  our  readers  the  fact,  that  with 
respect  to  Englishmen  employed  in 
Ireland,  this  work  will  be  consulted 
with  some  disappointment.  It  is  in 
itself  a  chronicle  of  the  Irish,  written 
by  Irishmen,  and  of  the  highest  yalue 
for  its  natiye  annals.  But  for  the 
annals  of  the  English  goyernment  of 
Ireland,  the  historian  must  still  look 
principally  to  English  writers  *  and 
to  state  papers.  When  we  consider 
that  for  some  generations,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  sixteenth  and  seyenteenth 
centuries,  Ireland  was  the  arena  upon 
which  our  military  adyenturers,  and 
the  unproyided  scions  of  our  aristo- 
cracy, sought  for  distinction  and  for 
settlement, — that  it  seryed,  in  fact,  the 
purposes  since  accomplished  by  our 
colonies  and  by  India, — ^the  English 
annals  of  Ireland  form  a  source  of 
most  interesting  information  in  aid  of 
biography  and  family  history.  Had 
the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  been 
less  exclusively  Irish,  we  should  haye 
said  that  the  most  appropriate  appendix 
they  could  have  received  would  have 
been  accurate  calendars  of  the  suc- 
cession of  Lord-Deputies,  Presidents, 
Marshals,  and  other  officers  who  ad- 
ministered the  English  government ; 
as  such  lists  would,  in  various  cases, 
like  a  map,  elucidate  the  course  of 
events.  For  instance,  between  the 
period  of  Sir  Henry  Sydney's  first 
government  of  Ireland  and  his  return 
as  Lord  Deputy  in  1575,  there  was 
another  Viceroy,  Sir  William  Fitz- 
william,  and  it  was  from  his  jealousy 
that  the  Earl  of  Essex  suffered.  The 
Four  Masters,  however,  lose  sight  of 
Sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  ascribe  his  enmity  towards 
Essex  to  Sir  Henry  Sydney. 

Mr.  O'Donovan's  comments,  like  the 
text,  chiefly  concern  the  native  Irish 
families ;  in  whose  genealogies  he  is 


*  The  Irish  portion  of  Holinshed's 
Chronicles  was  the  work  of  Edmund  Mo- 
lineux  esquire,  secretary  to  the  Lord 
Deputy  Sydney. 


deeply  conyersant*  Several  of  these, 
brought  down  to  modern  times,  are 
appended,  at  the  close  of  the  work, 
to  those  already  introduced  at  the  foot 
of  the  pages.  The  only  index  attached 
is  a  short  table  of  reference  to  the 
principal  of  those  genealogies.  This 
18  much  to  be  lamented,  as  without 
Indexes  no  one  can  tell  to  which  of 
the  2500  pages  to  turn  for  many  of 
Mr.  0'Donoyan*8  most  important  and 
valuable  notes,  particularly  those  of 
the  topographical  class.  We  cannot 
but  cherish  some  hope  that  this  defi- 
ciency may  still  in  some  way  be  sup- 
plied, as  the  index  to  Madox*8  History 
of  the  Exchequer  was  supplied  in  his 
Baronia  Anglica,  and  that  of  Banks^s 
Extinct  Peerage  in  his  Stemmata 
Anglicana ;  for  Mr.  O'Donovan  an- 
nounces another  historical  work, — a 
review  of  Edmund  Spenser's  **  View 
of  the  State  of  Ireland.** 

Afler  quoting  the  jud^ent  of  Walter 
Harris,  that  **  in  the  histoiy  and  anti- 
quities of  the  country  Spenser  is  often 
miserably  mistaken,  and  seems  rather 
to  have  mdulged  the  fancy  and  licence 
of  a  poet,  than  the  judgment  and  fide- 
lity requisite  for  an  nistorian,**>Mr. 
0*Donoyan  adds, 

<'  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that 
Thierry  and  other  writers,  being  deceived 
by  the  celebrity  of  bis  name,  have  helped 
to  perpetuate  some  of  his  fictions ;  but 
truth  will  finally  triumph,  and  the  editor 
intends  to  publish  a  review  of  Spenser^s 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  in  which  he 
will  give  him  full  credit  for  his  discernment 
of  abuses,  and  expose  all  his  intentional 
figments.** 

In  a  country  where  party  misrepre- 
sentation has  ever  run  so  high  as  it 
has  in  Ireland,  especial  caution  is  re- 
quired to  maintain  true  historic  im- 
partiality. In  this  quality  we  must 
add  that  we  have  found  Mr.  0*Donoyan 
in  no  degree  deficient;  on  the  con- 
trary, there  are  continual  proofs  of  his 
anxiety  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  the 
whole  truth;  and  it  will  be  a  beneficial 
result  of  his  indefatigable  labours  if 
his  example  in  this  respect  should  ex- 
ercise a  correspondent  influence  upon 
those  more  popular  writers  who  will 
hereafter  derive  their  materials  from 
his  pages. 
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I%e  Image'  Worship  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  By  J.  E.  Tyler,  B,D.  Svo. 
pp.  xxvii.  283. 
Strictures  on  Dr.  Milner^s  worhy  en* 
tided  "  The  End  ofRel^us  Contro- 
versy^* By  W.  McGravin,  esq.  24i7i(7. 
pp.  416. 
The  Religion  of  Protestants  a  Safe  Way 
to  Salvation.  By  William  dhilling- 
worth,  M.A.  2  vols.  18mo. 
MR.  TYLER  is  already  well  known 
in  the  controversial  arena  by  a  work 
on  the  subject  of  Mariolatry,  the  de- 
served success  of  which  has  probably 
stimulated  him,  to  devote  his  inquiries 
to  another  of  the  points  in  dispute, 
namely  image  -  worship.  The  title- 
page  IS  a  summary  of  the  work,  as  it 
announces  that  such  worship  is  "proved 
to  be  contrary  to  holy  Scripture  and 
the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  Primitive 
Church,  and  to  involve  contradictory 
and  irreconcileable  doctrines  within 
the  Church  of  Rome  itself."  As  a 
reason  for  undertaking  his  present 
task,  the  author  assigns,  in  general 
lanmia^e,  the  attacks  which  have  been 
made  m  our  days  upon  the  nature, 
character,  and  effects  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, (p.  7.)  And  more  particularly, 
he  says  at  p.  2,  "  We  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear  from  time  to  time  that 
the  charge  brought  against  the  Church 
of  Rome  of  worshipping  and  adoring 
images  is  founded  m  ignorance  or 
wilful  misrepresentation.  The  late 
titular  bishop  Milncr  asserted,  that  the 
question  is  a  dispute  about  words ;  to 
which  Mr.  Tyler  replies,  that  "The 
heathen  writers,  with  whom  the  Fathers 
of  the  Primitive  Church  contended, 
had  just  as  much  right  to  charge  their 
accusers  with  entertaining  a  dispute 
about  words  as  our  Roman  Catholic 
brethren  have  now  to  represent  in  that 
light  our  objection  to  their  worship." 
(p.  xix.)  We  once  heard  a  liberal 
apologist  argue,  by  way  of  defending 
the  Romish  use  of  images,  that  the 
heathens  did  not  worship  them,  a  mode 
of  reasoning  which,  if  it  were  admitted, 
would  make  the  divine  precepts  and 
reproofs  to  contend  against  a  shadow. 
In  fact,  the  apologist  soon  showed  the 
vicious  nature  of  his  own  argument, 
by  raising  doubts  about  the  reception 
of  the  Bible  itself. 

The  first  part  of  this  work  comprises 
the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Cnurch 
of  liomc  boibre  the  Reformation ;  the 


second,  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the 
present  doctrine  and  practice;  the 
third,  ih&  evidence  of  Scnpture  and  of 
the  Primitive  Church  against  image* 
worship:  which  inquiry  ia  contiiiued 
down  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  It 
may  appear  hypercritical,  but  in  this 
division  of  the  work  (he  Fathers  would 
obviously  have  been  a  more  accurate 
expression  than  the  Primitive  Chur^ 
In  the  recapitulation,  at  the  end  of 
the  volume,  Mr.  Tyler  thus  sums  up 
the  argument : — 

"  It  has  then  been  shown  that  the  ra« 
ligious  worship  of  any  material  or  Tisiblo 
representation  of  an  absent  object  of  ador- 
ation, is  contrary  to  the  letter  and  tiia 
spirit  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  both  of  the 
Old  and  of  the  New  Testament.  We  have 
also  seen  that  the  worship  of  any  image 
representing  the  Deity,  or  onr  blaued 
Saviour,  as  God  and  man,  or  any  saint  or 
angel,  or  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  contrary  to 
the  doctrine,  and  discipline,  and  practioe  of 
the  Christian  Church  for  more  than  seven 
hundred  years."  (p.  254.) 

'*  Great  resistance,  indeed,  was  made 
in  several  parts  to  the  introdnctioa  of  this 
novel  and  heathenish  worship,  especially 
in  our  own  country  ;  yet  the  superstition 
grew  and  prospered,  and  for  oentories 
triumphed  over  the  pure  worship  of 
apostolic  and  primitive  times.  The  poi- 
sonous fruits  of  this  corruption,  too  plea- 
sant to  the  taste  of  onr  fallen  nature,  are 
described  by  various  writers ;  and  onr 
attention  has  been  especially  fixed  by 
Polydore  Vergil  on  the  deplorable  extent 
to  which  the  evil  had  spread  on  every  side 
at  the  close  of  the  century  before  the  Re- 
formation." (p.  256.) 

*<The  Council  of  Trent  •  •  .  decreed 
that  images  must  by  all  means  be  had  and 
retained  in  churches,  and  that  due  honoar 
is  to  be  paid  to  them,  appealing  at  the 
same  time  to  the  second  Nicene  Council 
[A.  D.  787]  for  the  assertion,  that  the 
honour  paid  to  an  image  is  passed  on  to 
the  prototype,  and  authoritatively  pro* 
nouncing  that  difference  to  exist  between 
idol-worship  among  the  heathen  and  image- 
worship  among  Christians  which  has  been 
shewn  in  the  course  of  this  work  to  he 
groundless,  imaginary,  and  contrary  to 
the  fact.'*  (pp.  256-7.) 

Such  is  the  analysis  of  Mr.  TyWs 
work,  taken  from  his  own  summary^ 
and  it  will  give  the  reader  an  outline 
of  its  contents.  To  go  fuller  into  them 
would  require  a  (Ssscrtation  on  the 
several  parts  of  the  subject,  which  is 
unnecessary  in  describing  a    recent 
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work,  the  purchase  of  which  the  student 
can  never  regret  Nowhere,  that  we 
are  aware  of,  will  he  find  such  a  col- 
lection of  materials  toward  making 
himself  well  acquainted  with  the  ques- 
tion. In  a  word,  it  is  a  valuable  as- 
semblage of  citations  and  arguments. 
Keverweless  we  wish  that  the  author 
had  given  the  originals  of  his  extracts 
from  the  Fathers  and  other  sources, 
not  that  we  mistrust  them,  but  the 
value  of  the  work  would  thus  have 
been  greatly  increased.  In  the  next 
edition  they  ought  bv  all  means  to 
appear,  and  we  would  even  suggest 
the  printing  of  an  appendix  contain- 
ing them,  to  accommodate  the  pur- 
clmsers  of  the  first.  The  subject  might 
have  been  treated  more  extensively 
in  some  respects,  especially  in  the  con- 
cluding part,  concerning  the  pious 
frauds  which  have  been  practised  by 
means  of  images,  and  the  testimonies 
of  reflecting  Komanists  to  the  abuse 
which  results  from  their  worship.  On 
the  former  of  these  points,  we  would 
direct  the  reader  to  two  little  books 
lately  published,  viz.  **The  Life  of 
Ramon  Montsalvage,**  and  ^*  Magic, 
Pretended  Miracles,**  &c.  in  the  series 
entitled  "  The  Monthly  Volume."  On 
the  latter  we  will  merely  refer  to 
Courayer,  who,  in  a  note  to  his  trans- 
lation of  Sleidan,  says, — 

"  If  images  were  an  occasion  of  super- 
stition and  abuse  there  ought  to  have  been 
no  hesitation  as  to  the  propriety  of  destroy- 
ing them,  although  in  themselves  they  were 

not  positively  wrong Perhaps  the 

most  reasonable  and  moderate  part  would 
be  to  permit,  for  the  ornament  of  the 
churches  and  the  instruction  of  the  simple, 
pictures  descriptive  of  actions  and  his- 
torical events,  but  to  suppress  images  of 
particular  saints,  to  prevent  their  super- 
stitious worship  by  the  people,  who  often 
address  them  as  the  source  of  the  blessings 
which  they  ask.*'  (Vol.  i.  b.  iv.  p.  160.) 

In  connection  with  the  passage  just 
quoted  the  words  of  Naclantus  fNac- 
chianti),  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  may  be  given  as  expounding 
the  doctrine  of  image-worship,  and 
pronouncing  the  moderate  explanation 
of  it  insufficient.  In  his  commentary 
on  the  Romans,  Venice,  1567,  in  a  dis- 
sertation appended  to  verse  23,  chap, 
i .  he  says,  "  Wherefore,  not  only  must 
it  be  confessed  that  the  faithful  in  the 
Church  do  adore  before  the  image  (as 


some,  perhaps,  for  caation*8  sake  ex- 
press themselves),  but  dso  that  they  do 
worship  the  image  without  any  manner 
of  scruple  which  you  may  suggest.'*  (p» 
202;  Tyler,  p.  76.)  The  pnnciple  on 
which  he  grounds  this  assertion  is,  that 
the  same  adoration  is  due  to  the  image 
as  to  the  original.  If  this  weread- 
missible,  there  would  be  some  difficulty 
in  making  the  prohibition  in  the  second 
commandment  intelligible. 

Dr.  Milner  in  his  subtle  work  en- 
titled ''  The  End  of  Religious  Contro- 
versy,** (but  which  ought  rather  to 
have  been  styled  its  perpetuation)^  as- 
sures us  that  according  to  Romish 
judgment  images  are  to  be  reckoned 
among  things  indifferent.  In  the  con- 
cluding part  of  this  volume  Mr.  Tyler 
considers  that  assertion  at  length,  and 
shows  it  to  be  gratuitous,  and  opposed 
to  the  authorities  on  which  the  practice 
rests.  We  very  much  doubt  whether 
it  would  be  safe  for  any  one,  to  plead 
this  opinion  as  an  excuse  for  neglect- 
ing them,  where  the  power  to  punish 
heresy  existed.  It  would  indicate  a 
scruple,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  has 
always  taken  alarm  at  scruples  that 
affect  her  practices. 

For  our  own  part,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  the  conduct  of  tiiat  churcn 
in  this  respect  as  highly  impolitic. 
She  is  perfectly  aware  that  the  separa- 
tion is  perpetuated,  and  alienation 
strengthened,  by  her  adhering  to  the 
use  of  images  in  her  worship.  She 
cannot  be  ignorant  that  to  discard 
them  would  remove  one  serious  ob- 
stacle to  reconciliation,  and  that  to 
cast  them  into  the  gulf  which  separates 
her  from  Protestantism,  would  help 
towards  bridging  the  passage.  The 
use  which  she  alleges  in  their  favour 
is  so  imaginary  (we  do  not  mean  a 
play  on  the  word),*  as  not  to  warrant 
their  being  retained  while  they  pro- 
long disunion.  The  objections  of  Pro- 
testants are  conscientious,  and  founded 
upon  the  Divine  word ;  while  conscience 
cannot  be  pleaded  in  their  support, 
and  the  practice  rests  on  the  word  of 
man.  And  yet  we  are  not  aware  that 
so  easy  and  reasonable  a  sacrifice  has 
ever  been  offered  towards  a  peace. 
On  the  contrary,  the  negociations  of 
Romanists    are   usually  confined    to 


It  is  used  by  Mr.  Tyler,  p.  iz. 
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granting  the  use  of  the  cup  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  permitting  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy.  If  images 
have  been  included  in  any  such  pro- 
posal, the  circumstance  has  escaped 
our  notice,  or  our  memory  has  faded 
us  in  that  particular. 

Instead  however  of  making  advances 
toward  reconciliation,  the  Church  of 
Rome  adds  one  impolicy  to  another,  by 
expunging  the  second  commandment 
from  tne  dccalomie.  It  is  true  that 
wherever  expediency  dictates  a  dif- 
ferent course  the  commandment  is  re- 
tained, with  the  view  of  persuading 
Protestants  that  it  is  not  suppressed ; 
as,  for  instance,  there  are  two  cate- 
chisms published  at  Paris,  both  of  them 
sanctioned  by  the  archbishop,  one  of 
which  (that  of  1840)  omits  it,  while 
the  other  (that  of  1841)  inserts  it  in 
part.  But,  as  Rome  is  the  normal 
school  of  Romanism,  we  must  go  thither 
to  learn  what  the  favourite  practice  is, 
and  there  we  find  that  not  only  in  the 
short  catechism  of  1839,  but  also  in 
the  larger  one  (where  brevity  cannot 
be  pleaded)  of  1840,  the  commandment 
is  omitted.  And  as  this  last  is  printed 
with  the  approbation  of  the  college 
"  De  Propaganda  Fide,"  we  may  con- 
sider it  as  the  model,  from  which  no- 
thing but  local  expediency  will  venture 
to  depart.  What  effect  the  suppres- 
sion of  a  document  would  have  upon 
the  minds  of  a  jury,  is  too  obvious  to 
point  out. 

This  sensitiveness  is  not  confined  to 
catechisms,  but  appears  in  the  expur- 
gatory  policy  of  the  Romish  Church, 
which  takes  alarm  at  the  slightest 
whisper  against  images.  In  the  index 
of  1607,  under  the  head  of  Polydore 
Vergil,  a  passage  of  a  general  nature 
on  the  worflhip  of  images  (De  Invent. 
Rerum,  b.  vi.  c.  13)  is  expunged ;  and 
it  is  curious  that  ilr.  Tyler,  who  has 
quoted  this  very  passage  at  p.  38,  seems 
unaware  of  the  fact.  The  summary 
of  the  Second  Commandment,  "NuUius 
animalis  effigiem  colito"  (b.  v.  c.  9), 
has  also  a  mark  of  suppression  (del) 
affixed  to  it,  a  greater  instance  of  jea- 
lousy than  which  we  cannot  imagine. 
Even  the  "Bibliotheca  Sanctorum 
Patrum"  of  De  la  Eigne  (Paris,  1589) 
does  not  escape;  for,  on  account  of 
the  opposition  of  Jonas  of  Orleans  to 
the  worship  of  images  (and  his  consent 
to  their  use  does  not  save  him),  the 
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Censor  Brasichellen  says,  *^  lata  Jaiu» 
magno  cum  judicio  et  caute  legenda." 
The  Spanish  Index  of  1612  attacki 
even  the  indices  of  books  that  are  per- 
mitted, and  objects  to  such  items  in 
that  of  the  works  of  Athanasius  m 
^'Adorari  solius  Dei  esse — ^Lnaginef 
tollendas  esse,  testimonia — ^Liolouitrim 
est  Deum  corporalibus,  &c.*^  Nor  if 
this  item  in  that  of  Augustine,  **  Ima- 
ginum  usus  prohibitus,**  allowed  to 
pass.*  What  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  this  sweeping  principle  of  suppres- 
sion ?  Such  sensitiveness  betrays  a  sua- 
picion  that  Protestants  are  not  so  un- 
reasonable in  condemning  images  as 
Romish  writers  would  elsewhere  repre- 
sent them.  Chillingworth  saw  the  bear- 
ing of  this  argument,  and  urged  it  against 
**tne  lawfulness  of  worshipping  mo- 
tures,'*  as  well  as  other  points  in  dis- 
pute :  "  A  collection  or  whose  testi- 
monies we  have  (without  thanks  to 
you)  in  your  Indices  Expurgatorii ; 
the  Divine  Providence  blessedly  abus- 
ing, for  the  readier  manifestation  of 
the  truth,  this  engine  intended  br  jon 
for  the  subversion  and  suppression  of 
it.*^  ^chap.  T.  s.  91.)  Sucn  jealousy 
acts  m  the  wrong  direction,  instead  of 
the  right  one ;  for  it  is  not  the  writings 
of  Fathers  and  others  that  require 
amending,  but  the  Tridentine  decrees. 
To  borrow  an  idea  from  the  poet  Mar- 
tial, it  is  not  manjf  erasures  that  will 
correct  the  evil,  but  a  single  oae.f 

The  Council  of  Trent  admits  ihe 
existence  of  a  great  practical  evil  bj 
the  fact  of  dissuading  from  it,  in  tlie 
decree  concerning  images  (Sess.  zxt.), 
'^  Omnis  turpis  auscstus  eliminetur.** 
Here,  however,  tne  word  turjris  is  re- 
dundant, for  who  would  plead  giultj 
to  it,  even  at  the  bar  of  their  own  con- 
science? Ili^h-minded  persons  did 
not  need  it ;  whde  with  that  class  whom 
Palin^enius  styles  ^*Fax  AomtmoH;** 
(Zodiacus,  b.  v.  1.  499),  and  for  whldh 
expression,  no  doubt,  he  was  put  into 
the  Index,  it  must  have  prored  inef- 
fectual; and  to  ordinary  minds  the 
practice  would  become  a  snare.  Indeed, 

*  On  this  head  the  reader  may  consalt 
Mr.  Mendbam's  curious  volume  ''The 
Literary  Policy  of  the  Chorch  of  Rome." 
t  Non  pounnt  nostros  muItK,  Fkosdns^ 
liturs 
Emendare  jocos  ;  una  litura  potest. 
Mori,  Bp,  10»  b.  ir. 
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all  legislation,  to  be  efficacious,  must  be 
penal,  and  not  merely  cautionary, 
riierefore  the  epithet  should  have 
been  omitted,  and  the  decree  have 
stood  thus,  "  Omnis  quastus  elimine- 
tur,"  as  a  preservative  from  one  great 
evil  at  least.  An  instance  of  its  ten- 
dency occurs  in  a  letter  of  Archbishop 
Browne  of  Dublin  to  Cromwell  in 
1538,  complaining  that  he  found  this 
motive  an  obstacle  to  reformation. 
"  The  Romish  reliques  and  images  of 
both  my  cathedrals  in  Dublin,  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  and  St.  Patrick's,  took 
off  the  common  people  from  the  true 
worship ;  but  the  prior  and  the  dean 
find  them  so  sweet  for  their  gain,  that 
they  heed  not  my  words."  (Biog.  Brit. 
art.  Basnet^  note  F.)  But  in  whatever 
degree  this  motive  may  have  operated, 
the  conduct  of  our  Reformers  was 
laudable  in  the  same  proportion,  for 
sacrificing  a  source  of  gain  by  reject- 
ing image-worship  altogether,  and  thus 
making  a  cautionary  decree  unneces- 
sary. 

These  remarks  have  led  us  away 
from  ^Ir.  Tyler's  work,  to  which  we 
must  now  revert.  To  his  remarks  at 
p.  103 — 106,  on  the  perversion  of  He- 
brews xi.  21,  we  may  add  that  Dr. 
Scholz,  the  Romish  e<litor  of  the  Greek 
Testament  (Lieipzig,  1836),  "not  only 
does  not  p:ive  any  sanction  to  the  Vul- 
gate reading,  but  explains  it  as  every 
Protestant  does,  that  Jacob  uttered 
his  dying  prayer  supporting  himself 
on  tlie  top  of  his  staff."  (See  Dr.  Pye 
Smitirs  "  Messiah,"  ii.  208,  ed.  1847.) 
There  are  a  very  few  mistakes,  such 
as  Man^ion^  for  ^rareion?7^.v  (p.  74), 
and  Cliosro^/s  for  Chosrors  (p.  84), 
and  it  is  fl/Ctunate  for  the  reader  that 
they  are  unimportant.  The  book  de- 
serves tlie  fullest  encouragement,  and 
will  i)robably  find  its  way  into  most 
lists  of  works  on  the  Romish  contro- 
versy. 

*2.  Having  alluded  in  the  foregoin<r 
remarks  to  Dr.  Milner's  professed 
"  Knd  of  Religious  Controversy,"  we 
would  take  this  opportunity  of  men- 
tioning a  little  volume,  which  has  been 
put  into  our  hands  as  an  answer  to  it. 
The  late  William  M'Gavin,  esq.  of 
(ilasgow  edited  in  1822  a  weekly  paper 
called  "The  Protestant,"  which,  for 
its  copiousness  and  other  recommenda- 
tions, has  obtained  some  repute  in  the 
controversial  catalogue.     It  included 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXX. 


strictures  on  Dr.  Milner's  work,  which 
are  now  reprinted  in  a  little  volume, 
with  permission,  and  without  altera- 
tion, excepting  some  verbal  corrections 
and  the  omission  of  a  few  sentences  or 
expressions  of  a  personal  nature,  or 
which  referred  to  temporary  circum- 
stances of  the  day.  The  efforts  which 
have  been  made  to  push  Dr.  ^Milner's 
work  into  a  wider  circulation,  by  re- 
publishing it  in  a  cheap  form,  required 
to  be  met  in  the  same  way,  and  a  good 
service  has  been  performed  by  extract- 
ing those  portions  of"  The  Protestant " 
which  bear  on  the  subject. 

3.  We  have  to  mention  a  reprint  of 
Chillingworth's  celebrated  work,  con- 
cerning which  Sir  William  Jones  says, 
"  In  whom  could  the  Roman  Church 
have  a  more  formidable  opponent  than 
in  Chillingworthywhose  deep  knowledge 
of  its  tenets  rendered  him  so  compe- 
tent to  dispute  them."*  It  is  now 
republished  in  a  neat  form,  accessible 
to  the  general  reader,  and  complete, 
without  alteration  or  abridgement. 
Various  editions,  the  preface  states, 
have  been  collated  to  correct  the  errata 
of  the  press,  and  a  few  explanatory 
notes  are  added.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  collation,  we  would  refer  to  chap, 
vi.  s.  38  (vol.  ii.  p.  391),  where  the 
words  "  it  is  not  a  thing  which  is  in 
our  own  power,"  are  justly  substituted, 
from  an  Oxford  edition,  for  ^^your 
power,"  as  thev  stood  in  a  London  one. 
The  text  of  Knott's  work,  which  was 
printed  by  Chillingworth  along  with 
his  own,  IS  retained,  and  given  in  a 
smaller  type,  which  is  very  desirable, 
as,  in  a  London  edition  of  1820,  the 
type  is  the  same,  which  once  led,  we 
believe,  to  Knott's  being  quoted  for  a 
sentiment  instead  of  his  antagonist. 
Although  we  do  not  agree  with  John- 
son that  "  no  man  reads  long  together 
with  a  folio  on  his  table,"  still  he  was 
right  in  saying  that  "  books  that  you 
may  carry  to  the  fire,  and  hold  readily 
in  your  hand,  arc  the  most  useful  af^er 
all."  Tlie  present  eifition  not  only 
possesses  this  external  requisite,  but, 
from  its  completeness  and  correctness, 
some  internal  ones  also. 

Tlie  reader  will  not  be  displeased, 
we  presume,  to  find  himself  renioved 
from  a  controversial  topic  to  one  of 

*  See  the  Essay  on  the  GodiJ  of  Greece, 
Italy,  and  India,  As.  Res.  i.272,8vo.  ed. 
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pure  literary  history.  Chillingworth*s 
work  is  one  of  the  last  in  which  the 
writer  republishes  his  antAConist^s  text 
along  with  his  own.  The  last  is  Ful- 
ler's "  Appeal  of  Lijurcd  Innocence," 
1659,  written  in  answer  to  Ilcylin's 
Examen  Historiciniiy  or  Animadver- 
sions on  the  author's  Church  History. 
It  was,  at  least,  begun,  and  nearly 
carried  through,  on  this  plan,  by  way 
of  dealing  more  fairly  with  Heylin 
than  he  nimself  had  done  in  garbled 
attacks  on  the  History.  But  while  the 
press  wafl  at  work  an  objection  was 
raised  by  lleylin's  stationer  (publisher), 
as  being  likely  to  siifTer  by  the  re- 
printing of  his  book  in  other  hands ; 
and  Fuller  was  therefore  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  extracting  par- 
ticular passages  in  the  remainder  of 
his  "  Appeal.'  He  quotes  the  former 
controversy  between  Whitgifl  and 
Cartwright,  as  an  example  of  what  he 
wished  to  have  done,  and  fairly  argues 
that  **  the  plaster  must  be  as  broad  as 
the  sore."  (Sect.  161-164.)  The  in- 
terests of  copyright  have,  however, 
prevailed,  and  the  practice  may  now 
l)e  reckoned  among  the  "  Curiosities  of 
Literature."  It  is  difhcult  to  reconcile 
those  interests  with  the  practice  ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  had  a 
beneficial  effect,  as  it  obliged  writers 
to  keep  to  their  opponents  text,  and 
afforded  an  easy  detection  of  incon- 
clusive reasoning  or  unfounded  asser- 
tion. At  present  a  writer  can  make 
his  antagonist,  whom  ho  professes  to 
answer,  say  anything  he  likes,  and  then 
can  refute  it  without  much  fear  of  de- 
tection by  readers  in  general.  The 
real  points  at  issue,  as  lacing  less 
manageable,  are  thus  kept  out  of  sight, 
and  the  reader's  imagination  is  not 
likely  to  sujiply  them. 

Thfi  Griffin  of  the  English^  Germanic^ 

and  SctnuVnuivitin  LangiuigCH  aiul  Na^ 

fionSf  with  a  Sketch  of  their  Early 

Literature  J  tSr.    7?//  the  Rev.  Joseph 

Hosworth,  b.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A, 

EVKliY   FiUglishman   who    would 

know  more  than  is  commonly  known 

<>ftli(»  groat  Teutonic  rock  from  whii^h 

he  has  been  hewn,  and  of  his  kindred 

witli  tlio  Teutonic  tribes  around  him, 

or  of  the  (lormanic  hordes  who  once 

prossi'd  so  hardly  on  the  circle  of  the 

liomun  {Hiwer  as   to   have  lefl  their 

deeds  a  part  of  Homan  history,  should 


make  this  production  of  Dr.Botwosih's 
most  {>rai8eworthy  toil  his  own;  and 
the  philologist,  who  may  be  perpiezed 
with  the  shred-work  of  broken  words 
which  have  been  picked  up  firom  other 
tongues  to  make  modem  Engliiii,  will 
find  in  it  a  good  clue  to  the  strong  and 
pure  form  of  the  speech  of  his  mighty 
forefathers. 

Here  we  find  outlines  of  the  hiaiarj 
of  the  bold  Angles  and  Saxons  to  whom 
we  owe  the  land  we  live  in,  and  the 
energy  by  which  we  have  won  so  manj 
others.  Here  we  have  an  account  of 
our  brethren  the  Friesians,  who  onoe 
held  the  sea-border  from  the  Elbe  to 
Holland,  and  who  still  linger  in  the 
free-minded,  big-buttoned  skaters  of 
Frieseland  in  Holland,  with  a  Umgnage 
almost  as  intelligible  to  an  Engliwman 
as  an  un-Friesian  Dutchman. 

**  As  we  tommelje  oeawer  't  wettar, 
Heu  we  't  slim,  en  soms  hwet  better,*' 

their  sailors  say,  or,  as  we  may  word 
it  in  English, — 

As  we  tumble  over  the  wtter 
(Sometimes)  have  we   it  (the  weather) 
slim  (bad),  and  sometimeB  t  whit  better. 

Then  wo  read  of  the  Netherlandish 
men,  language,  and  writers ;  and  of  the 
Goths,  some  of  whom,  the  Visigoths 
rVVest  Cloths,)  under  Alario  (ilS-rIc, 
All-ruler),  sacked  Rome  in  410,  and 
afterwanls  settled  in  Spain ;  and  of  Uie 
Ostro- (roths  (Etat  Goths),  who  won 
a  part  of  Italy  in  the  5th  century; 
and  of  the  Franks  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Frankfort,  who  invaded  Gaul 
under  Fharamond  (Fac^^ermund,  Fair- 
face),  in  4*20.  We findthat  the  Gotha 
and  Franks  were  few  in  comparison 
with  the  impulations  they  overcame  in 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Gaul,  as  their  lan- 
guage was  lost  through  the  greater 
strengtli  of  those  of  the  hmds  they  took* 

Then  we  have  specimens  of  the 
dialects  of  high  and  low  Germany,  and 
an  instructive  section  on  the  Northmen 
or  Scandinavians  of  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden,  and  of  IceLind, 
whither  some  of  the  fallen  nobles  of 
Norway  went  from  the  power  of 
Harold  Ilaarfagre  (Hairfair  or  Fair* 
hair),  who  made  himself  head  of  M 
the  little  kingiloms  of  Norway  in  the 
{)th  century ;  and  lastly  we  are  told  of 
the  skahls  (poet^)  and  sagamen  or 
tahunen  of  Iceland,  and  of  their  works 
the  eildas  or  lM)ok8  of  mythologyt  and 
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Siigas  or  historicul  tales.  The  early 
Icelandic  skidds  seem  to  hiive  been  a 
kind  of  wandering  wai'-bards  or  poet- 
chroniclers,  who  composed,  and,  before 
the  introduction  of  writing,  learnt  by 
rote,  the  poems  in  which  the  Icelanders 
l)reserved  their  national  history  and 
mythology.  They  were,  therefore, 
much  like  the  bards  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  whom  Cassar  is  most  likely 
right  in  ranking  as  Druids,  and  who 
•  were  said  "  magnum  numerum  versuum 
ediscere,"  and  they  ditfered  from  the 
minnesingers  (love-singers ;  fnintie,  love, 
siuigery  singer),  of  Germany,  and  trou- 
badours (trovatori,  inventors)  inasmuch 
as  the  love-bards  fulfilled  the  singular 
but  not  bootless  oflice  of  keeping  up 
the  softening  influence  of  the  fair  sex 
on  the  minds  of  men  daily  under  the 
brutalizing  power  of  war  at  the  in- 
roads of  the  northern  tribes  upon  the 
sliivcred  empire  of  Home  in  the  middle 
ages ;  and  thence  may  have  arisen  the 
highniindedness  and  delicacy  of  the 
chevalier  "  sans  iKiui'  et  sans  reproche  " 
(jf  the  middle  ages,  and  the  elevation 
of  woman  in  his  mind. 

The  word  JSdda,  the  name  of  two 
of  the  Icelandic  mythological  books, 
the  poetic  Edda  and  the  prose  Edda, 
means  graiuhnother^  as  it  the  Edda 
were  the  oracle  of  the  olden  time. 
The  poetic  Edda  was  compiled,  most 
likely  from  older  bard- songs,  in  the 
1 1th  century,  and  contains  mostly  the 
creation  and  theogony  of  the  Teutonic 
mythology  ;  and  the  prose  Edda,  com- 
I)ilcd  about  a  hundred  years  aftier  the 
older  one,  is  mainly  an  "  ars  poetica  " 
for  the  instruction  of  young  skalds. 
The  sagas  are  many,  and  one  of  them, 
the  LoSbrocar  Qvida,  or  song  of  Lo5- 
broc,  is  of  much  historical  worth  to 
us,  as  its  subject  is  the  death  of  LotS- 
broc  (Shaggy -brogues),  who  invaded 
Northunibria,  against  Ella,  in  the  9th 
century,  and  was  taken  by  Ella  and 
cavSl  into  a  dungeon  to  perish  by  viiKjrs. 
He  is  made  to  sing,  like  a  dying  swan, 
in  tlijs  death-song,  the  tale  of  his  great 
deeds,  and  to  end  it  with  the  strain 
worthy  of  a  Teutonic  mind, — 

**  Leegiandi  scall  ec  deyia." 
Laughing  I  will  die. 

A  mis-reading  of  a  line  of  this  poem 
seems  to  have  bred  the  opinion  that 
one  of  the  joys  of  the  Northmen's 
Valhalla  was  the  drinking  of  beer  out 


of  the  Hkulls  of  their  Ibes ;  but  the 
dying  Lo'i^broc  only  says  that  he  shall 
drink  beer  there 

*•  Or  Di(ig-vi]>om  hausa,'* 
Out  of  the  wide-bowed  skull  or  horn,  (of 
the  ikall). 

The  gods  of  the  Scandinavians  were> 
as  it  would  seem,  natural  agencies  and 
abstractions  personified.  Thor  was 
thunder  or  heat,  and  his  companion 
Thjalfi  was  lightning  ;  and  we  read  in 
the  Edda  of  a  competitive  running 
between  Thjalfi  (lightning)  and  Uugi 
(thought),  in  which  Thjalfi  is  beaten ; 
and  e&owherc  we  are  told  that  Loki 
(hunsor)  engaged  in  an  eating  match 
with  Logi  (hre)  and  was  worsted. 

Thor  (atmospheric  or  solar  heat  ?) 
tries  to  drain  the  great  horn  (the  sea  ?) 
but  cannot  empty  it,  though  he  takes 
astoundingly  large  drafts  (by  evapo- 
ration P). 

We  believe  the  Greek  mythology  was 
of  the  same  kind.  The  Titanes,  sons  of 
Jik)lus  and  Terra,  shut  up  in  the  earth, 
we  take  to  be  volcanic  fires.  They 
threw  stones  against  heaven,  as  volca- 
noes do  ;  and  they  were  overcome  by 
Hercules  (gravitation,  which  brought 
down  their  stones  again?).  We  think 
all  the  labours  of  Hercules  may  be  re- 
solved into  effects  of  gravitation.  He 
crushed  the  lion  of  Nemaja  in  the  cave. 
This  would  happen  if  part  of  the  roof 
fell  by  its  own  weight.  He  caught 
the  swift  stag — whatever  that  stiig  was 
— for  Eurystheus,  by  slightly  wound- 
ing (affecting)  it,  and  lessening  its 
swiftness,  lie  caught  the  boar  of 
Erymanthus  by  following  it  through 
the  snow ;  and  he  cleansed  the  Augean 
stables  by  the  action  of  gravity, — the 
flowing  of  a  stream  of  water.  Mer- 
cury we  think  was  the  god  Hugi  of 
the  Scandinavians  (thought),  and  so 
had  winged  feet  as  a  token  of  the 
swif^juess  by  which  he  outran  Tlijalfi 
or  lightning  :  and  of  course  he  was  the 
god  of  language,  as  thought  begets 
speech,  and  was,  as  thought  is,  the 
inventor  of  the  principles  of  science 
and  trade.  In  the  northern  mytho- 
logy we  find  thought  as  one  of  two 
ravens — Hugin  ("thought)  and  Munin 
(mind) — who  whisper  all  tilings  to 
Wodin. 

Dr.  Bosworth  gives  us  an  excellent 
section  on  the  office  and  utility  of 
etymology  in  connection  with  etono« 
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logj,  and  in  the  strengthening  of  the 
discriminating  powers  of  the  mind  ; 
and  we  gladl/  receive  his  work  as 
one  of  those  that  will  hc){)  us  to  the 
purification  and  correction  of  our  yet 
too  little  understood  tongue. 

How,  for  example,  came  we  to  have 
the  past  tense  form  thought  from  thiTik  ? 
By  the  help  of  all  the  Teutonic  tongues 
we  can  fmd  the  steps  of  immutation 
through  which  the  root  |>iim?,  J>cwc,  went 
into  thought.    It  seems  at  first  to  have 
been  a  mixed  verb,  or  one  that  made 
its  past  form  by  the  flattening  of  the 
vowel,  and  also  by  the  ending  ode^  ed. 
So  Bene-  became  ISonc-ode  (Sionced), 
then  by  syncope  thoncde ;  and  then  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  n  before  the 
throat  letter  c,  thocde.  But  where  is  the 
evidence  that  the  n would  so  disappear? 
In  the  Icelandic,  where  we  have  m'eC'O^ 
drink;    feck    for    the    Anglo-Saxon 
feng ;   and  s^a^  to  siiik ;  as  well  as  in 
the  Latin  scidi^  fidif  fudiy  from  scindoy 
findo^fundo ;  and  in  the  Greek  Tirafri, 
iraa-i,  <f)3axT<o^  from  the  radicals  Ttrai', 
Tray,  <f)3av.    Then  'Socde^  by  the  natural 
conversion  of  the  soft  d  into  its  rough 
kins-letter  ^,  after  the  rough  gutteral  c, 
beciunc  'Soc/l? ;  and  the  tokens  of  that 
form  are  found  in  the  German  dachte, 
and  the  English  thought^  whose  g  was 
once  articulated.    'Socte,  by  the  down- 
wearing  of  ^  into  A,  became,  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  l^ohtc^  and  that  immutation  is 
shown  in  Dutch,  in  which,  we  believe, 
de  groot  (the  great)  is  pronounced  de 
hroot.     With  these  immutations,  we 
know  why,  we  have  brought^  sovght^ 
taugld^  wrottght,  strait,  from  the  roots 
bring,  sec  (seek),  tac  (teach),  weorc 

Smrk),  strcc  (stretch);   and  we  see 
at  by  analogy  draught  from  drinc 
should  be  drant,  not  draft. 

The  Analytical  Hebreuj  and  Chaldec 
Lexicon, 
WHILE  the  clergyman  is  trained 
by  years  of  teaching  to  a  critical  ex- 
actness in  the  reading  and  analysis 
of  the  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, he  IS  too  commonly  left  to 
understand  the  words  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  first  spoke  through  Moses 
and  the  prophets  as  best  he*can:  whe- 
ther he  may  direct  himself  by  tiie 
light  of  the  English  or  Septuagint  ver- 
sions, which  afford  a  far  less  safe  light 
than  that  of  the  original  tongue ;  or 
by  teaching  himsdf  Hebrew  when  ho 


ought  to  be  affording  the  fruits  of  it  to 
others. 

We  think  that  many  men  who  up- 
hold clashing  doctrines  on  the  Btrenp;th 
of  old  Testament  texts  in  l&i^irii, 
would  more  readily  reconcile  their  dif- 
fering opinions  if  they  understood  the 
'Hebrew  of  their  trusted  passages. 
The  Prayer-book  version  of  the  6th 
verse  of  the  68th  Psalm,  **  He  is  tbe 
Grod  that  maketh  men  to  be  of  one 
mind  in  an  house  ;**  once  rose  in  our 
mind  as  a  good  text  for  a  sermon  on 
unity  of  spirit  in  families :  but  the 
Bible-version  is  startlingly  difi*erent 
from  it^  and  we  found  the  Hebrew 
would  not  afford  anythins  like  the 
doctrine  we  meant  to  preach. 

The  most  bewildering  and  disheart- 
enin^  thing  in  self-instruction  in  the 
readmg  of  Hebrew  by  the  bare  root- 
lexicons  is  the  disappearance,  in  some 
forms  of  the  verb,  of  the  first  &t  some 
other  of  its  radicals,  which  makes  it 
very  hard  to  find  the  root,  and  there- 
fore the  meaning  of  the  form  under 
hand.  Thus,  in  the  first  psalm,  we 
have 

which  gives  it  fruit  in  its  season. 
Here  |n*  has  lost  its  first  radical, 
and  if  the  young  Hebraist  takes  the 

»  (yod)  for  it,  he  will  not  find  any 
such  root  as  it  will  send  him  to  loot 
after ;  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  the 
true  root  may  be  understood  by  the 
irksome  directions  given  in  grammars 
for  seeking  it. 

One  before  us,  and  a  very  handy 
little  one  it  is,  tells  us — ^  If  when  the 
prefixes,  affixes,  heemantiv  and  para- 
gogic  letters,  simis  of  the  gender,  num- 
ber, &c.  are  rejected  **  (unluckily  the 
unripe  Hebraist  cannot  always  distin- 
guish these  elements  from  radicals)) 
*'  three  letters  remain,  they  wmmxndy 
contain  the  root. 

"If  only  two  letters  remain,  the  root 
is  a  defective  verb,  and  may  be  found 

either  by  prefixing  *  or  3,  or  by  in* 

sorting  1  or  *,  or  by  doublii^  the  last 

letter,  or  by  adding  n  to  the  end. 

"  In  many  cases  it  is  not  easj  to  aee 
at  first  which  of  these  steps  is  to  be 
taken;  and  till  the  learner  has  beoome  . 
tolerably  versed  in  the  language,  lie 
majr  be  forced  to  try  severalof  them, 
unul  he  finds  which  ia  the  ngfat  in  tbe 
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given  case.'*  To  the  truth  of  this  we 
can  bear  witness  by  many  a  good  hour 
lost  in  root-seeking ;  and  we  do  not 
think  we  can  better  recommend  the 
excellent  Analytical  Lexicon,  of  which 
wc  are  writing,  than  by  assuring  our 
readers  that  wherever  it  may  be  in  a 
Hebrew  reader's  hands,  his  otherwbe 
^eat  perplexity  will  be  unknown,  as 
it  contains  '*  an  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment of  every  word  and  mflexion 
contained  in  the  Old  Testament  scrip- 
tures precisely  as  they  occur  in  the 
sacred  text,  with  a  grammatical  analy- 
sis of  each  word,  and  lexicographical 
illustration  of  the  meanings.  Li  the 
passage  which  we  have    shown,  we 

should  find  the  word  |n»  thus — 


in3 


,^.  .  .^^Kal  fut.    3  pcrs.    sing-N 

"       Mmasc.  (§17,  rem.  3);  ^[ 

?"•  ^  'Mconvl  ) 

with  direction  to  the  root  tri3,  and  all 
other  necessary  particulars  of  the  word. 
The  Lexicon  contains  a  series  of 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee  paradigms  and  a 
grammar,  and  its  compiler  is  Mr.  B. 
Davidson,  resident  tutor  of  the  Hebrew 
College  of  the  British  Jews'  Society. 


Ilhits  on  the  Management  of  Female 
Parochial  Schools.  By  a  Clergy- 
man's Wife. 

THIS  is  a  very  little  book  on  a  very 
great  subject,  the  education  of  the 
mothers  ol'  a  generation  yet  unborn ; 
the  "  spes  gregis  "  of  England,  upon 
whom  hang  the  moral  life  and  political 
strength  of  the  nation  in  years  as  yet 
unknown.  The  good  mother  gives  her 
child,  under  God,  more  than  his  phy- 
sictd  frame,  for  she  moulds  his  soul 
also ;  and  from  a  generation  of  bad 
mothers  no  nation  can  ever  hope  for 
a  generation  of  good  men.  While  our 
girls  have  been  unwomaned, — trained 
up  out  of  woman's  true  training, — and 
morally  spoilt  in  the  factory  and  the 
field,  and  under  the  contamination  of 
nests  of  sin,  the  statesman  finds  their 
wicked  children,  when  they  become 
unhappy  mothers  of  a  miserable  if  not 
sin-born  offspring,  and  needlessly  won- 
ders why  they  are  so  degenerate  and 
demoralized.  The  best  training  for 
a  girl,  at  least  in  low  or  middle  life, 
is  a  house-training  under  a  good 
mother,  who  brings  her  hands  up  to 
the  skill  of  her  own,  and  imbues  her 


heart  with  her  own  virtues,  and  leaves 
her  a  fair  renovation  of  her  fading 
self;  and  the  school  best  answers  its 
best  ends  when  it  supplies  in  some 
way  the  missing  education  of  God's 
own  teacher,  tne  good  mother,  or 
carries  it  up  from  tne  deficiencies  of 
her  house-training.  But  we  cannot 
hope  that  a  twelvemonth's  instruction 
should  make  up  for  the  bad  training 
of  thirteen  or  lourteen  years,  and  it  is 
almost  inexcusable  to  expect  the  fruit 
of  good  training  from  bare  instruction 
without  it.  Our  forefathers,  the  An- 
glo-Saxons, rude  as  we  wrongly  be- 
lieve them  to  have  been,  understood 
the  great  diflference  between  ItBran^  to 
teach,  and  tyan^  to  train,  or  educate ; 
nor  would  thcjr  have  thought  that  «a 
year's  instruction  from  a  professed 
teacher  of  good  manners  could  give 
one  the  grace  of  the  ingrown  polite- 
ness of  well-bred  minds,  if  it  were  taken 
only  after  a  twenty-years'  life  of  pot- 
house vulgarity. 

Still  a  little  good  is  better  than 
none ;  and  a  little  good  may  be  done 
by  a  school-training,  even  on  girls  of 
degraded  families.  But  if  we  wish  to 
save  the  daughters  we  must  try  to 
raise  the  tone  of  moral  life  at  their 
homes ;  for  the  school-lessons  on  clean- 
liness and  purity  of  heart  are  with- 
stood with  fearful  odds  by  the  repul- 
sively filthy  abode  of  the  bad  house- 
wife, and  by  the  uncleanness  of  the 
lips  of  reprobate  fathers  and  brothers. 

The  little  book  that  has  brought 
this  most  important  matter  before  our 
minds  affords  many  good  hints, — the 
fruit  of  the  writer's  own  experience  in 
the  control  of  a  parochial  girls'  school,— 
as  well  on  the  economy  of  girls'  schools, 
as  on  the  qualitjr  and  ends  of  the  in- 
struction they  might  best  afford  ;  and 
our  own  experience  in  our  poor  and 
we  fear  too  fruitless  labours  on  the 
sterner  stuff'  of  the  "  spear  healf," 
spear  half,  as  the  good  ting  Alfred 
calls  the  pugnacious  male  sex,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  "spindel  healf "  or 
the  sex  of  fair  beings  that  erst  were 
veritable  spinsters,  allows  us  to  recom- 
mend her  work  to  our  readers  as  right 
trustworthy. 

The  writer  thinks  that,  where  both 
a  master  and  mistress  cannot  be  hired 
for  a  mingled  school  of  boys  and  girls, 
a  woman  is  more  desirable  than  a  man 
teacher.    We  are  of  the  same  opinion : 
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wotiuuii  as  wo  havo  already  hinted,  is 
God*8  own  teacher,  and  therefore,  as 
far  as  she  has  knowledge  to  give  her 
pupil,  and  power  to  control  him,  she 
18  a  good  teacher.  The  writer  re- 
commends slate  exercises  in  the  writing 
of  English,  and  says  she  *'  has  hardly 
ever  met  with  a  ^male  servant  edu- 
cated in  a  national  school  who  could 
write  a  washing  bill  correctly  without 
the  most  absurd  mistakes  m  ortho- 
graphy," and  this  only  quickens  us  to 
publish  our  opinion,  that  a  more  pho- 
nographic mode  than  we  have  of  wri- 
ting English  would  greatly  lessen  the 
time  and  vexation  of  leamins  the  now 
most  hardly-overcome  art  of  speaking 
to  the  eye.  Under  the  heading  </r«M,  our 
fair  writer  discusses  the  love  of  finery, 
and  the  overbearing  benevolence  of 
the  croppers  of  poor  school-girls*  curls ; 
and  wc  are  happy  to  find  that  she  seems 
to  hold,  even  tnough  it  is  rather  fear- 
fully, what  we  cannot  but  think  a 
sound  opinion.  Finery  is  a  word  of 
very  indefinite  meaning,  thoushof  the 
gaudy  ribbon  and  the  artificicd  fiower, 
which  even  our  author  would  forbid, 
there  can  be  no  mistake. 

With  submission  to  our  fair  writer, 
who,  as  a  woman,  should  know  more 
of  woman's  heart  than  we  do,  we  must 
be  bold  to  believe  that  we  cannot  be 
fair  judges  of  **  the  instinctive  fond- 
ness for  dress  in  women,"  unless  we 
inquire,  or  at  least  bear  in  mind,  wo- 
man's mission  in  social  life.  Woman 
is  a  *'  help  meet "  for  man.  Man  has 
to  do  the  rough  work  of  life,  and  it 
tends  to  make  him  coarse,  harsh,  ani- 
mal, Godless;  and  woman,  to  whom 
the  Allwise  has  given  soilness,  deli- 
cacy, and  a  keen  perception  of  the 
beautiful  in  visible  and  intellectual 
nature,  b  to  be  the  refiner  of  his  rude- 
ness, the  soother  of  his  impetuosity, 
the  purifier  of  his  affections  and  of 
his  abode,  and  the  ennobler  of  his  soul. 
Thence  her  love  of  cleanliness  and  of 
harmony  of  form  and  colour,  and  her 
keen  perception  of  odours,  and  her 
abomination  of  such  as  betoken  tiie 
presence  of  what  would  be  hurtful  to 
health.  Thence  her  love  of  flowers, 
as  living  types  of  beauty  in  form  and 
colour,  and  as  helpers,  by  their  sweet- 
ness, to  the  yearnings  of  her  own 
nature  against  unwli^lesome  smells. 
What  thai  can  be  the  mighty  hum  of 
her  putting  tiie  UoMom  wiuchi  if  she 


has  a  true  woman's  nature,  she  must ' 
love,  on  her  glossy  head ;  or  how  is 
she  to  win  man  from  the  filthiness  of 
an  uncleansed  dwelling,  and  an  un- 
washed bod^,  better  than  br  miJdng 
herself  a  living  pattern  of  cfeanlinesB 
and  brightness  and  grace  ?  Where  ki 
the  swam  that  can  go  with  an  easy 
mind  into  the  society  of  a  cluster  of 
lily-bright  girls,  in  rags  that  show  hia 
limbs,  and  m  dirt  that  oovers  them? 
Our  authoress  seems  to  see  the  fitnen 
of  the  nature  which  the  Allwiae  htm 
given  her  sex,  for  she  says  ^  from  this 
instinctive  fondness  for  (hress  in  women 
may  proceed,  if  properly  directed,  the 
love  of  order,  of  cleaminess,  of  economy, 
of  neatness.** 

We  think  the  croppers  are  clearly 
sinful  in  the  snippmg  operations  of 
their  too-busy  scissars.  It  is  dear 
from  the  words  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Corintiiians,  and  from  phjrsicai  truths, 
that  long  hair  is  a  glory,  and  a  cover- 
ing of  which  a  woman  not  only  may 
not  be  lawfully  defMrived  by  others, 
but  which  she  may  not  cast  awaj 
herself;  and,  before  we  wrathfuUy 
pluck  away  the  bit  of  ribbon  that 
olushes  over  the  white  ear  of  some 
little  village  Rachel,  we  may  do 
well  to  inquire  of  ourselves  wheth^ 
it  might  not  be  appearing  in  another 
form  among  ourselves  in  the  cockade 
of  a  tiger,  or  the  red  collar  of  a  foot- 
man. Let  girls*  minds  be  trained  to 
choose  becoming  attire;  but  we  can 
never  make  folks  wise  by  publishing 
standing  orders  that  nolio^  is  to  be 
foolish. 

The  authoress  observes  that  heads 
of  families  often  complain  of  the  un- 
steadiness of  their  servants,  and  ex- 
press surprise  that  in  these  educational 
days  80  much  immorality  in  that  da* 
prevails;  but  they  are  eimosed  to  great 
temptations,  and  we  fear  tnat  while  good 
ladies  are  labouring  with  most  earnest 
hearts,  in  the  village  school,  to  save 
girls  to  God  and  the  world,  their  own 
sons  are  sometimes  working,  with  de- 
plorable recklessness,  the  ^ils  of  the 
sins  of  Shechem  Ben  Hamor.  This  is 
a  plague  which  is  spreading  with  awM 
strength  among  us,  and  mich  oamiot 
be  wikcillr  stayed  in  village  gbls^- 
schools.  It  is  not  the  sin  of  one.  *^2Ek 


hatjh  sfl9  na  budje  tale,"  a  dapping  is 
not  made  with  one  hand,  at  mi  Sui- 
doosssyi  and  wo  ter  h  m  tshmift 
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band  too  late  bj  the  university  {m*oc-> 
tors:  but  it  is  sad  to  consider  that 
unless  it  be  stayed  the  nation  must 
fall.  If  we  cannot  save  our  women 
we  are  all  lost* 


Scenes  and  Sketches  from  Life  and  iVa- 
ture,  Edghaaton^  and  other  Poems, 
By  Thomas  Ragg,  author  of  "  The 
Deity,''  ^c,  ^c,  l^mo, 
AFTER  the  varied  encomia  of  the 
critics  upon  Mr.  Ragg*8  poetrv  which 
we  find  appended  to  tins  volume,  it 
would  be  presumptuous  in  us  to  offer 
a  dissenting  opinion,  and  soarcelv 
possible  to  out-do  what  has  been  al- 
ready said  in  approbation  of  his  musei 
We  might  not  feel  Justified  to  de- 
scribe the  contents  of  this  volume  (in 
the  words  of  the  newspaper-  critics^ 
as  "poetry  of  an  high  oraer;**  for  it 
seems  to  us  commonplace,  though  un- 
exceptionable in  respect  to  sentiment, 
and  generally  correct  as  to  metre, 
but  surely  the  old  hermit,  "Saini 
Goderick  of  Finchale,*'  hobbl$9  most 
confoundedly. 

The  principal  poem,  which  is  de- 
scriptive of  that  "region  of  villas  and  of 
rural  homes,"  the  suburb  of  Birming- 
ham called  Edgbaston,  is  in  blank 
verse,  and  in  its  local  allusions  will 
suggest  pleasing  recollections  to  those 
acijuainted  witli  the  district.  After 
representing 

the  deep  vales 

Pregnant  with  richest  fruits,  the  distant  fields 
Green  with  fair  pasturage,  or  coverd  o*er 
With  Ceres*  richest  treasures, 

the  poet  adds, 

And,  to  the  North,  the  darkly-flanking  town 
Encroaching  constantly,  like  the  wild  waves 
Of  Ocean  on  some  terapest-beaten  coast. 
Till,  by  its  heavings,  on  thy  very  verge 
The  swelling  tide  of  population 's  thrown, 
And,  but  for  barriers  by  a  Calthorpe  raised. 
Would  sweep  the  lustre  of  thy  vales  away. 

To  whicli  allusion  the  following  ex- 
planation is  supplied  in  a  note : 

"  Tlie  regulations  under  which  the  Cal- 
thorpe estate  is  let  out  in  building  leases, 
are  such  as  will,  for  nearly  a  century  at 
least,  keep  the  parish  of  Edgbaston  open, 
airy,  and  rural.  Only  a  certain  number 
of  houses  are  allowed  on  a  given  quantity 
of  ground,  (always  sufficient  to  leave  good 
garden  room,)  and  no  manufactory,  tavern, 
or  beershop  is  permitted  tp  be  introduced. 
The  qhaoge  in  passing  ip   any  direction 


out  of  the  parish  of  Birmingham  into  the 
Calthorpe  estate  is  readily  discernible." 

This  note,  which  we  have  quoted  as 
conveying  to  a  stranger  the  best  idea 
of  Edgbaston,  is  one  of  several  appended 
to  this  poem ;  and  the  others  are  filled 
with  some  valuable  historical  and  to- 
pographical particulars,  for  much  of 
which  the  author  acknowledges  his  ob- 
ligations to  Oharles  Yates,  esq.  We 
cannot,  however,  pass  unnoticed  two 
outrageous  archseological  assertions : 
one,  respecting 

"  —  the  inscription  777,  above  the 
north  door  of  the  old  church  at  Edgbaston, 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  777  was 
only  a  monogram ,  mistaken  by  a  mason 
for  a  date,  to  which  it  bore  some  re- 
semblance. I  see,  however,  no  impro* 
batbility  in  its  being  the  date  of  the  original 
church.'' 

The  writer  will  perceive  the  im- 
probability, when  he  learns  that  Arabic 
figures  were  unknown  for  many  cen- 
turies after  this  supposed  date ;  and, 
if  it  be  not  original,  how  could  it  have 
been  ascertained  when  such  figures 
had  come  into  use  ? 

The  other  extravagance  to  which 
we  alluded  is  the  line 

Like  the  Col-Onis  of  the  ancient  world — 

supported  by  a  note,  in  which  the 
Etymologicon  Magnum  is  quoted  for  a 
statement  that  the  settlers  dispersed 
from  Babel  "  first  erected  a  Col-Oni, 
or  mound  of  earth,"  and  from  that 
their  settlements  "were  called  Col- 
Onis  ;  or,  in  modern  language,  Co- 
lonies." This  is,  we  suppose,  about  as 
absurd  a  derivation  as  could  be  found 
even  in  the  Etymologicon  Magnum. 

Tlie  other  notes,  however,  are  ge- 
nerally filled  with  more  substantial, 
though  less  aspiring,  learning.  But 
there  is  a  misprint  at  p.  142,  in  the 
survey  of  the  llectory,  through  which 
we  just  lose  the  information  it  was  in- 
tended to  convey,  as  to  what  the  tithes 
were  worth  beyond  the  reserved  rent. 


JReflcctions  on  ike  European  devolution 
0/1848.  By  a  Superior  Spirit. 
WHO  this  Superior  Spirit  is,  who 
adopts  the  style  and  manner  of  Mr. 
Carlyle,  we  do  not  know.  He  professes 
to  take  an  impartial  survey  of  the 
whole  subject,  which  he  has  divided 
into  three  parts— the  Case  Stated,  the 
Cause  Arguetl,  Judgment  Pronounced. 
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The  object  of  the  whole  is  to  show  that 
the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  was  one  of 
personal  objects  and  selfish  intrigues  : 
that  the  great  designs  for  which  he 
was  appointed  to  succeed  the  fallen 
dynasty  before  him  were  lost  sight  of: 
that  no  reforms,  economical  or  elec- 
toral, were  made  :  and  that  he  utterly 
neglected  the  prime  duty — the  nation  s 
first  desire  and  its  perpetual  hope — the 
regeneration  of  its  social  state.  Elec- 
toral reform  had  been  a  public  neces- 
sity. Insurrection,  attempts  at  regal 
assassination,  incendiary  fires  in  the 
rural  districts, — all  were  evidences  not 
to  be  denied  of  the  general  discontent, 
which  parliamentary  majorities  could 
not  stifle,  nor  a  servile  ministry  sa- 
tisfy. The  King  was  identified  with 
the  system  of  government,  and  thus 
liable  to  personal  censure  and  public 
animadversion.  Hence  arose  the  re- 
strictions on  the  press  (fifly- seven 
journals  extinguished  in  sixteen  years), 
and  secret  arrests,  and  a  growing  evi- 
dence that  the  principles  of  the  goveni- 
ment  and  the  interests  of  the  nation 
were  at  variance. 

**  At  length,"  says  the  Superior  Spirit, 
"  utterly  forgetting  the  people,  the  citizen 
King  thought  of  little  but  the  formal  rou- 
tine  of  his  own  and  foreign  courts,  diplo- 
matic relations,  and  family  intrigues,  and 
])ersonal  advantages.  In  all  this,  un- 
warned  by  the  mere  mercantile  conscience 
by  which  he  was  guided,  the  aged  monarch 
failed  to  suspect  either  guilt  or  dishonour. 
He  saw  no  world  beyond  the  circle  of 
business  of  which  he  had  constituted  him- 
self the  centre,"  &c. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  aged  mo- 
narch was  buying,  selling,  jobbing,  in- 
triguing, and  running  in  deljt,  marrying 
sons  and  daughters,  and  filling  his  pa- 
laces with  unpaid  for  goods,  tlie  deter- 
mination for  a  republic  was  a  settled 
thing  in  the  nation.  It  had  been  de- 
bated and  discussed  :  what  affected  la- 
bour, finance,  and  representation  wore 
the  vitid  su]>jects  before  them.  Thus 
stoo<l  the  position  of  the  public  cause, 
waiting  an  opportunity  to  move.  The 
timidity  of  the  government  in  the 
crisis  of  danger,  and  the  defection  of 
the  national  guard,  settled  the  matter 
in  tlirec  hours.  So  much  for  the 
"  Case  State<l."  The  second  division, 
the  "  Cause  Argued,"  is  employe*!  in 
showing  the  vices  of  the  old  system, 
\x>ih  in  France  and  other  European 
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countries ;  assuming,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, many  different  shapes,  and 
connected  with  different  interests  (see 
M.  Louis  Blanc*s  History  of  the  Ten 
Years,  p.  122) ;  and  in  applauding  and 
adopting  M.  Lamartines  demands, — 
"For  a  wise  and  moderate  govern- 
ment, without  blood;  but  we  must 
have  a  republic."  "Judgment  Pro- 
nounced," which  is  the  third  and  last 
portion  of  the  work,  reviews  the  causes 
of  discontent  and  rebellion  in  our  own 
country  as  in  France.  What  the  charter 
means,  he  says,  is  an  extension  of  the 
suffrage:  besides  that,  the  working 
and  middle  classes  demand  a  reduction 
of  the  national  expenditure,  and  the 
equalization  of  taxation.  "  Touching 
the  other  four  points  of  the  charter, — 
electoral  districts — no  property  quidi- 
fication— paid  members  of  Parliament 
— and  vote  by  ballot, — tto  rational  man 
now  ventures  an  objection" 

But  these,  afler  all,  are  only  means 
to  an  end — means  to  realise  some  ul- 
terior purpose — and  that  is,  the  securing 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  every  por- 
tion of  society,  by  the  organizaHon  of 
labour, 

"So  long,"  says  Lamartine,  "as  tlie 
immense  problem,  the  organization  of  la- 
bour, shall  not  be  solved  in  the  interest  of 
all,  there  never  will  be  repose  for  society 
nor  security  for  the  rich  man,  who  is  as 
much  interested  as  the  operative  that  its 
solution  be  prompt,  and,  above  all,  equit- 
able." 

But  how  is  this  organization  of  kt' 
bour  to  be  effected,  which  is  to  give 
security  to  every  man,  whether  he 
work  his  brain  or  his  hands,  his  body 
or  his  mind,  that  he  shall  find  employ- 
ment ?    The  author  answers  thus  :— 

"In  my  opinion  a  permanent  board  of 
public  works,  constantly  employing  at  mi- 
nimum  wages  the  surplus  laboar  in  the 
market,  prcnents  the  key  for  the  solution. 
.  .  .  Let  the  board  of  public  works 
be  always  open  to  the  man  who  is  com- 
pelled to  work  at  m^ifiiffm  wages,  and 
let  public  works  be  proceeded  with,  more 
or  less  speedily,  according  to  the  amount 
of  surplus  labour  in  the  market ;  and 
when  the  surplus  labour  eicceds  the 
present  means  of  employment  enlai^ 
the  sphere  of  operations,  by  adopting 
the  best  of  the  plan^  and  suggestions 
given  :  for  minimum  prizes  for  plans  and 
suggestions  as  to  the  most  desirable  and 
profitable  works  in  all  localities  to  be  im- 
dertaken  by  the  govenunent  are  to  be 
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offered.  Capital  and  intelligence  must 
be  supplied  by  goverament,  invention 
stimulated  by  appropriate  inducements, 
and  the  requisite  machinery  contrived  for 
honestly  carrying  out  whatever  shall  be 
wisely  determined.  Let  this  be  done,  and 
we  shall  have  no  more  talk  of  Chartism. 
here,  or  of  Repeal  there.  Agitation  will 
decrease,  even  as  labour  and  its  rewards 


increase. 


tt 


Some  of  our  readers,  when  they  con- 
sider to  what  conclusion  all  these  spe- 
culative theories  have  at  last  arrived, 
may,  like  ourselves,  think  that,  with 
the  monk  in  the  Escurial,  we  have  been 
mistaking  painted  figures  for  real  per- 
sons ;  they  may  hint,  that  this  organiza- 
tion of  labour  is  no  more  than  another 
term  for  government  finding  work  for 
everybody :  which  is  equivalent  to  a 


man*s  agreeing  to  pay  himself  at  the 
end  of  every  day  for  the  wort  he  has 
done;  and,  when  he  lays  down  his 
spade  or  his  pen,  to  put  so  much  money 
into  his  breeches  pocket  and  call  it  his 
earnings :  but  wc  shall  cease  to  wonder 
if  there  are  some  things  which  appear 
to  us  a  little  visionary  in  the  lower 
portions  of  the  national  structure,  when 
we  are  permitted  to  survey  the  higher, 
where  we  shall  find  that  they  are  in  the 
most  perfect  harmony. 

' '  The  governing  power  must  be  brought 
into  identification  with  the  operative  power  : 
in  other  words,  the  work-m&n  must  rule  the 
idle-m&n :  and  as  we  see  it  now  in  France,  to 
the  poet  as  the  highest,  most  laborious, 
and  most  intelligent  of  workers,  must  the 
chief  place  be  given."* 


Religious  Letters.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Rutherford.  ISmo.  pp.  xx.  420. — The 
author  of  these  celebrated  Letters  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  St. 
Andrew's,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
Swift,  in  his  notes  on  Burnet's  "  History 
of  his  Own  Time,"  says,  "  Rutherford 
was  half  fool,  half  mad.*'  Mr.  Cecil,  on 
the  contrary,  says  in  his  Remains,  *'  Ru- 
therford's Letters  is  one  of  my  classics.  . 
.  .  .  He  is  a  real  original.  There  are  in 
his  Letters  some  inexpressibly  forcible  and 
arresting  remonstrances  with  unconverted 
men."  Swift,  we  fear,  from  the  com- 
plexion of  his  mind,  could  not  appreciate 
Rutherford,  and  he  had  too  little  tolerance 
in  his  taste  to  endure  the  Scotticisms  and 
archaisms  which  occur  throughout  the  Let- 
ters. That  which  is  addressed  to  Ninian 
Mure,  1637,  and  entitled  "Advices  to 
Youth,"  might,  however,  have  found  fa- 
vour even  wiih  Swift.  **  Beware  of  the 
folly  of  dangerous  youth,  a  perilous  time 
for  your  soul  :  love  not  the  world  ;  keep 
faith  and  truth  with  all  men  in  your  cove- 
nants and  bargains  ;  walk  with  God,  for 
he  seeth  you.  Do  nothing  but  tliat  which 
you  may  and  would  do  if  your  eye-strings 
were  breaking  and  your  breath  growing 
cold."  (p.  2rj3.)  There  are  some  Select 
Sentences  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  not 
included  in  the  preceding  letters,  of  which 
a  few  specimens  may  interest  the  reader  : 
"  This  world  is  a  great  forest  of  thorns  in 
your  way  to  heaven,  but  you  must  go 
tiirough  it. — Our  pride  must  have  winter 
weather  to  rot  it. — Holy  fear  is  a  searching 
of  the  camp,  that  there  is  no  enemy  within 
uur  bosom  to  betray  us  ;  and  a  seeing  that 
all  be  fast  and  sure. — Sow  not  rotten  seed  ; 
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every  man's  work  will  speak  for  itself 
what  his  seed  hath  been."  The  present 
edition  contains  the  most  valuable  of  the 
letters,  and  without  abridgment,  except 
where  the  present  standard  of  taste  would 
dictate  an  omission,  or  where  matters  are 
of  a  local  and  temporary  nature.  A  glos- 
sary of  Scottish  words  is  given.  The  Let- 
ters are  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
so  as  to  form  an  epistolary  autobiography. 
Contents  of  the  several  Letters  are  pre- 
fixed, which  will  serve  eis  a  guide  to  the 
reader,  if  he  has  particular  subjects  in  view. 


English  Repetitions  in  Prose  and  Verse, 
By  J.  F.  Boyes,  M.A.  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford. — A  well  chosen  selection  of  more 
than  two  hundred  short  pieces  in  prose 
and  verse,  from  some  of  our  best  writers  ; 
some  of  whose  charming  fancies  and  whole- 
some truths  we  think,  with  the  compiler, 
might  be  not  idly  taken  up  in  schools,  to 
soften  the  asperities  of  cubic  equations, 
or  freshen  up  the  mind  from  its  irksome 
prosecutions  of  curves  of  the  second  order ; 
and  we  believe  it  would  bring  us  no  harm 
if  the  "  vocal  nine"  could  compete  for 
our  attention  a  little  more  than  they  do 
with  the  god  gold ;  and  if  the  up-growing 
generation  of  the  "  nation  of  shopkeep- 
ers "  could  be  taught  to  feel  that  there  is 


*  Since  this  was  written  unfortunately 
the  poet  has  disappeared,  and  the  general 
has  taken  his  place,  much  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all,  who  found  the  empire  of  Par- 
nassus neither  very  safe  nor  very  strong  ; 
and  that  the  nine  Muses,  with  only  one 
horse  (Pegasus)  to  mount  them,  was  not 
quite  sufficient  to  put  down  a  revolution. 
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a  source  of  purer  happioeBS  than  even  that 
of  converting  fourpenny  pieces  into  aix- 
penoes,  or  living  higher  than  one's  neigh- 
bour, by  a  hunter  and  proud  insolvency. 
Our  author  says  truly,  in  speaking  in  bis 
well-written  preface  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  fine  arts  as  sources  of  intellectual  gra^ 
tidcation,  that  taste,  or  the  joy  of  a  culti- 
vated ideality,  is  neglected  as  unproductive ^ 
though  it  is  hard  lo  ghow  **  how  that  can 
properly  be  termed  unproductive  which 
is  capable  of  affording  gratification,  lasting 
nnd  independent,  when  our  efforts  to  pro- 
duce wealth  have  ceased,  and  when  mere 
wealth,  without  mental  resources,  has 
ceased  to  produce  pleasure."  The  end  of 
wealth-getting  must  be  happiness  ;  but  we 
think  that  the  wearisome  toils  of  the  wealth- 
winner  are  not  always  the  shortest  way  to 
it.  The  naturalist,  wandering  among  his 
summer  blossoms  or  glittering  insects,  or 
the  poet  or  painter,  with  his  heart  leaping 
at  the  glories  of  God's  earth,  may  have 
found  it  at  much  less  cost  of  gold. 


The  Baron' H  Little  Daughter  i  with 
other  Tales t  &;r.  Edited  by  Wni.  Gresley, 
A.M. — Tiiis  pretty  little  volume  of  prose 
and  verse  is  dedicated  to  the  Ladii-s  Ka- 
tharine and  Minna  Howard,  who  we  have 
no  doubt  are  highly  pleased  with  the  grace- 
ful present  made  to  them. 

And  these  poor  tales,  in  after  years, 
Sliall  seem  like  a  remembered  strain 

Of  that  green  vale,  and  those  calm  hours, — 
Child -pleasure^,  ne'er  to  come  again. 

Sweet  hours  !  ye  loved  them  for  the  tale 
Of  saint,  and  chief,  and  maiden  dear. 

And  1  for  sake  of  the  young  hearts 
That  cared  my  Huiple  speech  to  hear. 

The  framework  of  the  narrative  is  in 
prose,  while  the  little  romantic  tales  in 
verse  arc  introduced  to  enliven  it.  For 
ourselves,  we  like  both  parts,  for  there  is 
truth,  simplicity,  and  nature  in  both,  \^'c 
must,  however,  leave  the  little  volume  in 
the  little  hands  and  hearts  that  will  delight 
in  it,  and  content  ourselves  with  Gerty'u 
repetition  of  Mamma  ft  ttong,  with  which 
it  concludes. 

When  the  breath  of  Knglish  meadows 

Is  fragrant  on  the  bnezo, 
And  the  flowers  in  my  own  garden 

Are  musical  with  bees ; 

In  the  calm  and  pleasant  evenings 
Will  ye  think  of  her  who  died. 

When  the  summer  hath  no  twilight, 
When  the  salt  sea  hath  no  tide  ? 

Then,  when  your  lips  shall  name  me 

Without  or  grief  or  gloom, 
My  spirit,  like  a  sunbeam. 

Shall  glide  into  your  room. 


Though  ye  lee  me  not  among  yon. 
Though  I  breathe  not  with  your  broath. 

The  bond  is  still  between  us, 
And  love  outliveth  death. 

And  all  that  blessed  spirits 

In  the  land  of  rest  may  do 
To  minister  to  others, 

That  will  I  do  for  you. 

In  the  glimmer  of  the  moonshine, 
On  your  closely  curtain'd  beds, 

It  may  be  mine  to  hover 
With  white  wuigs  o'er  your  heads. 

It  may  be  mine  to  linger 

In  the  fragrant  morning  air, 
And  carry  up  to  Heaven 

The  incense  of  your  prayer. 

I  may  listen  to  your  laughter, 
I  may  watch  o'er  you  in  pain ; 

Will  ye  think  of  me,  my  darlings, 
When  ye  see  me  not  again  ? 

In  the  sweet  hour  when  I  nursed  you, 
Will  ye  think  of  her  who  died. 

When  the  summer  hath  no  twilight, 
When  the  salt  sea  hath  no  tide  ? 


Three  SermoHit  b^ore  the  Umhmntp  f/* 
Cambridge,  By  Rev.  F.  W.  Harper.— Tbe 
two  first  of  these  discourses  are  on  the  test 
of  **  Love  not  the  world,"  and  have  beei| 
published  by  the  desire  of  some  who  beard 
them :  in  their  opinion  of  the  merit  of 
these  compositions  we  agree,  conceiving 
the  arguments  to  be  closely  and  correctly 
followed,  and  the  conclusions  justly  drawn. 
The  third  discourse  is  one  perhaps  sug- 
gested by  the  later  events  which  have 
spread  such  terror  in  our  social  system, 
and  well-nigh  loosened  the  bonds  vhich 
held  the  difTeient  ranks  of  society  together  { 
and  as  we  fully  coincide  in  the  soundneat 
of  the  reasoning,  and  consider  that  it  will 
alone  lead  to  a  proper  knowledge  of  tiie 
subject,  when  so  much  wilful  misappre« 
hension  exists,  we  think  it  might  uaefally 
be  published  in  a  cheap  and  popular  form* 
— We  also  have  before  us  another  sernuNi 
called  "  True  Loyalty,'*  by  Rev.  Bard% 
Wilmot,  on  the  support  of  the  Proteataat 
throne  and  constitution ;  which  bai  beao 
called  forth  by  the  events  of  the  timet, 
and  which,  we  trust,  will  serve  to  diaaipata 
some  of  those  clouds  of  error  in  wniflh 
this  generation  of  the  world  seem  for  a 
time  to  have  been  rendered  blind  and  co- 
vered with  darkness. 


A  Call  fur  Redrett  in  a  mattw  9f  Pf- 
racy  committed  on  Dr.  FHkyefi  Gerwimt 
and  Engtith  Dictionary,  h{e, — Well  m$f 
Dr.  Flilgel  call  himself  **  an  injured  au- 
thor," for  he  has  seen  the  harvest  of  many 
long  and  laborious  years  oarriad  off  by 
others,  and  bfrnsalf  deprifad  oi  lb*  Jual 
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reward  eipected  for  one  of  the  most  aocn* 
rate  and  eiccellent  wofks  of  the  kind  that 
haa  ever  been  published  ;  and  he  has  far- 
ther seen  this  work<  which  he  had  labonred 
to  bring  in  saccessive  editions  to  perfec- 
tion, mutilated  and  injured  by  those  who 
most  unjustly  took  it  as  their  own.  Feel- 
ing deeply,  as  we  do,  for  this  learned  and 
meritorious  scholar,  we  hope  that  this  in- 
stance of  *'  robbery  and  wrong"  will  turn 
attention  to  a  better  system  of  copyright* 
— a  subject  of  great  importance  not  only 
to  authors,  but  to  alf  who  are  concerned 
in  the  welfare  of  literature, — and  in  its 
receiving,  for  the  public  benefit^  every 
possible  assistance,  encouragement,  and 
security. 


Leonore,  By  George  Januiogs. — This 
poetical  attempt  should  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  author  to  some  friend  whose 
critical  judgment  would  have  pointed  out 
the  defects,  and  given  some  useful  instruc- 
tions for  his  improvement  in  the  difficult 
art  of  poetical  composition.  He  might 
have  made  his  story  more  interesting,  aud 
added  many  circumstances  that  would 
have  enlivened  it  and  given  to  it  a  more 
dramatic  form  and  character.  He  ought 
also  to  study  expression,  and  endeavour  to 
attain  a  greater  correctness  in  his  poetical 
language.  Then  he  will  learn  to  reject 
such  expressions  as 

It  seems  as  if,  beneath  the  wave, 
Were  spread  another  blue  concave. 

And 

Her  soft  blue  eyes  their  radiance  threw 
Upon  those  cheeks  of  brunette  hue. 

A  very  bad  expression  for  two  reasons. 
The  first,  as  using  a  foreign  word  instead 
of  an  English ;  the  second,  as  making  an 
adjective  of  a  substantive.  Again  we  find 
the  following  : 
And  scarce  had  morning's  lovely  ray 

The  latest  cloud  of  night  dispers'd, 
When  rumbling  up  the  rocky  way 

The  sound  of  troops  advancing  burst,  &c. 

And  soon  adowu  the  deep  ravine 
Array'd  in  Austria's  martial  sheen,  &c. 

Rumble  is  a  strange  word  for  representing 
the  march  of  troops  ;  and  we  do  not  know 
what  raiment  a  man  wears  who  is  "  ar- 
ray'd  in  sheen,^'  At  p.  40,  describing 
the  death  of  Leonore, 
Yet  cheer'd  by  heavenly  hope  in  death, 
She  gatp'd  away  her  precious  breath. 

And  p.  48. 

As  if  its  hostile  frown  they  fear'd, 
Their  onward  course  the  boatmen  veer'd. 

Whether  this  is  a  misprint  for  steered^ 
or  whether  it  was  intended  by  the  writer, 


we  do  not  know,  bat  it  had  better  be 
changed  in  another  edition.  By  diligent 
reading  of  the  best  poets,  bv  careful  study 
of  their  method  of  composition^  by  prac- 
tice and  revision,  the  author  of  this  poem 
will  soon  find  himself  making  great  td> 
fences  in  his  art,  and  able  to  take  a  bolder 
flight  with  more  security  and  satisfaction. 

Select  Workt  qf  the  Netf.  John  Mae- 
laurifif  \%mo,  pp.  i9.  271. — The  late  Mr. 
Wilbcrforce,  in  his  **  Pnicttcal  View  of 
Christianity,''  made  more  than  one  refer- 
ence to  Maolaurin's  writings.  The  author 
was  brother  to  Colin  Maclaurin,  the  cele- 
brated mathematician,  and  ancle  to  Johfi 
Maclaurin,  an  eminent  Scotch  advooi^te, 
who  was  raised  to  the  bench  in  1787  hf 
the  sessional  title  of  Lord  Dreghom.  Mr. 
Maclaurin  was  also  the  author  of  "  An 
Essay^n  the  Prophecies  relating  to  the 
Messiah,"  Edinb.  1778,  which  Mr.  Orme 
in  his  Bibliotheca  Biblica,  calls  the  work 
''of  a  most  powerful  and  accomplished 
mind."  Of  his  sermons  and  essays  the 
same  competent  critic  says,  "  they  con- 
tain very  admirable  views  of  divine  truth, 
and  will  richly  reward  an  attentive  pe- 
rusal." This  volume  of  select  works  con- 
tains his  essays  on  Prejudices  against  the 
Gospel  (referred  to  by  Mr.  Wilberforce) 
and  on  Christian  Piety ;  aud  four  ser- 
mons. 1 .  The  Sins  of  Men  not  charge* 
able  on  God.  S.  Glorying  in  the  Cross 
of  Christ.  3.  God's  chief  Mercy.  4. 
The  Law  magnified  by  the  Redeemer. 
The  second  of  these  is  known  as  the 
author's  "  celebrated  sermon ;  "  it  is  some- 
times announced  as  such  in  print,  and  we 
have  heard  this  opinion  confirmed  by 
readers.  We  give  an  extract  from  the 
first  essay,  which  shows  no  ordinary  in- 
sight into  human  nature.  "  The  passions 
of  the  heart  are  the  most  cunning  reason- 
ers  in  their  own  defence  ;  and  they  have, 
in  a  manner,  an  inexliaustible  invention 
in  contriving  artifices  and  plausible  co- 
lours for  their  own  vindication,  as  well  as 
in  devising  stratagems  for  obtaining  their 
objects,  and  compassing  their  ends." 
(P.  6). 

The  Fulfilling  of  the  Scripture.  By 
Robert  Fleming.  l8mo.  pp.  x.  338. — The 
author  of  this  work  wai  pastor  of  the 
Scotch  Church  at  Rotterdam  from  1677 
to  1691,  where  it  was  originally  printed, 
the  first  part  of  it  appearing  in  1674.  It 
appears,  from  Mr.  Steven's  work  referred 
to  below,  that  in  1674  Mr.  Fleming  was 
living  in  London.  It  is  his  principal 
work,  and  has  gone  through  six  editions, 
previous  to  this,  which  is  abridged  from 
that  of  1681,  viz.  the  third.  It  is  de- 
signed to  show  the  acting  of  a  particalar 
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Providence,  but  there  are  few  subjects 
of  doctrinal  or  practical  interest  (ge- 
nerally speaking)  that  are  not  touched 
upon  in  it.  Mr.  Steven,  in  his  History 
of  the  Scottish  Church  at  Rotterdam  (p. 
112),  describes  it  as  "  a  production  which 
does  much  honour  to  the  piety  and  sound 
professional  learning  of  its  author."  He 
derives  a  reflected  celebrity  at  tiiis  time, 
from  being  the  father  of  Robert  Fleming, 
junior,  who  was  pastor  of  the  same  church 
from  1695  to  1699.  The  younger  Fleming 
published  in  1701  "  The  grand  Apocalyp- 
tic Question  concerning  the  Rise  and  Fall 
of  Rome  Papal,''  in  which  he  calculated, 
with  surprising  exactness,  that  the  humi- 
liation of  the  French  monarchy  would  take 
place  (as  the  Fourth  Vial)  before  the  year 
1794.  This  interpretation  excited  consi- 
derable attention  at  the  end  of  the  lust 
century,  as  well  it  might.  Anothcf  of  his 
conjectures  was,  that  the  humiliation  of 
the  papacy  would  coincide  with  the  year 
1848,  a  supposition  which  passing  events 
are  not  belying.  This  work  has  lately 
been  reprinted,  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  it  certainly  is  one  of  no  incon- 
siderable interest. 


The  Monthly  Volume,  Nob.  15  and  24. 
— The  former  of  these  volumes,  which  has 
somehow  been  overlooked  at  its  first  ap- 
pearance, is  entitled  ''  Modern  Jerusalem, ^^ 
and  serves  as  a  sequel  to  that  on  "  Ancient 
Jerusalem"  (No.  12.)  It  begins  with 
the  death  of  Herod,  and  though  the  term 
modern  may  seem  inapplicable,  the  reader 
must  be  fastidious,  if  lie  allows  that  ob- 
jection to  last  beyond  the  first  page.  It 
takes  in  the  History  of  Jerusalem  from  its 
overthrow  to  the  Crusades,  with  an  out- 
line of  those  adventurous  expeditions,  and 
a  description  of  the  present  state  of  the 
city.  There  are  few  works  that  group 
all  these  diversified  particulars  into  so 
narrow  a  compass.  The  essence  of  many 
volumes  of  travels  is  given  here,  including 
portions  of  the  topographical  poem  pub- 
lished by  Purchas.     At  p.  184  Longintus 


should  have  beeu  printed  LongiQus. — 
No.  34,  on  ''  The  Origin  and  Progress  of 
Language''  has  this  strong  recommeiida- 
tion,  the  want  of  separate  works  on  that 
subject,  of  the  same  comprehensive  cha- 
racter :  so  far,  therefore,  as  its  limits  ex- 
tend, it  supplies  a  desideratum  in  our 
literature.  It  displays  a  respectable  d^ree 
of  research,  combined  with  sound  views  of 
Divine  truth,  and  may  form  an  introduc- 
tion to  philological  studies,  a  taste  for 
which  it  is  likely  to  leave  on  the  reader's 
mind.  At  p.  158  A/ydeme«  is  a  misprint 
for  A&ydcnttf.  The  subsequent  reference 
to  antiquity  should  have  been  given  more 
precisely  than  in  a  simple  citation  of  Mr. 
Redford's  work,  especially  as  Mr.  Faber, 
in  hit  "  Horte  Mosaicae"  (2d  edition),  has 
not  noticed  the  circumstance. 


The  Sacred  Diary.  By  W.  Gearia^ . 
X^fno,  pp.  xvi.  ) 64. —This  little  volume 
is  further  entitled  "  Select  Meditations  for 
every  part  of  the  Day,  and  the  Employ- 
ments thereof."  The  author  was  Rector 
of  Christchurch,  South wark,  1688.  At 
first  the  reader  might  suppose  that  this 
work  was  a  specimen  of  the  author's  own 
Diary,  but,  as  the  second  part  of  the  title 
indicates,  it  is  a  series  of  directions  how 
to  pass  the  day.  If  in  some  few  points  it 
will  appear  over  methodical, still  its  general 
object  and  tone  are  excellent,  and  often 
the  parts  of  a  book  which  make  the  deepest 
impression  are  the  incidental,  and  not  the 
formal  ones.  It  might  be  called  a  com- 
mentary on  the  scriptural  precept  To  re- 
deem time.  Section  23,  on  '*  The  Import- 
ance of  a  Calling  and  Business,"  is  woith 
every  young  man's  perusal,  however  in- 
dependent of  the  world  in  his  circum- 
stances. It  is  a  book  that  deserves  to  be 
handled  noctumd  ei  diumd  manm,  as  Ho- 
race says.  In  some  respects  it  is  a  "  Holy 
Living,"  like  Jeremy  Taylor's,  upon  a 
smaller  scale.  A  few  digressive  passages 
have  been  omitted,  and  obsolete  words  ex- 
changed for  others  of  the  same  meaning. 


ANTiaUARIAN  RESEARCHES. 


BRITISH  ARCII.£OLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Annual  Congress  of  this  association 
commenced  at  Worcester  on  Monday  the 
14th  of  August.  The  Mayor  and  Corpo- 
ration received  the  President,  Lord  Albert 
Conyngham,  at  the  Guildhall,  where  his 
Lordship  delivered  an  inaugural  address. 
Mr.  T.  Wright  then  read  n  note  on  some 
Worcestershire  antiquities  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Ledsam,  the  high  sheriffof  the  county; 
and  Mr.  Fairholt  a  dissertation  on  early 


Monumental  Effigies  previous  to  the  time 
of  King  John,  as  illustrative  of  the  tomb 
of  that  monarch  in  Worcester  cathedral. 

Mr.  Wright  afterwards  read  a  paper 
"On  the  Romantic  Materials  of  Historj, 
illustrated  from  the  Autobiography  of 
Egwin  Bishop  of  Worcester."  Egwin  was 
the  founder  of  the  abbey  of  Evesham :  hie 
autobiography  does  not  exist  in  its  origiaal 
state,  but  it  is  worked  up  into  one  ot  the 
lives  contained  in  a  volome  of  Satatt' 
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liYes,  a  MS.  of  the  tenth  century,  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  legendary  inci- 
dents upon  which  Mr.  Wright  enlarged  in 
this  paper  have  been  already  pointed  out 
in  his  Biographia  Britannica  Literaria, 
vol.  i.  p.  223.  The  Virgin  Mary  and  two 
angels  appeared  to  the  Bishop  in  the  woods: 
these  were  the  wood-nymphs  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  who  in  their  legends  usually 
appear  in  triads.  The  destruction  of  a 
city,  which  one  of  his  biographers  assigns 
as  an  historical  fact  to  the  site  of  Alcester, 
is  in  Egwin's  original  vision  a  mere  moral 
allegory. 

Tuesday  f  Aug,  1 5.  After  a  public  break- 
fast in  the  Town  Hall,  the  Association  ac- 
companied the  Corporation  to  service  at 
the  cathedral,  where  they  were  met  at  the 
north  door  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

Mr.  Arthur  Ashpitel,  F.S.A.  norwards 
delivered  a  lecture  on  the  History  and 
Architecture  of  Worcester  Cathedral. 

An  Account  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Visit 
to  Worcester  in  1575,  was  read  by  J.  M. 
Gutch,  esq.  F.S.A. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Halliwell  read  some  notices 
of  the  Custom  of  Catteming,  as  recently 
practised  in  Worcestershire.  This  was  a 
practice  for  the  children  of  cottagers  to  go 
round  to  the  neighbouring  farm-houses  to 
beg  apples  and  beer  for  a  merry-making 
on  St.  Katharine's  day,  the  25th  of 
November :  and  on  that  day,  being  the 
last  of  the  annual  audit,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Worcester  still  yearly  distribute 
some  spiced  wine,  called  the  Cattem 
bowl. 

J.  R.  Planchd,  esq.  F.S.A.  read  a  paper 
"  On  certain  peculiarities  in  the  Ladies' 
Head-dresses  of  the  fourteenth  century." 

Mr.  Lukis  contributed  a  paper,  *'0n 
the  sepulchral  character  of  the  Cromlechs 
in  the  Channel  Islands." 

Wednesday,  Aug.  16.  The  morning 
was  occupied  by  a  visit  to  Sudeley  Castle, 
which  has  been  recently  in  part  re-edified, 
and  furnished  in  the  ancient  style,  by 
Messrs.  J.  and  W.  Dent,  of  Worcester. 

Mr.  Gutch  read  an  account  of  the 
Clothiers'  Company  of  Worcester. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Rudd  read  a  paper  on  a 
Roman  inscription  discovered  at  Kempsey, 
which  is  deciphered,  valrrio  Constan- 
tino   PIO    PELICI    INVICTO    AUGUSTO,   a 

dedication  to  Constantine  the  Great. 
From  the  flue  of  a  bath  having  been  found 
among  the  same  ruins,  a  villa  is  supposed 
to  have  stood  on  the  spot. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Waller  communicated  a 
dissertation  on  Monumental  Brasses ;  and 
Mr.  Fairholt  explained  the  peculiarities  of 
several  from  which  rubbings  were  exhibited 
in  the  meeting-room. 

Thuredayt  Aug,  17.  This  day  was 
occupied  by  excordonfl  to  MalTem,  Eves- 


ham, Elmley  Church,  Holt  Castle,  &e. 
In  the  evening  a  soir^  was  given  by  LonI 
Albert  Conyngham. 

Friday,  Aug,  18.  Mr.  Pettigrew  un- 
rolled a  mummy,  brought  from  Thebes  by 
Joseph  Arden ,  esq.  F.  S.  A.  It  was  a  female, 
bearing  no  features  of  extraordinary  occur- 
rence, but  agreeing  with  the  characteristici 
which  the  lecturer  has  already  laid  down  as 
a  mummy  "  of  the  second  class."  A  public 
dinner  afterwards  took  place  at  the  Gtnld- 
hall,  at  which  Lord  Lyttelton,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  presided. 

Mr.  Wright  read  a  paper  on  the  Mise- 
reres, or  sculptured  stall-seats  in  Cathe- 
drals and  Collegiate  Churches. 

"  These  sculptures  range  in  date  from* 
the  thirteenth  century  to  the  Reformation , 
and  are  distinguished  by  various  degrees  of 
excellence.    Sometimes  they  are  very  rude, 
but  commonly,  like  the  illuminations  in 
some  manuscripts,   they  possess  a  con- 
siderable share  of  artistical  skill.     They 
are  found  on  the  continent  as  well  as  in 
EngUind,  and  the  general  character  of  the  ' 
subjects  is  so  uniform,  that  we  might  al- 
most suppose  that  the  carvers  throughout 
Europe  possessed  one  regular  and  acknow- 
ledged series  of  working  patterns.    Tet 
there  is  a  great  variety  in  the  detidl,  and 
in  the  manner  of  treatment    Writers  of 
vivid  imaginations  have  given  them  no  less 
a  variety  <^  interpretations.    Some  have 
conceived   them  to  be  satirical   attacks 
aimed  by  the  monks  at  one  another,  or  at 
the  secular  clergy;    while    others    have 
imagined  that  these  strange  and  grotesque 
figures  embodied  in  allegorical  form  the 
deepest  mysteries  of  our  holy  fiEUth.    Each 
of  these  opinions  was  equally  far  from  the 
truth.     In  all  probability  neither  the  de- 
signers nor  the  carvers  were  monks,  fd* 
though  it  is  evident  they  were  men  of  a 
certain  degree  of  education,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  popular  literature  of  the 
day,  the  different  classes  of  which  are  here 
represented  in  a  pictorial  form."     Mr. 
Wright  proceeded  to  show  that  some  of 
these  carvings  were  taken  firom  the  besti- 
aries, or  books  of  natural  history.    On  the 
very  interesting  stalls  in  the  church  of 
Stratford-upon-Avon,    occurs   the   story 
of  the  maid  and  the  unicorn,  the  latter 
being  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  hunter  after 
having  fallen  a  victim  to  the  charms  of 
beauty.    The  pelican,  the  elephant,  the 
lion,  and  the  more  ignoble  monkey,  have 
their  places  on  the  stalls  of  Gloucester. 
The  fabulous  objects  of  the  natural  history 
of  the  middle  ages — dragons,   chimeras, 
griffins,  and  the  like,  are    much    more 
numerous.    The  syren  is  seen  on  the  stalls 
of  Great  Malvern.    Next  after  the  besti* 
aries,  the  most  popular  books  of  the  mid- 
dle sget— books  whicii  were  piotofklly 
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illustrated  with  equal  proftision,— were  the 
collection  of  yEsopean  fables,  known  under 
the  titles  of  Ysoprets  and  Avynets,  from 
the  names  of  the  celebrated  fabulists  yEsop 
and  Avienns.  With  these  was  intimately 
connected  the  large  romantic  or  rather 
satiric  cycle  of  the  history  of  Renard  the 
Fox,  which  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  popularity  from  the  twelfth  century 
to  the  nineteenth.  The  fables  and  the 
romance  of  Renard  are  frequently  repre- 
sented on  the  stalls.  The  fable  of  the  rats 
hanging  the  cat  is  represented  in  a  carving 
on  Uie  stalls  of  Great  Malvern.  The  man 
and  the  ass,  the  fox  carrying  away  the  goose, 
and  one  or  two  other  similar  subjects,  are 
found  at  Gloucester.  The  fox  preaching 
is  found  on  one  of  the  side  ornaments 
of  a  stall  carving  in  Worcester  cathedral, 
and  is  not  of  unfrequeut  occurrence  else- 
where. Another  class  of  literature,  fre- 
quently accompanied  with  pictorial  illlus- 
trations  in  the  manuscripts,  comprises  the 
calendars  or  ecclesiastical  almanacks,  in 
which  the  domestic  or  agricultural  employ- 
ments of  each  month  are  pictured  at  the 
top  or  in  the  margin  of  the  page.  Such 
subjects  are  extremely  frequent  in  carved 
stalls.     Three  in  Worcester  cathedral  re- 

{iresent  men  mowing,  reaping,  and  sheav- 
ng  the  corn.  Another  represents  the 
swineherd  feeding  his  pigs,  by  beating 
down  the  aconis  from  the  trees.  Scenes 
of  hunting  or  hawking  arc  also  frequently 
met  with.  The  stall-carver  has  given  a 
still  wider  range'  to  his  imagination  in  re- 
presenting domestic  scenes.  A  curious 
example  at  Worcester  represents  a  man 
closely  wrapped  up,  seated  beside  a  fire, 
stirring  his  pot ;  on  one  side  are  two 
flitches  of  bacon,  the  winter's  provisions, 
suspended  to  a  hook,  while  on  the  other  a 
cat  is  basking  in  the  warmth  of  the 
chimney.  On  a  stall  at  Minster  in  the 
Isle  of  Thanet,  an  old  woman  is  occupied 
at  her  distaff,  accompanied  by  two  cats  of 
grotesque  appearance.  One  of  the  stalls 
at  Great  Malvern  represents  a  man  at  his 
dinner ;  another  a  woman  in  bed,  attended 
by  a  physican.  Others  of  this  class  are 
more  grotesque  and  playful,  representing 
games  and  pastimes,  and  practical  jokes, 
not  always  restrained  within  the  bounds  of 
modern  delicacy.  Monks  and  nuns  some- 
times appear  in  scenes  of  this  description, 
of  which  some  curious  examples  are  fur- 
nished by  the  stalls  in  Hereford  cathedral. 
It  is  remarkable,  and  especially  character- 
istic of  these  carvings,  that  scriptural  or 
religious  subjects  are  very  rare.  The 
story  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  occurs 
on  a  stall  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  the 
nde-omaments  to  which  are  not  yery  con- 
gruous grotesques.  Th«  stories  of  th« 
yreat  meditt?ai  romanoes  also  fiikl  a  plaot 


in  these  representations.  A  foreign  ex- 
ample represents  the  fabulous  Aristotle 
subdued  by  the  charms  of  his  patron's  wife 
— the  subject  of  a  well-known  poem,  the 
lai  d^AristoU,  A  stall  at  Gloucester,  no 
doubt  taken  from  one  of  the  old  rom§m9 
de  ffetfe,  represents  a  knight  in  combat 
with  a  giant.  Subjects  that  may  be  con- 
sidered as  strictly  allegorical  are  also  rare!; 
I>erhap8  the  figure  of  a  naked  man  en- 
veloped in  a  net,  with  a  hare  udder  Us 
arm,  and  riding  on  a  goat,  in  the  stalls  of 
Worcester  cathedral,  may  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  this  class.  A  figure  of  a 
fool  riding  on  a  goat  occurs  on  the  stalls 
at  Gloucester.  The  subjects  most  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  of  this  allegorical 
character  are  mere  grotesques,  copied  from 
those  fantastic  sketches  so  often  found  in 
the  margins  of  manuscripts  of  the  thir- 
teenth, fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  oentnriee. 

Mr.  Llewellyn  Jewitt  read  a  paper  on 
Encaustic  Paving  Tiles.  After  recounting 
the  examples  already  best  known,  he  stated 
that,  on  his  first  examination  of  Worcester 
cathedral,  he  could  hardly  find  a  score  of 
ornamental  tiles,  with  the  exception  of  the 
sepulchral  cross  in  the  Lady  Chapel  (en- 
graved in  Nichols's  Examples,  Part  II. 
and  in  our  Magazine  for  May  1844} ;  bat 
in  the  passages  leading  from  the  vestries  at 
the  west  end  of  the  south  choral  aisle,  and 
the  adjoining  singing- room,  he  had  since 
discovered,  on  the  removal  of  a  large 
quantity  of  decayed  furniture  and  rubUsn, 
some  pavements  of  the  finest  character,  to 
the  extent  of  at  least  seventy  square 
yards,  for  the  most  part  remaining  in 
their  original  arrangement.  The  patterns 
are  various.  Besides  some  exquisite  designs 
of  foliage  extending  o?er  sets  of  four,  nbie, 
and  sixteen  tiles,  birds,  sacred  emblems, 
and  other  devices,  there  is  a  fine  series  of 
heraldic  decorations,  containing  amongst 
others  the  arms  of  Clare,  fioteler,  WarreOt 
Scot,  Beauchamp,  and  the  royal  arms  : 
these  are  all  single  tiles,  but  there  are  also 
some  fine  examples  of  shields,  composed 
of  four  tiles ;  the  lion  and  spread  eagle  of 
the  King  of  the  Romans,  are  represented 
within  double  quatrefoils,  and  his  shield, 
charged  with  a  lion  rampant  within  a  bor* 
der  bezanty,  is  placed  lozengewise  on  the 
four  tiles,  the  lateral  spaces  being  filled 
with  elegant  foliage ;  the  floors  are  divided 
into  compartments  by  borders  of  shieldi 
or  birds,  (of  patterns  identical  with  some 
discovered  in  one  of  the  ancient  kilns  neir 
Worcester,)  and  these  compartments  are 
filled  in  with  tiles  laid  lozengewise,  the 
patterns  upon  them  being  divided  from 
each  other  by  bands  of  plain  black  quarries. 
This  gives  a  good  effect  and  pleaiinf 
variety  to  the  paTement. 

J.  A.  Repton,  esq.  F.S.A.  MDt  «  piper 
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\vith  a  sketch  of  a  rich  capital  from  Wor- 
cester cathedral,  to  point  out  the  advant- 
age of  clearing  away  the  whitewash  from 
our  ancient  buildings.  The  discovery  of 
the  beautiful  capitals  in  the  cathedral  is 
owing  to  the  hint  suggested  by  his  late 
father. — Mr.  Repton  also  sent  a  paper 
with  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  brass-plates 
from  Writtle  church,  Essex,  to  shew  that 
we  are  not  always  to  depend  upon  the 
nibbing  for  a  correct  representation  of  the 
plate  itself. 

SUSSEX  ARCHfOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Aug.  10.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  this 
Society  took  place  at  the  County  Hall, 
Lewes,  the  Earl  of  Chichester  in  the 
chair.  A  large  collection  of  antiquities, 
contributed  by  various  exhibitors,  was 
displayed  in  the  room.  Among  them 
were  various  remains  from  the  Roman 
iron-works  at  Maresfield  (hereafter  no- 
ticed), a  great  variety  of  coins,  sealfi, 
weapons,  and  pottery,  &c.  &c.  The  Earl 
of  Chichester  exhibited  Oliver  Cromwell's 
pocket  bible  in  four  thin  volumes.  On 
the  walls  were  displayed  robbings  from 
several  fine  monumental  brasses. 

W.  H.  Blaauw,  esq.  Hon.  Secretary, 
read  a  paper  on  the  Priory  of  St.  Pancras 
at  Lewes.  In  1077  William  de  Warenne 
applied  to  the  monks  of  Clugni,  soliciting 
some  of  them  to  establish  themselves  at 
Lewes.  The  king  was  rather  a  rival  to 
the  intention  than  a  helper,  for  he  sent  to 
Normandy  to  get  a  dozen  monks,  pro- 
mising to  make  them  all  bishops  or  abbats, 
as  the  Norman  monks  were  much  esteemed 
for  their  superior  learning  and  manners. 
The  founders  originally  intended  the  Priory 
for  ten  persons  only.  A  Axed  sum  of  20«. 
a  year  was  paid  to  Clugni  in  lieu  of  all 
other  claims.  The  hrst  dedication  of  the 
church  took  place  between  the  years  1091 
and  1097.  Gundrada  died  three  years 
before  her  husband,  who,  in  his  will,  left 
directions  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  Pancras  with  his  wife,  which  was  done. 
Mr.  Blaauw  then  made  some  allusions 
to  the  tomb  newly  erected  in  Southover 
church,  and  in  which  the  remains  of  the 
noble  founders,  after  having  been  more 
than  once  disturbed,  had  again  found  a 
resting-place.  This  tomb  had  been  erected 
by  subscription,  and  someof  the  noble  sub- 
scribers were  descendants  of  the  Warennes. 
Amongst  those  claiming  kindred  were  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Delawarr,  and  the 
Earl  of  Abergavenny.  Three  hundred 
pounds  had  been  expended  upon  it,  and 
as  it  was  not  quite  finished,  any  lady  or 
gentleman  might  forward  their  subscrip- 
tions, which  would  be  thankfully  received. 
At  the  second  dedication  the  then  Bishop 
Qf  Winphester  cut  off  the  hair  of  William 


de  Warenne  in  front  of  the  high  altar,  a 
form  used  by  way  of  seisin,  and  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  at  that  spot  that  his 
body  was  afterwards  buried.  The  Priory 
became  afterwards  a  place  of  burial  for 
many  noble  and  distinguished  characters. 
All  Clugniac  monasteries  in  England  were 
founded  from  St.  Pancras  Priory.  In 
1247,  when  great  alterations  were  made, 
the  master  of  the  builders  was  John,  and  . 
the  master-mason  was  called  sculptor, 
probably  from  being  a  superior  workman, 
but  his  name  is  not  known.  In  1 296  the 
church  of  St.  John  is  described  as  being 
outside  the  church  of  the  monks.  Mr. 
Blaauw  proceeded  to  describe  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  grants  to  the  Priory,  and 
afterwards  read  some  extracts  from  one 
of  its  chronicles  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Lower  read  a  paper  on  the 
iron  foundries  of  Sussex.  He  stated  that, 
owing  to  the  archKological  acumen  of  the 
Rev.  Edward  Turner,  of  Maresfield,  the 
existence  of  this  manufacture  could  be 
traced  back  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  do- 
minion.' This  discovery  originated  from 
accident  In  the  year  1844,  when  Mr. 
Turner  noticed,  upon  a  heap  of  cinders 
lying  by  the  roadside,  a  small  fragment  of 
Roman  pottery,  and  upon  inquiry,  he  found 
that  the  cinders  had  been  removed  from 
Old  Land  Farm,  in  his  own  parish,  for 
the  repairs  of  the  neighbouring  roads. 
Upon  going  to  the  farm  he  found  that  the 
workmen  employed  in  digging  the  cinders 
were  exposing  to  view  the  vestiges  of  a 
Roman  settlement.  Further  investigation 
elicited  the  fact  that  the  manufacture  of 
iron  was  there  carried  on  by  the  Romans. 
Mr.  Lower  took  an  elaborate  review  of  the 
continued  manufactory  of  iron  in  this 
county  from  that  period  until  the  17th 
century,  when  it  attained  its  highest 
prosperity.  The  largest  existing  remains  of 
Sussex  iron  are  the  ballustrades  which  sur- 
round St.  Paul's  cathedral.  They  were  cast 
at  Lamberhurst  furnace,  and  their  weight 
is  above  200  tons.  Their  cost,  according 
to  the  accounts  kept  at  the  furnace,  was 
£\  1 ,302  0«.  6d,  The  annual  consumption 
of  wood  at  this  furnace  was  200,000  cords. 
Mr.  Lower  concluded  by  attributmg  the 
decline  of  the  iron  manufacture  in  this 
county  to  its  production  being  more  ex- 
pensive than  in  those  districts  where  coal 
and  iron  are  found  in  close  proximity  to 
each  other. 

John  Britton,  esq.  F.S.A.  next  ad* 
dressed  the  meeting,  making  some  remarks 
on  the  brick  castle  of  Hurstmonceui,  of 
which  he  exhibited  various  drawings. 

Mr.  Blaauw  read  some  extracts  from 
a  complete  Roll  for  the  Rape  of  Lewes  of 
all  who  bad  the  privilege  to  pay  taxes  in 
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1 296.  There  was  also  the  clerical  subsidiary 
roll  of  the  Diocese  of  Chichester,  showing 
what  they  paid  for  themselves  and  their 
charcbes.  The  whole  of  the  rates  amouuted 
to  1477/.  12tf.  b^d.  The  largest  amount 
of  any  single  town  was  Chichester,  the  next 
was  Pevensey.  Lewes  paid  192/.  2«.  7i</. 
There  were  many  singular  names  in  the 
list  of  the  payers.  At  first  the  residences 
appeared  to  supply  the  names,  such  as 
Matilda  of  Goldred,  Robert  of  Borestal, 
Adam  at  Hatch,  John  at  Stair,  Richard 
at  the  Oak,  William  at  the  Hook.  Then 
there  were  some  named  from  their  personal 
appearance  or  habits,  such  as  Roger  Yel- 
lowbeard,  Robert  Cleanwater,  Simon 
Knave,  Pluckrosc,  Pullrosc,  Walter  the 
Younghusband,  Stockfish,  Thomas  Thou- 
sandpound,  a  waschandler  of  Lewes,  Ma- 
tilda Scold- the -cook.  Many  were  also 
called  after  their  trades,  such  as  Gilbert 
the  Blower,  Nicholas  the  Hatter,  William 
the  H after.  Amongst  the  burgesses  of 
Lewes  were  William  the  Butcher,  Edward 
the  Hocker,  Jervas  at  the  Ham,  Gilbert 
at  the  Market,  Peter  the  Cook,  Simon  at 
the  Cross,  &c. 

Mr.  Blencowe  said  that  Sir  Henry  Ellis 
had  sent  a  long  paper,  copied  from  a  journal 
of  Richard  Stapley's,  which  commenced 
in  1682,  and  ended  in  1784.  Richard 
Stapley  was  the  descendant  of  a  dis- 
tinguished family  at  Hicksted,  in  this 
county.  He  was  a  quiet  unostentatious 
man,  living  with  his  mother,  and  seldom 
leaving  his  house.  His  manners  were  me- 
thodistical  and  precise,  as  his  journal 
would  prove.  So  wealthy  was  the  family 
that  one  of  his  ancestors  had  boasted  that 
they  could  walk  from  Hicksted  to  Brighton 
without  going  off  their  own  estate.  The 
family  was  now  extinct.  He  read  some 
selections  from  the  journal. 

Mr.  Blaauw  then  read  some  extracts 
from  a  paper  containing  some  interesting 
particulars  of  royal  progresses  in  Sussex, 
particularly  some  of  King  Stephen's,  which 
he  was  not  aware  had  appeared  in  any 
local  publication.  With  reference  to 
King  Stephen,  it  appeared  that  the  allow- 
ance  of  wine  for  himself  and  household  on 
their  progress  was  a  tun  a  day. 

Mr.  Dixon,  of  Worthing,  commenced 
reading  a  paper  on  ancient  brass  relics, 
and  A  British  or  Gaulish  ornament  found 
at  Rottingdean,  but  was  obliged  to  post- 
pone the  remainder  until  the  next  meeting, 
frum  the  time  having  more  than  expired 
of  the  intended  duration  of  the  meeting. 

The  company  afterwards  dined  in  a  large 
marquee  erected  for  the  occasion,  the  Earl 
of  Chichester  in  the  chair,  supported  by 
the  Bishop,  the  Dean,  Lord  Abinger,  &c. 
&c. 


BURY  AND  WBST  SUFFOLK  ARCH^O- 
LOOICAL  INBTITUTB. 

The  second  General  Meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  at  Clare  on  the  14th  of 
September,  under  the  presidency  of  Colond 
Baker  of  Clare  Priory.  Among  the  gen« 
tlemen  present  were  the  Rev.  Lord  Arthur 
Hervey,  the  Rev.  Lord  C.  Hervey,  the 
Rev.  Sir  T.  G.  Cullum,  Bart.,  Sir  Henry 
Bunbury,  Bart.,  P.  Bennet,  esq.  M.P., 
Lewis  Majendie,  esq.,  &c.  &c.  The  com- 
pany first  repaired  to  the  Common,  where 
the  agger  and  fosse  of  a  Roman  enoamp- 
ment  is  distinctly  traceable,  and  in  aome 
parts  very  perfect.  They  then  walked  to 
the  Castle,  which  was  the  great  scene  of 
expectation,  in  consequence  of  excavations 
having  been  in  progress  during  the  past 
week.  The  site  occupied  by  the  fortifics- 
tions  was  about  twenty  acres.  On  a  hQI 
artificially  constructed,  and  near  100  feet 
in  height,  stood  a  circular  keep,  built  of 
rubble,  and  strengthened  with  buttresses. 
Mr.  Tymms,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  read  a 
paper,  consisting  of  historical  notes  of  the 
castle,  from  its  erection  to  the  present 
period,  with  a  description  of  the  remains 
and  recent  excavations.  A  very  perfect 
Norman  buttress  of  the  principal  entrsnoe 
gateway  had  been  exposed.  Mr.  Tymms 
also  read  a  paper,  by  Mr.  Armstesd,  who 
had  superintended  the  excavations,  on  the 
dimensions  of  the  coronOf  or  keep. 

The  Priory,  now  the  seat  of  Colonel 
Baker,  was  next  visited.  The  house,  ori- 
ginally the  Prior's  loilgings,  contains  much 
to  interest  the  visitor.  Some  early  vault- 
ings in  the  offices  appear  to  be  nearly  coeval 
with  the  foundation  of  the  Priory  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  oentary ;  and 
the  dormitory,  now  used  as  a  bam,  but 
generally  known  as  the  chapel,  with  the 
cloister  wall  and  ruined  bridge,  were  ob- 
jects of  much  curiosity. 

The  archaeologists  then  returned  to  the 
town,  and  having  in  their  way  inspected  e 
crypt  of  Decorated  work  in  the  Market- 
place, believed  to  have  been  under  the 
original  Market  Cross,  and  the  carved  work 
of  several  timber-houses  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  visited  the  Church,  which  is  ■ 
spacious  edifice  in  the  Perpendicular  style, 
and  particularly  interesting  from  the  croch- 
eted hood-moulding  to  the  arches  of  the 
nave,  and  the  elaborate  frieze  between 
them  and  the  clerestory  windows.  The 
south  porch  has  a  crypt  below  and  a  room 
above,  the  latter  of  which  is  inaccessible, 
and  a  chapel,  now  used  as  the  priory  peir, 
on  the  side  of  it.  A  brass  eagle  lectern, 
some  screen-work  at  the  end  of  the  south 
aisle  of  the  nave.  Sec.  were  much  admired. 
Between  forty  and  fifty  gentlemen  hera 
partook  of  luncheon :  after  which  Mr. 
Tymms  read  a  paper,  by  CoU  Bakefi  oa 
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he  history  of  the  priory ;  another  by  him- 
self, containing  memoirs  of  the  Princess 
Joan  of  Acres,  daughter  of  King  Edward 
the  First,  her  children  and  alliances,  show- 
ing the  connection  of  Clare  with  some  of 
the  most  striking  incidents  in  English  his- 
tory ;  one  by  Mr.  Almack,*of  Melford,  on 
the  carved  sign  outside  the  Swan  Inn, 
Clare,  representing  a  white  swan,  chained, 
with  the  arms  of  France  and  England, 
and  those  of  Mortimer  and  de  Burgh; 
and  one  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Oakes,  on  the  va- 
rious forms  of  fonts  in  different  periods, 
with  a  special  reference  to  the  Norman 
font  in  Hawkedon  church. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wightman,  Vicar  of  Clare, 
produced  a  variety  of  papers  relating  to 
the  Castle,  Priory,  Church,  &c.  a  portion 
of  which  he  read. 

Mr.  Kitson,  of  the  Bishop's  Registry, 
Norwich,  sent  a  list  of  the  incumbents  of 
Clare  from  the  year  1307,  with  some  notes 
of  legacies  from  the  registries  of  wills. 
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CAMBRIAN  ARCHiEOLOOICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  Caernarvon  on  the 
IS^th  of  September  and  three  following 
days,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Stephen 
Glynne.  The  fame  of  Caernarvon  and  the 
unprecedented  influx  of  visitors  to  the 
principality,  owing  to  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  continent,  produced  a  very  fall  at- 
tendance at  the  different  sittings  of  the 
Association  ;  and  the  investigations  which 
have  taken  place  or  been  recorded  during 
the  Congress  have  not  been  without  con- 
siderable interest  and  historical  value. 
Public  breakfasts  and  dinners  were  pro- 
vided at  the  Uxbridge  and  Sportsman's 
Hotels  ;  and  excursions  to  the  chief  points 
of  interest  in  the  vicinity  occupied  the 
morning,  the  reading  of  papers  and  gene- 
ral conversazioni  being  reserved  for  the 
evening  meetings.  The  following  is  a 
concise  account  of  the  proceedings  as  they 
took  place. 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  workinff  ar- 
ch seologists  made  an  excursion  into  An- 
glesea,  visiting  the  churches  of  Newbo- 
rough  (where  there  is  an  old  and  singu- 
larly carved  font)  and  Llangadwaladr,  the 
lintel  of  the  door  of  which  is  formed  of  the 
stone  bearing  the  Catamanus  inscription 
in  very  early  characters.  The  party  then 
proceeded  to  the  cromlech,  as  it  is  consi- 
dered to  be,  at  Henblas  ;  and  thence  to 
the  double  cromlech  and  adjacent  tumulus 
in  the  grounds  at  Plas  Newydd, — where 
they  were  entertained  to  lunch  by  Mr. 
Asheton  Smith.  They  then  visited  the 
fine  mansion  Plas  C6ch  ;  where  they  were 
received  by  Mr.  Bulkeley  Hughes,  M.P., 
and  where  an  inscription  over  the  door, 
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hitherto  illegible,  wa«  deciphered. — Ano- 
ther party,  amongst  whom  were  several  la- 
dies, visited  Llanbadarn  Tower,  Llanberris 
Pass,  Llyn  Gwynant,  Dinas  Emrys,  Beddge- 
lert,  Pont  Aberglaslyn,  and  Llyn  Qaellyn. 
The  evening  meeting  was  held  in  the 
New  National  School  Room,  which  had 
been  arranged  as  a  musenm,  the  walls 
being  hung  with  drawings  and  rubbings  of 
brasses,  sculptured  stones,  &c.,  architec- 
tural drawings,  views  of  different  parts  of 
the  principality,  an  extensive  collection  of 
drawings  of  archaeological  objects  belong- 
ing to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  armour 
(including  a  fine  British  shield  recently 
dug  up  near  Harlech),  plans  of  varions 
Welch  castles,  &c. — whilst  in  the  centre 
of  the  room  were  tables  with  glass  cases 
containing  various  smaller  objects  of  cu- 
riosity and  relics  of  antiquity. 

After  an  introductory  speech  by  Lord 
Dungannon  (in  the  temporary  absence  of 
the  President^  and  the  reading  of  the  An- 
nual Report  by  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Jones,  a 
paper  upon  Druidic  Stones  was  read  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Williams  of  Nerquis.  A  dui- 
cussion  ensued ;  in  which  the  Dean  of 
Hereford,  Dr.  Petrie  (author  of  the  work 
upon  the  Round  Towers),  and  others  took 
part.  A  second  paper  upon  Cromlechs, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Jones,  was  read  ;  and  ano- 
ther upon  the  traditional  submersion  of 
Cantref  y  Gwaelod — a  tract  of  land  now 
forming  a  great  part  of  Cardigan  Bay, — 
by  the  Rev.  Griffith  Edwards.  This  was 
followed  by  notes  upon  the  architectural 
features  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Ban- 
gor, by  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Jones, — and  a 
note  on  the  stone  coffin  of  Owen  Gwynedd, 
sovereign  of  Wales,  a.d.  1169,  by  the 
Dean  of  Bangor: — after  which  tea  and 
coffee  were  served,  and  various  pieces  of 
Welsh  music  were  performed. 

On  Wednetday,  Sept,  13,  a  party  of 
more  than  fifty  of  the  members,  including 
many  ladies,  made  an  excursion  to  Clyn- 
nog  Vawr,  to  inspect  the  fine  collegiate 
church,  and  the  adjacent  cromlech  and 
holy  well ;  and  subsequently  to  the  summit 
of  the  Eifl  mountain  to  examine  Tre'r 
Caeri,  the  most  extensive  and  important 
British  fortress  known, — and  thence  to 
Vortigem's  Valley.  Another  party  vi- 
sited Dinas  Dinlle,  a  British  fort  south 
of  Caernarvon,  Llanllyvni,  and  the  differ- 
ent objects  of  interest  in  its  vicinity. 

At  the  evening  meeting  the  following 
memoirs  were  read : — 1 .  Notes  upon  Cwm 
Hir  Abbey,  Radnorshire,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
J.  Rees ;  2.  Account  of  the  Church  of 
Aberdaron,  Caernarvonshire,  by  the  Rev. 
H.  L.  Jones;  3.  On  the  Interior  Ar- 
rangement of  Mediaeval  Buildings,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  introduction  of 
ligl^t,  by  the  Rer.  John  Purker ;  4.  De- 
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scription8  of  various  early  Carved  and  In- 
scribed Crosses  and  Stones  ia  different 
parts  of  Wales, — of  which  drawings  or 
rubbings  wore  exhilnted, — by  Mr.  J.  O. 
West  wood  ;  and  5.  Remarks  on  Ciynnog 
Church,  by  Lord  Dunganuon. 

Thursday f  Sept.  14,  was  devoted  to  an 
excursion  to  Bardsey  Island,  at  tiie  ex- 
tremity of  Caernarvonshire, — the  burial- 
place  of  20,000  saints.  The  only  relic  of 
its  ancient  sanctity  now  to  be  discovered 
on  the  i>laud  is  an  inscribed  stone  forming 
a  portion  of  the  kitchen  chimney  of  a  cot- 
tigc  adjoining  the  Abbey.  At  the  evening 
meeting,  a  communication  from  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries  in  Britany,  containing 
various  archaeological  queries,  was  read. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  then  gave  au  extended 
description  of  the  Museum  of  Antiquities 
formed  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, — 
and  which,  although  only  six  years  old,  is 
by  far  the  most  valuable  in  the  British 
dominions  :  illustrating  his  remarks  by  re- 
ference to  the  fine  series  of  drawings  made 
for  the  Academy.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Harts- 
home  read  a  paper  on  the  history  of  Caer- 
narvon Castle,—  chiefly  compiled  from  the 
public  records ;  by  which  he  has  been 
enabled  to  fix  the  dates  of  nearly  every 
part  of  the  editice,  as  well  us  to  form  a 
nearly  uninterrupted  diary  of  the  move- 
ments of  King  Kdward  I.  Not  one  of 
the  least  remarkable  circuiustauccs  thus 
brought  to  light  was  the  disproving  of  the 
popular  tradition  that  Edward  II.  was 
born  in  the  Eagle  Tower, — which  was,  in 
fact,  scarcely  commenced  at  the  period  of 
his  birth. 

On  Friday  morning  a  large  party  visited 
the  Roman  remains  at  Segontium,  whilst 
others  repaired  to  the  school-room,  where 
the  Dean  of  Hereford  delivered  a  lecture 
on  stained-glass.  In  the  evening  meet- 
ing Mr.  Wtstwood  brought  under  notice 
various  objects  of  interest  recently  dis- 
covered, including  the  fine  British  shield 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Wynne;  a  gold  Basilidian 
talisman  of  the  first  or  second  century 
found  at  Llanbeblig,  near  Caernarvon  ; 
the  stone  inscription  discovered  at  Bard- 
sey on  the  preceding  day  ;  the  celebrated 
Stone  of  St.  Cadran,  at  Towyn,  inscribed 
on  its  four  sides  with  letters  hitherto  con- 
sidered as  undecipherable,  but  which  he 
had  determined,  and  wliich  the  Rev.  J. 
Williams  had  confirmed  as  an  inscription 
\:\  the  Welsh  language,  much  earlier  than 
any  other  existing  monument;  and  two 
brasses,  hitherto  unnoticed,  from  Llan- 
beblig and  Dolwyddelau  churches.  A 
paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Jones 
on  the  Ancient  British  Remains  on  Car- 
ncdd  Davydd  and  Camedd  Llewellyn, — 
two  of  the  highest  of  the  Welsh  moantains ; 
and  the  Dean  of  Hereford  gave  an  ac- 


count of  several  of  the  ezcursiont  made 
during  the  Meeting. 

The  usual  routine  basiness  then  took 
place  : — Cardiff  being  fixed  upon  for  next 
year's  meeting. 

COLOGNE  CATHBDRAL. 

On  the  14th  of  August  a  grand  festival 
was  held  at  Cologne  in  celebration  of  the 
sixth  centenary  of  its  foundation.  The 
resumption  of  the  works  of  this  UDiiTalled 
edifice  in  the  year  1842,  when  the  King 
of  Prussia  laid  a  foundation  stone,  was 
described  at  the  time  in  our  vol.  XVIII. 
p.  411.  His  Majesty  on  that  occasion 
*'  endowed''  the  undertaking  with  50,000 
thalers  a- year.  Since  that  time  the  worka 
have  been  carried  on  as  rapidly  aa  the 
limited  funds  permitted ;  and  it  is  under* 
stood  that  they  have  now  almost  failed. 
Without  some  general  contribation  from 
the  people  of  Germany,  prompted  by  na- 
tional enthusiasm,  as  their  forefathers 
were  animated  by  religious  zeal,  Cologne 
cathedral  will  never  be  completed. 

The  portion  of  the  edifice  added  unce 
1K42  is  soon  described.  The  choir  and 
the  tower  have  been  united  on  the  south 
by  carrying  up  the  stone-work  to  the 
point  where  the  light  shafts  are  to  spring 
from  the  plain  square  buttresses ;  the  three 
portals  on  this  side  are  nearly  completed ; 
and  the  nave  is  so  far  finished  that  with  a 
temporary  roof  it  can  be  used  for  divine 
worship.  On  the  north  side  nearly  the 
same  amount  of  plain  work  has  been 
finished  ;  but  on  both  all  the  most  expen- 
sive labour  has  yet  to  be  bestowed,  in  the 
elaborate  carvings  and  tracery  of  the  pin- 
nacles and  shafts,  in  which  the  modern 
workmen  are  to  imitate  and  reproduce  the 
triumphs  of  their  ancestors.  The  old 
stone-work,  dark  and  worn  to  roQghneas 
by  time,  contrasts  strongly  with  thesmooUi 
white  masonry  of  yesterday  ;  in  form,  of 
course,  the  ancient  plan  has  been  rigidly 
adhered  to  ;  time  will  harmonize  the  00- 
lour,  but  at  present  the  effect  is  baraht 

The  King  of  Bavaria  has  presented 
tliree  painted  windows,  which  are  placed 
on  the  south  side  of  the  nave.  The  chief 
subjects  of  the  windows  are,  **  The  Adora- 
tion of  the  Three  Kings,"  '*  The  Entomb- 
ment," and  "  The  Ascension.''  The  Mu- 
nich glass  painters  have  every  gradation 
of  the  palette,  from  the  three  primary 
colours  to  the  most  tender  neutral  tints, 
completely  at  their  disposal.  Their  yellows 
especiiUy  shew  their  superiority.  AU  are 
of  the  highest  beauty  of  conception.  The 
King  of  Bavaria  may  well  boast  that  his 
Munich  glaf^s  painters  are  the  first  in  tlie 
world.  The  artists  chiefly  concerned  have 
been  Professor  Hess  and  Herr  AinnifUier. 
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PROCEEDINGS    IN   PARLIAMENT. 


House  of  Commons. 

Aug.  23.  The  Sugar  Duties  Bill 
was  read  a  third  time,  whereupon  Lord 
George  Beniinck  moved  a  clause,  the  ob- 
ject  of  which  was  to  place  the  refiners  of 
sugar  in  England  on  the  same  footing  as 
those  of  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Hanover, 
and  that  they  should  be  permitted,  whether 
the  sugar  was  British,  colonial,  or  foreign, 
to  enter  it  on  paying  the  highest  rate  of 
duty.  After  some  discussion  the  House 
divided,  when  the  motion  was  negatived 
by  a  majority  of  70  to  40.  The  noble  lord 
then  proposed  two  amendments  for  the 
alteration  of  the  scale  of  duties,  the  first 
of  which  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
80  to  1/,  and  the  second  by  a  majority  of 
71  to  16,  and  the  Bill  passed. 

Aug,  24.  The  committee  on  the  Diplo- 
matic Relations  with  Rome  Bill  was 
opposed  by  several  motions  for  adjourn- 
ment, after  which  a  division  on  the  main 
question  took  place,  and  the  committee 
was  carried  by  111  to  34. — In  committee, 
Mr.  Henley  moved  as  an  amendment  in 
the  first  clause  that  the  words  '^  Sovereign 
of  the  Roman  states''  be  substituted  for 
the  "court  of  Rome,"  which  was  agreed 
to. — Mr.  C.  Pearson  moved  an  addition 
to  the  clause  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  application  of  diplomatic  intercourse 
to  any  religious  matter,  which  proposition 
involved  a  discussion,  at  the  termination 
of  which  the  committee  divided,  when  the 
amendment  was  negatived  by  a  majority 
of  90  to  30.— Mr.  M.  J.  O'Connell  then 
moved  that  the  words  "  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff "  be  added  to  the  clause,  which  pro- 
position was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  96, 
the  numbers  8  to  104. 

The  House  afterwards  went  into  com- 
mittee on  the  postage  of  Newspapers 
(Channel  Islands),  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  moving  a  resolution  for  a  Bill 
to  check  newspapers  being  printed  free 
from  all  duties  in  the  Channel  Islands  and 
sent  over  and  circulated  in  this  countr}', 
whereby  a  gross  fraud  had  been  perpe- 
trated on  the  revenue,  and  the  newspaper 
proprietors  in  England  subjected  to  unfair 
competition.     Agreed  to. 

Aug.  25.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ejc- 
chequer  brought  forward  his  revised 
Budget.  He  stated  the  two  committees 
appointed  by  the  House  on  the  Naval  Esti- 
mates and  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates  had 


resulted  in  two  able  reports,  and  a  revision 
of  the  estimates  by  all  the  departments  of 
government.  There  was  no  reduction 
made  in  the  amount  of  the  force,  but  they 
reduced  the  naval  estimates  by  a  sum  of 
208,000/.,  the  army  estimates  by  150,000/., 
the  ordnance  by  123,000/.,  the  miscella- 
neous by  235,000/. ;  the  proposition  for 
embodying  the  militia,  which  was  to  cost 
150,000/.,  was  given  up,  and  that  made  a 
total  reduction  on  the  original  estimates 
for  the  year  of  828,000/.  The  total  ex- 
penditure would  be  52,422,335/.,  while 
the  income  would  in  the  first  instance  be 
51,210,000/. ;  but,  by  carrying  the  ap- 
propriations in  aid  to  the  service  of  the 
year,  a  sum  of  500,000/.  became  available. 
From  the  barley  crop  of  last  year,  which 
was  very  good,  he  anticipated  an  increase 
to  the  excise  of  340,000/.,  and  80,000/. » 
being  the  last  instalment  of  China  money. 
The  deficiency  for  the  year  would  be  still 
2,031,000/.  if  the  expenses  of  the  Kaffir 
war  were  to  be  added,  together  with  the 
sum  advanced  for  the  relief  of  the  dis- 
tress in  Ireland  and  for  the  Canadian 
emigrants.  This  deficiency  he  proposed 
to  meet  by  a  loan  rather  than  resort  to  a 
permanent  tax. 

Aug.  28.  On  the  motion  for  §  second 
reading  of  the  Copper  and  Lead  Duties 
Bill,  Lord  G.  Beniinck  moved  that  it  be 
read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 
It  was  disgraceful  for  a  Government,  with 
its  finances  in  a  state  of  insolvency,  to 
squander  the  resources  of  the  country  in 
removing  restrictive  duties  of  this  kind. 
The  Bill  was  introduced  under  the  auspices 
cf  the  smelters,  and  was  designed  to  sup- 
port one  of  the  greatest  monopolies  that 
existed  in  this  country,  that  of  those  who 
had  invested  money  in  foreign  mines.— 
Mr,  Labouchere  explained  that,  as  manu- 
factured copper  was  already  admitted  free 
from  duty,  the  only  practical  check  that 
could  be  given  to  the  foreign  smelting 
trade  was  by  allowing  the  competition 
which  this  Bill  would  insure. — Colonel 
Thompson  said,  the  Cornish  miners  com- 
plained of  distress,  but  there  was  distress 
also  among  the  weavers  of  Bradford,  and 
they  could  fairly  claim  the  right  of  ex- 
changing their  manufactures  against  the 
copper  of  other  countries.  On  a  division 
there  were — for  the  second  reading,  77  ; 
for  the  amendment,  21. 
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Aug.  29.  Lord  Palmersion  moved  the 
third  reading  of  the  Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions WITH  THE  Court  of  Rome  Bill, 
which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  88  to 
25. 

On  the  motion  for  going  into  committee 
on  the  Exchequer  Bills  Bill,  Mr,  Hume 
objected  to  the  principle  of  raising  money 
by  way  of  Loan,  contending  that  it  would 
bo  far  preferable  to  rcFort  to  increased 
taxation,  though  the  proper  way  would 
be  to  reduce  the  expenditure.  He  moved, 
as  an  amendment,  that  the  bill  be  com- 
mitted that  day  three  months. — Lord  G, 
Beniitick  asked,  why  instead  of  proposing 
an  additional  income  tax,  or  of  saddling 
posterity  with  the  deficiency  of  the  last 
year,  the  Government  did  not  re-impose 
timber  duties  and  duties  on  raw  cotton  ? 
Why  not  even  have  continued  the  corn 
duties  for  a  short  time  longer  ?  He  con- 
cluded by  a  vigorous  onslaught  on  Mr. 
Cobden  for  what  he  called  his  free-trade 
delusions,  the  effect  of  which  had  been  a 
falling  off  in  the  exports  to  the  extent  of 
five  millions  in  the  first  six  months  of 
18'18. — Lord  John  lliiasell  replied,  to  re- 
impose  duties  on  raw  material  was  con- 
trary to  all  wise  policy  ;  the  high  authority 
of  Walpole  was  against  it,  long  before 
Adam  Smith  and  free  trade  were  thought 
of.  1'he  House  had  refused  an  increased 
income  tax  ;  therefore  it  only  remained  to 
boi  row  the  money.  He,  as  minister,  could 
express  his  satisfaction  that  the  sliding 
scale  of  1815  had  been  got  rid  of,  because 
the  importations  had  been  steady,  the 
fluctuations  of  price  being  small. 

Aufj.  30.  Mr.  D^hraeli  called  attention 
to  the  business  transacted  during  the  ses- 
sion, which  was  unexampled  for  its  dura- 
tion, and  the  small  ])erformance  of  the 
Government.  They  had  had  four  Budgets, 
and  the  time  of  the  House  had  been  se- 
riously wasted. — Lord  John  Rutsell  de- 
fended the  Government,  stating  that  they 
had  introduced  1S?5  bills,  of  which  105  had 
passed,  and  they  had  done  their  best  to 
maintain  peace. 

Aug.  31 .  Mr.  C  Bulier  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  provide  the  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  charge  for 
the  Relief  of  the  PooRiu  certain  cities 
and  towns.  He  wished  to  obtain  the  pub- 
lic opinion  on  it  prior  to  next  session. 
Leave  given. 

House  of  Lords. 

Aug,  !J.'{.  On  the  question  of  the  third 
reading  of  the  Parliamentary  Elec- 
tors Bill,  Lord  Redesdale  moved  that  it 
be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months, 
when  the  ori^in^il  motion  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  three — the  numbem  31  to 
28. —On  the  motion  of  Jjord  lieaumontf 


the  substitution  of  the  5th  of  January  for 
the  1 1  th  October,  when  the  billis  to  come 
into  operation,  was  agreed  to,  and  it  passed. 

Aug.  24.  The  Corrupt  Practicbs  at 
Elections  Bill  was  read  a  second  time, 
on  the  understanding  that  its  further  pro- 
gress should  be  deferred  till  next  session. 

Aug,  28.  Earl  Greg  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Sugar  Duties  Bill,  and 
referred  to  a  despatch  lately  received  from 
the  Governor  of  British  Guiana,  which 
stated  that  the  planters  were  overwhelmed 
with  advances  made  by  speculative  English 
capitalists,  which,  while  they  had  greatly 
increased  the  produce,  had  raised  the  price 
of  labour  by  stimulating  competitioni  and 
crushed  the  proprietors  under  a  load  of 
interest,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  25 
or  30  per  cent.  The  object  of  the  bill  was 
to  make  a  step  towards  a  more  healthy 
system,  and  to  break  the  fall  to  the  sugar 
growers,  who  might,  in  the  present  state 
of  panic,  abandon  their  estates  if  protection 
were  altogether  withdrawn.  The  second 
reading  took  place  without  a  division. 

Sept.  A.  The  City  of  London  Sewbbs 
Bill  was  read  a  third  time. — ^The  Earl  of 
Radnor  proposed  the  addition  of  a  clause 
limiting  the  operation  of  the  bill  to  two 
years.  Their  Lordships  divided — For  the 
clause,  4  ;  against  it,  5.  The  bill  then 
passed. 

Earl  Desart  moved  that  the  Coppee 
and  Lead  Duties  Bill  be  read  a  third 
time  that  day  three  months. — After  a  short 
conversation  their  lordships  divided,  when 
the  numbers  were — Contents  (for  the  third 
reading),  25  ;  non-contents,  11.  The  bill 
was  then  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

Sept,  5.  The  Parliament  vras  prorogued 
by  her  Majesty,  who  entered  the  House 
of  Peers  conducted  by  H.  R.  H.  Prince 
Albert.  The  crown  was  borne  by  tho 
Marquis  of  Lansdownc,  the  sword  of  state 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  cap 
of  maintenance  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftea- 
bury.  The  sons  of  the  ex-King  of  the 
French  were  present,  as  was  his  Minister 
M.  Guizot,  and  it  is  said  M.  Louis  Blanc. 
The  royal  speech  was  as  follows : — 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen^ — I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  release  you  from  the  dutiea 
of  a  laborious  and  protracted  seasion. 
The  Act  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime  and 
Outrage  in  Ireland,  which  rccrived  ray 
assent  at  the  commencement  of  the  ses- 
sion, was  attended  by  the  most  beneficial 
effect:!.  The  open  display  of  arms  in- 
tended for  criminal  purposes  vras  checked  ; 
the  course  of  justice  was  no  longer  inter- 
rupted, and  several  atrocious  murdereiSf 
who  had  spread  terror  through  the  coun- 
try, were  apprehended,  tried,  and  coo- 
victed.    The  distress  in  Ireland,  oonse* 
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qnent  upon  successive  failures  in  the  pro- 
duction of  food,  has  been  mitigated  by 
the  application  of  the  law  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  and  by  the  amount  of  charitable 
contributions  raised  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  On  the  other  band, 
organized  confederacies  took  advantage  of 
the  existing  pressure  to  excite  my  suffer- 
ing subjects  to  rebellion.  Hopes  of  plun- 
der and  confiscation  were  held  out  to 
tempt  the  distressed ;  while  the  most  vi- 
sionary prospects  were  exhibited  to  the 
ambitious.  In  this  conjuncture  I  applied 
to  your  loyalty  and  wisdom  for  increased 
powers ;  and,  strengthened  by  your  prompt 
concurrence,  my  Government  was  enabled 
to  defeat  in  a  few  days  machinations  which 
had  been  prepared  during  many  months. 
The  energy  and  decision  shown  by  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  this  emergency 
deserve  my  warmest  approbation.  In  the 
midst  of  these  difficulties  you  have  con- 
tinued your  labours  for  the  improvement 
of  the  laws.  The  Act  for  facilitating  the 
Sale  of  Incumbered  Estates  will,  I  trust, 
gradually  remove  an  evil  of  great  magni- 
tude in  the  social  state  of  Ireland.  The 
system  of  perpetual  Entails  of  Land  es- 
tablished in  Scotland,  produced  very  se- 
rious evils  both  to  heirs  of  entail  and  to 
the  community,  and  I  have  had  great 
satisfaction  in  seeing  it  amended  upon 
principles  which  have  long  been  found  to 
operate  beneficially  in  this  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  I  have  given  my  cor- 
dial assent  to  the  measures  which  have  in 
view  the  improvement  of  the  Public 
Health,  and  I  entertain  an  earnest  hope 
that  a  foundation  has  been  laid  for  con- 
tinued advances  in  this  beneficial  work. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons^ — 
I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  readiness  with 
which  you  have  granted  the  supplies  ne- 
cessary for  the   public  service.     I  shall 


avail  myself  of  every  opportunity  which 
the  exigencies  of  the  state  may  allow  for 
enforcing  economy. 

My  lAirda  and  Gentlemen  ^ — I  have  re- 
newed in  a  formal  manner  my  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  government  of  France. 
The  good  understanding  between  the  two 
countries  has  continued  without  the 
slightest  interruption.  Events  of  deep 
importance  have  disturbed  the  internal 
tranquillity  of  many  of  the  states  of  Eu- 
rope, both  in  the  north  and  in  the  south. 
These  events  have  led  to  hostilities  be- 
tween neighbouring  countries.  I  am  em- 
ploying my  good  offices,  in  concert  with 
other  friendly  powers,  to  bring  to  an  ami- 
cable settlement  these  differences ;  and  I 
trust  that  our  efforts  may  be  successful. 
I  am  rejoiced  to  think  that  an  increasing 
sense  of  the  value  of  peace  encourages  the 
hope  that  the  nations  of  Europe  may  con- 
tinue in  the  enjoyment  of  its  blessings. 
Amidst  these  convulsions,  I  have  had  the 
satisfaction  of  being  able  to  preserve  peace 
for  my  own  dominions,  and  to  maintain 
our  domestic  tranquillity.  The  strength 
of  our  institutions  has  been  tried  and  has 
not  been  found  wanting.  I  have  studied 
to  preserve  the  people  committed  to  my 
charge  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  temperate 
freedom  which  they  so  justly  value.  My 
people,  on  their  side,  feel  too  sensibly  the 
advantages  of  order  and  security,  to  allow 
the  promoters  of  pillage  and  confusion 
any  chance  of  success  in  their  wicked  de- 
signs. I  acknowledge  with  grateful  feel- 
ings the  many  marks  of  loyalty  and  at- 
tachment which  I  have  received  from  all 
classes  of  ray  people.  It  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  by  cultivating  respect  to  the  law 
and  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  religion, 
the  liberties  of  this  nation  may,  by  the 
blessing  of  Almighty  God,  be  perpetuated. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

A  long  debate  in  the  Assembly  on  the 
25th  of  August,  prolonged  to  daylight  the 
next  morning,  terminated  in  resolutions 
passed  by  majorities  of  more  than  two 
hundred,  for  the  prosecution  of  Louis 
Blanc  and  Marc  Caussidi^re,  on  account  of 
their  participation  in  the  affair  of  May  15. 
The  accused,  after  having  spoken  in  their 
defence,  effected  their  escape  from  Paris 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  debate,  and 
they  have  both  repaired  to  London. 
Cavaignac  is  said  to  have  expressed  his 
satisfaction  that  the  state  was  thus  relieved 
of  a  difficulty. 


On  the  6th  September  the  continuance 
of  the  state  of  siege  was  put  to  the  vote 
of  the  Assembly,  and  was  confirmed  by  a 
majority  of  529  to  140.  The  Assembly 
has  also  decided,  by  a  majority  of  584  to 
154,  that  it  shall  not  dissolve  it  until  after 
the  adoption  of  the  organic  laws  of  the 
intended  constitution. 

On  Sunday  the  I7th  elections  took  place 
for  three  vacancies  in  the  Assembly  for 
the  representation  of  Paris.  A  variety  of 
candidates  were  proposed  by  the  various 
parties  ;  but  an  astonishing  majority  of 
voices  has  declared  for  Louis  Napoleon 
Buonaparte.  His  votes  amount  to  11 9,7  52 ; 
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M.  Achille  Fould,  a  banker,  one  of  the 
Government  candidates,  is  returned  by 
78,891 ;  and  Raspail,  a  socialiflt,  by 66,963. 
Louis  Buonaparte  was  also  returned  for 
the  Oune  and  Yonne.  M.  Mol^  has  been 
elected  for  the  Gironde.  Altogether  the 
elements  of  confusion  appear  still  to  rise 
in  perpetual  antagonism.  The  popularity 
of  Cavaignac  is  much  on  the  decline. 

The  inauguration  of  the  remaining  prin- 
cipal branch  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
road of  France,  namely,  from   Lille   to 
Calais,  took  place  on  the  3rd  September. 
At  Bailleul,  at  Hazebronc,  and  St.  Omer, 
respectively,  the  progress  of  the  train  was 
suspended  for  some  time  to  admit  of  an 
exchange  of  compliments  between  the  au- 
thorities of  those  places  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the   railroad,   represented  by 
Baron  James  De  Rothschild.     At  Calais 
were  assembled   a  large  body  of  troops 
and  of  National  Guards,  the  authorities 
of  the  city  of  Calais,  deputations  from 
many  of  the  neighbouring  towns  and  dis- 
tricts,  and  even   from  Dover,    and   the 
clergy  in  considerable  numbers,  having  at 
their  head  the  yenerable  Cardinal  Latour 
O'Auvergnc,  Archbishop  of  Arras.     His 
Eminence,  a  man  of  80  years  of  age,  read 
in  a  firm  and  sonorous  voice  an  address 
to  his  flock,  in  which  he  alluded  to  the 
progress   of  science,   and   its   immediate 
benefit  for   Calais,   as   developed  in  the 
railroad  then  before  them.     This  event  is 
perhaps  the  only  one  that  could  rescue 
Calais  from  the  desertion  under  which  it 
has  suffered  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  town  will  be  much  benefited  by  the 
opening  of  the  shortest  and  pleasantest 
and  most  direct  line  of  communication 
with  Belgium  and  Germany  that  has  ever 
yet  been  established. 

ITALY. 

On  the  8th  Sept.  M.  Bastide  announced 
oflScially  to  the  National  Assembly  of 
France,  that  Austria  had  accepted  the 
mediation  of  France  and  England.  It  is 
stated  to  be  agreed  that  Venice  should  be 
maintained  in  8tat{i  quo — that  is,  provi- 
sionally free  of  an  Austrian  garrison. 

A  sanguinary  revolt  broke  out  at  Leg- 
horn on  the  2nd  and  3rd  Sept.  provoked 
by  proclamations  which  prohibited  the 
assemblage  of  more  than  three  persons  to- 
gether. A  young  man,  having  defaced 
one  of  those  proclamations,  was  wounded 
by  a  gendarme.  A  general  rising  imme- 
diately took  place,  and  a  conflict  ensued, 
which  continued  during  several  hoars,  and 
ended  to  the  advantage  of  the  mob,  the 
garrison  retiring  into  the  citidel.  On  the 
7th  the  barricades  had  been  removed,  and 
the  people  had  resumed  their  usual  indof  • 
trial  ooeupatioiia. 


An  expedition  for  the  inTtiion  of  Sicily 
sailed  firom  Naples  on  the  night  of  tlie 
30th  Aug.  It  consisted  of  20,000  men. 
The  Sicilians  had  determined  on  the  mott 
obstinate  resistance,  and  prevented  die 
invaders  from  landing.  For  two  days  tlie 
shower  of  incendiary  projectiles  did  not 
cease  to  fall  upon  Messina.  On  the  8th , 
the  Congreve  rockets  haying  set  fire  to 
different  quarters,  and  the  resistance  of 
the  inhabitants  appearing  to  have  come  to 
an  end,  the  Neapolitans  were  able,  with- 
out any  obstacle,  to  disembark  a  greet 
number  of  soldiers.  The  town  was  aban- 
doned, the  population  having  retired  in  c 
body  to  the  country.  Despatches  pnb- 
lished  in  the  Constitutional  Journal  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  announce  that  "  Messina  hu 
been  reinstated  under  the  law  of  its  legiti- 
mate sovereign,  after  a  desperate  defence 
of  two  days," 

DENMARK. 

On  the  26th  Aug.  an  armistice  between 
Denmark  and  Germany  was  definitirely 
concluded  at  Riel,  through  the  ezertione 
of  M.  Bellecourt,  the  agent  of  the  Frendi 
Republic,  and  the  intervention  of  Bfr. 
Cowley,  the  representative  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  duration  of  this  cessation  of 
arms  is  fixed  for  seven  months,  and  in  the 
interim  it  is  hoped  that  a  peace  will  be  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  just  claims  of  tlie 
belligerents. 

GERMANY. 

The  Frankfort  Parliament  came  to  a  de- 
cision on  the  16th  Sept.  reversing  a  vote 
of  a  few  days  previously,  which  had  well 
nigh  embroiled  the  old  Sovereigns  in  war. 
By  257  votes  against  236  they  determined 
no  longer  to  adjourn  the  ratification  of  tlie 
armistice  of  Malmoe,  and  invited  tlie 
Central  Administration  to  proceed  aa  soon 
as  possible  with  the  negotiations  for  a 
peace  with  Denmark.  This  is,  of  conrae, 
a  great  blow  to  the  "  left  '*  or  ultra-vision- 
ary party  ;  and  proved  the  precursor  of 
serious  ])opular  tumults,  which  almost 
took  the  shape  of  an  insurrection.  Ulti- 
mately, however,  the  militarv  prevailed; 
and  the  mob  was  put  down.  The  ministry 
subsequently  resigned,  and  M.  Dahlmann 
was  appointed  by  Archduke  John  of  Ana- 
tria  to  form  a  new  cabinet.  He  appears, 
however,  to  have  found  insuperable  ob« 
stacles  to  success.  In  the  Assembly,  on 
the  nth  Sept.  the  President  annoanced 
that  Herr  Dahlmann  had  relinquished  the 
hope  of  forming  a  ministry,  and  that  an- 
thority  for  the  purpose  had  been  trana- 
ferred  to  Herr  Herman,  the  second  vice- 
president  of  the  Assembly. 

More  recentiy,  the  peace  of  F^kfort 
has  been  disturbed  by  a  more  leriou  oat- 
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break.  On  the  18th  Sept.  the  Republicans 
arose,  and  attempted  to  attack  the  Parlia- 
ment, and,  being  opposed  by  the  Prussian 
and  Austrian  troops,  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  erect  barricades.  No  less  than 
23  of  these  formidable  bulwarks  obstructed 
the  passage  in  the  principal  streets.  The 
Archduke  proclaimed  martial  law,  and  all 
endeavours  to  pacify  the  insurgents  having 
proved  fruitless,  the  barricades  were  de- 
stroyed by  artillery,  involving  a  great  loss 
of  life,  which  included  the  Prince  Lich- 
nowski  and  Baron  Auerswald,  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Parliament. 

MECKLENBURO-8TRBLITZ. 

On  the  12th  of  August  last,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth-day  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  the  ceremony  of  the  christening  of 
the  infant  son  of  the  Hereditary  Grand 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg-Stre- 
litz  took  place  in  the  Palace  at  Strelitz,  in 
the  presence  of  the  relatives  of  the  illus- 
trious house,  a  large  assembly  of  the  no- 
bility, &c.  amongst  whom  were  the  Earl 
of  Westmoreland  and  Count  Kniphausen, 
the  Hanoverian  Minister  at  the  Court  of 
Berlin,  who  acted  as  proxy  for  the  King 
of  Hanover,  one  of  the  godfathers.  The 
Prince  was  held  at  the  font  by  his  grand- 
father, the  Grand  Duke.  The  sponsors 
were  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  the 
Queen  Dowager,  the  King  of  Hanover, 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Mecklenburg  -  Schwerin,  the  Grand 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg. Stre- 
litz, Duke  Gustavus  of  Schwerin,  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  The  names  of  the  Prince 
—  George  Adolphus  Frederic  Augustus 
Victor  Adelbert  Ernest  Gustavus  William 
Wellington. 

TURKEY. 

On  the  16th  August  a  very  destructive 
fire  occurred  at  Constantinople.  It  broke 
outinYemish  Iskelessi  (dried  fruit  bazaar), 
situated  between  the  two  bridges,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  which  bazaar 
was  the  Yagh  Kapan,  or  oil  dep6t,  and  on 
the  other  side,  towards  the  arsenal,  was 
an  immense  timber-yard,  the  greatest  in 
the  city,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  100 
feet  in  height,  and  500  in  breadth.  When 
the  whole  line  of  timber  was  one  blazing 
sheet  of  flame,  the  appearance  was  that  of 
one  burning  mass  of  liquefied  gold.  A 
compact  mass  of  shipping  was  moored  op- 
posite this  spot,  and  the  masting  of  several 
Turkish  vessels,  laden  with  oil,  wheat, 
and  timber,  soon  took  fire.  Notwithstand- 
ing great  efforts  were  made  to  prevent  its 
spreading  towards  the  hill,  on  which  stand 
the  mosque  of  Suleymanieh,  the  palaces 


of  several  vizirs,  and  other  extensive 
public  and  private  baildings,  with  their 
hanging  gardens  and  kiosks,  it  was  all  of 
no  avail.  At  length,  at  about  eleven  o'clock, 
the  pinnacle  of  one  of  the  minarets  of 
Suleymanieh,  on  the  extreme  height,  and 
fully  one  mile  from  the  scene  of  destruc- 
tion, caught  fire.  At  about  midnight  the 
conflagration  had  reached  Baluk  bazaar, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
new  bridge,  and  great  anxiety  was  enter- 
tained respecting  the  Drug  bazaar,  a 
splendid  building,  well  known  to  tourists. 
In  the  opposite  direction  it  had  reached 
the  Skemn^gelar,  and  was  proceeding  at 
a  rapid  rate  towards  the  Oun  Kapan,  near 
which  a  dreadful  destruction  of  life  oc- 
curred, and  it  is  said  that  upwards  of  20 
persons  perished.  At  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  fire  had  sensibly  abated  in  its 
violence  for  want  of  fuel,  and  at  about 
half-past  three  no  more  danger  was  an- 
ticipated. The  fire  has  consumed,  accord- 
ing to  a  detailed  estimate,  about  2500 
shops  and  500  houses ;  about  40  of  the 
latter  were  splendid  palaces  belonging  to 
the  Sheikul-Islam,  Moustapha  Pacha,  Said 
Pacha,  Irret  Pacha,  Hassan  Pacha,  and 
others  ;  in  addition  to  these  must  be  noted 
nineteen  khans,  seven  mosques,  four 
baths,  two  public  granaries,  15,000  barrels 
of  rice  belonging  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt, 
a  government  steam- mill  and  17  vessels, 
and  among  the  rest  an  Austrian  and  a 
Russian  vessel,  &c.  This  fire  exceedi 
that  of  Pera  two  months  back,  not  only  in 
the  extent,  but  in  the  value  of  the  objects 
destroyed.  The  damage  amounts,  on  the 
lowest  computation,  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  3,500,000/. 

AMERICA. 

A  destructive  fire  occurred  at  the  city  of 
Albany,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  on  the  17th  of  August.  Most  of 
the  commercial  portion  of  the  city,  with 
fifteen  or  twenty  densely-populated  streets 
and  squares,  were  in  five  hours  reduced  to 
ruins.  From  Herkimer-street,  where  the 
fire  broke  out,  to  Columbia-street,  where 
it  was  arrested,  the  distance  was  more  than 
half  a  mile.  The  ruins  covered  an  area 
of  200  acres,  every  foot  of  which  was 
densely  covered  with  buildings ;  there 
were  more  houses  upon  it  than  upon  any 
equal  space  in  the  city.  Four-fifths  of 
the  buildings  burnt  were  brick — most  of 
them  large  and  substantial  structures  j 
many  of  them  three  and  four  stories  high. 
The  latest  accounts  from  the  scene  of  the 
calamity  represent  that  439  valuable  houses 
were  destroyed :  besides  which,  1 1  tow 
boats,  between  40  anil^O  canal  boats,  1 
schooner,  and  2  floats  were  burnt  on  the 
water,  and  the  burning  wrecks  of  these 
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yessels  floating  against  the  Columbia-street 
bridge,  set  it  on  fire,  whence  the  conflagra- 
tion was  communicated  to  the  Columbia- 
street  market.  A  large  quantity  of  pro- 
duce, flour,  &c.  iu  warehouse,  was  like- 


wise consumed.  It  was  estiiiiated  that  vp- 
wards  of  twenty  lives  were  loit.  The  de- 
struction of  property  mmoimted  in  the 
aggregate  to  more  than  3,000,000  doUm, 
say  600,000/.  sterling. 


DOMESTIC   OCCURRENCES. 


THE  CHARTISTS. 

Aug,  28.  At  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  Greorge  Sneli,  Robert  Crowe,  John 
James  Bezer,  and  —  Bryson,  convicted 
of  sedition,  were  brought  up  for  judgment 
before  Baron  Piatt,  who  sentenced  them 
to  be  imprisoned  in  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion, for  two  years,  to  pay  a  fine  of  10/. 
each  to  the  Queen,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  their  imprisonment  to  enter  into  their 
own  recognizance  in  100/.  with  two  sure- 
ties in  50/.  each,  to  keep  the  peace  for 
Ave  years.  Bryson  was  sentenced  in  ad- 
dition to  pay  a  fine  of  20/. 

At  the  Assizes  at  Liverpool,  before 
Justice  Creswell,  Peter  Murray  M'Douall 
(commonly  called  Dr.  M'Douall)  was  put 
to  the  bar,  charged  with  sedition,  attend- 
ing an  unlawful  meeting,  and  riot.  The 
jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  on  all  the 
counts  of  the  indictment  except  those 
charging  conspiracy,  on  which  a  nolle 
prosequi  had  been  entered  by  the  Attorney- 
general.  His  lordship  said  the  prisoner 
had  lent  himself  for  hire  to  the  dissemina- 
tion of  sedition,  and  that  he  had  addressed 
ignorant  and  suffering  people  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  tumult,  sedition,  and 
armed  violence  ;  and  sentenced  him  to  be 
imprisoned  for  two  years. 

Auff,  28.  Messrs.  Pullen  and  Son  dis- 
posed, ''  by  order  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,*'  of  all  that  remained  of  Cop- 
land's China  Repository  in  Portugal 
Street,  formerly  old  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
Theatre.  This  was  the  third  theatre  on 
the  same  site,  and  originally  extended  as 
far  back  as  the  frontage  of  the  houses  on 
the  south  side  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields ; 
but  the  chief  entrance  was  in  Portugal 
Row  or  Portugal  Street,  because  the  south 
side  of  the  square  was  of  little  importance 
when  the  theatre  was  built,  and  Portugal 
Row  was,  what  it  long  continued  to  be,  a 
fashionable  place  of  residence.  We  may 
see  much  the  same  arrangement  in  Picca- 
dilly at  the  present  day  : — the  church  of 
St.  James's  (built  by  Wren)  presenting 
its  best  front  not  to  Piccadilly  (fi-om  which 
point  it  would  now  be  best  seen)  bnt  to 
Jermyn  Street,  then  a  fashionable  street, 
and  to  the  opening  into  the  still  fashion- 
able St.  James's  Square.  The  JInt  thea- 
10 


tre  was  originally  a  tennis  conrt,  coufwtad 
into  the  Duke's  Theatre  by  Sir  WiUiMB 
Davenant,  and  opened  in  the  spring  of 
1662,  with  new  scenes  and  decontioni — 
'*  being  the  first,"  says  old  Downca,  the 
prompter,  "  that  ere  were  introdoc'd  in 
England."      Whenever    Pepyi,    in    hit 
*'  Diary,"  mentions  the  Duke*t  Tlieatre, 
he  alludes  to  Lincoln's  Inn.    Here  BeU 
terton  became  distinguished ;  here  Charles 
II.  fell  in  love  with  Moll  Davies,  and  the 
last  Earl  of  Oxford  with  Betty  Daven- 
port ;  and  here  the  company  performed 
till  Nov.  9th,  1671,  when  they  remored 
to  Dorset  Gardens,  at  the  bottom  of  Salis- 
bury Square,  in  fleet  Street    Lincoln's 
Inn  Theatre  was  now  closed,  and  re- 
mained shut  till  the  26th  Feb.   1671-2 ; 
when  the  King's  Company  under  KUli- 
grew,  burnt  out  at  Drury  Lane>  played  in 
it  for  the  first  time,  Dryden  supplying  a 
new  prologue  for  the  occasion.   The  com- 
pany remained  here  till  the  26th  March, 
1G73-4,  when  they  returned  to  their  own 
locality  in  Drury  Lane ;  and  Davenant's 
deserted  theatre  became  for  twenty  jears 
more  a  tennis-court  again.     Such  is  the 
history  of  the  /irst  thestre.    The  teeond 
theatre  on  the  same  site  was  "  fitted  up 
from  a  tennis-court "  by  Congreve,  Bet- 
terton,  Mrs.  Barry  and  Mrs.  Bracegirdle, 
and  opened  on  the  30th  of  April,  1695, 
with   (first  time)   Congreve*s  comedy  of 
"  Love  for  Ix)ve."     Cibber  speaks  of  the 
house  as  "  but  small  and  poorly  fitted 
up,"  and  adds  in  another  place  that  the 
alterations  were  made  by  a  voluntary  sub- 
scription, "  mauy  people  of  quality  "  con- 
tributing twenty  and  some  forty  guineas 
a-piece  in  aid  of  the  general  expenses. 
Here  the  company  played  for  the  last  time 
on  the  31st  March,  1704-5 ;  and  then  re- 
moved to  Vanbrugh's  new  house  in  the 
Haymarket,  now  the  Opera  House,  where 
they  played  for  the  first  time  on  the  fol- 
lowing 9tli  of  April.    The  second  theatre 
was  occasionally  used  after  this  for  the- 
atrical   performances,    and  was    finally 
pulled  down  by  the  celebrated  Christopher 
Rich ;  and  the  third  theatre  on  the  same 
site  (the  house  sold  by  auction  on  Mon- 
day last)  opened  on  the  18th  December, 
1714.    Rich  had  died  a  few  weeks  before 
the  house  was  ready,  and  tiie  prolofiie  on 
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the  first  night  was  spoken  by  his  son 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  mourning.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  son  (John  Rich)  was  very 
great.  Here  he  introduced  pantomimes 
among  us  for  the  first  time,  playing  har- 
lequin himself,  and  achieving  a  reputation 
in  the  part  that  has  not  been  eclipsed. 
Here  Quin  played  all  his  celebrated  cha- 
racters. Here,  on  the  29th  Jan.  1727-8, 
"The  Beggars'  Opera"  was  originally 
brought  out ;  and  with  such  success  that 
it  was  acted  on  sixty-two  nights  in  one 
season,  and  occasioned  the  saying  that  it 
made  Gay  rich  and  Rich  gay.  Here 
Miss  Lavinia  Fenton,  the  original  Polly 
Peachum  of  the  piece,  won  the  heart  of 
the  Duke  of  Bolton,  whose  duchess  she 
subsequently  became ;  and  in  this,  the 
third  theatre  on  the  same  site.  Rich  re- 
mained till  his  removal,  7th  of  December, 
1732,  to  the  first  Covent  Garden  Thea- 
tre, so  called  in  the  modern  acceptation 
of  the  name.  The  house  was  subsequently 
leased  for  a  short  time  by  Giffard,  from 
Goodman^s  Fields  r  and  in  1756  it  was 
transformed  into  a  barrack  for  1 ,400  men. 
It  was  last  used  as  a  china  repository, 
and  is  now  taken  down  to  enlarge  the 
museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons.— Athenoium. 

Sefti.  5.  Immediately  after  the  proro- 
gation of  Parliament,  the  Queen  embarked 
at  Woolwich  for  Scotland,  accompanied 
by  Prince  Albeit,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  Princess  Royal,  Prince  Alfred,  See. 
The  squadron  arrived  in  Aberdeen  har- 
bour at  8  o'clock,  a.  m.  on  Thursday 
Sept.  7,  after  having  experienced  rather  a 
rough  passage  when  passing  the  Fame  is- 
lands. The  provost,  professors  of  the 
Marischal  College  and  University,  and 
magistrates  were  presented  to  the  Queen 
on -board  her  yacht,  and  were  received 
with  cordiality.  Prince  Albert  visited  the 
Dock,  the  Marischal  College,  and  the 
granite  polishing  works.  On  Friday 
morning  the  Queen  and  party  landed,  and 
proceeded  on  her  route  to  Balmoral  Cas- 
tle, their  place  of  sojourn  in  the  High- 
lands. On  the  14  th  her  Majesty  and 
Prince  Albert  were  present  at  a  gathering 
of  the  Highlanders  at  Invercauld  ;  and 
on  the  IGth  they  ascended  to  the  summit 
of  "  dark  Loch-na-Gar." 

BERKSHIRE. 

Auf/.  22.  The  new  Windsor  Railway, 
being  a  branch  of  the  South- Western,  ex- 
tending from  Richmond  to  Datchet,  was 
opened  to  the  public.  This  line  possesses 
features  of  much  interest,  almost  the 
whole  length  being  a  constant  changing 
scene  of  the  richest  landscape.  The  view 
of  Richmond  from  the  elevated  embank- 
ment at  Twickenham    is  very  beautiful ; 
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about  the  hitherto  sequestered  villages  of 
Feltham  and  Ashford  snug  farm-houses 
and  picturesque  cottages  open  on  the 
view,  which  is  terminated  by  the  rising 
and  wooded  grounds  skirting  Dorking  and 
Letherhead  on  the  one  side,  and  Harrow 
and  those  of  Buckinghamshire  on  the 
other,  while  the  river  Colne  gives  variety 
and  movement  to  the  landscape.  Catch- 
ing a  bird's-eye  view  of  Staines,  the  train 
makes  almost  direct  for  Wraysbury,  where 
the  view  extends  along  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  to  Windsor  Castle.  The  terminus 
is  the  High-street  of  Datchet,  within  ten 
minutes  walk  of  the  Castle,  through 
Windsor  Park. 

CAMBR1D6B8HIRB. 

Aug,  11.  A  new  church  at  Weiney  was 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich. 
It  is  designed  by  Buckler,  in  the  early- 
English  style,  and  built  of  Caen  stone. 
The  interior  is  fitted  up  with  open  seats, 
and  is  capable  of  holding  400  persons, 
with  a  gallery  at  the  west  end  for  120 
children.  The  pulpit  and  font  are  of 
stone  ;  the  former  beautiful  in  design  and 
workmanship.  The  Rector,  the  Rev.  W. 
Gale  Townley,  in  his  sermon  gave  a  sketch 
of  the  charities  by  which  he  and  his  co- 
feoffees  had  been  enabled  to  erect  the  new 
church,  a  large  school  room,  and  alms- 
houses for  six  poor  widows,  the  whole  at  a 
cost  of  not  less  than  4,000/.  He  pre- 
sented an  east  window  painted  by  Wilms- 
hurst ;  the  centre  compartment  repre- 
sents Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity;  the 
Queen's  arms,  and  the  arms  of  East 
Anglia,  with  the  rose  and  portcullis,  being 
introduced  in  the  side  lights. 

Another  new  stained-glass  window,  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Wailes,  has  been  put  up  in 
Ely  Cathedral :  it  depicts  the  leading 
traits  of  the  life  of  the  Venerable  Bede. 

CORNWALL. 

July  20.  The  new  church  of  St. 
Michael's,  BaldiUf  in  Kea,  built  through 
the  munificence  of  the  Earl  of  Falmouth, 
was  consecrated  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
the  diocese.  The  east  window  is  from  the 
manufactory  of  Mr.  Beer  of  Exeter.  It 
has  three  lights  and  is  filled  with  stained 
glass.  On  a  diaper  ground  are  roses  and 
fieurs-de-lis,  and  a  trefoil  border ;  and  in 
the  centre  light  is  a  cross  of  ruby  colour, 
jewelled,  bearing  the  label  I.H.S.  At  the 
base  of  the  window  are  the  words — **  We 
praise  thee,  we  bless  thee,  we  worship 
thee." 

DORSET. 

The  parish  church  of  Moreton  has  un- 
dergone extensive  alterations  and  addi- 
tions from  designs  by  Mr.  H.  Barnes,  of 
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Dorchester,  architect.  Thete  consUt  of  a 
new  porch  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave, 
a  carved  stone  altar-screen  with  Purbeck 
marble  steps,  stone  columns  with  foliated 
capitals,  ribbed  ceilings  with  carved  bosses 
and  corbels,  a  carved  font,  an  oak  pulpit, 
reading-desk,  and  screens.  The  floors  of 
the  chancel,  aisles,  and  porches  are  laid 
with  encaustic  tiles.  The  roof  of  the 
chancel  and  the  recesses  for  the  creed,  &c. 
are  emblazoned  in  colours  and  gold.  The 
whole  of  the  windows  have  been  filled  with 
painted  glass  by  Williment,  the  chancel 
windows  having  full-length  figures,  repre- 
senting the  crucifixion,  apostles,  &c. 

Avg,  f).  The  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
at  Hilfieldf  was  re-opened,  and  the  chan- 
cel and  burying-ground  consecrated  by 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  The  church 
has  been  restored,  and  a  new  chancel 
added,  the  whole  in  the  Geometrical  De- 
corated style,  and  furnished  with  font, 
pulpit,  lectrrn,  and  stalls  complete;  an 
open  roof  to  the  chancel,  and  which  is 
also  paved  with  Minton's  tiles,  a  new  bell 
turret  over  the  chancel  end,  and  the  roof 
covered  with  stone  tile,  and  carved-crested 
ridge.  The  architect  is  Mr.  R.  I.  Withers, 
of  Sherborne. 

DURHAM. 

Aug,  2^.  A  fatal  coal-pit  explosion  took 
place  at  the  Murion  New  Waining  Col- 
liery, near  Seahani  harbour,  by  which 
fourteen  lives  have  been  sacrificed,  and 
many  others  seriously  hurt.  The  pit  was 
the  property  of  Messrs.  Braddlyeand  Co. 
and  was  considered  to  be  as  well  ventilated 
as  any  in  the  district.  The  catastrophe  is 
8U))posed  to  have  bet^n  caused  by  what  is 
called  a  blow  or  jet  of  hydrogen  gas  issuing 
from  a  fissure  in  the  conl,  and  igniting  at 
one  of  the  candles  where  the  unfortunate 
men  were  at  work. 

HAMFSniRE. 

Trinity  Church,  Ryde,  has  been  re- 
cently enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a 
transept,  containing  about  110  sittings;  the 
.')00  free  seats  pre\-iously  intended  for  the 
poor  had  been  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
rich,  for  too  many  of  the  wealthy  frequent- 
ing watering-places  avail  thcnnselves  of  the 
free  scats  intended  for  the  local  poor.  The 
incumbent  has,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
incurred  the  expense  of  this  enlargement, 
which  exceeds  riOO/. 

KENT. 

Auff.  Hi.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury consecrated  the  new  Church  of  St. 
Margaret's,  Valding^  in  the  presence  of  a 


very  Urge  aiMmUagt  of  deifj  and 
gentry.  The  Rev.  R.  L.  Roe,  BLA.  of 
Christ*s  Collage,  Cmmbridge,  wu  lircmcd 
to  the  Perpetiul  Curacy. 

LANCA8HI1LK. 

Aug,  5.  The  new  church  at  FFolMoi 
Afoor  was  consecrated  by  the  Lord  Biahap 
of  Manchester.  On  Monday  the  7tli  hia 
Lordship  consecrated  the  new  church  of 
St.  Peter,  at  Waladen.  The  site  wu  nvoa 
by  Mr.  Crouley,  late  P.6.M.  of  the  ne^ 
masons  of  the  province,  and  the  tower  and 
spire  have  been  boilt  at  the  ezpenfe  of  the 
masonic  body  in  East  Lancaahire.  TIm 
remaining  funds  have  been  railed  by  nb- 
scription.  Out  of  them  an  endowment  of 
about  150/.  per  annum  has  been  ict  apart. 
All  the  sittings  are  to  be  free. 

AiLg.  9.  The  new  church  bnilt  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  Saybrd,  at  an  im» 
mense  cost,  was  opened  under  the  dedi* 
cation  of  St.  John,  when  Bishop  Brown, 
vicar  apostolic  of  Uie  lAooashire  diitriet, 
celebrated  pontifical  high  masi,  •— tittiil 
by  Bishop  Briggs,  vicar  apoitdlie  of  the 
York  district.  Dr.  Wareing,  yicar  apo^ 
tolic  of  the  eastern  district,  Dr.  Wiaeman, 
bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Brown,  vicar  ^hm- 
tolic  of  Wales,  Dr.  Morria,  and  oiUier 
dignitaries,  together  with  two  hundred  of 
the  Catholic  clergy.  After  the  eeremonj 
a  lunch  was  given  at  the  Town-hall,  SaUbnC 

XRKLANO. 

On  the  li^th  Sept.  fresh  diitnrbanoee 
broke  out  at  Carrick-on-Soir,  in  the  south 
of  Ireland,  not,  indeed,  of  every  alarming 
character,  but  suffidently  serious  to  keep 
the  whole  country  in  an  agitated  and 
feverish  state,  and  to  show  the  disaffection 
of  the  mass  of  the  population,  and  the  im* 
))robability  that  they  will  settle  down  to 
pursuits  of  industry  unless  determined 
measures  are  taken  for  the  preservation  of 
order  and  the  prevention  of  outrage. 
Tliere  has  been  in  this  rising,  as  in  the 
former  one,  an  attack  on  the  police-8tatioii« 
attended  with  the  same  results  as  before. 
Six  officers  defeated  a  large  body  of  the 
rebels,  who  retreated  after  a  few  ronnda 
had  been  fired  upon  them,  leaving  two  or 
three  of  their  number  dead  on  the  field. 

The  Premier,  accompanied  by  Lady  John 
Ilussell,  has  paid  a  visit  to  Ireland,  and  baa 
been  entertained  by  the  Lord- Lieutenant 
at  the  Vice.  Regal  Lodge.  The  motiTCB 
which  suggested  the  visit  are  left  to  the 
imagination  of  the  public.  He  went  one 
day  to  view  the  estate  of  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  at  Ardsallagh,  inthe  eo. 
Meath. 
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PROMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,  &c. 


Gazitts  Promotions. 

Aug.  80.  Henry  Stanhope  Illing^worth,  esq. 
of  Arling^on-st.  to  be  Apothecary  to  H.  R.  H. 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  vice  Moore,  resigned. 

St^.  1.  James  Horsfield  Peters,  esq.  to  be 
Assistant  Judge  and  Master  of  the  Rolls  for 
Prince  Edward  Island.— Charles  Bell,  esq.  to 
be  Surveyor-General;  Murrell  Robinson  Ro- 
binson, esq.  to  be  First  Assistant-Surveyor- 
General  ;  and  George  Montagu,  esq.  to  be  Se* 
cond  Assistant-Surveyor-General,  for  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

Sept.  4.  The  Marquess  of  Breadalbane 
sworn  of  the  Privy  Council. 

Sept,  5.  John  Marquess  of  Breadalbane, 
K.T.  to  be  Lord  Chamberlain  of  Her  Migesty's 
Household,  vice  Earl  Spencer.— Capt.  Sir  W. 
O.  Pell  to  be  Rear-Admiral  of  the  Blue.— Lan- 
cashire Hussars.  Sir  J.  Gerard,  Bart,  to  be 
Major  Commandant. 

Sept,  11.  Bedfordshire  Militia,  Lient.-Col. 
R.  T.  Gilpin  to  be  Colonel ;  Major  W.  B.  Hig- 

S'ns  to  be  Lieut.-Col. — Northumbeiiand  and 
ewcastie  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  Sir  M.  W.  Rid- 
ley, Bart,  to  be  Major. 

Sept.  12.  25th  Foot,  brevet  Lieut.-Col.  J.  J. 
Hollis  to  be  Lieut. -Colonel;  brevet  Major  A. 
A.  Barnes  to  be  Major.— 61st  Foot,  Lient.-Gen. 
H.  Fraser,  C.B.  from  83d  Foot  to  be  ColoneL— 
8Sd  Foot,  Major-Gen.  Sir F. Stovin,  KC.B. and 
K.C.M.G.  to  be  Colonel.- Unattached,  brevet 
Lieut-Col.  Sir  J.  S.  Lillie  to  be  Lieut.-Col. ; 
brevet  Lieut.-Col.  A.  J.  Cloete  (Deputy-Qoar- 
termaster-Genera),  Cape  of  Good  Hope)  to  be 
Major.— Brevet,  Lieut.  H.  B.  fidwardes,  of  the 
1st  European  Fusiliers  on  the  Bengal  Esta- 
blishment, to  have  the  local  rank  of  Major  in 
the  Lahore  territories. 

Sept.  15.  Colonel  Henry  Somerset,  of  the 
Corps  of  Cai)e  Mounted  Riflemen,  Lieut  -Col, 
Abraham  Josias  Cloete,Deputy-Quartermaster- 
General  to  the  Forres  at  the  Cape,  and  Lient.- 
Col.  George  Henry  Mackinnon,  Unattached,  to 
be  Companions  of  the  Bath. — Brevet,  to  be 
Lieut. -Colonels  in  the  Army,  Majors  H.  K. 
Storks,  half-pay  Unatt. ;  T.  C.  Smith,  half-pay 
Uoatt. :  W.  Sutton,  Cape  Mounted  Riflemen  ; 
Sir  H.  Darell,  Bart.  7th  Dragoon  Guards  ;  and 
G.  T.  C.  Napier.  Cape  Mounted  Riflemen.— To 
be  Majors  in  the  Armv,  Capts.  G.  A.  Dum- 
ford,  27th  Foot ;  W.  G.  Scott,  91st  Foot :  John 
AValpole,  Royal  Engineers;  C.  H.  Burnaby, 
Roval  Artillery ;  T.  Donovan,  Cape  Mounted 
Riflemen;  C.  Seagram,  45th  Foot;  St.  J.  T. 
Browne,  Royal  ArUllery;  C.  A.  F.  Berkeley, 
Scots  Fusilier  Guards ;  W.  Hogge,  7th  Dragoon 
Guards ;  C.  L.  B.  Maitlacd,  1st  or  Grenadier 
Reginjent  of  Foot  Guards ;  C.  C.  Young,  Rox-al 
Artillery ;  and  J.  J.  Bissett,  Cai)e  Mounted  Ri- 
flemen. 

Sept.  19.  Royal  Horse  G  uards,  brevet  Major 
the  Hon.  G.  C.  W.  Forester  to  be  Major,  with 
the  rank  of  Lieut.-Col.  in  the  army.— 9th  Foot, 
brevet  Major  A.  Borton  to  be  Major. — 16th 
Foot,  Capt.  A.  Maxwell  to  be  Major— 50th  Foot, 
brevet  Lieut.-Col.  P.  J.  Petit  to  be  Lieut.-Col. ; 
brevet  Major  W.  L.  Tudor  to  be  Major.— Bre- 
vet, Lieut.-Col.  H.  Bristow,  half-pay  88th  Foot, 
to  be  Colonel  in  the  army;  Capt.  F.  C.  Cotton, 
Madras  Eug.  to  be  Major  in  the  East  Indies. 

Sept.  23.  Lord  Ashley  and  Edwin  Chadwick. 
esq.  C.B.  to  be  Members  of  the  General  Boani 
of  Health. 

Sept.  26.  6th  Foot,  brevet  Lieut.-Col.  John 
Stuart,  from  57th  Foot,  to  be  Major,  Hc^  Major 
T.  S.  Powell,  who  exchanges. 


Nayax.  Promotions. 

To  he  Cap/a<iw,— Francis  Scott,  Wm.  Ratt- 
cliflTe. 

To  he  CotMiiuiiufer#,— Charies  J.  F.  Ewart, 
James  A.  St.  Leger. 

AppointmentBt—CoxamtLiAtT  James  B.  West 
to  the  Southampton  50,  flag-ship  at  the  C^>e ; 
Lieut,  and  Commander  T.  C.  Herbert  to  the 
Mohawk;  Lieut.  J.  C.  Sicklemore  to  command 
the  revenue  cruiser  Victoria.— Rev.  David  Car- 
son to  be  Chaplain  of  the  Howe  120.— W.  Lind- 
say, M.D.  to  be  chief  medical  oflker  of  Malta 
hospital. 


Member*  returned  to  terve  in  Parliament, 

Bo//(m.— Stephen  Blair,  esq. 

Chettenkam,-^.  L.  GranTille  Berkeley,  esq. 

iJenBy.— Lawrence  Heyworth,  esq.  and  Bli- 
chael  Tjiomas  Bass,  esq. 

Leicester,  — John  Ems,  esq.  and  Richard 
Harris,  esq. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Trower,  to  be  Bishop  of  Glasgow 

and  Galloway. 
Rev.  S.  Hinde,  D.D.  to  be  Dean  of  Carlisle. 
Rev.  W.  North,  to  be  a  Preb.  of  St.  David's. 
Rev.  H.  Fearon,  to  be  an  Hon.  Canon  of  Pe- 
terborough. 
Rev.  H .  Tacey,  to  be  an  Hon.  Canon  of  Norwich. 
Rev.  W.  Alford,  Drayton  Langport  P.C.  Som. 
Rev.  A.  Anderson,  Culborne  K.  Somerset. 
Rev.  J.  C.  Andrew,  St.  Michael  P.C.  Oxford. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Ayre.St.  Barnabas  P.C.  S.  Lambeth. 
Rev.  H.  T.  Baines,  Rosland  (Ulverston)  P.C. 

Lancashire. 
Rev.  T.  D.  Bernard,  Terling  V.  Essex. 
Rev.  W.  Biscoe,  Homington  P.C.  Wilts. 
Rev.  C.  Boutell,  Litcham,  with  East  and  West 

Lexham,  R  Norfolk. 
Rev.  J.  Boyce,  Old  Cleeve  V.  Som. 
Rev.  A.  L.  Broomhead,  Winwick  R.  N'pnsh. 
Rev.  C.  P.  Burney,   Bishop's  Wickham   R. 

Essex. 
Rev.  W.  Carter,  Burythorpe  R.  Yorksh. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Cartwright,  Butcombe  R.  Som. 
Rev.  J .  S.  Coles,  Barrington  P.C.  Somerset. 
Rev.  E.  Davys,  St.  Martin  V.  Stamford. 
Hon.  and  Rev.  L.  Denman,  Washington  R. 

Durham. 
Rev.  T.  Drosier,  (>>lebrooke  V.  Devon. 
Rev.    W.    M.   Du    Pr^,  St.  Margaret's  P.C. 

Brighton. 
Rev.  A.  G.  Dumford,  Hindolveston  V.  Norf. 
Rev.  S.  Gambler,  Sandgate  PC.  Kent. 
Rev.  R.  Gough,  Grinsdale  P.C.  Cumberland. 
Rev.  M.  J.  Green,  Winterbome  Abbas  with 

Steepleton  R.  Dorset. 
Rev.  W.  W.  Grifliths,  St.  John  the  Evangelist 

P.C.  Brecon. 
Rev.  W.  Hayes,  St.  Peter's,  Sandbacfa,  P.C. 

Cheshire. 
Rev.  G.  Hills,  St.  Nicholas  P.C.  Yarmouth. 
Rev.  W.  Hyde,  Donyatt  R.  Somerset. 
Rev.  R.  Jones,  Meylityme  R.  Carm. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Kendall,  Treoeglos  with  Warbston 

V  Cornwall. 
Rev.  R.  H.  Kirby,  Taddingtou  P.C.  Derbysh. 
Rev.  R.  L.  Koe,  St.  Margaret  Yalding  P.C. 

Kent. 
Rev.  F.  Pitman,  Iddesleigh  R.  Devoid. 
Rev.  H.  R.  Pitman,  Basford  V.  Notts. 
Rev.  J.  Postlethwaite,  Tasley  R.  Shropshire^ 
Rer.  C.  Potcfaett,  Manthorpe  P.&  Uac 
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Rev.  G.  Kawlinsun,  Bothanisall  1\C.  Nott:i. 
Rev.  K.  A.  Sandford,  Abbotsliani  V.  Devon. 
Rev.  W.  El.  Self,  Lytlmm  P  C.  l^ncashire. 
Ri>v.  J.  Simpson,  the  New  Church,  Kent-St. 

P.O.  South  wark. 
Rev.  J.  Slater,  Otterford  P.C  Somerset. 
Rev.  A.  1).  Spry,  Shouldhani  P.(^  Norfolk. 
Rev.  R.  Walker,  Culham  V.  Berks. 
Rev.  S.  H.  Warner,  Little  Crcbsingliani  R.  Norf. 
Rev.  W.  Webb,  Winston  R.  Durham. 
Rev.  B.  Whitelock,  (Jroombridi^e  P.C.  Kent. 
Rev.  K.  Williams,  Clynno^  V.  Carni. 
Rev.  A.  L.  Winter,  Oare,  Faversham,  P.C.  Kent* 


[Oct. 


Abdy,  e«j.  M.P.  a  son. 80.    At  i^^terlcT 

House,  MiHsenden,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  N. 
Alves,  a  dau. 


Chaplains. 

Rev.  A.  G.  Cornwall,  to  Her  Majesty. 
Rev.  J.  P.  Eden,  to  Bishop  of  Durham. 


Civil  Prk ferments. 

Benj.  Chandler,  esq.  citizen  and  ironmon|;er, 
and  Starling  Benson,  i-s(i.  citizen  and  draper, 
elected  Sherifls  of  l>ondon  and  Middlesex. 

Rev.  F.  J.  Gru^en,  M.A.  to  l>e  Head  Master 
of  the  Grammar  School,  Pocklin^^ton,  Yorksh. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Marsland,  to  be  Master  of  the 
Grammar  School,  Totnes.  Devon. 

Rev.  J.  Penny,  to  be  Head  Master  of  the  Mil- 
ton Abbas  Free  Grammar  School,  Blandford. 

Mr.  Barry  to  be  Chief  Commissioner  to  carry 
out  the  new  fishery  laws  in  Ireland— salary 
1500/.  a  year.— Mr.  Fenncll  Assistant  Com- 
missioner, at  500/.  a  year. 


BIRTHS. 

Jnit/  31.  At  Huntinjrford,  Upper  Canadi, 
the  wife  of  Henry  Huutint^ford,  esq.  a  dau. 

jMff.  28.  At  Ardpatrick  House,  Argyleshire, 
the  wife  of  Robert  Jas.  Hi'bden,es(|.  a  dau. — 
31.  At  Woolwich,  Mrs.  G.  A!>hley  Maude,  a 
son.  — At  Kirhy-hall,  Kent,  the  wife  of  Rev. 
Henry  lUirvill  Ka.shleifrhi  M.A.  a  son. 

fieut.  I.  At  Hurworth-ffranpe,  the  wife  of 
Mark  ()rd,  e.«»q.  a  son. In  Great  Cumber- 
land-place, the  wife  of  Alfred  Bowyer  Smyth. 

esq.  a  dau. At  Hengwrt,  North  Wales,  the 

wife  of  the  Ri;;ht  Hon.  Lord  Cochrane,  a  dau. 

2.  At  Polesden,  the  wife  of  Joseph  Bonsor, 

esq.  a  son. 3.    At  Shelliii^ford  Rector>-,  the 

wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry  R.  Du  Pre,  a  son 

4.  In  Wyndham-place,  the  wife  of  B.  B.  Wil- 
liams, esq.  of  Caversham  House,  Oxon,  a  dau. 

fi.    At  Leasam  House,  the  wife  of  E.  B. 

Curteis,  esq.  a  dau. In  Eaton-nlacc,  the 

wife  of  Sir  Joseph  Hawley,  liart.  a  dau. At 

Norland-snuare,  Notting-hill,  the  wife  of  Co- 

myns  Rowland  Berkeley,  esq.  a  dau. 7.    At 

Liverpool,  the  wife  of  Adam  bteuart  Gladstone, 

esq.  a  <hiu. At  Fulham,  Mrs.  (Miarles  Wal- 

pole,  a  son At  Grey  Abbey,  Down, Ireland, 

the  iiady  Charlotte  Montjfoniery,  a  son. 9. 

At  MuKwrllhill,  Hornsey,  Mrs.  K.  L.  .Mor^^an, 

a  dau. II.    At  Purbro<)k-lod|?e,  Hants,  the 

wife  of  Stephen  Winkworth,  esq.  a  son. At 

New  Hailes,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Coventry,  a  dau. 

12.    At  ]>own  Ampney  House,  Glouc-  the 

wife  of  (^pt.  (Charles  Talbot.  R.N.  of  twin  daus. 

At  Clitton,  the  wife  of  Majur-Gen.  Whish, 

a  son. 13.  In  (ireat  Geonje-street,  West- 
minster, Mrs.  Lefroy,  a  son— 15.  In  Berke- 
lcy-s<|uare,  Mrs.  Humphrey  St.  John  Mildmay, 

a  dau. At  itrighton,  the  wife  of  the  Hon. 

Charles  Hanbury  Tracy,  a  8(m. In  F^aton- 

place,  the  wife  of  (>ipt.  John  Pownall  Bastanl, 

a  dau. At  Oldbury-hall,  the  wife  of  John 

Hardy,  jun.  esq.  a  mm  ntul  heir. 16.    At 

Dublin,  the  wile  of  .Major  Daubeney,  C.B.  55th 
Foot,  a  dau. In  Great  Geonce-street,  West- 
minster, the  wife  of  William  Pole,  es<|.  a  dau. 
-—10.    At  Alby ntf,  t he  wifu  of  'rhomas  Neville 


MARRIAGES. 

July  18.  At  Nettlecombc,  the  Rev.  John 
Crosier  UUliard,  M.A.  eldest  son  of  the 
late  N.  C.  HillianI,  esq.  of  Gray*s-ino,  to 
Mary  St.  Alban,  youufc^st  dau.  of  the  Rer.  O. 

B.  Jermyn,  LL.D. At  Ysceifior.  Flintshire. 

the  Rev.  Robert  Owen  Burton,  M.A.  Incam- 
bent  of  Berse  Dreliucoart,  and  eldest  son  of 
John  Burton,  est],  of  Miners  Hall,  Denbiglish. 
to  Jane-Wynne,  second  dan.  of  the  Rer.  Row- 
land Williams,  Rector  of  Ysceifios,  mud  Canon 
of  St.  Asaph. At  Bath,  the  Rev.  George  Ed- 
ward Murrajfj  Rector  of  Southfleet,  Kent, 
eldest  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  to  l^e- 
lope- Frances-  Elizabeth- Pemberton,    yoaofest 

dau.   of  Brigr.-Gen.   Aastin,   K.C.T.8. At 

Caton,  Robert  Latrc,  esq.  of  the  Larches,  near 
IVeston,  to  Eliza,  eUlest  dau.  of  John  Drink- 
water,  esr|.  of  Moorplat.  near  Lancsster.^^ 
At  Norwich,  the  Rev.  Henry  Tkmom,  to  Jsne- 
Ashfield,  fourth  dau.  of  the  Rev.  George 
Carter,  Minor  Canon,  and  Vicar  of  Trowse- 

with-Lakenham,  Norwich. At  St.  Mary's, 

Battersea,  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Hanitan,  to 
Isabella,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Henry  Thornton, 

esq.  M.P. At  Slapton,  Richanl  Paige TYtefter, 

esq.  of  Start,  to  Arabella-Edwards,  only  dan. 
of  the  late  Samuel  Cornish,  esq.  of  Stancombc. 

.\t  Staple^rove,  Somerset,  Geor|^  I'ardoe, 

es(|.  of  Paifpnton,  to  Emma-Selina.  eldest  dan. 
of  the  late  William  Featherstone,  esq.  of  Wivo- 

liscombe. At  Hamblcdon,  Capt.  H.  Larle, 

Bombay  Anny,  third  son  of  the  late  Capt.  Sir 
Thomas  Lavie,  K.C.B.  R.N.  to  Fanny,  only 
child  of  G.  H.  Jones,  esq.  M.D.  of  Ashling 

House.  Hants. At  Ilepple,  Kent,  the  Rev. 

Wni.  Francis  liarriton.  B.D.  Fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen coll.  Oxford,  and  Rector  of  Wiuterboume 
Bassctt.  Wilts,  to  Catharine-Maria,  dau.  of  J. 

B.  Sladen.  esq.  of  Repple  Court. At  Mld- 

dletoii,  Essex,  the  Rev.  Jas.  Skinner,  M.A. 
Fellow  of  the  University  of  Durham,  and  act- 
inu:  Chaplain  to  her  Majesty's  forces  at  Corfki, 
to'Aznes,  second  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Oliver  Ray. 
mond,  LL.B.  Rector  of  Middleton,  and  Vicar 

of  Bulmer-with-Belchamp. At  Leaminrton, 

John  vVyshford  WUe,  esq.  of  Clayton  Hall, 
Staffbrdsh.  to  Anna-Mary,  second  dan.  of  the 
late  Rev.  Lewis  Way,  of  Stanstead  i>ark,Snssex. 

19.  At  St.  Gcoivc's,  Uloomsbury,  Lewis 
Hippolvtus  Joseph  Tonma,  esii.  to  Mary-Ann, 

eldest  uau.  of  the  late  Charles  Dibdin,  esq. 

At  Marylebonc,  Dr.  R.  G.  LaM<ishM.O.,r.R.S. 
Fellow  of  Kinr's  Coll.  Cambridge,  to  Slisa- 
beth,   eldest  dau.   of  George  u)ttam,  esq. 

Manor    House,  St.   John's    Wood. At  St. 

G<>orc^e'8,  llanover-sq.  William  Brand,  esu.  of 
Edinburj^h,  tr>  Eleanor- Bruce,  voungest  aan. 

of  the   late  Capt.    Bruce  Mitchell. At  St. 

Mary's,  Bryanston-sq.  the  Rev.  liniwnlow 
XJnitUindy  M.A.  son  of  the  Rev.C.  D.  Maitland. 
of  Rri^hton,  to  Josephine,  fourth  dau.  of  Alex- 
ander Erskine,  estf.  of  Bryanston-sq.  and  Bal- 

liall,  Forfarfsh. AtMadron,  near  J*enianee, 

Walter  Bortnte,  ok\.  of  Larij^an,  to  Cathe- 
rine-Anne, youngest  dau.  of  Thomas  Bolitho, 

e^Ml.  of  the  CoomTie.  Cornwall. At  Fittleton, 

Wilts,  Charles  Stuart  Harrit,  esq.  of  Bud- 
leiKli  Salterton,  to  (Uitherine-Jane,  younger 

dau.  of  the  late  Major  Vowell,  8ftth  Foot. At 

Osmotherley,  Yorksh.  the  Rev.  William  Hilton 
IlutrhiMOHt  of  Wevcrliam,  Chesh.  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Teasdale  Hutchinson,  esq.  of 
(irasstield  House,  Yorksh.  to  FJixabclh,  thini 
dau.  of  Roliert  Haynes,  cm|.  of  Thimhieby 
liCNlfre.— At  St.  Geunce's  llanover-sq.  Thurlow 
DotcUng,  esq.  eldest  son  of  the  late  CB|>t. 
Dowling,  to  Charlotte-Baxet,  aecvod  duu  of 
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John  Henry  Dunn,  esq.  of  Hertford-st. At 

Dover,  Richard  Phelips^  esq.  R.  Art.  and  bro- 
ther of  W.  Phelips,  esq.  of  Montacate,  Somer- 
set, to  Charlotte-Frances,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Joseph  Delafield,  esq.  of  Bryanston-sq. 

ao.  At  St.  James's,  Westminster,  Gerard 
W.  Lydekkeft  esq.  M.A .  and  barrister-at-law, 
to  Martha-Margaret,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Thomas  Peake,  Serjeant-at-Law. — At  Stepney, 
the  Rev.  Richard  Pamell,  Curate  of  St.  Tho- 
mas's, Stepney,  to  Mary-Ann,  only  dau.  of  the 

late  Capt.  George  Smyth. At  Bath,  Joseph 

Todd,  esq.  of  Moulsey-park,  Surrey,  to  Frances- 
Ann,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  George  Bythesea,  of 

Bath ,  late  rector  of  Freshford. At  Cheshunt, 

Herts,  Francis  Tilden,  esq.  son  of  the  late 
John  Tilden,  of  Ifield-court,  Kent,  to  Susan- 
nah, dau.  of  the  late  Edgington  Fulton,  esq.  of 

Finchley. At  Woodbury  Salterton,  the  Rev. 

John  Thorny  croft  J  of  Thornycroft  Hall^Chesh. 
to  Charlotte-Blanche,  of  Greendale,  third  dau. 
of  John   Beaumont   Swete,   esq.   of  Oxton. 

Devon. At  Portstewart,  Capt.  George  James 

Montgomery.  Hon.  East  India  Company's 
Serv.  second  son  of  the  late  W.  R.  Montgo- 
mery, of  Ceylon  Civil  Serv.  to  Julia-Mary, 
third  dau.  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Charles 
Douglas,  of  Earls  Gift,  Tyrone. At  Beacons- 
field,  John  Rennief  esq.  of  Auchinloch,  La- 
narksh.  to  Susanna,  third  dau.  of  the  Rev. 

John  Gould,  B.D.  Rector  of  Beaconsfield. 

At  York,  W.  H.  Gordon,  esty.  Lieut.  Wallalla- 
jab  Light  Dragoons,  son  of  Lieut.-Col.  Gordon, 
of  Dancsbury  Park,  to  Frances,  youngest  dan. 

of  Thomas  Wright,  esq.  of  Sunderland. 

At  St.  Marylebone,  Robert  Ladbroke  Day, 
Capt.  85th  Light  Inf.  second  son  of  Charles 
Day,  of  Southampton,  esq.  to  Louisa,  youngest 
dau.  of  Joseph  Keid,  esq.  of  Cornwall-terr. 

Regent 's-park. At  Rye,  Sussex,  the  Rev. 

Francis  Procter,  Vicar  of  Witton,  Norfolk,  to 
Margaret,  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Mervon, 

esq. At  St.  George's  Hanover-sq.  Viscount 

Dupplin,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  to 
Lady  Blanche    Somerset,  third  dau.  of  the 

Duke  of  Beaufort. At  St.  Mary's,  Islington, 

James  Bethell,  esq.  of  Connaught-pl.  West, 
Hyde  Park,  to  Sarah-Cross,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Valentine  Smedley,  esq.  of  Highbury-pl. 

21.  At  Tor,  William  Clarke,  esq.  of  Gos- 
wald,  Torquay,  late  26th  Regt.  to  Mary,  widow 

of  Sir  John   Edw.  Honeywood,  Bart. At 

Milton,  William  Hamilton  Uohkirk,  esq.  M.D. 
to  Louisa- Margaretta,  second  dau.  of  the  Hon. 
Charles  Hensley.  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

22.  At  St.  Jonn's,  Paddington,  Mr.  Junius 
Auc^ustus  Davie*,  son  of  the  late  Qipt.  Davies, 
to  tIenrietta-Augiista,  dau.  of  Mr.  John  Wor- 
rell, of  Hunter-st.  Brunswick-sq. At  Hur- 
dle, near  Lymington,  Hants,  Thomas  Edward 
tSymond*,  Comm.  R.N.  of  Exmouth,  Devon, 
eldest  son  of  llear-Adm.  Symonds,  of  Ycatton 
Jlordle,  Hants,  to  Anne- Frances,  only  child  of 
the  late  John  Georce  Schweitzer,  esq.  of  South- 
all,  Middlesex,  and  widow  of  the  Rev.  Nicholas 

Tindal,  of  Sandhurst,  Gloucestersh. At  St. 

John's,  Paddington,  Sir  William  White,  of 
Finchley,  to  Sarah,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Richard  Johnson  Lockett,  esq.  of  Maccles- 
field.  At  St.  Pancras,    Newton    Cropland, 

esq.  of  Blackheath  to  Camilla-Dufour,   only 

dau.  of  the  late  William  Toulmin,  esq. 

At  Lee,  Kent,  John  Simon,  esq.  of  Lancaster- 
pi.  Strand,  to  Jane,  dau.  of  M.  D.  O'Mcara, 
esq.  and  grand-dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Bea- 
mish, Rector  of  Castletown,  Cork. At  St. 

John's,  Hampstead,  James  Robinton,  esq.  of 
St.  John's  Wood  I'ark,  to  Ellen,  second  dau.  of 
the  late  James  Oridge,  cs<i.  of  Kentish  Town. 

23.  At  Great  Yarmouth,  Mr.  Thomas  Trott, 
jun.  architect,  of  Primrose-st.  Bishopsgate,  to 
Jane,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Wm.  Barker, 
esq.  of  Edmonton. 


24.  At  Liverpool,  James  Hartley,  esq.  of 
Mecklenburgh-sq.  to  Jane,  second  dan.  of  Geo. 

Gibbs,  esq.  of  Stephen's  Green,  Dnblin. At 

St.  Pancras,  Benjamin-George,  only  son  of  the 
late  Dr.  M^Dotoel,  of  Dublin,  to  Maria-Georgi- 
ana,  dan.  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  B.  Hartwell,  Vicar 
Gen.  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  formerly  of  the 
6th  Dragoon  Guards. 

25.  At  Plymouth,  J.  Whidbey  Stuart,  esq. 
of  Plymouth,  son  of  W.  Stuart,  esq.  Superin- 
tendent Engineer  of  the  Plymouth  Breakwater, 
to  Annie-Mary,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Capt. 

Poynton,  of  the  H.E.I.C.S. At  Broughton 

Pogis,  Oxfordsh.  Alfred,  youngest  son  of  John 
Elton,  esq.  of  Weston-super-Mare,  to  Emma, 
second  dau.  of  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Goodenongb, 

D.D.  Rector  of  Broughton. At  Rugeley, 

Josiah  Spode,  esq.  of  Armitaf  e  Park,  to  Helen 
dau.  of  the  late  William  Hfcywooa,  esq.  of 
Broughton,  Lancashire,  and  niece  to  John 
Reynolds,  esq.  of   the   Stone  House,   near 

Rugeley. At  Kingston,  Portsea,  Hants,  Dr. 

Edward  George  Irving,  surgeon  R.N.  late 
of  H.M.S.  Styx,  to  Lucy-El^betb-Haynes, 
second  dau.  of  Arthur  Morrell,  esq.  Comm. 
R.N.  late  Governor  of  the  Island  of  Ascension. 
At  York,  the  Rev.  Wm.  ShUUto,  Incum- 
bent of  Goole,  Yorksh.  youngest  son  of  the 
late  John  Shilleto,  esq.  o/^UUeskelfe,  to  Anne, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  John  Pownall,  esq. 

of  London,  solicitor. At  Wolverhampton, 

Lieut.  John  HtukUton,  R.M.  second  surviving 
son  of  the  late  Capt.  Thomas  Huskisson,  R.N. 
to  Julia,  eldest  dan.  of  the  late  Thomas  Lovatt, 

esq.  of  High  Green,  Wolverhampton. At 

Nbrwich,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Dawton,  of  Leam- 
ington Priors,  to  Catherine- Alice,  third  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  George  Feurse,  Vicar  of  Martbam, 
and  Incumbent  of  Sib  Martin's-at-Oak.  Nor- 
wich.  At  Bath,  the  Hon.  Henry  F.  F.  Bar- 

rin^ton,  to  Mary-Georgiana^  dau.  of  the  late 
Wnght  Knox,  esq.  87th  Fusiliers,  and  niece  of 

Sir  J.  Willoughby  Gordon,  Bart. At  Cardiff, 

Frederick  BuU,  esq.  Capt.  52d  Light  Inf.  to 
Eleanor-Lockhart,  only  an\&  of  the  late  Rev. 
John  Williams,  Rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Gla- 

morgansh. Richard  James  Spurrell,  esq.  of 

Barningham.  to  Charlotte,  only  dau.  of  Robert 

Ives,  esq.  of  Calthorpe,  Norfolk. At  St. 

Pancras,  Robert  Henry,  eldest  son  of  Mr. 
Robert  Roe,  to  Emma,  dau.  of  £.  H.  Bally, 
esq.  R.A.,  F.R.S.  of  Percy  Villa,  Hampstead. 

26.  At  Charinr,  the  Rev.  John  William 
Conant,  son  of  Jonn  Edward  Conant,  esq.  of 
Upper  Wimpole-street,  to  Frances-Catherine, 
youngest  dau.  of  Lieut.-Col.  Groves,  of  Bough- 
ton,  Kent. At  Colwall,  Herefordsh.  the  Rev. 

George  Henry  Sumner,  M.A.  fourth  son  of  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  to  Mary  -  Elizabeth, 
youngest  dau.  of  Thomas  Heywood,  esq.  of 

Hope-end. At  St.  James's,  Thomas  Be- 

thuel  Boyet,  esq.  to  Elizabeth,  second  dau.  of 
the  late  Benj.  Bedell,  esq.  Collector  of  Cus- 
toms, Goole. At  Southampton,  Lyndoch 

Douglas,  esq.  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  late 
Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Kenneth  Douglas,  Bart,  of 
Glenbervie,  to  Laura-Susannah,  youngest  dau. 
of  the  late  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Archibald  Camp- 
bell, Bart.  G.C.B. 

27.  At  Edgbaston,  Warwickshire,  Thomas, 
eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Frederick  Late- 
tcard.  Rector  of  Perivale^  Middlesex,  to  Cathe- 
rine-Jane, eldest  dau.  of'^  the  late  William  Da- 
niel, esq.  of  Bath,  and  niece  of  Thomas  Hard- 
ing, esq.  of  Apsley  House,  Edgbaston. At 

Eo^baston,  Warwicksh.  the  I&v.  W.  Comp- 
ton  Lundie,  of  Spittal^  co.  Berwick,  to  Mar- 
garet-Mary, eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Cra- 
ven Ord,  of  Greenstead  Hall,  Essex. At 

Witley,  Surrey,  Alexander  R.  Gale,  esq.  only 
son  of  Capt.  Gale,  of  Dover,  late  17th  Regt.  to 
Maria-Amelia-Snsan,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam Haines,  esq.  H.B.I.C.S.  — At  Bishop- 
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wearmoath,  the  Rev.  Geonce  Smart,  B.A.  of 
CUreboroQ^y  Notts,  eldest  son  oif  Robert 
Smart,  esq.  of  Sunderland,  to  Mary -Lacy, 
eldest  dan.  of  the  late  L.  J.  Marshall,  esq.  of 

Upper  Clapton,  Middlesex. ^At  St.  Marga- 

ret^s,  Nathaniel  Eyre  Robbins,  eso.  late  2nd 
Dngoon  Guards,  and  of  Hymens  Town,  Tip- 
i)erary,  to  Rose,  younf^est  dan.  of  the  ReV. 

Edward  Kepton.  Preb.  of  Westminster. At 

All  Soul's,  St.  Marjicbone,  Richard  Paul  Hase 
JodreU,  esq.  eldest  son  of  Sir  R.  P.  Jodrell, 
Bart,  to  the  Hon.  Anna-Maria-Isabella  Moore, 

third  dau.  of  the  Earl  of  Mountcashell. At 

St.  Stephen's,  Canonbury,  John  Weeds  LettU, 
eaq.  late  of  Civita  Vecchia,  son  of  the  late 
Thos.  Lettis,  esq.  of  Great  Yarmouth,  to  the 
Countess  Eliz.-Anne-AnKolato,  dau.  of  the  late 
C  Scott,  esq.  of  i'isa,  l^iscany. At  South- 
ampton, Edward  Pellew  Hammet  Unher,  esq. 
R.M.  third  son  of  the  late  Adm.  Sir  Thomas 
Usaher,  K.C.B.,  K.C.H.  to  Charlotte-Maria, 
youui^t  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Duke,  of 

Lake  House,  Wilts. At  St.  Mary's,  Bryan- 

ston-sq.  the  Rev.  John  BranfiU  Ilarriton^  to 
Maria  -  Charlotte  -  Elizabeth  -  Cholmeley,  only 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  Cholmeley  Edward  Deringf, 
Rector  of  IMuckley,  Kent,  and  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Cliaplains  in  Ordinary. At  Tri- 
nity Church,  Gray 's-inn- road,  Auf^istus  Roott, 
esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  barrister-at-law,  to 
Ellen,  eldest  dau.  of  William  Stephens,  esq.  uf 

Bedford-row. At  Doultin^,  the  Rev.  Charles 

Francis  H'sfatt,  M.A.  Perpetual  Curate  of  Fo- 
rest-bill, CO.  Oxford,  to  Sarah- Heydon,  third 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  J.  Fussell,  M.A.  Vicar  of 
Doultin^r,  Somerset. 

S8.  At  St.  GeoriR^e's,  Hanovcr-sq.  Sir  Henry 
Chudlei^h  (hritd'cn,  Bart,  of  Broome  Park, 
Devon,  to  Eiizabeth-Phgebe,  dau.  of  the  late 
James  King^,  e%i\.  of  Brirbton. 

29.  At  St.  Paul's,  Knigrhtsbridgo,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Lowther  liodffgon,  third  son  of  Wil- 
liam Hodgson,  of  HouKhtun  House,  Cumber- 
land, esq.  to  Jane-Eleanor,  widow  of  James 
Robert  Grant,  esq.  of  Houi^hton  Hall. 

Aug.  1.  At  St.  John's,  Paddin^^on,  the  Rev. 
Georre  Richard  Maekarneu,  M.A.  of  Merton 
coll.  Oxford,  to  Mary-Ann,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Crosby  Young^.  esq.  of  Lahard,  co.  Cavan. 
-^At  St.  Mar>''s,  Bryanston-sq.  Charles 
Francis  Compton,  esq.  late  Capt.  48th  Reg^. 
Madras  Army,  to  Auj^usta  Lawrell,  only  dau. 
ofLieut.Gen.SirGeor^Qoentin,C.B.  K.C.H. 

At  Castlemartin,   Pembrokesh.  Ricluurd 

Byrd  Lwett,  esq.  of  Milford  Hall,  Staflbrdsh. 
to  Elizabeth- Mary  Mirehouse,  eldest  dau.  of 

the  Common  Serjeant  of  liondon. At  All 

Souls',  Lan{^hani-pl.  Thomas  Kipping,  only 
son  of  W.  Kipping*,  esq.  of  Brigrhton,  to  Mary- 
Ann,  widow  of  the  late  Samuel  Hood,  es<|. 

M.D. At  Brighton,  the  Rev.  I.  R.  TwriMT, 

B.A.  of  St.  Peter's  coll.  Cambridge,  to  Harriot, 
fourth  dau.  of  the  late  John  Kebbell,  esii.  of 

Stroud  (ircen  House,  Rochford,  Essex. At 

St.  Giles',  Camberwell,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Ayre,o( 
South  Lambeth,  to  Emily,  youn^;-est  dau.  of 

the  late  John  Howlett,  esq. At  Alverstoke, 

Hants,  the  Rev.  Geo.  Winv field ,  Rector  of 
Glatton,  Hunts,  to  Persis,  eldest  dau.  of  the 

late  Rev.  John  Standly,  of  Southoe. At 

Chester,  Hug^h  Hope,  es^i.  of  Fludyer-street, 
Westminster,  fourth  son  of  John  Hope,  of 
Crai^hall  and  l>inkie,  Bart.  M.P.  to  Catherine, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  I  Jeut.-Col.  Archibald 
Spens,  Hon.  East  India  Cu's  Ser\-.  of  Manor 
House,  Inveresk,  near  Edinburgh. 

2.  At  St.  Pierre  du  Bois,  Guernsey,  the  Rev. 
Carey  Brock,  B.A.  of  Trin.  coll.  Camb.  to 
Frances- Elizabeth-Oeoripna,  second  dan.  of 
the  hite  Lieut.-Col.  Henry  Baynes,  K.H.  Royal 

Art. At  Stoke  Albany,  Northamptonsh.  the 

Rev.  George  QKirft,  of  Great  Easton,  Leices- 


tersh.  second  son  of  Jamea  Quirk,  esq.  Solici- 
tor-gen. of  the  Isle  of  Man,  to  Jalia,  second 
dan.  of  the  Rev.  £.  Griffin,  Hector  of  Stoke 

Albany. Richard  Bhrd,  esq.  of  Bodhan,  to 

Eliza,  eldest  dau.  of  S.  B.  Mack,  eiq.  of  Ba- 

consthorpe-hall,  Norfolk. At  Empahott. 

Hants,  the  Rev.  Robert  TiMdM,  cortte  of  the 
IMiish,  to  Eliza,  dau.  of  Mr.  £.  Moat,  of  Sot- 
ton,  Isle  of  Ely. ^At  Christ  Charch,  MAryie- 

bone,  Robert  Malcolm  Kerr,  esq.  btrriater-«t- 
law,  to  Maria,  dan.  of  Charles  Knight,  esq.  of 

St.  John's  Wood. At  Trinity  Church,  Tre- 

degar-sq.  Thomas  LtewelUfm,  esq.  of  Gbell 
House,  near  Tunstall,  Staffordsh.  to^  Frances- 
Mary,  only  dan.  of  John  Geoige  Hammarfc, 
esq.  of  Essex  House,  Bow-road,  Middlesex. 

At  Lyndhorst,  the  Rev.  Stephen  R.  C^ri- 

wrigM,  Rector  of  Aynhoe,  brother  of  Sir  Tbof. 
Cartwright,  to  Lady  Fanny  Hay,  dau.  of  Wil- 
liam fifteenth  Earl  of  Erroll. 

8.  At  Killerton,  Arthur  MIOm,  esq.  of  Hyde 
Park-gardens,  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Fraada 
Mills,  to  Agnes- Lucy,  second  dau.  of  Sir  Tboe. 

Dyke  Acland,  Bart.  M.P.  for  North  Devon. 

At  St.  George's,  Hanover-sq.  the  Rev.  Chartet 
Edward  TAaifMur,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Infgo 
Thomas,  esq.  of  Ratton,  Sussex,  to  GeorgiAna- 
Mary-Hely,  third  dau.  of  the  Hon.  Col.  U. 
Hely  Hutchinson,  of  Weston,  Northamptonsh. 

At  Brighton,  John  Gr&ve,  esq.  of  Uenrlp 

etta-st.  Cavendish-sq.  and  Penn,  Bucks,  to 
Juliana-Clarke,  third  dau.  of  Mrs.  Oaillodt 

West-tield  House,  Brighton. At.  St.  Mary's, 

Bryanston-sq.  Charles  Manley  <SM/A,  esq.  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Wm.  Smith,  of  Fairy  Ilall,  Mottinghsm,  Kent, 
to  Gcoixiana-Fanny,  youngest  dau.  of  Robert 
Ibbetson,  esq.  of  Montaga-sq.  formerly  Go- 
vernor of  Peuang. At  Horncastle,  R.  W. 

Mannering,  esq.  of  Slaney-pl.  Staplehurst,  to 
.Mary- Hannah,  second  dau.  of  the  late  CamC. 

T.  Southey,  R-N. At  Wonenh,  Frederick 

Borwick,  second  son  of  Thomas  SHkeman,  eaq. 
of  Canada  East,  to  Jane,  fifth  dau.  of  Richard 
Sparkes,  esq.  of  Wonersh,  near  Guildftnnl, 

Surrey. At  lYinity  Church,  St.  Marylebone, 

Elliot  Gragett,  esq.  of  Chesham-st.  to  Geor^i- 
ana,  dau.  of  Edward  M^oribanka,  esq.  of  Wim- 

pole-st. At  Lower  Norwood,  William  Uoi- 

lotrau,  esq.  Madras  Civil  Berv.  to  Maria  Soox- 
ell,  eldest  dau.  of  Robert  Wright,  esq.  of 
'lliurluw-iilace,  Lower  Norwood. At  Christ- 
church,  St.  l>ancras,  William  A.  Geare,  esq. 
Lincoln's-inn-Fields.  to  Mary-Ann,  dan.  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Edwards.  Rector  of  Wambrook, 

Dorset. \t  St.  George's,  Hanover-sq.  the 

Hon.  Ralph  Heneage  Dutiom,  third  son  (tf 
Lord  Sherborne,  to  Isabella,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  kite  John  Mansfield,  esq.  of  Grosveoor-at. 

and  Diggeswell  House,  Herts. At  Kiltlvsart, 

CO.  ('laire,  Francis  Lou^e,  youngest  son  of  Wm. 
Lowe,  esii.  of  Montague-street,  Russell-so.  to 
Mary- Julia,  youngest  dan.  of  the  late  Hi^ 
Ross  Lowin,  of  Ross-hill,  near  Kildysart.— * 
At  Kensington,  Richard  Grove  Eriam,  esq.  of 
Kensington,  to  Cliarlotte-Looisa,  voungest 
dau.  of  John  Battam,  esq.  of  Ozford-temee. 
Hyde  l»ark. 

5.  At  St.  Marylebone,  WillUm  T.  Bsidot, 
esq.  to  Frances,  youngest  dau.  of  the  Ute  Wm. 
Haigli,  esq.  of  westfleld  House,  Doncaster. 

At  Norwood,  Edward  Tenlson,  eldest  sob 

of  James  D.  Il'ooc/^.  esq.  late  ol  Kenningtoa, 
toKatheriue-Romona,  youngest  dau.  James  B. 
I'owiudI,  esq.  of  Pownatl-terr.  Kennington. 

8.  At  Southsea,  Silas  Palmer,  esq.  M.D. 
of  Newbor>',  Berks,  to  Emily,  relict  of  Rcr. 
Samuel  Slocock,  and  second  dau.  of  tke  lalt 
Adm.  Hayes. 

Sept.  14.  At  Scarborough,  hj  the  Rer.  B. 
Evans,  Mr.  Henry  Morgan,  of  Birmingham,  lo 
Hannah,  only  dau.  of 'Iw>nias  M.  livHt,  flt^. 
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Sir  John  OssoRKt  Bart. 

Aug.  29.  In  Porchester-terrace,  Bays- 
water,  aged  75,  Sir  John  Osborn,  the  fifth 
Bart,  of  Chicksands  Priory,  Bedfordshire 
(1661-2),  D.C.L.,  a  Commissioner  for 
Auditing  the  Public  Accounts,  and  Colonel 
of  the  Bedfordshire  Militia. 

He  was  bom  on  the  3rd  Dec.  1772,  the 
only  son  of  General  Sir  George  Osbom,  the 
fourth  Baronet,  by  his  first  wife  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  coheir  of  John  Banister,  esq. 
and  sister  to  the  wife  of  Bishop  North. 

In  early  life  he  was  attached  for  a  short 
period  to  Lord  Whitworth's  embassy  at 
the  court  of  Russia,*  after  which  he  re- 
turned from  St.  Petersburgh,  and  was 
elected  to  Parliament  for  the  county  of 
Bedford  in  the  year  1794.  He  was  re- 
chosen  for  that  county  in  1802  and  1806  \ 
but  in  1807  was  defeated,  after  a  close 
contest,  by  the  Hon.  R.  Fitz Patrick,  the 
poll  terminating  as  follows  : 

Francis  Pym,  esq.  .  .  1145 
Hon.  R.  FitzPatrick  .  .  1084 
John  Osborn,  esq.      .     .     1069 

A  vacancy  was  found  for  him  in  the 
borough  of  Cockermouth,  but  it  was  re- 
linquished to  Lord  Lowther  in  the  follow- 
ing year ;  and  he  afterwards  sat  for  Queen- 
borough  and  Wigton. 

In  1820  he  again  contested  the  county 
of  Bedford,  but  was  defeated  by  the  two 
Whig  candidates  ;  the  numbers  being, 

Marquess  of  Tavistock  .  1459 
Francis  Pym,  esq.  .  .  1312 
Sir  John  Osborn    .     .     .     1214 

He  had  succeeded  to  the  Baronetcy  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  June  S9,  1818. 

He  was  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty from  the  year  1811  to  the  year  1824, 
when  he  was  appointed  one  of  his  Majesty's 
Commissioners  for  Auditing  the  Public 
Accounts,  the  duties  of  which  he  fulfilled 
until  within  a  short  period  of  his  decease. 
For  many  years  he  had  ceased  to  take  any 
active  part  in  politics. 

He  married  Sept.  14,  1809,  Frederica- 
Louisa,  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Davers, 
Bart,  and  had  issue  two  daughters  and  five 
sons.     He  is  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son 


*  His  uncle,  Colonel  John  Osbom,  was 
for  some  time  Ambassador  at  Dresden. 
He  died  at  Rudolstadt  in  Saxony  Jan.  12, 
1814,  when  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for 
England  "  after  having  been  detained  eight 
years  in  the  territories  of  Buonaparte." 
See  his  epitaph  in  the  Collectanea  Topo- 
graphica  et  Geneal.  vol.  iii.  p.  125. 


now  Sir  George  Robert  Osbom,  who  mtr- 
ried  in  1835  Lady  Charlotte  Elizabeth 
Kerr,  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Antrim .  Charles- 
Davers,  the  second  son,  is  an  officer  in 
H.  M.  4th  Foot. 


Admiral  Honyman. 

Lately.  At  Paris,  Robert  Honyman, 
esq.  Admiral  of  the  Blue ;  formerly  M.P. 
for  Orkney. 

He  was  the  son  of  William  Honyman, 
esq.  Lord  Armadale,  one  of  the  lords  of 
session  in  Scotland,  and  was  educated  at 
Edinburgh.  He  was  made  a  Lieutenant 
in  1790.  He  commanded  the  Tisiphone 
sloop  of  war,  and  captured  the  French 
privateers  le  Prospere  of  14  guns  and  73 
men,  and  le  Cerf  Volant  of  14  guns  and 
63  men,  on  the  North  Sea  station,  in  1797; 
and  obtdned  the  rank  of  Post- Captain 
Dec.  10,  1798.  In  Oct.  1800  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Garland  of  28  guns,  em- 
ployed on  Channel  service ;  and  in  Jane 
1801,  he  conveyed  Rear-Adm.  Robert 
Montagu  to  Jamaica,  where  he  removed 
into  the  Topaze  frigate,  in  which  he  re- 
turned to  England  in  Oct.  1802. 

Early  in  1803  Capt.  Honyman  ob- 
tained the  command  of  the  Leda  frigate : 
and  at  the  renewal  of  the  war  was  stationed 
on  the  coast  of  France,  with  a  small  squa- 
dron under  his  orders,  to  obstruct  the  pro- 
gress of  the  enemy's  flotilla  from  the  east- 
ward, towards  Boulogne.  On  the  29th 
Sept.  he  attacked  a  division  of  gun -boats, 
and  drove  two  on  shore,  where  they  were 
bilged. 

On  the  24th  April,  1805,  Capt.  Hony- 
man discovered  twenty-six  of  the  enemy's 
vessels  rounding  Cape  Grisnez  :  he  imme- 
diately made  the  signal  for  his  squadron 
to  weigh ;  and,  after  engaging  them  for 
about  two  hours,  succeeded  in  cutting  off 
seven  schuyts,  carrying  altogether  18  guns, 
1  howitzer,  and  168  men,  from  Dunkirk, 
bound  to  Ambleteuse. 

In  Jan.  1806,  the  Leda  formed  part  of 
Sir  Home  Popham*s  squadron  at  the  re- 
duction of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  after 
which  she  accompanied  the  same  officer  on 
an  expedition  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  where 
she  continued  until  the  final  evacuation  of 
Spanish  America  by  the  British  forces 
about  Sept.  18o7.  Towards  the  concla- 
sion  of  that  year.  Captain  Honyman  cap- 
tured TAdolphe,  a  French  privateer  of  16 
guns,  on  the  coast  of  France.  The  Leda 
was  wrecked  near  the  entrance  of  Milfurd 
Haven,  on  the  31st  Jan.  1809|  but  her 
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commander  was  folly  acquitted  by  a  court- 
martial  of  all  blame  on  the  occasion. 

Capt.  Honyman  afterwards  commanded 
the  Ardent  of  64  guns,  Sceptre  74,  and 
Marlborough  of  the  same  force.  He  at- 
tained the  rank  of  Rear-Admiral  in  May 
1825  ;  that  of  Vice- Admiral  in  Jan.  1837; 
and  that  of  Admiral  in  Feb.  1847. 

Whilst  still  a  Lieutenant,  he  was  first 
returned  to  Parliament  as  member  for 
Orkney  and  the  stewartry  of  Shetland  at 
the  general  election  of  1 796.  He  was  re- 
chosen  in  1802  and  1806*,  but  retired  in 
1807. 


Lieut.-Gbnbral  L'Estranoe,  C.B. 

Auff.  22.  At  his  seat  in  Yorkshire,  aged 
72,  Lieut. -General  George  Guy  Carleton 
L'Estrange,  C.B.  Colonel  of  the  6 1st 
Regiment. 

He  was  the  third  son  of  Henry  Peisley 
L'Estrange,  of  Moystown  in  the  King's 
County,  esq.  by  Mary,  daughter  of  Chris- 
topher Carleton,  esq.  of  Market  Hill,  co. 
Fermanagh. 

He  entered  the  army  as  Ensign  in  April 
1 798 ;  was  appointed  Lieutenant  of  the 
6th  Foot  on  the  24th  Nov.  following; 
Captain  of  the  60th  Foot  March  13, 1802; 
was  transferred  to  the  73d  Foot  May  26, 

1803  ;  became  Major  by  brevet  May  22, 

1804  ;  and  Major  of  the  31st  Foot  April 

21,  1808.  In  May  1811  he  commanded 
the  72d  battalion  of  that  regiment  at  the 
battle  of  Albuera,  in  acknowledgment  of 
which  he  received  the  brevet  rank  of  Lieut.- 
Colonel  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month, 
and  an  honorary  medal. 

He  was  made  Lieut. -Colonel  of  the  26th 
Foot,  Dec.  10,  1812,  and  returned  to  the 
31st,  by  exchange,  June  6,  1815.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  nominated  a  Compa- 
nion of  the  Bath.  He  served  afterwards 
for  seven  years  on  the  staff  in  the  Mauri- 
tius. He  attained  the  rank  of  Colonel 
July  19, 1821,  that  of  Major-General  July 

22,  1830,  and  that  of  Lieut. -General  Nov. 
23,1841.  He  was  appointed  Colonel  of 
the  59th  regiment  in  1843,  and  removed 
to  the  Olst  a  few  months  ago. 

He  married,  June  5,  1817,  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Rawson,  esq.  oi* 
Nidd  Hall,  Yorkshire. 


and  Captain  in  that  regiment  in  the  same 
year,  but  in  December  was  placed  on  half- 
pay,  and  so  remained  until  June  1800, 
serving  during  that  time  as  Lieutenant 
and  Captain  of  the  Windsor  Foresten, 
towards  rauing  which  coips  he  subscribed 
300/.  On  the  24th  July  1800  be  was 
transferred  to  a  company  in  the  29tii 
Foot,  and  was  again  reduced  to  half-pay 
at  the  peace  in  1802.  In  June  1803  he 
was  restored  to  full-pay  in  the  same  re- 
giment, with  which  he  served  in  America 
until  August  1804,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  a  Majority  in  the  62nd,  and  re- 
turned to  England.  He  served  in  Treland 
throughout  the  year  1805 ;  in  the  Medi- 
terranean from  Aug.  1807  to  March  1808 ; 
and  in  the  expedition  to  Ischia  in  1809. 
He  commanded  the  62d  at  the  taking  of 
Genoa,  and  with  that  regiment  attended 
as  a  guard  of  honour  upon  the  King  of 
Sardinia  on  his  landing  to  take  possession 
of  his  recovered  kingdom.  He  also  com- 
manded the  62d  in  the  successful  expedi- 
tion up  the  [j^enobscot.  In  1812  he  was 
with  the  armies  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  attached  to  the  Portuguese  service. 
He  received  the  brevet  rank  of  LieuL-Co- 
lonel  1811,  of  Colonel  1825,  Major-Gene- 
ral 1837,  and  Lieut. -General  1846. 

He  received  the  Gnelphic  order  and 
the  honour  of  knightbood  from  King 
William  IV.  in  1832  ;  and  was  one  of  the 
general  officers  receiving  rewards  for  dis- 
tinguished services. 

He  married  in  1816  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  Admirdl  Evans. 


Lieut.-Gkn.  Sir  David  Ximknes. 

Auff.  16.  At  Bear  Ash,  near  Maiden- 
head, Berkshire,  aged  71  >  Lieut.- General 
Sir  David  Ximenes,  Knt.  and  K.C.H.  a 
niagiHtrate  of  that  county. 

He  was  the  youngest  son  of  David 
Ximenes,  esij.  and  brother  we  believe  to 
Sir  Morris  Ximenes,  of  Bear  Place,  who 
died  in  1837. 

He  entered  the  army  in  1794,  as  Ensign 
in  the  lOGth  Foot,  became  Lieutenant 
II 


Rear-Adm.  J.  D.  Markland. 

Aug,  28.  In  Bath,  in  his  68th  year, 
Rear-Admiral  John  Duff  Markland,  a 
Companion  of  the  Most  Honourable  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Bath,  and  Knight  of  the 
Imperial  Austrian  Order  of  Leopold. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  Edward 
Markland,  esquire,  formerly  of  Leeds, 
who  (lied  at  Bath  in  1832,*  and  was  de- 
scended from  a  family  of  the  same  name 
seated  in  Lancashire  in  the  reign  of  Rich- 
ard II.  He  commenced  his  naval  career 
in  1795,  under  the  auspices  of  his  uncle 
Captain  John  Cooke,  of  the  BellerophoD, 
who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  He 
was  midshipman  of  the  Nymphe  at  the 
capture  of  the  French  frigates  R/'sistance 
and  Constance  in  1797»  and  of  the  Ame- 
thyst at  tlie  capture  of  the  D^daigneuse  in 
1801.  He  obtained  his  first  commission 
as  Lieutenant  in  that  year.  In  180G  he 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Commander. 
In  1K08  he  was  appointed  to  the  Bustard 
brig,  and  was  actively  employed  against 

*  Sec  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  CI  I.  part  I.  p. 
371. 
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the  enemy  for  two  years  in  the  Adriatic, 
Archipelago,  and  on  the  coast  of  Barbary, 
and  at  the  capture  of  a  convoy  near  Trieste 
in  protecting  Sicily  from  invasion  by 
Murat's  army.  His  commission  as  Post 
Captain  was  dated  the  18th  of  April  181 1. 
From  1811  to  1813  he  served  as  flag-Cap- 
tain  to  Rear- Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Fre- 
mantle  in  the  Milford  74.  He  was  pre* 
sent  at  the  captures  of  Fiume,  Rovigno, 
Piran,  Capo  d'Istria,  and  at  the  siege  of 
Trieste.  In  April  1 830  he  commissioned 
the  Briton  46  guns  for  the  Lisbon  station, 
and  received  the  thanks  of  the  Admiralty 
and  the  British  merchants  at  Lisbon,  for 
his  conduct  in  the  protection  of  British 
interests  during  the  civil  disturbances 
which  occurred  in  Portugal  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  He  obtained  the  good-service 
pension  in  1841,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  a  retired  Rear- Admiral  October 
10th,  1846.  He  was  gazetted  on  three 
occasions,  viz.  in  1809,  and  twice  in  1813, 
and  the  imperial  order  of  Leopold  was 
stated  in  the  Gazette  of  19th  March,  1816, 
to  have  been  conferred  upon  him  '*  in  ap- 
probation of  the  distinguished  services 
rendered  by  him  at  the  siege  and  capture 
of  Trieste,  and  the  other  operations  in 
Italy  during  the  campaigns  of  1812  and 
18I3.»' 

From  his  early  years  he  was  devoted  to 
a  naval  life,  not  only  from  strong  inclina- 
tion, but  from  that  noble  emulation  which 
the  heroic  acts  of  so  many  of  his  maternal 
ancestors,  and  the  distinction  obtained  by 
them  in  naval  history,  would  naturally  ex- 
cite. His  mother  was  Elizabeth-Sophia, 
the  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Josiah 
Hardy,  esquire,  governor  of  New  Jersey, 
and  afterwards  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
consul  at  Cadiz,  a  descendant  of  Clement 
le  Hardy  who  settled  in  Jersey  about  1380. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  in  the  18th 
century,  not  fewer  than  five  members  of 
this  family  attained  the  rank  of  Admiral, 
four  of  whom  received  knighthood,  viz. 
Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  distinguished  in  the 
expedition  against  Cadiz  under  Sir  George 
Rooke,  when  in  command  of  the  Pem- 
broke, and  at  Vigo,  where  the  French 
fleet  and  several  Spanish  gallies  were  either 
taken  or  destroyed.  His  monument  by 
Cheere  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  west 
door  of  Westminster  Abbey.  His  son 
was  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  and  his 
grandsons  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Hardy, 
Rear- Admiral  John  Hardy,  and  Sir  Charles 
Hardy,  junior.  Mr.  Hardy  their  brother, 
the  grandfather  of  Admiral  Markland, 
married  the  granddaughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
D'Aeth,  Bart,  of  Kent,  and  great-grand- 
daughter of  Sir  John  Narborough,  whose 
widow  married  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel, 
Rear- Admiral  of  the  Fleet. 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXX. 


Admiral  Markland*8  own  career,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  marked  by  services  both 
honourable  to  himself  and  usefol  to  his 
country.  As  an  officer  he  was  distin- 
guished by  ability,  firmness,  and  zeal,  by 
a  dose  and  unwearied  attention  to  his 
duties,  and  by  the  most  spotless  honour 
and  integrity.  In  private  life  he  was 
justly  endeared  to  his  family  and  friends 
by  the  excellence  of  his  heart  and  the  many 
amiable  and  pleasing  qualities  that  adorned 
his  character  ;  and  it  may  be  said  with 
strict  truth  that  his  uniform  stady  through 
life  was  to  discharge  his  duty  humbly  and 
faithfully  to  his  God,  his  country,  and 
his  fellow-creatures. 

Admiral  Markland  married  on  the  8th 
of  March,  1814,  Helen-Ellery,  eldest 
daughter  of  Lewis  Dymoke  Grosvenor 
Tregonell,  esquire,  of  Cranboume  Lodge, 
Dorset,  and  Bourne  House,  Hants,*  by 
whom  he  left  one  son  and  three  daughters. 


Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas,  G.C.M.G.  &  K.H. 

Aug.  3.  At  Cap^  Cure,  near  Boulogne  sur 
Mer,  aged  49,  Sir  Nicholas  Harris  Nico- 
las, Chancellor  and  Knight  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Ionian  Order  of  St  Michael  and 
St.  George,  Knight  of  the  Royal  Hano- 
verian Guelphic  Order,  a  barrister-at-law, 
and  a  Lieutenant  R.N. 

Sir  Harris  Nicolas  was  descended  from 
a  Breton  family  ;  and  his  father's  great- 
grandfather, Abel  Nicolas,  came  to  Eng- 
land on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  and  settled  at  Looe  in  Cornwall. 
An  authentic  genealogical  history  of  the 
family,  contributed  by  Sir  Harris,  is  pub- 
lished in  Burke's  Commoners.  His  father, 
John  Harris  Nicholas,  Commander  R.N. 
married  Margaret,  youngest  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  John  Blake,  by  Anne,  daughter 
and  co-heir  of  the  Rev.  John  Keigwin,  by 
Prudence,  sister  and  sole  heir  of  William 
Busvargus,  esq.  of  Busvargus,  co.  Corn- 
wall, and  mother  by  her  former  husband 
the  Rev.  John  Toup  of  that  eminent  Greek 
scholar  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Toup.  Sir 
Harris  was  born  on  the  10th  of  March, 
1 799,  the  fourth  of  five  sons.  His  eldest 
brother,  Capt.  John  Toup  Nicolas,  is  a 
very  distinguished  officer  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  a  Companion  of  the  Bath,  a  Knight 
of  the  Hanoverian  Guelphic  order,  and 
Knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Ferdinand  of 
the  Two  Sicilies.  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  also 
passed  his  early  years  in  the  navy,  and  he 
received  his  commission  of  Lieutenant  on 
the  20th  Sept.  1815,  after  active  service 


*  The  representative  of  an  ancient  Dor- 
setshire family ;  the  pedigree  is  given  in 
Hutchins's  History  of  t^t  county,  vol. 
IV.  p.  210. 
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as  mldBhipman  in  the  boats  of  the  Pilot 
brig,  which  his  brother  commanded ,  at 
the  capture  of  several  armed  vessels  and 
convoys  on  the  coast  of  Calabria. 

On  the  28th  March,  1822,  he  married 
Sarah,  youngest  daughter  of  John  Davison, 
esq.  of  Loughton  in  Essex ;  an  event 
which  led  to  the  production  of  his  first 
literary  work,  which  was 

"The  Life  of  William  Davison,  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  Privy  Counsellor  to 
Queen  Elizabeth.  1823."  8vo.  (reviewed 
in  Gent.  Mag.  xciii.  i.  621—4.) 

In  this  title-page  Mr.  Nicolas  styled 
himself  "of  the  Inner  Temple;*'  and  on 
tlie  6th  May  1825  he  was  called  to  the 
bar  by  that  Hon.  Society.  Shortly  after 
he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries. 

He  now  devoted  himself  almost  entirely 
to  antiquarian  literature,  particularly  in  the 
departments  of  history,  genealogy,  and 
heraldry,  and  the  works  which  he  produced 
in  quick  succession  bore  witness  at  once 
to  his  critical  acumen  and  his  almost  un- 
paralleled industry.  We  shall  enume- 
rate them  in  the  order  of  their  appear- 
ance. 

"  Notitia  Historica,  containing  Tables, 
Calendars,  and  Miscellaneous  Information 
for  the  use  of  Historians,  Antiquaries, 
and  the  Legal  Profession.  1824.''  8vo. 
(see  Gent.  Mag.  xciv.  ii.  444,  G2I.)  The 
tabular  portions  of  this  work  were  after- 
wards remodelled  for  a  volume  of  Lardner's 
Cyclopedia  ;  but  the  account  of  testamen- 
tary registers  and  many  other  matters  is 
still  useful. 

*'A  Catalogue  of  the  Heralds' Visita- 
tions, with  references  to  many  other  valu- 
able Genealogical  and  Topographical  MSS. 
in  the  British  Museum.  1823."  12mo. 
Second  edition,  1825. 

**  A  Synopsis  of  the  Peerage  of  England : 
exhibiting,  under  Alphabetical  arrange- 
ment, the  date  of  Creation,  Descent,  and 
present  State  of  every  title  of  Peerage 
which  has  existed  in  this  country  since 
the  Conquest.  1825."    2  vols.  12rao. 

•*The  Poetical  Rhapsody,  to  which  are 
added  several  otlier  Poems,  reprinted  from 
the  edition  of  16*08.  By  Francis  Davison. 
With  Memoirs  and  Notes.  1820."  2  vols. 
8vo. 

"  The  Literary  Remains  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  with  a  Memoir  of  her  Life.  1826." 
8vo. 

**  Testamenta  Vetustn,  being  Illustra- 
tions from  Wills,  of  Ancient  Manners, 
Customs,  Dresses,  &c.  as  well  as  of  the 
Descents  and  Possessions  of  many  dis- 
tinguished Persons,  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  to  the  accession  of  Queen  Elixa- 
bt^th.  1826'."  2  voLj.  royal  8vo. 

"A  History  of  Rugby.    1826-7."   8vo. 


This  was  to  be  published  in  puis  by  • 
bookseller  at  Coventry,  but  only  three  ptrts 
were  printed. 

*'  Memoirs  of  Auguftine Vincent, Wind- 
sor Herald  temp.  James  the  First.  1897.* 
Crown  8vo.  (Reviewed  in  onr  vol.  zovii* 
i.  341.) 

"  History  of  the  Battle  of  Aginoovt, 
and  of  the  Expedition  of  Henry  V.  into 
France,  with  the  Roll  of  the  Men-at-AroM 
in  the  English  Army.  1827."  8vo.  Second 
edition,  1831. 

'<  A  Chronicle  of  London,  firom  1080 
to  1483,  written  in  the  fifteenth  centnrr, 
and  for  the  first  time  printed  from  M8o. 
in  the  British  Museum :  to  whidi  are 
added  numerous  contemporary  iUoftra- 
tions,  consisting  of  Royal  Letten,  Poemi, 
and  other  articles  descriptive  of  PabHo 
Events,  or  of  the  Manners  and  Cnitomt 
of  the  Metropolis,  hitherto  inedited. 
1827."     4to. 

**  The  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  King 
Henry  the  Eighth,  from  Nov.  1529  to 
Dec.  1532,  with  introductory  Remarks 
and  illustrative  Notes.     1827.**    8to. 

''Flagellum  Parliamentarinm,  beinc 
Sarcastic  Notices  of  nearly  two  hnndrMi 
Members  of  the  Parliament  after  the  Re- 
storation, A.D.  lG6i  to  1678.  [Attributed 
to  Andrew  Marvell.]     1827.**     12mo. 

''The  Statutes  of  the  Order  of  the 
Guelphs,  translated  Arom  the  original 
German,  with  Introductory  Remarks. 
1828.'*    4to.    [Only  150  copies  printed.] 

'*  The  Statutes  of  the  6rder  of  the 
Thistle,  with  a  History  of  the  Order,  and 
Catalogue  of  the  Knights.  1828."  4to. 
[Fifty  copies  only.] 

"  Private  Memoirs  of  Sir  Kenelm  Dig- 
by,  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber  to  King 
Charles  the  First,  written  by  himself,  and 
now  first  published  from  the  original  ma- 
nuscript, with  an  introductory  Memoir. 
1827."  8vo.  (The  Suppressed  Passages 
privately  printed  in  1828.)  Reviewed  In 
vol.  xcviii.  i.  534. 

"Journal  of  the  Embassy  of  Thomas 
Beckington,  Secretary  to  Henry  VI.  af- 
terwards Bishop  of  Bath,  Sir  Robert  Rooi, 
banneret,  and  Sir  Edward  Hull,  K.O.  to 
negociate  a  Marriage  between  the  King 
and  a  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Armagnac, 
in  1442,  with  an  Introduction  and  ftlns- 
trative  Notes.     1828.*'    8vo. 

"  The  Siege  of  Carlaverock,  in  the  28 
Edw.  I.  Anno  1300 :  with  the  Arms  of 
the  Earls,  Barons,  and  Knights  who  were 
there  present;  a  Translation,  as  well  u 
the  Original,  of  the  Norman-FVendi 
Poem;  a  History  of  the  Castle;  and  n 
Memoir  of  each  of  the  personages  com- 
memorated by  the  Poet.     1828.*^    4 to. 

**  A  Roll  of  Arms  of  Peers  and  Knippbts 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  from 
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a  contemporary  MS.  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum.    1828.*'     8to. 

**  Rolls  of  Arms,  of  the  reigns  of  Henry 
III.  and  Edward  III.     1829."     8to. 

"  Report  of  Proceedings  on  the  Claim 
to  the  Barony  of  Lisle  in  the  House  of 
Lords :  with  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  con- 
taining the  Cases  of  Abergarenny,  Bote- 
tourt, and  Berkeley,  accompanied  by 
Observations  upon  Baronies  by  Tenure. 
1829.'*     8vo. 

**  Memoirs  of  Lady  Fanshawe,  wife  of 
Sir  Richard  Fanshawe,  Bart.  Ambassador 
from  Charles  the  Second  to  the  Courts  of 
Portugal  and  Madrid :  written  by  herself ; 
and  Extracts  from  the  Correspondence  of 
Sir  Richard  Fanshawe.  With  an  introduc- 
tory Memoir  and  Notes.  1829.''  8to. 
Second  Edition,  1830. 

"  Observations  on  the  Present  State  of 
Historical  Literature,  on  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  and  other  institutions  for  its 
advancement  in  England ;  with  remarks 
on  Record  Offices,  and  on  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Record  Commission.  Ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department.  1830."  8vo. 

"  Refutation  of  Mr.  Palgrave's  *  Re- 
marks in  Reply  to  "  Observations  on  the 
State  of  Historical  Literature."  '  Addi- 
tional Facta  relative  to  the  Record  Com- 
mission and  Record  OCBces.  Addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department.  1831."  8vo.  (See  our  vol. 
CI.  i.  140.) 

"Description  of  the  Contents,  Objects, 
and  Uses  of  the  various  Works  printed 
by  authority  of  the  Second  Record  Com- 
mission.    1831."     8vo. 

* '  The  Privy-Purse  Expenses  of  Eliza- 
beth of  York,  and  the  Wardrobe  Accounts 
of  Edward  the  Fourth.  1831."    8vo. 

*'  The  Controversy  between  Sir  Richard 
Scrope  and  Sir  Robert  Grosvenor  in  the 
Courtof  Chivalry  A. D.  1385-1389.  1832." 
Two  volumes  large  octavo :  the  first  con- 
taiuing  a  copy  of  the  record,  of  which  the 
original  is  preserved  in  the  Tower  ;  the 
second  a  history  of  the  family  of  Scrope, 
and  Biographical  Notices  of  some  of  the 
Deponents.  This  work,  which  was  printed 
not  for  sale  but  for  a  limited  number  of 
subscribers,  was  unfortunately  left  incom- 
plete. The  record  itself  was  all  that  was 
originally  intended  when  the  subscription 
was  proposed  ;  but  the  extension  of  the 
work  by  the  biographical  notices  causing 
a  great  expenditure,  the  funds  were  not 
adequate  to  its  completion.  In  the  second 
volume  is  a  memoir  of  the  poet  Chaucer, 
which  Sir  Harris  afterwards  enlarged,  to 
accompany  the  Aldine  edition  of  Chaucer's 
works  published  by  Mr.  Pickering  in  1844. 
He  also  wrote  the  memoirs  of  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  Collins,  Cow- 


per,  Thomson,  Burns,  and  Henry  Kirke 
White,  in  the  same  edition  of  the  British 
Poets. 

*'  A  Letter  to  Lord  Brougham  and 
Vaux,  Lord  High  Chancellor,  on  the  con- 
stitution and  proceedings  of  the  present 
Commission  for  the  Public  Records. 
1832."     8vo. 

*'  Report  of  proceedings  on  the  Claim 
of  the  Earldom  of  Devon  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  With  Notes,  and  Appendix  of 
illustrative  Cases.  1832."    8vo. 

"  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Joseph  Rit- 
son.  1833."  2  vols.  8vo.  (Reviewed 
in  our  voL  I.  New  Series,  p.  202.) . 

"  A  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
on  the  Propriety  and  Legality  of  Creating 
Peers  for  Life :  with  Precedents.  1830." 
8vo.  First  printed  anonymously,  for  pri- 
vate circulation,  and  an  abstract  given  in 
our  Magazme  for  Aug.  1830.  Third  edi- 
tion, 1834. 

**  Proceedings  and  Ordinances  of  the 
Privy  Council  of  England.  1833-7."  7 
vols,  royal  8vo.  edited  for  the  Record 
Commission. 

"  The  Chronology  of  History ;  contain- 
ing Tables,  Calculations,  and  Statements 
indispensable  for  ascertaining  the  dates  of 
Historical  Events,  and  of  Public  and  Pri- 
vate Documents,  from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  present  thne.  1835."  12mo. 
(Being  vol.  44  of  Lardoer's  Cabinet  Cy- 
clopaedia.)   A  second  edition  1838, 12mo. 

**  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Adulterine 
Bastardy,  with  a  Report  of  the  Banbury 
Case,  and  of  all  other  Cases  bearing  upon 
the  subject.     1836."     8vo. 

*'  Lives  of  Isaak  Walton  and  Charles 
Cotton,  and  Notes  in  illustration  of  Pick- 
ering's edition  of  the  Complete  Angler. 
1836."     Imp.  8vo. 

"  History  of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  of  the  Order 
of  the  Guelphs  of  Hanover,  with  an  account 
of  the  Medals,  Clasps,  and  Crosses  con- 
ferred for  Naval  and  Military  Services. 
1841-42."  In  four  very  large  quarto  vo- 
lumes. This  work  was  printed  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  Hunter,  the  Queen's  Robe- 
maker. 

'*  History  of  the  Earldoms  of  Strathem, 
Monteith,  and  Airth  ;  with  a  Report  of 
the  Proceedings  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  of  the  Claim  of  Robert  Barclay 
AUardice,  Esq.  to  the  Earldom  of  Airth. 
1842."  8vo. 

**  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  K.G.  including  his 
Correspondence.  1847."  8vo.  (Reviewed 
in  our  vol.  XXVII.  147-151.) 

"  The  Despatches  and  Letters  of  Adm. 
Lord  Viscount  Nelson.  1844."  7  vols.  8vo. 
A  very  accurate  and  excellent  work. 

*'  Remarks  on  the  state  of  the  Cata- 
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logues  of  the  Library  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum.    1847."     8vo. 

"  The  History  of  the  British  Na?y,*' 
2  vols.  8to.  (unfiDished.) 

On  this  last  work,  and  in  arranging  for 
publication  the  papers  of  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  (Governor  of  St.  Helena  during  the 
imprisonment  of  Buonaparte),  he  was  en- 
gaged until  within  a  week  of  his  death. 

Sir  Harris  Nicolas  was  a  frequent  cor- 
respondent of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
particularly  in  the  early  part  of  his  lite- 
rary career.  His  signature,  if  not  his  own 
initials,  was  frequently  Clion  as, — an  ana- 
gram of  his  surname. 

In  1826  he  joined  Henry  Southern, 
esq.  M.A.  in  the  editorship  of  the  Retro- 
spectiTe  Review,  of  which  a  Second  Series 
was  then  commenced,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Retrospective  Review ;  and  Histo- 
rical and  Antiquarian  Magazine."  Of 
this,  which  was  published  in  alternate 
months,  only  six  numbers  appeared.  It 
contains  several  valuable  papers  by  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas,  as  does  the  Excerpta  His- 
torica,  a  periodical  work  published  in 
1831. 

He  afterwards  contributed  occasionally 
to  the  reviews  in  the  Athenseum,  the 
Spectator,  and  the  Quarterly  Review. 

During  the  short  time  that  he  continued 
a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  his 
communications  to  that  body  were  fre- 
quent, and  several  of  them  are  printed  in 
the  31st  and  22d  volumes  of  the  Archa:olo- 
gia,  the  most  important  being  his  Re- 
marks on  the  Seals  attached  to  the  Letters 
of  the  Barons  of  England  to  Pope  Boniface 
VIII.  in  the  year  1301. 

Sir  Harris  Nicolas  was  a  man  of  so  ar- 
dent a  temperament  that  his  zeal  not  un- 
frequently  outstripped  his  discretion,  and 
led  him  into  controversies  and  animosities 
which  were  the  source  of  no  little  regret 
to  his  friends.  In  the  spring  of  1826  he 
was  placed  upon  the  Council  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  on  the  occurrence  of  a 
vacancy  ;  but,  after  he  had  attended  only 
one  of  its  meetings,  his  name  was  at  the 
ensuing  anniversary  struck  off  the  House 
List,  contrary  to  all  usage  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. He  thereupon  commenced 
an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Society, 
and,  encouraged  by  the  advice  of  his  friend 
the  late  Sir  Thomas  £.  Croft,  and  Sir 
Samuel  (then  Dr.)  Meyrick,  he  attempted 
to  promote  a  reform  in  its  administration, 
repeatedly  animadverting  on  the  conduct 
of  its  proceedings  in  the  pages  of  the  Re- 
trospective Review,  and  in  the  pamphlets 
of  which  we  have  already  given  the  titles. 
Failing  of  success,  after  the  anniversary 
of  1828  he  withdrew  entirely  from  the  So- 
ciety, accompanied  by  Sir  Thomas  Croft. 
Subsequent  etents,  however,  proved  that 


his  grounds  for  reformation  were  real  and 
not  imaginary,  and  it  would  have  been 
betterfor  the  interests  of  the  Society  if  many 
of  those  who  at  the  outset  encouraged  his 
efforts,  had  supported  instead  of  leaTiiig 
him  to  struggle  in  vain  against  the  united 
influence  of  die  House  establishment. 

It  was  not  long  after,  that  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas 's  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Record  Commission  made  a  great  aenaa- 
tion,  the  operations  of  which  had,  in  his 
opinion,  been  rendered  too  subservient 
to  personed  interests  and  emolumentSt 
whilst  the  publications  were  not  commen- 
surate with  the  large  expenditure  devoted 
to  their  production.  On  this  matter  he 
became  engaged  in  a  contest  of  pamphlets 
with  Mr.  Palgrave,  now  Sir  Francis,  and 
one  of  the  four  Deputy  Keepers  of  Re- 
cords. The  criticisms  of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas 
probably  contributed  materially  to  the  sos- 
pension  of  publication,  and  the  remodel- 
ling of  this  branch  of  the  public  service. 
He  was  himself  employed  under  the  com- 
mission of  the  last  reign  in  editin|[  the 
Registers  of  the  Privy  CoundL 

Another  subject  in  which  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas  always  took  a  peculiar  interest 
was  the  several  Orders  of  Knighthood, 
his  writings  upon  which  commenced  in  the 
Retrospective  Review  if  not  before,  and 
his  researches  were  continued  until  they 
resulted  in  the  very  magnificent  quartos 
we  have  already  mentioned.  His  latest 
discoveries  on  the  origin  and  institution 
of  the  Garter  were  communicated  to  the 
Society  of  Antiouaries,  and  printed  in  the 
Archieologia,  vols.  31  and  3§. 

In  1831  he  was  nominated  a  Knight  of 
the  Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order,  and  was 
knighted  on  the  l?th  of  October. 

In  Aug.  1832  he  was  appointed  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Ionian  order  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George,  of  which  by  the  ttflntfs 
the  Chancellor  was  Senior  Knight  Com- 
mander; and  he  was  afterwards  in  1840 
advanced  to  the  grade  of  Grand  Crois  by 
her  Majesty,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
services  he  had  rendered  in  matters  re- 
lating to  the  order. 

As  a  barrister,  the  business  of  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas  was  confined  to  claims  of  peerage 
before  the  House  of  Lords.  This  was  a 
sphere  of  action  so  limited,  that  his  atten- 
tion was  but  little  diverted  from  the  career 
of  authorship  on  which  he  had  so  sealoiisl/ 
embarked ;  and,  after  many  of  his  earlier 
works  had  been  completed  without  fee  or 
reward,  he  latterly  engaged  in  several  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  publishers.  Whilst 
almost  all  his  works  have  a  substantial  his- 
torical value,  the  most  useful  in  aid  of 
other  literary  men  were  his  Chronology  of 
History,  his  Synopsis  of  the  Peerage,  and 
his  Tcstamento  Vetosta.    Uis  History  of 
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the  Battle  of  Agincourt,  though  printed  in 
two  editions  y  has  perhaps  scarcely  been 
appreciated  as  it  desenres  for  the  interest 
of  its  subject  and  the  completeness  of  its 
execution.  The  memoirs  in  the  Siege  of 
Carlaverock  and  the  Scrope  and  Grosve- 
nor  Roll,  the  Proceedings  of  the  Privy 
Council,  his  Life  of  Hatton,  and  bis  De- 
spatches of  Lord  Nelson,  are  most  import- 
ant contributions  to  English  history.  Still 
his  History  of  the  Navy,  had  he  been 
spared  to  complete  it,  would  have  become 
the  grandest  monument  of  his  literary 
fame.  But  in  the  long  array  of  his  publi- 
cations those  which  refer  to  matters  con- 
nected with  honours  and  dignities  are 
among  the  most  valuable  of  his  labours, 
and  the  most  characteristic  of  his  peculiar 
talents ;  for  those  only  who  are  conversant 
with  the  subject,  and  have  had  occasion 
not  only  to  read  but  to  examine  it,  are 
competent  to  form  any  idea  of  the  valuable 
and  well-digested  information  they  con- 
tain. From  the  future  historians  and 
writers  of  legal  works,  involving  questions 
of  constitutional  history,  and  the  law  which 
regulates  the  descent  of  dignities,  he  will 
receive  a  large  share  of  commendation, 
and  his  name  will  be  ranked  in  the  cata- 
logue of  those  time-honoured  antiquairies, 
— Vincent,  Selden,  and  Dugdale. 

A  friend  of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  observes, 
that  had  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  regular 
and  learned  education,  and  had  bis  mind 
been  disciplined  by  the  excellent  system 
established  at  our  public  schools  and  uni- 
versities, his  natural  abilities  would  have 
developed  themselves  with  increased  power 
and  effect ;  and,  supplied  as  they  would 
have  been  with  copious  materials  by  his 
unremitting  labour  and  studious  habits, 
he  would  probably  have  achieved  many 
important  works  that  would  have  been  of 
permanent  interest,  and  an  honour  to 
himself  and  his  country.  His  natural 
quickness  and  sagacity  of  mind  were  re- 
markable ;  his  reasoning  acute ;  nor  was 
he  at  all  deficient  in  the  power  of  ex- 
pressing himself  with  copiousness  and 
elegance.  His  favourite  branch  of  study 
was  that  which  connected  itself  with  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  the  country, 
with  the  genealogy  and  descent  of  our 
ancient  families,  and  all  that  was  con- 
nected with  the  achievements  of  indivi- 
duals, with  our  ancestral  dignities,  and 
with  those  pages  that  are  emblazoned 
with  monuments  of  our  historic  glories. 
With  such  talents  and  acquirements.  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas  combined  those  higher 
qualities,  without  which  the  rarest  gifts  of 
nature,  and  the  richest  productions  of 
learning,  lose  half  their  value.  It  is  true, 
that  his  acknowledged  quickness  of  tem- 
per, and  constitutional  warmth  of  feeliog, 


were  seldom  pardoned  by  his  enemies,  and 
often  lamented  by  his  friends;  but  in 
justice  it  must  be  observed,  that  they 
were  allied  to  great  generosity  of  heart, 
to  warm  affections,  and  to  the  most  cor- 
dial attachments  to  all  connected  with 
him ;  and  if  in  public  controversy  his 
censures  were  too  often  hasty,  and  his 
severity  unjust,  it  must  be  attributed  to  a 
temperament  that  led  him  to  throw  his 
whole  energies  into  every  subject  he  dis- 
cussed, and  to  a  natural  inaptitude  to  mo- 
dify and  temper  his  decisions  in  that  man- 
ner, by  which  the  more  cautious  know 
how  to  propitiate  their  adversaries,  and 
which  indeed  all  must  learn  to  practise 
who  wish  their  appeals  to  the  public  judg- 
ment to  be  received  with  favour  or  at- 
tention. No  doubt  that  some  hasty 
ebullitions  of  feeling  might  arise,  and  be 
too  warmly  expressed  when  under  suspi- 
cion of  injury  and  neglect ;  but  those 
who,  like  the  writer  of  these  lines,  are 
anxious  to  diminish  their  sense  of  their 
loss  by  a  recollection  of  the  virtues  that 
adorned  his  private  life,  and  who  look 
back  with  regret  on  hours  of  delightful 
intimacy  to  return  no  more,  will  feel  a 
satisfaction  in  acknowledging  that  many 
defects  of  temper,  and  manner,  and  even 
conduct,  often  arise  from  the  very  excett 
of  the  generous  parts  of  our  nature ;  that 
our  vices  and  virtues  border  on  one 
another,  and  that  where  a  perfect  balance 
is  unattainable,  we  should  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  preferring  that  which  exceeds  on 
the  side  where  all  that  is  good,  and  gene- 
rous, and  great  is  to  be  found.  A  little 
wider  acquaintance  with  the  world,  and 
perhaps  more  encouragement  and  success 
in  his  professional  career,  we  are  con- 
vinced would  have  softened  down  and  re- 
moved much  that  has  been  objected  to 
in  the  manner  in  which  Sir  Harris  Nicolas 
pronounced  his  judgments  and  decisions  ; 
and  would  thus  have  brought  out  the  finer 
and  higher  parts  of  his  character,  clear  of 
all  temporary  or  accidental  disturbance, 
so  that  their  real  value  would  have  been 
felt  and  acknowledged. 

The  body  of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  was 
buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Boulogne  on  the 
8th  of  August.  He  has  left  eight  children, 
two  sons  and  six  daughters,  surviving. 

Sir  W.  H.  Richardson. 

Sept.  13.  In  his  57th  year.  Sir  William 
Henry  Richardson,  of  Chessel  House, 
Hampshire  ;  a  magistrate  for  that  county 
and  Berkshire. 

He  was  the  only  surviving  child  of  Wil- 
liam Richardson,  esq.  architect ;  and  was 
himself  a  pupil  of  Peter  Nicholson,  the 
architectural  author,  but  did  not  eventually 
practise  as  an  architect.     He  was  lord  of 
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the  manors  of  Chipping  Baraet  and  Bast 
Barnet,  and  a  Captain  in  the  London 
Militia.  He  was  sheriff  of  London  and 
Middlesex  in  the  year  1829-30,  on  which 
occasion  he  was  knighted. 

He  married  a  daughter  of  the  late  Ro* 
bert  Hunt,  esq. 

Dr.  Crambr,  Dean  of  Carlisle. 

Aug,  24.  At  Scarborough,  the  Very 
Rev.  John  Antony  Cramer,  D.D.  Dean 
of  Carlisle,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem 
History,  Delegate  of  Estates,  and  Curator 
of  the  Taylor  Institution,  in  the  University 
of  Oxford. 

Dr.  Cramer  was  a  native  of  Switzer- 
land, bom,  we   believe,  at  Mittoden  in 
1793.     He  received  his  education  in  this 
country,  and  was  elected  from  St.  Peter's 
college,  Westminster,  to  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  student 
at  the  age  of  18.     He  was  matriculated 
May  28,  1811.     Dr.  Cramer's  career  in 
college  was  distinguished  by  a  diligent  at- 
tention to  his  literary  studies,  whilst  the 
amiability  of  his  disposition  and  the  live- 
liness of  his  manners  rendered  his  society 
much  sought,  and  were  the  means  of  his 
forming  a  lasting  friendship  with  many  of 
the  best  and  most  distinguished  men  of 
his  day.    In  Michaelmas  Term,  1814,  he 
obtained  a  place  in  the  first  classes  both 
in  the  classical  and  mathematical  schools. 
He  took   his  bachelor's  degree  in  1814, 
his  master's  in  1817,  and  was  soon  after 
appointed  a  tutor,  and  the  rhetoric  reader 
of  his  college.    In  1822  he  was  nominated 
by  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  Christ  Church 
to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of  Binsey  in  Ox- 
fordshire, and  in  the  year  following  he 
married  a  lady  in  every  way  calculated  to 
complete  his  happiness,  and  who  survives 
to  lament  his  loss.     Mr.  Cramer's  change 
of  situation  did  not  involve  a  change  of 
residence,  and,  although  he  resigned  his 
studentship,  he  still  remained  in  Oxford, 
and   took  part  in  the  education  of  the 
place;  for  besides  his  private  pupils  he 
became  one  of  the  public  examiners  from 
Michaelmas  1822   to   Easter  1824,   and 
was  again  nominated  in  1831,  when  the 
examinations  under  the  present  statute 
first  commenced.     He  had  previously,  in 
1820,  filled  the    post  of  master  of  the 
schools.     In  1829  he  was  elected  Public 
Orator  ;  in  1831  appointed  by  Lord  Ciren- 
ville  to  be   Principal  of  New  Inn  Hall, 
upon  which  he  proceeded  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor  in   Divinity;   and   in   1842,  Sir 
Robert   Peel  recommended  him   to   her 
Majesty  to  succeed  the  late  Dr.  Amold 
as  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History,  a 
post  for  which  he  was  eminently  fitted, 
and  which  was  afterwards  more  especially 
gratefol  to  him,  since  it  was  a  means  it 


keeping  iip  his  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity. Those  who  attended  his  leetom 
will  bear  testimony  to  the  ability  wlfh 
which  he  fulfilled  the  duties  oi  his  pro- 
fessorship, whilrt  the  following  list,  sad 
that  an  imperfect  one,  of  his  vuions  pub* 
lications,  will  show  how  mudi  the  stnoenti 
both  in  classical  and  theological  literatnie 
are  indebted  to  his  accuracy  and  refeareh : 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Passage  of  Han- 
nibal over  the  Alps  (in  conjunction  wltii 
H.  L.  Wickham).  Oxford,  1820.  Sd. 
edit.  1828. 

Description  of  Ancient  Italy.  Two 
Vols.     1826. 

Description  of  Ancient  Greece.  Three 
Vols.     1828. 

Description  of  Asia  Minor.  Two  Vole. 
1832. 

Anecdote  Graeca  Oxoniensia.  FonrVole. 
1834-7. 

Anecdota  Grseca  e  Codicibns  Menu- 
scriptis  Bibliotheca  Regie  Puisieneie. 
Four  Vols.     1839-1841. 

Catenae  Gnecorum  Patram  in  Norom 
Testomentum.     Eight  Vols.     1838-1844. 

Travels  of  Nicander  Nucins  of  Coreyra 
in  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Hie 
Eighth.  Edited  for  the  Camden  Society 
in  1841. 

Dr.  Cramer  continued  to  reside  at  New 
Inn  Hall,  which  he  may  be  said  to  have 
restored  to  its  place  among  the  academle 
body,  for  it  was  entirely  rebuilt  at  his  own 
private  cost,  until  1844 ;  when  he  waa 
nominated  by  his  first  patron,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  to  the  deanery  of  Carlisle,  with  an 
understanding,  as  we  believe,  that  he  waa 
not  to  relinquish  his  profsssorship.  Du* 
ring  the  short  period  that  he  etjoyed  hia 
deanery  we  are  confident  that  the  bishop, 
the  chapter,  the  clergy,  and  the  diooese  at 
large  must  have  learned  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  him  whom  they  have  so  recently 
lost ;  whilst  by  his  friends  in  Oxford,  who 
call  to  mind  the  generosity  of  his  dlspod- 
tion,  his  social  habits,  his  sprightly  con* 
versation,  the  benevolence  of  his  heart,  hU 
high  and  honourable  hearing,  and  hie 
zealous  co-operation  in  every  measure  cal- 
culated to  improve  or  adom  the  Uni- 
versity he  dearly  loved,  his  memoiy  wUI 
be  held  in  affectionate  remembrance,  and 
his  loss  be  long  and  deeply  lamented. 

The  late  Dean  leaves  a  widow,  and  a 
family  of  three  sons  and  one  daughter* 

M.  DB  Chateaubriand. 

July  4,  At  Paris,  in  his  80th  year, 
Flran9ois  Augusts,  Vlcomte  de  Chatean- 
briand.  Peer  of  France  and  Member  of 
the  Institute. 

Of  this  long-celebrated  personage  tlie 
following  discriminative  memoir  haa  ap- 
peared dnoehis  death  fai  **  The  Timeii'*— 
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**  The  life  and  adyenttireB  of  the  Vis- 
count de  Chateaubriand  have  filled  so  large 
a  space  in  the  politics,  the  literature,  and 
the  society  of  France  daring  the  first  tiiirty 
years  of  the  present  century,  and  his  fame 
has  been  perpetuated  by  so  much  of  ro> 
mantic  interest  *br  conTentional  adulation 
throughout  the  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding our  own  time,  that  his  death  is  an 
event  of  sufficient  interest  to  divert  our 
attention  for  a  moment  from  the  living 
occurrences  of  an  age  not  less  agitated  than 
that  through  which  it  was  his  lot  to  pass. 
A  more  varied  career  has  never  been  fol- 
lowed by  man,  even  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
mighty  and  rapid  revolutions  ;  but,  whilst 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  actively  engaged 
in  many  of  the  principal  transactions  of 
his  time,  and  passed  in  rapid  alternations 
from  indigence  and  obscurity  to  affluence 
and  power,  which  fell  off  in  their  turn 
until  the  reflection  of  his  past  greatness 
alone  remained  to  light  up  his  declining 
years,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  another  in- 
stance of  a  reputation  at  once  so  vast  and 
so  hollow,  or  of  a  public  existence  so  barren 
of  real  services  to  mankind. 

*'  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  born  in  the 
year  1769,  like  so  many  others  of  the  men 
who  were  destined  to  play  a  prominent 
part  in  the  gigantic  labours  of  the  last 
generation.  Amongst  the  ample  list  of 
his  immediate  contemporaries,  we  find  the 
great  captains,  the  statesmen,  the  poets 
who  were  to  inaugurate  the  nineteenth 
century  upon  the  ruins  left  by  the  first 
French  revolution.  They  in  their  various 
paths  discharged  that  task ;  but  whilst  they 
conquered  nations,  governed  mankind,  or 
adorned  their  age,  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
remained  faithful  to  his  vocation.  We 
may  describe  it  in  a  single  word.  He  was 
the  knight-errant  of  modern  Europe,  who 
won  and  wore  his  trophies  and  favours  on 
his  own  person.  A  fervid  imagination — 
an  animated  style  which  seemed  impas- 
sioned in  comparison  with  the  frigid  models 
of  the  French  empire — a  spirit  which  was 
more  chivalrous  and  bold  than  discreet 
and  resolute — and  a  sympathy  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  age  united  to  a  venera- 
tion for  the  majestic  traditions  of  the  past, 
gave  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand  a  potent 
influence  over  the  minds  of  men  at  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  moments  in  his- 
tory. When  the  storm  of  the  first  French 
revolution  had,  for  that  time,  blown  over, 
the  young  Breton  emigrant,  who  had  re- 
tired from  the  army  of  Condd  after  the 
siege  of  Thionville  to  the  wilds  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  subsequently  to  a  garret  in 
London,  returned  to  his  native  land;  and 
after  ten  years  of  the  brutality  and  blas- 
phemy of  Jacobin  clubs  and  revolutionary 
journals,  France  was  enchanted  to  strike  a 


firesh  vein  of  poetry  in  the  pages  of  Aiala, 
and  to  resume  her  old  fkith  in  the  pleasing 
attire  of  the  '  Genius  of  Christianity ' 
(published  in  1802).  The  merit  of  these 
productions  may  be  extremely  questionable 
to  foreigners  and  to  posterity ;  out,  \f  their 
author  had  not  the  gift  of  raising  an  im- 
perishable monument  to  his  literary  fame, 
he  had,  at  least,  the  art  of  gratifying,  and 
sometimes  leading,  the  taste  of  the  time, 
although  the  wreaths  he  profusely  wore  in 
the  summer  of  his  life,  have  left  us  the 
fewer  flowers  to  strew  upon  his  grave. 
Bonaparte  was  not  slow  to  perceive  the  use 
which  might  be  made  of  a  pen  so  felicitous 
and  so  popular.  Nothing  was  better  fitted 
than  such  compositions  to  assist  in  the 
restoration  of  letters,  of  religious  obser- 
vances,  and  of  society;  but,  like  most 
of  the  ornaments  of  the  Consular  and  Im- 
perial regime,  these  productions  were  of 
tinsel  rather  than  of  solid  gold ;  and  men 
continued  to  praise  them  rather  from  their 
original  effect,  than  from  any  fresh  and 
perennial  charm  which  they  possess. 

*'M.  de  Chateaubriand,  however,  was 
of  too  independent  a  spirit  to  submit  to 
the  conditions  of  Bonaparte* s  service, 
especially  when  it  was  degraded  by  trea- 
chery, and  stained  with  blood.  Upon  the 
murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  he  in- 
stantly resigned  his  post  of  Minister  Ple- 
nipotentiary to  the  Valais,  and  served 
Napoleon  no  more ;  for,  though  the  young 
poet  and  the  embryo  statesman  might  be 
regarded  as  a  soldier  of  fortune,  he  was, 
at  least,  no  mercenary  retainer.  After 
this  check  in  his  public  career,  he  started 
on  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  described  in  glowing  colours  befitting 
the  part  he  had  assumed,  his  itinerary  from 
Paris  to  Jerusalem,  including  his  return 
through  Egypt,  Barbary,  and  Spain,  where 
he  paused  to  mourn  in  the  halls  of  Gre- 
nada over  the  last  Abencerrage. 

**  In  1814  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  poli- 
tical life  really  began,  and  he  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  affairs  of  his  country 
and  of  Europe  for  the  next  ten  years. 
The  vanity  and  pretensions  which  were 
harmless  or  merely  ludicrous  in  a  wandering 
Knight  of  Letters  became  dangerous  and 
intolerable  in  a  minister  charged  with  the 
difficult  task  of  consolidating  an  old  dy- 
nasty on  a  new  basis ;  and  accordingly 
this  is  the  period  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand's 
life  most  obnoxious  to  the  severity  of  cri- 
ticism. His  dSbut  in  the  cause  of  the  re- 
stored monarchy  was,  however,  perfectly 
within  his  competency,  and  brilliantly  suc- 
cessful. The  pamphlet  entitled  Bonaparte 
and  the  Bourbons,  did,  as  Louis  XVIII. 
expressed  it,  the  work  of  an  army ;  100,000 
copies  of  it  were  sold  with  prodigious  ra- 
pidity ;  and  whilst  the  allied  forces  oecu- 
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pied  the  capital  of  France,  and  brought 
back  the  descendants  of  St.  Louis,  it  was 
some  compensation  that  the  greatest  master 
of  the  French  language,  intensely  national 
in  his  predilections  and  his  defects,  should 
have  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  in 
the  popular  ear. 

''  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  devotion  to 
the  monarchy  of  the  elder  branch  was 
chiefly  of  the  romantic  cast.  He  once 
styled  himself  '  a  royalist  by  reason,  a 
legitimist  by  duty,  and  a  republican  by 
taste,'  and  his  political  services  seem  to 
have  been  governed  by  a  singular  conflict 
of  these  opposite  motives.  He  affected 
to  warn  the  Court  of  Louis  XVIU. 
against  its  retrograde  tendencies,  yet  he 
plunged  it  into  the  shameful  and  impolitic 
war  of  1823,  against  the  opinion  even  of 
the  king  himself  ;  and  whilst  he  sought  to 
revive  the  dignity  and  stability  of  the 
throne  of  France,  he  presumed  to  stigma- 
tize as  odious  those  identical  treaties  which 
had  recalled  the  Comte  de  Provence  from 
hopeless  exile.  The  history  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Verona,  as  recorded  by  his  own 
pen,  suffices  to  stamp  his  official  career 
with  the  deepest  condemnation.  Towards 
this  country  and  to  Mr.  Canning,  with 
whom  he  kept  up  the  pretence  of  a  familiar 
correspondence,  he  was  false  and  hostile, 
though  England  had  nurtured  him  in 
penury  at  one  time,  and  honoured  him  at 
another  as  the  representative  of  a  prince 
whom  she  had  restored  to  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors.  Towards  Russia  he  was  cring- 
ing and  subservient,  and  he  inspired  the 
Government  of  the  Restoration  with  the 
fatal  scheme  of  regaining  the  frontier  of 
the  Rhine  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  East. 
Towards  Spain  he  planned  and  practised  a 
line  of  policy  more  violent  and  overbearing 
than  that  of  Louis  XIV.  himself,  and  the 
invasion  of  the  Peninsula,  in  1823,  only 
ceased  to  be  dangerous  by  becoming  ab- 
surd. Trocadero  was  to  efface  the  painful 
recollection  of  Waterloo,  and  the  Dauphin 
to  surpass  the  achievements  of  Bonaparte. 
The  Dauphin  was  as  like  Bonaparte  as  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  was  like  a  great  states- 
man. However,  this  culpable  extrava- 
gance recoiled  upon  himself.  M.  de 
Villele  declared  it  was  even  worse  to  have 
Chateaubriand  in  the  cabinet  than  in  op- 
position, and  he  was  cashiered  with  sin- 
gular asperity  at  two  hours^  notice.  The 
ex'Minister  took  refuge,  however,  in  the 
columns  of  the  Journal  det  Dibatt,  whence 
he  directed  a  tremendous  fire  against  the 
increasing  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  the 
party  to  which  the  accession  of  Charles  X. 
gave  a  decided  and  fatal  ascendency.  From 
this  time,  however,  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
may  be  said  to  have  descended  into  the 
retirement  of  private  life.  He  stiU  raised 
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his  warning  voice  against  the  erron  of  the 
Government  which  were  leading  to  the 
catastrophe  of  1830  ;  in  the  height  of  thmt 
revolution  he  was  borne  in  triumph  one 
hour  by  the  men  of  the  barricades,  and  in 
the  next  he  delivered  his  last  speedi  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  in  favour  of  the  ri^ti 
of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux.  At  that  mo- 
ment his  expression  to  the  Duchesi  de 
Berri,  ''  Madame,  votre  fils  est  mon  Roi," 
and  his  pamphlet  against  the  banishment 
of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Royal  family, 
marked  him  out  as  the  leader,  or  it  leeit 
the  champion,  of  the  Legitimist  party— 
but  his  warfare  was  accomplished,  and  hit 
relations  with  the  Pretender  soon  dwindled 
down  into  a  harmless  and  not  nnpleuing 
mixture  of  loyalty,  politeness,  and  devo- 
tion. The  conditions  through  which  he 
passed  in  life  were  very  various ;  and  in 
his  character  the  enthusiasm,  if  not  the 
true  geoiias,  of  a  poet  was  blended  with 
the  aspirations,  if  not  the  fixed  eneigy,  of 
a  statesman.  But  in  all  these  thinga  the 
world,  and  especially  his  own  countrymen, 
ministered  without  limit  or  reatraint  to  Us 
inordinate  vanity;  he  was  exempted,  hy 
some  extraordinary  dispensation,  from  the 
satirical  judgments  and  Uie  oblivion  of  a 
society  fertile  in  censure  and  prone  to 
forget  past  merit ;  until  his  last  yeart 
were  spent,  as  it  were,  in  the  aanctnary 
of  literary  fame,  and  the  greatest  of  con- 
temporary reputations  were  held  to  be  but 
secondary  to  that  of  Chateaubriand.  An 
annuity  of  1,000/.  a  year,  derived  from  the 
sale  of  his  posthumous  memoirs,  supplied 
him  with  the  means  of  subtiatence  ;  and 
having  lived  through  one  entire  cycle  of 
the  great  revolution  of  his  country,  he  ex- 
pired almost  at  the  moment  when  some  of 
the  most  terrible  scenes  of  his  early  youth 
were  renewed  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  The 
French  people  have  singled  him  oat  for 
honour  alone  of  all  the  writers  of  the 
empire  and  the  servants  of  the  Rei^ra* 
tion.  It  is  not  for  us  to  question  tlie 
merit  of  those  on  whom  such  rewards  an 
bestowed  by  their  own  countrymen  ;  bat 
the  veneration  professed  for  the  name  of 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  will  not  be  aharad 
by  the  whole  of  Europe.''—  Timet, 

M.  de  Chateaubriand,  although  for  a 
long  time  in  a  declining  state  of  health, 
retained  his  mental  faculties  unimpaired 
to  the  last  moment.  His  last  illness,  which 
has  terminated  fatally,  was  an  inflamma* 
tion  of  the  lungs.  He  has  left  ten  volumes 
of  Memoirs,  which  he  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  publish  during  his  lifetime,  and 
which  will  be  looked  for  with  eager  ca- 
riosity. 

The  Moniteur  of  July  24  gives  the  de- 
tails of  the  honours  paid  to  his  foment 
cortege.    M.  Amp^rCi  in  the  name  of  the 
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French  Academy,  proDoanced  an  eloquent 
ftineral  harangue,  and  concluded  wim  the 
following  allusion  to  the  place  of  sepulture 
which  ti^e  deceased  had  chosen  at  St. 
Malo  : — ''Let  him  sleep  in  the  last  refuge 
which  he  selected  when  alive,  under  the 
cross  which  he  raised  up,  amidst  the  mur- 
mers  of  the  waves  as  they  break  on  the 
shore  which  he  loved,  amidst  the  accents 
of  his  own  country  people,  on  the  rude 
rock  which  henceforth  will  be  called  Cha- 
teaubriand's Isle.  This  granite  rock  reared 
its  head  before  the  last  convulsions  which 
hurled  our  mountains  into  the  briny  flood, 
turned  the  course  of  our  rivers,  and  altered 
the  face  of  the  earth.  When  revolutions 
of  another  order  shall  have  changed  the 
course  of  our  ideas,  reared  new  societies, 
and  modified  the  forms  of  human  thought, 
this  rock,  the  contemporary  of  the  most 
ancient  ages  of  the  world,  will  still  exist 
and  preserve  its  precious  deposit.  But  of 
this  I  am  still  better  assured,  that  the  name 
of  Chateaubriand  is  still  more  indestructi- 
ble than  this  granite,  and  will  rise  above  the 
succeeding  tides  of  ages,  which  are  inces- 
santly encroaching  upon  us,  and  each  day 
ingulfing  some  summit  of  the  past  in  the 
deluge  of  oblivion  !" 

The  Baron  Brrzblius. 

Aug,  7.  At  Stockholm,  in  his  69th 
year,  Berzelius,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Upsala,  Secretary  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Stockholm,  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and 
on  Hon.  Member  of  the  Cambridge  Philo- 
sophical Society. 

In  a  century  which  has  produced  a 
greater  number  of  distinguished  chemists 
than  perhaps  of  any  other  class  of  men  of 
science,  Berzelius  stood  out  as  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude.  His  patient  labours 
and  sagacious  investigations  have  done 
more  to  lay  the  foundations  of  organic 
chemistry  than  those  of  any  other  chemist. 
To  him  more  than  to  any  other  man  be- 
longs the  honour  of  applying  the  great 
principles  which  had  been  established  by 
Dalton,  Davy,  WoUaston,  Gay-Lussac, 
and  himself,  in  inorganic  chemistry,  to 
unfolding  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
combinations  forming  the  structures  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

Berzelius  was  born  on  the  29th  Aug. 
1779,  in  the  village  of  Vafversunda,  in 
Ostgothland,  where  his  father  kept  the 
parish  school.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  commenced  his  studies  at  the  University 
of  Upsala,  hoping  to  qualify  himself  for 
the  medical  profession.  At  this  time,  al- 
though Sweden  could  boast  of  having 
produced  a  Bergmann  and  a  Scheele,  the 
more  brilliant  genius  of  Linnnus  had  given 
to  natural  history  such  an  impetus  that 
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chemistry  was  scarcely  regarded  by  the 
medical  student.  It  is  true  that  Afzelius, 
who  was  a  nephew  of  Bergmann,  and  then 
filled  the  chemical  chair  at  Upsala,  had 
performed  some  very  creditable  chemical 
analyses  ;  but  his  health  was  bad,  and  he 
was  assisted  by  Ekeberg,  who,  though  a 
skilful  analyst,  yet  wanted  the  energy 
and  other  qualifications  for  a  successful 
teacher.  The  lectures  on  chemistry  were 
read  and  no  experiments  were  perfo1*med. 
These  unpromising  circumstances  were 
scarcely  likely  to  produce  a  great  chemist, 
but  they  seem  to  have  developed  the  genius 
of  Berzelius.  Professor  Johnston  gives 
Berzelius's  own  account  of  the  influences 
of  his  situation.  The  students  were  al- 
lowed to  work  in  the  laboratory  once  a 
week.  **  Berzelius,  like  the  rest,  went  to 
the  laboratory  soon  after  he  had  com- 
menced his  chemical  course,  and  asked 
for  an  operation.  The  first  that  was  given 
him  was  to  form  colcothen  of  vitriol 
(crocus  mentisj  by  heating  sulphate  of  iron 
in  a  crucible.  *  Well,'  says  he,  *  every 
ser?ant  can  do  this.  If  this  be  all  I  am 
to  learn  I  may  as  well  stay  away. '  *  Oh, 
but,'  replied  Afzelius,  *  your  next  opera- 
tions will  be  more  difficult.'  Accordingly, 
when  he  asked  for  a  second  operation,  he 
was  instructed  to  prepare  caustic  potash 
by  burning  cream  of  tartar  in  a  crucible. 
*  This  so  disgusted  me,'  says  Berzelius, 
'  that  I  vowed  T  would  never  ask  for  an- 
other operation.  Still  I  frequented  the 
laboratory ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks 
found  myself  attending  regularly  every 
day,  though  I  had  no  right  to  do  so,  and 
Afzelius  could  have  turned  me  out,  yet  I 
was  allowed  to  return  and  operate  and 
break  much  glass,  while  Ekeberg  espe- 
cially was  much  annoyed  that  I  never 
asked  a  single  question.  For,'  he  adds, 
'  I  liked  better  to  seek  for  information 
from  reading  and  thinking  and  experiment- 
ing than  from  men  who,  having  little 
experience  themselves,  gave  me,  if  not 
evasive,  at  least  unsatisfactory,  answers 
regarding  phenomena  they  had  never  them- 
selves observed.'  " 

In  the  year  1798  Berzelius  passed  his 
philosophical  examination,  as  preparatory 
to  the  final  one,  for  M.D.  At  this  time 
he  left  the  University;  and  in  1799  he 
was  assistant  to  Dr.  Hedin,  superintendent 
physician  of  the  mineral  waters  of  Medevi. 
His  first  published  essay  was  a  disserta- 
tion, in  conjunction  with  Ekeberg,  on  these 
mineral  waters.  He  underwent  the  exa- 
mination for  a  licence  to  practise  medicine 
in  1801,  and  graduated  at  Upsala  on  the 
24th  of  May,  1804. 

On  leaving  Upsala  Berzelius  repaired  to 
Stockholm,  where  he  became  assistant  to 
Andrew  Spaumau,  who  sailed  with  Cook 
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in  one  of  his  Toyagea  round  the  world , 
and  was  then  professor  there  of  medicine, 
botany,  and  chemical  pharmacy.  Spaur- 
nan  died  in  1806,  and  Berzelius,  by  his 
inaugural  dissertation  on  galvanism  and 
other  papers  y  had  already  obtained  for 
himself  a  sufficient  degree  of  confidence 
to  be  appointed  his  successor.  Although 
this  chair  embraced  a  very  wide  range  of 
subjects,  as  was  frequently  the  case  with 
Swedish  chairs  at  that  time,  Berzelius 
more  especially  devoted  himself  to  che- 
mistry. It  does  not  appear,  indeed,  that 
be  gave  any  lectures  on  botany,  except  at 
the  Military  College  of  Carlbcrg,  where 
he  also  held  an  appointment  as  lecturer. 
At  first  he  was  not  more  successful  in 
teaching  chemistry  than  his  predecessors ; 
but,  having  received  a  hint  from  Dr. 
Marcet  of  London  that  chemical  lectures 
should  be  illustrated  by  experiments,  he 
adopted  this  plan,  and  likewise  abandoned 
the  old  practice  of  reading  lectures.  He 
used  to  express  himself  very  strongly  on 
the  inutility  of  merely  reading  lectures. 
Although  he  first  adopted  Dr.  Marcet's 
experiments  in  his  class-room,  he  soon  so 
far  improved  upon  them  that  his  own  be- 
came a  model  for  the  chemical  class-rooms 
of  Europe. 

During  the  early  period  of  his  residence 
at  Stockholm  he  practised  the  profession 
of  medicine,  and  in  1807  was  mainly  in- 
strumental in  forming  the  Medical  Society 
of  that  capital.  In  1810  he  was  made 
President  of  tlie  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  Stockholm,  and  in  the  same  year 
received  the  appointment  of  Assessor  of 
the  Medical  ('ollege,  and  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Board.  At 
this  time,  though  scarcely  more  than  thirty 
years  of  age,  he  had  obtained  great  repu- 
tation as  a  chemist.  lie  had  published  a 
work  on  animal  chemistry,  containing 
many  original  investigations  on  the  fluids 
of  the  animal  body,  and  which  was  subse- 
quently translated — as,  indeed,  have  been 
most  of  his  works — into  almost  every  lan- 
guage of  Europe.  In  conjunction  with 
Hisinger  he  commenced,  in  1806,  the 
publication  of  a  periodical  work  entitled 
"  Af  haudlingar  i  Fysik,  Keim,  och  Mi- 
neralogi,'*  which  contained  a  series  of 
papers  by  himself,  constituting  some  of 
the  most  valuable  contributions  that  had 
yet  been  made  to  analytical  chemistry. 
His  labours  were  regarded  as  of  so  much 
importance  by  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Stockholm,  that  that  body  decreed  him, 
in  ]  81 1 ,  SOO  dollars  yearly  for  his  chemical 
researches. 

In  1812  Berzelius  visited  England, 
where  he  was  most  cordially  received.  In 
tiiat  year  he  communicated,  through  Dr. 
Marcet,  a  valaabie  paper  to  the  Medico- 


Chirurgical  Society  of  London  '*Oiitfa« 
Composition  of  the  Animal  Floidi."  In 
1818  he  visited  France  and  Germany,  and 
in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary to  the  Academy  of  Sciences— a  poet 
which  he  held  till  his  death.  In  1831  he 
was  allowed  to  retire  from  the  tctiTe  da- 
ties  of  his  professorship  at  the  Caroline 
Institute,  but  he  still  held  the  title  of 
honorary  professor.  Up  to  this  time  he 
had  resided  in  apartments  proTided  for 
him  at  the  building  occupied  by  the  Ace- 
demy  of  Sciences,  where,  on  the  aame 
floor,  he  had  his  study  and  laboratory,  to 
that  he  could  with  little  difficulty  nau 
from  his  desk  to  his  crucible,  and  hoirand 
his  time  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 
He  now,  however,  moved  to  a  house  of 
his  own,  and  in  1835  married  a  danghter 
of  the  town-councillor  (Staati-rath)  Pop- 
pius.  In  1837  he  received  the  Great  Gold 
Medal  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Stock- 
holm, and  in  1840  the  Diet  of  Sweden 
voted  him  a  pension  of  2,000  doUan  per 
annum.  The  scientific  societies  of  Europe 
and  America  contended  for  the  hononr  of 
inrolliog  his  name  amongst  thdr  member% 
and  with  eighty-eight  of  these  bodies  it 
was  connected.  Nor  waa  his  aorereifny 
Charles  John,  behindhand  in  recognising 
the  most  distinguished  of  his  lulopted 
countrymen.  In  1815  Berzelius  was  made 
a  Knight,  and  in  1821  a  Knight  Com» 
mander,  of  the  Order  of  Vasa.  In  1829 
he  received  the  Grand  Cross,  and  in  1835 
was  made  a  Baron.  The  intelligence  of 
this  honour  was  conveyed  to  Benelias  bj 
the  hand  of  the  King,  who  wrote  himteif 
a  letter  intimating  his  deep  sense  of  the 
merits  of  the  )>hilosopher,  and  expressing 
a  ho])e  that  in  this  nomination  the  world 
would  recognize  a  homage  paid  to  the  man 
who  had  consecrated  his  life  to  those  use- 
ful researches  which  had  been  already  re- 
cognized by  Europe,  and  which  it  was  the 
glory  of  Sweden  to  be  able  to  appropriate 
as  the  patrimony  of  one  of  her  children. 
This  letter  was  sent  to  Berselius  on  Us 
wedding-day.  How  few  men  of  scienoe 
have  married  with  a  patent  of  nobility  on 
the  breakfast  table  !  Sweden  had,  how^ 
ever,  yet  one  more  ovation  for  her  beloved 
son.  In  1843  he  had  been  a  quarter  of  e 
century  Secretary  to  the  Academy,  and 
on  this  occasion  a  festival  was  given  in  hie 
honour.  The  Crown- Prince  was  in  the 
chair,  and  u  portrait  of  the  chemist,  painted 
by  Lieut. -Col.  Lodemark,  was  presented 
to  the  Academy. 

Such  was  the  calm,  nnmffled,  snceeae 
ful  career  of  the  deceased  phik>sopher. 
Would  that  the  career  of  every  disciple  of 
science  were  as  happy  1  He  who  was  thee 
honoured,  merited  it — merited  it  on  ae- 
count  of  his  unwearied  industry,  Ue 
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and  maiilj  intellect,  his  noble  and  amiable 
disposition.  The  diligence  with  which  he 
worked  both  in  his  stady  and  his  labora- 
tory may  be  judged  of  by  his  systematic 
works  and  original  contributions  to  science. 
In  addition  to  the  works  already  men- 
tioned, he  published  a  **  Manual  of  Che- 
mistry," which  went  through  several 
editions,  that  of  1841  consisting  of  ten 
volumes,  and,  we  believe,  another  larger 
edition  has  since  been  published.  In 
1 822  he  commenced  the  publication  of  an 
Annual  Report  on  the  Progress  of  the 
Physical  Sciences,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished every  year  to  the  present  time. 
Hiese  volumes  are  the  most  valuable  re« 
cord  of  chemical  research  extant,  and  con- 
tain a  full  report  of  the  discoveries  that 
have  made  the  period  to  which  they  relate 
so  remarkable  in  the  history  of  chemistry. 
From  1806  to  1818  he  published  with 
Hisinger  the  periodical  before  mentioned  : 
and  in  these  volumes  are  forty-seven 
papers  by  Berzelius,  all  giving  an  account 
of  original  researches  by  himself.  In  ad- 
dition  to  these  he  has  published  works  on 
galvanism,  on  analytical  chemistry,  on 
mineralogy,  and  a  vast  number  of  papers 
in  various  Transactions. 

The  name  of  Berzelius  has  been  too  in- 
timately connected  with  the  history  of 
chemistry  for  the  last  forty  years  for  us  in 
this  slight  sketch  to  give  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  influence  which  his  discoveries  and 
generalizations  have  exerted  upon  the 
science.  To  him  it  is  indebted  for  the 
discovery  of  several  new  elementary  bodies, 
more  especially  selenium,  morium,  and 
cerium.  He  first  demonstrated  the  acid 
nature  of  silica,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
throw  light  on  the  composition  of  a  series 
of  interesting  mineral  compounds  of  silica 
with  the  metallic  oxides.  This  subse- 
quently led  to  a  whole  re-arrangement  of 
mineral  bodies,  and  contributed  greatly  to 
the  advance  of  mineralogy.  His  disco- 
very of  selenium  led  him  to  investigate  its 
various  compounds,  and  compare  them 
with  the  sulphurets.  These  investigations 
again  resulted  in  his  generalizations  on 
the  nature  of  the  sulphur  salts,  and  a  new 
classification  of  the  various  salts.  Subse- 
quently, he  investigated  the  compounds  of 
fluorine,  and  arrived  at  some  of  the  most 
important  and  valuable  results  that  have 
yet  been  obtained  by  the  analytical  chemist. 

Whilst  Berzelius  was  writing  the  first 
edition  of  his  •'  Manual  of  Chemistry," 
Dalton  had  promulgated  his  idea  of  the 
atomic  constitution  of  matter,  and  Davy 
had  made  his  great  discovery  of  the  me- 
tallic bases  of  the  alkalies.  TTiese  directed 
his  attention  to  the  laws  of  combination. 
He  was  led  to  institute  researches  with 
the  most  scrupulous  care  into  the  com- 


bining proportions  of  the  various  elements, 
giving  to  each  its  correct  number,  and 
was  enabled  to  obtain  results  perfectly 
harmonious  with  theoretical  calculations 
made  on  Dalton's  laws.  He  was  enabled 
to  extend  Dalton's  law  that  one  atom  of 
one  body  unites  with  one,  two,  or  three, 
&c.  atoms  of  another  body,  «nd  showed 
that  two  atoms  would  unite  with  three  and 
with  five.  He  also  pointed  out  the  great 
fiact,  that  two  compounds  which  contain 
the  same  electro  -  negative  body  always 
combine  in  such  proportions  that  the  elec- 
tro-negative element  of  one  is  a  multiple 
by  a  whole  number  of  the  same  element 
of  the  other.  He  not  only  gave  to  the 
elementary  bodies  their  combining  num- 
bers, but  introduced  the  system  of  sym- 
bols, by  which  chemical  labour  has  been 
so  greatly  facilitated.  Till  the  time  of 
Berzelius,  organic  chemistry  was  a  waste, 
with  here  and  there  an  attempt  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  living  beiogs  upon  che- 
mical principles,  and  which,  from  the  en- 
tire want  of  experimental  foundation,  was 
even  worse  than  useless.  The  compounds 
found  in  plants  and  animals  were  not  sup- 
posed to  come  within  the  category  to 
which  the  laws  of  combination  applied; 
Berzelius  was  the  first  to  show  that  these 
laws  could  be  applied  to  animal  and  vege- 
table products  ;  and  in  so  doing  he  opened 
the  way  for  the  discoveries  of  Mulder, 
Liebig,  Dumas,  Boussingault,  and  others. 

As  a  skilful  manipulator,  Berzelius  has 
had  few  equals  in  the  history  of  chemistry. 
To  this  we  are  indebted  for  the  immense 
variety,  number,  and  success  of  his  ana- 
lyses. Many  of  the  analytical  processes 
in  use  at  the  present  time  have  had  their 
origin  with  him. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Berzelius 
was  that  of  a  strong,  healthy  man,  with 
nothing  in  his  habits  or  manners  to  im- 
press a  stranger  with  a  sense  of  his  powers. 
A  chemist  who  visited  him  says,  **  He  has 
nothing  of  pretence,  reserve,  or  singularity 
about  him ;  so  that  his  plainness  drew 
from  a  fellow  traveller  of  mine,  whom  he 
allowed  me  to  introduce  to  him,  the  ob- 
servation, '  I  would  never  have  thought 
him  the  great  man  he  is  said  to  be.'  ** 
His  attention  to  strangers  was  very  great, 
— especially  to  those  who  took  an  interest 
in  chemistry.  With  these  he  would  fre- 
quently spend  hours  in  his  laboratory,  ex- 
plaining his  methods  of  working, — and  on 
their  departure  he  left  the  impression 
that  he  was  the  honoured  party.  He  was 
an  early  riser,  and  gave  the  first  part  of 
the  day  to  his  most  important  work,  what- 
ever that  might  be.  He  seldom  either 
wrote  or  experi:nented  in  the  evening, 
leaving  that  part  of  the  day  for  reading 
and  social  relaxation.     He  had  no  par- 
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ticalar  times  for  writing  or  experimenting ; 
when  he  had  a  work  to  finish  he  would 
write  sometimes  for  months  without  per- 
forming an  experiment, — but,  if  anything 
of  importance  occurred  to  him  during  his 
writing  requiring  further  investigation,  he 
would  at  once  give  up  the  pen  and  work 
perhaps  for  ^eeks  in  his  laboratory.  His 
caution  was  extreme,  and  though  con- 
stantly going  forward  to  the  new  he  still 
clung  with  tenacity  to  the  old.  He  was 
almost  the  last  chemist  of  eminence  that 
admitted  Davy's  theory  of  the  elementary 
nature  of  chlorine.  In  the  recent  advances 
of  organic  chemistry,  also,  and  more  es- 
pecially in  its  applications  to  the  physi- 
ology of  plants  and  animals.  Berzelius  has 
looked  on  with  the  eye  of  a  critic,  and 
withheld  to  the  last  his  adhesion  to  some 
of  the  advanced  positions  of  this  depart- 
ment of  the  science.  His  criticisms  on  his 
brother  chemists  were  sometimes  unneces- 
sarily severe,  but  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  he  has  been  heard  to  say  that  he  re- 
gretted having  expressed  himself  in  a  way 
that  could  have  given  unnecessary  pain  to 
others.  Few  men  were  more  beloved  in 
the  city  of  Stockholm  than  Berzeliiui. — 
Atheneum, 


George  Stephenson,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

Auff,  12.  At  Tapton  House,  near 
Chesterfield,  aged  67 »  George  Stephenson, 
Esq.  F.R.S.  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leo- 
pold. 

He  was  born  on  the  9th  June,  1781,  of 
the  most  humble  parentage,  at  a  solitary  cot 
or  cottage,  on  the  Tyne,  between  Wylam 
and  Closehouse,  Northumberland,  about 
eight  miles  west  of  Newcastle.  His  father 
was  an  e'jgine-tenter  at  a  colliery,  and  he 
himself  began  life  as  a  pit  engine-boy  at 
2d.  a  day's  wages,  and  afterwards  acted  as 
a  stoker,  and  as  a  breaksman  in  the  em- 
ployment of  Lord  Ravensworth  and  part- 
ners, where  his  mechanical  talent  first 
forced  itself  into  notice  in  the  amateur 
repair  and  improvement  of  a  condensing 
pump-engine,  where  some  engineers  had 
failed.  He  was  then  promoted  to  the 
othce  of  engincman  ;  but  we  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  at  this  critical  period  of 
his  history,  or  even  earlier,  that  he  declared 
to  a  confidant  that,  having  risen  from  2d. 
a  day  lo  the  independent  sum  of  I2s.  a 
week,  he  was  now  a  man  for  life.  At  this 
very  time,  at  all  events,  the  fates  began  to 
educate  him  for  his  future  and  still  more 
manly  career  in  life  ;  for  something  went 
wrong  with  the  waggon-way,  or  it  never 
had  been  anything  else  but  wrong  until 
lie  tried  his  apprentice  hand  upon  it,  and 
of  course  improved  it.  He  was  afterwards 
oni ployed  in  forming  railway  planes  and 
eni^ncs  under  ground.     Indeed  we  may 


say,  that  from  this  time  forward  his  pee«- 

liar  mission  was  chalked  oat  for  Um,  n, 
in  the  midst  of  defects  in  the  workiiig  of 
coal  railways,  he  happened  to  be  phoed 
in  tiie  most  favoorable  cucamstmoet  poe- 
sible  for  the  engagement  of  his  atteaiioe 
and  his  peculiar  talent 

The  maui  points  in  bis  subsequent  ca- 
reer we  cannot  better  describe  than  in  his 
own  words  at  the  openhig  of  the  New- 
castle and  Darlington  line  .of  railway  in 
1844:— 

**  Mr.  Liddell  has  told  yon  that  in  my 
younger  days  I  worked  at  an  engine  in  a 
coal-pit.  I  had  then  to  work  early  and 
late,  often  rising  to  my  labonr  at  one  and 
two  o'clock  in  tiie  morning.  Time  rolled 
on,  and  I  had  the  happiness  to  make  some 
improvements  in  engine-work.  The  first 
locomotive  that  I  made  was  at  KUling- 
worth  colliery,  and  with  Lord  RaTens« 
worth's  money.  That  engine  was  made 
thirty-two  years  ago,  and  we  called  it  Mfy 
Lord.  I  said  to  my  friends  that  there  was 
no  limit  to  the  speed  of  such  an  engine, 
provided  the  works  could  be  made  to 
stand.  *  »  »  I  betook  myself  to 
mending  my  neighbours'  cloclai  and 
watches  at  nights,  after  my  daily  labour 
was  done  ;  and  thus  I  procured  the  means 
of  educatmg  my  son.  He  became  my  as- 
sistant and  companion.  He  got  an  ap- 
pointment as  under-viewer  ;  and  at  nights 
we  worked  together  at  our  engineering.  I 
got  leave  to  go  from  Killingworth  to  lay 
down  a  railway  at  Hetton,  and  next  to 
Darlington;  and  after  that  I  went  to 
Liverpool,  to  plan  a  line  to  Manchester. 
I  there  pledged  myself  to  attain  a  speed 
of  ten  miles  an  hour.  I  said  1  had  no 
doubt  the  locomotive  might  be  made  to  go 
much  faster,  but  we  had  better  be  mode- 
rate at  the  beginning.  The  Directors 
said  I  was  quite  right ;  for  if,  when  they 
went  to  Parliament,  I  talked  of  going  at  a 
greater  rate  than  ten  miles  an  hour,  I 
would  put  a  cross  on  the  concern.  It  was 
not  an  easy  task  for  me  to  keep  the  engine 
down  to  ten  miles  an  hour ;  but  it  must 
be  done,  and  I  did  my  best.  I  had  to 
place  myself  in  the  most  unpleasant  of  all 
positions— the  witness-box  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary Committee.  Some  one  inquired 
if  1  was  a  foreigner  ?  and  another  hinted 
that  I  was  mad.*    I  put  up  with  erery 

*  Many  of  the  shareholders  themsel?ea 
had  previously  manifested  symptoms  of 
the  same  way  of  thinking :  they  became 
alarmed  at  the  **  mad"  scheme  of  this 
**  Watt  run  wild ;"  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent his  no  less  mad  steam-engines  from 
being  let  loose  upon  their  cheri£ed  hors^ 
trot  railway  project,  they  got  two  **  ^^^inaptt 
engineers''  to  act  as  commiafioners  S§ 
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rebuff,  and  went  on  with  my  plans,  de- 
termined not  to  be  put  down.  ABsistance 
gradually  increased — improyements  were 
made  every  day — and  to-day  a  train  which 
started  from  London  in  the  morning  has 
brought  me  in  the  afternoon  to  my  native 
soil,  and  enabled  me  to  take  my  place  in 
this  room,  and  see  around  me  many  faces 
which  I  have  great  pleasure  in  looking 
upon.** 

The  competitors  of  Mr.  Stephenson  for 
the  premium  of  500/.  offered  in  1829  by 
the  new  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Rail- 
way Company  for  the  best  locomotive 
engine  were  Mr.  Burstall  (or  fiurstall  and 
Hill),  Messrs.  Braithwaite  and  Ericson, 
and  Mr.  Hackworth.  Burstall's  locomo- 
tive, the  Perseverance,  was  withdrawn  :  it 
was  made  for  locomotion  on  turnpike 
roads,  on  which  it  had  repeatedly  run  with 
success  previously.  It  was,  indeed,  the 
fruit  of  much  perseverance  and  more  cash, 
and,  in  all  probability,  lost  its  place  in 
the  grand  race  of  renown  by  the  mischance 
of  some  mere  accident.  The  other  two 
locomotives,  the  Novelty  and  the  Sanspa- 
reil,  broke  down,  while  Mr.  Stephenson's 
Rocket  outran  the  requirements  of  the 
directors,  averaged  15  miles  an  hour  in 
speed,  won  the  prize,  and  ushered  in  "  the 
greatest  mechanical  revolution  effected 
since  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine  by 
Watt,"  and  its  more  immediate  fruits.* 

The  subsequent  career  of  Mr.  Stephen- 
son was  as  rapid  and  as  smooth  as  the 
railway  locomotion  which  be  had  done  so 
mucli  to  realise.  He  took  the  lead,  of 
course,  at  once  in  railway  engineering, 
became  an  extensive  locomotive  manu- 
facturer at  Newcastle  and  a  railway  con- 
tractor, a  great  colliery   and   iron-work 

Itinatico  inquirendOj  and  report.  The 
"eminent  engineers'*  accordingly  investi- 
gated the  subject,  and,  in  *'  a  very  able 
document,"  proved  most  clearly  that  Mr. 
Stephenson's  project  was  practically  and 
commercially  inexpedient  I  Talent  and 
enterprise,  however,  prevailed,  and  the 
horse  plan  was  abandoned. 

*  Previously  to  this  practical  triumph, 
there  had  been  various  projects  for  loco- 
motive carriages  on  common  roads,  and 
for  rack -wheeled  carriages  on  railroads, — 
for  it  was  doubted  if  a  wheeled  engine 
would  travel  on  a  smooth  plate  for  want 
of  bite.  It  appears,  however,  that  a  suc- 
cesful  experiment  had  been  made,  so  far 
back  as  1814,  by  Mr.  Blackett,  on  the 
Wylam  waggon -way  ;  where  it  was  found 
that  racks,  and  chains,  and  legs  were  all 
su])erflaou8,  the  wheels  gripping  a  plate- 
rail,  and  moving  onwards  independently 
of  any  assistance  whatever. 


owner,  particularly  at  ClaycroBf ,  and,  in 
prosperous  and  money-making  conjonction 
with  Mr.  Hudson,  in  a  manner  fnade  our 
great  railway  system,  as  they  themselves, 
in  a  money-making  sense,  were  made  by  it 

In  acknowledgment  of  Mr*  Stephenson's 
claims  in  connection  with  railways  the 
Midland  Company  voted  2,000/.  in  1845, 
to  be  expended  in  the  presentation  of  a 
service  of  plate  and  the  erection  of  a 
statue  on  the  high-level  bridge  across  the 
Tyne, — the  structure  recently  proposed 
to  be  called  the  Stephenson-bridge  in 
honour  of  his  memory.  Mr.  Hudson,  on 
whose  motion  the  grant  was  made,  stated 
that  three  other  companies— the  York  and 
North  Midland,  the  Newcastle  and  Dar- 
lington, and  the  Newcastle  and  Berwick — 
would  each  vote  a  like  sum. 

The  claims  of  Mr.  Stephenson  to  the 
original  idea  of  the  Davy  lamp  at  one  time 
excited  a  good  deal  of  discussion ;  bat, 
whatever  be  the  merits  of  that  question, 
certainly  Davy  was  a  man  of  more  originality 
of  idea,  much  as  Stephenson  possessed  the 
happy  talent  of  adapting  ideas  to  useful 
and  to  noble  purposes.  There  was  a 
powerful  local  feeling  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Stephenson's  pretensions  to  the  priority 
of  invention.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  investigate  the  priority  of  the  claims  of 
the  inventors  of  the  safety  lamp,  and  a 
public  dinner  was  given  by  that  committee 
to  Mr.  Stephenson,  when  a  purse  of  a 
thousand  guineas,  and  a  silver  tankard, 
were  presented  to  him.  In  returning 
thanks,  he  announced  his  intention  of  de- 
voting the  money  to  the  education  of  his 
son  at  the  Edinburgh  university.  It  is 
rather  curious  that  nearly  thirty  years 
afterwards  another  piece  of  plate  was  pre- 
sented to  Dr.  Clanny,  as  **  tiie  inventor  of 
the  safety  lamp.'* 

**  In  private  life,''  says  a  correspondent 
of  the  Athenseum,  Mr.  Stephenson  "  earned 
the  regard  of  all  who  appreciate  worth  and 
liberality,  not  less  than  ability.  His  habits 
were  active,  his  constitution  so  vigorous 
that  he  was  tempted  occasionally  to  take 
undue  liberties  with  it.  His  affections 
were  warm,  his  manners  frequently  playful 
and  vivacious,  bearing  that  stamp  of  ori- 
ginality indicative  of  the  man.  He  was 
fond  of  the  society  of  ladies ;  selected 
them  commonly  for  conversation  in  mixed 
parties,  where  he  could  follow  the  bent  of 
his  inclinations,  and  was  thrice  married." 
He  never  hesitated  to  acknowledge  the 
humbleness  of  his  origin,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, displayed  a  manly  pride  in  occa- 
sional reminiscences  and  contrasts.  It  is 
recorded  of  him  that,  in  response,  on  one 
occasion,  to  the  curiosity  of  a  stranger 
lady,  he  said,  **  Why,  madam,  they  used 
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^  He  has  left  behind  Urn  a  midl  work 
on  Labour, '  Popoladon  and  EmifratloB/ 
in  which  he  has  set  forth,  with  conridtr- 
able  clearness  and  force,  his  yiews  on  thott 
interesting  topics. 

'*  He  was  highly  respected  by  thoM  with 
whom  he  associated,  and,  as  a  steady  '  La* 
bourers'  Friend,'  it  is  gratifying  and  in- 
structive to  look  back  on  the  braeroleiiot 
and  philanthropy  which  marked  his  pro- 
tracted career/' — Th9  Lakouren^  FHtmdf 
July  1848,  p.  122. 

We  may  add  that  Mr.  Bom  acted  for 
some  years  as  honorary  solicitor  to  the 
Literary  Fund  Society.  He  was  Tery  fSond 
of  art,  and  at  intervals  of  leisure  sketohad 
almost  daily  from  nature  with  the  greatett 
facility  and  succeis. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works  :— 

Practical  Treatise  or  Compendinm  of  the 
Law  of  Marine  Insurance.  1801.  12mo. 

Treatise  or  Summary  of  the  Law  rela- 
tive to  Stock- Jobbing.  2d  edit.  1803.  8to. 

Index  to  the  Reports  of  the  Coorta  oi 
Common  Law,  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  Fenn*8  Reports;  including  W. 
Blackstone,  Burrow,  Cooper,  Douglaa, 
Lofft,  Lord  Raymond,  Salkeld,  Strange, 
WUlis,  and  Wilson.  1804.  8vo. 

Attorney's  Practice  in  the  Conrt  of 
King's  Bench.  1805.  8vo. 

Familiar  Letters  on  Population,  Emi- 
gration, Home  Colonisation,  &c.  I>e« 
dicated  by  permission  to  Lord  Henley. 
1832.  12mo.  These  letters  had,  for  the 
most  part,  previously  appeared  in  period- 
ical papers  during  the  preceding  five  yeerv. 


to  call  me  (George  Stephenson,  I  am 
now  called  Greorge  Stephenson  e8quir«f  of 
Tapton  House,  near  Chesterfield.  And 
further  let  me  say,  that  I  've  dined  with 
princes,  and  peers,  and  commoners — with 
persons  of  aU  classes,  from  the  humblest 
to  the  highest ;  I  've  dined  off  a  red  her- 
ring when  seated  in  a  hedge-bottom,  and 
have  gone  through  the  meanest  drudgery. 
I  *ve  seen  mankind  in  all  its  phases,  and 
the  conclusion  I  've  arrived  at  is  this — 
that  if  we  were  all  stripped,  there's  not 
much  difference."  With  all  this  plain- 
spoken  bluntness,  however,  he  appears  to 
have  had  a  spice  of  the  courtier  too,  as 
another  anecdote  told  of  him  would  seem 
to  betray.  **  I  tell  you  what,  my  lord 
duke,"  he  said,  on  one  occasion,  while  on 
a  visit  at  the  princely  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  *'  your  Grace  won 't  find  the 
change,  after  all,  so  very  great,  when  you 
get  into  Paradise."  Above  all  his  own 
engineering  and  other  titles — and  he  had 
even  been  created  a  Knight  of  Leopold  of 
Belgium  (for  railway  services),  and  an 
F.R.S. — he  is  said  to  have  specially  es- 
teemed his  title  of  founder  and  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers. His  attention  to  the  mental  and 
temporal  improvement  of  the  workmen  in 
his  collieries  (1000  and  upwards),  is  said 
to  have  been  unremitting. 

His  death  is  attributed  to  his  having 
spent  nearly  the  whole  of  his  time  latterly 
in  the  impure  air  of  a  hot-house,  in  a 
praiseworthy,  but  imprudent,  rivalry  with 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  the  cultivation 
of  certain  exotics.  Whether  peer  or  com- 
moner, Stei)hensoo  could  not  bear  that 
any  man  should  be  his  superior  or  equal 
in  anything  he  undertook. 


John  Ildrrton  Burn,  Esa. 

"  It  is  but  justice  to  the  memory  of  this 
gentleman  (whose  decease  in  May  last  is 
recorded  in  p.  102)  to  bear  our  testimony 
to  the  ability  and  untiring  zeal  with  which 
for  a  series  of  vears  he  exerted  himself  to 
promote  the  objects  of  the  Labourers' 
Friend  Society.  He  was  early  associated 
with  the  late  Capt.  Brenton,  R.N.  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Children's  Friend 
Society,  and  only  withdrew  from  that  in- 
stitution when  the  Committee  determined 
on  ado])tiug  the  measure,  which  was  ulti- 
mately MO  much  disap])roved  of,  of  sending 
the  children  to  the  colonies. 

"  For  several  years  he  acted  on  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Labourers'  Friend  Society, 
and  contributed  many  valuable  papers, 
under  the  signature  of  '  J.  I.  B.'  to  the 
pages  of  the  monthly  publication  '  The 
Labourers'  Friend.* 


Rev.  D.  T.  Powell,  B.C.L. 

June  9.  At  Tottenham,  aged  75,  the 
Rev.  David  Thomas  Powell,  B.C.L. 

Tliis  gentleman  was  the  son  of  Thomee 
Powell,  esq.  of  the  Chestnuts,  Tottenham^ 
who  was  the  author  of  *'  Edgar  and  £!• 
frida,  with  the  Defeat  of  Hoel  Prinee 
of  Wales  f  II  Solitario,  a  Poem ;  and 
others.** 

In  early  life  he  was  a  Liententntin  the 
14th  Light  Dragoons;  and  an  acooiint  c^ 
his  campaign  in  Cork,  Flandert,  and  Bre- 
bant,  in  the  year  1794,  was  an  autogreph 
manuscript  sold  among  his  library.  He 
afterwards  became  a  member  of  Magde* 
Icne  hall,  Oxford,  at  which  university  he 
received  the  degree  of  B.C.L.  Jane  18, 
1805. 

He  was  devotedly  attached  to  the  atndj 
of  heraldry  and  genealogy  ;  and,  though  we 
are  not  aware  of  his  having  appeared  ei 
an  author  on  those  subjects,  he  had  spent 
much  time  in  collecting  manuscript  mete- 
rials,  and  in  the  continuation  of  the  etnd- 
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ard  works,  of  which  he  posaefted  an  ex- 
cellent library,  as  well  as  in  forming  col- 
lections connected  with  the  history  of  most 
of  the  English  counties.  AU  these  stores 
were  dispersed  by  auction  by  Messrs.  Pnt- 
tick  and  Simpson  of  Piccadilly,  in  the 
week  commencing  on  the  3l8t  of  July 
last.  Among  his  treasures  were  also  two 
▼ery  beautiful  ancient  manuscripts :  one  of 
these,  an  illuminated  Tolume  of  Horn, 
executed  for  Gkorge  d'Egmont,  Bishop  of 
Utrecht  and  Abbat  of  It.  Amend,  who 
died  in  1559,  was  sold  for  141/.  1&«. 
The  other,  a  psalter,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  monastery  of  <*  Fardiow/'  was  sold 
for  114/.  9«. 

Mr.  Powell  had  kitterly  lired  in  the 
greatest  retirement.  After  leaving  800/. 
each  to  his  executors,  and  more  consider- 
able legacies  to  two  depenchmts,  he  has 
bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  the 
London  Hospital ;  to  the  exclusion  of  Sir 
Henry  Martin,  Bart,  his  nephew  and 
heir-at-law. 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

May  16.  At  Derby,  aged  64,  iho  Re¥. 
Oeorge  Hake,  Vicar  of  EUaston  and  Bo- 
cester,  Staffordshire,  and  Domestio  Chap- 
lain to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 
He  was  presented  to  Rocester  in  18^, 
and  to  EUaston  in  1830. 

June  3.  At  Naples,  the  Rer.  WiUUm 
Maule  Barnes, 

June  4.  At  Dublin,  the  Rev.  C,  M. 
Echlin,  Vicar  of  Killinagh,  in  the  diocese 
of  Kilmore,  eldest  son  of  D.  M.  Echlin, 
esq.  late  of  Dublin. 

June  10.  At  Ruishton,  Somerset,  aged 
37,  the  Rev.  G.  E,  Peake, 

June  13.  At  Thetford,  aged  50,  the  Rev. 
JRobert  Ward,  Rector  of  Santon,  Norfolk, 
Perpetual  Curate  <r(  Santon  Downham, 
Suffolk,  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar 
School  at  Thetford,  and  Chaplain  to  Thet- 
ford Gaol.  He  was  of  Clare  hall,  Cam- 
bridge, B.A.  1822  ;  and  was  p^sented  to 
the  rectory  of  Santon  by  the  Corporation 
of  Thetford  in  1829. 

June  17.  At  Christchnrch,  the  Rev. 
M,  Gunn. 

Aug,  3.  At  the  house  of  his  father 
the  Rev.  £.  A.  Daubeny,  Vicar  of  Ampney 
Crucis,  near  Cirencester,  aged  33,  the 
Rev.  Edward  Daubeny ^  M.A.  Ineumbent 
of  Poulton,  Wilts,  and  Demy  of  Magdalen 
college,  Oxford.  He  was  presented  to 
Poulton  in  1845. 

At  Dinmore,  Herefordshire,  in  hia  60tfa 
year,  the  Rev.  John  FUmm§  St,Joknf 
M.A.  Also,  on  the  7th,  Cassandra,  hif 
wife.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
John  Francis  Seymour  Vleming  StJolm, 


(second  ton  of  the  Hon.  and  Very  Rev. 
St.  Andrew  St.  John,  Dean  of  Woraester,) 
hr  Franees,  only  daughter  of  Rlehard 
neming,  esq.  of  Dinmore,  and  ho  sne- 
ceeded  to  that  estate  on  the  death  of  his 
unele  Richard  Stnkeley  Fleming,  esq.  He 
was  a  member  of  Chnst  church,  C^Kford, 
M.A.  1814,  and  was  presented  to  the 
viearage  of  Spondon,  Derbyshire,  by  trus- 
tees in  the  same  year.  He  married  in 
1838  Cassandra,  third  daughter  of  the  lale 
Francis  Hurt,  esq.  of  Alderwask^,  eo 
Darby. 

JMff.  10.  At  Montrose,  Scotland,  in  hie 
30th  year,  the  Rev.  Leammrd  Jtfbrvt,  M  JL 
Inenmbent  of  St^  Mary's,  Montrose ;  se- 
cond son  of  Edward  Morse,  esq.  of  Dray* 
ton  House,  Ealing,  Middlesex. 

At  St.  Just,  Cornwall,  aged  43,  the 
Rev.  Hemry  Oropu. 

Auy.  13.  At  Osprbgo,  Kent,  aged  09, 
the  Rev.  Morym  WmUer  Jemm^  B.D. 
l^ear  of  Ospringe,  and  Perpetual  Curate 
of  Owre.  He  was  formerly  Fellow  of  St. 
Jidm's  college,  Cambridge,  iHiera  ho  gr»- 
dnUed  B.A.  1801  as  6th  Wrangler;  M.A« 
1804  ;  B.D.  1812.  He  was  presentsd  to 
Ospringe  by  that  soeie^  fai  1815$  and 
ccdlated  to  Owraby  Archbishop  Mannert- 
Sotton  in  1826.  His  only  son,  when  in 
his  Slst  year,  was  accidentally  drowned  in 
Upper  Canada  hi  1843,  when  atteaapting 
to  cross  the  ice  on  Lake  Sturgeon. 

At  Densworth  house,  near  CUohestar, 
aged  63,  the  Rev.  Jtmm  WmmuMfm 
DfMon,  M.A. 

Aug,  17.  At  Ipswich,  aged  82,  the 
Rev.  Wimtm  Hemmik,  late  Master  of 
the  Ipswich  Graasmar  School,  and  Chap- 
lain to  the  Corporation  until  tiie  pawing 
of  the  MuniciMl  Reform  Aet 

Amy,  19.  At  Hemingford  Gray,  Hunt- 
ingdonshire, aged  84,  the  Rev.  Jo9mk 
eUtOmet  Btmke,  Vicar  of  that  parish.  He 
was  of  IVhiity  hall,  CambrMge,  LL.B. 
1788,  and  was  presented  to  his  ^Hog  by 
that  society  in  1794.  In  Dee.  1838,  ho 
was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Bonwortli, 
CaHbridgeshire. 

^ff^.  21.  AtLeamfaigton,aged74,tke 
Rev.  Bef^amin  LmmUy,  M.A.  Rector  of 
Dalby,  and  Vicar  of  Sheriff  Hutton  near 
York.  He  was  inatituted  to  the  former 
living,  the  patronage  of  which  was  in  his 
own  family,  in  1806 ;  and  collated  to  the 
latter  by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Torfc  in 
1824. 

Amy.2&.  At  Alderton,  WOtshin,  aged 
62,  the  Rev.  Amikomy  Amttim,  Ferpetaol 
Curate  of  that  pailrii,  and  Rector  of 
Littleton  Draw,  in  the  same  oennty.  Ho 
was  of  Orid  college,  Oxford,  M.A.  1811, 
wae  presented  to  the  reetory  of  Hardsn- 
hnirii  ha  Wlkihin,  by  F*  Cfarttffbwk, «!. 
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in  1823 ;  was  collated  to  the  rectory  of 
Littleton  Drew  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
in  1842,  and  presented  to  Alderton  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Gloucester. 

Aug.  28.  Aged  37,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Claudius  Bereiford,  Rector  of  Bailie- 
borough,  CO.  Cavan.  He  was  the  third 
and  youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Cobbe  Beresford,  Rector  of  Termonma- 
guirk,  CO.  Tyrone  (younger  brother  to  the 
late  Bishop  of  Kilmore),  by  Emily, seventh 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  William  Mont- 
gomery, of  Mqgbie  Hill,  co.  Peebles,  Bart. 
He  married  in  1838,  Anne-Maria,  only 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Frederick  Fitzpatrick, 
Rector  of  Shircock,  co.  Cavan,  and  has  left 
issue. 

Aug,  29.  Accidentally  drowned  in  cross- 
ing the  Severn  from  Newnham  to  Arling- 
ham,  tlie  Rev.  John  Lloyd  Crawley ^  M.A. 
Vicar  of  Arlingham,  Gloucestershire.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Lloyd  Craw- 
ley, Rector  of  Heyford  und  Holdenby, 
Northamptonshire,  and  nephew  of  Sir 
Thomas  Crawley  Boevy,  Bart.  He  was  of 
Trinity  college,  Oxford,  and  was  presented 
to  tlic  vicarage  of  Arlingham,  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Hodges,  of  Thombury,  in  April 
1837,  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Sayer, 
of  St.  Radigund*s  Abbey,  Kent ;  to  whose 
only  daughter,  Mary  Elizabeth,  he  was 
afterwards  married,  on  the  26th  June, 
1839. 

At  Rayleigh  house,  Brixton,  aged  GO, 
the  Rev.  William  Henry  Springef,  He 
was  of  Queen's  college,  Cambridge,  B.A. 
1810,  M.A.  1813. 

Aug,  31.  At  Rushmere,  Suffolk,  aged 
42,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dennett  West,  B.A. 
Vicar  of  Rushmere  and  Perpetual  Curate 
of  Playford,  to  which  united  churches  he 
was  presented  by  the  Marques  of  Bristol 
in  1835. 

Lately.  Aged  62,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Bradridgef  Rector  of  Greatworth,  North- 
amptonshire. He  was  of  Wadham  college, 
Oxford,  M.A.  1814,  and  was  instituted  to 
Greatworth  in  1816  on  his  own  petition. 

At  Dcrry,  aged  33,  the  Rev.  Archer 
Butler,  late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

DEATHS. 

LONDON  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

July  23.  In  Arundel-st.  Strand,  in  his 
35th  year,  Adolphus  Venua,  B.A.  of 
Jesus  college,  Camb.  and  eldest  son  of 
Mons.  Venua,  of  Cambridge. 

Aug,  4.  At  Greenwich,  aged  27,  Ce- 
cilia, dau.  of  the  late  John  Buyers,  esq. 
R.N. 

Aug,  5.  Leslie  Cargill,  youngest  son, 
and,iit<^.16,  aged  21 » Corinne-Marguerite, 
13 


wife  of  Walter  Knaggs,  esq.  Deputy  Re- 
ceiver-Gen. of  the  Island  of  Jamaiom,  at 
the  residence  of  his  father,  John  Knaggt, 
esq.  of  Momington-crescent. 

Aug.  7.  Hester,  wife  of  Edward  West, 
esq.  of  Mornington-road,  Regent'i  Ptok. 

In  Allsopp's-terr.  New-nMid,  Regent's 
Park,  aged  82,  Louisa  Agassiz. 

Aug.  8.  Aged  76,  George  Coartoy,  esq. 
of  Hamilton-terr.  St.  John's  Wood. 

Aug,  10.  In  West-sq.  St.  George'i- 
road,  aged  80,  Elizabeth-Caryer,  relict  of 
Richard  Searle,  esq.  of  Minehead. 

Aug,  11.  At  Pimlico,  aged  84,  WUliam 
Cole,  esq.  many  years  Page  of  the  Pre- 
sence and  State  Musician  to  his  Majettj 
George  IV. 

Aug.  12.  In  Kensington-gardens-terr. 
Emma-Eliza,  wife  of  Dr.  Markham. 

At  Camberwell,  aged  27,  Alfred-Joeeph, 
third  son  of  Joseph  Bishop,  esq.  of  the 
Crescent,  Minories. 

In  Westbourne-pL  aged  80,  Elisabeth, 
relict  of  John  Whitehead,  esq.  of  Bank- 
side. 

Aug.  13.  At  Upper  HoUoway,  aged  58, 
Ambrose  Warde,  esq. 

Aged  31,  Frederick-Clande-Hamilton, 
only  surviving  son  of  the  late  Monsieur 
Perois,  of  Londonderry. 

At  Peckham,  aged  64,  John  Soudley 
Davis,  esq. 

At  the  house  of  her  son-in-law,  Thomas 
Lee,  esq.  Somers-pl.  Hyde  Park,  aged  77, 
Mrs.  Mary  Hope. 

At  Tumham-Green,  aged  72,  A.G.  Mar- 
tin, esq. 

Aug.  15.  Aged  52,  Hannah  Waldo 
Black,  youngest  and  last  surviving  dan.  of 
the  late  Rev.  John  Black,  of  Woodbridge, 
Suffolk. 

Aug.  19.  In  the  Albany,  John  Cart- 
wright,  esq.  for  upwards  of  25  years 
H.  B.  M.  Consul  General  at  Constanti- 
nople. 

At  the  residence  of  his  sisters,  Tom- 
ham  Green,  John  William  Graham,  esq. 
late  of  the"  Hon.  East  India  Company^ 
Service. 

Aug,  20.  In  Upper  Brook-st.  aged  77, 
Martha,  sister  of  the  late  Thomas  Carter, 
esq.  of  Edgcott,  Northamptonshire. 

At  Camberwell,  Elizabeth,  relict  of 
Joshua  Ingham,  esq.  of  StUUngfleet  Honse, 
Yorkshire,  and  dau.  of  the  late  John  UsU, 
esq.  of  Leeds. 

In  Momington-pl.  aged  61,  William 
Dawson  Plumley,  esq. 

Aug.  21.  In  Rnssell-sq.  aged  60,  Aani, 
wife  of  Alderman  Sir  Chapman  MarshitlL 
She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  lata 
Timothy  Stanstield,  esq.  of  Field  Honae, 
New  Cross,  and  was  married  in  1807. 

At  Fulham,  aged  30,  John  F.  Waller, 
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esq.  of  the  Office  of  Woods,  &c.  son  of 
John  Waller,  esq.  late  Cashier  of  the  said 
office. 

At  Hampsteadi  accidentally  drowned, 
a^ed  11,  Charles-Edward,  youngest  son  of 
William  Hughes,  esq.  of  Lducoln's-inn. 

Aug.  22.  In  London,  William  Romaine 
Goyett,  esq.  son  of  the  late  John  Govett, 
esq.  of  Tiverton. 

In  Gloucester-pl.  Elizabeth-Rosannah, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  John  Gosling,  esq. 

At  her  son's  Bermondsey,aged  62,  Saran- 
Jessica,  relict  of  Cecil  Becke,  esq.  solici- 
tor, formerly  of  Devonshire-st.  Queen-sq. 

In  the  Clapham-road,  Frances,  relict  of 
Joseph  Sanders,  esq.  and  sister  of  Martin 
Stutely,  esq.  Cambridge-terrace,  Regent's 
Park. 

Cicely- Rachel,  infant  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Lady  Dorothy  Neyill. 

Aug.  23.  In  Hamilton-pl.  New- road, 
aged  66,  John  Robson,  esq.  of  the  Stock 
Exchange. 

In  Portland-pi.  aged  67,  Richard  Jen- 
nings, esq. 

At  Peckham,  Charles  Foster,  esq.  As- 
sociation Secretary  of  the  British  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gk>spel  among 
the  Jews. 

Aug.  24.  At  Kensington,  Lady  Miles, 
wife  pf  Col.  Sir  Edward  Miles,  C.B. 

Aug  26.  At  Clapham,  aged  62,  John 
Perram,  esq.  late  of  Brighton. 

At  Greenwich,  in  his  90th  year,  Mr. 
William  Betley,  a  native  of  Ipswich, 
where  he  resided  for  upwards  of  70  years, 
and  on  several  occasions  filled  the  offices 
of  one  of  the  Baliffs,  of  Coroner,  and 
Town  Clerk,  under  the  old  Corporation, 
and  was  for  many  years  subsequently  Col- 
lector of  the  Customs  at  the  same  place. 

Aug.  27.  In  Hyde  Park-st.  aged  63, 
John  Coz,  esq. 

In  Prince's-st.  Hanover-sq.  aged  62, 
Capt.  John  Campbell,  late  of  the  Royal 
Marines. 

In  Ecclestou  -  sq.  aged  58,  Charles 
Samuel,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Samuel 
Gambier,  esq. 

Aug.  28.  Aged  45,  Abigail,  third  dau. 
of  D.  A.  Lindo,  esq.  of  Mansell-st. 
Authoress  of  the  Hebrew  and  English  and 
English  and  Hebrew  Lexicon. 

Aug,  30.  In  Judd-pl.  East,  New-road, 
aged  82,  Sarah,  relict  of  Edward  Eyton, 
esq.  of  Meckieuburgh-sq. 

In  Albany-terr.  Regent's  Park,  aged  76, 
Anne- Eliza,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Samuel 
Thorold,  esq.  of  Harmston  Hall,  Lincoln- 
shire, and  relict  of  Benjamin  Thorold, 
esq.  of  the  same  place. 

In  Connaught-terr.  at  the  house  of  her 
son-in-law,  Ilobert  Vincent,  esq.  aged  82, 
Mary- Ann,  widow  of  Capt.  John  Parker, 
R.N. 
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Aug.  31.  At  St.  John's  Wood,  aged 
75,  Richard  Plimpton,  esq. 

At  Carlton  Villas,  Maida  Vale,  aged  43* 
Capt.  Charles  Basil  Lindsay,  late  of  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company's  Service, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Robert 
Lindsay,  of  Balcarres. 

At  Hampstead,  aged  89,  Richard  Houl- 
ditch,  esq. 

Sept.  1.  In  Hackney,  aged  37 »  Henry 
Gibeme,  of  the  Bombay  Art.  fourth  son 
of  the  late  Mark  Gibeme,  esq. 

Sept.  2.  At  the  house  of  her  brother- 
in-law,  Henry  Austin,  esq.  in  the  Hanley- 
road,  aged  38,  Frances-Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Henry  Burnett,  esq.  of  Higher  Ardwick, 
Manchester,  dau.  of  John,  and  elder  sister 
of  Charles  Dickens,  esq. 

Sept.  3.  In  Portman-st.  aged  24, 
Charles  Purdon  Coote,  esq.  of  Ballyclough 
Castle,  CO.  Cork. 

At  the  house  of  his  nephew,  in  High 
Holbom,  aged  62,  John  Cole,  esq.  late  of 
that  place,  and  of  Pulham,  Norfolk. 

In  Queen's-road,  Gloucester-gate,  Re- 
gent's Park,  aged  76,  William  Augustus 
Blakeney,  esq.  formerly  Major  in  the 
86th  Regiment. 

Sept.  4.  At  the  honse  of  her  uncle,  at 
Lee,  near  Blackheath,  Mary-Eleanora, 
seventh  dau.  of  John  B.  Sladen,  esq.  of 
Ripple-court,  Kent. 

In  Bedford-sq.  aged  73,  Charles  Heusch, 
esq. 

In  Grove-lane,  Camberwell,  aged  71, 
John  Elliott,  esq. 

At  Brompton,  Mrs.  Ann  Davidson, 
late  of  Gravesend,  relict  of  Cochran 
Davidson,  esq.  of  the  Corn  Exchange. 

Sept.  5.  Aged  63,  Emilia-Elizabeth, 
wife  of  George  Giles  Vincent,  esq.  of  the 
Sanctuary,  Westminster. 

Aged  61,  John  Carter,  esq.  of  the  Lord 
Mayor's  Court  Office,  London,  and  Ferry 
House,  Twickenham. 

Sept.  7.  At  the  house  of  Miss  Comp- 
lin, Camberwell  Grove,  aged  73,  Arabella, 
wife  of  Joseph  Ranking,  esq.  formerly  of 
Cheapside. 

In  the  Clapham-road,  aged  61,  Robert 
Howe,  esq.  late  clerk  of  works  and  pro- 
fessor of  practical  architecture  at  the 
Royal  Engineer  Establishment,  Chatham. 

Sept.  8.  In  Bernard.st.  Russell-sq. 
aged  63,  Martha,  widow  of  Thomas  Jus- 
tice, esq.  of  Appleford,  Berks. 

Sept.  9.  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Crosthwaite,  Rector  of  St. 
Mary-at-Hill. 

Sept,  10.  In  Sloane-st.  Elizabeth  Ann, 
wife  of  William  Anderson,  esq. 

Sept.  11.  At  Islington,  aged  48,  James 
Melville  Walker,  esq.  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Rear  -  Admiral  Walker,  C.B.  and 
K.T.S. 
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At  Putney,  Laura,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  Richard  Lee,  esq.  of  Lombard-steeet, 
banker. 


Berks. — Aug.  13.  At  Reading,  aged 
65,  Mrs.  Miliicent  Eaton. 

Cambridge. — Aug,\b,  Richard  Carey, 
esq   of  Newmarket. 

Sept,  5.  At  Foxton,  aged  67,  Jane- 
Frances,  wife  of  Peter  Spark,  esq. 

Sept,  7,  At  Cambridge,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Deighton,  one  of  the  aldermen.  Mr. 
Deighton  was  the  junior  partner  in  the 
eminent  firm  of  Deighton,  the  university 
agents  and  booksellers,  and  filled  the  chief 
magistrate's  chair  in  1846. 

Cornwall. — iSept,  3.  At  Flexbury, 
in  the  parish  of  Pughill.  Mrs.  Camsew, 
wife  of  Thomas  Camsew,  esq. 

Derby. — Aug.  10.  Aged  45,  Mary- 
Charlotte,  wife  of  Benj.  Frear,  esq. 

Devon. — Aug.lb.  At AWington House, 
Stonehouse,  aged  73,  Lady  Devonshire, 
relict  of  Rear-Adm.  Sir  John  Devonshire, 
K.C.B.  who  died  Feb.  19,  1839.  (See  our 
vol.  XL  p.  658.) 

Aug.  18.  At  Dawlish,  aged  76,  Com- 
wallis  Raleigh,  esq.  third  son  of  the  late 
John  Ruleigh,  esq.  Secretary  for  many 
years  to  the  Garrison,  and  to  several  suc- 
cessive Governors,  of  Gibraltar. 

Aug,  19.  At  Portland  House,  Ply- 
mouth, aged  74,  William  Curgenven,  esq. 

^ug,  21.  At  Sidmouth,  Emma-Mar- 
garet, wife  of  Charles  John  Champion 
Crespigny,  esq. 

Aug,  22.  At  Plymouth,  aged  72,  Miss 
Mary  Moore. 

At  Nethercott,  in  Rose  Ash,  aged  73, 
Jonathan  Tanner,  esq. 

Aug.  28.  In  Plymouth,  Miss  Morgan, 
dau.  of  the  late  Jonas  Morgan,  esq.  of 
Woodovis,  near  Tavistock. 

Sept.  2,  At  Exeter,  aged  66,  Mr.  B. 
Worth,  formerly  Purser  R.N. 

Sept.  4.  At  Heavitree,  aged  66,  George 
Frank  Todderick,  M.D. 

Sept,  5.  At  West  Tcignmouth,  aged  8(i, 
William  Cartwright,  esq.  A  medical  prac- 
titioner for  upwards  of  sixty  years,  and  a 
Staunch  supporter  of  the  trade  and  interests 
of  Teignmouth.  He  married  Mary,  co- 
heiress of  William  Anson,  esq.  by  whom 
he  has  left  several  children. 

Sept.  8.  At  Totnes,  aged  81,  Anne,  re- 
lict of  John  Wallace,  esq.  of  Bedhampton, 
Hants. 

Dorset.— -4w^.  15.  At  Langton  Ma- 
travers,  aged  67,  Harriot,  relict  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Scrrell,  Vicar  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert*s.  Wells,  and  last  surviving  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev.  William  Digby,  Dean  of 
Durham.     She  was  married  in  1808. 

Aug,  28.  At  Stourpaine,  aged  64,  Perd- 


val  North  Bastard,  esq.  He  was  ths  tlMI 
son  of  Capt.  John  Bastard,  who  died  lA 
1808. 

Aug,  29.  Lydia-Eliza,  wife  of  Frederic 
Harry  Moore,  esq.  of  Blandford,  soUdtdf* 
Sept,  7.  At  Sturminster  Marshall,  aged 
93,  Jane,  relict  of  John  Barnes,  esq. 

EssRX. — Aug,  14.  At  West  Ham.  aged 
87,  Sarah,  widow  of  Mr.  Charles  Deaooll« 
of  Stepney  Green. 

Aug.  24.  At  Lofts  Hall,  aged  77,  John 
Wilkes,  esq.  He  served  the  office  of  High 
Sheriff  for  Essex,  and  had  been  for  mmnj 
years  a  Magistrate  and  Deputy-Lieat.  fiir 
that  county. 

Sept.  3.  Henry  Horatio  Bidwell,  eaq. 
surgeon,  Dedham. 

Gloucuster. — Aug,  25.  At  Bristol, 
aged  7 1 ,  Stephen  Wootten,  esq. 

Aug.  28.  At  Podymore  Farm,  aged  62, 
Henry  Andrews  Brooks,  esq. 

Aug,  29.  At  Keynsham,  aged  61,  Bd* 
ward  Stephenson,  esq.  late  Mijor  in  the 
ard  Buffs. 

Lately,  At  the  Hawthorns,  Corse,  aged 
61,  Wm.  Hawkins,  esq. 

Sept.  4.  At  Clifton,  aged  82,  Robert 
Lindoe,  esq.  M.D.  father  of  Robert  F. 
Lindoe,  esq.  M.D.  of  Sion  Lodge,  Bath. 

Sept.  6.  At  Alderley,  Mary,  wift  of 
John  Napper  Tylee,  esq.  Bathwick. 

Sept,  7.  At  Clifton,  Marianne-Baily, 
wife  of  W.  J.  Evans,  M.D. 

Hants. — Aug,  15.  At  Ottarbonme, 
near  Winchester,  James  Trodd,  esq.  land- 
steward  to  Thomas  Chamberlayne,  esq. 

Aug.  18.  At  Portsea,  aged  56,  Mr.  A. 
Row,  surgeon. 

Aug.  19.  Ellen,  wife  of  Edward  Pad- 
don,  esq.  of  Fareham,  fourth  dau.  of  the 
late  Christopher  Magnay,  esq.  of  Elast^ 
hill,  Wandsworth. 

Aug,  20,     At   Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Richard  Walton,  esq.  surgeon,  Cambridge. 
Aug,  22,    At  Portsea,  aged  67,  Bfr. 
Edward  Aldridge,  R.N. 

Aug.  28.  At  Hageley  House,  aged  21, 
Mary,  third  dau.  of  Dr.  Addams. 

Aug,  30.  At  Southampton,  Margaret- 
Jane,  dan.  of  the  late  Hugh  M'Calmonty 
esq.  of  Abbey  Lands,  co.  Antrim. 

At  Southampton,  aged  76,  Jolm  Hole, 
esq. 

Sept,  3.  Aged  86,  James  Yorke,  eeq. 
of  Westhill,  Shanklin,  I.  W. 

Herts. — Aug,  6.  At  Stevenage  Rec- 
tory, aged  38,  Mary,  wife  of  the  Ret.  G. 
B.  Blomfield. 

Aug,  15.  Wm.  Busigny,  esq.  solidtor, 
Stockbri(!ge,  Hants,  by  an  accident  hi 
crossing  the  railway  at  Lea-bridge,  Herte, 
Sept,  4.  At  North  Mymms-place,  aged 
2  years  and  8  months,  Evelyn* Hamel- 
Jessie,  only  surviving  dan.  of  Bfr.  Mke 
and  Lady  Rosa  Gre^e. 
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HuHTTNODON.*— ilttp^.  26.  Attfae  Rec-  Sept,  10.    At  Homewood  House,  Ten- 

tory,  Hemingford  Abbmt's,  aged  56,  Panny,  terden,  the  wife  of  Alfred  HafTeoden,  etq. 

wife  of  the  ReT.  Edward  Selwyn,  lecond  Lahcastbr. — Aug.  4.    At  Liverpool, 

dau.  of  the  late  Rer.  John  Simons,  Rector  aged  74,  Charles  Lang,  esq.  formerlj  of 

of  Paul's  CraT,  Kent.  Her  Majesty's  dockyards,  De?onport  and 

Sept.  5.    At  8t.  Ive's,  aged  40,  Mary-  Deptford. 

Ann,  wife  of  George  Game  Day,  esq.  leav-  Aug.   16.    At  Manchester,  aged  S7, 

fog  eight  children.  Sarah,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Holt,  and  yoongett 

Kent. — Aug,  12.    At  Ramsgate,  aged  dan.  of  the  Rev.  James  Bradley,  of  Ard* 

67,  Thomas  Stooks,  esq.  of  Bedford-place,  wick  Cemetery,  Manchester. 

Russell  sq.  Aug,  18.    At  South-shore,  near  Black- 

Aug,  14.    At  Tonbridce,  Sarah,  wife  of  pool,  aged  37,  Robert  Peel,  of  Chnrch* 

the  Rev.  George  John  Wyatt,  of  Horsted  iMnk,  Lancashire,  esq.  third  son  of  tht 

Keynes,  Sussex.  late  Robert  Peel,  esq.  of  Acrington  Honss^ 

Aug.  17.    At  Heme  Bay,  of  scarlet  and  Hyndbum. 

fever,  in  his  3rd  year,  William- Words-  At  Wallasey  rectory,  near  Liverpocd, 

worth,  the  second  son,  and  on  the  SOth,  aged  18,  Mary-Stewart,  second  dan.  of  the 

Elizabeth. Forth,  wife,   of  Charles  Wm.  Rev.  Dr.  Byrth. 

Wood,  esq.  barrister-at-law.  Sept.  4.  At  Liverpool,  aged  21,  George, 

Auff.  20.    At  Oakdean,  near  Cowden,  eldest  son  of  B.  R.  Matthews,  esq.  late 

aged  60,  Lieut.-Col.  William  Ross,  late  commander    of  the    '*  Great  Western" 

Col.  of  the  23rd  Fusiliers.    He  received  steam-ship. 

his  commission  as  Ensign  1804,  Lieat.  Leicester. — Aug,  22.    At  Leicester, 

1806,  Captam  1813,  Major  1826,  Lient.-  aged  86,  Theodosia,  relict    of  Thomai 

Col.  1837  ;  and  was  present  at  Waterloo,  (^mbe,  bookseller. 

At  Deal,  aged  75,  John  Iggnlden,  esq.  Lincoln.— Jti^  6.    At  Blyton,  md 

Aug,  22.      At  Goudhurst,  aged   49,  23,  Louis,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Sir 

James  Webb,  esq.  James  Rivett  Camac,  Bart. 

Aug.   93.    Aged  55,  Sophia,  wife  of  Aug,   10.     At  Barton-upon-Hnmber, 

Augustus  Applegath,   esq.  of  Dartford,  aged  76,  John  Hattersley,  esq. 

and  fourth  dau.  of  the  late  James  Drew,  Aug.  21.    At  Thorpe,  aged  31,  Emma, 

esq.  of  Bristol.  wife  of  tlie  Rev.    lliomas  Whitworth, 

Aug.  24.    At  Dover,  Ann,  wife  of  Wm.  Vicar  of  Thorpe,  dau.  of  the  late  John 

Carr,  esq.  of  Blackheath  Park.  Pulley,  esq.  of  Bedford. 

Aug.   26.     At  Hawkhurst,   aged  15,  Middlesex. — Aug.   17.    At  Enfield, 

Eliza- Adelaide,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Capt  aged  95,  Mr.  Phineas  Pateshall,  formerly 

W.  G.  Curlewis,  R.N.  of  Fenchurch-street. 

Aug.  29.     Suddenly,  at  Ramsgate,  aged  Aug.  24.   Eliza,  wife  of  Henry  Bright, 
59,  Bazett  Doveton,  esq.  of  Gloucester-  esq.  of  Ealing,  late  of  Dudley  Villa,  Pad- 
pi.  Portman-sq.  London,  and  late  of  the  dington. 
Bombay  Civil  Service.  Aug.  31.    At  Tottenham  Green,  aged 

Avg.  30.     At    Folkestone,    aged    60,  92,  John  Thompson,  esq. 

Charlutte-Maria,  relict  of  Lieut -Colonel  Sept,  S.  Whilst  bathing  in  the  Thames, 

Paris  Bradshawe,  resident  at  Lucknow.  near  Teddiogtoo,  aged  23,  Lionel  Gran* 

Ausr.  31.     Aged  78,  Mr.  Tanner,  Shep-  ville  Thomas  EUot,  only  child  of  Lionel 

way  Court,  Maidstone;  and,  aged  75,  Mrs.  Duckett  Eliot,  esq.  of  Shenstone  Villa, 

Tanner.  St.  John's  Wood. 

At  Tunbridge  Wells,   aged   60,  John  Sept.   7.    At  Twickenham,   Caroline, 

Gamett  Horsfall,  esq.  of  Bolton  Royde,  youngest  dau.  of  Matthew  Cotton,  esq. 

Bradford,  Yorkshire.  Norfolk. — Aug,   11.      At    Aylsham, 

Aug.:U.     Aged  85,  William  Holness,  aged  61,  Harvey  Goodwin,  esq.  late  of 

esq.  of  Sydenham.  Cromer. 

Sept.  2.     At  Woolwich,  ag'ed  37,  Han-  Jug.  13.     At  Langford,  aged  20,  Mr. 

nab,  wife  of  Quartermaster  William  Mar-  Clement  Ellis,  of  Lincoln  college,  Oxford. 

vin,  of  the  Royal  Art.  Aug.  19.     At  Wighton,  aged  44,  Jane, 

Sept.  4.     At  Gravesend,  aged  58,  Jere-  wife  of  Elijali  Eyre,  esq.  of  Lynn, 

miah  Field,  esq.  late  of  the  9d  Life  Guards.  North  amptok. — Jug.    1.     Aged   80, 

Sept.  7.     By  a  fall  from  the  cliff  near  Martha,  relict  of  Spencer  Hesketh,  gent. 

Cornhill  coast-guard  station,  about  two  of    Northampton,   and    mother  of    Mr* 

miles    from   Dover,    Miss   Stephens,    of  Hesketh,  formerly  of  Leicester. 

Bristol.  Aaf,  12.    Suddenly,  while  on  a  visit  9A 

At  Chislett,  the  residence  of  her  son-in-  Whilton    rectory,    aged    59,    Henry  F« 

law   Alfred   Westmacott,   esq.   aged  66,  Cubitt,  esq.  of  Catt  )n,  near  Norwkh,  lattt 

Sophia,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Barrington  Syer,  of  the  Royal  Artillery. 

of  Gestiogthorpe,  Essex.  Aug,  SI.    At  Polebrook,  Peter  Cope- 
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Und,  esq.  third  son  of  the  late  John  Cope- 
land,  esq.  of  Iyer,  Bucks. 

Sept.  9.  At  Harrowden,  aged  12, 
Frances -Elizabeth,  only  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Wood,  of  WoodhaU  Park,  Wens- 
leyilale,  Yorkshire. 

Notts. — jhtg.  7.  At  the  house  of  her 
son-in-law,  Joshua  Beardmore,  esq.  Park, 
Nottingham,  aged  82,  Mary,  widow  of  G. 
L.  Cox,  esq. 

Oxford.— ilfiy.  30.  At  Henley-on- 
Thames,  aged  74,  Lucy,  wife  of  Henry 
Jackson,  esq. 

Sept.  9.  At  Sandford  House,  near 
Woodstock,  Mary-Ellen,  widow  of  A.  H. 
Renton,  esq.  M.D.  formerly  of  Funchall, 
Madeira. 

At  Iffley.  aged  84,  Richard  Wootten, 
esq.  banker,  Oxford.  He  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  business  habits,  and  at- 
tended to  banking  matters  until  within  a 
few  hours  of  his  death.  He  is  said  to 
have  amassed  a  fortune  of  500,000/.  For 
many  years  he  was  a  draper  as  well  as  a 
banker,  but  relinquished  the  former  some 
time  since.  In  many  of  his  economical 
habits  he  was  not  outdone  by  the  late 
"  Jemmy  Wood,"  of  Gloucester  cele- 
brity. 

SoMEKSKT. — Auff.  13.  At  Trull,  aged 
47,  Kitty,  widow  of  Capt.  G.  K.  Bathie, 
Hon.  E.I.C.  Service. 

Auff.  14.  At  Crewkerne,  aged  43,  Ed- 
ward Silvester  Burnard,  esq.  surgeon. 

Auff,  IT).  At  Weston-super-Mare,  aged 
1(>,  Charles,  third  son  of  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Brodrick,  Rector  of  Bath. 

Aug.  1 7.  Aged  93,  Sarah,  relict  of  John 
Hemuiett,  esq.  formerly  of  Clove-place, 
Kingston,  near  Taunton. 

Aug.  1 9.  At  Bath,  aged  84,  Thomas  Roe, 
esq.  a  native  of  Warwick,  of  a  respectable 
family  who  lived  in  that  borough  for  many 
generations. 

Aug.  22.  At  Bath,  aged  31,  James  Ed- 
ward Jerningham,  esq.  second  surviving 
son  of  the  late  Edward  Jerningham,  esq. 
and  nephew  of  Lord  Stafford. 

Aug.  25.  Aged  72,  of  apoplexy,  Stephen 
Pitt,  esq.  of  Crichett  Malherbe,  Somerset, 
and  Kensington,  Middlesex.  He  was  a 
magistrate  for  Somerset,  and  formerly  held 
a  Captain's  commission  in  the  Royal  Sap- 
pers and  Miners. 

Lately.  At  Tellisford,  aged  67,  B. 
Crabb,  esq. 

Sept.  2.  At  Batcombe,  near  Shepton 
Mallet,  aged  7C,  William  Boord,  esq.  many 
years  an  eminent  solicitor  of  Bath  and 
Batheaston. 

Sept.  3.  At  Clevedon,  Elizabeth,  sixth 
dau.  of  the  late  Vice-Adm.  James  Young, 
formerly  of  Bastonend,  Glouc. 

Sept.  4.  At  Court  House,  Milvcrton, 
aged  83,  George  Lewellen  Cross,  esq. 


Sept,  5.  At  Chard,  aged  49,  John  It 
Perham,  esq.  solicitor. 

Sept.  1 1 .  Aged  83,  Jane,  wife  of  Thomaa 
Miles,  esq.  of  Ston-Easton. 

Stafford. — Aug.  31 .  At  WoodiMMue, 
near  Cheadle,  aged  76,  Prudence,  rdiot  of 
the  Rev.  William  CarMe,  of  Behnoflt, 
Perp.  Curate  of  Ipstones,  and  Rector  of 
Sutton,  Derbyshire. 

Lately.  At  Walsall,  after  a  ihort  iUnev, 
Mr.  T.  F.  Hulbert,  M.R.C.S.  fbrmerly  of 
Melksbam.  He  had,  only  in  May  laat» 
published  a  work  entitled  **  Wifdom,  aod 
Miscellaneous  Poems,''  in  one  vol.  l9mo. 
and  has  left  his  bereaved  widow  witlurat 
any  effects  but  the  unsold  copies  of  it, 
with  the  liabUities  of  upwards  of  100/. 

Suffolk. — Aug.  12.  Aged  79,  Misa 
Catharine  Goodwyu,  of  Fakenham. 

At  Shottesham,  near  Woodbridge,  aged 
77,  Mary,  young^  dau.  of  the  late  Win. 
Kett,  esq.  of  Kelsale. 

Aug.  15.  At  Worlington,  aged  87,  Mary, 
relict  of  Capt.  Samuel  Pridgeon,  of  Nortii 
Runcton,  and  mother  of  Mrs.  Soper,  of 
Eastboum-terr.  Hyde  Park. 

Aug.  17.  At  Redgrave  rectory,  aged  64, 
Mary,  last  surviving  sister  of  the  late  Ralph 
Caldwell,  esq.  of  Hilborougfa  Hall,  Nor- 
folk. 

Aug.  19.  At  Mildenhall,  aged  27,  Eliza, 
wife  of  George  Isaacson,  esq. 

Aug.  21.  Aged  52,  Mary-Anne,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Cornelius  EWen,  of  Bory  St« 
Edmund's. 

Sept.  8.  At  Herringfleet  HaU,  John 
Francis  Lcathes,  esq. 

Sept.  11.  At  Stowmarket,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  George  Goodwin,  gent  late 
of  Coddenham. 

Surrey. — Aug.  14.  At  Carsbalton, 
aged  25,  Newnham,  eldest  son  of  Robert 
Ansell,  esq. 

Aug.  lb.  At  Dorking,  Richard  Clap- 
ton, esq. 

Aug.  20.  At  Addlestone,  aged  40, 
Henry  Cairo w,  esq. 

Aug.  24.  At  the  residence  of  his  son, 
Long  Cross  Parsonage,  ChertseT,  aged  85, 
Humphrey  Hall,  esq.  late  of  the  Hermi- 
tage, Walton-on-the-Hill. 

Aug.  25.  At  Wandle  Grove,  Miteham, 
aged  C5,  Bennett  Pell,  esq.  late  of  Fina* 
bury-pl. 

^ti^.  27.  At  Godalmhig,  George  Soaper, 
esq.  late  of  Guildford. 

Aug.  29.  At  Richmond-hill,  Susanna* 
Eliza,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Morshead,  Bart. 

Sept.  9.  At  the  residence  of  his  fatiier, 
Tnlse-hill  House,  aged  30,  Leonard- 
Marler,  youngest  son  of  John  Lake»  esq. 

Sussex. — May  13.  At  Brighton,  aged 
79,  Woodbine  Parish,  esq.  many  yean 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Bzdie,  N.B. 
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Auff.  10.  Mill  Anne  Bacot,  of  Honliam. 

At  Newhaven,  aged  73,  on  board  his 
yacht  Heroine,  General  Lewis  Bayly  Wal- 
lis.  He  received  the  commission  of  Lient.- 
Colonel  1796,  Colonel  1805,  Major-Ge- 
neral  1810,  Lieut. -General  1819,  and 
General  1837. 

Aug,  14.  At  the  Rectory  Honse,  East 
Mailing,  aged  59,  Mrs.  John  Biiller,  late 
ofWestFarleigh. 

Aug,  16.  At  Brighton,  ag^ed  70,  Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  Richard  Tamplin,  esq. 

Aug,  17.  At  Brighton,  aged  64,  James 
Crooke,  esq.  Lieut.  R.N.  (1814.) 

Aged  65,  Sarah,  widow  of  Edward  Wen- 
ham,  esq.  of  Hastings. 

Aug,  17.  At  Worthing,  aged  62,  Philip 
Boghurst,  esq. 

At  Rye,  aged  47,  David  Manser,  esq. 

Aug,  20.  Aged  44,  Miss  Emma  Dou- 
glas Evatt,  of  Portland-pl.  Brighton. 

^fli^.  26.  At  Chichester,  George  Praser, 
esq.  Lieut.  R.N.  (1821),  youngest  son  of 
the  late  Major-Gen.  John  Henry  Fraaer, 
of  Ashling  House. 

Sept,  3.  At  Brighton,  aged  64,  Ann- 
Frances,  relict  of  George  Mean,  esq.  of 
Kennington. 

Sept,  7.  At  Hastings,  aged  80,  Cbtrles 
Lutwidge,  esq. 

Sept,  9,  At  Brighton,  aged  47»  Mary, 
wife  of  Charles  Paskin,  esq.  of  the  Vote 
Office,  House  of  Commons. 

Warwick.— -4ii^.  7.  At  Waimerton 
House,  aged  73,  Rebecca,  relict  of  Hyla 
Holden,  esq. 

Aug,  8.  At  Stockingford,  aged  80, 
Christian,  relict  of  Thomas  Pinkerton,  esq. 
of  Coton. 

Aug.  14.  At  Birmingham,  Mary,  relict 
of  John  Alleyne  Evans  Holder,  formerly 
of  the  Island  of  Barbados. 

Aug,  19.  At  Hams,  aged  3,  Julia- 
Mary,  second  dau.  of  Mr.  and  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Adderley,  and  grand-dan.  of  Lord 
Leigh. 

Aug.  21 .  At  the  Cape,  Warwick,  aged 
71,  Capt.  Gem. 

Aug.  23.  At  Warwick,  aged  48,  John 
Twamley,  esq.  Alderman  of  that  town.  A 
few  years  ago  Mr.  Twamley  filled  the  im- 
portant office  of  Mayor  of  this  borough, 
with  unquestionable  talent,  and  with  the 
general  and  deserved  approbation  of  his 
fellow-townsmen.  He  delighted  in  the 
success  of  the  public  institutions  oFthe 
town,  and  was  connected  with  several  of 
them  as  a  most  active  member. 

Aug,  24.  Aged  22,  Caroline- Sophia, 
wife  of  John  Scholetield,  esq.  of  Edgbas- 
ton,  eldest  dau.  of  James  Shaw,  esq.  of 
Park  Grove. 

Aug.  26.  At  the  house  of  her  son,  at 
Edgbaston,  aged  77,  Elizabeth,  relict  of 
Thomas  Martineau,  esq.  of  Norwich. 


S^t.  10.  Samh,  wife  of  Robert  Frede- 
rick Welchman,  esq.  soUeitor,  of  Sontham, 
niece  of  William  Taylor,  esq.  of  the  same 
place. 

WssTMOKSLAND. — Aug,  6,  At Winton 
Hall,  Kirkby  Stephen,  aged  25,  Mr.  Al- 
fred James  Middlecoat,  third  son  of  the 
late  William  Middlecoat,  esq.  of  Somerset 
House. 

WiLTS.^Aug.  20.  Aged  72,  Colonel 
Henry  Jdhn'FVeke,  C.B.  of  Hannington 
Hall,  one  of  the  Deputy-Lieats.  and  a  Ma- 
gistrate for  the  county.  He  was  formerly 
of  the  51st  Foot,  and  attained  the  rank  of 
Colonel  in  1825. 

Sept,  4.  At  the  house  of  her  fether,  the 
Rev.  T.  Matthews,  Shrewton  Yioange, 
Christiana,  wife  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Greene, 
Ealing,  Middlesex. 

Sept  16.  At  Salisbury,  at  an  advanced 
age,  Ann,  wife  of  Mr.  Alderman  Lucas. 

WoKCBSTBK. — Lately,  At  Woroeater, 
aged  74,  R.  Evans,  esq.  Alderman,  Mar 
gistrate,  and  Charity  Trustee  of  that 
ci^. 

Sq>t,  1.  At  Hanley  Castle,  aged  29, 
Henry  Thomas,  eldest  surviving  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  G.  D'Oyly,  D.D.  Rector  of 
Lambeth,  Surrey,  and  Sundridge,  Kent. 

York,— July  5.  Aged  61,  Elisabeth, 
wife  of  Thomas  Sladen,  esq.  of  Mear- 
clough  House,  near  Halifax. 

Aug,  16.  At  Leeds,  aged  81,  Bfr.  John 
Calvert,  of  Commereial-st.  in  that  town, 
for  upwards  of  sixty  years  an  eminent  gun- 
maker,  and  proprietor  of  aninteresting  col- 
lection of  natural  history  and  antiquities, 
known  by  the  name  of  '*  Calvert's  Mu- 
seum." 

Aug,  17.  Suddenly,  at  Harrogate,  aged 
62,  William  Combes,  esq.  of  Dorking. 

Aug,  19.  Aged50,  Capt.  John  Wniiam 
Bouch,  of  the  steamer  Seagull.  He  was 
the  first  sailing  master  who,  in  1833,  in- 
troduced steam  into  the  Hull  and  Rotter- 
dom  trade,  and  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  made  600  voyages  without  any  mate- 
rial accident  to  ship,  passengers,  or  cargo. 

Aug.  20.  At  Etton,  near  Beverley, 
aged  98,  Mary  Grasby. 

Aug,  23.  At  Driffield,  aged  93,  Mrs. 
Dawson,  widow  of  Mr.  Gkorge  Dawson, 
and  mother  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Daw- 
son, of  Poundsworth  mill,  DriiBeld. 

Aug,  84.  Miss  Louisa  Maude,  of  Went- 
worth-terrace,  Wakefield,  sister  of  J<^ 
Maude,  esq.  Moor  House. 

Aug.  S6.  In  York,  Robert  Gilbert, 
esq.  second  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert 
Gilbert,  Rector  of  Settrington. 

Aug.  27.  At  Beverley,  aged  73,  Bell 
Robinson,  esq. 

Aug,  31.  At  Harrogate,  aged 77,  Jamei 
Charies  Bladwell  Ogilvie,  esq.  of  Swinn- 
ingtoa  HiU,  Noifelk. 
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8ept,  1 1 .  Suddenly,  at  Kirkella  House, 
aged  50,  Joseph  Smyth  Egginton,  eiq. 
one  of  her  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
and  a  Deputy-Lieut,  for  the  east  riding  of 
Yorkshire. 

Sarah,  wife  of  Alfred  Simpson,  esq. 
solicitor,  New  Malton. 

Sept,  13.  At  Cottingham,  aged  71,  John 
Rin^rose,  esq.  late  of  Swanland. 

Wales. — Aug.  16.  At  St.  Asaph, 
aged  57,  Mary,  wife  of  the  Right  Rev. 
T.  V.  Short,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph. 

Aug,  29.  At  Gellys wiok ,  near  Milford , 
Anne,  youngest  sister  of  the  late  John 
Dunn,  esq.  of  Tenby. 

Lately.  Suddenly,  at  Cardiff,  Mrs. 
Langley,  wife  of  Captain  Laogley,  many 
years  paymaster  of  the  Royal  Glamorgan- 
shire Militia. 

Scotland. —^up'.  4.  At  Inverness, 
Mrs.  Walker,  widow  of  Dr.  Walker,  Ben- 
gal Medical  Service,  and  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  James  Grant,  esq.  of  Baght,  Inver- 
ness-shire. 

Aug,  10.  At  South  Villa,  ElgiUi  aged 
69,  Capt.  Peter  Falconer. 

Aug,\f>.  At  Woodslee,  Dumfriesshire, 
George  Scott  Elliot,  esq. 

Aug.  SO.  At  Tranent,  Alexander  Young, 
M.D.  second  son  of  the  late  William 
Young,  esq.  merchant,  London. 

Aug,  23.  At  Greenhill,  Lasswade,  near 
Edinburgh,  Agnes,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
John  Mitchell,  esq.  Consul-Gen.  for  the 
British  Government  in  Norway. 

Aug.  39.  At  Glasgow,  aged  65,  Colin 
Macnaughtan,  esq.  of  Kelvin  Grove. 

Lately,  At  Greenock,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, Mr.  Wm.  Blanchard,  the  celebrated 
pantomimist. 

Ireland. — AvLg,  7.  At  Loughry,  co. 
of  Tyrone,  John  Lindesay,  esq.  J. P. 

At  Dublin,  aged  16,  Alexander  William 
Maclean,  only  son  of  Commander  Rawdon 
Maclean,  R.N. 

Aug.  13.  At  Banbridge,  Fanny  Mere- 
deth  Wilson,  youngest,  dau.  of  the  late 
Alexander  Wilson,  esq.  formerly  of  Rock- 
land, Carrickfergus. 

Aug,  24.  At  the  Royal  Barracks, 
Dublin,  aged  21,  Lieut.  William  Henry 
Stirling,  of  the  60tli  Royal  Rifles. 

Aug.  27.  A  most  appalling  accident 
happened  near  the  town  of  Monaghan  to 
R.  Lamartine  Grason,  esq.  and  his  lady, 
to  whom  he  was  married  on  the  23ud  of 
May.  They  were  taking  a  drive  in  a 
pony  phaeton  about  four  o'clock,  p.m.  in 
the  direction  of  Rosmore  Park,  when  the 
two  ponies  took  fright  and  bounded  over 
a  bridf^c  that  crosses  the  Ulster  Canal, 
and  fell  into  the  canal,  about  120  feet 
deep,  killing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grason  and 
Miss  A.  Graham,  sister-in-law  to  the  un- 


fortunate young  gratlemaB.  Mn.  GiwKm 
was  pregnant.  Mr.  Graioii  has  left  no 
relative  to  inherit  his  large  property,  ibost 
18,000/.  per  annum. 

Aug,  30.  At  Sutton,  near  Howtfa,  of 
typhus  fever,  caught  in  the  disdiarg«  of 
his  duties,  Mr.  William  John  HanMok, 
for  a  considerable  time  an  assistant  poor- 
law  commissioner  and  inspeotor. 

Lately.  In  Ireland,  Lady  EUiabeCh 
Stratford,  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Aldboroogfa. 

Sept,  2.  At  Dublin,  aged  64,  Simoon 
Boileau,  esq.  eldest  son  of  the  late  John 
Theodore  Eioileau,  esq. 

Sept,  2.  The  celebrated  <*  Sam  Gny  *' 
died  at  his  residence  in  Ballibay,  coonty 
Monaghan.  A  large  body  of  Orangemen 
attended  his  funeral. 

Isle  or  Man. — Aug.  5.  At  Ramsey, 
aged  34,  W.  E.  Roose,  esq.  second  ton  of 
the  late  Sir  David  Charles  Roose. 

Lately,  At  Douglas,  6.  Augostna 
Browne,  esq.  son  of  G.  T.  Browne,  etq. 
of  Hampton,  Bath,  and  grandson  of  the 
late  Hon.  Col.  A.  Browne,  formerly  mem- 
ber for  the  00.  of  Mayo. 

Jersey. — Aug.  24.  At  Jersey,  efed 
25,  William  Henry,  fourth  son  of  the  Ute 
Joseph  Wood,  esq.  of  the  Artillery  Brew- 
ery, Westminster. 

East  Indies. — /tma  16.  At  Cawn- 
pore,  of  Asiatic  cholera,  aged  24,  Henry 
Moore,  Ensign  of  the  82nd  Regt.  Bengal 
Native  Inf.  son  of  Wm.  Moore,  esq.  of 
Plymouth. 

June  30.  At  Philloor,  Lieut,  and  Brevet 
Capt.  George  Penrice,  of  the  Bengal  Art., 
eldest  son  of  the  late  George  Penrice,  esq. 
M.D.  of  Great  Yarmouth. 

Lately.  Col.  Sutherland,  political  agent 
in  Rajpootana ;  one  amongst  the  most  die* 
tinguished  of  our  Indian  soldiers  and  ad* 
mlnifltrators. 

At  Jaffna,  John  Maekensie  Ross,  eeq. 
for  many  years  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  Ceylon  Herald,  afterwards  of  Upper 
Oodewell  Estate,Candy,  In  the  same  island. 

West  Indies.— June  20.  At  Kings* 
ton,  Jamaica,  aged  57,  William  Arnold, 
esq.  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c. 

Lately,  At  Newark,  Jamtioa,  aged  S5, 
Fred.  Peart,  esq.  second  son  of  John 
Peart,  esq.  late  of  Cheltenham. 

Ahroad. — May  18.  At  sea,  on  board 
the  Rajasthan,  on  her  voyage  from  Bombay 
to  England,  Hay,  dau.  of  the  late  Rer. 
Kenneth  Bayne,  of  Greenock,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Robert  Nesbit,  Free  Chni^ 
Missionary,  Bombay. 

June  9.  At  Cape  Coast  Castle,  John 
Henry  Brummell,  esq.  Surgeon  on  tiho 
Staff,  eldest  son  of  W.  C.  Brummell,  eeq. 
of  Oxford -terr.  Hyde  Park. 

June  19.  At  New  York,  whither  he 
had  gone  for  the  reeovery  of  Ua 
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aged  42,  John  Batter,  m^.  iurgMn  of  the 
Colonial  Hospital  at  Trmidad,  and  for- 
merly of  Bristol. 

July  1 1 .  At  Sindia,  near  Antioeh,  Syrift, 
aged  36,  Augustus  Henry  Frazer,  esq.  late 
a  Capt  in  the  Royid  Art.  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Col.  Sir  Augustus  Fraser,  K.C.B.  of 
the  same  Regiment. 

July  19.  At  Madeirtt,  aged  29,  Thomas 
Fhipps,  esq.  eldest  son  of  the  Rer.  Barr^ 
Phipps,  Rector  of  Selsey,  Sussex. 

JUly^l,  At  Heidelberg,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Sadleir  Cruden,  only  dau.  of  the  late 
Robert  Sadleir  Moody,  esq.  of  Aspley 
Manor,  Bedfordshire,  and  relict  of  William 
Cruden,  esq.  of  Gategill,  Kirkcudbright - 
sliire,  N.  B. 

Aug.  3.  Henry,  eldest  son  of  Robert 
William  St.  John,  esq.  Her  Migesty*8 
Consul  General  at  Algiers. 

Aug,  7.  At  Constantinople,  of  cholera, 
the  wife  of  Edward  Seager,  esq.  late  of 
Longfleet,  aod  dau.  of  Robert  Pack,  esq. 
merchant,  of  Carboneer,  Newfoundland. 


Aug.  17.  At  Bonlogne-tat-Mer,  Lieut. 
Col.  James  Young,  late  of  the  Bengal  Art. 

Aug,  20.  At  Rinella  Bay,  Dr.  Wm. 
Conborough  Watt,  D.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  De- 
puty-Inspectdr  of  her  Majesty's  Royal 
Nayal  Hospital,  Bighi.  A  public  funeral 
in  honour  of  the  deceased  officer  took 
place  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  32d  ult. 
It  is  said  that  Dr.  Watt  has  left  a  fortune 
of  about  12,000/. 

Aug,  25.  At  Smyrna,  aged  7^,  James 
Lewis  Gtout,  esq.  after  30  hours*  attack  of 
cholera. 

Aug,  28.  At  Vanvres,  bear  Paris,  John 
Webb,  esq.  of  Raskelf,  Yorkshire,  and 
Worlabye,  Lincolnshire. 

Lately,  At  Paris,  John  Cohen,  esq. 
librarian  to  the  Biblioth^que  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve. He  was  author  of  a  work  entitled 
**  Refletions  Historioues  et  Philosophiques 
sur  les  Revolutions,  &c.  and  of  many 
other  distinguished  literary  productions. 

At  Orthez,  aged  103,  Doctor  Dufour. 
He  preserved  his  faculties  to  the  last. 


TABLE  OP  MORTALITY  IN  THE  DISTRICTS  OF  LONDON. 
{From  the  Returns  issued  by  the  Registrar- General,) 


Deaths  Registered 

1  . 
:9  u 

Week  ending 
Saturday, 

Under 
15. 

15  to 
60. 

303 
338 
312 
301 
314 

60  and 
upwards. 

Age  not    Total, 
specified. 

Males. 

i 

Females. 

s-S, 

Aug.        26  . 
Sept.         2  . 

9  . 
„       16  . 
„      23  . 

482 
603 
525 
486 
539 

169 
157 
182 
139 
184 

2           956 

—  998 
1          1020 

—  ,     926 
1       i  1038 

489 
528 
526 
484 
541 

467 
470 
494 
442 
497 

1325 
1328 
1337 
1302 
1250 

Weekly  Summer  average  of  the  5  years  1843 — 47,  972  Deaths. 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  CORN,  Sept.  19,  1848. 

Wheat. 

8,    d, 

55     0 

Barley. 

8,    d. 

34  10 

Oats. 

8.    d. 
23     4 

Rye. 
8.    d. 
34     9 

Beans. 

8.    d. 

33     9 

Peas. 
8.    d, 
38     1 

PRICE  OF  HOPS,  Sept.  25. 

Sussex  Pockets,  21.  2«.  to  21.  14«.— Kent  Pockets,  21.  is.  to  3/.  lbs. 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHFIELD,  Sept.  23. 
Hay,  21.  Ss.  to  3/.  14*.— Straw,  1/.  6*.  to  1/.  IO5.— Clover,  3/.  I5s.  to  5/.  Os. 

SMITHFIELD,  Sept.  25.     To  sink  the  Offal— per  stone  of  Slbs. 


Beef 2s.    6d.  to  As.  Od. 

Mutton 3«.    4d.  to  5*.  Od. 

Veal 3*.    2d.  to  48,  Od. 

Pork 3*.  lOd,  to  5*.  Od, 


Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  Sept.  25. 

Beasts 4364     Calves  148 

Sheep  and  Lambs  24,810     Pigs     395 


COAL  MARKET,  Sept.  22. 

Walls  Endsi  from  1S«.  6d,  to  I7s.  Od,  per  ton.    Other  sorts  from  12«.  6d.  to  16#.  3d, 

TALLOW,  per  cwt.— Town  Tallow,  49«.  6d.     Yellow  Russia,  49«.  6d. 


METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  W.  CARY,  Stsand. 

From  AugtuI  26,  lo  Seplemiir  25.  IB18,  toli  inelMtiwt. 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Wb  understand  that  the  suggestion  of 
the  Miscellaneous  Estimates  Committee 
for  consolidating  the  State  Paper  Office 
with  the  Public  Record  Office  has  been 
acted  upon  by  the  Government, — and  that 
it  has  been  resolved  that  the  union  shall 
take  place  immediately  upon  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Keeper  of  the  State  Papers, 
Mr.  H.  Hobhouse.  There  will  be  economy, 
and  is  common  sense,  in  the  arrangement. 
It  is  clear  that  the  mere  custodianship  of 
the  State  Papers  will  not  add  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Public  Record  Office, — so 
that  a  staff  will  be  available  for  other  use- 
ful works ;  and  common  sense  dictates 
that  various  series  of  the  same  classes  of 
documents  should  not  be  kept  distinct,  as 
they  have  hitherto  been,  in  the  two  depart- 
ments. This  arrangement,  as  well  as  the 
transfer  of  Admiralty,  Treasury,  and  other 
papers  into  the  charge  of  the  Public 
Record  Office,  shows  that  the  Government 
have  resolved  to  make  the  Record  Office 
serve  as  the  custos  not  merely  of  legal 
records,  but  of  the  records  and  papers  of 
the  several  government  departments, — in 
fact,  become  a  really  national  Record  Office. 
But  these  movements  make  the  necessity 
for  providing  a  safe  building  all  the  more 
urgent : — and  we  do  hope  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  prepared  to  act  in  this  matter 
next  jear.'-^AtlierKBum, 

A  digested  report  of  the  treasurefi  dis- 
persed by  sale  at  Stowe  must  again  be 
deferred  to  another  number. 

H.  C.  makes  the  following  inquiries  : — 
1.  According  to  Burke  (Supplement  to 
Landed  Gentry)  "the  Chapman  family 
were  residing  in  Yorkshire  prior  to  the 
year  1400."  Documents  among  the  Har- 
leian  and  Additional  MSS.  show  that  a 
*'  Chapman  family"  was  settled  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire prior  even  to  a.d.  1300.  Now 
the  same  arms  (slightly  modified)  are  borne 
by  both  families  ;  what  connecting  link  has 
there  ever  been  between  them  ?  2.  I  find 
the  Chapman  arms  among  the  *'  aunciant 
cotts"  of  the  East- Anglian  counties,  yet 
always  with  what  heraldic  writers  are 
pleased  to  consider  as  an  augmentation; 
the  original  grant  (they  say)  being  simply 
**per  chevron  a  crescent  counter  changed,** 
Is  there  any  trace  of  such  '^original  grant  ?" 


3.  Chevrons  were  borne  temp.  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  crescents  are  a  common 
bearing  with  us ;  yet  does  any  other  family 
in  England  bear  "/;er  chevron  a  ereseeni 
counterchanyed  ?**  [Our  correspondent 
may  be  assured  that  neither  chevrons  nor 
any  other  heraldic  charges  whatever  were 
borne  before  the  reign  of  Richard  I.— 
Edit,^ 

In  reply  to  a  correspondent  at  p.  338^ 
about  an  old  house  at  Standen,  in  Bid- 
denden  parish,  Kent,  J.  A.  S.  remarkf, 
"  Perhaps  he  alludes  to  the  remaina  of 
Place  House,  once  the  seat  of  the  odA- 
brated  Sir  Walter  Manny,  and  afterwards 
of  the  Hendens,  who  pulled  down  great 
part  of  it  temp.  George  T.  lince  which  the 
estate  fell  to  Sir  Horace  Mann.  See 
•  Beauties,*  vol.  viii.  p.  1208." 

A  correspondent  says,  "  At  p.  375,  J.  R. 
writes  that  '  at  Venice,  in  the  possession 
of  the  Pinelli  Library,  no  dust  conld  tondi 
the  volumes.'  This  is  correct,  but  Dr. 
Harwood  says  more  cleariy,  *  There  being 
no  dust  in  Venice,  this  most  magnificent 
library  has  in  general  Iain  reposited  fat 
some  centuries  in  excellent  preservation.' 
(Classics,  4th  ed.  p.  xxviii.)  In  applying 
the  words  Fia  Salutis  (Virg.  Mn.  vL  96,) 
to  the  Scriptures,  J.  R.  has  made  an  im- 
portant admission,  rather  in  contrast  with 
Wolsey's  burning  Tyndale's  Testaments, 
and  similar  proceedings.  The  ezpressioB 
pandetur  is  but  partially  applici^le  to 
Ximenes,  as  while  he  published  the  Scrip- 
tures in  dead  languages,  he  thwarted  their 
translation  into  living  ones,  whidi  Fer- 
nando de  Talavera,  Archbishop  of  Granada, 
wished  to  effect  for  the  Moorish  Christians; 
nor  were  that  respectable  prelate's  trans- 
lations of  the  Gospel  and  Epistle  portions 
allowed  to  pass.  So  that  he  was  a  sup- 
presser  as  well  as  a  promoter,  and  like  oe 
deity  Janus,  deserved  the  epithet  of  Clu* 
sius  as  much  as  that  of  Patuleius.*  Daring 
his  rule  as  Inquisitor- General,  no  less  than 
52,855  persons  were  coademned,  of  whom 
as  many  as  3,564  were  burned ! 


*  Mod6  namque  Patnlcius  idem, 
Et  mod6  sacrifico  Clusios  ore  Tocor. 

Ov.  Fast.  S.  129. 
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45S  Talfourd's  Final  Memorials  of  Charles  Lamb.         [Nor. 

imperfect  shape,  and  has  rendered  constant  reference  to  the  other  oeeenaiyy 
we  think  the  present  Editor  had  better  have  done  what  some  future  cue 
will  do,  and  given  us  at  once  a  complete  biography,  in  a  connected  series^  of 
the  whole.* 

Mr.  Talfourd's  Memorials  commence  with  the  year  1795,  when  Lamb 
was  residing  with  his  family,  consisting  of  his  father,  mother,  and  sister,  in 
No.  7,  Little  Queen  Street,  Holbom  ;  the  parents  both  in  a  state  of  great 
infirmity,  and  the  income  of  the  whole  family  very  scanty.  There  was  a 
tendency  to  insanity^  which  had  been  more  than  once  developed  in  his 
sister ;  and  at  the  close  of  this  year  Lamb  himself  was  subjected  for  a  few 
weeks  to  the  restraint  of  the  insane.  **  The  wonder  is,  ihsX  amidst  all  the 
difficulties,  the  sorrows,  and  the  excitements  of  his  succeeding  forty  years," 
this  afflicting  visitation  never  recurred;  "and  he  was  rewarded  for  a  life  of 
self-sacrifice  by  the  preservation  of  unclouded  reason."  In  a  letter  to  Cole- 
ridge he  there  mentions  the  event:  "My  life  has  been  somewhat  diversified 
of  late.  The  six  weeks  that  finished  last  year  and  began  this  your  very 
humble  servant  spent  in  a  mad-howte  at  Hoxton,  I  am  got  somewhat 
rational  now,  and  don't  bite  any  one  ;  but  mad  I  was  :  and  many  a  vagary 
my  imagination  played  with  me,  enough  to  make  a  volume,  if  all  were  told. 
He  adds,  "  It  may  convince  you  of  my  regards  for  you  when  I  tell  you  my 
head  ran  on  you  f  in  my  madness,  as  much  almost  as  on  another  person,  who 
I  am  inclined  to  think  was  the  more  immediate  cause  of  my  temporary 
frenzy." 

Coleridge,  it  must  be  remarked,  was  Lamb's  earliest  friend — ^his  fiieiid 
when  they  were  both  as  yet  in  boy's  jackets — in  blue  gowns  and  yellow 
stockings — ^for  they  were  schoolfellows  at  Christ's  Hospital :  and  that  early 
friendship  which  began  in  congeniality  of  studies  and  feelings,  was  con- 
tinued and  strengthened  by  the  same  cause.     Lamb  writes  : — 


"When  I  read  in  your  little  volame 
your  nineteenth  effusion,  or  the  twenty- 
eighth,  or  the  twenty-ninth,  or  ^hat  you 
call  the  "  Sigh,*'  I  think  I  hear  you  again. 
I  image  to  myself  the  little  smoky  room  at 
the  Salutation  and  Caty  where  we  have  sat 
together  through  the  winter  nights,  be- 
guiling the  cares  of  life  with  poesy.  When 
you  Itft  London  I  felt  a  dismal  void  in  my 
heart.  I  found  myself  cut  off  at  one  and 
the  same  time  from  two  most  dear  to  me. 
'  How  blest  with  ye  the  path  could  I  have 
trod  of  quiet  life  I'  In  your  conversation 
you  had  blended  so  many  pleasant  fancies 
that  they  cheated  me  of  my  grief.  But  in 
your  absence  the  tide  of  melancholy  rushed 
in  again,  and  did  its  worst  mischief  by 
overwhelming  reason.  1  have  recovered, 
but  feel  a  stupor  that  makes  me  indifferent 


to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  this  life.  I 
sometimes  wish  to  introduce  a  religiou 
turn  of  mind ;  but  habits  are  ftrong  things, 
and  my  religious  fervours  are  confined, 
alas  !  to  some  fleeting  moments  of  coca* 
sional  solitary  devotion.  Acorrespondenoe 
opening  with  you  has  roused  me  a  little 
from  my  lethargy,  and  made  me  conscious 
of  eiistence.  Indulge  me  in  it:  I  will  not 
be  very  troublesome.  At  some  future  time 
I  will  amuse  you  with  an  account,  u  AiU 
as  my  memory  will  permit,  of  the  strange 
turns  my  frenzy  took.  I  look  beck  upon 
it  at  times  with  a  gloomy  kind  of  envy ; 
for,  while  it  lasted,  I  bad  many,  many 
hours  of  pure  happiness.  Dream  not, 
Coleridge,  of  having  tatted  all  the  grandeur 
and  wildnees  qf  fancy  till  you  have  gems 
mad/*  &o. 


His  Letters  at  this  period  are  critical.     Southey's  Joan  of  Arc  and 
Coleridge's  Religious  Musings  were  read  by  him  with  delight  and  careful 


*  Charles  Lamb's  Works  in  our  possession  consist  of  five  different  publicationt 
unconnected  :  1.  The  Poems ;  2.  The  Works,  2  vols.  ;  3.  Elia,  2  vols. ;  4.  Letters, 
first  series,  2  vols. ;  5.  The  present  Memorials.  This  is  very  inoonvenient,  and 
should  be  remedied,  if  possible,  by  a  republication  of  the  whole. — Rbv. 

t  It  is  curious  that  in  this  letter  Lamb  mentions,  "  You  will  rejoice  to 
Cowper  is  recovered  from  his  lunacy,  imd  is  employed."  ^.— Ret. 


hear  that 
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attention.  He  also  placed  his  own  sonnets,  great  favourites  with  him, 
under  Coleridge's  inspection.  They  were  tender  little  things,  favourites 
and  bantlings  of  his  own.  <<  I  charge  you,  Coleridge,"  he  says,  '^  spare  my 
ewe  lambs.  .  .  .  When  my  blank  verse  is  finished,  or  my  long  fancy  poem, 
'  propono  tibi  alterandum,  cut-up-andum,  abridgandum,'  just  what  you  will 

with  it,  but  spare  my  ewe  lambs I  say  unto  you  again,  spare  my 

ewe  lambs." 

So  things  passed  away  till  the  autumn  of  1796.  Lamb  was  engaged 
all  the  morning  in  task-work  at  the  India  House,  and  all  the  evening  in 
attempting  to  amuse  his  Father  by  playing  cribbage ;  when,  on  the  26th  of 
September,  that  terrible  calamity  burst  on  this  poor  devoted  family,  by 
the  sudden  insanity  of  Miss  Lamb^  and  by  the  death  of  the  aged  mother. 
The  particulars  may  be  read  in  Mr.  Talfourd*s  pages,  where  they  are  with 
propriety  introduced ;  but  we  spare  others  the  pain  of  readhig  what  we 
ourselves  turn  from  in  sorrow  and  suffering  of  heart.  Lamb  wrote  to 
Coleridge  on  the  subject :  he  talked  of  appropriating  50/.  .or  60/.  a-year 
for  his  sister's  maintenance ;  and  then  he  says,  in  that  spirit  of  independ- 
ence and  contempt  for  superfluous  expenses  and  enjoyments  which  ever 
distinguished  him,  *<  If  my  father,  an  old  servant-maid,  and  I,  can't  live, 
and  live  comfortably,  on  130/.  or  120/.  a-year,  we  ought  to  bum  by  slow 
Jires"  He  also  admonishes  Coleridge  not  to  offend  him  by  sending  him 
cashy  of  which,  we  think,  those  who  recollect  Coleridge  in  the  Bristol 
cottage  at  that  time,  and  his  inventory  of  goods  and  chattels,  will  acknow- 
ledge there  was  little  fear.  This  must  have  been  the  one  solitary  instance 
of  Coleridge  appearing  in  the  presumed  character  of  a  lender. 

One  or  two  charming  letters,  filled  with  the  tenderest  affection  to  his 
sister,  and  with  the  most  beautiful  little  family  pictures,  follow, — almost 
too  pure,  and  sweet,  and  good  to  be  read  **  by  such  stuff  as  the  world  is 
made  of,"  but  to  be  loved  by  all  of  good  and  upright  minds.  It  was  a  dark 
and  melancholy  time  !  without  his  sister,  the  companion  of  his  life, — with- 
out books, — without  friends.  '*  I  am  starving,"  he  says,  "  at  the  India 
House.  Near  seven  o'clock  without  my  dinner ;  and  so  it  has  been,  and 
will  be,  all  the  week.  I  get  home  at  night  o'erwearied,  quite  faint,  and 
then  to  cards  with  ray  father,  who  will  not  let  me  enjoy  a  meal  in  peace ; 
but  I  must  conform  to  my  situation,  and  I  hope  I  am,  for  the  most  part, 
not  unthankful."  What  refreshment  he  had  was  derived  from  poetical 
composition  and  poetical  studies.  "  I  have  been  reading  the  Task  with 
fresh  delight.  I  am  glad  you  love  Cowper.  I  could  forgive  a  man  for 
not  enjoying  Milton ;  but  I  would  not  call  that  man  my  friend  who  should 
be  offended  with  the  divine  chit-chat  of  Cowper."*  He  thought  Southey 
told  a  plain  tale  better  than  Coleridge,  but  that  the  Religious  Musings  of 
the  latter  was  the  noblest  poem  in  the  world  next  after  Paradise  Lost.  He 
found  Mr.  Hoole's  Tasso  "  more  vapid  than  smallest  small  beer  sun- 
vinegared.'* 

Thus  he  beguiled  his  fancy  during  some  brief  intervals  of  the  storm. 
But  now  his  aged  father  died,  and  his  small  annuity  went ;  and  then  his 
aunt  died,  and  hers  went  also  ;  and  he  was  left  with  his  poor  sister,  and  a 
hundred  a-year  from  his  clerkship.     There  are,  however,  far  worse  losses 


•  At  that  time  he  had  never  seen  Cowper's  Verses  on  his  Mother's  Picture.  He 
says,  "  Lloyd  told  me  of  some  verses  on  his  mother.  If  you  have  them  by  you  pray 
send  them  me.  I  do  so  love  him  !  Never  mind  their  merit.  Maybe  /  may  like  'em, 
as  your  taste  and  mine  do  not  always  exactly  identify."  Letter  to  Coleridge.— Rby. 
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than  the  loss  of  money.     He  again  lost  his  sister  for  a  time.     He  writM 
to  his  hrother-poet, — 


**  Hetty  died  on  Friday  night,  about 
eleven  o'clock,  after  her  long  illness. 
Mary,  in  consequence  of  fatigue  and  anx- 
iety, is  fallen  ill  again,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  remove  her  yesterday.  T  am  left  alone 
in  a  house  with  nothing  but  Hetty's  dead 
body  to  keep  me  company.  To-morrow  I 
bury  her,  and  then  I  shall  be  quite  alone, 
with  nothing  but  a  cat  to  remind  me  that 
the  house  has  been  full  of  living  beings 
like  myself.  3/v  heart  t«  quite  sunk,  and 
I  dun  t  know  where  to  look  for  relief. 
Mary  will  get  better  again,  but  her  con- 
stantly being  liable   to   such   relapses  is 


dreadful ;  nor  if  it  the  least  of  our  erila 
that  her  case  and  all  our  f  tory  ii  so  well 
known  around  us.  We  are,  in  a  manner, 
marked.  Excuse  my  troubling  yon,  bat 
I  have  nobody  by  me  to  speak  to  me.  I 
slept  out  last  night»  not  being  able  to  en- 
dure the  change  and  the  stilmess ;  but  I 
did  not  sleep  well,  and  I  must  come  back 
to  my  own  bed.  I  am  going  to  tiy  and 
get  a  friend  to  come  and  be  with  me  to* 
morrow.  /  am  eompMely  shipwrecked. 
My  head  is  quite  bad.*  I  almost  wish  thai 
Mar  If  were  dead. — God  bless  you ! "  &c. 


His  friend  Lloyd's  arrival,  however,  was  of  great  comfort ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing sweet  and  pensive  lines,  as  the  sincere  effusion  of  a  consoled  and 
grateful  heart,  will  be  a])proved  by  a  judge  within  us,  whose  decisions  we 
may  follow  with  safety,  while  criticism  may  smooth  her  offended  brow,  and 
wait  a  fitter  subject  for  her  power. 


Alone,  obscure,  without  a  friend, 

A  cheerless,  solitary  thing. 
Why  seeks  my  Lloyd  the  stranger  out  ? 

W^hat  ofTering  can  the  stranger  bring, 

Of  social  scenes,  home-bred  delights, 
That  him  in  aught  compensate  may 

For  StotPcy*s  pleasant  winter-nights, 
For  loves  and  friendships  far  away. 

In  brief  oblivion  to  forego 

Friends  such  as  thine,  so  justly  dear. 
And  be  awhile  with  mc  content 

To  stay,  a  kindly  loiterer,  here  ? 

For  this  a  ^leam  of  random  joy 
Hath  tlusli'd  my  unaccustom'd  cheek. 

And,  with  an  o*erchari$cd,  bursting  heart, 
I  feel  the  thanks  I  cannot  speak. 

O,  sweet  are  all  the  Muses'  lays. 
And  sweet  the  charm  of  ni:itin  bird ! 

'Twas  long  since  the!<e  estranged  ears 
Tlie  sweeter  voice  of  friend  had  heard. 

The  voice  hath  spoke  ; — the  pleasant  sounds 
In  Memory's  ear,  in  after-time 

Shall  live,  to  sometimes  rouse  a  tear. 
And  sometimes  prompt  an  honest  rhyme. 

For  when  the  transient  chnrm  is  fled. 
And  when  the  little  week  is  o'er. 

To  cheerless,  friendless  solitude 
When  I  return  as  heretofore, — 

Long,  long  within  my  aching  heart 
The  grateful  sense  shall  cherish 'd  be ; 

I'll  think  less  meanly  of  myscdf. 
That  Lloyd  will  sometimes  think  on  me. 


Lloyd*s   visit   did   him   good,  and  his   sister   returned,  and  he  again 

*  The  expression  of  Si**  broken  heart*'  is  common,  for  it  U  forcible;  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  uses  another  not  so  common,  but  equally  descriptive  of  its  object, — *'  jify  i 
are  broken,  and  I  cannot  write.'' — Rav. 
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thought  of  the  Cat  and  Salutation,  and  Welsh  rabbitsi  and  punch  and 
poesy,  and  the  ''  Noctes  censque  DeClm.*'  All  things  come  right  if  mmt 
vfiW  but  wait  for  them.  The  wheel  keeps  going  round ;  and  there  are 
plenty  of  suppers  and  poetry,  pimch  and  porter,  in  store  for  him, — ^thougliy 
alas  I  he  died  ignorant  of  the  names  of  Dickens  and  Tennyson  I  fie  died, 
though  full  of  years,  before  his  time.  He  died  too  soon,  as  all  men  di4f 
however  aged,— octogenarians,  if  you  please, — who  had  not  surviy^d  to 
the  days  of  Bamaby  Rudge  and  the  "  Head-waiter  at  the  Cod(  I'* 

Lamb's  only  poetical,  or  rather  literary, friend  now  in  London  was  Geoi|pt 
Dyer,  whom  everybody  knows,  or  ought  to  have  known,  and  of  whom  thert 
is  much  that  is  interesting  in  these  volumes.  Among  Dyer's  poetical  sipgu* 
larities  was  one  that  was  amusing  enough.  He  always  conyersed  of  poets  as 
if  they  were  hunting  in  couples*  Thus,  he  would  say  Spenser  and  ThomsoD» 
Theocritus  and  Virgil,  Gray  and  Mason,  Lamb  and  Lloyd,  though  the 
only  conjunction  was  in  his  own  head.  Lamb  amused  himself  with  Dyer's 
poetical  opinions  and  canons,  which  latter  consisted  in  '^  strictly  observing 
the  laws  of  verse/'  He  stumbled  also  on  Dr.  Currie's  Life  qf  Boms,  one 
of  the  dullest  and  most  tasteless  pieces  of  biography  in  our  language.  One 
of  Burns's  brother-excisemen  would  have  done  the  Job  far  better. 

As  we  advance  things  begin  to  look  brighter.    Lamb  is  introduced  to  a 

Dr.  A of  Isleworth,  who  gives  hot  legs  of  mutton  and  gprape  pies,  and 

ties  the  knees  of  his  breeches  with  packthr^.  Such  a  man  is  at  all  timei 
worth  knowing,  especially  when  we  are  a  little  out  of  spiritii  and  requested 
to  write  a  copy  of  verses  for  an  agricultural  magazine :  ai|d  then  he  left  off 
his  Montero  cap  (Coleridge  carri^  it  off),  and  cayenned  eggs,  and  began  to 
think  that  pipes  and  port  wine  *'  might  do  him  good."  **  Wine,  good, 
mellow,  genuine  port  can  hurt  noboefyf  unless  those  who  take  it  to  excesf^ 
which  they  may  eanli^  avoid  if  they  oheerve  the  rulfie  of  temperance.** 
In  1805  he  was  introduced  to  Hazutt,  *'  the  great  critic  and  ihinker,** 
son  of  a  Unitarian  minister  at  Wem  in  Shropshire,  whom  he  tan$alized 
in  the  following  manner :  Hazlitt  being  a  painter  and  amateur,  and  fond 
of  everything  which  Lamb  had  seen  and  he  had  not. 


"  What  do  you  in  Shropshire,  when  so 
many  fine  pictures  are  a-goinr,  a-gotngy 
erery  day  in  London?  Monoaj  I  viiit 
the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne's,  in  Berkeley 
Square.  Catalogue  2s.  6d,  Leonardos  in 
plenty.  Some  other  day  this  week,  I  go 
to  see  Sir  William  Young's,  in  Stratford 
Place.  Hulse's,  of  Blackbeatb,  an  also 
to  be  sold  this  month,  and  in  May,  the 
first  private  collection  in  Europe,  Welbore 
Ellis  Agar's.^  And  there  are  you  penrert- 
ing  Nature  in  lying  landscapes,  filched 
from  old  rusty  Titians,  such  as  I  can 
scrape  up  here  to  send  you,  with  an  addi* 
tament  from  Shropshire  nature  thrown  in 
to  make  the  whole  look  unnatural.  I  am 
afraid  of  your  mouth  watering  when  I  tell 
you  that  Manning  and  I  got  into  Anger- 
stein's  on  Wednesday.  Mbn  Dieu  !  Such 
Claudes  I  Four  Claudes  bought  for  more 
than  10,000/.  (those  who  talk  of  Wilson 


being  equal  to  Claude  are  either  mainly 
ignorant  or  stupid)  ;  one  of  them  was  per- 
fectly miraculous.  What  colonrs  short  of 
bond  fide  snnbeftms  it  coiild  be  pMnt«4 
in,  I  am  not  earthly  colonrman  enongb  tQ 
say ;  but  I  did  not  think  it  had  been  in 
the  possibility  of  things.  Then,  a  mnsie- 
piece  of  Titian — a  thousand -pound  pk- 
tur»~fi?e  figures  standing  behind  a  piaao, 
the  sixth  playing ;  none  of  the  beuU,  M. 
obsenred,  indicating  great  men^  nor  affect- 
ing it,  but  so  sweetly  disposed ;  all  lean- 
ing separate  ways,  bat  so  easT,like  a  floek 
of  some  divine  skepherd  t  tns  coloiiriiig, 
like  the  economy  or  the  pioturs,  vi  sweet 
and  harmonious, — as  good  as  Sh^kspeare's 
'  Twelfth  Night,'4^/moff,  that  is.  I  will 
give  yon  a  love  of  order,  and  cpre  yon  of 
restlns,  fidgety  passions  for  a  week  after 
— more  mnsi<^  than  the  music  which  It 
would,  bat  cannot,  yet  In  a  manner  inm^ 


*  This  was  bovght  by  the.  Earl  of  Grosrenor  for  9omembfen  abMt  Z^fiO09»    Mwtm 
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show.     I  have  no  room  for  the  rest.    Let  doing,  surrounded  widi  twenty  pletnrw 

me  say,  Angerstein  sits  in  a  room — his  worth  60,000^    What  a  lazary !   Apidns 

stady  (only  that  and  the  library  are  shown),  and  Heliogabalus,  hide  year  dimiidahed 

when  he  writes  a  common  letter,  as  I  am  heads  !" 

Lamb's  play  of  <<  Mr.  H."  (Hog's-flesh)  failed,  as  was  proper  it  shoiild; 
who  would  ever  have  thought  it  could  have  ended  otherwise  ?  He  had 
plenty  of  condoling  friends,  but  he  would  have  preferred  its  succeeding. 
Condolemcnts  added  to  failures  make  things  ten  times  worse.  The  best 
thing  for  friends  to  do  in  adversity  is  to  keep  away.  When  thingrs  go 
wrong  with  us,  we  have  found  one  plan  successful.  We  send  for  the 
landlord  of  the  nearest  inn,  invite  his  company  to  a  quiet  glass  of  sherryy 
and  in  an  hour  or  two  an  improvement  is  sure  to  take  place.  The  air  of 
superiority,  when  you  are  in  trouble,  which  a  friend  assumes,  is  of  Itself 
fatal.  WTien  a  man  writes  a  play,  and  it  is  d — d  by  the  visitors  or 
audience,  as  it  may  be, — the  seers  or  hearers, — there  are  various  ways  of 
restoring  nature.  Sheridan  would  drink  three  bottles  of  claret ;  Cumber- 
land rubbed  himself  with  a  flesh-brush ;  but  there  is  no  better  way  than 
the  one  we  recommend — of  sending  for  the  landlord. 

Lamb  now  began  to  collect  his  Wednesday  evening  parties,  of  which  we 
have  a  more  copious  account  hereafter.  Of  these,  Mr.  Talfourd  says,  Haslitt 
was  a  brilliant  ornament.  With  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hazlitt,  Lamb  and  his  sister 
spent  the  summer  holidays  at  their  residence,  Wintcrslow  on  Salisbury  Plain : 
it  does  not  matter  for  the  year  ;  any  year  will  do  ;  for  neither  the  parties 
themselves,  nor  the  learned  Editor,  ever  trouble  themselves  with  dates  ;  but 
all  is  supposed  to  take  place  somewhere  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  When  they  returned,  they  began  to  eat  salt  butter,  for  which 
they  had  acquired  a  taste  in  Wiltshire ;  lined  their  doors  with  g^reen 
baize ;  put  four  new  boards  over  the  coal-hole  ;  hung  up  some  beautiful 
green  curtains  ;  Lamb  got  twenty  pounds  a  year  by  a  clerk's  resignatioDy 
and  Miss  Lamb  had  her  dyed  silk  gown  cut  out.  When  these  arrange- 
ments were  concluded,  Miss  Lamb  began  her  pretty  book  of  *'  Tales  from 
Shakspearc  " — Lamb's  Tails  (or  Tales),  as  it  is  called  in  the  Row — with 
her  brother's  assistance,  and  they  produced  their  "  Poetry  for  ChildreDy" 
and  removed  from  Mitre  Court  to  No.  4,  Inner  Temple  Lane — "  most 
dear,"  says  the  Editor,  "  of  all  their  abodes  to  the  memory  of  their  ancient 
friends."  This  they  had  for  30/.  a-year,  and  the  proprietors  described  it  as 
delicious,  looking  out  in  Hare  Courts  where  a  pump  is  always  going* 
To  be  sure,  when  they  arrived  the  pump  was  dry  ;  but  still  it  was  ploi- 
santer  than  Mitre  Court.  It  was  like  being  in  a  garden.  It  was  attended 
with  the  usual  calamity  of  moving — of  changing  scene ;  but  that  was  a 
passing  cloud,  and  soon  passed  away.  Lamb  endeavoured  to  leave  off 
smoking  ;  but  then  we  believe  his  chimney, — or  was  it  Coleridge's  ? — took 
to  smoking,  and  so  it  was  of  no  use  one  Icavhig  off,  if  the  other  went  on ; 
and  we  find  Miss  Lamb  about  this  time  saying,  **  We  smoked  the  yery 
first  night  of  our  arrival,"  including,  we  presume,  all  the  three  f 

Among  the  books  he  read  at  this  time  he  mentions  "  Coelebs :" 

<Mt  has  reached  eight  editions  in  so  careful,  neat  lady,  and  returned  it  with 

many  weeks,  yet  literally  it  is  one  of  the  this  stuff  written  in  the  beginning : 

▼cry  poorest  sort  of  common  novels,  with  jf  g^^^  j  ^        ^  ^jf^ 

the  drawback  of  dull  religion  in  it.     Had  j  ,u             a  landlord's  dvighter, 

the  religion  been  high  and  flavoured,  it  por  then  I  may  sit  in  the  WT 

would  have  been  lomethmg.     1  borrowed  4_j  j-j-v  JLxa  u^w%Aw  .^j  «««»» 

this*  Codebt  in  Search  of  a  Wife'  of  avery  ^°*^  ^""^  *^^  ^^^^  -nd  watwr. 

1 
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He  says, — **  Godwin  has  written  a  pretty  absurd  book  about  sepulchres.* 
He  was  affronted  because  I  told  him  it  was  better  than  Hervey,  but  not  so 
good  as  Sir  T.  Browne.'*  He  admired  Southey's  article  in  the  Quarterly 
on  '<  Missionaries,"  and  he  said  Coleridge  had  thoroughly  converted  him  to 
relish  the  old  poet  Daniel.  He  mourned  over  the  prospect  of  ^*  The 
Friend"  stopping  for  want  of  funds.  He  said  "  This  Custom- and-Duty- Age 
would  have  made  the  Preacher  on  the  Mount  take  out  a  licence,  and  St. 
Paul's  Epistles  not  missible  without  a  stamp." 

Lamb  wrote  to  Wordsworth  in  great  admiration  of  his  new  volume  of 
poetry,  and  with  due  contempt  of  the  Edinburgh  critics,  who  it  appears 
were  abusing  in  public  what  they  privately  admired,  and  crying  out| 
**  This  will  never  do,"  when  it  has  done  very  well  indeed,  and  put  a  thou- 
sand pounds  in  the  poet's  packet.  He  also  met  with  the  poems  of  Vincent 
Bourne,  which  were  quite  new  to  him,  and  delighted  in  them,  as  all  persons 
must  do,  for  they  are  among  the  few  things  which  have  not  been  equalled. 


**  What  a  heart,'*  he  says,  **that  man 
had,  all  laid  out  upon  town  scenes,  a  pro- 
per counterpoise  to  some  people^s  rural 
extravaganzas.  Why  I  mention  him  is, 
tliat  your  '  Power  of  Music'  reminded  me 
of  his  poem  of  *  The  Ballad -Singer  in  the 
Seven  Dials/  Do  you  remember  his  epi- 
gram on  the  old  ^oman  who  taught  New- 
ton the  ABC,  which  after  all,  he  says,  he 
hesitates  not  to  call  Newton ^s  '  Principia/* 
I  was  lately  fatiguing  myself  with  going 
through  a  volume  of  fine  words  by  Lord 
Thurlow  ;  excellent  words  ;  and,  if  the 
heart  could  live  by  words  alone,  it  could 


desire  no  better  regales  ;  but  what  an 
aching  vacuum  of  matter !  I  do  not  stick 
at  the  madness  of  it,  for  that  is  only  a 
consequence  of  shutting  his  eyes  and 
thinking  he  is  in  the  age  of  the  old  Eliza- 
beth poets.  From  thence  I  turned  to  Y. 
Bourne.  What  a  sweet,  unpretending, 
pretty  -  mannered,  fnatter-/ul  creature  ! 
sucking  from  every  flower,  making  a  flower 
of  everything.  His  diction  all  Latin,  and 
his  thoughts  all  English.  Bless  him  i 
Latin  was  not  good  enough  for  him.  Why 
was  not  he  content  with  the  language 
which  Gay  and  Prior  wrote  in  ? '' 


His  duties  at  the  India  House  are  now  becoming  irksome  to  him,  for  the 

honourable  Company  are  employing  him  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  eleven 
at  night,  on  the  subjects  of  deposits  on  cotton  wool  and  contingent  funds.  It 
destroyed  his  Sundays — something  did — but  he  does  not  clearly  know  whether 
his  work  or  his  pipe.  He  also  left  oflF  spirituous  liquors,  with  a  moral  cer^ 
tainty  of  its  lasting.  This  was  noble,  showing  self-respect,  self-command, 
self-confidence.  It  lasted  four  months  :  the  victory  was  gained  ;  but  then 
he  so  increased  his  allowance  of  porter  (how  many  pots  is  not  said),  that  it 
could  be  endured  no  longer  by  those  who  loved  him.  His  sister  entreated 
him  "  to  live  like  himself  as  became  him.  Tiiere  is  no  clergyman  of  the 
parish  belonj^ing  to  the  Temple,  (only  a  reader,)  or  he  would  probably  have 
been  called  in.  However,  he  was  persuaded  to  yield  to  his  sister's  arguments^ 
— to  his  friends'  advice — perhaps  to  his  own  inclination — and  he  re-com- 
menced his  gin  and  water.  It  was  an  old  friendship,  and  had  better  never 
have  been  broken.  When  such  friends  part,  as  Young  says,  it  is  a  living  death. 
But  they  mot  again  ;  and  their  second  union  was  never  attended  with  the 
slightest  interruption.  Then  he  was  invigorated  by  the  presence  of  his  old 
companions  ;  and  thinking  of  his  task-masters,  the  merchants  of  Leadenhall 
Street,  then  he  could  cry  out — and  who  does  not  agree  in  the  reasonable 
propriety  of  his  wish  ? — "  Confusion  blast  all  mercantile  transactions,  all 
traffic,  all  exchange  of  commodities,  intercourse  between  nations,  all  the 


•  This  book  was  printed  by  Miller  in  Albemarle  Street  in  1809,  l2mo.  "  Essay  Oil 
Sepulchres  ;  or,  a  Proposal  for  erecting  some  Memorial  to  the  illustrious  Dead,  in  all 
ages,  on  the  Spot  where  their  Remains  have  been  interred.  '  None  of  these  should 
perish.*   The  Bible.'*— Rev. 
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consequent  civilization,  and  wealth,  and  amity,  and  link  of  societyy  and 
getting  rid  of  prejudices,  and  knowledge  of  the  face  of  the  globe ;  and  rot  the 
very  firs  of  the  forest,  that  look  so  romantic  alive,  and  die  into  desks  /" 

Southey  wished  Lamb  to  review  *<  The  Excursion  *'  in  the  Quarterly. 
This,  though  new  to  this  kind  of  contemporaneous  criticism  (he  delighting 
more  in  the  poets  of  James  the  First  than  of  George  the  Thirds  he  readily 
agreed  to,  though  differing  from  Wordsworth,  to  to  ccelo,  in  his  abstract 
idea  of  "  a  Tailor."  This  was  necessary  to  be  settled  before  the  reyiewer 
commenced.  Lamb  had  no  experience  but  of  a  genuine  London  Tailor. 
Wordsworth's  was  a  very  different  kind  of  artificer ;  and,  indeed.  Lamb 
seems  to  have  remonstrated  with  ample  justice  on  his  side  >~ 

**  A.  Jti/mg -tailor f**  he  writes,  *' I  veu-  Bn  iugpired  tailor,  .  .  .  Again,  the  person 

ture  to  say,  is  no  more  in  rerum  naturd  than  who  makes  his  smiles  to  be  heard f  is  evi- 

a  flying-horse  or  a  gryphon.    His  wheeling  dently  a  man  under  possession ;  a  demomuM 

his  airy  flight  from  the  precipice  you  men-  tailor.     A  greater  hell  than  his  own  most 

tion,  had  a  parallel  in  the  melancholy  Jew  have  a  hand  in  this.  .  .    I  confess  a  ^rm- 

who  toppled  from  the  monument.     Were  tiing  tailor  would  shock  me.    Enough  of 

his  limbs  ever  found  ?     Then,  the  man  tailors  !*' 
who  cures  diseases  by  words,  is  evidently 

Some  causes,  arising  from  business  and  bad  health,  delayed  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise ;  but  the  review  was  written  and  sent.  He  said, 
"  It  must  speak  for  itself,  if  Gifford  and  his  crew  do  not  put  words  m 
its  mouthy  which  I  c.r;>ec/."  Mr.  Talfourd  says,  "  The  apprehenflioii 
expressed  at  the  close  of  the  last  letter  was  dismally  verified/*  and  Lamb 
was  bursting  with  indignation.  It  was  a  spurious  review — a  spiteful 
review — done  by  Mr.  Baviad  *  Gifford.     "  The  language  he  has  altered 


*  Gifl'ord  had  in  his  Baviad  but  an  iiidiflerent  subject — the  idle  vanity  of  a  few  silly 
people  who  fancied  themselves  poetical ;  but,  "  indignatio  fecit  vcrsum,"  a  satire  must 
be  biting  and  severe,  hence  he  attacked  childish  folly  in  the  language  that  should  be 
reserved  for  vice  and  criminality,  and  the  chastisemeot  was  disproportionate  to  the 
offence.  As  a  specimen  of  his  powers  in  a  more  pleasing  department  of  poetry,  we 
may  give  the  following  little  poem. 

TO  A  TL'FT  OK  KARLY  VIOLETfe.. 

Sweet  flowers  I  that  from  your  humble  beds 

Thus  prematurely  dare  to  rise. 
And  trust  your  unprotected  heads 

To  old  Aquarius*  wat'ry  skies. 

Return,  return  ! — these  tepid  airs 

Are  not  the  genial  broou  of  May  ; 
That  sun  with  light  malignant  glares, 

And  flatters  only  to  betray. 

Stem  winter's  reigjn  is  not  yet  past — 

Lo  1  while  your  buds  prepare  to  blow, 
On  airy  pinions  comes  the  blast, 

And  nips  your  root  and  lays  you  low. 

Alas,  for  such  ungentle  doom  I 

But  I  will  shield  you,  and  supply 
A  kindlier  soil  on  which  to  bloom, 

A  nobler  bed  on  which  to  die. 

Come  then — ere  yet  the  morning  ray 

Has  drunk  the  dew  that  gems  your  creit, 
And  draws  your  balmiest  sweets  a¥rsy, 

O  come  and  grace  my  Anna's  breast. 
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throughout.  Whatever  inadequateness  it  had  to  its  subject,  it  was,  in 
point  of  composition,  the  prettiest  piece  of  prose  I  ever  writ,  and  so  my 
sister  (to  whom  alone  I  read  the  MS.)  said.  That  charm,  if  it  had  any^ 
is  all  gone.  More  than  a  third  of  the  substance  is  cut  away,  and  that 
not  all  from  one  place,  but  passim^  so  as  to  make  utter  nonsense.    Every 

warm  expression  is  changed  for  a  nasty  cold  one puttinor 

his  shoemaker-phraseology  instead  of  mine."  Undoubtedly  it  was  a  baa 
custom  of  this  critical  lutor  to  be  botching,  soling,  and  mending  other 
people's  pantoufles,  on  which  they  were,  like  himself,  trudging  through 
much  dirt  and  mire  towards  Parnassus.  Southey  would  never  allow  it : 
others,  the  lesser  fry,  were  forced  to  yield ;  but  it  was  peculiarly  ofiensive 
and  ill-timed  in  the  case  of  Lamb.  No  doubt  an  editor  of  a  Review  must 
have  discrimmating  powers  entrusted  to  him — the  general  character  and 
the  leading  principles  of  the  Review  are  under  his  control,  and  must  be 
preserved  by  him.  To  admit  and  to  reject  is  his  province  and  privilege, 
with  some  other  licences  attached,  such  as  that  of  abridgment ;  but  the 
fair  limits  were  far  exceeded  in  this  case.  Of  this  review  Lamb  complains, 
<*  the  whole  complexion  is  gone,  the  eyes  are  pulled  out  and  the  bleeding 

sockets  are  left I  could  not  but  protest  against  your  taking  that 

thing  as  mine.  Every  pretty  expression  (I  know  there  were  many),  eve^ 
warm  expression  (there  was  nothing  else),  is  vulgarised  and  frozen.  LP 
they  catch  me  in  their  camps  again  let  them  spitchcock  me,"  &c. 

After  due  time  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  shoemaker  and  his  awl  was 
healed,  and  he  turns  again  to  his  accustomed  wanderings  in  and  out  of 
Parnassus. 

*'  Coleridge/'  he  writes,   **iM  priDting  he  repeats  so  enchandngly,  that  it  inra- 

'  Christabel/    by  Lord  Byron'i  recom-  dlates   and    brings  heaven    and   elysiaa 

mendation  to  Murray ,  with  what  he  calls  bowers  into  my  parlour  while  he  singa  or 

a  vision,  '  Kubia  Khan/ which  said  vision  says  it.      But  there  is  an  observation, 


Ye  droop y  fond  flowers  1  but  did  ye  know 
What  worth,  what  goodness  there  reside, 

Your  cups  with  liveliest  tints  would  glow, 
And  spread  their  leaves  with  conscious  pride. 

For  there  has  liberal  Nature  joined 

Her  riches  to  the  stores  of  art, 
And  added  to  the  vigorous  mind 

The  soft,  the  sympathising  heart. 

Come  then— ere  yet  the  morning  ray 

Has  drunk  the  dew  that  gems  your  crest, 

And  draws  your  balmiest  sweets  away, 
O  come  and  grace  my  Anna's  breast. 

O I  I  should  think — thst  fragrant  bed 

Might  I  but  hope  with  you  to  share- 
Years  of  anxiety  repaid 
By  one  short  hour  of  transport  there. 

More  blest  than  me,  there  shall  ye  lire 
Your  little  day ;  and  when  ye  die, 

Sweet  flowers  1  the  grateful  mose  shall  give 
A  verse  ;  the  sorrowing  maid  a  sigh. 

While  I,  alas !  no  distant  date 

Mix  with  the  dost  from  whence  I  etme, 
Without  a  friend  to  weep  my  fkte, 

Without  a  stone  to  tdl  my  name.— -Riv. 
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(Dinry  Lane) ;  it  cannot  be  acted  thfa 
seasoD,  and  by  their  manner  of  reodfliig 
I  hope  he  will  be  able  to  alter  it  to  make 
them  accept  it  for  the  next.  He  ia  at 
present  under  the  medical  care  of  a  Mr. 
Oilman  (Killmanf)  at  Highgate,  where 
he  plays  at  leaving  off  land — m.  I  think 
his  essentials  not  touched;  he  is  very  bad« 
but  then  he  wonderfully  picks  up  anotlier 
day,  and  his  face,  when  he  repeats  bis 
verses,  hath  its  ancient  glory — an  arch- 
angel a  little  damaged.  ....  Tiie 
neighbourhood  of  such  a  man  ia  as  es* 


'  Nerer  tell  your  dreams,*  and  I  am  almost 
afraid  that '  Kubla  Khan  '  is  an  owl  that 
will  not  bear  daylight  I  fear  lest  it  should 
be  discovered  by  the  lantern  of  typography 
and  clear  reductiog  to  letters  no  better 
than  nonsense  or  no  sense.  When  I  was 
young  I  used  to  chant  with  ecstacy  *  Mild 
Arcadians  ever  blooming,*  till  somebody 
told  me  it  was  meant  to  be  nonsense.* 
Even  yet  I  have  a  lingering  attachment  to 
it,  and  think  it  better  than  '  Windsor 
Forest,'  *  Dying  Christian's  Address,'  &c. 
Coleridge  sent  his  tragedy  to  D.  L.  T. 


*  Gilbert  Wakefield  actually  criticised  this  piece  of  Pope's,  conceiving,  as  Lamb 
says  he  did,  that  it  was  all  seriousness  and  truth  ;  he  says,  '*  It  would  not  reflect  mneli 
honour  either  on  Pope  or  Swift  to  be  the  author  ;  it  appears  dttfointed  and  obteurtg** 
see  Wakefield's  Pope,  i.  326  ;  for  which  he  was  rebuked  in  a  little  pOem  by  hia  friend 
Mr.  Toulmin ;  and,  as  the  volume  is  now  scarce  and  little  known  in  which  it  ia 
inserted,  we  add  it  to  this  note. 

By  a  Person  of  Quality ,  on  reading  Mr,  Wakefield's  criticisms  on  Popc'i  iomg, 

1. 

Watchful  Wakefield,  late  and  early 

Slumb'ring  o'er  the  page  of  Pope, 
Wit  has  (matched  her  Critic  fairly, 

Twisting  sands  into  a  rope. 

2. 

Ovid  sings  of  purple  Cupid, 

Pope  still  haunts  the  Roman  springs, 
Clasiiic  light  breaks  on  the  stupid, 

Milton,  too,  has  **  purple  wings." 

3. 

Gentle  Scholiast !  tell  me  truly. 

When  you  rip  the  woof  of  rhyme, 
Don't  your  candle  oft  burn  bluely  ? 

Winking  eyes  must  yield  to  time. 

4. 

Learned  Johnson,  darkly  peeping. 

Found  out  truth  in  lender's  well ; 
Him  brave  Douglas,  silent  creeping, 

Smote  and  sent  his  soul  to  hell. 

5. 

Luna,  now  like  Moses  horned, 

Marches  mid  her  silver  lights  ; 
Faithful  Love,  too  frequent  scorned. 

In  the  valley's  gloom  delights. 

C. 

Thus  when  Pallas'  bird  sits  moping. 

Opes  and  shuts  her  filmy  eyes. 
Bacchanalian  parties,  toping, 

Jocund  mysteries  solemnize. 

7. 

May  the  Muses*  purple  pinions, 

Fanning,  cool  the  Critic's  head, 
Foremost  found  among  their  minions, 

Lit  by  Cupid's  torch  to  bed.— Rev. 
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citing  u  the  pretence  of  fiftj  ordinarj 
persons.  'Tis  enough  to  be  within  the 
whiif  and  wind  of  his  genius  for  us  not  to 
possess  our  souls  in  quiet.  If  I  lived 
with  him,  or  the  author  of  the '  Excursion,' 
I  should  in  a  yerj  little  time  lose  my  own 
identity,  and  be  dragged  along  in  the 
current  of  other  people's  thoughts,  ham- 
pered in  a  net.  How  cool  I  sit  in  this 
office  with  no  possible  interruption  further 
than  what  I  may  term  material !  There 
is  not  as  much  metaphysics  in  thirty-six 
of  the  people  here  as  there  is  in  the  first 


Understanding,'  or  as  maflli  poetry  as  in 
any  ten  lines  of  the  *  Pleasures  of  Hope,' 
or  more  natural '  B^gar's  Petition.'  I 
ne?er  entangle  mysetf  in  any  of  their 
specnlationt.  Interruptions,  if  I  try  to 
write  a  letter  even,  I  hafe  dreadful.  Juit 
now,  within  four  lines,  I  was  called  off  for 
ten  minutes  to  consult  dusty  old  books 
for  the  settlement  of  obsolete  errors.  I 
hold  yon'  a  guinea  yon  don't  find  the 
chasm  where  I  left  on,  so  excellently  the 
wounded  sense  closed  again,  and  was 
healed,"  &c. 


page  of  Locke's  '  Treatise  on  the  Human 

Larab*s  association  with  Hazlitt  in  1820  introduced  him  to  that  of  the 
London  Magazine,  the  pages  of  which  he  enriched  with  his  Essays  of 
Ella ;  and  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  contributors,  Mr. 
Wainwright,  whose  strange  and  guilty  history  is  given  only  too  fidly  in 
the  present  work,  the  history  of  one,  of  which,  as  we  read,  ¥re  say, — 

'     '        Oh  !  what  an  orator  to  hear 
Is  nn,  that  paints  itself  with  golden  words 
Of  pleasure  and  delight,  as  if  the  soul 
Had  its  etemd  being  and  foil  powers 
But  for  the  sense's  satisfaction, 
And  their  enjoying  it  was  creation's  end  1     • 

In  1823  Lamb  was  occupying  Colebrooke  Cottage  at  Islington,  a  small 
solitary  house — solitary  amidst  plenty  of  neighbours ;  but  it  was  not  a 
street  house,  and  the  New  River  flowed  within  a  few  feet  of  its  front  door, 
and  this  front  door  opened  at  once  without  ceremony  into  the  sitting  room. 
We  walked  to  Islington  a  short  time  since  purposely  to  see  it ;  it  had  a 
small  triangular  garden  and  a  pear-tree :  however,  an  adventure  took  place 
here  one  summer's  day,  which  we  well  remember,  for  we  supped  there  a 
few  days  after — or  rather  supped  and  breakfasted  all  in  one,  for  the  sun 
was  already  above  the  chapel  of  Pentonville  when  we  were  returning  home, 
rather  in  a  zig-zag  direction,  down  the  hill.  But  to  the  story,  which  Lamb 
must  tell. 


**  Yesterday  week,"  he  writes  to  Mrs. 
Hazlitt,  ''  George  Dyer  called  upon  us, 
at  one  o'clock  (bright  noonday),  on  his 
way  to  dine  with  Mrs.  Barbauld,  at  New- 
ington,  and  he  sat  with  Mary  about  half 
an  hour.  The  maid  saw  him  go  out,  from 
her  kitchen  window,  but  suddenly  losing 
sight  of  him,  ran  up  in  a  fright  to  Mary. 
G.  D.,  instead  of  keeping  the  slip  that 
leads  to  the  gate,  had  deliberately,  staff 
in  hand,  in  broad,  open  day,  marched  into 
the  New  River.  He  had  not  his  spectacles 
on,  and  you  know  his  absence.  Who  helped 
him  out,  they  can  hardly  tell,  but  between 
'em  they  got  him  out,  drenched  thro'  and 
thro'.  A  mob  collected  by  that  time,  and 
accompanied  him  in.  'Send  for  the 
Doctor!'  they  said:  and  a  one*eyed  fellow, 
dirty  and  drunk,  was  fetched  from  the 
public-house  at  the  end,  where  it  seems 


he  lurks,  for  the  sake  of  picking  up 
water  fraetiee^  having  formerly  had  a 
medal  from  the  Humane  Society  for  some 
rescue,  fiy  his  advice  the  patient  was  put 
between  blankets ;  and  when  I  came  home 
at  four,  to  dinner,  I  found  G.  D.  a-bed, 
and  raving,  light-headed  with  the  brandy- 
and- water  which  the  Doctor  had  ad- 
ministered. He  sung,  laughed,  whimpered, 
screamed,  babbled  of  guardian  angels, 
would  get  up  and  go  home,  but  we  kept 
hun  there  by  force,  and  by  next  morning 
he  departed  sobered,  and  teems  to  have 
received  no  injury.  All  my  friends  are 
open  •mouthed  about  having  paling  before 
the  river ;  but  I  cannot  see  be^uiae  an 
absent  man  chooses  to  walk  into  a  river 
with  his  eyes  open,  at  n^-day,  I  am  any 
the  more  likely  to  be  drowned  in  it,  oominf 
home  at  midnight."  &c. 


Lamb  continued  daily  writing  for  the  London  Magazine.    He  asks  a 

correspondent— 


certainly  go  to  the  naughty  man  lome 
day  for  my  fibbings.  Tn  &e  next  number 
I  figure  as  a  theologian,  and  have  attacked 
my  late  brethren,  the  Unitarians.  Whnt 
Jack  Padding  tricks  I  shall  play  next,  I 
know  not :  I  am  almost  at  the  end  of  my 
tether,"  &c. 
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'*  Did  you  read  the  *  Memoir  of  Listen  ?' 
— and  did  you  guess  whose  it  was  ?  Of 
all  the  lies  I  ever  put  off,  I  value  this  the 
most.  It  is  from  top  to  toe,  every 
paragraph,  pure  invention,  and  has  passed 
for  gospel ;  has  been  republished  in  news- 
papers, and  in  the  penny  playbills  of  the 
night,  as  an  authentic  account.     I  shall 

Bright  were  the  days  which  were  now  dawning — ^no  more  dradging  at 
the  desk — no  more  tnulginp^  in  rain  and  wind  to  Lcadenhall  Street — no 
more  balancing  of  accounts  with  Hong  merchants,  or  discussing  of  cotton 
and  indigo.  When  the  year  18:25  brought  its  fourth  daughter  April  into 
the  world,  the  **  wearied  clerk  "  went  home  for  ever,  left  behind  him  all 
th(»  carking  c^res,  the  money-grubbers,  the  sempiternal  muckworms — ^the 
slaves  and  dnidges  of  the  world,  left  the  key  in  his  desk,  and  went  homey 
never  to  return.  "  We  have  not  much  now,"  said  Miss  Lamb  to  U8|  "  but 
Charles  takes  good  long  walks,  and  that  is  better  for  him  than  sitting  at  the 
desk  writing  for  money."  From  Islington  he  soon  after  removed  to  an  odd- 
looking  gambogish- coloured  house  at  Enfield  ;  this  was  a  sacrifice  made  for 
tlie  sake  of  more  quiet  than  he  could  expect  nearer  town.  These  matters, 
liowever,  arc  more  fully  related  in  the  former  volumes,  and  in  1833  be 
made  his  last  removal  from  Enfield  to  Edmonton,  somewhat  nearer  town, 
more  easily  accessible,  and  more  full  of  houses,  which  he  liked,  looking  as  if 
part  of  liolborn  had  walked  into  the  country  for  fresh  air.  Before  this  re- 
moval, we  meet  two  very  mirthful  letters  to  Mr.  Crabbe  Robinson  on  his 
b<nng  laid  up  at  Hury  with  rheumatism.  Lamb  pretends  that  he  himeeif 
is  the  suflFerer. 


"  I  have  these  three  days  been  laid  up 
with  strong  rheumatic  pains,  in  loios, 
hack,  and  shoulders.  I  shriek  sometimes 
from  the  violence  uf  thciii.  I  get  scarce 
any  sleep,  and  the  consequence  is,  I  am 
restless,  and  want  to  change  sides  as  1  lie, 
and  I  cannot  turn  without  resting  on  my 
hands,  and  so  turning  all  my  body  nil  at 
once  like  a  log  with  n  lever.  While  this 
rainy  weather  lasts  1  have  no  hoj)e  of  al- 
leviation. I  have  tried  flannels  and  em- 
brocation in  vain.  Just  at  the  hip  joint 
the  pangs  are  sometimes  so  excruciating, 
that  I  cry  out.  It  is  as  violent  as  the 
cramp,  and  far  more  continuous.  I  am 
ashamed  to  whine  about  these  complaints 
to  you,  who  can  ill  enter  into  them  ;  but 
indeed  they  are  sharp.  You  go  about  in 
rain   or  fine,  at  all   hours,  without   dis- 


commodity. I  envy  you  your  immiiiiitj 
at  a  time  of  life  not  much  removed  from 
my  own.  But  you  owe  your  exemption  to 
temperance,  which  it  is  too  late  for  me  to 
pursue.  1,  in  my  lifetime,  ha?e  had  my 
good  things.  Ilence  my  frame  is  brittle — 
yours  strong  as  brass.  I  never  knew  any 
ailment  you  had.  You  can  go  out  at 
night  in  all  weathers,  sit  up  all  hoars. 
Well  1  I  dun*t  want  to  moraliic,  I  only 
wish  to  say  that  if  you  are  inclined  to  a 
game  nt  double  dumby,  I  would  try  and 
bolster  myself  up  in  a  cliair  for  a  rubber 
or  so.  My  days  arc  tedious,  but  lesv  ao^ 
and  less  painful,  than  my  nights.  May 
you  never  know  the  pain  and  diflicuUy  I 
liave  in  writing  so  much.  Mary,  who  Is 
most  kind,  joins  in  the  wiah.*' 


In  the  next  letter  he  confesses  the  mischief-faced  imposture. 


n 


It  was  the  subtlest,  diabolical  piece  of 
malice  he^rt  of  man  has  contrived.  I  have 
no  more  rheumatism  than  that  poker. 
Never  was  freer  from  all  pains  and  aches. 
Kvery  joint  sound,  to  the  tip  of  the  ear 
from  the  extremity  of  the  lesser  toe.  The 
n»port  of  thy  torments  were  blown  cir- 
cuitous! y  here  from  Bury.  1  could  not 
resist  the  jeer.  I  roncei?ed  you  writhing, 
when  you  should  just  receive  my  congratu- 


lations. How  mad  you'd  be.  Well,  it  ia 
not  my  method  to  inflict  pangs .  I  leave 
that  to  heaven.  But  in  the  existing  ptnga 
of  a  friend  I  have  a  share.  His  disquletnoB 
crowns  my  exemption.  I  imagine  yoa 
howling ;  and  I  i)ace  across  the  rooiUf 
shooting  out  my  free  arms,  legs,  &c, 
this  way  and  that  way,  with  in  aaiarance 
of  not  kindling  a  spark  of  pain  from  them. 
1  deny  that  nature  meant  us  to  lympathiaa 
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with  agonies.  Those  face-contortioiLBf 
retortions,  distortioDS,  have  the  merriness 
of  antics.  Nature  meant  them  for  farce. 
Not  so  pleasant  to  the  actor,  indeed.  But 
Grimaldi  cries  when  we  laugh  ;  and  it  is 
but  one  that  suffers  to  make  thousands  re- 
joice. You  say  that  shampooing  is  inef- 
fectual. But  per  se,  it  is  good,  to  show 
the  introvolutions,  extravolutions  of  which 
the  animal  frame  is  capable — to  show  what 
the  creature  is  receptible  of,  short  of  dis- 
solution. You  are  worst  of  nights,  am't 
you  ?  You  never  was  racked,  was  you  ? 
I  should  like  an  authentic  map  of  those 
feelings.  You  seem  to  have  the  nying  gout. 
You  can  scarcely  screw  a  smile  out  of  your 


face,  can  you  ?  I  sift  at  immuiilty,  aod 
sneer  ad  libUum.  *Tis  now  the  time  for 
you  to  make  good  resolutions.  I  may  go 
on  breaking  Stem,  for  anything  the  worse 
1  find  myself.  Your  doctor  seems  to  keep 
▼ou  on  the  long  cure.  Precipitate  heal- 
ings are  never  good.  I>on*t  come  white 
you  are  so  bad.  I  sha'nt  be  able  to 
attend  to  your  throes  and  the  dumby  at 
once.  I  should  like  to  know  how  slowly 
the  pain  goes  off.  But  don't  write,  un- 
less the  motion  will  be  likely  to  make  your 
sensibility  more  exquisite. — Your  a^ec- 
tionate  and  truly  healthy  friend. — ^Mary 
thought  a  letter  fkx>m  me  might  amuse 
you  in  your  torment."  &c. 


We  must  pass  over  some  things  worthy,  had  we  time,  to  have  detained 
us  longer ;  as  the  letter  to  Mr.  Talfourd  on  his  Seijeantship,  and  a  little 
note  on  Mr.  Moxon's  present  to  his  bride — the  latter  excellent.  We  must 
make  our  last  extract  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Rogers,  for,  alas !  few  letters  more 
was  he  permitted  to  write.  The  scissors  of  the  ParcsB  were  already  sus- 
pended over  the  fragile  thread  of  the  poet's  life. 


**  My  dear  Sib, — ^Yonr  book,  by  the 
unremitting  punctuality  of  your  publisher, 
has  reached  me  thus  early.  I  have  not 
opened  it,  nor  will  till  tomorrow,  when  I 
promise  myself  a  thorough  reading  of  it. 
The  *  Pleasures  of  Memory'  was  the  first 
school- present  I  made  to  Mrs.  Mozon; 
it  has  those  nice  woodcuts,  and  I  believe 
she  keeps  it  still.  Believe  me,  all  the 
kindness  you  have  shown  to  the  husband 
of  that  excellent  person  seems  done  unto 
myself.  I  have  tried  my  hand  at  a  sonnet 
in  the  Times ;  but  the  turn  I  gave  it, 
though  I  hoped  it  would  not  displease 
you,  I  thought  might  not  be  equallv  agree- 
able to  your  artist.  I  met  that  near  old 
man  (Stotkard)  at  poor  Henry's,*  with 
you,  and  again  at  Gary's,  and  it  was  sub- 
lime to  see  him  sit,  deaf,  and  enjoy  all 
that  was  going  on  in  mirth  with  the  com- 
pany. He  reposed  upon  the  many  graceful, 
many  fantastic  images  he  had  created  ; 
with  them  he  dined  and  took  wine.  I 
have  ventured  at  an  antagonist  copy  of 
verses  in  the  Athenseum  to  hitHf  in  which 
he  is  as  everything,  and  you  as  nothing. 
He  is  no  lawyer  who  cannot  take  two  sides. 
But  I  am  jealous  of  the  combination  of 
the  sister  arts.  Let  them  sparkle  apart. 
What  injury  (short  of  theatres)  did  not 
Boydell's  Sbakspeare  Gallery  do  me  with 

The  last  letter  ever  penned  hy  this  child  of  genius,  whose  brief,  chequered 
day  of  sorrow  and  gladness,  of  mirth  and  seriousness,  was  now  just  closing, 
too  soon  for  all — and  many  they — ^who  knew  and  valued  the  delight  of  his 
society,  the  richness  of  his  intellect,  the  variety  of  his  wit,  and,  above  all| 
the  warmth  and  goodness  of  his  heart, — ^this  latest,  the  final  letter,  the 


Shakspeare  ?  To  have  Opie's  Shakspesre, 
Northcote's  Sbakspeare,  wooden-headed 
West's  Shakspeare  (though  he  did  the 
best  in  Lear),  deaf-headed  Reynolds's 
Shakspeare,  instead  of  any  and  everybody's 
Shakspeare !  Tb  be  tied  down  to  an  an* 
thentic  face  of  Juliet !  to  have  Imogen's 
portrait!  to  confine  the  illimitable!  I 
Uke  you  and  Stothard  (you best), but  'out 
upon  this  half-fiused  ^Uowshlp !'  Sir, 
when  I  have  read  the  book  I  may  trouble 
you,  through  Mozon,  with  some  ftint  cri- 
ticisms. It  is  not  the  flatteringest  compli- 
ment in  a  letter  to  an  author  to  say  yon 
have  not  read  his  book  yet :  but  the  devil 
of  a  reader  he  most  be  who  prances  through 
it  in  five  minutes,  and  no  longer  have  I 
received  the  parcel.  It  was  a  little  tanta- 
lizing to  me  to  receive  a  letter  firom  Lan- 
dor,  Gebir  Landor,  from  Florence,  to  say 
he  was  just  sitting  down  to  read  my  '  Ella,* 
just  received ;  but  the  letter  was  to  go 
out  before  the  reading.  There  are  cala- 
mities in  authorship  which  only  authors 
know.  I  am  going  to  call  on  Mozon  on 
Monday,  if  the  thnrng  qf  earriagm  hi 
Dover  Street,  on  the  mom  tfpuhiieaUonf 
do  not  barricade  me  out.  .  .  .  My 
sister  is  papering  up  the  book,— carefvl 
sonll" 


Mr.  Rogers's  brother,  Henry  Rogers,  Esq.  who  wm  theQ  reoently  dead. 
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farewell  smile,  of  the  departing  friend  at  the  door,  we  cannot  with- 
hold :— 


'*  Dear  Mrs.  Dyer, — I  am  very  un- 
easy about  a  book  which  I  either  have 
lost,  or  left  at  your  house  on  Thursday. 
It  was  the  book  I  went  out  to  fetch  from 
Miss  Buffam's,  while  the  tripe  was  frying. 
It  is  called '  Phillips's Theatrum  Poetarum  ;* 
but  it  is  an  English  book.  I  think  I  left 
it  in  the  parlour.     It  is  Mr.  Gary's  book, 


and  I  would  not  lose  it  for  the  world. 
Pray,  if  you  find  it,  book  it  at  the  Swan* 
Snow  Hill,  by  an  Edmonton  stage,  imme- 
diately, directed  to  Mr.  Lamb,  Chnrdi 
Street,  Edmonton,  or  write  to  say  yoa 
cannot  find  it.  I  am  quite  anxious  about 
it.  If  it  is  lost,  I  shall  never  like  tripe 
again,  &c.  Dec.  22,  1834." 


On  the  very  day  this  was  written,  erysipelas  followed  the  accident, 
apparently  trifling  (he  had  fallen  down  when  walking),  which  five  days 
aflcr  terminated  in  his  death. 

In  his  last  chapter  Mr.  Talfourd  has  given  us  a  lively,  and,  as  far  as  our 
partial  knowledge  extends,  a  correct  picture  of  two  different  societies  of 
men  of  letters  existing  at  the  same  time  in  opposite  parts  of  the  metropolis, 
and  he  has  brought  into  comparison  the  dinners  at  Holland  House  with  the 
suppers  of  the  Lambs'  at  the  Temple  or  Islington.  He  has  contrasted  the 
rich  old  saloon  and  monastic  library,  with  its  deep  recesses,  gilded  comicesy 
and  Gothic  windows  of  the  one,  with  the  snug,  warm  little  parlour,  the 
worn  old  furniture,  and  low  clouded  ceiling  of  the  other.  Lainh*  and 
Hazlitt,  and  Godwin,  and  Basil  Montague  are  opposed  to  Lord  Holland, 
and  Sydney  Smith,  and  Mackintosh,  and  Macaulay,  and  Ilogers,  and, 
though  the  topics  of  conversation  might  be  the  same,  they  were  discussed 
in  a  somewhat  different  spirit,  and  viewed  in  different  aspects. 


modem  circulating  library,  even  when  it 
teemed  with  the  Scotch  noveli.  What- 
ever the  subject  was,  however,  in  the  mora 
aristocratic,  or  the  humbler  sphere,  it  was 
always  discussed  by  those  best  entitled  to 
talk  on  it :  no  others  had  a  chance  of  being 
heard.  This  remarkable  freedom  from 
borcK  was  produced  in  Lamb's  circle  by 
the  authoritative  texture  of  its  comnuuiding 
minds ;  in  Lord  Holland's,  by  the  more 
direct  and  more  genial  influence  of  the 
hostess,  wliich  checked  that  tenacity  of 
subject  and  opinion  which  sometimes  bvoke 
the  charm  of  Lamb's  parties  by  '  a  duel 
in  the  form  of  a  debate.' " 


"  The  conversation  at  Lord  Holland's 
was  wont  to  mirror  the  happiest  aspects 
of  the  living  mind  ;  to  celebrate  the  latest 
discoveries  in  science  ;  to  echo  the  quar- 
terly decisions  of  imperial  criticism  ;  to 
reflect  the  modest  glow  of  young  reputa- 
tions ; — all  was  gay,  graceful,  decisive,  as 
if  the  pen  of  Jeffrey  could  have  spoken  ; 
or,  if  it  reverted  to  old  times,  it  rejoiced 
in  those  classical  associations  which  are 
ever  young.  At  Lamb's,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  topics  were  chiefly  sought  among 
the  obscure  and  remote  ;  the  odd,  the 
quaint,  the  fantastic  were  drawn  out  from 
their  dusty  recesses;  nothing  could  be 
more   foreign  to  its  embrace    than  the 

They  are  alike  silent  now.  With  the  death  of  its  noble  master  the 
portals  of  Holland  House  closed  on  the  son  of  genius  and  on  the  8age» 
and  Lamb's  kindred  circle  dispersed  almost  before  he  died;  and  Mr. 
Talfourd,  as  he  records  them  both,  has  affirmed,  what  we  hope,  in  spite  of 
the  probabilities  in  its  favour,  may  not  be  true,  "  that  for  the  survivorSy 
I  may  venture  to  affirm,  no  such  conversation  as  they  have  shared,  in 
either  circle,  will  ever  be  theirs  jigain  in  this  world."  We  perhaps  might 
also  say  the  same,  but  that  certain  "  Dapes  ambrosia)  *'  in  St.  James's-pltoe 
bear  witness  that  neither  in  the  fonns  of  intellectual  beauty  that  adorn  the 
walls,  or  in  the  charms  of  intellectual  conversation  ^*  that  grace  the  boardy** 
is  anything  wanting  to  remind  those  who  have  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  Uienif 
that,  though  Lord  Holland  and  Charles  Lamb  are  gone,  one  still  survivet^ 
whose  hospitable  door  is  ever  open  to  receive,  and  whose  liberal  hand  is 
ever  ready  to  assist,  the  humblest  guest ;  who  will  delight  those  alfwdy 
2 
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eminent  by  the  riches  of  his  conversation,  and  at  once  encourage  and  direct 
those  whose  promise  is  yet  to  be  fulfilled,  by  the  kindness  of  his  manners, 
the  purity  of  his  taste,  and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment.  Long  may  his 
life  be  preserved  amid  those  treasures  of  art  which  his  taste  and  liberality 
have  formed  around  him,  and  which  he  most  enjoys  when  he  is  sharing 
their  beauty  in  the  circle  of  his  friends  ! 

This  latter  part  of  the  work  is  followed  by  one  still  more  interesting ; 
by  sketches  of  the  characters  of  the  most  eminent  among  Lamb's  friends ; 
and  we  need  only  mention  such  names  as  those  of  Barnes,  Godwin,  Has- 
litt,  Coleridge,  and  others,  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  those  who  were  per- 
sonally strangers  to  them,  and  to  revive  the  remembrance  of  those  by 
whom  they  can  be  no  longer  seen :  but  we  have  no  time,  however  in- 
teresting may  be  the  subject,  no  privilege  to  stop  here ;  our  brief  task  is 
closing,  and  we  have  got  some  few  words  more  of  the  biographer  to  record 
before  we  feel  that  we  have  done  justice  either  to  him,  or  to  that  subject 
so  dear  to  him,  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  illustrate  with  that  fidelity 
with  which  a  true  and  anxious  love  will  record  its  remembrances,  knowmg 
that  nothing  could  impair  the  value  of  his  work  but  partial  and  imperfect 
notices  being  substituted  for  the  entire  truth.  It  is  foolish  to  magnify, 
it  is  dangerous  to  suppress;  we  cannot  imagine  any  character  that  is 
worthy  of  being  recorded  that  would  not  gain  by  a  full  and  candid  state- 
ment being  made.  How  falsehood  can  be  of  service  we  do  not  know, 
when  a  writer  becomes  dishonourable  because  his  subject  is  dishonest,  and 
when  he  loses  his  ovm  object  in  the  wrong  means  he  had  taken  to  attain  it. 
In  that  closing  portion  of  his  work  which  is  called  <*  Lamb  fully  Known,** 
Mr.  Talfourd  has  left  no  part  of  Lamb's  mental  character  to  be  hereafter 
misinterpreted  or  misunderstood,  but  has  traced  it  all  with  a  delicate  and 
faithful  hand.  It  was  necessary  that  every  thing  should  be  disclosed,  and 
when  this  was  done  the  result  was  most  satisfactory ;  or  if  here  and  there 
something  was  still  left  which  a  stern  moralitv,  or  even  an  affectionate 
friendship,  could  wish  otherwise,  pardon  would  easily  be  gained  from  all 
who  reflected  on  what  might  be  produced  on  a  temperament  unusually 
susceptible  by  trials  uncommonly  severe.  We  knol^  nothing  more  strangely 
and  deeply  pathetic,  than  some  circumstances  mentioned  in  these  later 
pages,  which  it  demanded  a  rare  combination  of  fine  qualities  to  meet 
and  to  overcome,  with  the  full  assurance  of  the  necessi^  of  meeting 
them  again ;  how  wisely,  how  heartily,  he  enjoyed  his  scattered  hours  of 
ease  and  immunity  from  sorrow ;  how  sweetly  and  unrepiningly  he  met 
the  ever-recurring  visitation  of  ill.  The  least  particle  of  selfishness  would 
have  unfitted  him  for  the  noble  task  he  undertook  and  achieved :  so  reso- 
lute, so  ready  in  the  performance  of  his  great  duties — so  happy  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  simple  pleasures— -so  contented  in  his  humble  and  mode- 
rate desires — so  guileless  in  his  disposition — so  generous,  so  confiding,  so 
free  from  worldly  desires  and  worldly  cares — and  yet  so  just,  so  wise,  so 
provident,  as  always  to  be  laying  up  a  little  store  for  the  exercise  of  future 
beneficence, — so  kind  and  good  in  his  graver  hours,  so  joyous,  so  delightful 
in  his  lighter  moods,  with  such  noble  resources  in  an  intellect  ever  exer- 
cised, and  a  heart  ever  tried, — if  this  is  not  a  history  at  once  to  delight 
and  to  improve,  to  enchain  Uie  attention  and  to  awaken  the  feelings,  we  do 
not  know  where  one  is  to  be  found. 

For  ourselves,  we  must  own  we  have  read  it  with  breathless  attention^ 
and  we  have  laid  it  up  in  our  memory  as  among  the  things  not  to  be  for* 
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gotten.  How  deeply  do  wo  uow  lament  that  we  had  not  more  richly 
profited  by  the  opportunities  we  once  had  of  enjoying  the  society  of  this 
admirable  person,  and  perhaps  even  of  partaking  his  friendship  !  But  this 
is  like  grieving  over  the  loss  of  treasures  wc  have  not  been  wise  enough 
to  preserve ;  and  by  such  vain  regrets  as  these  we  cannot  expect  to 
awaken  the  sympathy  of  our  readers.  Let  us  rather  turn  from  ourselves 
to  another  scene — for  now  all  sorrows  are  ended — all  trials  are  past ;  the 
afflicted  are  lying  down  together  ;  brother  and  sister — ^that  devoted  brother 
that  confiding  sister — arc  now  met  agadn,  never  more  to  know  the  affliction 
of  being  parted  ;  never  more  to  acknowledge,  while  they  deplored,  the  cruel 
necessity  of  a  separation,  which  seemed  ever  taking  from  life  the  very 
purpose  and  blessing  for  which  it  was  bestowed. 


**  Contrary,"  says  the  friendly  biogra- 
pher, "  to  Lamb's  expectation,  who 
feared  (as  also  his  friends  feared  with  him) 
the  desolation  of  his  own  survivorship, 
which  the  differcuce  of  age  rendered  pro- 
bable, Miss  Lamb  survived  him  for  nearly 
eleven  years.  When  he  died  she  was  mer- 
cifully in  a  state  of  partial  estrangement, 
which,  while  it  did  not  wholly  obscure  her 
mind,  deadened  her  feelings,  so  that,  as 
she  gradually  regained  her  perfect  senses, 
she  felt  as  gradually  the  full  force  of  the 
blow,  and  was  the  better  able  calmly  to 
bear  it.  For  awhile  she  declined  the  im- 
])ortunities  of  her  friends,  that  she  would 
leave  Edmonton  for  a  residence  nearer 
London,  where  they  might  more  frequently 
visit  her.  He  was  there,  asleep  in  the  old 
churchyard,  beneath  the  turf  near  which 
they  had  stood  together,  and  had  selected 
for  a  resting-place.  To  this  spot  she  used, 
when  well,  to  stroll  out  mournfully  in  the 
evening,  and  to  this  spot  she  would  con- 
trive to  lead  any  friend  who  came  in  the 
summer  evenings  to  drink  tta,  and  went 
out  with  her  afterwards  for  a  walk.  At 
length,  as  her  illness  became  more  frequent, 
ami  her  frame  much  weaker,  she  was  in- 
duced to  take  up  her  abode  under  genial 
care,  at  a  pleasant  house  in  St.  John's 
Wood,  where  she  was  surrounded  by  the 
old  books  and  prints,  and  was  frequently 
visited  by  her  reduced  number  of  surviving 
friends.  Repeated  attacks  of  her  malady 
weakened  her  mind,  but  she  retained  to 
the  last  her  sweetness  of  disposition  un- 
impaired, and  gently  sunk  into  death  on 
the  20th  May,  1817.     A  few  survivors  of 


the  old  circle,  uow  sadly  thinned,  attended 
her  remains  to  the  spot  in  Edmonton 
churchyard,  where  they  were  laid  above 
those  of  her  brother In  accord- 
ance with  Lamb's  own  feelings,  lo  far 
as  it  could  be  gathered  from  his  ex- 
pressions on  a  subject  to  which  he  did  not 
often  or  willingly  refer,  he  had  been  in- 
terred in  a  deep  grave,  simply  dug  and 
wattled  round,  but  without  any  affectation 
of  stone  or  brick-work  to  keep  the  human 
dust  from  its  kindred  earth.  So  dir, 
however,  is  the  soil  of  the  quiet  church- 
yard, that  the  excavated  earth  left  perfect 
walls  of  stiff  clay,  and  permitted  us  just  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  still  untarnished 
edges  of  the  coffin,  in  which  all  the  mortal 
part  of  one  of  the  most  deUgfatfiil  persona 
who  ever  lived  was  containedi  and  on 
which  the  remains  of  her  he  had  loved 
with  love  'passing  the  love  of  woman,' 
were  henceforth  to  rest ;  the  last  glances 
we  shall  ever  have  even  of  that  covering ; 
concealed  from  us,  as  we  parted,  by  the 
coffin  of  the  sister.  We  felt,  I  believe, 
after  a  moment's  strange  shuddering,  that 
the  re-union  was  well  accomplished  ;  and 
although  the  true-hearted  son  of  Admiral 
Buruey,  who  liad  known  and  loved  the 
pair  we  quitted  from  a  cliild,  and  who 
had  been  among  the  dearest  objects  of 
existence  to  him,  refused  to  be  comforted, 
even  he  will  now  join  the  scanty  remnant 
of  their  friends,  in  the  softened  remem- 
brance that  *they  were  lovely  in  their 
lives,*  and  own  with  them  the  consolation 
of  adding,  at  last,  <  that  in  doith  they  are 
not  divided.' " 


!Me.  Urban,  Oct.  10. 

AN  article  api>earc<l  last  April  in 
Fnisor's  Alngazim;,  which  ably  advo- 
cated the  justice  of  ]ii«rher  remunera- 
tion for  the  governess  than  her  services 
at  present  generally  receive;  but  it 
(lid  not  sumeiently  dwell  upon  the 
claims  of  these  useful  persons  to  that 


consideration  and  respect  as  memberB 
of  society  to  which  tney  arc  entitled : 
and  it  is  to  their  social  position,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  to  which  1  would  draw 
attention.  Allow  me  therefore  to  en- 
treat on  their  bclialf  the  sympathies  of 
the  readers  of  tlic  Gentleman*^  Masa- 
xine,  for,  though  the  age  of  duriuaj 
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is  post,  no  gentleman  should  be  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  suffering  woman.  It  is 
true  they  can  no  longer,  like  the 
Christian  knights  of  old,  [)reak  a  lance 
in  their  defence,  but  they  may  step 
forward  manfully  in  the  teeth  of  the 
iron-hearted  dragon  Custom,  and  do 
battle  on  their  behalf  by  treating  every 
individual  governess  in  their  imme- 
diate circle  with  the  courtesy  they 
would  show  to  any  other  lady,  and  by 
using  their  influence  with  the  ladies  of 
their  acquaintance  to  do  the  same. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
amount  of  remuneration  given  to  go- 
vernesses should  generally  be  raised, 
yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
ranks  are  required  in  their  class,  as 
in  every  other.  The  tradesman  and 
the  struggling  professional,  the  country 
clergyman  and  the  ill-paid  doctor, 
cannot  give  high  salaries  to  the  go* 
vemess  who  educates  their  children ; 
but  they  can  give  what  is  so  oflen 
wanting,  a  kind,*  fatherly  interest  in 
the  wefiare  of  the  too  often  fnendless 
being  who  is  thrown  among  them, 
for  there  are  few  who  would  volun- 
tarily enter  on  the  arduous  duties,  not 
to  mention  dependant  position,  of  a 
governess.  There  must  always  have 
been  some  sharp  sorrow  which  drove 
lior  f(jrth.  A  woman's  natural  position 
is  ill  performing  the  duties,  increasing 
the  endearments,  and  in  sharing  the 
liuppiness  of  home.  Long,  long  will  it 
ho.  before  the  jirofession  can  offer  such 
iiuliiccmcnts  as  to  tempt  them  from 
that  sphere. 

The  following  remarks  were  written 
by  a  lady  who  deeply  feels  the  isola- 
tion of  so  many  of  her  sex.  After 
sneaking  of  their  importance  as  a  class, 
she  says,  —  My  attention  has  been 
more  particularly  attracted  to  the  suf- 
fering position  of  governesses,  from 
some  circumstances  which  have  re- 
cently occurred  within  my  own  know- 
ledge. A  dear  friend,  one  well  bom 
and  educated,  brought  up  in  the  midst 
of  every  social  refinement,  by  a  sudden 
reverse  of  fortune  was  compelled  to 
seek  her  subsistence  as  a  governess. 
For  years  she  has  patiently  pursued 
her  arihious  vocation,  devoting  the 
greater  part  of  her  earnings  to  the 
muintenanco  and  education  of  a 
younger  sister.  This  sister,  Clara, 
lately  entcretl  a  clergjrman's  family  as 

govcrae^s.    Her  pupils  were  seized 


with  the  scarlet  fever,  and  she  caught 
that  fearful  complaint  in  her  attend- 
ance on  them,  and  fell  a  victim  to  the 
disease.  Her  elder  sister  dared  not 
go  to  soothe  her  last  hours,  lest  by  in- 
curring the  risk  of  infection  she  should 
lose  her  situation,  and  consequently 
her  only  home,  for  they  were  houselen 
orphans.  Sad  as  it  was  for  one  to  die 
among  strangers,  it  is  still  more  sad  to 
think  that  such  a  state  of  things  should 
exist  as  to  cause  the  other  to  exclainit 
from  her  long  experience  of  the  trials 
of  the  life  or  a  governess,  over  her 
sister*s  untimely  grave,  **  I  can  reflect 
with  gratitude  on  the  love  and  mercy 
which  has  spared  her  so  man^  years  of 
trial,  even  such  as  I  have  just  gone 
through!**  She  is  governess  in  the 
family  of  a  lady  of  i:imk,  who  thinks  in 
providing  a  handsome  suite  of  t^mrl* 
ments  for  her  use  (she  never  appears 
in  any  other),  and  in  ^ving  -her  a 
salarj  of  above  100/.  yet  annum,  she 
is  domg  all  that  is  required  of  her,  and 
that  (here  is  nothin^unkind  in  allowing 
her,  when  the  duties  of  the  da^  are 
over,  and  her  puj^  join  the  ramily 
circle,  to  remain  in  utter  solitude — 
even  now,  when  her  stricken  heart 
most  requires  the  sympathy"  and  con- 
solation of  human  fellowship.  It  is  a 
disgrace  to  this  enlightened  age  that 
there  should  be  so  many  English 
homes  ^ith  strangers  on  the  hearQi — 
beinffs  full  of  uie  warm  afiections» 
which  so  pre-eminently  belong  to  the 
sex,  changed  into  seeming  statues 
by  the  freezing  conventionalities  of 
society.  This  should  not  be,  and 
the  ladies  of  England  ought  seriously 
to  consider  what  can  be  oone  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  their  less  for- 
tunate sisters. 

It  is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  by 
far  the  greater  majority  of  females  in 
lunatic  asylums  have  been  gjovemesses; 
and  this  mdancholy  result  is  more  fre- 
quently occasioned  by  the  wear  to  the 
nerves,  caused  by  the  continual  pre- 
sence of  children  and  the  reaction  of 
perfect  solitude,  than  by  intense  mental 
application,  though  many  doubtless 
sink  in  a  vain  attempt  to  cultivate 
their  intellectual  powers  to  a  higher 
extent  than  thejr  natural  capacity  al- 
lows, fruitlessly  endeavouring  to  meet 
the  absurd  demand  for  universal  pro- 
ficiency in  every  language  and  aGCom- 
pUdunent,  whidi  p^iple  now  expect 
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to  be  imparted  to  their  children  from 
one  ill-paid  source. 

The  contributors  to  the  Govern- 
esses* Benevolent  Institution  are  doubt- 
less doing  much  good,  but  it  is  not 
enough  that  they  aid  in  providing  an 
asylum  for  the  old  age  of  a  few,  or 
temporary  assistance  to  the  most  dis- 
tressed,— how  to  render  the  partition 
itself  \*i8s  trying  to  all  who  are  com- 
pelled to  enter  upon  it,  should  be  the 
object  of  their  care,  and  to  which  every 
educated  person  in  the  land  may  con- 
tribute, either  by  example  or  influence 
in  their  own  immediate  circle. 

Doubtless  there  are  a  few  families 
who  treat  their  governess  as  one  of 
themselves,  but  these  are  the  excep- 
tion, and  I  would  wish  the  general 
feeling  on  the  subject  to  be  so  strong, 
that  the  rule  should  be  reversed. 

The  governess's  social  position  is,  in 
point  of  fact,  far  beneath  that  of  the 
servants  who  wait  upon  her  in  her  em- 
ployer's dwelling.  They  can  indulge 
m  iriendly  intercourse  one  with  the 
other — they  breathe  their  hopes  and 
fears  into  one  another's  sympathising 
car, — but  the  governess  is  alone.  Go 
into  many  a  large  house  in  this  our  so 
called  happy  England  —  the  dinner- 
cloth  is  just  removed,  and  a  troop  of 
happy  children  stand  around,  receiving 
the  caresses  of  many  loving  relatives, 
aunts  and  cousins  perhaps, just  arrived, 
with  many  a  kind  word  and  gift, — and 
in  the  servants'  hall  the  butler  and  the 
lady's  maid  are  doing  the  honours  to 
the  gentleman's  gentk»man,  all  talk  and 
gaiety, — but  in  that  large  household 
there  is  one  room,  apart  from  the  rest, 
and  there — alone — sits  a  young  girl, 
or  a  faded  woman,  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity of  recruiting  her  exhausted 
spirits  by  cheerful  intercourse  or 
friendly  sympathy  ;  she  awaits  the  re- 
turn of  another  day  of  toil — for  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  her  task  is,  too 
generally,  a  toilsome  one — bearing  with 
the  sulky  or  violent,  urging  the  indo- 
lent, and  endeavouring  to  teach  the 
stupid,  will  try  the  most  patient;  but 
she  is  left  after  all  to  the  company  of 
lier  own  mournful  thoughts — the  Pa- 
riah of  society. 

Men  may  and  do  raise  themselves 
by  talent  and  energy  from  the  lowest 
ranks  to  i>ositionH  of  honour  and  ease ; 
but  woman,  whatever  may  have  been 
her  birth  or  education,  her  virtues  or 


her  talents,  is  condemned,  thovild  ftr- 
tune  fail,  to  one  unwearied  round  of 
toil ;  and  perhaps  her  sex  renders  tins 
unavoidable.  She  cannot  ascend  the 
tribune,  or  breathe  forth  her  sentimenti 
in  elo(]uent  harangues  from  the  heaA 
and  pulpit ;  but  let  not  the  onlj  posi- 
tion she  can  assume  be  marked  as  one 
of  social  degradation! 

It  may  oe  urged,  but  onlj  br  a 
selfish  spirit  of  exclusivenessy  tnati 
however  highly  educated,  the  feelingSi 
tastes,  &c.  of  the  employed  are  at  va- 
riance  with  the  delicate  refuiemait  of 
the  high-born ;  and  that  more  intimate 
association  would  be  productive  of  re- 
straint, adding,  rather  than  taking  away 
from  the  uncomfortable  feelings  of  tlie 
governess,  while  it  would  be  an  into- 
lerable burthen  to  many  to  be  expected 
to  feel  any  personal  interest  in  a  de- 
pendant, the  very  nature  6f  whose  ser- 
vices would  cause  her  sojonm  with 
them  to  be  limited.  Believe  it  not; 
only  let  ladies  be  more  particnlar  in 
choosing  as  companion  to  their  chil- 
dren, and  to  themselves,  one  whose 
birth  and  previous  habits  assimilated 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  their  own  sta- 
tion, and  this  will  be  greatly  obviated. 
Let  the  tradesman's  daughter  find  a 
home  in  the  tradesman's  family;  let 
the  daughters  of  thev  clergyman  and  of 
the  officer  find  the  same  m  the  bosom 
of  those  families  in  which  their  parents 
would  have  been  received  as  friends 
and  e(|uals ;  and,  alas  I  among  the 
ranks  of  those  who  seek  their  bread  by 
imparting  knowle<lge  unto  others,  mar 
be  found  ladies  with  the  noblest  blood 
of  England  in  their  vdns,  who  would 
be  well  able  to  assimilate  with  tiie  feel- 
ings of  tliat  class  from  which  poverty 
alone  has  excluded  them.  Much| 
much  more,  might  be  said  upon  thb 
subject,  but  it  would  be  intruding 
upon  valuable  space ;  I  will  therefore 
only  add  a  fervent  prayer  that  these 
few  remarks  may  not  be  altoffether 
made  in  vain,  that  many  a  thoughtieas 
heart  may  be  led  to  recognise  the  evil 
they  have  perhaps  unwittingly  com- 
mitted, and  form  a  resolution  to  be 
more  thoughtful  of  their  fellow-beings 
for  the  future. 

For  evil  Is  wrought  by  want  of  ihoufkif 
As  well  as  want  of  heari  ! 

Yours,  &c.    H.  G. 
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THERE  is  a  paragraph  running  the 
round  of  the  papers,*  headed  "  Fall  of 
St.  Edmund's  Oak,"  to  the  effect  that 
"the  Great  Oak  in  Hoxne  Wood," 
Suffolk,  "  which  has,  by  long  tradition, 
been  pointed  out  as  the  veritable  tree  " 
at  which  St.  Edmund  was  shot  by  the 
Danes,  has  lately  "  fallen  to  the  ground." 
After  stating  the  magnitude  of  the 
tree,  in  which  there  is  nothing  remark- 
able, we  are  told  that  a  certain  Mr. 
Smythies,  the  agent  of  Sir  Edward 
Kerrison,  "  found,  within  side  the 
trunk,  an  iron  point,  presumed  to  have 
been  an  arrow-nead,  a  foot  deep  within 
the  substance  of  the  wood,  and  about 
five  feet  above  the  ground;  a  dis- 
covery which  is  regarded  as  verifying 
the  identity  of  the  oak,  as  connected 
with  the  monarch's  death." 

Now  it  happens  that  some  fifty 
years  ago  or  more  I  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  every  inch  of  this  lo- 
cality, and  with  the  whole  swarm  of 
traditions  which  attach  themselves  in 
such  rich  abundance  to  every  spot  in 
the  village.  This  enables  me  to  assert 
that  there  is  not,  in 'fact,  any  place 
called  "  Hoxne  Wood."  Moreover,  I 
state  very  confidently  that,  at  the  time 
to  which  I  refer,  no  oak  was,  tra- 
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ditionally  or  otherwise,  designated  as 
«*  St.  Edmund's  Oak."  The  site  of  the 
Priory,  erected  afterwards  on  the  spot 
of  the  martyr*s  interment,  is  marked 
by  some  small  remains  of  the  fabric ; 
but  one  of  the  Greshams  to  whom  it 
was  granted,  left  very  little  for  the 
antiquary  to  speculate  on  :  and  it  soon 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  very  ancient 
family,  who  left  their  mansion  in 
another  {)art  of  the  village,  and  fixed 
their  residence  within   the  monastic 

?recinct.  This  was  the  family  of 
'hruston,  who  dwelt  there  during 
several  generations ;  and  one  of  whom, 
Nathaniel  Thruston,  Esq.t  was  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar,  and  an  antiquary 
of  considerable  repute. 

Observe,  Sir,  that  I  do  not  by  any 
means  deny  the  possibility  of  the  "  iron 
point"  found  in  the  tree  having  been 
a  Danish  arrow-head:  for  we  really 
know  but  little  about  the  continuance 
of  vegetable  life.  Fairlop  Oak  in 
Hainault  Forest,  which  bore  acorns 
but  a  very  few  years  ago,  is  known  to 
have  been  visited  on  account  of  its 
magnitude  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
Second.  But  when  I  consider  that 
Edmund  was  slain  in  870,  and  that  the 
Danes  are  not  likely  to  have  bound 
him  to  the  smallest  tree  of  the  forest. 


*  The  Editor  of  the  Bury  Post  has  published  the  following  letter,  as  received  *'  from 
a  gentleman  whose  authority  may  safely  be  relied  upon  for  so  much  of  its  contents  as 
relate  to  his  own  observation." 

*'  Eye,  Oct.  2nd.  1848. 

"  Dear  Sir,—  I  send  you  the  particulars  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect  respect- 
ing the  St.  Edmund's  Oak,  at  Hoxne,  which  was  a  remarkable  tree,  and  full  of  foliage. 
It  was  entirely  demolished  on  the  lltli  of  September,  without  any  apparent  cause  ;  the 
trunk  was  shivered  into  several  pieces,  and  the  immense  limbs,  with  the  branches, 
lay  all  around  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  The  dimensions  of  the  trunk  were  13  feet 
in  length,  6  feet  diameter,  and  20  feet  in  circumference ;  it  contained  about  6^  loads 
of  timber,  and  the  limbs  9  loads  II  feet  of  excellent  round  timber ;  the  branches,  which 
spread  over  18  yards  in  width,  yielded  four  loads  of  battens  and  134  faggots. 

"  I  examined  the  trunk  carefully,  and  found  the  point  of  an  arrow,  partly  corroded, 
projecting  from  the  inside  of  the  hollow  part  of  the  trunk,  about  44  or  5  feet  from  the 
ground,  which  part  had  warted  nearly  2  feet  quite  through  the  inside  of  the  tree,  and 
w  as  perfectly  decayed  about  the  arrow,  and  was  covered  a  little  more  than  a  foot  thick 
with  sound  wood,  the  annual  ring  or  layer  shewing  the  growth  of  more  than  1000  years, 
as  near  as  can  be  made  out. 

"  There  are  several  curious  coincidences  connected  with  the  subject.  The  Hoxne 
Wood,  which  is  adjacent,  where  the  head  of  St.  Edmund  was  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
coaled,  was  cleared  many  years  ago,  but  has  subsequently  grown  again,  and  is  now  com- 
posed of  fine  young  oaks,  as  thick  as  they  can  stand.  There  is  also  a  spring  of  water 
near  the  spot  where  the  St.  Edmund's  tree  grew,  which  the  occupiers  of  the  field  have 
never  been  able  to  divert. 

"  There  is  a  tale  abroad  that  a  figure  was  seen  on  the  broken  trunk  of  the  tree  the 
first  night  it  fell  of  very  unusual  appearance  !" 

t  Died  anno  1658. 
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it  really  requires  the  bump  of  cre- 
dulity to  be  very.  largely  developed  in 
a  man  who  finds  in  an  oak  an  **  iron 
point,"  and  believes,  and  wishes  others 
to  believe,  that  it  has  been  almost  800 
years  in  the  tree,  wliich  tree  has  lieen 
growing  on  the  spot,  say  1200  years !  I 

Meanwhile  the  evidence  is  tolerably 
conclusive  that  this  atrocious  murder 
u\Lt  perpetrated  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity. The  few  ruins  of  the  Priory 
bear  t-estimony  to  this  fact ;  and  in  a 
field,  a  short  distance  to  the  north,  is 
a  small  spot  encompassed  by  a  deep 
moat,  which  is  jwinted  out  by  tradi- 
tion immemorial,  as  the  "  lonis  sacer** 
— the  holy  spot,  where  the  miracle  of 
the  wolf  and  the  sacred  head  was  said 
by  the  monks  to  have  occurred.  Tliis 
spot  may  be  seen  still,  I  presume ;  and 
it  really  seems  dilBcult  to  assign  a 
better  reason  than  the  tradition  as- 
signs, for  inclosing  so  small  a  space 
within  a  deep  and  wide  moat. 

Still  further  to  the  north,  when  I 
knew  the  place,  in  the  midst  of  a  field, 
stood  an  oak,  the  largest,  I  believe, 
within  some  considerable  distance :  and 
I  conjecture  that  this  must  be  the 
very  tree  in  question.  This  remark- 
able tree,  however,  was  then  known 
by  the  name  of  Behnore's  Oak,  and 
the  inclosurc  was  called  from  it  Bel- 
more's  Oak  field :  nor  did  I  ever  hear 
it  mentioned  in  connexion  with  St. 
Edmund.  Certainly  if  I  could  believe 
that  Belmore*s  Oak  was  standing,  and 
a  tree  of  good  magnitude,  A.D.  700, 
I  might  be  half  tempted, — possessed 
JUS  I  am  of  a  pretty  good  anti(iuarian 
swallow, — to  believe  that,  from  its  con- 
tiguity to  the  Priory,  and  to  the  locus 
aforesaid,  it  had  a  very  fiiir  claim  to 
the  distinction  now  assertod  for  it. 
And  perhaps  I  might  regard  this  claim 
SIS  corroborated  by  the  fact  that,  on  the 
very  margin  of  "  Belmore*s  Oak  field," 
there  is  a  spot  called  Deadman*s  Gap, 
i.  e.  Edmumrs  Gap,  pointed  out  by 
tradition  as  the  identical  place  where 
the  royal  martyr  was  first  seized  by 
his  pagan  foes,  when  he  had  made  his 
escape  from  beneath  the  bridge,  ac- 
cor<ling  to  the  well-known  legend. 

I  would  take  this  occasion  of  in- 
viting the  attention  of  your  anti<piarian 
readers  U^  four  rudely  carve<l  figures 
of  wood,  still  prcscrve<l  in  the  farm- 
house, tonuerly  the  seat  of  the  Thruston 


family,  within  the  precinct  of  the 
Priory.  They  consist  of  two  males, 
and  two  females ;  and  when  I  last  saw 
them  were  in  goodpreseryation,  though 
their  material  is  oak.  The  male  figures 
are  usually  designated  as  Samson  and 
Hercules :  for  the  females  I  haye  not 
heard  any  names.  I  forget  the  symbols, 
but  one  of  them  is  clad  in  a  lion's  skin, 
and  holds  a  small  globe  a^inst  his  breast 
in  his  lefl  hand,  and  a  pair  of  compasses 
in  his  right  applied  to  the  globe.  In 
the  time  when  this  estate  was  possessed 
by  Charles  Viscount  Maynartl,  a  ques- 
tion was  raised  among  some  or  his 
lordship's  guests  at  dinner  at  the  hall 
respecting  these  figures.  One  of  the 
said  guests  was  honest  Tom  Martin, 
the  antiauary,  who  ridiculed  a  sug- 

festion  that  they  were  Danish  idols. 
lowever,  he  seems  aflcrwards  to  haye 
in  some  degree,  at  least,  entertained 
this  opinion;  and  Thomas  Maynnrd, 
esq.  his  lordship's  successor,  shewed 
me,  and  permitted  mc  to  copy,  a  note 
from  ^Tr.  Martin  to  Lord  Maynard  on 
the  subject : — 

"Palgrave,  May  17,  1770. 
"  My  good  Lord, — ^With  many  thanks 
for  your  good  cheer  on  Thursday,  I 
have  to  apologise  for  the  wa^  in  which 
I  spoke  about  the  Danish  idols.  On 
coming  home  I  found  up  a  paper  bj 
Mr.  Nathanael  Thruston,  in  which  he 
mentions  them,  and  says  that  he  finds 
them  to  have  come  out  of  the  old 

Eriory,  and  that  he  thinks  they  maj 
e  Danish.  Consequently  I  have  been 
to  look  at  them  again,  not  haying  seen 
them  ibr  many  years.  Mr.  Thruston 
was  no  1)ad  authority  in  such  matters ; 
})iit  1  confess  1  do  not  know  what  to 
make  of  them.  Certainly  th^  toe 
not  Samson  and  Hercules,  and  thdr 
wives,  as  is  commonly  said,  though 
there  may  be  indications  which  may 
have  led  to  such  a  conclusion.  I  called 
going  and  returning,  but  was  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  find  you  at  home. 
"  I  am,  my  lord, 

^^  Your  Tsliip's  obedt  senrt 

"  T.  Mabtoi.** 

Now  in  the  library  at  Hoxne  Hall 
was  a  drawer  nearly  full  of  jpapera, 
many  of  them  originals,  and  the  rest 
chieily  in  Mr.  Martin's  peculiar  hand, 
given  hy  him  to  Lord  Alaynard,  and 
relating  to  the  antiquities  and  tra* 
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ditions  of  Uoxnc.  It  may  be  that  they 
are  still  in  the  same  library)  and  pos- 
sibly !Mr.  Thruston*s  paper  before  men- 
tioned may  be  among  tnem,  or,  at  any 
rate,  a  copy  of  it.  The  old  librarr 
may  still  be  there,  although  Sir  L. 
Kerrison,  having  founded  a  new  family, 
has  built  a  new  house,  and  with  a  new 
name,  yet  it  is  still  on  the  site  of  the 
palace  of  the  ancient  bishops  of  Dun- 
wich,  and  the  worthy  baronet  may 
boast  of  dwelling  in  probably  the  most 
ancient  residence  in  Europe,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  can  be  traced  authenti- 
cally for  a  thousand  years.  As  an  anti- 
quary, however,  I  wish  he  had  not 
changed  the  name,  for  surely  Hoxne 
palace  or  Uoxnc  hall  sounds  quite  as 
well  as  Oakley  park. 

Yours,  &c.        T. 


Mb.  Ubban,       Cctmbridge^  Oct  7. 
I  SHALL  be  obliged  if  any  of  your 
numerous  correspondents  will  explain 
or  illustrate  the  following  words :  * 

AuMEBic. — Li  a  paper  relative  to 
disorders  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, sent  to  Archbishop  Laud,  1636^ 
is  this  passage :  "  St.  Mary*8  church 
at  every  great  commencement  is  made 
a  theater,  and  the  prevaricatour*s  stasei 
wherein  he  acts  and  setts  forth  his 
propbanc  and  scurrilous  jests,  besides 
diverse  other  abuses  and  disorders,  then 
sufTored  in  that  place.  All  the  year  after 
a  part  of  it  is  made  a  lumber  house  for 
y*  materials  of  y*  scaffolds,  for  book- 
binders' dry  fats,  for  aumeric  cup- 
boards, and  such  like  implements, 
which  they  know  not  readuy  where 

else  to  put."  0) 

BoBDALisANDEB. — In  the  comme- 
moration of  the  benefactors  of  the 
church  of  Swaffham  in  Norfolk  the 
congregation  were  exhorted  to  pray 


for  the  soul  ^  of  Sir  John  Drew,  sum- 
tyme  person  of  Harple,  which  gave 
here  1  vestment  for  1  prest  of  bord' 
aUaander^  and  ^of  Steveyn  Lord 
and  Marion  his  wyf,  which  flnive  iiii 
Queen  copis  of  ftordolsfMiKfer.**  ^Icune- 
field'a  Hist  of  Nonolk,  Svo.  edit  vi. 
218.) 

Caktaloons. — Amongst  the  cloths 
from  the  West  of  England  add  at 
Sturbridge  fair  1725,  Vantalootin  are 
enumerated. 

CoNFiDBB. — When  Cambridge  was 
garrisoned  by  the  Parliament  no  scholar 
was  suffered  to  pass  out  of  the  town, 
'*  unless  some  towns -men  of  their 
tribe  promise  for  him  that  he  was  a 
Confiaery  as  they  call  it**  (Qaerela 
Cantabrigiensis,  Mercurios  Ruaticns, 
ed.  1723,  p.  186.)   * 

CuBOLs. — ^In  1609  several  of  the 
beneficed  dennr  of  Cambridgeshire 
were  assessed  m  finding  "a  pair  cf 
ewroU  with  a  pike  fomiSied.**  (Cam- 
bridgeshire Churdies,  18,  45,  85  n.) 

Flaobnobs. — ^The  treasnren  of  the 
town  of  Cambridge,  amongst  their  dis- 
bursements on  occasion  of  Qaeea 
Elizabeth*8  visit  to  that  place  in  1564, 
charge  as  follows :  ^  Item,  to  y«  flag' 
enorsxs/* 

Halfwaxftbchb. — ^In  or  about  1 425 
the  Prior  of  Burcester  In  Oxfordshire 
purchased  at  Sturbridge  fair  "  100 
halfivaxfysche'*  for  21^.  (Kennet*s  Fb- 
rodiial  Antiquities.) 

Kabhxb  Axe. — ^In  a  threatening 
poem  affixed  to  the  gate  of  the  Mayor 
of  Cambridge,  temp.  Henry  Y.,  is  the 
following  passage : 

And  great  GoUai,  Joh.  Essex, 

ShaU  have  a  clowte  with  my  karilk  ame 

Wherever  I  may  him  have. 


Mr.  Wri^t,  in  hb  ""Entyf  on  the 


*  We  append  to  these  inqniries  such  f^  remarks  in  explanation  as  at  present 
occur  to  us,  but  shall  still  be  happy  to  receive  whatever  ftuiher  Ulnstrations  are  at  the 
command  of  our  friends,  as  well  as  the  solution  of  those  difUcnlties  in  which  we  are 
unable  to  render  our  Correspondent  any  assistance. — Edit. 

(>)  It  is  often  by  the  misapprehensions  of  transcribers  or  editors  that  these  diffi- 
culties are  created.     In  the  present  case  we  have  no  donbt  the  tme  reading  of  the . 
passage  is   '*  aumeries,  cupboards/'  &c.    The  term  aunery  is  one  with  which  onr 
ecclesiastical  antiquaries  have  now  made  ns  funiliar.— 'Enrr. 

(«)  Qu.  Carlisle  axe  ?— Edit. 
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King  Heney's  IVlEN.-Miles  Praunce 
Mayor  of  Cambridge,  in  a  narrative  of 
disputes  between  the  university  and 
town  resiKJCting  the  watch  in  the  time 
of  Sturbridge  fair,  1559,  mentions, — 
"  The  towne  watch  being  sometymes 
mysused  by  the  Universitie  watche 
in  callinge  them  in  derision  Kinge 
Henryes  men,^^ 

LoBBEFTssuE. — In  an  Act  a^inst 
forestalling  and  regrating  of  fish,  25 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  4,  amongst  the  fish  said 
to  be  sold  at  Sturbridge  fair,  St.  Ives 
fair,  and  Ely  fair  (described  as  the 
most  notable  fairs  within  this  realm 
for  provision  of  fish),  are  "salte 
fyshc,  stoke  fyshe,  lyng,  haburden, 
ItMefj/sshe,  and  suche  other  kyndys  of 
saltlvsshe."  (^) 

IsfiTRBE. — At  the  execution  of  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  1662,  "the  trumpets 
were  ordered  to  sound  or  murre  in  his 
face,  with  a  contemptible  noise,  to 
hinder  his  being  heard."  (Howeirs 
State  Trials,  vi.  193). 

Peanteb  heybes. — Amongst  "the 
articles  of  certeyn  injuries  don  by  the 
oflTycers  of  the  Unyversytie  of  Cam- 
bryge  to  the  mayre,  baylyffs,  and 
burgesses  of  the  seyd  towne  of  Cam- 
bryge,  and  to  the  ynhabitants  of  the 
same,"  1533,  is  the  following  :  "  Item, 
the  vicechancellor  and  scholars  of  the 
seyd  universitye,  by  ther  proctors, 
usurpe  and  take  upon  them  to  searche 
all  manner  fyshe,  as  well  saltefyshe  as 
other  fyshe,  peanter  hei/rcs,  gyrche 
webe,  sylkys,  fures,  beddes,  and  all 
ui)holstrye  warys,  spycys,  rape  seede, 
musterde  seede,  fustyans,  worstede, 
bayes,  honye,  sope,  ware  bought  to  be 
soulde  by  the  wey  of  merchandise 
within  the  seyde  fayre  [Sturbridge], 
and  wyll  have  the  forfetture  of  the 
same  premysses  oflentymes  though  vt 
be  able  withowte  any  auctoryte."  (*) 

PissE. — The  churchwardens  of  Great 
Saint  Mary's  Cambridge,  in  their  ac* 


counts  for  the  year  commencing  Easter 
1561,  charge  as  follows:  "  Item,  to  car- 
pyndores  to  mend  y*  seatts  and  to 
tacke  downe  y'pisse  that  y*  rood  stood 
on,  2'.  1««." 

Purslane. — ^In  Ben  Jonson's  Fe- 
nates,Mercury  says,  "This  place  where- 
on you  are  now  advanced  (by  the 
mightjr  power  of  poetry,  and  the  help 
of  a  faith  that  can  remove  mountains) 
is  the  Arcadian  hill  Cyllene,  the  place 
where  myself  was  both  begot  and 
born,  and  of  which  I  am  frequently 
called  Cyllenius  :  under  yond  purtlane 
tree  stood  sometime  my  cradle.  Where 
now  behold  my  mother  Maia,  dtting 
in  the  pride  of  their  plenty." 

Skabit/>nion8. —  In  articles  exhi- 
bited by  the  Masters  of  Colleges  in 
Cambridge  against  the  proctors  and 
others,  1572,  is  the  following :  **  As 
touching  the  statute  for  apparcll,  none 
in  all  the  University  do  more  oflend 
against  that  statute  than  the  two  proc- 
tors, who  should  give  best  ensample« 
and  theise  other  two  regents,  NicoUs 
and  Browne,  withe  a  ^we  more  of 
tlicir  adherents,  who  doc  not  onlj  go 
verye  disorderlie  in  Cambridge,  waring 
for  the  most  part  their  hates,  and  con- 
tinually verve  unscmly  ruffes  at  their 
handes,  and  grcate  galligaskens  and 
barreld  hooese,  stuiicd  withnorse  taylesy 
with  shubilonions  and  knitt  netno- 
stockes  to  fine  for  schoUers ;  but  also 
most  disguysedlie  theie  goo  abroade 
wearinge  such  apparcll,  even  at  this 
time  in  London." 

SoKETTs. — The  treasurers  of  the 
town  of  Cambridge  in  their  accountii 
27  and  28  Hen.  VIII.  charge  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Payed  for  ij  galouns  wynoi 
marmalake,  and  soketU^  goven  to  Mr. 
Doctor  Leygh,  the  kyngs  visytor,  the 
xxvj  day  of  October,  A**  xxviij,  by  the 
commaundement  of  Mr.  Mayer,  iij". 
mj"*.    (») 

Yours,  &c.     C.  IL  Coofsb. 


(')  Qo.  lobsters  ?  which  fish,  as  Mr.  Richardson  remarks  in  his  Dictionary,  is  by 
Chancer  simply  called  "  the  loppe.'' — Edit. 

(^)  By  this  term  we  understand  hair  for  painters*  brnshes.  The  next  item  shoaU 
probably  be  "  gyrthe  webe/'  web  made  for  horses'  girths. — Edit. 

(^)  Soketts  were  snckets,  confections  of  sugar  or  sweetmeats,  a  very  naoal  artlole 
served  in  "  voiders/'  or  occasional  refreshments. — Edit. 
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THE  mighty  empire  so  laboriously 
constructed  by  Charlemagne  was,  even 
before  the  death  of  its  founder,  rapidly 
crumbling  to  decay.  The  incessant 
and  remote  expeditions  that  occupied 
his  reign  had  utterly  exhausted  the 
resources  of  his  kingdom.  The  pro- 
fession of  arms  being  alone  considered 
worthy  of  a  free  man,  the  cultivation 
of  the  land  was  neglected,  and  exten- 
sive districts  of  naturally  fertile  soil 
were  allowed  to  degenerate  into  useless 
wastes  or  entangled  forests.  But  the 
ravages  of  war  proved  even  less  fatal 
than  the  intemperate  enjoyment  of  the 
pleasures  acquired  by  conquest.  The 
barbarous  but  hardy  warriors,  who, 
under  the  chieflainsmp  of  Clovis,  had 
overrun  the  rich  plains  and  cities  of 
Gaul,  when  no  longer  contending  in 
the  field,  resigned  themselves  to  the 
most  de^ading  excesses,  that  short- 
ened their  own  lives,  and  bequeathed 
a  feeble  constitution  to  their  posterity. 
The  clergy,  entirely  dependent  on  the 
King,  were  intent  only  on  establishinff 
on  a  solid  foundation  the  temponu 
power  of  the  Church,  and  dared  not, 
or  cared  not,  to  ruse  the  voice  of 
reprobation  against  the  criminal  indid- 
gences  of  the  great.  Thinned  by  the 
sword,  and  enfeebled  by  intemperance, 
these  soon  found  themselves  compelled 
to  have  recourse  to  the  arms  of  their 
leudes,  or  free  dependants,  who  held 
their  lands  of  the  great  lords  by  the 
obligation  of  military  or  other  service. 
Until  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  indeed* 
their  numbers  were  frequently  re- 
cruited by  the  chiefs  of  other  tribes  of 
Teutonic  origin,  who  eagerly  sought 
an  opportunity  of  acquiring  plunder 
and  fame  by  joining  the  ever-warring 
and  victorious  Franks.  But,  during 
the  reign  of  that  great  monarch,  the 
limits  of  the  empire  were  so  widely 
extended,  that  no  more  expeditions 
could  be  undertaken  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  gathering  booty,  without  com- 
mitting an  oifence  against  the  internal 
peace  and  administration  of  the  empire. 
To  repress  brigandage,  and  the  ge- 
neral abuse  of  power,  the  missi  dondmei 
from  time  to  time  traversed  the  pro- 
vinces, and  affected  to  dispense  justice 
unto  all.    Nevertheless,  abuses  con- 
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tinued  to  multiply,  and  the  munift- 
cence  of  Charlemagne  increased  the 
evil  by  aggrandizing  the  power  of  the 
nobles  and  the  clergy  oeyond  due 
bounds. 

The  sufferings  of  the  lower  dassee 
of  lendes  and  ser£i,  subject  to  the 
brutal  and  capricious  temper  of  ft 
rude  and  unlettered  scddiery,  were  still 
further  aggravated  by  the  exactions 
and  tyranny  of  the  ndddU'memt  who 
acted  as  a^nts  to  iSa»  gr«it  lords.  The 
latter  resided  almost  entirely  at  court 
when  not  engaged  in  active  warfaiey 
and  thus  came  to  regard  thehr  subor- 
dinate vassals  as  so  many  instruments 
to  supply  them  with  money,  or  to  nxut* 
ment  their  inffnenoe ;  but  when  the 
Danish  and  other  northern  adventurerty 
takmff  advantage  of  the  weakness  of 
Char&magne*s  suooessors,  extended 
their  depredations  into  the  very  oentra 
of  the  kingdom,  and  marked  their 
course  with  oamage  and  devistationv 
the  importance  ox  conciliating  the  in» 
ferior  orders  was  at  onoe  perodvedt 
and  an  alliance  for  thehr  matnal  pro- 
tection was  formed  between  the  s^g- 
neur  and  the  cultivators  of  his  domam. 
The  inefficiency  of  the  King  to  defend 
his  vassals  from  the  ravages  of  the 
pirates,  led  to  the  erection  of  numerous 
castles,  or  fortified  mansions,  within 
which  the  seigneur  secured  his  move- 
able effects,  and  collected  a  suffidoit 
number  of  the  free  peasantry  and  the 
serfs  to  withstand  the  impetaous,  but 
incons^uent,  assaults  of  the  maraud- 
ers. The  clergy  and  the  crown  alike 
viewed  tJiese  forts  with  jealousy  and 
apprehension,  snd  the  edict  of  Pistei 
formaUy  prohibited  their  construction. 
But  proclamations  are  of  little  avail 
when  unsupported  by  either  physical 
or  moral  force,  and  before  the  middle 
of  tiie  tenth  century  the  more  civilized 
part  of  Europe  was  bristling  with 
towers  and  fortresses.  In  return  for 
the  services  of  the  free  men,  the  seig- 
neur conferred  upon  them  ^  oertam 
portions  of  his  domain,  for  which  thejf 
paid  an  annual  contribution ;  and  on 
extraordinary  occasions— such  as  the 
imprisonment  of  theur  lord,  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter,  &c. — ^they  bound 
themselves   to  a  ftirther   obngfttioiif 
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varying  in  nature  according  to  the 
circumstanoes  of  the  case,  niese 
grants,  at  first  made  for  life,  soon  be- 
came hereditary ;  and  u  class  thus 
arose  that  count  erbalance<l  in  some 
degree  the  military  desiK>tism  of  the 
great  barons.  The  villains  also  bene- 
fated  by  the  necessities  of  the  crisis, 
and  received  gifts  of  land,  subject, 
however,  in  some  inst^mces,  to  the 
most  odious  ac(^uittances,  which  ren- 
dered the  tenure  a  curse  to  the  holder, 
and  an  infamy  to  the  seigneur.  But 
the  general  result  of  this  coalition  was 
bencQcial  to  the  human  race,  and  for 
a  time  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed 
felt  their  mutual  dependence  on  each 
other. 

The  feudal  system  now  came  intp 
full  play.  During  the  whole  of  the 
tenth  century  its  effects  and  tendency 
were  decidedly  favourable  to  the  lower 
classes ;  but  this,  unhappily,  was  of 
brief  duration.  The  system  of  cen- 
tndization,  so  baneful  in  its  working, 
had  indeed  ceased  to  exist,  and  the 
barons  were  content  to  dwell  each  in 
his  own  8eigneury,and  thus  established, 
as  it  were,  a  number  of  local  courts 
that  encouraged  trade  and  industry, 
and  brought  all  classes  of  society  into 
more  immediate  contact.  But  the 
downfall  of  kingly  i)ower  had  been 
accom])anied  by  that  of  the  clergy. 
The  latter,  forbidden  by  the  canons 
of  the  Church  to  Ixjar  arms,  and  culti- 
vating their  lands  by  the  means  of  serfs, 
found  themselves  exiK)setl  without  de- 
fence to  the  incursions  of  the  Normans. 
They  were  therefore  constrained  to 
set  the  example  of  erecting  castellated 
mansions,  the  custotly  of  which  they 
entruste<l  to  knights  of  approved  jirow- 
ess,  under  the  customary  feudal  obli- 
gations. In  time,  however,  these  ri- 
(UnneH^  as  they  were  style(l,  usurpe<l 
the  power  of  their  spiritual  seigneurs, 
and  seized  ]>ossession  of  their  fiefs. 
The  riches  and  temporal  influence  of 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  had  ex- 
cited the  ambilion  and  avarice  of  the 
great  lords,  who  now  olitained  grants 
of  the  l)est  prelacies  and  abl>eys,  with- 
out regardintr  them  in  a  different  light 
to  their  secular  fiefs.  The  clergy,  con- 
seciuently,  fell  into  disrepute,  until  the 
force  of  example,  or  necesf^ity,  com- 
|>elled  them  to  adopt  the  feudal  system 
m  all  its  iK^arings,  and  to  a.s8ume  the 
profession  of  arms,  however  incon- 


sistent with  their  pacific  and  holy  cha- 
racter. 

But  a  memorable  epoch  was  at 
hand,  and  the  eleventh  century  waa 
destineil  to  behold  the  restoration  of 
clerical  power,  the  j^almj  days  of 
chivalry,  and  the  ffrowmg  importance 
of  the  commercial  community.  The 
Carlovingian  dynasty,  gradually  de* 
generating  from  the  very  death  of  its 
great  founder,  had  sunk  for  ever  into 
the  oblivion  due  to  moral  and  intel- 
lectual imbecility.  A  new  race  of  kings 
had  ascended  the  throne,  and  the  su- 
perstition or  piety  of  the  first  three 
monarchs  of  the  Capetian  line  re- 
animated the  "waning  mfluence  of  the 
priesthood,  and  obtamod  the  sanction 
of  the  Church  for  the  extravagances 
of  chivalrous  enthusiasm.  The  credit 
of  the  papacy  was  revived,  and  the 
prelates,  es])ecially  of  France,  Ire- 
([ueiitly  assembled  in  council  to  re- 
gulate matters  of  discipline,  and  the 
celebration  of  the  appointed  festivals. 
Churches  were  built,  and  cathedrals 
arose  of  wonderful  beauty  and  mag- 
nificence, perhafis  never  to  be  sur* 
passed.  Bending  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  the  clergy  acquiesced  in  the 
trial  by  combat,  and  even  considered 
certain  achievements  as  highlv  meri- 
torious. Such,  more  particularly,  were 
pilgrimages  to  the  shrines  of  departed 
saints,  and,  above  all,  to  the  Holy 
Land — the  jKirsecution  of  infidels, 
Jews,  and  heretics — and  the  overthrow 
of  the  Mussulman  power.  Uenoe 
sprang  the  Crusades,  that  for  two 
centuries  wasted  the  best  blood  of 
Christendom  on  the  attainment  of  a 
futile,  though  generous  object;  bat 
amply  compensatcnl  for  the  carnage, 
by  the  introduction  of  Ghrecian  and 
Arabic  literature  into  the  West,  and 
b^  the  first  development  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  commercial  liberty.  The 
great  lords  departing  for  Palestine 
were,  for  the  most  part,  destitute  of 
means  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of 
such  a  distant  expedition,  and  were 
forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  Church, 
or  to  the  cities  belonging  to  their 
seigneury.  The  latter,  in  return  for 
their  |)ecuniary  advances,  demanded 
and  obtained  the  confirmation  of  theor 
municipal  rights  and  privileges,  and  by 
way  of  increased  security  subsequently 
procured  the  royal  sanction,  in  con- 
sideration of  certain  present  or  annual 
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emoluments.  Of  the  nature  and  origin 
of  these  municipal  rights  we  will  now 
endeavour  to  give  a  brief  and  succinct 
account,  referring  the  curious  in  such 
matters  to  the  works  mentioned  in  the 
note  that  terminates  this  article. 

The  Romans,  as  is  well  known,  in* 
variably  allowed  the  vanquished  to 
retain  their  own  customs  and  usages, 
but,  towards  the  latter  period  of  the 
republic,  such  cities  or  states  as  had 
deserved  well  of  their  conquerors,  re- 
ceived as  the  reward  of  weir  fidelity 
or  services  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens. 
These  favoured  towns  were  named 
Municipia,  from  mwmu^  a  boon,  or 
grant,  and  enjoyed  a  constitution  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Roman  colonies. 
Their  officers,  called  from  their  number 
duumviri  or  quatwormriy  as  the  case 
might  be,  were  charged  with  consular 
power,  though  their  authority  lasted 
for  several  years,  and  comprised  the 
administration  of  justice.  Subordinate 
to  these,  and  usually  selected  from  the 
native  inhabitants,  were  the  defemores 
civitatis^  whose  duties  were  in  some 
degree  tribunitial,  and  who  usually 
presided  over  the  courts  of  correctionid 
police,  and  heard  such  causes  as  would 
now  appertain  to  our  recently-ap- 
pointed county  courts.  There  was 
also  a  public  council  or  senate,  the 
members  of  which  were  called  cfe- 
curiones^  because,  in  founding  the  co- 
lonies, where  this  title  was  originally 
employed,  every  tenth  person  was 
chosen  to  constitute  the  assembly. 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  difi'erent  states  of  Italy 
having  no  longer  a  rallying  point,  or 
a  head  to  control  them,  conducted  each 
its  own  affairs,  and  amidst  universal 
anarchy  and  confusion  formed  them« 
selves  mto  independent  republics — the 
source  of  all  the  glories  and  mis- 
fortunes of  modem  Italy. 

Ill  Gnul  these  municipal  institu- 
tions were  sensibly  affected  and  mo- 
dified by  the  peculiar  temperament 
und  customs  of  the  invading  Franks. 
The  count,  or  graf^  appointed  by  the 
king,  while  he  reserved  to  himseli  the 
power  of  life  and  death,  and  the  right 
of  levying  taxes,  confirmed  the  ex- 
istence of  the  curia  or  senate,  which 
he  very  naturally  mistook  for  the 
medium^  or  mal — the  assemblv  of  free- 
men— of  his  own  nation.  The  count 
wiu*,  in  fact,  the  "  days-man  "  between 


the  king  and  the  citizens,  for  whose 
obliffations  to  the  state  he  was  per- 
sonulj  answerable.  To  cover  thb  re* 
sponsibilitVy  the  great  lords  frequently 
tyrannized  over  their  subordinates  in 
a  manner  that  would  have  serioushf 
compromised  their  prosperity,  had  tbej 
not  Deen  associated  toother  by  stroDg 
bonds  of  union.  ThepnncipalMii^A«ri| 
or  *^men  of  responsibility,**  in  some 
instances  gave  security  to  their  lord 
for  Uie  due  discharge  of  all  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  state,  which  was  then  al- 
lowed to  r^rulate  its  own  internal  ad* 
ministration  and  became  a  free  bui^ ; 
but  this  was  not  until  a  much  later 
period. 

Notwithstanding  his  marked  aver* 
sion  to  Uie  ancient  German  insti* 
tutions,  Charlemaffne  retained  the  one 
that  constituted  tne  count  a  security 
for  hu  people,  and  souj^t  to  establisti 
a  sort  of  aistrict  police,  by  empower- 
ing these  lords  to  call  out  the  citicene 
to  aid  them  in  redressing  the  wrongs 
inflicted,  perchance,  by  some  neigh- 
bouring ci^,  or  its  turbulent  gntf* 
Under  the  aUe  and  strenuous  govern- 
ment of  that  extraordinary  man  this 
system  was  found  to  work  wdl;  but 
when  the  strong  hand  was  removed 
that  r^i^ulated  and  controlled  the  ma- 
chinery* its  defects  were  soon  visible^ 
and  the  defencelese  citizens  fell  an 
easy  prey  to  their  judges  and  pro- 
tectors. There  were  also  stipendiary 
magistrates,  called  scabim  or  ecabineif 
(skapene  or  scafene^  from  ^pen  or 
ska/en,  to  constitute,  to  form,)  whose 
duties  were  of  a  more  extended  cha- 
racter, though  subsequently  they  were 
confined  to  towns,  and  their  title  cor- 
rupted into  escavins,  and  finally 
echevins.  Of  these  officers  we  shaU 
have  occasion  to  speak  more  full^  here* 
afler. 

The  old  Roman  m«fttct/mi,  after  their 
conquest  by  the  Franks,  very  gene- 
rally became  ecclesiastical  property ; 
for  the  temple  being  converted  into  a 
diurch,  the  priests  fuced  theur  residence 
in  its  neighbourhood,  and,  in  course 
of  time,  the  prelate  or  abbat  received 
from  the  crown  a  grant  of  the  town 
or  burgh.  The  immunities  granted  to 
a  bishop  frequentljr  extended  over 
cities,  and  even  his  entire  domain* 
The  inhabitants,  thus  freed  from  the 
obligations  of  military  sendee,  were 
able  to  devote  themselves  to  the  pur* 
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suits  of  commerce,  and  the  riches  they 
thus  acquired  raised  within  them  a 
spirit  of  mdependence.  The  heads  of 
trading  comuiunities  now  sought  ad- 
mittance into  the  curia,  and  aspired  to 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
their  native  town.  The  taxes  they 
paid  to  the  bishop  again  circulated 
amone  themselves,  for  his  pacific  duties 
usually  led  him  to  reside  among  his 
dependants.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  the  episcopal  cities  would  at  a 
very  early  period  have  constituted 
themselves  into  free  communities,  and 
so  outstripped  in  civilization  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen,  had  not  the  bishops 
been  compelled  by  force  of  circum- 
stances, during  the  course  of  the  tenth 
century,  to  become  feudal  lords  in 
their  self-defence,  and  to  confer  the 
municipal  offices  as  fiefs  on  those  who 
were  able  and  willing  to  maintain 
them  by  the  sword.  The  consequences 
of  this  change  were  for  a  time  disas- 
trous, and  the  progress  of  the  towns  to- 
wards commercial  freedom  was  checked 
at  the  very  outset.  But  in  all  coun- 
tries the  trading  classes  have  evinced 
a  sturdy  and  jealous  spirit,  arising 
probably  from  the  habit  of  distrusting 
their  neighbours,  and  a  determination 
to  guard  their  own  interests.  It  was 
for  a  brief  space,  therefore,  that  they 
submitted  with  patience  to  the  arro- 
gance and  extortion  of  their  military 
lords.  At  the  very  commencement  of 
the  eleventh  century  symptoms  of  tur- 
bulence and  insubordination  became 
visible,  and  the  hitherto  peaceable 
burgesses  prepared  to  take  up  arms  in 
defence  of  their  liberties. 

Discordant  omnes,  pnesnl,  comes,  atque 

phalanges ; 
Pugoant  inter  se  concives,  contribulesquc, 
Urbica  turba  strepit,  machinautur  et  op- 

pida  bellum. 

Such  at  least  is  the  picture  of  society 
traced  by  the  pen  of  an  anonymous 
writer,  who  Iive<l  in  the  times  he  pro- 
fesses to  portray;  and  the  peculiar 
wording  of^  the  charters  conferred  or 
confirmed  by  Louis  VI.— or  the  Fat — 
ck'iirly  i)roves  the  existence  of  a 
strujrgle  between  the  seigneurs  and 
the  burghers,  of  which  the  annals  of 
the  period  fail  to  affonl  us  any  details. 
in  the  cliarter  of  Lnon,  for  example, 
granted  in  the  year  1 128,  we  find  these 
words,  instUittumem  pacts — institnimun; 
and  again,  pacis  homincn,  meaning  the 


burgesses  of  the  commime.  In  the 
preamble  to  the  charter  of  SoiBSons, 
dated  1136,  Louis  VL  assigjiiB  as  his 
motive  for  Uie  grant,  his  desire  to  as- 
sure peace  to  the  country.  Hence 
these  charters  are  not  unfrequentlj 
designated  pacta  pacis,  and  we  meet 
with  the  expression  pads  institutiomem 
vel  cotntnuniam ;  so  that  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  were  in  fact 
nothing  more  than  a  treaty  of  peace, 
by  which  the  seigneur  ratified  the  pre- 
existing privileges  of  the  townspeoplei 
while  the  latter,  on  their  part,  bound 
themselves  to  pay  a  certain  annual 
quit-rent,  and  to  render  such  military 
service  as  might  be  stipulated  in  the 
charter.  Many  of  the  temporal  lords 
at  this  time  confirmed  the  liberty  of 
their  Communes,  but  Louis  himself  in 
no  one  instance  permitted  their  esta- 
blishment in  the  towns  that  held  di- 
rectly of  the  crown.  Ilis  sanction  to 
other  charters  was  granted  or  with- 
held according  to  the  sum  offered  to 
his  rapacity,  and  after  receiving  400 
livres  from  the  inhabitants  of  L«aon 
for  the  confirmation  of  their  rights  and 

Privileges,  he  scrupled  not  to  accept 
00  livres  from  the  Bishop  for  their 
suppression.  But  it  was  m  Flanders 
more  particularly  that  the  institution 
of  Communes  fiourislied,  and  here  we 
can  more  clearly  trace  their  origin^ 
their  character,  and  their  results. 

It  was  the  custom  among  the  Scan* 
dinavians,  for  those  who  had  assisted 
at  a  sacrifice  to  conclude  the  solem- 
nity by  a  religious  festival.  Seated  in 
a  circle  around  the  sacrificial  fire,  thej 
quaffed  off,  each  in  his  turn,  three 
hornfuls  of  beer, — the  first  to  their 
gods,  the  second  to  the  brave  of  the 
(lavs  of  yore — and  thence  called  braga^ 
fmU  from  hra^a,  brave, — and  the  third 
to  the  memory  of  their  departed  friends 
and  relatives,  whose  last  resting-places 
were  marked  by  little  mounds  of  turf 
that  dotted  the  surrounding  plain. 
These  hardy  warriors  thus  became  at- 
tached to  the  rude  country  wherein 
they  dwelt,  for  it  was  hallowed  by  the 
mouldering  ashes  of  their  ancestors. 

C'est  lacendre  des  morts  qui  cr^  U  patriei 

and  the  spirits  of  the  long-since  dead 
rode  in  the  murky  clouds  that  swept 
over  the  face  of  the  land.  Solemn, 
in(1ee<],  was  the  as8<K*iation  that  bound 
itself  together  in  the  name  of  a  de- 
ceased hero,  or  |x>pular  demi-god;  and 
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the  name  of  mtnntf,  or  firiendBhip,  indi- 
cated the  cordial  feelings  that  actuated 
each  party  of  co-sacrificists.  But  this 
title — though  it  still  appears  in  the 
word  amicitia^  so  frequently  recurring 
in  the  deeds  of  ancient  corporations— 
was  gradually  supplanted  by  that  of 
ghilde^  or  a  banquet  at  the  conunon 
expense.  The  peculiar  object  of  these 
meetings  was  the  mutual  protection  of 
their  members  against  casualties  by 
fire  or  water,  and  such  other  accidents 
to  which  a  rude  and  barbarous  people 
is  most  liable.  Each  association  was 
placed  under  the  peculiar  patronage 
and  protection  of  some  favourite  hero, 
now  reposing  in  the  halls  of  Odin,  and 
was  managed  by  officers  elected  by 
vote.  There  was  also  a  common  funa 
to  which  all  equally  contributed ;  and 
so  truly  fraternal  was  the  character  of 
the  association,  that  the  highest  and 
the  lowest  met  together  on  equal  terms, 
and  men  of  different  tribes  became 
united  in  the  bonds  of  the  closest  fel- 
lowship. This  institution  was  retained 
by  the  Grermans  even  after  their  con- 
version to  Christianity,  though  the 
name  of  a  saint  was  substituted  for 
that  of  the  demigod,  and  some  works 
of  piet^  were  enjoined  in  addition  to 
the  existing  rules.  In  England,  the 
guilds  were  encouraged  by  the  kings, 
whereas  in  Gaul  the  case  was  exactly 
the  reverse,  because  they  were  there 
regarded  as  the  nucleus  of  conspiracy 
and  sedition.  The  clergy  were  opposed 
to  them  on  account  oi  the  intemper- 
ance that  disgraced  their  festivals; 
and  the  capitulars  utterly  prohibited 
the  oath  oi  association,  though  they 
still  permitted  the  mutual  assurance 
against  fire  and  shipwreck,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  directed  all  disputes  to 
be  referred  to  the  count's  deputy,  or 
to  the  priest  acting  for  a  seigneurial 
prelate. 

According  to  the  regulations  of  the 
ghilde  of  St.  Eric — and  they  all  nearly 
resembled  each  other — if  an  associate 
happened  to  meet  his  death  at  the  lumds 
of  a  non-associate,  the  surviving  mem- 
bers were  bound  to  avenge  his  death, 
if  possible  :  nor  were  they  under  any 
circumstances  permitted  to  eat,  or 
drink,  or  enter  into  a  vessel,  in  com- 
pany with  the  murderer,  until  he  had 
paid  a  compensation  of  forty  marks  to 
the  widow,  or  the  nearest  heirs  of  the 
deceased.      But  should  an  associate 


slay  a  non-associate,  his  escape  became 
a  matter  of  common  interest,  and — ^if 
he  were  near  a  river — a  boat  and  oars 
were  to  be  furnished  him,  together 
with  a  pitcher  to  draw  water,  an  axe 
to  hew  wood,  and  a  steel  to  strike 
fire.  If  no  stream  were  at  hand,  the 
fugitive  was  supplied  with  a  horse,  and 
escorted  to  the  borders  of  the  nearest 
fiirest.  Shoidd  a  member  be  sum- 
moned before  the  court,  the  associates 
were  called  upon  to  accompany  him, 
under  a  penalty  for  wilful  absence.  If 
he  were  threatened  with  personal 
danger,  twelve  of  the  brotlierfaood 
formed  his  ffuard,  armed  to  the  teeth. 
Losses  by  mre,  or  water,  or  other  un- 
toward casualties,  were  to  a  certain 
extent  made  sood  by  a  fixed  contribu- 
tion firom  each  member.  Should  one 
associate  kill  another,  he  was  expelled 
the  society,  and  received  the  d^;rading 
epithet  of  mihingy  nor  was  any  one 
allowed  to  hold  communication  with 
him  ever  afterwards.  The  same  pe- 
nalty was  annexed  to  the  more  heinoiis 
crimes  against  a  brother  member,  such 
as  adultOT,  rape,  seduction,  &c.  &a 
and  even  for  rcludng  to  be  reconciled - 
to  an  associate,  when  so  enjoined  by 
the  elders  of  the  ghilde ;  for  not  as- 
sisting brethren  m  adversity;  and 
for  omitting  to  resent  an  injury  in- 
flicted by  a  non-member,  when  his 
associates  were  at  hand  and  willing  to 
support  him.  There  were,  besides, 
various  fines  for  quarrelsome  and  riot- 
ous conduct  at  Uie  banquet ;  for  fall- 
ing asleep  at  table ;  and  for  tumbling 
down  drunk  before  reaching  home. 
The  oath  of  initiation  and  union  was 
pronounced  over  a  lighted  candle. 
When  the  associates  were  all  assembled, 
the  alderman,  or  eldest  member  pre- 
sent, gave  the  sienal ;  upon  which  the 
guests,  filling  each  his  cuj)  to  the  brim, 
stood  up,  and  sang  a  canticle,  or  verse, 
in  chorus.  They  then  drained  the 
first  cup  in  honour  of  Uieir  patron,  St. 
Eric — the  second  to  the  Saviour — ^and 
the  third  to  the  Virffin  Mary. 

Vestices  of  these  l>arbaroiis  instita- 
tions — though  more  deeply  embued 
with  the  ^irit  of  Christian  charity- 
may  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  Lex 
AmieUuB^  or  Diploma  of  the  Friend- 
ship of  Aire,  in  Artois,  granted  by 
Phdip  of  Alsace,  a-d.  1188.  One 
clause  of  this  charter  raedfies  the  ap- 
pointment of  twelve  judges,  who  shall 
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swear  to  dispense  even-handed  justice 
unto  all,  not  regarding  persons  or 
making  distinctions  between  rich  and 
poor.  The  members  are  engaged  to 
assist  each  other  on  all  occasions,  and 
a  penalty  is  exacted  from  those  who 
refuse,  when  called  up<m,  to  co-ope- 
rate in  the  preservation  of  public  order. 
If  any  one  be  injured  by  word  or  deed, 
instead  of  avenging  himself,  he  shall 
lay  his  complaint  before  the  magis- 
trates, who  are  bound  by  oath  to  re- 
dress his  wrongs.  If  anything  be 
stolen,  the  loser  must  report  the  cir- 
cumstance to  the  provost  of  the  town 
or  the  prefect  of  the  association,  who 
shall  instantly  call  together  all  the 
members  of  the  Friendship,  and  shall 
further  devote  one  entire  day  to  the 
recovery  of -the  stolen  goods.  "  If  any 
one  shall  have  a  house  burned,  or  be 
reduced  in  circumstances  from  the 
necessity  of  ransoming  himself,  every 
member  shall  give  a  piece  of  money 
(nummum  unum)  to  his  impovebisiled 
FRIEND."  Against  homicide  alone  was 
the  penalty  of  death  pronounced  :  all 
other  olFences  were  expiated  by  a  pe- 
cuniary mulct  and  by  expulsion  from 
the  society.  Should  the  offender  be  a 
stranger,  no  one  could  receive  him 
into  his  house,  or  sell  him  anything 
whatsoever. 

That  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Scla- 
vonic guilds  should  gleam  through  the 
charters  of  the  Flemish  corporations  is 
not  surprising.  In  the  fourth  and  fif\h 
centuries  a  considerable  number  of 
Germans,  and  mostly  of  Saxon  origin, 
established  themselves  along  the  c(»ast 
of  West  Flanders.  These  new  colo- 
nists were  generally  denominated  La^ti, 
aflerwards  corrupted  into  Laetcn,  and 
applied  only  to  the  free  ])easants,  or 
cultivators  of  the  land.  Even  so  early 
as  in  the  NotUia  Imperii  of  Theodo- 
sius,  this  district  is  designated  the 
Lithis  Saxonicum ;  and  in  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne  many  thousands  of  that 
race  were  transplanted  from  their  coun- 
try, and  settled  in  Flanders — for  the 
double  purpose  of  weakening  their  own 
nation,  and  of  defending  this  line  of 
coast  against  the  depredations  of  the 
northern  barbarians.  The  very  name 
of  the  people,  evidently  derived  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  wonl  Jfyming,^  a 
fugitive,  or  emigrant,  further  denotes 
the  origin  of  the  present  occupants  of 
this  laud. 


Wherever  Saxon  colonies  have  been 
established,  the  result  has  be^i  the 
same.  The  persevering  and  indomite* 
ble  spirit  of  that  race  has  overcome  all 
difiiculties,  spumed  all  tyranny,  and 
secured  a  firm  basb  for  true  oommer" 
cial  liberty.  No  struggles  or  comnuH 
tions  were  required  to  extort  charten 
from  a  reluctant  lord.  Their  rights 
and  privileges  were  coeval  with  the 
existence  and  gradual  progress  of  their 
commerce.  So  early  as  we  middle  of 
the  ninth  century  the  foundation  was 
laid  of  the  future  greatness  of  Bruges 
and  Ghent.  To  repress  the  incursiuns 
of  the  Normans,  Baldwin  Bras-de- 
Fer  erected  a  strong  castle  at  a  place 
called  Brugstock,  Bruffge,  or  Bruf- 
gensele,  from  a  bridge  tnat  crossed  the 
Bttle  river  Keye.*  He  also  constructed 
the  Maison  des  Echevins  for  the  re- 
ception of  hostages,  and  a  small  chapel, 
together  with  a  few  hoiues  for  the 
priests  and  others  of  his  dependants. 
riie  whole  was  surrounded  by  stone 
walls.  Under  the  protection  of  thb 
stronghold,  merchants  and  foreign 
traders  met  tot^ether  to  transact  their 
business,  and  hostelries  arose  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted within  the  narrow  circuit  of 
the  walls.  Such  was  the  commenoe- 
nient  of  the  brilliant,  but  brief,  career 
of  Bruges,  and  like  to  this  was  the  ori- 
gin of  most  of  the  Flemish  towns.  The 
castle  of  Ghent  was  built  about  the 
same  period,  but  it  rapidly  outstripped 
its  contem|)orary ;  and,owmg  to  its  ex- 
cellent i>osition  at  the  junction  of  the 
Lys  and  the  Scheldt,  its  proximity  to 
the  already  flourishing  town  of  ArraSi 
and  its  coin])arative  security  from  the 
ravages  of  the  Normans,  from  a  simple 
bourgade,  or  hamlet,  crouching  at  ue 
foot  of  the  castellated  mansion  of 
the  count's  chatelaiii,  soon  rose  into 
a  town,  inclosed   within   walls,  and 

*  It  was  by  no  means  an  uniisasl  thing 
for  the  great  lord«  to  erect  their  castles 
near  a  bridge  or  ford,  where  they  ooald 
levy  an  iini>ost  on  all  passers  by.  The 
readers  of  Ariusto,  and  the  early  romanees 
of  chivalry,  will  readily  call  to  mind  the 
adventures  undertaken  by  raliaut  knights 
against  the  unjust  and  cruel  giants  who 
guarded  the  passages  of  the  riTer,  sad 
oppressed  the  defencelesi  and  timid,— 
worthy  forerunneri  of  the  children  of 
Rebecca,  who  waged  such  dire  waiiara 
against  the  toll-gates  of  the  Dehoabaidu 
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possessing  its  own  magistrates  and 
keurej  or  police  laws.  Ypres  next 
succeeded  to  Ghent,  and  lx)th  towns 
were  celebrated  in  the  eleyenth  cen- 
tury for  their  tanneries,  and  their  ma- 
nufacture of  woollen  stuffs,  which 
latter  branch  of  commerce  they  had 
introduced  from  Amiens.  To  facilitate 
the  dealings  of  the  country  people 
among  themselves,  as  well  as  to  assist 
the  small  traders,  Baldwin  the  Young, 
A.  D.  958-961,  instituted  or  sanctioned 
a  system  of  barter,  "  so  that  they  who 
had  no  money  might  give  a  cock  for 
two  hens,  a  ewe  for  two  lambs,  a  cow 
for  two  calves,  a  calf  for  two  ewes.'* 
He  also  established  weekly  markets  at 
Bruges,  Thourout,  Courtrai,  and  Cas- 
sel ;  but  though  these  meetings  proved 
highly  beneficial  to  the  inhaoitants  of 
these  towns  and  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict, inasmuch  as  they  brought  them 
together  in  a  mass,  and  raised  a  spirit 
of  sympathy  between  them,  they  were 
found  to  be  much  too  frequent  for  the 
purposes  of  foreign  merchants.  Hence 
annual  fairs  took  their  rise,  and  the 
central  position  of  Flanders,  amid  the 
more  civilized  states  of  Europe,  made 
it  by  common  consent,  as  it  were,  the 
neutral  ground  of  commerce.  Theae 
fairs  were  not  unfreauently  denomi- 
nated kermesse — ^literally,  a  chnrch  fair 
— because  they  were  usually  held  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of 
the  parish  church.  For  many  yean 
that  of  Thourout  was  the  most  noted ; 
but  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfUi 
century  Bruges  carried  off  the  palm 
from  all  competitors.  A  sudden  inun- 
dation of  the  sea  had  overwhelmed  all 
the  country  up  to  the  very  gates  of 
that  town,  when  a  thousand  labourers 
arrived  from  Holland  and  Zealand  to 
repair  the  dikes  and  prevent  further 
encroachments  on  the  dry  land.  By 
their  exertions  the  waters  were  con- 
fined to  a  broad  and  deep  channel,  that 
terminated  in  a  spacious  basin,  hardlj 
three  miles  from  the  town.  At  this 
spot  they  had  erected  their  huts  during 
their  sojourn,  and  from  this  circum- 
stance it  acquired  the  name  of  Damme. 
In  those  days,  when  the  mariners* 
compass  was  yet  unknown,  the  most 
hardy  navigators  dared  not  to  venture 
on  an  autumnal,  much  less  on  a  winter 
voyage.  Hugging  the  shore,  they 
sought  shelter  in  the  nearest  port  at 
the  approach  of  stormy  weather ;  and 


thus  their  progress  was  slow,  and  small 
was  the  distance  they  could  traverse 
with  any  hope  of  tetuminff  in  the  same 
season  to  their  native  land.  The  open 
and  secure  armlet  of  the  sea,  the  Zwyn, 
was  too  commodious  not  to  be  selected 
as  a  common  centre,  where  all  the 
riches  of  the  then  known  world  were 
displayed  for  sale.  The  Crusades  had 
already  laid  open  the  treasures  of  the 
east  to  the  cupidity  and  enterprise  of 
the  merchants  of  Fisa,  Genoa,  and 
Venice ;  and  thus  bales  of  wool  and 
untanned  hides  from  the  British  Isles, 
the  linen,  the  leather,  and  the  stufis  of 
Flanders,  the  wines  of  Champagne,  the 
rough  produce  of  the  Baltic  snores,  and 
the  silks  and  pearls  of  ^  Ormus  and  <^ 
Ind,**  burdened  the  wharves  of  Damme 
and  the  storehouses  of  Bruges,  (xuil- 
laume-le- Breton,  who  accompanied 
Philip -Augustus  in  his  expedition 
against  Ferrand  of  Poortugiu,  thus 
speaks  of  the  port  of  Damme  in  the 
year  1213:  "It  was  so  Ysst  and  so 
secure  that  it  could  contain  all  oar 
ships.  There  was  here  a  splendid 
town,  washed  b^  peaceful  waters, 
proud  of  its  fertile  territory,  of  its 
poroximity  to  the  sea,  and  of  its  happy 
situation.  Here  might  be  seen  ridhes 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  brought 
hither  by  ships,  in  such  quantity  as  to 
exceed  our  utmost  expectations :  piles 
of  sUyer  ingots,  gold  dust,  the  tissues 
of  Syria,  China,  and  the  Cydades, 
many-coloured  skins  from  Hungary^ 
the  veritable  grains  that  give  to  scarlet 
its  brilliant  hue,  argosies  freighted  with 
the  wines  of  Gkiscony  or  Bochelle,  with 
iron  and  other  metals,  with  cloths  and 
other  merchandize,  accumulated  b^ 
English  and  Flemish  merchants  in  this 
place,  for  exportation  to  the  different 
r^ions  of  the  earth,  whence  large 
profits  do  redound  to  their  owners, 
who  thus  abandon  their  wealth  to  the 
caprice  of  fortune,  with  a  fedinc  of 
hope  not  unmingled  with  anguish. 

Canals  were  now  constructed,  in« 
tersecting  the  country  in  all  directions, 
and  the  Flemish  Hanse  of  London  was 
formed  to  compete  with  the  more  fa* 
mens  Teutonic  Hanse,  that  would  fain 
have  confined  to  Germany  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.    Seventeen  towns* 

*  These  towns  were  Binges,  Ypras, 
Dizmnde,  Amdenlrarg  or  Rodenbaif ,  €>«• 
denborg,  Tonmai,  LUle,  Orddes,  Fmosi 
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joined  themselves  into  an  association — 
for  such  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
word  Hansc — and  established  a  species 
of  free  trade  with  one  another.  The 
Ck)unt  of  the  Hanse  was  invariably 
chosen  from  among  the  merchants  of 
Bruges,  where  also  the  common  trea- 
sury was  kept,  while  the  vice-president 
or  standard-bearer,  Schild-dracer,  was 
selected  from  the  inhabitants  of  Yprcs. 
But  the  prosperity  of  Bruges  was 
short-lived.  The  gradual  encroach- 
ments of  the  sea  ruined  the  channel, 
and  the  inundation  of  1377  completely 
filled  up  the  port,  and  Antwerp  hence- 
forth became  the  preat  seat  of  com- 
merce, and  the  head  of  the  Ilanseatic 
League  of  London.  But^  though  an 
individual  town  was  thus  suddenly 
eclipsed,  the  wealth  and  importance  of 
'  Flanders  remained  unimpaired,  until 
the  bigotry  of  Philip  IL  and  the  civil 
wars  that  thence  arose,  removed  to 
happier  and  more  favoured  shores  the 
manufactures  that  had  hitherto  been 
the  peculiar  staple  of  the  country ;  and, 
while  the  Saxon  merchants  of  Lngland 
gradually  rose  to  opulence  and  renown, 
their  Flemish  brethren  sank  into  obli- 
vion and  listless  poverty.  In  either 
country  the  true  source  of  its  prosi)e- 
rity  consisted  in  its  freedom,  and  the 
confidence  felt  by  foreigners  as  well  as 
by  natives  in  the  stability  and  steadi- 
ness of  local  institutions,  enjoyed  from 
time  immemorial,  and  solemnly  ratified 
bv  the  almost  royal  Counts  of  Flanders. 
What,  then,  were  these  institutions, 
the  tendency  of  which  appears  to  have 
been  so  highly  beneficial  r  and  whence 
did  they  take  their  rise  ? 

In  consequence  of  the  frequent  in- 
cursions of  the  Norman  pirates,  the 
maritime  towns  were  the  lant  to  ob- 
tain any  degree  of  prosperity ;  but, 
even  in  the  tenth  century,  the  ports  of 
Montreuil  and  Boulogne  carried  on  a 
considerable  commerce  with  England. 
But  no  sooner  had  these  marauders 
ceased  to  devastate  the  country  than 
the  baronial  tower  and  its  subjacent 


Oostburg,  Yzendyke,  La  Mue  (ter  mai- 
den)»  Damme,  Thourout,  Berguea,  Bail- 
leal,  and  Poperinghe.  The  word  Hanse 
is  deriTed  from  arua,  **  a  tie,  or  bond." 
At  Namar  there  existed  in  the  four- 
teenth centary  a  Metier  de  la  Hanse, 
comprifliDg  the  drapen,  weavers,  fallen, 
and  dyen. 
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hamlet  became  the  nacleiu  of  abai^gli,* 
inclosed  within  walls,  and  oflfering  s 
secure  asylum  to  foreign  traders  and 
industrious  natives.    The  latter  were 
mostly  of  the  lower  order  of  free  xnoi, 
for  the  nobles  and  clergy  affected  to 
disdain  the  pursuits  of  commerce.    Be- 
sides the  artizans  of  towns  and  the 
laterif  or  free  cultivators  of  the  land, 
there  were  two  other  orders  of  ignoble 
rank.    The  first  of  these  were  called 
tributarii  or  censiiarii,  because   the/ 
paid  an  annual  capitation  tax  {census 
capitalisy  or  caoagiumj^  as  well  as  ft 
certain  fixed  duty  at  their  marriage 
and  death  :  this  order  was  principaUr 
attached  to  monasteries    and  pariah 
churches.    The  lowest  step  in  toe  so- 
cial system  comprised  the  serfs,  who  at 
first  were  regarded  as  actual  property, 
and  could  be  sold  or  bartered  like  anj 
other  animals  ;   but   afler  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thirteenth  centiuy 
their  lot  was  greatly  ameliorated,  nor 
could  they  be  transferred  to  other  piro- 
prietors,  except  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  estate  or  village  they  inhabited. 
They  were  still  however  forbidden  to 
possess  other  than  personal  property, 
which,  originally, devolved  to  uieur  lord 
at  their  death, — though  subsequently 
onl^r  one-half  was  thus  forfeited  by  tibe 
family  of  the  deceased,  and  ultimatelj 
the  best  heads  of  cattle  alone  were 
seized.    In  1252,  the  Countess  Mar- 
ket enfranchised  all  her  own  aerft, 
but  without  daring  to  prescribe  aiimi- 
lar  course  to  her  vassals  and  depend- 
ants ;  nor  was  it  until  the  first  gtesA 
French  Kevolution  that  servitude  was 
finally  abolished  in  Flanders.     The 
literal  wording,  indeed,  of  some  of  the 
old  charters  might  lead  us  astray  on 
this  point,  did  we  not  bear  in  mind 
that  scrvitiu  frequently  implies  no  man 
than  a  liability  to  certain  imposts  or 
charges — exemption  from  which  con- 
stitutes libertas.   This  idiom,  moreover, 
is  still  extant,  and  we  speak  of  the 
free  men  and  the  freedom  of  a  town, 
without  at  all  inferring  that  the  other 
inhabitants  are  in  slavery.    Thus  in 
the  year  1068,  Baldwin  of  Lille,  Coant 
of  Flanders  and  Hainaut,  granted  ft 
charter  to  the  town  of  Grammont  at 
its  foundation,  by  which  freedom  fitMn 

*  Dacange  defines  the  word  JTHifiNS, 
or  Burgesses,  as  '*  dsafsnun  villmsi  te- 
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senritade  may  be  acquired  by  any  one 
eufttscunque  condiiionis  fuerity  who  shall 
become  the  purchaser  of  a  house  or 
lands  within  the  limits  of  the  town. 
But  as  no  serf  was  permitted  to  hold 
real  property,  it  is  evident  that  eervi" 
iMide  nere  implies  something  other  than 
the  condition  of  that  class  of  beings. 
By  this  same  charter  every  burgess 
dying  without  heirs  was  entitled  to 
bequeath  his  effects  to  the  Church,  or 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  though 
they  would  otherwise  have  devolved 
to  the  count.  Another  clause  forbade 
duels,  and  suppressed  trial  by  either 
ordeaL  Notwithstanding,  however, 
these  important  privileges,  Grrammoni 
did  not  receive  its  charter  of  commu- 
nity, or  corporation,  until  the  follow- 
ing century.  A^ain,  in  the  jear  1 160, 
Philip  of  Alsace  having  fortified  Sant- 
houe  changed  its  name  to  Nieuport, 
and  bestowed  upon  it  a  charter,  by 
which  exemption  from  servitude  was 
secured  to  all  who  had  resided  within 
the  town  for  a  year  and  a  day,  unless 
any  valid  objections  were  raised  by  the 
burgesses,  or  by  foreign  creditors. 

It  was  by  tlus  prince  that  most  of 
the  Flemish  towns  were  erected  into 
Communes.  The  archives  both  of 
Bruges  and  of  Ghent  having  imfor- 
tunately  been  destroyed  by  fire,  it  is 
now  impossible  to  state  what  were 
the  early  privileges  of  those  cities,  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  most  essential  were  revived  in  the 
charter  of  Philip  of  Alsace.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  application  had  been  made 
to  him  for  a  legal  confirmation  of  thdr 
rights,  such  as  tradition  had  handcKl 
down  to  them,  and  that  Philip,  before 
setting  out  for  the  Holy  Land,  com- 
plied with  their  petition.  The  deed 
begins  abruptly  with  these  words, 
Hcec  est  lex  et  consueiudo,  and  in  like 
manner  commences  the  charter  of  the 
Franc  of  Bruges.  But  neither  of  these 
documents  amounts  to  more  than  a 
de  keure  briefs  or  code  of  police  ordi- 
nances and  regulations.  The  charter 
of  Bruj^es  bears  no  date,  but  that  of 
Ghent  is  assi^ed  to  the  year  1178. 
There  were,  however,  communes  in 
Flanders  previous  to  that  period,  for 
in  1179  Philip  deprived  the  inhabitants 
of  Hesdin  of  their  communal  rishts 
and  immunities,  and  transferred  tneir 
great  bell  to  Aire,  in  Artois.    The  pos- 
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session  of  a  bell  to  cftU  the  citizoui 
toother  was  one  of  the  characteristic 
pnvil^^es  of  a  Commune,  and  its  sa^ 
pression  implied  a  forfeiture  of  their 

frevious  charter.  Thus,  in  1226,' 
[enry,  Kinff  of  the  Romans,  sup^ 
{nressed  the  Commune  of  Cambrai,  to 
punish  the  rebellious  conduct  of  its 
mhabitants,  and  not  only  removed  the 
bell,  but  demolished  the  belfrv.  This 
towuf  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  re« 
markable  for  its  turbulent  spirit,  for  in 
1076  it  was  among  the  first  to  omMse 
the  tyranny  of  the  seigneurial  pretateSf 
and  in  1180  it  had  been  compdled  to 
ezchanffe  the  name  of  Commune  for 
that  of  Place. 

The  very  name  of  Commune,  w« 
are  told,  became  an  ^  abomination**  in 
the  ears  of  the  mat  lords ;  and  in  the 
charter  granted  in  1279  by  Jean  d^ 
Chatillon,  Count  of  Blois,  to  the  towns-i 
folk  of  Guise,  thev  are  promised  deo- 
tive  jndffes,  an  ^cfaevinage,  and  a  bell, 
but  on  we  express  and  stipulated  con- 
dition that  they  never,  under  anj  pre<» 
text  whatsoever,  assume  the  title  of 
Commune.  The  dchevinage,  however, 
was  not  peculiar  to  the  Ccwimnnes. 
Originally,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
there  were  county  magistrates  ap* 
pointed  by  Charlema^e,  und^  the 
title  of  scabini  or  scabmd,  and  in  the 
earl^  feudal  times  they  were  probably 
subject  to  the  ch&telains,  or  lords  com* 
manding  the  castles  of  the  suzerain, 
under  the  obligation  of  military  service. 
But  in  the  Communes  of  Flanders  the 
dchevins  were  officers  chosen  firom  the 
burgesses— sometimes  by  the  latter, 
at  ouier  times  by  the  counts— and  whose 
duty  it  was  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
the  town.  The  police  department  more 
particularly  belonged  to  the  khore- 
mans,  keurhers,  or  kueriers,  who  were 
bound  to  act  in  accordance  to  the 
keure;  a  set  of  ordinances  that — ^like 
the  Twelve  Tables  of  Rome — con- 
tained the  fundamental  rules  of  the 
common  and  criminal  law.  Another 
of  the  privil^^es  of  a  Commune  was 
the  possession  of  a  civic  guard,  to 
which  aU  the  citizens  of  a  certain  age 
de  facto  belonged.  Armed  with  bow 
ana  arrow,  crossbow  and  musket,  ther 
were  regularly  trained  and  drilled, 
and  prizes  were  given  to  the  most  skil- 
ful and  proficient.  Hence  arose  that 
intrepid  and  sturdy  militia  that  more 
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than  once  put  to  flight  the  hich-bom 
chivalry  oi  France,  and,  thon^  some- 
times cut  to  pieces  in  the  field,  never 
yielded  a  foot  of  ground.  A  bell  to 
summons  the  citizens  together  —  a 
beffroi  or  belfry  in  which  to  suspend 
that  bell,  and  also  to  serve  as  a  prison— 
a  common  seal,  bearing  some  ca* 
pricious  device,  but  usually  a  tower, 
as  indicative  of  strength — a  town  hall 
— a  civic  guard— elective  judges — and 
elective  rulers — such  were  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  a  Commune, 
and  thus  jealously  were  its  inde- 
pendence and  liberty  secured.  Though 
called  upon  to  defend  themselves,  tne 
citizens  were  exempt  from  foreign 
warfare,  nor  could  they  be  required  to 
advance  beyond  a  prescribed  limit,  or 
to  a  distance  whence  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  return  home  the  same 
night.  They  had  also  full  power  to 
marry  themselves  or  their  children 
without  awaiting  the  consent  of  their 
suzerain,  and,  beyond  the  fixed  con- 
tributions stipulated  in  the  charter, 
they  were  free  from  the  exactions  of 
their  lord,  and  his  yet  more  rapacious 
satellites.  To  keep  up  a  public  spirit 
and  to  interest  all  the  citizens  equally 
in  their  common  welfare,  the  expenses 
of  constructing  and  repairing  the  roads, 
bridges,  canals,  and  ramparts,  were 
defrayed  from  the  city  treasury,  and 
the  rates  from  which  this  was  supplied 
were  fixed  by  their  own  magistrates. 
But  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  Com- 
mune, it  was  not  only  necessary  to  re- 
side within  its  limits,  but  to  possess  a 
house,  or  other  real  property ;  thus, 
every  citizen  regardecl  his  own  pros- 
perity as  contingent  upon  that  of  his 
Commune,  and  from  the  union  of  all 
the  members  of  a  state  the  greatest 
advantages  could  not  fail  to  accrue. 

But  there  were  also  associations 
within  associations ;  and  the  different 
trades  formed  themselves  into  corpo- 
rate bodies,  bound  together  by  peculiar 
regulations,  and  presided  over  by  olTi- 
cers  of  their  own  election.  These 
"corps  de  miitiers,"  or  trade  guilds, 
were  not,  however,  of  Saxon  origin. 
At  Ravenna  we  read  of  the  butchers' 
corporation — schola    macellatorum'^in 


the  year  1001 ;  of  the  ooipontkm  of 
merchants  —  schola  negoemtormn — in 
953 ;  and  of  the  corporation  of  fisher- 
men—  schola  piscatorum — aj>.  943. 
But  the  idea  ori^nated  with  Nama 
Fompilius.  The  fiomans  and  Sabinei, 
though  inhabiting  the  same  town, 
seemed  by  no  means  disposed  to  form 
one  people— one  great  family.  With 
a  view,  therefore,  to  break  throiu^ 
the  distinctions  of  race,  he  clasied  mt 
subjects  in  coUeges^  according  to  their 
respectiye  callings,  and  thus  estabiiflhed 
a  bond  of  union  oetween  the  memben 
of  the  same  professjpn  or  trade,  what- 
ever might  be  the  blood  that  happened 
to  flow  m  their  veins. 

To  pursue  this  subject  further  woold 
lead  us  beyond  the  limits  of  soch  an 
article.  Otur  object  has  been  merely 
to  invite  attention  to  a  period  in  Fle- 
mish history  most  interesting  to  onr* 
selves  as  a  commercial  nation ;  and  we 
now  cordially  refer  to  the  anthoritiei 
we  have  ourselves  consulted  those 
who  would  wish  to  obtain  a  clearer 
insiffht  into  the  origin,  character,  and 
results  of  the  iraich  and  Flemish 
Communes. 


L'lnstitation  des  Coromanes  dans  la 
Belgique.  Par  M.  J.  de  Bast,  Oand, 
1819. 

De  r  Origins  des  Commimes  FlaiB- 
mandes.  Par  Jules  Van  Praet.  Qand, 
1829. 

De  rAffranchissement  des  Commnnss 
dans  le  Nord  de  la  France.  M.  Tailllar. 
Cambrai,  1837. 

Messager  des  Sciences  Hist  et  ArehlTSS 
des  Arts  de  Belf^ique. 

Hist  de  la  Flandre.  Par  L.  A.  Wara- 
koenig.  Tradnite  de  TAlleniand  par  A.  E« 
Gheldolf.    Brazelles,  1836. 

Rome  aa  Si^le  d'Aagasta.  Ch. 
Dezobry.     Paris,  1846. 

Considerations  snr  rHistoUede  Francs. 
Par  M.  Augustin  Thierry.  Bnuelles, 
1840. 

Cours  d'Histoire  Moderns.  Pkr  M. 
Guizot. 

Prfcis  de  I'Histoire  ds  Franos.  Pw 
M.  Sismondi. 

Annates  de  Flandre.  Far  P.  D'Oods- 
gbsrst. 


Mb.  Uebai.,  j^  ._ 

A  CURIOUS  old  Tankard,  tiie  pro- 
perty of  our  Corporation,  is  now  in  my 
{ossession  sa  Mayor  of  this  iKTongh. 
t  ia  of  silver,  weighs  38  oz.  and  holdg 
about  three  pints  and  a  half.  It  wu 
once  the  property  of  the  celebrated 
Sir  Edmund  Berry  Godfrey,  whose 
mysterious  death  occasioned  so  mncb 
commotion  in  the  year  1678,  and  the 
iHirticulars  of  which  are  thos  related  by 
Bishop  Burnet : — 

"  Sir  Edmond-Bary  Godfrey  wai  aa 
eminent  justice  of  the  peue  that  lired  at 
Whitehall.  He  had  the  counge  to  itay 
in  London  and  keep  thiogi  in  order  during 
the  Plague,  which  gained  him  mnch  repa- 
lation,  sad  upon  which  he  was  knighted. 
Oates  went  to  him  the  day  hefore  he  ap- 
peared at  the  conncil-hoard,  and  mide 
oath  of  the  Darratire  he  afterwards  pab- 
lished.  This  seemed  to  be  done  in  dia- 
trust  of  the  privy  council.  a»  if  they  might 
stifle  hit  efidence,  which  to  prerent  he 
put  it  into  aafe  hands.  Upon  that  God- 
frey was  chid  for  hii  presuming  to  meddle 
in  so  tender  a  matter.    On  Uu  day  fort- 


BigU  torn  that  bi  whidi  Oatea  made  bit 
diacoreiy,  bahig  Satnrday,  be  went  ibraad 
in  tha  morning  and  wat  seen  about  one 
o'dodi  near  St,  Ciemsnt'i  Chnreh,  bat 
was  nerer  seen  any  more.  On  Thursday 
one  came  into  a  bookseller's  shop  alter 
dinoer,  and  said  he  was  found  thrust 
tlirongh  with  a  sword.  That  was  presently 
brought  as  new*  to  me,  but  the  reporter 
or  it  ws«  not  known.  That  night  late  hi* 
body  was  found  in  a  ditch,  sbont  s  mtle 
ont  of  the  town,  near  St.  Pancras  Church  \ 
his  sword  wss  thrust  through  him,  but  no 
blood  wss  on  his  clothes  or  sboat  him. 
His  shoes  were  clean.  His  money  wss  in 
his  pocket.  Bat  nothing  was  about  hit 
neck,  and  a  mark  was  allroand  it  an  inch 
broad,  which  shewed  be  was  strangled, 
tils  breast  was  likewise  all  orer  marked 
with  bruisea,  and  his  neck  was  broken. 
All  this  1  saw,  for  Dr.  Lloyd  and  1  went 
to  Tiew  the  body.  There  were  many  drop* 
of  white  wax-lights  on  hi*  breeches,  which 
he  nefer  nasd  himself  i  and,  nnee  onlf 
petMB*  of  qoaUty  or  priest*  ate  tboaa 
lights,  this  made  sll  people  eonolude  in 
whose  hands  he  must  haie  been  ;  and  It 
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representing  the  iutermento  attendant 


On  one  elite  of  the  tankard  id  the 
lowing  iDBcription,  with 


engraviDg     on  the  Great  Flagne  of  London. 


Ex  dono  E.  B.  G.  MiHtu, 

Irenarchce  aeduU,  Ini^erimi, 
Quern 
Post  Egregiam  in  Jugandd  pate  prattitam  operant, 
Carolus  secttndus  temper  Augtuttu 
Asaemit  Procerum  a  aecretu  Coficilys 
In  Perpetttam  tanta  Pietatia  Memoriam 
Argenieo  donavit  Oeaophoro  ei  vere  Regio, 
Hoc  Ampliore  modo  Inngnito. 


Gratid  Dei  et  Regis  CaroU  secundi 

Pestis  Aliia,  m/n  saltu 

E.B.G.  16G5. 


On  the  other  aide  of  the  tankard  is  i 

this  inscription  : 


L  engTaving  of  llie  Great  Ffre,  vith 


Vir  revera  Reipuhlicte  Natua, 
Cam  vrbem  InCanis  vaatabat  Igntt 
Dei  Providentid  et  virtute  sud, 
Flam'arum  medio,  Tutus  et  Illustria 


Deinde,  Cogente  Rege, 

{Ac  Merito)  Emieuii  Eques  Auratua 

E.  B.  B.  7*"  1666. 
Catera  Loqueniur  Pauperes  et  THvio. 


In  tiie  centre  are  the  rojal  arms 
and  those  of  Sir  Edmund  BerrT  God- 
fre; ;  the  latter,  tiz.  Sable,  a  cheTron 
between  three  pelicam's  heads  erased 
or,  vuinjng  themselves  proper;  on  the 
chevron,  tor  difTerence,  a  crescent  sur- 
mounted with  a  mullet. 

I  find  bj  reference  to  the  affidavit 
made  bj  Gates  on  the  27th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1678,  before  Sir  Edmund  Berrj 
Godfrey,  that  that  gentleman  signed 
his  name  Edm.  B.  Godfrej,  not  £d- 
moTUJj&ury,  as  it  is  frequently  rendered ; 
this  agrees  with  the  initials  E.  E.  G. 

I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the 
precise  period  when  this  relic  of  the 
olden  time  came  into  the  poascMJon  of 
the  corporation. 

Yours,  So.        G.  W. 


Note^-Tiu  historr  of  this  Tankud 
involves  somo  mjsteries  which  we  an 
quite  unable  to  sohe.  As  we  under* 
stand  the  first  Latin  inscription,  it  WM 
not  Sir  Edmund  Berrj  Godfrn's  own 
tankard,  but  it  was  prcMntcd  ij  him, 
— to  whom  or  to  what  socie^  or  oor- 
poration  is  not  stated.  U  seems  to 
have  been  commemorative  of  rana 
other  nlver  cap,  which  King  ChailM 
had  presented  to  Sir  Edmu^  in  ae- 
knowledgment  for  his  sen  ices  during 
the  Flwoe  in  1665,  and  which  had 
borne  t£s  inscription : 

Gradt  Dei  et  R«|is  CanA  Seeodl 

FwtU  lUis,  nU  nhis, 

B.  B.  O.  1666. 


FuLCBiK.  We  have  been  whoUj  unaUe  to  find 
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that  the  justice  had  any  connection 
with  the  town  of  Sudbtirj,  or  with  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  although  his  name 
at  once  directs  one*8  thoughts  to  the 
town  of  St.  Edmund's  Bury.  Havine 
made  inquiry  of  Mr.  Davy  of  Ufforct 
the  best  living  authority,  we  ascertained 
that  Sir  Edmund  was  not  by  family 
connected  with  that  county.* 

Pursuing  the  inquiry  further,  we 
have  not  only  learned  Sir  Edmund's 
real  origin,  but  have  discovered  a 
diary  of  his  father,  which  records  the 
event  of  his  baptism,  and  distinctly 
assigns  the  derivation  of  each  of  his 
christian  names.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  the  17  th  century  it  was  as  yet 
unusual  for  two  names  to  be  given 
in  baptism: — there  were  Sir  Robert 
Bruce  Cotton,  Sir  Thomas  Pope  Blount, 
Sir  Edmund  Berry  (jodfrev,  and  only 
a  few  others;  and  therefore  it  was 
very  natural  for  the  world  at  large  to 
combine  in  the  present  case  the  two 
names  into  Edmondbury. 

Ilis  family  was  of  some  distinction 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  where  it 
nourished  for  more  than  three  cen- 
turies, Thomas  Godfrey  having  been 
buried  at  Lydd  in  1430,  and  his  de- 
scendant Chainbrelan  Godfrey  at  Wye 
in  17G(3.t  Thomas  Godfrey  esquire, 
the  father  of  Sir  Edmund  Berry  God- 
frey, was  successively  of  Winchelsea, 
llidling  in  Kent,  St.  Giles's  Cripple- 
gate,  and  Sellinge  near  Feversham. 
lie  was  some  tune  M.P.  for  New 
Komney,  as  was  his  brother  Richard. 
His  Diary  is  preserved  in  the  Ilarleian 
collection  of  Manuscripts,  and  will 
shortly  be  printed  in  "The  Topo- 
grapher and  Genealogist."  'Ilie  pas- 
sage relating  to  Sir  Edmund-Berry's 
birth,  which  apparently  took  place  at 
ScUinge,  is  as  follows : — 


tt 


My  wife  was  delivered  of  another  son 
the  ^a*"  Decemb.  16'il,  between  3  and  4  of 


*  The  only  documents  in  Mr.  Davy's 
possession  in  which  Sir  Edmund  Uerry 
Godfrey's  name  occurs,  are  some  deeds 
dated  165H  relating  to  the  college  of 
Stoke,  in  which  *'  Edmund  Berry  Godfrey 
of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  gent."  was 
a  trustee  for  the  purpose  of  sale. 

t  A  pedigree  is  printed  in  Berry's 
Kentish  Genealogies,  p.  647.  See  the 
Godfrey  epitaphs  at  Wye  in  Parsons's 
Kentish  Monuments,  p.  7  ;  and  those  at 
Sellinge,  p.  155. 


the  clock  in  the  morning,  betnc  Snnday  % 
who  was  christened  the  13*  Jul  being 
Sunday.  His  god&thers  were  mv  ooneiii 
John  Berrie,  Esq.  Captn.  of  the  F6ot 
Company  of  the  town  of  l^d,  who  was 
godfather  to  mr  sister  EiisabeUi,  at  the 
font,  and  godfather  to  me  at  my  biahoping 
or  confinnacion,  by  the  most  Rerd.  Aral- 
bishop  John  Whitgift  when  he  was  at 
Lidd,  who  lay  at  my  uncle  John  Berriea ; 
his  other  godUSsther  was  my  faithfaU  lofe- 
ing  friend,  and  my  neighbour  aomethne  in 
Gmbstreet,  Mr.  Edmnnd  Harrison^  the 
King's  embroiderer;  his  godmother  was 
Margaret  Shipley,  danghter  of  Mr.  John 
Shipley,  the  Prince  his  embroiderer,  whidi 
Margaret  was  then  sojonming  with  me  in 
my  house.  They  named  my  son  Edmnnd 
Berrie,  the  one's  name  and  the  other's 
christian  name." 

To  this  Thomas  a  monument  benr- 
ing  the  following  inscription  was 
erected  in  the  church  of  S^Iinge. 

**  Here  lies  the  body  of  Thomas  Ood- 
FRBY,  of  Hoddiford,  in  this  pariah,  esq. 
who  had  to  his  first  wife,  Margaret  tlie 
daughter  of  William  Lambard  of  Gren- 
wich,  esquire,  by  whom  he  liad  iasne  two 
sonns  ;  and  to  his  second  wife,  Sarah  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Isles,  of  Hammer- 
smith, esquire,  with  whom  he  lived  in 
wedlock  above  53  yean,  and  by  her  had 
issue  12  sonns  and  4  danghters.  He  was 
a  gpreat  lover  of  learning  and  all  ingenuity, 
which  he  shewed  in  the  generous  eduea« 
tion  of  his  children.  He  served  his  gene- 
ration eminently  and  faithfully  in  sereial 
capacities ;  with  christian  courage  be 
overcame  many  infirmities  of  his  life. 
Having  lived  beloved  47  years  in  this  pa- 
rish, he  died  lamented  the  10th  day  of 
October,  I6G4,  being  in  the  79th  year  of 
his  age,  to  whose  memory  his  sorrowlU 
widow  erected  this  monument  of  her  last- 
ing affection." 

The  same  parties  are  commemonited 
in  a  monument  still  renuuning  in  the 
cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey  (east 
wall),  erected  in  1640  on  the  death  of 
one  of  Sir  £dnmnd*s  brothers,  who 
died  when  a  scholar  at  Westminster. 
Tlie  terms  of  the  epitaph  are  extra- 
ordinary. The  youth  is  described  as  the 
thirteenth  son  and  fifteenth  child  of  his 
father,  the  eleventh  son  and  thirteenth 
child  of  his  mother ;  it  is  added  that 
he  was  the  first  his  mother  Buckled,^ 

X  This  important  ftct  is  also  dnlj 
chronicled  in  the  father's  diary,  whers 
the  passages  relating  to  his  son  Edward 

are  as  follow : 
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and  that,  aUiongh  hit  in^ng  laiUd/or 
more  than  three  geare,  yet  he  proved  k 
boj  of  excellent  digpoution,  of  the 
beat  promise  and  kbilitjes,  the  leader 
and  the  boaat  of  the  fltUi  form  at 
WeBtminster  whilst  the  famons  Rich- 
ard Busbj  was  head-master.  He  died 
on  the  8tb  June  1640,  in  the  12th 
jear  of  hia  age.  In  the  margioe  of  the 
tablet  all  the  children  of  his  parents  ara 
enumerated,  and  a  cross  is  made  against 
■Qcb  of  the  sons  as  were  elected  King's 
Scholars  at  Westminster.  Thej  wera 
fire  m  aiunber,  Kichard,  John,  Ed- 
mund-Bacij,  l^omas,  Edward. 

"  P.  H.  S.  Bdvabdi  Gooru'T,  qnl 
utri  mo  ThoBS  Oodtnj  de  Hodiford  in 
Sellinge  in  Agro  CutUno  an  filiui  erat 
I3",  proles  »ero  15*,  maliiuitem  ll"  at 
I3'i  qaemprimDmeilS;  oatii  mater  lac^ 
tabat,  qni  licet  plm  trlenoio  bcitebat  fcelid 
taraen  evuit  ingenio,  poer  oMmK  nwi  et 
indolU :  dni  et  deem  5ie.  Claasla  kyu 
Schobe. 

Obijt8»dieJ.mu    l„„t-12.. 

Aano  Hint.  1640°    | 
HoDoratiss'  reTerendiu^'  in  Xp'o  patre 
Joh'e  D'no  Episc:  Lincoln:  Decano, 

Ri,  Bust;  srcbididMColo. 

On  the  dexter  side  are  placed  the 
names  of  his  father's  two  children  by 
bis  first  wife,  under  the  name  of  their 
mother, 

Mahoaketa  Lahbasd.  Lmnbardaa 
Thomas.  Ecce  posseaaio  JehoTB  sunt 
fitij,  mercCB  eatfruclUB  ventris.   Paal.  137. 
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On  the  ■inist«r  ude  are  the  children 
of  the  second  marriage, 

Sasab  Ilbb.  Filii  gemim= .  Filios — . 
Jona.  Thomas. —  Fetnii  -f-Ric'vi. 
+Joh'es.  -|-Edd'vs  BeiTT.  Elisa. 
Michael.  4'"">°i"-  -j-Eddrrs— . 
Calherina.     Benjamin.    Sarah. 

— Sabaotat  mortaos 

4-Adnotit  electoa  in  Regioa  Alomnos. 

Ac  the  head  of  the  moaumcnt  are 
three  shields. 

The  centrnl  Bbield  :  Quarterly,  1  and  4 
Sable,  a  chevron  between  three  pelicau'a 
beads  erased  TDloing  themselves  or,  a 
crescent  for  difference ;  2.  Ainre,  a  fess 
or  between  three  cross -crosalels  fitcbte 
orgeot ;  3.  a  fesa  between  Lhree  eseaUops. 
Crest,  a  pelican's  head  erased,  vulniog  it- 
self, or,  wresthed  about  the  neck  proper. 
Motto,  Poil  »pmiu  palma. 

Second  shield.  GodfreT.impaliDg,  Gules, 
B  chief  TSire  between  three  lambs  passant 
argent,  Lambsrd.     Motto,  CAriilia  pili- 


flenra-de.lia 


,    lies 


Motto,    Rar. 


"  My  wire  was  delivered  of  anotherson, 
being  her  13th  child,  and  mj  lath,  her 
elevenlh  son,  and  my  13th,  the  16"  Jnlj 
1627  ;  being  Munday,  hetweene  8  and  9 
of  the  clock  in  the  night,  Hewaschriateoed 
tt  home  in  the  round  silver  hason,  aod 
named  Edward,  it  being  afoul  day,  in  the 
great  parlour  of  the  new  building  of  that 
which  was  Hatche's  house,  on  Tharsday 
Z6»  Julii.  His  godfathers  Sir  Edward 
Scott  of  Scott's  Hall,  Knt.  of  the  Bath,  and 
Edward  Chute  of  Bethenden,  Esq.  ;  the 
Lady  Mary  Heymao,  wife  of  Sir  Peter 
Heyman,  of  Sellinge,  Kut.  hia  godmother. 
This  child  my  wife  nursed,  being  the  first 
tbat  ever  shee  gave  suclc  unto,  being  her 
13tb  child. 

"  My  son  Edward  was  elected  a  King's 
schollar  into  Westminster  acholl.  into  the 
3*  pU<;^  in  May  1640,  and  died  there  the 
8°  Junn,  that  verrj  day  that  his  godfether 
Mr.  Chale  was  buried.  Ned  was  buried 
in  the  East  Cloister,  towards  the  upper 
end  of  it,  not  far  from  the  library  doore.'' 


'Hio  four  dflu-htcrs  wi-rf  nil  jnar- 

ried ;  Jane  to  Bavard  Harrison  \  Eli- 
zabeth to  tieorge  firidgea ;  Catharine 
to  John  Heames ;  Sana  to  Augoatlne 
Flukenett. 

Of  the  sons,  Benjamin,  the  yotmgeat, 
was  the  only  survivor  in  1696,  when  he 
repaired  the  monament  in  Weatminster 
cloisters,  and  added  a  aupplementar^ 
tablet  to  commemorate  his  brother  Sir 
Edmund-Berr^.  He  died  in  1704, 
aged  72;  having,  by  marriage  with 
Mary,  daughter  and  beir  of  Baptist 
Piggot  eaquire,  become  possessed  of 
Norton  Court  in  Kent;  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  John,  who  died  in 
1737  without  issue.  Catharine  his 
sister  was  the  wife  of  Stephea  Lnsh- 
ington  esquire  of  Sittingboame,  and 
mother  of  Thomaa  Godfrey  Lushington 
esquire,  from  wham  descend  that  nu' 
merous  and  very  distinguished  family 
who  quarter  the  arms  of  Godfrey. 

There  were  two  other  brodiers  who 
married,  namely  Peter,  who  remained 
at  Ilodiford  (aee  hia  isane  in  Berry's 
pedigree),  and  Michael.  The  latter 
was  a  merchant  in  London,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Swithin, 
Coleman  Street.  His  widow  was  living 
at  Woodford,  where  he  had  a  conntry- 
housc,  in  1696 ;  having  the  year  be- 
fore lost  her  eldest  son,  Uicliael,  who 
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Sir  Edmund  Berry  Godfrey. 


CNot. 


was  also  a  person  of  some  note.  Being 
Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, he  went  over  to  transact  some 
business  with  King  William,  and,  whilst 
waiting  upon  his  Majesty  in  the  trenches 
before  Namur,  was  killed  by  a  shot 
firom  the  town.*  To  his  memory  the 
following  inscription  was  placed  m  St. 
Swithin*s  church : — 

"  P.  M.  S.  Near  this  Place  lies  interred 
the  Body  of  Michael  Godfrey,  Mer- 
chant, late  of  this  Parish,  son  of  Mr. 
Michael  Godfrey,  Merchant,  and  Ann 
Mary  his  Wife  ;  he  was  bom  the  22d  of 
February  1658;  being  elected  the  first 
Deputy  Govemour  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, he  went  to  Flanders  on  some  im- 
portant business  relating  to  the  Service 
of  his  Majesty,  where  attending  his  Royal 
Person,  then  encamped  before  Namure, 
he  was  slain  by  a  Cannon  Ball  from  the 
Works  of  the  Besieged,  July  17,  1695. 
He  died  a  Batchelor,  much  lamented  by 
all  his  Friends,  Relations,  and  Acquaint- 
ance, for  his  Integrity,  his  Knowledge, 
and  the  Sweetness  of  his  Manners :  His 
body  was  brought  over  and  lies  buried 
near  his  Father.  His  sorrowful  Mother 
caus'd  this  Monument  to  be  erected  to 
the  pious  Memory  of  her  beloved  Son. 

The  God  of  Battel  found  in  Foreigni  Parts 
The  Son  of  Hermes,  form'd  for  peaceful  Arts ; 
And  thought  it  lawful  Prize  to  take  his  Blood, 
Because  so  near  a  Warrior  King  he  stood." 

The  family  continued  to  flourish  in 
the  city  of  London  ;  for  Peter  Grodfrey 
esquire,  brother  of  Michael,  was  one 
of  Its  four  Members  in  the  Parliaments 
of  1715  and  1722,  and  died  in  that  ca- 
pacity in  November  1724. 

To  return  to  Sir  Kdmund  Berry 
Godfrey,  the  memorial  which  his  bro- 
ther Benjamin  added  to  the  monument 
at  Westminster  abbey  in  1696  is  in  the 
following  words : — 

*  "The  enemy  did  not  throw  many 
bombs,  but  they  fir'd  incessantly  into  the 
trenches  with  five  or  six  pieces  of  cannon, 
which  kill'd  several  persons  about  his 
Majesty ;  particnkrly  Mr.  Godfrey,  De- 
puty-Governor of  the  Bank  of  England, 
who,  being  come  into  the  camp  to  wait  on 
the  King  about  money  for  the  payment  of 
the  army,  had  the  curiosity  to  see  this  at- 
tack ;  and  sought  his  death,  where  he 
should  only  have  minded  his  profit.'' 
Kennett's  Complete  History  of  England, 
iii.  689.  In  the  Index  Mr.  Godfrey  is 
incorrectly  styled  brother  to  Sir  Edmund, 
instead  of  nephew. 
5 


Edmundus  Bbmlt  OoDr&BT,  eqoMtri 
dignitate  ob  merita  ana  in  Ragem  et  Pta« 
triam  omatns,  Jnstitiarii  monere  singa- 
lari  fide  et  diligentia  funistiis,  demmn  ab 
oculis  suomm  ereptus,  iv.  idns  Octobria 
MDCLXXYiii.  Post  quintom  diem  reper- 
tus  est  morte  affectoa  nefuria  et  atrod  t 
csetera  Historia  loqoetnr. 

Hoc  monumentum  vetustate  attritom 
reparavit,  addito  fratris  Edmnndi  eIogio« 
Benjaminns  ex  filiis  Thorns  Godfrey  pro- 
dicti  natu  minimus  et  nunc  solos  mper- 
stes,  iv.  nonas  Aprilis  m dcxcti. 

In  this  inscription  we  find  tlie  fiict 
of  the  murder  solemnly  re-affirmed  bj 
a  member  of  the  family  after  the  lapfle 
of  eighteen  years.  Such  was  the  h^^fat 
of  party  misrepresentation  at  the  timei 
however,  that  people  did  not  know 
what  to  believe  or  disbelieve.  Sir 
John  Bramston  says, 

"  This  gentleman  was  found  dead  in  die 
feilds,  and  sayd  to  be  murthered  in  So- 
merset House  (then  and  now  the  Queen's 
jointure  house),  carried  into  the  feilds« 
and  left  there.  How  he  came  by  his  death 
is  mistical  still,  tho'  three  men  have  bum 
tryed  for  the  murther,  and  hanged,  Greeat 
Berrie,  and  HiU."  f 

Peter  Le  Neve  entertains  similsr 
doubts : 

"Sir  Edmund  bury  Godfrey  of  St. 
Martin's  in  the  feilds,  knighted  at  Whifea- 
hall.  .  .  .  Sept.  1666.  He  was  a  jnatSoe 
of  the  peace,  and  took  the  depcaitioDS  of 
Doctor  Oats,  presently  after  whieh  he 
either  cutt  his  own  throat,  or  was  mar* 
dred  by  the  papists  in  the  year  (4  October) 
1 678.  See  the  historys  of  that  year.  Thb 
is  certain,  he  was  a  melancholy  man."  % 

We  have  now  collected  several  anec- 
dotes of  the  personal  history  of  Sir 
Edmund  Berry  Grodfrey:  he  was  edu- 
cated at  Westminster  school;  he  was 
active  in  withstanding  the  rsTSges  of 
the  Plague,  and  the  King  presented  him 
with  a  silver  goblet ;  he  again  distin* 
guished  himself  on  occasi(m  of  the 
Great  Fire,  and  the  Kins  oonfefred 
upon  him  the  order  of  Knighthood:  bat 
in  1678  **  he  was  a  melancholy  man." 
We  have  found  one  further  incident  of 
his  history.  In  1 669,  three  years  after 
his  knighthood,  he  fell  into  disfsTonr 
with  the  King,  and  declared  lus  denre 
to  "  suffer  in  the  cause  of  the  people." 

t  Autobiography  of  Sir  John  B^finitoiit 
printed  for  the  Camden  Society. 

:  Knighu  by  Peter  Le  Neve,  MS.  In 
Brit.  Museum. 
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If  such  were  his  feelings  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days,  it  may  account  for 
his  being  a  disappointed  and  '*  melan- 
choly man."  In  any  case,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  subsequent  fate,  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  Pepys's  Diary  is 
remarkable.  It  informs  us  further, 
that  he  combined  the  private  business 
of  a  merchant  in  firewood  with  his 
public  duties  as  a  magistrate  : — 

"  May  26, 1669.  One  Sir  Edmund  Bury 
Godfrey,  a  woodmooger  and  justice  of 
peace  in  Westminster,  having  two  days 
since  arrested  Sir  Alexander  Frazer  fur 
about  30/.  in  tiring,  the  bailiffs  were  ap- 
prehended, committed  to  the  porter's  lodge, 
and  there,  by  the  King's  command,  Uie 
last  night  severely  whipped,  from  which 
the  justice  himself  very  hardly  escaped 
(to  such  an  unusual  degree  wos  the  King 
moved  therein).  But  he  lies  now  in  the 
0  lodge,  justifying  his  act,  as  grounded  upon 
the  opinion  of  several  of  the  judges,  and 
among  others  my  Lord  Chief  Justice; 
which  makes  the  King  very  angry  with 
the  Chief  Justice,  as  they  say,  and  the 
justice  do  lie  and  justify  his  act,  and  9ay9 
he  will  tuffer  in  the  cause  for  the  people^ 
and  do  refuse  to  receive  almost  any  nutri- 
ment. The  effects  of  it  may  be  bad  to  the 
Court." 

We  shall  conclude  with  an  apmi- 
rently  unprejudiced  account  of  Sir 
Edmund  Bury  Godfrey's  murder, 
written  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence, 
and  contained  in  two  letters*  from 
Mr.  William  Griffith  "to  Mr.  Beni. 
Colinge  at  Mrs.  Salt's  house  at  Wil- 
lington,  to  be  lefl  with  the  post-mas- 
ter at  Derby." 

"  Whitehall,  17  Oct.  1678. 
"  Sir  Edmund  Godfrey  hath  been  miss- 
ing ever  since  Saturday  (12  Oct.)  morning 
last,  and  tho'  he  appointed  to  dine  at  home, 
hath  never  been  Fieard  of  since,  either  by 
his  relations  or  his  family.  Great  jealousy 
is  had  of  his  being  made  away  by  the 
Papists,  he  having  taken  Gates's  first  ex- 
amination, and  been  very  active  since  in 
prosecuting  the  discovery.  The  Privy 
Council  have  been  very  busy  both  yester- 
day and  this  day  in  examinations,  and 
making  search  to  find  him,  living  or  dead, 
but  without  any  effect  hitherto. 

"  Whitehall,  19  Oct,  1678. 
"  Sir, — In  mine  to  you  by  last  Thursday's 
post  I  inclose,  together  with  the  Gazette, 

*  MS.  Addit.  (Brit.  Mus.)  4292,  tran- 
scribed  by  Dr.  Birch  from  Bishop  Gibson^s 
MSS.  at  Lambeth,  voL  if.  No.  30. 
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one  from  your  brother,t  and  gave  you 
notice  of  the  miss  here  was  of  Sir  Edmund 
Godfrey,  and  the  jealousy  thereupon.  Bat 
last  night,  after  I  had  sent,  we  had  news 
of  the  corps  being  found  among  bushes 
and  briars  in  a  dry  ditch,  far  out  of  the 
road  way  between  Primrose  Hill  and  St. 
John's  Wood,  with  his  own  sword  thrust 
thro*  him,  which  was  done  by  the  bloody 
murtherers  to  raise  a  suspicion  of  bit 
having  made  away  with  himself.  But 
upon  full  inquiry  yesterday,  both  by  the 
coroner*s  inquest,  and  some  of  his  own 
friends,  (among  whom  Serjeant  Ramsey  X 
was  very  instrumental)  a  verdict  is  foimd 
of  his  having  been  feloniously  murdered 
by  some  unknown  persons,  and  those  no 
common  highwaymen  or  cutpurses,  he 
having  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money 
both  gold  and  silver  found  about  him  in 
his  pockets,  as  also  his  watch,  and  rings 
on  his  fingers  ;  but  no  papers,  it  is  said, 
of  any  sort,  tho'  he  seldom  went  without 
some  of  great  concern  about  him.  He  ap- 
pears upon  search  to  have  been  strangled, 
and  that  with  some  other  violence  first, 
having  some  bruises  of  the  breast  and 
head,  the  blood  all  settled  in  bis  face; 
which  you  may  remember  was  alway  pa- 
lish, or  rather  sallow.  The  impression  of 
the  cord  about  his  neck  was  also  very  evi- 
dent, and  a  cross  broad  wound  in  hii 
breast ;  besides  that  his  own  sword  waa 
in,  which  was  not  at  all  bloody,  nor  ttntj 
say  his  shirt  neither.  So  that  it  is  ra« 
tionaliy  supposed,  that  after  be  had  been 
strangled,  somewhere  privately,  here  about 
town,  they  carried  him  out  in  the  night, 
and  thrust  his  sword  thro'  him  after  he 
was  cold,  hoping  he  might  not  be  found 
in  that  by  place  till  after  putrefaction  bad 
taken  away  all  marks  of  any  other  vio- 
lent death  than  what  his  own  sword,  being 
found  with  him,  should  by  his  own  hand 
seem  to  have  occasioned.  The  bars  thro' 
the  grounds  to  the  place  where  they 
plunged  him  were  likevrise  forced,  and  the 
tracks,  it  was  first  thought,  of  a  coach, 
but  upon  better  examination  found  by 
Serjeant  Ramsey  to  be  only  those  of  a 
cart,  were  fresh  ;  the  ovmers  of  the  ground 
and  neighbours  know  of  none  hath  been 
there  since  hay  time,  and  hay  also  was 
found  strewed  upon  the  grass,  with  which 
they  had  either  fed  the  cart-horse,  or  hid 
his  body  in  carrying  it  thither.  No  firtber 
discovery  is  yet  made,  and  it  is  too  much 
to  be  feared  that  thro'  the  sworn  con- 
spiracy of  the  murderers  (if  not  the  merit 
of  heaven  they  hope  for  too  to  boot)  it 
will  not  be  very  sudden,  bnt  must  be  left 

f  Richard  Colinge,  esq. 
X  Seijeant-at-Arms  to  the  Lord  IVet* 
iurer  the  Eari  of  Derby. 
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to  time  and  the  all-searohiDg  eye  of  Pro- 
vidence to  bring  to  light.  All  men  are 
much  concerned  thereat,  the  public  having 
lost  an  active  magistrate,  the  parish  a  good 
parishioner,  his  acquaintance  a  good  friend, 
and,  among  them,  your  brother  is  not  a 
little  troubled.  I  can  write  nothing  further 
of  this  sad  story,  but  that  the  first  dis- 
covery is  said  to  have  been  by  a  butcher's 
dog  ranging  thereabout,  his  master  going 
to  buy  an  hog,  or  some  other  cattle,  at  a 
farm-house  that  way." 

The  house  which  Sir  Kdinund  Berry 
Godfrey  occupied  (perhaps  built)  is 
still  sttinding,  at  the  end  of  Northum- 
berland Street  in  the  Strand.  It  then 
overlooked  his  wood-wharf,  and  in  the 
same  place  the  family  of  Wood  have 
in  late  years  conducted  a  large  busi- 
ness as  coal-merchants.  It  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Metropolitan  Police. 

We  believe  that  the  parish  of  St. 


Martinis  in  the  Fields  still  posaesies  s 
picture  of  this  memorable  person,  pre- 
sented to  them  in  1678,  by  Alexander 
Geekie  senior.  Malcolm  describes  it 
as  "a  very  dark  picture,  not  badly 
painted, — but  discontented  wretched 
features."  Uo  adds  that  the  same  Mr. 
Geekie  gave  tlie  parish  two  frames  di- 
vided into  four  glazed  compartmentfl, 
each  containing  paintings  representing 
cruelties  inllieted  on  tne  rrotestants 
by  Koman  Catholics. 

Medals  were  struck  at  the  time,  in 
which  the  head  of  Sir  Edmund  Grod- 
frey  was  represented  between  two 
hands,  which  are  performing  the  mur- 
derous act  of  his  strangulation.  We 
have  seen  one  of  these  eonverted  into 
a  tobacco-stopuer,  like  the  medal  of 
Dr.  Sacheverell,  which  is  engraved  in 
our  Magazine  for  Jan.  1828. 


OBSERVATIONS  OF  CHARLES  EARL  OF  DORSET. 

CHARLES  SACKVILLE,  sixth  Earl  of  Dorset,  the  patron  of  Dryden> 
Waller,  Wycherley,  and  Butler,  celebrated  by  Pope  in  a  well-known  poetical 
epitaph,  and  by  rrior  in  a  very  elaborate  eulogy  which  forms  part  of  the 
Dedication  of  his  own  Poems'to  the  EarFs  sou  the  tirst  Duke  of  Dorset,  is  a 
person  now  perhaps  little  known  except  by  name.  Ample  memoirs  of  him, 
nowevcr,  may  be  found  in  the  Biographia  Britannicn,  and  in  Collinses  quarto 
Baronage  of  1727;  and  more  or  less  in  subsequent  biographical  works.  Hit 
poeticalpieccs  are  included  in  the  larce  collections. 

Collins  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Bishop  Burnet,  that  "llic  sprightlineis 
of  his  wit,  and  a  most  exceeding  good-nature,  recfnnmended  him  very  early  to 
the  intimacy  of  King  Charles  II.  and  those  of  the  greatest  eminency  in  the 
court ;  but  his  mind  being  rather  turned  to  books  and  conversation  than  to 
what  mi>re  immediately  concerned  the  pu])lick  business  he  totally  declined  it, 
tho*  the  King  courted  him  lor  a  favourite." 

Whilst  his  father  was  still  living,  he  was  in  1G75  created  Earl  of  Middlesex, 
having  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  liis  maternal  uncle  Lionel  the  second  Earl  of 
the  family  of  Cranfield;  and  in  1677  be  succeeded  as  Earl  of  Dorset.  Hit 
political  principles  were  proved  by  his  taking  part  with  the  Seven  Bishope, 
and  by  his  assisting  to  l)ring  in  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  was  appointed  Lord 
Chambcrluin  to  the  new  King  and  Queen,  and  in  1691  elected  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter.     He  died  on  the  29th  Jan.  1705-6. 

Respecting  his  intellectual  character,  the  following  passage  of  Prior*s  eologj 
may  be  ({uoted : — 

**  Such  were  the  natural  faculties  and  strength  of  his  mind,  that  he  had 
occasion  to  borrow  very  little  from  education ;  and  he  owe<l  those  advantage! 
to  his  own  good  parts  which  others  ac({uire  by  study  and  imitation.  His  wit 
was  abundant,  noble,  bold  :  wit  in  most  writers  is  like  a  fountain  in  a  garden, 
suppIyM  by  several  streams  brought  thro*  artful  pipes,  and  playing  sometimes 
agreeably :  but  the  Earl  of  Dorset*s  wiis  a  source  rising  from  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  which  forced  its  own  way,  and,  with  inexhaustible  supplies,  delighted 
and  inriched  the  country  thro*  which  it  passed.  This  extraordmary  genius  was 
accompany *d  with  so  true  a  judgement  m  all  parts  of  fine  learning,  tiiat  what- 
ever subject  was  before  him  he  discoursed  as  properly  of  it,  as  if  the  peculiv 
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bent  of  hiB  study  had  been  applj*d  that  way ;  and  he  perfected  this  judgonenl 
by  reading  and  digesting  the  best  atdhors" 

This  brings  us  to  the  occasion  of  our  presenting  these  few  particulars  to  Our 
readers.  Mt.  Hunter,  in  his  "  New  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare/*  has  pointed 
out  the  existence  in  the  Harleian  collection  at  the  British  Museum,  of  a  volumi 
^*  which  contains  much  of  the  private  thoughts  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  as  well  iu 
many  passages  extracted  by  him  fh)m  the  authors  whom  he  read."  He  addst 
^*  that  it  has  attracted  no  attention,  perhaps  on  account  of  its  standing  ill  tha 
Catalogue  without  any  intimation  of  the  eminent  person  whose  book  it  was.** 

The  volume  is  a  very  large  and  ponderous  folio,  only  jNurtly  filled.  lU 
contents  are  chiefly  extracts  made  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  a  commoti-plM6 
book,  with  a  wide  margin  left  to  mark  the  subjects.  To  each  passage  is  aOded 
a  reference  to  the  original,  and  they  intimate  the  course  of  nis  reading,  not 
only  through  the  works  of  Cicero,  Plutarch,  LivY)  Procopius,  Dion  Caniafi 
and  other  classic  authors,  but  in  those  of  Sir  William  Temple,  Hobbs,  Har* 
rington,  Locke  (on  Grovernment),  and  many  works  of  European  and  English 
history. 

Interspersed  with  these  extracts  are  several  ori^al  observations,  which  tiie 
writer  has  stamped  as  his  own  by  adding  the  mitials  C.  D.  The  whole  of 
these  we  shall  now  proceed  to  extract.*  The  titles  are  those  given  by  tha 
author  himself  in  his  margin.  There  is  a  date  added  to  the  paragraph  headod 
*'  Opinion,"  showing  that  the  book  was  written  in  and  about  tne  year  1683. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  remarks  are  political,  and  show  now  fully  thi 
writer*s  thoughts  were  directed  to  politics,  even  whilst  he  took  no  prominent 
part  as  a  minister  or  statesman.  In  reliffion  it  is  to  be  fbared  he  was  not  more 
orthodox  or  devout  than  many  others  of  nis  noble  contemporaries. 


MAXIMS  OF  CHARLES  DUKE  OF   DOBSBT. 

[p.  8.]  PoLiTicxs. — How  comes  it 
to  passe  that  there  has  been  a  greater 
improvement  of  all  other  sciences  than 
that  of  policy  ?  there  being  fewer  good 
bookes  extant  treating  of  that  than 
of  any  other  subject.  The  reason 
seems  to  be,  thai  tlie  greatest  politi- 
tians  are  generally  made  by  buisnesse, 
wanting  other  letters. 

[p.  12.]  Florio.  — Tis  thought 
Michens,  painter  to  Kfing]  Jfames], 
drew  the  picture  of  Florio  which  we 
have.f 

[p.  14.]  TiRANNT. — No  government 
is  so  uneasy  to  live  under  as  a  tirannv 
subject  to  chang;  where  one  man  is 
great  to-day,  and  in  a  moment  that 
man  disgraced  and  his  enemy  put  in 
his  place.  We  know  what  to  doe  under 
a  tyranny  that  keeps  itself  to  settled 
rules  ;  we  know  what  to  doe,  what  to 
forbear,  wiiome  to  court,  and  whome 
to  avoi(l.  (This  remark  was  sitggestM 
by  the  perusal  of  Procopius.) 


a.  15.]  Spiarr. — There  is  g^eraUjr 
e  same  time  the  same  spirit  ran** 
ning  throuffh  many  parts  of  tne  world. 
A  spirit  of  learning  was  in  the  time  of 
Augustus.  Sometimes  a  long  spirit  of 
dulnesse  prevailes  everywhere,  as  it 
did  lately  for  near  800  yeares.  At 
other  times  a  spirit  of  sedition  and  re- 
bellion ;  as  towards  the  year  *48  the 
Turks  murdered  their  prince,  Sultan 
Ibrahim,  and  we  our  king,  Charles  the 
1st.  And  I  have  been  told  that  near 
the  same  time  Crimalhaa  murdered 
his  prince  in  the  kinsdom  of  Morocco. 
(This  was  suggested  by  reading  Ry- 
caut*s  Life  of  Ibrahim.) 

[p*  16.]  Opihion. — Foolish  kings 
are  satisfied  with  complements,  and 
afiraid  of  what  the  world  will  say  of 
them.  Wise  kings  doe  what  they 
think  is  for  their  solid  interest.  The 
French  king  never  minded  what  the 
world  would  say  of  him  when  he  quit- 
ted Luxembourg;  and  if  he  resicn 
Strasbourg  he  wul  as  little  regard  we 


*  Since  writing  the  above,  we  perceive  that  there  are  seferal  other  original  remarks 
of  Lord  Dorset  in  the  early  part  of  the  volume  not  signed  C.  D.  These  we  shall  add 
next  month. 

t  t.  e.  in  the  posseflsion  of  the  Dorset  fiamily.  Mr.  Hanter  (ubi  supra)  supposes 
that  this  picture  "  has  been  lost,  or  perhaps  regarded  as  representing  some  one  else, 
no  such  portrait  being  mentioned  in  any  modem  list  of  their  painllngs.''  Tbftre  If 
a  portrait  of  Florio  engraved  by  HoU  prefixed  to  his  Italian  Diotioaary. 
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opinions  of  men,  if  he  may  doe  his 
buisnesse  by  it.     June  16,  '82. 

\ib,'\  Trade. — The  merchants  are 
the  first  that  suffer  when  a  nation 
loses  its  honor  ;  and  the  first  that  get 
when  a  nation  increases  in  glory  ;  for 
we  scorn  the  base  tho'  we  get  by  *eni. 
The  French  could  never  get  their  trade 
well  settled  at  the  Port  till  '  73  when 
they  were  so  successful  every  where. 
(Rye.  Vit.  Maho.  p.  306.) 

[ift.]  Cruelty  or  Ignorance. — 
The  lesse  knowledg  there  is  among 
people  the  more  cruelty.  No  story s 
yeild  us  such  examples  of  inhnmanity 
as  the  historys  of  the  Welch  princes 
and  Scotch  kings,  where  they  mur- 
thered  almost  every  other  that  reignd. 

[lb.']  Government. — There  are  but 
few  will  contest  loni;  with  the  govern- 
ment  which  can  ruin  any  man  it  hati's, 
and  make  the  fortune  of  any  i)erson  it 
likes,  or  who  makes  it  his  buisnesse  to 
court  it. 

\ib.']  Power.  —  In  a  government 
long  used  to  liberty,  it  is  fatal  for  the 
prince  to  be  by  some  accident  (which 
may  happen)  master  of  an  extraordi- 
nary power,  for  the  temptation  which 
lies  up(m  one  to  invade,  and  the  jea- 
lousy which  is  with  the  other  to  defend, 
pro(iuce  often  such  convulsions  as 
nhake  the  whole  to  pieces. 

[p.  17.]  PunLicK  Good.  —  There 
are  two  sort  of  men  very  imfit  to  act 
in  affaires  of  state  for  the  people : 
those  that  have  been  disobliged  at 
court ;  and,  for  tlie  court,  those  that 
have  had  a  mark  set  upon  them  by  the 
people.  There  is  a  veine  of  passion 
running  through  all  their  actions  and 
couucells  very  destructive  to  the  pub- 
lick  good. 

\ib.']  Envt. — All  great  men  love 
that  vertue  in  others  which  they  ]>os- 
sesse  themselves ;  the  truely  valiant 
love  the  brave,  and  it  is  the  pretender 
that  is  detracting  and  envious. 

[?6.]  The  People. — 'Tis  a  very 
foolish  and  desperate  thing  for  any 
single  person  (though  his  i)r() vocations 
be  never  so  great)  to  set  himself  against 
the  people ;  for  there  is  hardly  any 
government  that  in  the  revolution  of 
a  little  time  does  not  come  to  stand  in 
need  either  of  the  hands  or  purses  of 
the  commons.  When  this  liapjKMis, 
those  bold  men  are  sure  to  be  made  a 
sacrifice  to  the  puhlic  necessity  by  such 
as   are   in   authority,  either   through 


fear  or  ambition  to  succeed  to  their 
dignity  s. 

[i^.j  Great  Men,  ob  Bdisnbsbb. — 
Most  of  the  men  in  great  imployments, 
and  most  courts,  have  a  race  of  people 
about  them  that  they  lauffh  at  and 
abuse,  who  are  their  standing  jeast. 
They  flatter  and  understand  no  more 
than  you  will  have  *em ;  are  spys  and 
informers  about  the  matters  of  loTe, 
and  know  all  the  little  tales  of  the 
town ;  please  a  great  man  by  flattering 
his  lordshippe  and  railins  at  his  enemy. 
These  generally  make  their  own  mar- 
kets well  enough,  and  are  as  proper  to 
doc  buisnesse  by  as  people  of  a  greater 
figure. 

[ibJ]  Informers,  or  Law. — A  go- 
vernment should  not  indul?  us  in  the 
humour  of  vexing  one  anouicr  bj  the 
severities  and  penalties  of  the  law ; 
for  such  proceeding  sets  up  spies  and 
informers  above  men  of  the  greatest 
vertue,  and  gives  ill  men  an  interest  in 
every  bodies  buisnesse. 

[p.  18.]  Mediation. — ^The  media- 
tion of  the  Pope  at  Nimmeguen  for  a 
general  peace,  provM  of  ill  consequence 
to  the  see  of  Kome ;  for  in  this  time 
of  peace  the  Pope  has  seen  the  buis- 
ness  of  the  regalia  questioned  and 
looked  into.  The  same  mediation  has 
been  fatal  to  us,  for  in  this  ill  peace 
the  French  king  has  seized  the  best 
part  of  Flanders.  *Tis  not  a  media- 
tion that  can  procure  a  good  peace, 
but  a  general  resolution  in  all  princes 
to  fall  upon  that  king  who  grows  dis- 

Eroportionably  great  above  his  neigh- 
ours. 

[/&.]  Parliaments. — A  man  would 
have  thought  that  the  great  cor- 
ruptions which  were  in  the  parlia- 
ments from  *40  to  the  year  *60,  should 
have  put  the  people  out  of  love  of  pwr- 
liaments;  but  it  could  not  be  done, 
they  still  crye<l  out  for  a  parliament-^ 
a  free  parliament.  (Suggested  by  read- 
ing IIusband*s  Collection.) 

\Jb.']  Irish  Massacre. — ^Thc  rebel- 
lion and  massacre  which  happened  in 
Ireland  drew  on  all  the  misfortunes 
which  hap|)ened  in  England ;  for  the 
noise  of  popery  would  have  had  but 
little  effect  with  the  people,  and  the 
vertue  of  the  king  would  have  brought 
every  one  to  his  side,  had  they  not 
seen,  by  what  was  done  in  Ireland,  that 
there  was  really  |xipery  to  be  feared; 
for  which  reason  the  parliament,  in  sll 
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their  remonstrances  and  declarations, 
still  set  out  in  the  most  dreadful  man- 
ner the  buisnesse  of  Ireland. 

[p.  19.]  Selp-deceit.  —  Men  doe 
as  industriously  contrive  fallacies  to 
deceive  themselves  (when  they  have  a 
mind  to  be  deceived)  as  tnej^  doe 
studdy  frauds  to  deceive  others.  See 
the  fallacious  ar^ments  with  which 
the  parliament  deceived  others  and 
themselves  when  thej  seized  the  mi- 
litia.    (Husb.  Coll.  p.  150.) 

[lb,']  Mixed  Monarchy  or  Ti- 
EANNT. — If  all  parts  of  the  govern- 
ment doe  not  resolve  to  act  their  parts 
with  justice  and  moderation,  if  the 
king  has  other  aiines  than  the  publick 
good  and  safety,  if  the  judges  can  be 
terrified  or  flattered  to  pervert  justice 
and  wrest  the  law,  then  is  a  mixed 
monarchy  the  greatest  tiranny  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  tiranny  established  by 
law.  We  are  bound  with  fetters  of 
our  owne  making.  A  tiranny  that 
governs  by  the  sword  has  no  friends 
but  men  of  the  sword ;  a  tiranny  by 
law  has  for  its  friends  all  that  are  rich, 
fearfull,  lazy,  that  know  the  law,  or 
get  by  it;  all  whose  livelyhood  de- 
pends upon  the  quiet  posture  of  the 
present  affaires ;  and  such  generally 
compose  the  influencing  part  of  the 
people.  Men  may  be  sayd  to  be  in- 
slavd  by  law,  or  their  own  consent, 
under  corrupt  or  degenerate  repub- 
licks,  such  as  was  the  Roman  common- 
wealth from  the  time  of  Cinna  till  the 
time  of  Julius  CaBsar,  and  Rome  suf- 
fered as  much  during  this  corruption 
as  in  the  time  of  the  12  Cajsars. 

lib.']  Priests,  their  violence. — 
From  the  pulpit  came  first  those  doc- 
trines which  made  the  government  of 
King  Charles  suspected ;  from  the 
pulpit  came  those  doctrines  of  which 
he  afterwards  frequently  complains, 
as  in  his  message  of  Apr.  22,  *42.  At 
first  tlie  priests  cryed  all  the  right  was 
with  the  king,  then  that  all  the  power 
was  in  the  people ;  thus  they  never 
strive  to  moderate  the  violence  of  that 
party  which  seenies  uppermost,  but 
are  rather  for  pushing  it  on  to  greater 
extrcaniities.     (Ilusb.  Coll.  p.  151.) 

[/Z».]  Belief. — Whither  a  wise  man 
should  believe  anything  which  may  be 
disbelievd? 

[i7>.]  Judges. — Judges  during  plea- 
sure make  law  depend  upon  their 
pleasure. 


[ibA  Tenbernessb. — Tender  as  the 
first  love  for  which  young  bosomes 
sigh. 

[ib,']  Christla^nitt. — In  any  of  the 
histories  which  remain  among  us,  we 
cannot  perceive  that  there  was  ever 
blood  shed  about  matters  purely  re- 
ligious till  the  times  of  Christianity. 

[li.]  Times,  or  the  People. — 
Peaceful  times  are  best  for  those  who 
desire  to  reap  pleasures  in  the  world ; 
but  disturbed  and  unquiet  times  are 
most  fit  for  those  who  desire  to  gather 
knowledg  and  experience.  When  un- 
quiet times  happen,  kings  (like  wise 
men  that  happen  to  have  a  suit  of  law) 
should  make  an  end  of  them  as  soon 
as  they  can ;  for  troubles  make  the 
people  inquisitive,  that  makes  them 
knowing,  and  when  they  have  know- 
ledg they  quickly  grow  hard  to  be 
governd. 

[ib.']  Ministers  of  State. — Those 
ministers  of  state  who  have  made 
themselves  odious  to  the  people,  must 
doe  something  popular  to  reconcile 
them  again  to  their  favour.  It  is  in- 
credible almost  to  imagine  how  soon 
the  people  forget  the  past  injuries  and 
oppressions  of  those  who  strive  to 
please  them  for  the  present.  Some 
ministers  think  the  best  way  of  getting 
out  of  bad  buisnesses  is  to  embroile 
the  afl?aires  of  their  princes ;  but  such 
doe  not  consider  that  the  more  things 
become  disturbed,  the  greater  necessity 
of  sacrificing  them  to  allay  the  fury 
of  the  people,  which  advice  is  sure  to 
be  given  by  those  that  are  in  proba- 
bility of  succeeding  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affaires. 

[ib.]  JVlixED  MoNARCHTS. — Mixed 
monarchies  are  under  more  convul- 
sions during  the  reigns  of  weak  princes 
than  tirannys. 

[ib.]  Sir  W(illiam)  D(uodalb)  ? 
— It  seemes  by  Mr.  Perceyes  letter  in 
Capt.  Chudleigh's  depositions  that  Sir 
W.  D.  was  concerned  in  the  buisnesse 
of  bringing  downe  the  army  upon  the 
parliament.     (Husb.  Coll.  p.  220.) 

[p.  20.]  Declarations. — 'Tis  a 
most  unsafe  thing  for  kings  by  decla- 
rations to  submitt  the  publick  affaires 
to  the  people,  especially  in  differences 
between  him  and  the  parliament.  He 
appeals  to  partial  judges,  ever  fond  of 
parliaments,  and  alwaies  jealous  of 
their  prince. 

[ib.j    Popular  Elections, — Kings 
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should  never  trouble  themselTes  in 
popular  elections,  since  whome  thej 
recommend  is  generally  suspected  by 
the  people.  They  may  with  more  ease 
strive  to  gaine  him  whome  the  people 
have  chosen. 

[i6.]  Spts. — If  the  government  must 
have  spys,  it  should  be  to  obserte  what 
men  doe,  not  what  they  say.  Of  the 
first  sort  all  wise  governments  have 
ever  had  plenty  in  pa^ ;  the  last  are 
entertained  onely  by  tirants  and  such 
as  rule  weakly.  There  is  seldom  any 
truth  to  be  had  from  spyes,  who  must 


rather  invettt  than  to  be  titotagiit  idtt- 

out  intelligence. 

[p.  21.]  TntAHirr.— ThelretfloiLiHtjr 
there  were  more  horrid  thlnn  doDe 
durinff  the  reign  of  the  t#elte  ubbhM, 
than  for  the  same  space  of  time  iii  tte 
worst  age  of  the  conunonwealth,  iBi  tint 
the  people  were  grown  more  corrttdl 
under  the  emperors  than  nfldei^  tta 
consuls ;  for  a  nation  that  is  not  cKUt* 
rupted  with  vice  and  efitoinacjr  eitt 
never  be  so  trod  under  as  they  wefe. 

(To  be  cofUnmeeLJ 


SEALS  OF  THOMAS  A  BECaST,  ARCHBISHOP  OF   CANTBRBURT,  AND  09  tbl  CHA#li 

OF  ST.  THOMAS  ON  LONDON  BRIDGE. 

{mth  a  Plate.) 


NEXT  to  sepulchral  effigies,  the 
most  interesting  memorials  of  our 
early  historical  characters  are  their 
seals.  Extending  for  many  centuries 
before  we  have  any  painted  portraits, 
the  seal  may  be  regarded  as  the  minia- 
ture where  the  sepulchral  effigy  is  the 
gallery  picture ;  and  in  cases  where 
there  is  no  sepulchral  e^gy  it  be- 
comes the  only  monument.  With  this 
consideration  we  have  thought  that  it 
would  interest  our  readers  to  have 
presented  to  them  the  Seal  of  Thomas 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  man  as 
remarkable  as  any  in  our  history, 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  the  English  Church. 

Canonized  afler  his  death,  and  be- 
coming one  of  the  most  popular  of  our 
English  saints,  Thomas  of  Canterbury 
was  continually  figured  in  antient 
times,  and  many  such  representations 
may  still  be  found ;  but  they  were 
always  modified  to  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  according  to  the  wont  of  the  old 
artists ;  and  we  may  safely  afiirm  that 
no  other  portraiture  of  him,  executed 
in  his  life-time,  is  now  extant,  save 
that  represented  in  the  accompanying 
engraving.  This  seal  would  be  en- 
graved on  his  first  elevation  to  the 
archbishoprick  in  1162.  Would  even 
any  modern  artist  be  contented  to  re- 
present him  in  such  simple  attire  ? 


When  Erasmus*  and  his  companiiMl 
Colet  were  shown  the  vestments  of  tlie 
sainted  Archbishop,  which  were  pm* 
served  in  the  sacristy  at  Ganterbinv 
until  the  Reformation,  they  were  strttOK 
with  their  want  of  splendour  in  oom* 
parison  with  those  of  more  recent  times : 
**  There  we  saw  the  pastMml  staff  of 
Saint  Thomas.  It  appeared  to  be  a 
cane  covered  with  silver  plate  i  it  was 
of  very  little  weight,  and  no  workman- 
ship; nor  stood  higher  than  to  Hm 
waist."  Such  is  his  staff  represented 
on  the  seal.  No  cross,  Uie  dlstinffuish- 
ing  emblem  of  the  arohieinsoopfu  dig* 
nity,  was  to  be  seen  ;  but  *^  a  pall  was 
shown,  which,  though  whdily  of  silk, 
was  of  a  coarse  textmre,  and  unadorned 
by  gold  or  jewels." 

We  need  not  enter  into  a  minute 
description  of  the  prelate's  oostome^ 
as  that  subject  is  now  generally  on* 
derstood  from  many  excellent  woria; 
but  we  will  transcribe  the  list  c^  sneh 
of  his  attire  as  were  preserved  in  "a 
great  round  ivory  cofrer,  rimmed  witk 
copper,"  according  to  an  inventotr 
which  is  printed  at  length  in  Darts 
Canterbury  Cathedral:-^ 

''  The  white  mitre,  with  orfreri  (or  gold 
fringes),  of  Saint  Thomas  the  Marl^,  la 
which  he  was  hnried. 

**  Item.  Another  white  adtre  of  the 
same,  which  he  used  on  ordinary  fiasts* 


*  A  new  translation  of  the  Colloquy  of  Erasmus  on  the  '*  Pilgrimages  to  Saint  liarf 
of  WalsiDgham  and  Saint  Thomas  of  Canterbury,"  bv  Mr.  J.  G.  Nidbots,  will  shd^f 
be  published.  ' 


1846.] 


aud  qfiht  Chaptl  pn  London  ffridge. 


"  Item.    Hit  (Iqvm,  sdaraed  with  three 

"Item.  His  landalg,  of  Inde  (purple 
Bilk),  embroidered  with  roacs,  beianti,  and 
creacents  of  gold,  with  etringB  of  block 
■amicE,  embroidered. 
"Item.  HUh.ir>hirt. 
"  Item.  Pnrt  of  his  coach  aud  girdle." 
It  was  verj  shortl j  afl«r  Archbishop 
Beckett's  death,  name!;  in  1176,  tliat 
the  erection  of  Loudon  Brid^  in 
stone,  is  ftupposed  to  h&ve  been  eom- 
menced.  In  its  centre,  as  was  cus- 
tomar;  on  bridoes,  achapel  was  erected, 
and  this  chapel  was  dedicated  to  Saint 
Thomas  the  Martvr.  Besides  the  ge- 
neral populnritj  of  tbe  new  saint,  there 
might  Ire  two  other  motives  for  this  : 
one,  that  he  was  a  Londoner  b;  birth;* 
aud  the  other,  that  here  the  citizens 
would  paj  their  last  tows  when  leaving 
their  homes  on  pilgrimage  to  Canter- 
burv. 
ITiis  chapel,  converted  into  a  dwell- 
;  house,  remained  upon  the  bridge 


houses, 

vaults  T 

Whilt 
lated 


was  removed  with  the  other 
the  year  I760.t  Its  lower 
e  again  disclosed  when  the 
I  finally  destroyed  in  1831. 
ras  still  existing  in  its  muti- 
;,  divided  into  floors,  &c. 
some  large  en^avings  were  made  by 
the  celebraten  Vertue,  which  profess 
to  exhibit  the  whole  structure  very 
completely  ;J  but  as  these  dmwings 
must  have  been  almost  wholly  resto- 
rations tiicyaro  of  comparatively  little 
value.  Ill  perspective  they  are  evi- 
dently incorrect,  and  in  the  idea  they 
¥'Te  of  scale  perfectly  monstrous.  Mr. 
homson,  in  bis  "Chronicles  of  London 


Bridge,"  has  attempted  to  deacribe  U)0 
amhitectural  feature^  of  the  chapel 
from  this  source :  mixing  up  some  f»a- 
ium-  iIl:i!  iiiij^'liL  luf  hiti;  allerations, 
and  otlu'i'?  ('udi  as  tbe  pinnacles  and 
cross  ol'the  lrout)j  ihut  still  inore  cer- 
tainly were  pictorial  imagination  a.  It 
is  sumcient  to  know  that  the  weit  wiui 
dow,  which  looked  upon  the  roadw&j 
of  the  bridge,  was  an  early-Englisn 
window  of  two  ligbta,  and  the  columns 
i-cmoiniug  in  the  interior  were  of  the 

We  conclude  with  two  remarkable 
anecdotes  of  the  Cliapel  in  ite  Utest 
condition  : — 

"  [n  Vertue's  plate  of  London-bridga 
chapel,  the  figure  mcasuriag  is  Dr.  Du- 
carel,  that  standing  is  Mr.  Samuel  Gale. 
The  house  over  tbe  chapel  belonged  t« 
Mr.  Baldrtin,  haberdasher,  who  was  bom 
there  ;  aad,  whan  at  ssTentT'Oae,  ha  was 
ordered  to  go  to  Cbislehurst  for  a  change 
of  air,  he  could  not  sleep  in  the  coaatry, 
for  want  of  tbe  noise  (tbe  roariog  and 
mibing  of  tho  tide  beuealh  tbe  bridga)  he 
had  been  always  used  to  liear."— Nicholi's 
Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  vi.  p.  40S. 

"  By  the  Murniag  Advertiser,  for  April 
36th,  179)4,  it  appears  that  Aldermen  Gill 
and  Wright  bad  beep  in  partnership  up- 
wards of  fifty  years  ;  and  that  Iheir  ahop 
Hood  on  the  centre  of  London  Bridge, 
and  their  warebouie  for  pajier  was  di- 
rectly unHer  it,  which  nas  a  cha^ieL   far 


diiii 


B  old  a 


and,  long  within  legal  njemorf,  tbes 

performed  every  sabbath  a 

Although   the   floor  was 


*  Another  chapel  was  dedicated  to  him,  erected  on  the  site  of  tbe  house  where  be 
was  born  io  Cheapside,  now  the  Mercers'  Chapel.  This  was  founded  by  Thomas,  the 
■on  of  Theobald  dc  Hellea  and  Agnes  Beckett  bis  wife,  the  archbishop's  sister:  and, 
being  made  depenileot  on  a  hospital  at  Acre,  in  the  Holy  Land,  was  geuerall;  called 
St.  Thomas  of  Aeon. 

t  London  Bridge,  nhen  covered  with  houses,  formed  a  town  of  itaelf,  or  "  a  little 
citie,"  as  John  Nordeo,  tbe  surveyor,  describes  it  In  the  tbiloning  curious  passage 
early  in  Che  17th  century  ; — "  II  is  adorned  with  sumptuous  buildings,  and  stalvlie  and 
beautifull  bouses  on  either  side,  inhabited  by  wealthy  citizens,  and  furnished  with  all 
manner  of  trades,  cumparable  io  it  selfe  to  a  little  citie,  whose  buildings  are  so 
artificially  contrived,  and  so  tirmly  combined,  as  it  seemelh  mote  than  an  ordinary 
streete,  for  it  is  as  one  conlinuall  vaute  or  roofe,  except  certaiue  vuyde  places  reserred 
from  buildings,  fur  tbe  retire  of  passengers  from  tbe  danger  of  Carres,  carts,  and  droves 
of  cattail  usually  passing  that  way.'' 

J  A  reduced  copy  of  one  of  these  views  may  be  seen  in  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
Sept.  1753, 

\  Some  observations  on  the  mode  of  construction  of  Old  London  Bridge,  as  dii- 
covered  in  tbe  years  1836  and  1S37,  were  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
by  Mr.  William  Knight,  F.S.A.  the  clerk  of  the  works  engaged  in  its  demolitioa,  and 
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Urceus,  hy  Hieronymus  AmaUheui. 


[Nor. 


that  not  the  least  damp  or  leak  ever  hap. 
pened,  and  the  paper  was  kept  as  safe  and 
dry  as  it  would  have  been  in  a  garret/' 

In  the  London  Chronicle  of  Aug. 
14,  1760,  it  is  stated  that  "in  pulling 
down  the  house  called  the  Chapel- 
house,  on  London  Bridge,  there  has 
been  found  this  week  a  very  antique 
marble  font,  &c.  curiously  engraved, 
and  several  ancient  coins,  &c.  The 
stones  used  in  the  building  of  this 
structure  were  so  strongly  cemented 
with  different  kinds  of  mortar,  and 
strong  iron  clamps,  that  the  workmen 
found  a  most  difficult  task  in  the  de- 
molition of  it,  which  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted." 


To  return  to  the  Seal,  wliidi,  h 
well  as  that  of  the  Archbishop,  is  now 
engraved  for  the  first  time.  It  repre- 
sents, it  will  be  seen,  an  arch  or  the 
bridge,  with  a  boat  passing  under. 
Above  sits  the  saint,  his  right  hmnd 
extended  in  the  act  of  benedictioDi 
and  a  cross,  the  emblem  of  his  supreme 
dignity,  in  his  left.  The  form  of  hit 
mitre  differs  from  that  on  his  own  seal, 
principally  from  its  beinff  seen  in  the 
contrary  point  of  view.  It  is  still  low 
and  simple,  and  together  with  the  stjle 
of  the  architecture,  and  the  characten 
of  the  legend,  shows  that  the  seal  was 
probably  engraved  during  the  first  half- 
century,  at  most,  succee£ng  his  death. 


Mr.  Urban, — As  your  curious  readers  are  not  all  in  possession  of  the  works 
of  Hieronymus  Auialtlieus,  an  elegant  Latin  poet,  characterized  bj  Muretua 
as  "  onmium  qui  hodie  vivunt  Italorum  praestantissimum  esse  poetamy**  I 
transmit  to  you,  for  insertion  in  your  classical  Magazine,  a  copj  of  Amaltheu8*s 
**  Urceus,"  the  archetype  whence  Fawkes  has  formed  his  drinking  song  of  Tobj 
Fhilpott,  "  Dear  Tom,  this  brown  Jug,'*  &c. — See  Ritson's  Songs,  voL  ii.  ed.  2. 

Yours,  &c.  VjJius. 

URCEUS. 

Flenus  Folerni  quem  videtis  Urceus, 

Olim  fuit  Gubertus  ille  Noricus, 

Qui  ceteris  bibacior  potoribus  * 

Falmam  ferebat  semper  inter  ebrios. 

Is  aestuente  sole  sub  Canicul4, 

Dum  mcntc  laetil,  dum  solutus  omnibus 

Curis  vetusto  proluebat  se  mero, 

Quo  dulcius,  fragrantius,  potentius 

Cretac  feraces  non  tulorc  pompini, 

Clausis  repcnte  faucium  meatibus, 

£t  spiritu  in  praecordiis  coercito, 

Dictaeo  obivit  dolio  tumentior. 

Cujus  cadaver  saturo  obesius  sue 

Cum  molle  tandem  putruisset  in  lutum, 

Rot4  peritus  artifex  volubili 

Eflinxit,  hunc  et  expolivit  Urceum, 

Tuo,  Lyaee,  dedicatnm  nectari. 


printed  with  three  plates  in  the  23d  volume  of  the  ArchBolofpa.  They  an  also 
printed  in  our  Magazine  for  April  1830,  p.  294.  See  also  further  commanicatioiis 
from  the  same  writer,  with  a  view  of  the  Bridge  during  its  demolition,  in  oar  Mtgaiiaa 
for  March  1832,  where  at  p.  203  are  described  the  broken  architectaral  fngmenla 
found  in  the  remaining  vault  of  the  Chapel ;  and  subsequently  in  Aogost,  p.  98,  the 
supposed  discovery  of  the  bones  of  Peter  of  Colechurch,  the  original  architecC.— Wis 
scarcely  know  whether  it  is  worth  adding  that  the  jaw*  bone  of  this  skdeton  was 
daring  the  present  summer  in  a  sale  of  the  antiquities  collected  by  John  NawmaOt 
F.S.A.  of  Southwark. 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Popular  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of 
Towns,  ^c.    By  W.  Kebbell,  M.D. 

THE  author  of  this  treatise  is  Fhy- 
slcian  to  the  Brighton  Dispensary,  and 
his  work  is  composed  of  four  lectures 
he  read  at  the  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institute  of  that  town  during  the  last 
winter.  The  reason,  he  sajs,  which 
induced  him  to  bring  this  subject 
under  the  notice  of  the  public  at 
Brighton,  and  afterwards  to  comply 
with  the  request  of  his  friends  to  print 
the  lectures,  was  the  immense  sacrifice 
of  human  life  hy  certain  physical  cir' 
cumstances  in  towns,  admitting  a  com- 
plete or  partial  removal;  and  this 
sacrifice  tne  writer  computes  at  no 
less  than  51,000  lives  annually.  Ac- 
cording to  the  reports  of  the  Registrar- 
feneraJ,  there  is  scarcely  a  town  in  the 
ingdom  in  which,  during  the  last  three 
or /our  years,  there  has  not  been  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality from  typhus  and  other  con- 
tagious diseases.  This  is  more  espe- 
cially the  case  in  London,  Edinburgh, 
Glasj^ow,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester, 
and  other  manufacturing  towns.  Li- 
verpool, created  in  haste  by  commerce, 
is  one  of  the  unhealtbiest  towns  in 
England,  and  has  been  for  a  year  the 
hospital  and  cemetery  for  Ireland ;  in 
tlie  last  year  the  deaths  there  have 
more  than  doubled.  In  Glasgow,  the 
rate  of  mortality  has  increased  from 
1  in  39  to  1  in  26;  in  London,  the 
mortality  in  1847  has  been  considerably 
greater  than  at  any  previous  |>eriod 
since  the  commencement  of  registra- 
tion !  In  Eiij^Iand  and  Wales,  from 
e[)itleinic  diseases,  the  number  of 
<leaths  has  increased  diirins:  the  last 
two  years  twenty  [>er  cent,  and  nearly 
doubled  itself  in  many  towns  in  Eng- 
land (see.  p.  9).  Now  the  amount  of 
disease  and  death  in  towius  is  greatly  in 
excess  of  that  ofcotndry  districts.  The 
object  of  the  author  in  these  Lectures 
is  to  show  that  the  cause  of  this  excess 
of  mortality  is  impurity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  defective  ventilation  of  the 
interiors  of  the  houses ;  and  the  class 
of  diseases  generated  by  these  causes 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XAX. 


is,  in.  a  great  degree,  preventible  by 
liie  enforcement  of  proper  sanitary 
measures.    It  is  to  this  polluted  and 
pernicious  atmosphere,  that  scrofidous 
disease  so  general  among  the  poor  may 
be    traced,  and  that  most  prevalent 
and  fatal  of  its  forms— consumption. 
"Children,"  says  Sir  James  Clarke, 
"  reared  in  workhouses  or  in  similar 
establishments     almost     all     become 
scrofulous,  and  this  more  from  the  con- 
^ned  and  impure  atmosphere  in  which 
they  live,  and  the  want  of  active  exer- 
cise, than  from  defective  nourishment.** 
More    than  twenty  of  every  hundred 
deaths  in  Brighton  are  caused  hy  con' 
sumption*    At  p.  29  is  a  very  curious 
and  interesting  table  of  the  sanitary 
state  of  the  population,  divided  into 
three  classes  of  the  community, — the 
gentry,   the   tradesmen,  and  the  la- 
bourers  and   mechanics, — exhibiting 
the  average  age  to  which  each  of  the 
three  respectively  reaches.  Letting  the 
letters  6.  T.  and  L.  stand  for  the  three 
classes, — in    Liverpool   it    would    be 
G.  35,  T.  22,  L.  15.  In  Bethnal  Green, 
G.  45,  T.  26,  L.  16.     In  Manchester, 
G.  32,  T.  20,  L.  17.     ti  Whitechapel 
union,  G.  45,  T.  27,  L.  22.     At  Bath, 
G.  55,  T.  37,  L.  25.     And  in  what- 
ever other   towns   and   districts  you 
pursue  your  inquiries,  the  same  results 
and  the  same  proportions  are  exhibited, 
viz.  that  the  average  life  of  the  la- 
bourer is  not  half  that  of  the  gentle- 
man ;  and  the  tradesman's  is  a  medium 
between   the   two.      In    the   country 
districts   the   proportions  are  altered 
considerably  in  favour  of  the  labourer, 
bein^  as  L.  35  to  G.  50 ;  but  the  dif- 
ferent  counties  vary  much  from  each 
other,  from  the  several  causes  of  soil, 
climate,  and  rate  of  wages.   The  author 

*  The  air  of  Brighton,  the  author  says, 
is  prejudicial  to  consumptive  people:  but 
he  does  not  give  us  the  reasons,  which  we 
should  have  liked  to  know.  Being  on  the 
full  exposure  of  the  southern  coast,  and 
mild  in  winter,  it  cannot  be  from  the  se- 
verity of  the  climate,  for  the  fig,  the  myrtle, 
and  the  hydrangea  will  live  there  and 
flourish  the  year  round. — Rbv. 

3S 
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considers  the  aggregate  expense  in- 
curred in  the  United  Kingdom  on  ac- 
count of  pre  ventible  sickness  and  a  high 
rate  of  mortality,  as  considerably  more 
than  we  pay  annually  for  taxes, — that 
is  to  say,  more  than  50,000,000/. 

Again,   this    habitually    unhealthy 
state  of  the  poor  population  produces 
deteriorated     physical    qualifications. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  manufacturing 
towns  are  far  inferior  in  size  and  ability 
to  labour  to  the  country  people.     In 
Spitalfields  and  Whitechapel  two  out 
of  every  three  of  the  candidates  for  ad- 
mission into  the  police  force  are  re- 
vised, as  found  defective  in  physical 
qualifications,   and   this  force  is   re- 
cruited from  the  open  districts  at  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  or  from  Nor- 
folk,   Suffolk,  and  other  agricultural 
counties.    Out  of  613  enlisted  into  the 
army,  all  of  whom  came  from  Birming- 
ham and    from    other    neighbouring 
towns,  only  238  were  approved  for 
service.     Of  recruits  sent  from  Liver- 
pool, 47  and  54  per  cent,  were  rejected 
as  unfit  afler  the  examination  of  the 
stafT-surceon.     This  enfeebled  state  of 
the  bodily  powers  acts  also  strongly 
in  depressing  and  benumbing  the  mind. 
"  One  of  the  most  melancholy  proofs  of 
this,"  says  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  **  is 
In  the  quiet  and  unresisting  manner  in 
which  they  succumb  to  the  wretchedness 
of  their  lot ;  they  make  no  effort  to  get 
into   haj)pier    circumstances.      Their 
dullncfss  and  apathy  indicate  an  equal 
degree  of  mental  as  of  physical  para- 
lysis."     Afler    mentioning  some   in- 
stances of  afflicting   destitution,   this 
able  and  humane  physician  says,  "The 
wretchedness  being  greater  than  hu- 
manity can  bear,  annihilates  the  mental 
faculties — the  faculties  distinctive  of 
the  human  being.     Yet  there  is  a  kind 
of  satisfaction  in  the  though t,yc»r  it  sets 
a  limit  to  the  capacity  of  suffering,  which 
would    otherwise    he    without  bound,'* 
Another  observation  of  the  same  per- 
son must  not  be  overlooked,  as  it  may 
tend  to  awaken  those  to  a  sense   of 
their  oum  danger^  who  would   not  be 
moved  by  the  sufferings  of  others.  "  It 
is   remarkable   that    the  districts  we 
have  been  speaking  of  (the  unhealthy 
districtjj  in  the  east  of  London),  are 
not  only  the  seats  of  disease,  but  the 
great  seats  of  crime.     I  mean  those 
places  are  the  haunts  and  abodes  of 
the  greatest  criminals;    so   that  the 


seats  of  the  most  terrible  diseases  and 
the  haunts  of  the  greatest  crimiiuJB  of 
the  country  are  identical.** 

"  The  worst  place,"  says  Dr.  South- 
wood  Smith,  "  I  know  in  the  parish  of 
Whitechapel,  is  the  place  where  the 
most  desperate  and  profligate  portion 
of  the  community  live.**  Afler  men- 
tioning other  baneful  effects  arising 
from  the  same  causes, — as  on  the  pa- 
rental infirmities  being  partaken^  by 
the  children,  both  in  body  and  minoy 
and  in  the  increased  number  of  orphan 
poor  from  the  early  death  of  parentis 
— the  author  finishes  his  most  mstruc- 
tive  chapter  with  words  which  we  shall 
quote,  under  the  hope  of  contributing 
our  humble  efforts  to  awaken  the  pub- 
lic to  the  sense  of  a  mighty  evil  spread- 
ing over  the  land, — a  daric  pestilenoey 
bodily  and  mental,  destroyinff  at  once 
the  health,  the  morals,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  the  greater  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. 

**  To  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  fore- 
going acrount  of  the  effects  of  sickncsst  it 
is  not  an  exaggeration  to  laj,  that  ita 
withering  influence  is  extended  to,  and 
entwined  around,  every  part  of  the  great 
fabric  of  human  society,  cramping  its  ac- 
tion, and  undermining  its  staUUtj.  It 
creates  an  enormous  expenditure  which 
might  otherwise  be  appropriated  to  the 
purchase  of  the  conveniences  and  neeea« 
saries  of  life,  or  appHed  to  other  vsefol 
purposes  or  means  of  improvemeat.  It 
substitutes  a  gay,  irritable,  passionate, 
reckless  population,  dangerous  to  the  in- 
ternal peace  and  prosperity  of  the  oonntrj, 
for  a  more  staid  and  experienced  one  whidi 
preserves  institutions,  and  is  steadilT  pro- 
gressive. It  depresses  the  physical  qoa- 
Hfications  of  the  popniadon,  therehj 
abridging  the  productive  powers  of  flie 
country,  and  undermining  the  very  means 
through  which,  in  a  great  measore,  we 
have  obtained  our  present  proad  poaUioa 
amongst  the  other  nations  of  the  worid. 
And,  lastly,  conjointly  with  deprcsdag  the 
physical  qualifications  of  the  popniadon, 
it  impairs  their  mental  powers,  thereby 
placing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  education 
and  moral  advancement,  alike  destroying 
and  abridging  their  social  and  domsstie 
happiness.*' 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  inquire 
if  those  evils  can  be  prevented  or  di- 
minished ;  and  he  reasons,  and  justlj, 
from  the  disappearance  of  pUu;ue8  and 
pestilences  in  modem  times  fiom  the 
towns  of  the  northern  and  western 
parts  of  Europe,  from  improred  venti- 
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lation  of  cities,  and  habits  of  cleanliness 
in  houses  and  in  dress,  and  from  a  bet- 
ter and  wholesomer  diet,  &c. ;  and  a 
most  striking  and  decisive  instance  is 
given  from  the  comparative  state  of 
the  navy  and  mercantile  ships  in  the 
days  of  Admiral  Hosier  in  1726  and 
of  Anson  in  1740,  and  of  the  present 

In  1779  the  proportioa  dying 
Id  1811  do. 

In  1830.6  do. 

The  same  improvement  is  also  to  be 
found  in  the  health  of  prisoners  in  the 
different  gaols,  from  purer  air  and  bet- 
ter food.  But,  though  something  has 
been  done,  it  has  been  chiefly  confined 
to  those  places  under  the  official  ob- 
servance and  provision  of  Government, 
as  in  the  army,  the  navy,  the  prisons, 
the  workhouses ;  but  the  general  com- 
munity is  still  to  be  lifted  up  from  its 
fatal  depresBion,  as  religion,  humanity, 
and  even  worldly  policy  demand.  The 
losses  by  unnecessary  sickness  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  on  Dr.  L.  Playfair*s 
estimate,  will  amount  to  1,000,000,  and 
in  the  United  Kingdom  to  1,700,500 
annually.  "If,"  says  Dr.  Guy,  "you 
find  it  difiOicult  to  realise  so  enormous 
a  waste  of  health  and  life,  you  have  only 
to  imagine  a  town  of  35,000  or  60,000 
inhabitants  annually  swept  away  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  above  those  who 
would  die  in  the  course  of  nature,  if 
sanitary  measures  were  in  universal 
operation.  To  form  a  vivid  idea  of 
the  amount  of  unnecessary  sickness  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  you  must  ima- 
gine that  in  a  city,  the  size  of  the  me- 
tropolis, every  man,  woman,  and  child 
it  contains,  is  the  subject  of  one  attack 
of  sickness  every  year^  over  and  above 
the  sickness  which  would  occur  in  the 
course  of  nature^  wider  a  wise  system  of 
preventive  measures.'''' 

Another  mode  of  illustrating  the 
dilFerence  in  the  degree  of  salubrity 
between  town  and  country  districts, 
is  to  compare  the  average  age  attained 
by  the  respective  populations  (see 
Tables,  p.  29).  The  average  age  at- 
tained by  the  labourer  in  Rutland  is 
38  years ;  that  of  the  labourer  of  Wilt- 
shire (the  county  of  the  loicest  wages) 
is  33  years.  Taking  the  latter  as  our 
standard  of  comparison,  the  lower  or- 
ders in  Liverpool  lose  18  years  of  life, 
in  Bethnal  Green  17  years,  in  Man- 
chester  16,   in  Bolton    Union    15,  in 


time.  We  cannot  afford  room  to  enter 
on  this  singularly  effective  portion  of 
the  argument,  but  we  shall  ^ve  one 
little  tabular  view  of  the  striking  im- 
provements attending  the  introduction 
of  preventive  and  sanitary  measures 
into  the  royal  navy,  as  given  by  Dr. 
Wilson : — 

was  1  in    8  of  the  employed. 
1  in  32  do. 

1  in  72  do. 

Leeds  14,  in  Derby  12,  in  White- 
chapel  Union  1 1,  in  the  Strand  Union 
9,  m  Bath  8,  and  in  Kensington  7 
years,  &c. 

The  author  attributes  this  excess  of 
mortality  in  towns  to  two  circumstances 
— atmospheric  impurity,  and  vice  and 
dissipation,  not  to  greater  poverty  or 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  for  it 
appears  from  Mr.  Chadwick^s  returns 
to  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society 
that  the  consumption  of  butcher^s  meat, 
among  the  factory  population,  was  no 
less  than  105  lbs.  each  person  annually, 
man,  woman,  and  child,  or  45011)8. 
yearly  for  a  family,  exclusive  of  bacon, 
pork,  fish,  and  poultry ;  while  in  rural 
districts,  to  our  knowledge,  the  labour- 
ing poor  seldom  taste  meat  (pork  is 
the  only  meat  J  more  than  once  a-week, 
if  so  often;  therefore  the  superior 
longevity  of  the  rural  districts  must 
be  found  in  greater  purity  of  air  and 
temperance  of  life.  To  twelve  bakers* 
shops,  in  a  portion  of  a  great  northern 
city,  there  were  found  no  less  than 
seventy-nine  gin-palaces !  "  In  the  con- 
test between  whiskey  and  education 
in  Scotland,"  says  Mr.  Sheriff  Alison, 
"education  has  been  entirely  over- 
thrown." 

To  shew  the  intimate  relation  sub- 
sistinc:  between  the  state  of  the  a/- 
mosphere  in  towns  and  the  rate  of 
sickness  and  amount  of  mortality,  com- 
pare three  towns, — 


Birmingliam 
Manchester 
Liverpool    . 


Deaths. 
1  in  917 
1  in  498 
1  in  407 


Now  the  relative  intensity  of  the 
operation  of  the  causes  of  atmospheric 
impurity  in  these  towns  corresponds  pre- 
cisely with  the  rate  (f  mortality  in  them, 
for  Liverpool  has  100,000  inhabitants  to 
the  s(iuare  mile,  Manchester  has  83,000, 
and   Birmingham    only   33,000.     The 
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cellar  population  of  Liyerpool  has  been 
estimated  at  20  per  cent.  In  Birming- 
ham there  are  no  cellar  residents,  and 
it  is  better  drained  and  ventilated. 
Another  very  important  fact  also  meets 
us  in  this  inquiry,  that,  though  the 
noxious  agencies  in  towns  exert  their 
most  destructive  influences  upon  the 
lower  orders,  they  are  far  from  being 
confined  entirely  to  that  portion  of  the 
populaticm,  but  extend  with  equal  cer- 
tainty, though  diminished  power,  to  all 
ranks  and  orders  of  society  above  them. 
As  a  general  rule,  we  may  observe, 
that  a  low  average  life  amongst  the 
lower  orders  is  attended  with  a  cor- 
responding diminution  of  the  years  of 
life  among  the  upper  and  middling 
classes  ;  and  a  hi^n  average  of  life 
amon^  the  poor  with  the  same  amongst 
the  rich.  The  rich,  indeed,  not  ex- 
cepting even  the  nobility,  suffer  much 
more  from  excessive  sickness  prevailing 
amongst  the  poor  than  they  are  aware 
of  or  inclined  to  admit.  The  experience 
of  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  physician  to 
the  London  Fever  Hospital,  is,  "  that 
when  fever  prevails  in  any  one  district 
no  place  is  safe/*  It  sometimes  breaks 
out  unexpectedly  in  the  best  families, 
in  the  large  open  stjuares,  and,  although 
such  places  arc  not  its  common  abode, 
they  are  by  no  means  exempt  from  its 
visitation. 

"  It  is,*'  says  our  author,  "  a  notorious 
fact,  that  there  are  some  first-rate  houses 
in  London,  inhabited  by  the  aristocracy 
of  the  country,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  which  are  some  wretched  districts,  in- 
habited by  the  lowest  description  of  poor, 
and  the  constant  abodes  of  fever  and 
epidemic  diseases  ;  and  in  this  manner 
these  diseases  are  often  propagated  to 
the  rich  without  they  themselves  having 
the  least  suspicion  of  the  source  whence 
they  come.  In  numerous  instances,  un- 
doubtedly, contagious  diseases  are  con- 
tracted by  the  rich  in  walking  or  driving 
in  their  carriages  through,  or  even  past, 
infected  streets.  Thus  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  well -ascertained  truth,  that,  in  allowing 
the  present  diseases  to  prevail  among  the 
poor,  we  are  indirectly  inflicting  numerous 
and  serious  evils  upon  oumelveSt  and  ac- 
cordingly that,  in  raiding  them  to  a  healthful 
condition  of  life,  we  shall,  in  a  propor- 
tionate degree,  ourselves  be  participators 
in  the  good  accruing  to  them.'' 

We  must  leave  the  remainder  of  this 
excellent  little  work  to  our  readers' 
own  attention,  who  will  at  least  derive 


this  instruction  ftom  its  pages,  ^  that 
prevention  is  better  than  cure,**  and 
further,  that  prevention  is  in  our 
power,  but  cure  is  not. 

Poems.     By  Robert  Aris  Willmott 
^  Edition. 
MR.  WILLMOTT  is  honourably 

known  in  literature  by  many  works 
which  have  shewn  at  once  the  varietj 
of  his  learning,  the  purity  of  his  taste, 
and  above  all  the  piety  of  his  mind. 
His  Lives  of  the  Sacred  Poets  mav  be 
called  a  standard  work,  which  will  be 
consulted  by  all  interested  in  the  Ino* 
graphy  of  some  of  our  greatest  and 
most  popular  poets :  and  tor  one  of  his 
latest  works,  his  Life  of  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, he  received  the  commendation  of 
those,  wliose  praise  is  of  value.  The 
present  volume  offers  a  pleasing  speci- 
men of  his  poetical  talent.  His  de- 
scriptions are  elegant,  his  illustrations 
full  of  fancy,  and  "  the  pleasing  moral  ** 
which  he  draws  from  the  producUons 
of  nature  and  the  works  of  FroTidenoe 
are  such  as  shew  the  prevailing  asso- 
ciations of  a  good  and  thoughtful  mind. 
There  is  too  a  classical  tone  and  feeline 
pervading  the  whole  composition,  which 
shew  equally  the  scholar  and  the  poeU 
Our  specimens  must  be  confined ;  but 
we  recommend  the  entire  volume. 

SUMlfEA. 

Through  the  long  gloom  of  ?rinter  drear, 
In  parlour  twilight  sadly  sitting, 

We  pined  to  see  thee  shining  here. 
Thy  colours  o'er  our  gardens  flitting  ; 

And  if,  perchance,  in  antique  page 

Fresh  thyme  or  olive-branch  we  found, 

Or  gathered  flower  of  elder  age, 
That  bloomed  upon  Italian  ground ; 

Or  if  at  midnifcht  hour  we  heard. 

From  moonlit  boughs,  the  gashing  tune 

Of  green  Colonos'  dearest  bird. 
We  thought  of  England's  leafy  June. 

No  shadow  of  inspired  page 

Upon  our  dreary  fields  may  rest ; 

But  health  builds  here  a  hermitage, 
The  turf  a  fairy  foot  has  press'd. 

Oh  1  could  we  have  thee  ever  by, 
With  eyes  so  bright  and  song  so  dear. 

No  tempest  rolling  up  the  sky, 
No  roses  dying  in  their  year ! 

Nay,  ask  it  not  I — the  wond'roas  wall 
That  round  our  earthly  dwelling  grew 

Beneath  the  tempter's  feet  might  fall. 
While  home  the  guardian  ragei  flew. 
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Then,  summer,  let  thy  wings  decay,  \vti ; 

Green  boughs  and  flowers  and  birds  de- 
So  faith,  peace,  hope,  by  night  and  day, 

Grow,  bloom,  and  nestle  in  our  heart. 

PARADISE  RElfBlfBSRBD  DT  HILTON. 

Enchaoter  throned  in  palace  dark. 

Dim  lights  thy  saddened  heart  beguiled; 

From  matted  turf  uprose  the  lark ;  [smiled. 
Summer  and  childhood  flowered  and 

Scythe  flashing  in  thin  wave  of  grass, 
Red  moonlight's  shade  round  bending 
sheaves ; 
Vine  clambVing  wild  o'er  cottage-glass. 
Flocks,   meadows,    birds,   and    gilded 
leaves, — 

By  Memory's  magic  pencil  drawn, 
All  blossomM,  rustled,  kindled  round, 

And  sweet-briar,  brush'd  by  wakeful  fawn, 
S<'Jitter'd  white  spray  on  Eden  ground. 

There  the  hot  Eastern  landscape  glow*d. 
Smooth  palm-tree,  and,  in  long  array. 

Faint  pilgrims  toiling  up  the  road. 
Fierce  Arabs  thundering  on  their  prey. 

How  blankly  o'er  their  wearied  eye 
The  solemn  glades  of  cedar  closed, 

And  crimson  clouds  rolled  down  the  sky, — 
Angels  in  citron-  bowers  repos'd. 

In  vain  the  incense-breathing  day 
Through  opal-colour'd  portal  bum'd. 

In  vain  their  own  voluptuous  May 

With  pomp  of  bloom  and  lyre  returned. 

To  wood,  fount,  sun,  and  garden  blind, — 
Yet  felt  thy  quick'ning  blood  along, 

Through  every  swelling  vein  of  mind — 
Ripe  summer  woke  thee  into  song. 

Darkness, than  gorgeous  day  more  bless'd. 
In  stillest  depths  thy  voice  to  nurse. 

Folded  thick  boughs  upon  thy  rest — 
Lone  Nightingale  of  Verse  ! 

So  gardens  from  the  shadowy  deep, 

Columbus,  round  thy  dungeon  bloom'd; 

Untrodden  forests  in  thy  sleep 
The  dying  form  of  day  entomb'd. 

Not  Beauty  in  her  zone  of  charms, 
On  red-rose  pillow,  dew-impearl'd, — 

Not  Poet's  dream  of  heavenly  arms. 
Shines  like  the  waking  qfa  world  ! 

Mr.  Willmott  has  mentioned  the 
splendid  description  by  Milton,  in 
Paradise  Lost,  of  the  banyan-tree,  and 
justly  praised  it ;  but,  in  order  to  in- 
troduce it,  the  poet  has  been  guilty  of 
a  great  inaccuracy  of  description.  He 
says  (ix.  1111)  that  Adam  and  Eve, 
to  hide  their  nakedness,  exposed  by 
guilt,— 


Both  together  went 
Into  tbe  thickest  wood ;  there  soon  they  chose 
The  fig-tree,— not  that  kind  for  fruit  renown'd. 
But  such  as  to  this  day,  to  Indians  known. 
In  Malabar  or  Deccan  spreads  her  arms. 


They  gatkeredf  broad  at  AmagtmUm  targe. 
And,  with  what  skill  they  had,  together  sewed. 

Now,  instead  of  the  leayes  of  the 
banyan  being  as  large  as  an  Amazon's 
shield,  or  even  larger  than  those  of  our 
garden-fig,  they  are  of  the  shape,  and 
about  the  size,  of  the  laurel.  But 
Milton,  never  having  seen  this  tree, 
borrowed  his  description  from  Plinjr 
(vide  Nat.  Hist.  xii.  c.  5),  who  says, — 
'*Foliorum  Ihtiividio  peUce  effigiem  Ama' 
zonice  habet;**  and  Pliny,  who  had 
never  seen  the  tree  either,  took  his 
description,  probably,  from  some  vo- 
lume of  Eastern  travels.  However, 
the  botanical  inaccuracy  is  well  re- 
compensed by  the  poetical  beauty  of 
the  passage,  and  we  can  pardon  the 
poet,  while  we  must  blame  the  natu- 
ralist. 

Our  last  extract  must  be  from 

ORBAMS  IN  A  WINTER  NIGHT. 

A  vision  shone  upon  my  sleep, — 
A  summer  sleep  of  sun  and  dew, — 

Domes  many-colonr'd,  valleys  deep, 
Faces  and  robes  of  various  hue ; 

Bright  galley  floats  to  warbled  strain, 
With  broad  gold-shadow  by  its  side ; 

On  my  warm  face  drops  colourM  rain. 
From  fans  of  Paphos,  blossom-dyed. 

Hot  eyes,  with  scorching  thirst  of  light. 
Drink  th'  Egyptian  magic  in ; 

Lo  I  the  swift-driving  storm  of  blight. 
And  hush'd  the  carnival  of  sin. 

A  second  vision  charm'd  me  soon. 

Sleep  glimmering  in  the  Fcatter'd  stream; 

Long  hedge-rows  double  in  the  moon, 
Gray  bridge  of  ivy  spans  the  dream. 

There  summer-tunes  and  flowers  unwound; 

Ripe  autumn  waves  the  mist  of  night, 
And  draws  the  poet's  pillow  round 

The  crimson  curtains  of  delight. 

Landscape  and  corn-fleld  cease  to  be, — 
Dun  cloud  of  Parthian  plumes  I  saw ; 

Ten  thousand  flaming  swords  on  me, 
Ten  thousand  twanging  bows  they  draw. 

That  vision  fades. — Cathedral  shines 
Through  smoke  of  slumber  with  white 
glare. 

And  Fancy's  cluster  of  rich  vines 
From  roof  and  window  gilds  the  air. 
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'Mid  dewy  boughs  of  myrtle  shrine 
Graces,  in  bcdmy  times  of  yore, 

Waved  the  thin  robe  of  bloom  divine 
Their  mistress'  half-closed  eyes  before. 

Quick  glancing  in  the  setting  snn, 
Each  tint  the  silver  tissue  caught, — 

So  the  warm  rays  of  memory  run 
Through  the  night-woven  web  of  thought. 

Now  that  Mr.  Willmott  has  tried  bis 
wing  in  these  short  poems,  and  has 
found  the  gale  of  public  favour  waft- 
ing him  prosperously  on  his  course, 
we  think  he  should  venture  on  a  bolder 
flight,  and  give  us  the  fruits  of  his 
maturer  studies. 

Ingeniumque  vigens,  et  adultum  mentis 
acumen. 


Holy  I'imes  and  Scenes,  By  Rev,  J. 
S.  Tute.  2nd  series, 
THIS  small  volume  is  dedicated  to 
'*  our  dear  mother  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.*' The  poetry  is  reverent  in  feel- 
ing, and  composed  with  elegance  of 
structure  and  with  correctness  of  style. 
We  think  there  are  young  people  of 
either  sex  to  whom  its  thoughtful  and 
devotional  character  will  recommend 
it,  especially  in  that  division  of  it 
called  "Lessons  from  Nature."  Many 
of  the  poems  arc  too  long  for  us  to 
extract  entire,  and  we  therefore  have 
selected  from  those  that  arc  the  shortest 
and  most  adapted  to  our  limited  space. 

MERCY  AND  JU8TICB. 

As  when  a  green  convolvulus  in  spring, 
On  which  blue-striped  flowers  are  gathering, 
Entwines  within  its  gracefttl  wiry  folds 
A  sister  flower,  and  with  sweet  pressure  holds 
The  crimson-streaked  convolvulus  entwined. 
Both  spreading  to  the  soft  reviving  wind 
Their  glorious  bells,  each  to  the  other  ringing 
Celestial  harmony,  in  concord  singing 
Of  Him  who  gave  their  beauteous  form  and 

grace. 
So  sweet  and  true  resemblance  we  may  trace 
Of  God's  dear  Mercy  and  high  Justice  blent,— 
Two  loving  sisters  to  this  lost  earth  sent. 

AN  AUTUMNAL  WALK. 

As  the  quiet  evening  falls, 

I  hear  the  little  twittering  calls 

Of  one  bird  to  another ; 
Rain-drops,  filled  with  the  sun. 
Swiftly  to  each  other  run, 

Eadi  to  embrace  his  brother. 

On  the  drooping  oats  they  stand. 
Trembling  as  the  stalk  is  fanned 

By  the  rising  breezes ; 
When  hard  by  the  sweet- breathed  cow. 
Heedless  of  their  beauteous  glow. 

The  pearly  treasure  seises. 


In  this  strangely  quiet  hoar, 
In  the  slowly  .falling  shower, 

May  we  not  see  traces 
Of  the  passionless  deep  rest 
Of  the  holy  and  the  blest 

In  the  heavenly  places  ? 

We  may  trace  in  fading  leaveSf 
In  the  pensive  oaten  sheaves. 

And  in  every  flower, 
In  the  awful  quiet  when 
Star-decked  darkness  falls  on  mta. 

In  each  fruitfiil  shower ; 

In  the  seasons'  gradual  change, 

In  well-known  scenes,  or  new,  or  strange. 

Eve,  or  night,  or  morning, 
Stretching  over  every  land. 
Our  Heavenly  Father's  guiding  band, 

For  comfort  or  for  warning. 

We  must  add  two  more  short  speci- 
mens from  this  pleasing  little  volaiiie : 

THS  PIMPBRNXL. 

The  sun  is  high,  the  sky  is  dear. 
And  feathery  clouds,  like  tiiow-drifts. 

Their  airy  piles ; 
Trees,  herbs,  and  plants,  to  verihiit  life 
Rush  with  renewed  and  vigonma  itrifet 

And  nature  smiles. 

And  with  intent  and  eager  gase. 
Expanding  in  the  quickening  blaie, 

Thou  look*st  on  high ; 
Yet  watchest  if  a  darksome  dond. 
Slow  passing  by,  should  overshroiul 

The  geniid  sky ; 

Lest  the  rude  drops  of  rain  shonld  tear 
Thy  scarlet  petals,  and  shoold  bear. 

Sweet  pimpernel, 
Thy  beauties  to  the  earth,  and  n>read 
Disordered,  withered,  wet,  and  oeadp 

Their  form  so  frul. 

A  gentle  lesson  thou  dost  teach. 
And  by  thy  silent  ways  dost  preach 

A  sermon  true  I 
To  have  our  thoughts  aye  fixed  above. 
Gazing  with  eager  lingering  tofe 

On  that  bright  view. 

THE  thrush's  Nsar. 
Listen  I  on  the  haxel  spray 
The  thrush  is  singing  his  clear  lay  ; 
Now,  as  in  the  windhig  lane 
We  go,  it  ceases — now  again, 
Deepening  in  its  melody. 
The  sweet  strain  comes  thrillingly. 
See  1  upon  the  topmost  bough. 
Singing  to  his  mate  below, 
He  is  riding  high  in  air, 
Free  from  sorrow,  free  from  eare^ 
He  has  flown — ^for  we  have  come 
Far  too  near  his  waving  home. 
Yet  his  mate,  with  wond'rooa  love^ 
Will  not  let  her  nestlings  mofe, 
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Tho'  with  fear  her  quick  eyes  flash, 
Lest  some  wanton  hand  should  dash 
Them  to  earth,  and  rend  her  heart 
With  a  sad  bereaved  smart. 
Oh !  how  sweet  is  mother's  care, 
Even  in  the  birds  of  air. 
More  thy  wonder-working  love, 
Lord,  we  daily,  hourly  prove. 

A  few  verbal  corrections,  and  here 
and  there  a  flat  expression  removed, 
seems  all  that  is  wanted  to  make  this 
little  volume  as  creditable  to  the  au- 
thor*s  taste  and  poetical  talent,  as  it 
will  be  popular  among  those  who  are 
worth  pleasing. 

Guesses  at  Truth.    By  Two  Brothers. 
Second  Series,  fcp.  Svo,p>.  883. 

THE  former  series  of  this  able  mis- 
cellany  has  already  been  described  in 
our  pages,  and  therefore  we  may  refer 
the  reader  to  the  previous  notice  for 
particulars  concernme  it,  as  well  as  for 
remarks  on  this  kind  of  composition. 
(Feb.  p.  165.)  A  portion  of  this  volume 
was  contained  in  the  original  publica- 
tion, which  formed  the  west  eoition  of 
these  volumes;  more,  however,  than 
three-fourths  of  its  contents  are  new. 
Almost  all  of  this  newer  portion  was 
written  above  ten  years  smcei  but  in 
transcribing  it  for  the  press  it  has 
been  modified  and  enlarged,  to  bring 
it  to  the  (surviving)  author^s  present 
convictions.  Works  of  thb  kmd  are 
particularly  liable  to  such  chan|||e8,  as 
not  being  narrational,  or  consistinff  of 
a  continuous  line  of  ar^ment,  but 
composed  of  unconnected  ideas,  which 
may  be  conceived  suddenly,  and  altered 
or  modified  on  reflection. 

If  we  were  to  take  one  of  the 
authors  of  this  volume  at  his  word,  we 
might  spare  ourselves  some  trouble, 
by  leaving  it  to  make  its  own  way,  aa 
he  affords  us  a  good  excuse  for  not 
offering  any'  specimens  of  it  to  the 
reader. 

"  They  who  profess  to  give  the  eseenee 
of  things,  in  most  cases  merely  give  the 
extract ;  or  rather  an  extract,  or  it  may 
be  several,  pickt*  out  at  chance  or  wilL 
They  repeat  the  blunder  of  the  Greek 
dunce,  who  brought  a  brick  as  a  sample 
of  a  bouse :  and  how  many  such  dances 
do  we  still  find,  calling  on  ns  to  judge  of 
books  by  like  samples.  At  bMt  they 
just  tap  the  cask,  and  offer  you  a  cop  of 

*  We  retain  the  writer's  spelling,  how- 
ever peculiar. 


its  contents,  having  previously  lialf  flUed 
the  cop  with  water,  or  some  oUier  less  in- 
nocent dklnent."  (p.  6.) 

But  we  remember  a  person  onoe 
reading  a  review,  and  expressing  Ida 
opinion  that  the  reviewer  had  never 
read  the  book,  on  which  he  professed 
to  be  passing  sentence,  and  one  reason 
ibr  the  suspicion  was,  that  there  were 
no  passages  quoted.  As  then  we  do 
not  wish  to  expose  ourselves  to  the 
same  suspicion,  we  shall  waive  the  per- 
mission which  the  writer  holds  out, 
and  proceed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

We  cannot  acquit  the  author  of  an 
occasional  obscurity,  or  ourselves  of 
an  occasional  dulness,  whichever  the 
case  maj  be.  But  as  we  do  not  wish 
to  incur  specific  changes  of  stupidity, 
or  at  least  of  forgetuilness,  we  shall 
leave  our  readers  to  jndge  for  them- 
selves. And  if  they  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  think  they  understand,  where  we 
do  not,  (or  so  comnlaoent  as  to  think 
so,)  tiiey  may  be  len  to  thei^easare  of 
their  own  opinion. 

At  p.  83,  in  the  course  of  a  rather 
long  essajr  on  the  alWed  per£»ctibility 
of  mankind,  the  wor£  <»  Soieca  are 

2 noted,  ^Etiam  sine  magistro  vitui 
iscuntur.**  (Nat  QnsBst  iiL  aa) 
This  may  be  illustrated  from  Favart*s 
SairSe  aea  Boulevards^  in  which  Mem- 
sieur  Roger  and  his  sensible  wife  dis- 
pute on  Uie  nature  of  instruction.  The 
husband,  who  wishes  to  teach  his 
daughter  a  JIash  song,  maintains  that 
he  is  in  the  right,  against  his  wife's  ob- 
jection, and  says  '^  On  ne  risque  rien 
d*instmire  un  honnSte  fille  du  bien  et 
du  mal :  elle  pratique^  Tun  et  fhit 
Tautre.**  To  this  questionable  asser- 
tion Madame  Roger  wisely  replies, 
*'  Je  ne  pense  pas  de  m^c.  Roger, 
Roger,  n*enseignons  que  le  bien:  le 
mals'apprend  tout  seul.**  To  wluoh 
he  scopes  with  a  good  grace :  **  1^ 
bien  I  j*ai  tort,  et  tu  paries  en  brave 
femme.**  On  this  passa^  La  Harpe 
remarks,  **Assur^ent,  d  y'a  a  plus 
de  sens  dans  ces  quatre  mots  de  la 
bonne  femme  que  dans  les  longues 
paroles  de  nos  pkilosaphes  snr  F^uca- 
tion.**  (Lyc^e,  partie  iii.«  6bsp.  viL 
sect.  2.) 

He  considers  that  the  great  dis- 
coveries of  the  fifteenth  and  sizteenfli 
centuries  might  indeed  have  awakened 
presumptuous  thoughts  in  mankiiid. 
**  But  Luther  at  the  same  time  tlneir 
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open  the  Bible  to  them.  He  opened 
their  eyes  to  look  into  the  moral  and 
the  spiritual  world,  and  to  see,  more 
clearly  than  before,  how  the  whole 
head  was  sick  and  the  whole  heart 
faint."  <p.  35.)  At  p.  42  he  truly 
observes,  that  ^^The  delusion  of  the 
last  century  has  been,  that  science  will 
lead  mankind  to  perfection.**    Again, 

r  *'Thu8  it  came  to  pass  that,  as  the 
multitodes  in  the  plain  of  Shinar  fancied 
they  could  erect  a  tower,  the  summit  of 
which  should  reach  to  heaven,  in  like 
manner  the  men  of  science  la  the  last 
century  conceived  that  the  continued  aug- 
mentations of  science  would  in  time  raise 
them  above  all  the  frailties  of  humanity. 
Confounding  human  nature  with  this  par- 
ticular exertion  of  its  faculties,  they  as- 
sumed that  the  increase  of  the  latter  in- 
volved an  equivalent  improvement  of  the 
whole.  And  this  mistake  was  the  easier, 
inasmuch  as  scientific  talents  have  little 
connexion  with  our  moral  nature,  and  may 
exist  in  no  low  degree  without  support 
from  it."  (pp.  46,  47.) 

In  an  earlier  article  at  p.  21,  ho 
pronounces  a  (lucstion  which  he  had 
met  with.  "  Shall  religion  be  the  only 
thing  that  continues  wholly  unim- 
proved ?"  as  silly  enough ;  and  adds 
"  People  forget  what  things  are  pro- 
gressive, and  what  unprogressive." 
And  what,  no  doubt,  will  displease 
our  laudatares  tempitris  acti  (Horace, 
De  Arte  Poet.  173),  he  proceeds  to 
say  that 

*'  Tlie  churches  built  in  our  days  .  .  . 
are  so  much  grander  and  more  beautiful 
than  those  of  York  and  Salisbury,  of 
Amiens  and  Cologne,  as  to  warrant  a  pre- 
sumption that  they  who  can  raise  a  wor- 
thier house  for  God  are  also  likely  to 
know  God,  and  to  know  how  to  worship 
him  better.*'  (p.  22.) 

He  accuses  the  French  of  a  "  na- 
tional inca[>acity  to  contemplate  an 
idea."  (p.  62.)  The  best  apology  to  be 
made  under  such  a  charge,  supposing 
it  does  not  admit  of  a  full  refutation, 
is  contained  in  Galignani^s  "  Guide 
through  France,"  p.  xxxi.  "  However 
shallowly  the  French  may  think  u{X)n 
a  subject,  they  never  fad  to  express 
themselves  well." 

While  he  frequently  quotes  Cole- 
ridge, he  observes  how  little  he  "  is  to 
be  relied  on  for  a  mere  matter  of  fact" 
(p.  104^,  but  the  chai|;e,  in  this  in- 
stance, IS  merely  one  of  unintentional 
misquotation. 
7 


''  Too  much  is  seldom  enoiigfa.  Ptanip- 
ing  after  your  bucket  ii  ftdl  prevmifs  its 
keeping  so."  (p.  107.) 

'*  Your  good  sayings  would  be  far  bet- 
ter, if  you  did  not  tMnk  them  to  good. 
He  who  is  in  a  hurry  to  laugh  at  hla  own 
jests  is  apt  to  make  a  false  start,  and  than 
has  to  return  with  downcast  head  to  hlf 
phioe.»'  (p.  138.) 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  that  Pygmalion  it 
the  only  person  who  ever  fell  in  love  with 
his  own  handiwork  ?"  (p.  139.)* 

At  p.   183,  in  an  essay  on   Sdf* 

examination,  he  remarks  that— 

**  There  is  often  a  great  deal  of  morbid 
exaggeration,  of  unhealthy,  mischievout 
poring  over  and  pryina  into  the  move- 
ments  of  our  hearts  and  minds,  which  in 
the  Romish  Church  has  been  stimolated 
feverishly  by  the  ddeterioua  praetieet  of 
the  confessional,  and  which  taints  mmuf 
of  the  very  best  Romish  devotional  work*. 
A  vapid  counterpart  of  this  is  also  to  be 
found  in  our  modem  sentimental  relig;ion. 
In  the  Apostles,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  nothing  of  the  sort."  (p.  183.) 

On  this  subject,  so  importaiit  to 
many  minds,  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor's  work 
entitled  "The  Natural  History  of 
Enthusiasm"  will  be  perused  with  in- 
terest and  with  benent.  He  says,  in 
acconlance  with  the  sentiment  jnst 
quoted,  that  "To  know  ^e  erils  of 
the  heart  is  indeed  indispensable  to 
the  humility  and  the  caution  of  tme 
wisdom ;  and  whoever  is  utterlr  un- 
taught in  this  dismal  branch  of  ieain- 
ing  is  a  fool.  But  to  make  it  the  chief 
object  of  attention,  is  not  only  un- 
necessary, but  fatal  to  the  health  of 
the  soul."  (Section  2,  p.  41.  3d  edit 
1832.) 

The  author  observes  tha^— 


"  This,  too,  was  one  of  the. 

most  blessed  among    the   troths  whlsh 
Luther  was  especially  ordained  to  ranio- 


*  Perhaps  the  most  egreirioas  instance 
of  such  self-love  was  the  Abb^  Riclutt^, 
author  of  '*  Traits  des  Pensions  Royaks," 
1694.  Having  satisfied  himself  tliat  he 
had  proved  his  points,  and  composed  a 
first-rate  work,  he  concludes  by  sajiM 
"  Je  ne  craindral  done  point  de  mettni 
la  fin  de  mon  livre  ce  vers  d'nn  poMe 
lyrique, 

Elxegi  monumentun  acre  peNnniae.'* 

The     Abb£    was    historiographer    of 
France,  and  belonged  to  the 
of  the  Oratoire. — Kav. 
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e  not  to  tpend  our  itja  doivent  Eloigner." 

jwn  I'uxt,  in  g»iiig  «t  Loia,  b.  liv.  c.  5.)- 
Blirring  and  rakiiig  up         There  are  some  gonrt  reniHrka  at  pp, 

put  live.,   butto  lift  320,  3'21,  on  the  trainiiig  of  children, 


■11  the  mod  of 

up  our  thoughts  from  our  ov 

Hiniwhoputonth.tn«tnrein 

llTfir  it  from  corruption."    {pp.  383-384.] 

The  following  sentence  ie  remark- 
ably striking ; — 
"  Hi  who  doei 


Et  deiil 


ne,  pa  71  >  toll 
into  li^Ten,"  (p.m.) 

"  The  memory  ought  to  be  a  Btore- 
room.  Many  tarn  thein  into  >  lumber- 
inom.  Nay,  even  stores  grow  mouldy, 
(mien  aired  and  used  betimes  :  and  then, 
too,  they  became  lumber."  (p.  216.) 

If  the  first  part  of  the  following  sen- 
tence is  obscure  I'rom  aiming  at  anti- 
thesis, the  latter  is  indisputable. 
"  Crimes  sometimes  shock  us  too 
much  ;  vices  almost  olimys  too  little." 
(p.  27G.) 


5r.l.S     M».B»b..U', 


gained  when  a 

Siere  ia  no  iiccessnrj  connection  be- 
tween likin»  ^1  thing  and  doing  it." 
(p.  320.)  In  illustration  of  this,  we 
would  refer  to  n  pleasing  at<iry  in 
■'EveningH  at  Home." 
^Evening  xii.)  But  every  period  of 
life  may  derive  t^ouietliJng  from  the 
aentiment.  At  pp.  3'23-326  there  are 
gome  good  I'e marks  on  our  trans- 
lation of  the  liilile.  "  Our  translators," 
he  says,  "  wero  more  etudious  of  the 
matter  than  of  the  manner  ;  and  there 
is  no  surer  preservative  against  writing 
ill,  or  more  potent  charm  for  writing 
well."  He  considers  it  fortunate,  in- 
deed "  an  inestimable  blessing,  that 
our  translation  was  mode  before  our 
Inngut^e  underwent  the  various  re- 
"  They  who  boast  of  their  tolerance  fining  processea,  by  which  it  was  held 
merely  give  others  leacE  to  be  as  careless  to  be  carried  to  its  perfection  in  the 
about  religion  as  thej  are  themselves.  A  days  of  Queen  Anne.  Hence  he  sug- 
walrus  might  ua  well  pride  itaelf  on  its  gggts  that,  whenever  the  task  of  re- 
endurance  of  cold."  tp.  =78.)  viaingit  is  undertaken,  "theutmoat 
We  do  not  know  that  eloquence  is  care  should  be  used  to  preserve  it« 
the  test  of  truth,  yet  how  justly  does  lanKuage  and  phraseology. 
the  writer  observe,  that  "  There  is  no  Occasionally  we  think  we  can  troce 
being  eloquent  for  atheism.  In  that  "O""^  of  the  thoughts  to  their  source, 
exhaustwi  receiver  the  mind  cannot  But  it  would  be  an  ungracious  task  to 
use  its  wings,  the  clearest  proof  that  charge  origiuid  thinkers  with  plagior- 
it  is  out  of  Its  element."  (p.  279.)  '»m  '"  "  few  cases,  when  perhaps  they 
We  are  glad  not  to  h.ive  overlooked  o"^  unconscious  of  it.  Ideas  may  be- 
the  following  senfenco ;  it  may  be  of  ^me  so  familiarized  to  our  niitid,  as 
use  to  some  of  our  readei-s.  ^'  length  to  be  mistaken  fc  "'"■  "~"  ■ 


"  The  body  too  has  its  rights ;  and  it 
II  have  them.  They  cannot  be  trampled 
<on  or  slighted  without  peril.    The  body 

ordial,  Uuliful   helpmate.     Many  of  the 


studiui 


large  pa 


tofthei 


of  authorship."     (p"  285.) 

With  this  observation  we  would 
couple  one  of  CcUus :  "  At  inihecillis 
(<jii<>  in  nuiiiero  mn;;n.i  pars  Urba- 
iiormii,  oiniicsijuc  |iivuc  cupidi  iit«- 
larniii  sunt)  obaervutio  major  nccos- 
Sitriu  est ;  ill  iiuod  vcl  corporis,  vel 
loci,  vel  studit  ratio  dctrahit,  cura 
i-estituat."  (It.  i.  9.  2,  p.  17,  ed.  Milli- 
gan,  1831.)  SoMont«Bquieujustlyand 
jiointedly  says: — "Plus  les  causes 
physiques  portent  les  hommes  en  re- 
pos,   plus   les   causes   morales  les  en 

Gest.  Mao.  Vol.  XXX. 


I  pretty  Breton  stanza  the  lover 
tells  his  mistress  that  iheir  hearts  are 
so  closely  united  he  can  no  longer  dis- 
tinguish hers  from  his. 

But  here  we  must  close  the  volume, 
and  refer  the  reader,  if  be  approves 
of  the  hricks  which  have  lieen  shown 
him 


prefer  it,  but  that  may  be  from  the 
impression  being  newer.  Without 
pleilgiiig  ourselves  to  an  entire  con- 
curreucc  with  every  sentence  (which 


*  Thif  subject  is  so  important,  that  w 
hnll  offer  some  further  observations  on  i 
t  the  eod  or  this  article. 
,3T 
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might  be  hazardous),  wc  will  say  of  it, 
as  a  whole — 

**  Cras  legat,  qui  nunquam  legit ;  quique 
legit,  eras  legat/' 

if  it  be  lawful  thus  to  tamper  with  the 
language  of  the  Permgilium, 

In  a  passage  taken  from  page  285 
of  the  "  Guesses,"  the  writer  has  said, 
that  "  a  large  part  of  the  miseries  of 
authorship"  is  owing  to  the  neglect  of 
the  body,  as  a  friend  and  helpmate  of 
the  soul.  The  subject  is  so  important 
that^  as  was  intmiated  in  a  note,  we 
shall  offer  some  further  observations 
upon  it. 

The  late  Mr.  Abemethy  had  once 
an  idea,  as  he  told  a  relative  of  ours, 
"  of  writing  a  book  on  a  lawyer's  con- 
stitution," and  it  is  to  be  wished  that 
he  had  done  so,  as  such  a  work  would 
have  been  useful  to  all  persons  en- 
gaged in  studious  pursuits.  Pujati,  a 
celebrated  professor  at  Padua,  pub- 
lisheil  a  volume  entitled  "  Delia  pre- 
servazione  della  Salute  de'  Literati," 
at  Venice,  in  1 762 ;  and  Kamazzini 
wrote  on  the  same  subject,  as  did  also 
Platner ;  but  this  last  writer,  who 
treated  it  ably  as  far  as  he  went,  only 
touched  on  it  incidentally.  It  was  re- 
served for  the  justly  famous  Tissot  to 
confer  a  benefit  on  the  literary  world, 
which  needs  only  to  be  appreciated,  to 
remedy  many  evils  which  beset  the 
studious,  and  to  prevent  more.  This 
treatise,  originally  composed  in  Latin 
as  an  inaugural  thcsiis  in  17G6,  was 
translated  by  the  author  into  French 
in  1768,  under  the  title  of  "De  la 
Sante  des  (iens  de  Lettres,"  Timo.  and 
thus  became  a  boon  to  a  numerous 
class.  As  our  own  (h-.frrees  were  not 
taken  in  medicine,  we  cannot  venture 
to  say  how  far  the  purely  me<lical  part 
of  it  is  now  in  vogue,  but  we  know 
only  too  well  that  the  regiminal  part, 
if  even  no  more,  is  countenanced  still 
by  i)hysicians.  Tlie  treatise  has  all 
the  clearness  of  an  oration,  with  the 
(.'oj)iousness  of  a  regular  essay.  No 
student  ought  to  be  without  it,  or  some 
similar  code  of  rules,  either  on  his  shelf 
or  in  his  memory ;  subject  of  ccmrse 
to  tlie  particular  directions  of  his 
own  me<lical  counsellor,  without  which 
the  misapplication  of  excellent  pre- 
cepts will  often  defeat  their  end. 

Perhaps  it  would  he  impossible  to 


rival  in  clearness  and  conobeneM  the 
following  passase,  which  puti  the  phy- 
sical evils  of  literary  fife  into  tbe 
plainest  point  of  view : 

*'  Les  maladies  dei  gens  da  lettres  oat 
deux  sources  principsles,  les  travaux  as- 
sidas  de  resprit,  et  le  continael  repoa  da 
corps ;  poor  en  tracer  un  tableau  exact, 
11  n'y  a  qu'  h  detailler  les  eff^  ftinestes 
de  ces  deux  causes.''  (p.  15.) 

As  a  natural  consequence  he  satBi 
^*  L'homme  qui  jpense  le  plus,  est  celni 
qui  digdre  le  plus  mal,  toutes  chosea 
^ales  d'ailleurs."  (p.  25.)  And  who, 
that  is  not  infatuated  with  a  favourite 
pursuit,  will  not  agree  with  him,  that 
*^0n  est  trop  savant  quand  on  Test 
aux  d6pens  de  sa  santc ;  a  quoi  sert 
la  science  sans  le  bonhenr?**  y>.  71.) 

AVe  entreat  the  reader's  attention 
also  to  this  sentence : 

''  II  D*y  a  pas  une  partie  da  corps  qoe 
la  vie  s^dentaire  n'affoiblisse ;  qoaad  le 
sang  est  une  fois  vici6,  il  attaqoe  t6t  oa 
tard  toutes  les  parties  qu'il  srrose.'*    (p. 

72.) 

Nor  must  the  influence  of  atmosphere 
be  forgotten : 

''  L*air  enfcrmd  que  les  hommes,  qal  oe 
rivent  qu'avec  leurs  liyres,  respirnit  con* 
tinuellement,  est  une  cinqaidme  caose,  i 
laqnelle  on  ne  fait  g/'n^ralement  pas  asses 
d'attention,  qui  contribue  beaooovp  ik 
aggraver  leura  maux.  .  .  .  Ne  pas  reaoa- 
veller  tons  les  jours  Pair  de  la  chambra 
c'cst  vivrc  des  ordurei  de  la  veiUe }  et 
quels  sout  les  <^rudits  qai  le  renouvdlent 
tous  lea  jours?"  (pp.  88,  89.) 

But  nearly  every  class  of  evils  has 
some  leading  one  that  affffravatea  the 
others,  and  this  is  particuMrly  the  caae 

here. 

"  Ln  premii'^re  difflcalt^  qa'on  a  Ik  vidncre 
avec  les  gens  des  lettres  qaati<|  il  s^sgit  de 
leur  santc,  c'est  de  les  faire  eonvenlr  de 
Icurs  torts ;  ils  sont  oommo  les  assanli 
qui  fiVmportent  quand  on  oae  lewr  dire 
(jue  robjet  de  leur  passion  a  des  d^fsnts  . 
.  .  .  tous  opi>o8cnt  an  mcdedn  une  obsti- 
nation  quMls  prennent  pour  aoe  fennct^ 
dont  ils  s'applaudissent  et  dont  lis  de* 
viennent  les  Tictimes  .  .  .  et  on  peat  dire 
qu'en  g^^u^ral  les  gens  de  lettres  sont  les 
malades  len  plus  difficiles  it  ooadairs ;  e'est 
uae  raison  de  ]>laB  poor  Ics  telairersnr  ki 
moycns  de  consenrer  et  de  rteblir  Isv 
HBul^'."  (pp.  122—4.) 

AVe  cannot  omit  the  beantilU  i^ 
plication  which  M.  Tissot  haa  made^  at 
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p.  221,  of  a  passaffe  in  Catullus,  to  the 
inordinate  love  of  study  : 

DifHcile  est  iongam  subito  deponere  amorem  ; 
Difficile  est ;  verum  hoc,  qua  labet,  eAcias. 
Una  salus  haec  est,  hoc  est  tibi  peryinceodiim. 

Catull,  82.  lAL  76, 1. 13.] 

If  these  extracts  appear  to  have 
rather  intruded  on  the  acpartment  of 
"Review  of  New  Publications,^  we 
hope  that  their  beneficial  character 
will  be  a  sufficient  excuse.  The  par- 
ticular rules,  and  medical  remedies,  we 
have  refrained  from  describing ;  as,  if 
the  cautions  contained  in  these  pas- 
sages do  not  set  the  student  on  pur- 
6mng  the  subject  for  himself,  it  would 
be  useless  on  our  part  to  go  into  any 
further  details. 


Li/e^  Letters,  Sfc,  of  John  Keats,    By 
R.  M.  Milnes.    2  vols, 

TIIIS  work  is  dedicated  to  Lord 
Jetlery,  as  being  the  critic  who  did 
much  "  to  rescue  the  early  genius  of 
Keats  from  the  alternative  of  obloquy 
or  oblivion.^*  Mr.  Milnes  also  observes 
that  he  "had  always  felt  a  strong 
poetical  sympathy,  accompanied  witn 
a  ceaseless  wonder  at  the  wealth  of 
Keats'  diction  and  of  imagery,**  and 
that  "  he  had  ever  seemed  to  him  to 
have  done  more  at  school  in  poetry, 
than  almost  any  other  man  wno  had 
made  it  the  object  of  a  mature  life. 
This  adolescent  character  (he  says) 
had  given  me  an  especial  interest  in 
the  moral  history  of  this  MarceUus  of 
the  empire  of  English  song,  and  when 
my  imagination  measured  what  he 
might  have  been  with  what  he  was,  it 
stood  astounded  at  the  result,^^ 

Mr.  Charles  Brown,  the  devoted 
friend  of  Keats,  before  he  left  England 
confided  to  Mr.  Milnes*s  care  aU  his 
collections  of  Keats's  writings,  accom- 
panied with  a  biographical  notice,  and 
^Ir.  Milnes  engaged  to  use  them  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  for  the  purpose  of 
vindicating  the  character  and  aavanc- 
ing  the  fame  of  his  honoured  friend ; 
from  some  other  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances of  the  poet  he  received  additional 
assistance,  and  he  has  executed  his 
task  in  a  manner  honourable  to  him- 
self, and,  we  have  no  doubt,  satisfac- 
tory to  those  most  interested  in  the 
character  and  fame  of  the  poel.  With 
regard  to  the  biography  there  was  not 


much  to  tell.  John  Keats  was  bom 
in  1795.  His  father  was  ostler  in  the 
livery  stables  at  Moorfields,  and  mar- 
ried his  master^s  daughter.  John  went 
to  school  at  Enfield,  and  on  leaving  it 
in  1810  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  of 
Edmonton.  He  remained  there  five 
years,  walked  the  hospitals,  and  passed 
his  examination  at  Apothecarie^  Hall 
with  credit.  About  1817  he  left  his 
profession  of  .Slsoulapius  for  that  of 
Apollo.  He  did  not  like  operations; 
but  to  punish  him  for  not  bringing  Uvo 
children  into  the  world,  his  own  poetical 
offspring,  his  first  child,  ^*  dropped  stfll- 
bom  from  the  press.**  Upon  this,  very 
naturally,  he  quarrelled  with  his  pub- 
lisher. The  poetic  fhmily  that  fbl- 
lowed,  Endymion,  Hyperion,  Lamia, 
Eve  of  St.  .^Lgnes,  had  scarcely  a  better 
fate ;  for,  thouffh  they  were  bom  alive, 
they  were  neanj  strangled  in  the  cra- 
dle by  an  old  ffrey-headed,  wrinkled 
sorcerer,  the  Emtor  of  the  Quarterly 
Review.  Up(m  this  second  failure 
Keats  went  abroad,  and,  after  a  lonff, 
Imgering  illness,  died  at  Rome.  Wim 
these  scanty  materials  from  wUk* 
out,  Mr.  Milnes  had  ample  ones  from 
within  \  and  the  biography  is  in  no 
way  deficient  in  interest,  x  outh  and 
spirits  and  good  friends,  and  a  poetical 
temperament,  fill  it  with  living  and  en- 
tertaining sketches.  Sorrow  and  sick- 
ness had  not  yet  come ;  and  the  walking 
tour  in  Scotland  is  one  a  wealthier  tra^ 
veller  might  envy,  and  do  well  to  imi* 
tate.  Keats,  soon  after  this,  fell  in  love 
with  a  lady  at  Hampstead,  and  began 
Hyperion.  Tlie  laay*8  portrait  may 
be  seen  at  p.  252 — ^the  poem  should 
be  known  to  every  body.  He  also 
wrote  a  traffedv,  called  *'Otho  the 
Great,**  whidi  Mr.  Milnes  thinks  la 
"  confused  and  unreal  in  the  story,  but 
that  the  want  of  interest  is  fmy  re^ 
deemed  by  the  beauty  and  ^ower  of 
passages  continually  recumng,  and 
that  there  is  scaroe  a  page  without 
a  touch  of  a  great  poet,*  &c.  And  it 
is  true  that  there  is  much  poetical 
thought  and  expression  in  the  drama; 
but,  if  there  had  been  more,  it  never 
coidd  have  been  a  successful  substi- 
tute for  a  plot  without  nature,  truth, 
and  interest.  Shelley  said,  "that  Keats 
would  never  be  popular;**  and  othem 
ridiculed  him  as  being  one  of  the 
(«Codkney  scfaod**  (a  school,  by  the 
byei  that  hm  pcodnoed  m  moA  titert 
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as  schools  further  out  of  town).     And     a  great  degree,  their  accen  to  future  fame,*' 
here  we  may  make  our  extracts  from     &c. 
Mr.   Iklilncs,  in   which  he  gives  his 

{'udgment  on  this  once  calumniated 
>rood  of  poets,  who  are  supposed  to 
draw  their  inspiration  from  a  stray 
muse  or  two  residing  at  Ilampstead  or 
Enfield,  while  the  oSier  sisters  were  at 
their  country  seats  at  Keswick  or 
Windermere,  or  living  handsomely  in 
the  refectory  at  Abbotsford. 

"  The  epithet  (says  Mr.  Milnes)  *  cock- 
ney,' had  80  much  meaning  as  consisted  in 

some  of  the  leaders  being  Londoners,  and 

engaged  in  the  editorship  of  the  public 

press  of  the  metropolis.     The  strong  and 

immediate  contrast    between    town   and 

country,  seemed  also  to  have  the  effect  of 

renderini;  many  of  the  writers  insensible 

to  that  discrimination  of  the  relative  worth 

and  importance  of  natural  objects  which 

habit  and  taste  requires,  but  which  reason 

cannot  ntrictly  define.    It  is  perfectly  true 

that  a  blade  of  grass  is  to  the  reverential 

observer  as  great  a  miracle  of  divine  work- 
manship  as  the  solar  system  ;    that  the 

valves  of  an  unseemly  shell  may  have  to 

the  physiologist  all  the  importance  of  the 

circumfluent   ocean ;    and   that   the   poet 

may  well  find  in  a  daisy,   '  thotights  too 

deep  for  tears  ;'  but  there  will  ever  be 

gradations  of  interest  in  the  susceptibilities 

even  of  educated  and  accomplished  men, 

and  the  admiration  which  would  be  recog- 
nized as  just,  when  applied  to  a  rare  or  ex- 
pansive object,  will  always  oppear  unreal 

und  coxcombical  when  lavished  on  what 

is  trivial  and  common.     Nor  could  these 

writers,  as  a  school,  be  held  altogether 

guiltless  of  the  charge  of  literary  conceit. 

The  scantiness  of  general  sympathy  drove 

them  into  a  coterie^  and  the  evils  insepa- 
rable from  a  limited  intercourse  with  other 

minds  grew  up  and  flourished  abundantly 

among  them.     They  drew  their  inspira- 
tion from  books  and  from  themselves,  and 
became,  in  many  cases,  unconscious  imi- 
tators of  the  i)eculiarities  as  well  as  of  th-j 
beauties  of  the  older  models  of  style  and 
language.     It  was  not  so  much  that  they 
were  guilty  of  affected  archaisms,  as  that 
they  delighted  in  giving  that  prominence 
to  individual  peculiarities,  great  and  small, 
which  impart  to  the  works  of  some  early 
poets  an  antiquarian  as  well  as  literary 
interest,  but  which  had  an  almost  comic 
effect  when  transferred  to  the  habits  and 
circumstances  of  a  particular  set  of  men 
in  our  own  times.     They  fell  into  the  error 
of  demanding  public  and  permanent  at- 
tention for  matters  that  could  only  claim 
a  private  and  occasional  interest;  and  thus 
have  they  not  only  damaged  their  contem- 
porary reputation,  bat  luiye  burred  up,  in 


We  must  now  commence  our  ex- 
tracts from  those  posthumous  pieces 
recovered  and  published  by  Mr.  Milnes. 
There  is  not,  however,  much  to  praise 
among  the  niiscclhvneous  poems,  which 
commence  with  an  Ode  to  Apollo,  de- 
scriptive of  the  great  master  of  the 
lyre,  but  in  strains  very  different  from 
Uomeric,  as — 

Here  Homer  with  his  nervous  arms 
Strikes  the  twanging  harp  of  war. 
And  even  the  western  Bplendour  wanns. 
While  the  trumi)et8  sound  afar. 
Uut  what  creates  the  most  intense  aurpriw. 
His  soul  looks  out  with  renovated  eyes. 

This  is  not  very  poetical ;  nor  is  the 
following  of  Shakspere : — 

Thou  biddest  Shakspere  wave  hia  wand. 

And  quickly  forward  spring 
Tlie  Passions— a  terrific  band- 
As  each  vibrates  the  string 
Tlmt  with  its  tyrant  temper  best  accords, 
While  from  their  master's  lips  pour  flnrtli  the 
inspiring  words. 

Nor  does  the  poet  succecsl  better  in 
his  Ode,  than  in  his  Ilymn  to  Apollo. 

God  of  the  golden  bow, 

And  of  the  golden  lyre. 
And  of  the  golden  bair. 
And  of  the  golden  fire  ! 
Cliarioteer 
Of  the  patient  year, 
Where— where  slept  thine  ire 
When,  like  a  blank  idiot,  I  put  on  thy  wreotb. 
Thy  laurel,  thy  glory, 
Thelight  of  thy  story? 
Or  WAS  I  a  worm— too  low  crawling  for  death  ? 
O  l>elphic  Apollo  1 

Of  another  strain  is  the  song  to  the 

dove : 

1  had  a  dove,  and  the  sweet  dove  died* 
And  I  have  thought  it  died  of  grieving; 
Oh  what  could  it  grieve  for  7  Ita  feet  were  tied 
With  a   silken  thread  of  my  own  hand's 

weaviug. 
Sweet  little  red  feet  I    Why  aEbnld  yon  die  7 
Why  would  you  leave  me,  sweet  bird,  why? 
You  lived  alone  in  the  forest  tree  t 
Why,  pretty  thing,  would  you  not  live  with  sse? 
I  have  fed  you  oft  and  gave  yoa  white  pens. 
Why  not  live  sweetly,  as  in  the  green  trees? 

We  now  extract  the  "Fagry  Song,**  m 
subject  suitable  to  the  author's  genini. 

Ah  I  woe  is  me  I  poor  silver  wing. 
That  I  must  chaunt  thy  lady's  dirxe* 

And  death,  to  this  fair  haunt  of  iprinr* 
Of  melody  and  streams  of  flow^  veqin. 

Poor  silver  wing!  ah!  woe  is  me 
That  I  must  see 
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And  now  we  must  find  space  far 
two  of  the  sonnets. 


These  blossoms  snow  upon  thy  lady's  pall ! 
Go,  pretty  pa^^,  and  in  her  ear 
Whisper  that  the  hour  is  near ; 
Softly  tell  her  not  to  fear 

Such  calm  favonian  burial  I 
Go,  pretty  pa^e !  and  soothly  tell 
The  blossoms  hang  by  a  melting  spell ; 
And  fall  they  must,  ere  a  star  wink  thrice 

Upon  her  closed  eyes, 
That  now  in  vain  are  weeping  their  last  tears. 
As  sweet  life  leaving  and  these  arbours  green. 
Rich  dowry  from  the  spirit  of  the  spheres ; 
Alas !  poor  Queen  I 

The  following  is  a  Fragment. 

O,  I  am  frightened  with  most  hateful  thoughts ! 
Perhaps  her  voice  is  not  a  nightingale's ; 
Perhaps  her  teeth  are  not  the  fairest  pearl ; 
Her  eyelashes  may  be,  for  aught  I  know. 
Not  longer  than  the  mayfly's  small  fkn-homs ; 
There  may  not  be  one  dimple  on  her  hand 
And  freckles  many :  ah !  a  careless  nurse. 
In  haste  to  teach  the  little  thing  to  walk, 
May  have  crumpt  up  a  pair  of  Dian's  I^s, 
And  warpt  the  ivory  of  a  Juno's  neck. 
*  •  *  * 

The  Eve  of  St.  Mark  promised  better 
things ;  but  it  is  also  unnnished,  though 
the  poet  had  got  into  bis  favourite 
vein. 

Bertha  was  a  maiden  fair, 
Dwelling  in  the  old  Minster  Square ; 
From  her  fire. side  she  could  see 
Sidelong  its  rich  antiquity, 
Far  as  the  Bishop's  garden-wall, 
With  sycamores  and  elm-trees  tall, 
Fall  leaved,  the  forest  had  outstript. 
By  no  sharp  north-wind  ever  nipt — 
So,  sheltered  by  the  mighty  pile, 
Bertha  arose  and  read  awhile  ; 
With  forehead  'gainst  the  window-pane, 
Again  she  tried,  and  then  again, — 
Until  the  dusk  eve  left  her  dark, 
Upon  the  legend  of  St.  Mark. 
From  ])laited  lawn  frill,  fine  and  thin, 
She  lifted  up  her  soft,  warm  chin, 
With  aching  neck  and  swimming  eyes, 
And  daz'd  with  saintly  imageries. 
«  «  *  * 

Her  shadow  in  uneasy  g^ise 
Hover'd  about,  a  giant  size, 
On  ceiling,  beam,  and  old  oak  chair, 
The  parrot's  cage,  and  panel  square. 
And  tlie  warm,  angled  winter-screen. 
On  which  were  many  monsters  seen, 
Called  doves  of  Siam,  Lima  mice, 
And  legless  birds  of  Paradise, 
Macaw,  and  tender  Av*davat, 
And  silken-furr'd  Angora  cat. 
Untired  she  read ;  her  shadow  still 
Glower'd  about  as  it  would  fill 
The  room  with  wildest  forms  and  shades. 
As  though  some  ghostly  Qaeen  of  Spades 
Had  come  to  mock  behind  her  back. 
And  dance  and  ruffle  her  garments  black, 
&c. 


iz. 

Written  om  the  blank  tpaee  of  a  Uqfat  the  end 
o/Ckaueer*e  tale  of  <*  Hke  Pl&wre  and  the 
Lefe*^ 

This  pleasant  tale  is  like  a  litUe  copse ; 
Tlie  honied  lines  so  freshly  interlace 
To  keep  the  reader  in  so  sweet  a  place, 
So  that  he  here  and  there  AiU-hearted  stops. 
And  oftentimes  he  feels  the  dewy  drops 
Come  cold  and  suddenly  against  his  feat ; 
And  by  the  wand'ring  melody  may  tnu» 
Which  way  the  tender-tegged  linnet  bops. 
Oh  I  what  a  power  has  white  drnpUeity  I 
What  mighty  power  has  this  g«ntle  story  I 
I  that  do  ever  feel  a  thirst  for  glory 
Could  at  this  moment  be  content  to  lie 
Meekly  upon  the  grass,  as  thoae  whose  sob- 
bings [robina. 
Were  heard  of  none  besides  the  mooniftil 

X. 

To  J.  H.  Rbtnolds. 

O  that  a  week  conld  be  an  age,  and  we 

Feel  parting  and  warm  meeting  every  week ; 
Then  one  poor  year  a  blessed  year  would  be. 

The  flush  of  welcome  ever  on  thy  chedc. 
So  could  we  live  long  life  in  little  space, 

So  time  itself  would  we  annihilate. 
So  a  day's  Journey  in  oblivion's  hase. 

To  serve  our  Joys,  would  lengthen  and  dlltta. 
O  to  arrive  eatik  M9md«t§  mmmfrem  Indi 

Te  land  eachTneedt^  flrom  the  riek  Levant  f 
In  little  time  a  hoot  of  Joys  to  bind. 

And  keep  our  sonls  in  one  eternal  pant. 
This  mom,  my  IHend,  and  yester*  ev'ning 

taught 
Me  how  to  harbour  such  a  happy  thought. 

The  '*  Cap  and  BeUs,  or  the  Jea- 
lousies,**  is  an  unfinished  fa^ry  tale,  in 
a  style  something  between  Wieland*8 
Oberon  and  Bjron*8  B^po.  It  was, 
we  are  told,  *^b^^n  without  a  plan,  and 
without  any  prescribed  laws  for  the 
supernatural  machinery;**  and  might  ag 
well  have  remained  in  the  ^tor*8  desk. 

On  the  whole,  these  poems  will  add 
no  additional  sprig  to  the  wreath  the 
poet  had  won  b^ore.  They  hare 
most  of  his  faults,  his  ezaggeratioiiy 
his  carelessness,  his  obsolete  ezprea* 
sions,  his  inapplicable  epithets,  his  di8« 
jointed  numbers,  his  fimcifld  tauikmeSf 
and  his  mythological  subjects,  wmch, 
to  be  interesting,  must  call  up  an  au- 
dience that  have  been  departed  from 
earth  these  two  thousand  years  and 
more.  We  can  believe  that  Keata 
mi^ht  have  gained  a  circle  of  auditon 
whde  reciting  his  Odes  at  the  Isthmian 
ffames,or  at  a  symposium  at  theFimna; 
but  other  snlgeete,  and  other  iniogorti, 
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and  other  creeds,  have  succeeded,  and 
an  English  ])oet  must  write  for  London, 
not  for  Athens.  What  G  reek  would  have 
read  Sophocles  and  Pindar  if  they  had 
chosen  for  their  poetical  subjects,  not 
their  own  deities  and  their  own  heroes, 
but  had  "[one  to  Kgy pt,  and  the  Pyra- 
mids, and  the  Nile,  and  brought  back 
histories  of  Anubis,  and  Osiris,  and 
Osyiuandyas,and  Amunophthe  Second, 
anil  Thothrun  the  Third,  and  all  the 
crocodile-headed  monarchs  of  Heca- 
tompylos  ? 

Nero  Camm4intaries  on  the  Laws  of 
England  (partly  founded  on  Black' 
stone)  hy  Plenry  John  Stephen, 
Serjeant'Ot'Law,  Second  EaitUm, 
PrejHired  for  the  press  by  James 
Stephen,  Esq.  Barrister  '  at '  Law, 
4  Pols.  Svo. 

IN  this  work  we  seem  to  read  the 
knell  of  the  celebrated  book  upon 
which  it  is  "  partly  founded."  For  a 
period  of  nearly  eighty  years,  Black- 
stone*M  Couuuentaries  has  continued  to 
exercise  a  most  important  influence 
upon  the  public  ininci.  Critics,  in  some 
respects  more  severe  than  righteous, 
have  assailed  it  from  time  to  tnne,  and 
have  established  the  existence  of  cer- 
tain defects  in  it  a  knowledge  of  which 
has  a  little  interfered  with  its  reputa- 
tion as  a  work  of  philosophical  inquiry, 
but  no  criticism  has  ever  lessened  its 
usefulness  as  a  popular  book  of  in- 
struction. In  that  respect  it  has  been 
altogether  without  a  rival,  and  readers 
of  ardent  minds,  surprised  and  cap- 
tivated by  the  interest  which  invests 
a  science  ordinarily  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  abstnise,  have  united  in 
celebrating  its  praises  in  no  measured 
terms.  Sir  William  Jones  pronounced 
the  Commentaries  to  contain  "the 
most  correct  and  beautiful  outline  that 
ever  was  exliibited  of  any  human 
science."  Niebuhr  dignified  its  author 
by  the  title  of  "that  great  writer." 
Mr.  Chitty  remarked,  that  it  had  been 
said  that  the  Commentaries,  "  for  a 
single  production,  is  the  most  valuable 
which  has  ever  been  furnished  to  the 
public  by  the  labour  of  any  individual,'* 
and  himself  assented  to  the  truth  of 
that  assertion.  Even  Bentham,  al- 
though disparaging  the  powers  of  the 
commentator  aa  a  purist,  and  attri- 
buting the  reputation  of  his  work 
merely  to  "too  enchanting  hannony 


of  its  numbers,"  describes  him^  as 
having  been  the  "  first  of  all  institu- 
tional writers  who  taught  jurispru- 
dence to  speak  the  language  or  the 
scholar  and    the    gentleman;  put   a 

Eolish  on  that  rugged  science ;  deansed 
er  from  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  the 
office ;  .  .  .  .  decked  her  out  from  the 
toilette  of  classic  erudition ;  enlivened 
her  with  metaphors  and  oUunons ;  and 
sent  her  abroad  in  some  measure  to 
instruct,  and  in  still  greater  measure 
to  entertain,  the  most  miscellaneous, 
and  even  the  most  fastidious  taste.** 

In  the  midst  of  all  thb  praise,  and 
of  much  more  of  the  same  kind  for 
which  we  have  no  room,  the  Com- 
mentaries were  continually  conducing 
to  put  a  period  to  their  own  usefiit 
ness.  They  popularised  law.^  They  not 
onl^  instructed  the  people  in  the  pe- 
culiar excellences  of  our  own  l^gal 
constitution,  which  they  thus  rendered 
them  the  better  able  to  defend  against 
speculative  innovators,  but  they  also^ 
although  unwillingly,  exposed  its  ano- 
malies, and  its  oosolete  traditionary 
absurdities,  and  by  setting  before  the 
inquirer  all  that  a  shrewd,  practised, 
plausible  advocate  could  say  in  their 
behalf,  ex|X)sed  their  folly  and  hastened 
their  downfall.  Every  important  al- 
teration in  the  law  has  been  a  step 
towards  the  consi^ment  of  the  Com- 
mentaries to  oblivion ;  but  suooessiye 
editors  have  heroically  combated  for 
Blackstone  against  the  influence  <^ 
time  and  le^  reform.  The  Com- 
mentaries were  first  published  at  Ox- 
ford in  4  vols.  4to.  176^—9.  There 
were  eight  editions  between  that  dale 
and  the  death  of  the  author  in  1780. 
Dr.  Bum  followed  as  the  first  editor  in 
1783;  Burn  and  Williams  in  1787; 
Professor  Christian  in  1793—4;  Arch- 
bold  in  1811;  Williams  in  182S ; 
Coleridge  in  1825;  Chitty  in  1826; 
Price  in  1830;  James  otewart  in 
1 841 ;  and  there  have  been  oUiers.  All 
these  distinguished  men  endeayouied 
to  adapt  the  Commentaries  to  altered 
circumstances  by  a  variety  of  anno- 
tations and  additions;  but  eyerytetn, 
and  every  volume  of  the  statuteii 
made  the  task  more  difficult.  Iaw 
reform  has  ultimately  left  the  great 
commentator  very  far  behind.  Scarcdr 
a  page  of  his  work  remains  untonnliH 
b^  the  cfTacine  fingers  of  modam  1^ 
gislation;  ana  in  many  plaoea  whole 
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gentencefl,  paragraphs,  and  chiq)ter8, 
have  become  as  obsolete  and  inappli- 
cable to  the  present  condition  of  leeal 
learning  as  ^racton  or  Fleta.  In  wig 
state  of  things  the  present  editor  hai 
taken  a  new  and  bolder  course.  He 
has  not  attempted  the  Mezentian  task 
of  uniting  the  dead  Blackstone  to  the 
present  generation  by  means  of  living 
notes;  he  has  written  new  commentaries, 
into  which  he  has  introduced  all  that 
remains  of  Blackstone*s  text.  Con- 
ceiving that  *'  the  unimpaired  portions 
of  Blackstone's  Commentaries,**  he 
says,  "  comprise  many  passages,  which 
(free  in  other  respects  from  objection) 
are  so  far  valuable,  at  least,  that  they 
bear  the  stamp  of  his  authority,  and 
many  others  whose  merit  is  of  the 
highest  order,  being  distinguished  by 
all  the  grace  and  spirit  of  diction,  the 
justness  of  thought,  and  the  affluence 
of  various  leammg  to  which  he  owes 
his  fame,"  Mr.  Serjeant  Stephen  has 
converted  the  wreck  thus  thrown  upon 
the  legal  shore  to  his  own  purposes ; 
weaving  it  into  what  is  substantial^ 
a  new  work,  and  honestly  confusing 
his  pages  by  ugly  brackets,  in  order  to 
indicate  the  extent  of  his  obligations. 

But  he  has  done  more  than  this.  In 
the  treatment  of  so  vast  a  subject  much 
of  the  author*s  clearness,  and  therefore 
much  of  his  usefulness,  depends  upon 
the  character  of  his  arrangement.  Law 
can  no  more  be  taught  without  some 
convenient  classification  of  its  multi- 
tudinous objects  than  botanv.  In 
this  respect  Blackstone  adopted  an  ar- 
rangement derived  in  great  part  from 
the  civil  law,  but  which  descended  to 
the  commentator  through  the  Analysb 
of  Hale.  Like  the  Linnsean  arrange- 
ment of  the  subjects  of  botany.  Blade- 
stone's  system  of  classification,  al- 
though practically  usefal,  is  philo- 
sophically defective.  The  title  of  that 
portion  of  it  which  deals  with  what 
the  commentator  terms  in  brief  "  the 
Rights  of  Things"  has  been  condemned, 
as  not  only  "contrary  to  l^al  and 
grammatical  propriety,"  for  mere 
"  tilings "  can  have  no  "  rights,"  but 
also  as  liable,  from  the  position  in  which 
it  stands  in  the  order  of  arrangement, 
to  the  still  graver  objection  of  render- 
ing it  necessary  in  some  instances  to 
treat  of  relative  rights  before  what 
are  called  absolute  rights,  and  of  throw- 
ing the  treatment  of  certain  branches 


of  our  public  law  into  strange  and  xak* 
diffnified  relationriiip,  as,  to  instanooi 
*'  we  law  of  luffhways  and  turnpikes  is 
made  incidents  to  the  office  or  poish 
surveyor,  and  the  large  and  interest- 
ii^  subject  of  the  poor  laws  is  dealt 
with  by  way  of  d^fession  from  tibe 
office  of  overseer.** 

These  objections  are  endeavoured  to 
be  obviatea  by  Mr.  Seijeant  Stephen 
in  a  new  arrangement,  by  which  the 
whole  subject  is  thrown  into  the  M* 
lowinff  six-fold  division.  I.  Of  Per- 
sonal Rights,  n.  Of  iUghts  of  Pro- 
perty, m.  Of  Rights  in  Private  Re- 
lations. IV.  OfP^liciUghts.  y.  Of 
Civil  Injuries;  and  YL  Of  Crimes.  In 
this  new  arrangement  Mr.  Serjeant 
Stephen  puts  fMtk  a  claim  to  orlfti- 
nahly.  It  is  indeed  the  great  novelij 
in  his  work,  and  in  that  character  has 
specific  claims  upon  his  readers'  atten- 
tion. 

Under  the  first  head  persons  are 
contemplated 

<'....  inthelightofhundatedfaidivlduals, 
and  in  that  d^pacity  their  pwrmnrnt  (In 
other  words  their  hodUjf)  r&hts  are  ex- 
amined ;  next  In  eonnsotkm  vdth  tiie  tidiiga 
around  Hien,  whidi  introduoss  the  eon- 
sideration  of  their  rights  of  prepmijft 
next  as  members  of  nunflies^  which  iu 
volves  their  ri$hU  in  prhtii§  r^UUieiUi 
and  lastly  as  members  of  the  oommumtyy 
which  leads  to  the  diicfuaion  of  thor 
rights  in  public  relations.  Aocording  to 
tUs  order,  the  absolute  right  uniformly 
takes  precedence  of  the  retSd^e,  and  the 
law  of  property  in  general  Is  investigated 
before  the  reUtions  of  men  in  regard  to 
property  arise  for  consideration.  Upon 
this  lystmn,  too,  the  difislon  of  pabUo 
rights  will  allow  of  a  subdivision  oon- 
vraiently  adapted  to  allow  of  the  discus- 
sion of  those  mixed  snljects .  .  •  whieii 
having  no  exdoslve  connection  either  with 

Ssrson  or  property  it  is  the  tendency  of 
lackstone'a  method  to  exclude." 

It  b  very  probable  that  this  novel 
subdivision  or  the  subject  may  admit 
of  some  useful  transpositions  of  Black- 
stone's  matter,  and  the  breaking  up  of 
an  old  arrangement  may  be  service- 
able as  leading  to  something  better 
hereafter,  but  m  anv  other  way  we 
can  scarcely  regard  the  new  arrange- 
ment as  of  very  great  importance. 
Blackstone*s  ^rights  of  things**  was 
strictly  speaking  not  terv  mvZk  more 
objeotumable  than  Ste{ihen*s  ^rights 
of  property^**  and  ^riglits  in  pmte 
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relations  "  and  "  public  rights  "  are  not 
properly  substantive  divisions,  but 
merely  sub<livisions  of  Blackstone^s 
"  rights  of  persons."  This  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  matter  of  much  moment ;  for 
neither  Blackstone*s  division,  nor  that 
of  Serjeant  Stephen,  pretends,  we 
suppose,  to  be  scientifically  accurate. 
The  aim  in  both  is  to  set  forth  the 
vast  subject  in  a  wav  calculated  to  be 
popularly  useful,  and,  regarded  in  that 
light,  probably  the  Serjeant's  order  is 
the  better  of  the  two.  We  should  have 
been  better  pleased,  if  the  modesty  of 
the  learned  Serjeant  (Preface,  p.  vii.) 
had  not  deterred  him  from  recasting 
the  whole  work,  and  putting  it  into 
a  more  entirely  scientific,  or,  as  bo- 
tanists would  term  it,  a  natural  system 
of  arrangement.  This  is  a  subject  for 
the  consideration  of  the  editor  in  a 
third  edition,  w|iich  we  trust  will  soon 
be  called  for. 

A  work  like  this,  if  properly  exe- 
cuted, is  of  infinite  moment  in  revo- 
lutionary times.  Our  law,  although 
still  greatly  deformed  by  the  relics  of 
unskilful  legislation  and  the  irrational 
decisions  of  timid,  quibbling  judges, 
means  well,  and  will  therefore  bear 
being  looked  into.  It  has  not  yet  en- 
titled itself,  and  probably  never  will, 
to  be  considered  as  "  the  perfection  of 
reason,"  but,  as  a  standard  of  what  the 
subjects  of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain 
are  to  deem  right  and  wrong  in  all 
civil  relations,  it  may  fairly  challenge 
comparison  with  the  jurisprudence  of 
any  nation,  whether  in  ancient  or  mo- 
dern times.  Growing  uj)  through  the 
course  of  many  centuries,  it  luis  gra- 
dually adaptetl  itself  to  our  wants  and 
our  reason ;  and  he  who,  like  Black- 
stone,  endeavours  to  explain  with 
calmness  and  precision  what  the  law 
really  is,  and  through  what  changes  it 
has  passed  until  it  ultimately  assumed 
its  present  form,  is  a  great  benefactor 
of  iiis  country.  But  such  a  work  is 
not  to  be  accomplished  by  the  publica- 
tion of  abstracts  of  acts  of  Parliiunent. 
The  public  have  no  taste  for  that  kind 
of  reading.  He  who  aspires  to  occupy 
Blackstone*s  place  must  do  what  BlacJc- 
stone  did.  lie  must  make  the  law 
speak,  as  Bentham  remarked,  the  lan- 
guage not  of  the  office  but  that  of  the 
scholar  and  of  the  gentleman.  If  he 
does  so,  let  liim  be  assured  that  the 
men  of  the  present  day  will  as  eagerly 
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devour  his  pa^  as  our  &tJien  and 
grandfathers  did  those  of  Blackstone ; 
and  that  they  will  rise  from  thejpemsal 
with  their  love  of  manly  freedom 
strengthened,  their  attachment  to  our 
constitution  and  government  height- 
ened, and  their  thankfulness  excited  to 
that  Providence  which  has  cast  our 
lot  under  a  system  of  laws  which,  with 
all  its  defects,  is  so  rational  and  so 
liberal  as  to  take  from  us  all  pretence 
for  revolutionary  dissatisfaction.  This 
again  is  a  subject  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Editor  of  the  next  edition.  Let 
him  consider  whether  he  cannot  ex* 
press  the  effect,  rather  than  quote  the 
language,  of  the  statute  boox.  Acts 
of  parliament  may  do  and  say  any 
thing ;  they  have  gone  the  length  of 
making  Malta  in  Europe,  and  a  woman 
a  mayor  or  a  justice  of  the  peace,  but 
commentators  ought  to  beware  of  fol- 
lowing them  too  dosely.  In  so  doinff 
it  is  possible  that  they  may  lead  their 
readers  to  infer  tliat  hackney  coaches 
are  "  a  refractory  race  of  men,**  or  that 
they  are  carriages  which  "ply  for 
hire,"  or  that  every  little  boy  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  may  be  whipped 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  with 
other  things  to  the  full  as  odd  as  these. 
But  these  arc  trifles.    We  hail  with 

f)leasure  every  attempt  to  render  the 
aw  really  known  to  tne  people.  It  is 
in  that  way  onl^,  and  not  upon  itf 
professional  merits,  that  we  can  judge 
of  this  book,  and  with  a  view  to  its 
entire  success  as  a  popular  teacher  we 
have  ventured  to  suggest  points  upon 
which  it  may  l)e  improved.  The  name 
of  the  learned  serjeant  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  its  professional  character. 

The  Picture  Bible  for  the  Young.  Fcp, 

t^vo.  2  vols,  pp.  170,  276.— 7'Ae  Pif 

tare  I'estameid,     Fcp.  800.  1  vol*  pp, 

262. 

Scripture    ilhtMrated  by   EngramngM. 

Roi/alSpo»  (unpaged.) 
The  Jhbliciil  Atlas.  Royal  %wk  pp.  40. 
WIC  have  joined  these  volumes  to- 
gether, not  that  they  professedly  form 
a  scries,  but  ]>ecause  they  are  so  fiur 
similar  in  point  of  subject,  that  th^ 
may  advantageously  be  combined  1^ 
the  parent  or  teacher,  for  the  nae  of 
children  or  pupils. 

Facwfl  Don  omnibna  naap 
Nee  diversa  tamen,   qualem  decet  esta 
Boromm. — ((Md,  ilirl.  M,  13.^ 
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The  first  of  these  works  contains  a 
selection  of  sacred  narratives  in  the 
words  of  Scripture,  placed  according 
to  Mr.  Townsend*s  chronological  ar- 
rangement. It  is  illustrated  wim  a  large 
number  of  engravings  and  vignettes, 
so  as  to  form  a  pictorial  Scripture 
history.  The  first  volume  goes  down 
to  the  death  of  Moses,  and  the  second 
to  the  Reformation  bv  Nehemiah.  The 
work  possesses  the  double  advantage 
of  historical  arrangement  and  graphic 
illustration. 

The  Picture  Testament  contains  a 
harmony  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  Acts ; 
the  former  being  principally  based  on 
the  plan  of  Professor  White's  Diate- 

Earon,  and  in  accordance  with  Arch- 
ishop  Newcomers  Harmony  as  to  the 
order  of  events. 

2.  The  work  entitled  "  Scripture 
Illustrated"  is  not  confined  to  scrip- 
tural language,  but  accompanied  with 
an  explanatory  commentary.  Its  object 
is  to  present  a  correct  description  of 
the  facts,  derived  from  the  oest  au- 
thorities. 

'^  It  must  be  acknowledged,  by  all  at- 
tentive readers  of  the  Bible,  that  the 
paintings  of  the  old  masters,  which  ha?e 
been  so  widely  diffused,  have  often  con- 
veyed erroneous  ideas.  They  do  not  ac- 
cord with  the  idea  of  Oriental  usages,  &c. 
which  we  derive  from  the  sacred  text,  and 
often  discover  both  ignorance  and  super- 
stition, and  that  to  such  an  extent  as 
often  to  bewilder  and  mislead  the  youthful 
and  uninformed  mind.  Hence  it  has  been 
thought  that  much  instruction  might  be 
imparted  to  the  reader  through  a  medium, 
which  will  at  once  afford  a  truthful  repre- 
sentation of  Scripture  facts  and  of  Oriental 
manners.  Such  is  the  leading  feature  of 
this  work."  (Preface.) 

'J'here  is  much  truth  in  this  remark, 
for  we  remember  to  have  seen  a  fine 
engraving  (after  we  forget  what 
master,)  of  the  journey  to  Emmaus, 
in  which  the  two  disciples  are  dressed 
as  monks,  with  beads  at  their  side. 
Such  a  misrepresentation  is  some- 
thing worse  than  erroneous.  In  the 
])icture  of  St.  John  preaching  in  the 
wilderness,  by  Salvator  Rosa,  the  prin- 
cipal personage  holds  a  cross  in  his 
hand,  and  one  of  the  hearers  is  arrayed 
in  a  Spanish  or  Italian  hat  with  a 
feather  in  it. 

The  Oxford  quarto  Bible  of  1768, 
with  plates  "  curiously  enfinraved  by  J. 
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Cole,  from  designs  of  the  best  masten,** 
is  a  singular  specimen  of  the  kind.  Le 
Brun*8  pictures  of  the  expedition  of 
Alezanoer  the  Great  are  adapted  to 
Scri{)tural  subjects,  not  always  very 
happily ;  and  tne  illustration  of  Jere- 
miah i.,  11,  (where  the  prophet  sees  **  a 
rod  of  an  almond-tree**)  is  sadly  tra- 
vestied by  a  hirch'Tode/^i  in  the  cfoudB; 
in  such  a  position,  too,  that  the  prophet 
can  hardly  see  it.  Such  is  the  conse- 
quence of  misunderstanding  the  word 
rod.  The  university,  however,  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  answerable  fat 
this  rubbish ;  it  was  '*  sold  by  Richard 
Ware,  at  the  Bi})le  and  Sun,  on  Lud- 
gate  Hill,**  who  probably  bound  up  his 
prints  with  the  Oxford  Bibles  in  folio 
and  quarto,  for  we  have  seen  both 
sizes  adorned,  or  rather  de&ced,  with 
them. 

In  corroboration  of  the  principle  of 
the  volume  now  before  us,  we  quote  a 
remark  on  the  subject  of  Jacob  tend- 
ing the  flocks  of  Laban.  '*  Salvator 
Rosa  has  painted  this  subject ;  but  his 
Jacob  is  a  bandit  of  the  Abruzzi,  and 
the  sheep  those  of  the  Campagna  of 
Rome.**  In  this  volume  the  costume 
in  which  Jacob  appears  is  that  of  a 
Bedouin.  **  As  the  manners  and  habits 
of  the  Orientals  continue  unchanged, 
it  is  probable  that  Jacob  wore  such  a 
dress  while  tending  his  flocks.** 

3.  The  Biblical  Atlas  consists  of 
seventeen  maps  and  plans,  with  ex- 
planatory notices.  An  index  of  places 
IS  added,  with  their  respective  lati- 
tudes and  longitudes.  Some  of  the 
maps  are  ancient  and  others  modern 
representations  of  the  same  countries, 
such  as  Palestine  and  Egypt,  which 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  leamer*s  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject.  The 
Eton  School  Atlas  is  formed  enturely 
on  this  plan. 

The  best  commendation  we  can  give 
the  volumes  of  engravings  is  the  &ct 
related  in  Orton*s  Life  of  Doddridge : 

**  I  have  heard  him  relate  that  his 
mother  taught  him  the  history  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testaments  before  he  could 
read,  by  the  assistance  of  some  Dutch 
tiles  in  the  chimney  of  the  room  where 
they  commonly  sat;  and  her  wise  and 
pious  reflections  upon  the  stories  there 
represented,  were  the  means  of  making 
some  good  impressions  upon  his  heartt 
which  never  wore  out ;  and  therefore  this 
method  of  instruction  he  freqaentlj  re- 
commended to  parents."  (c.  L  p.  21.) 
3U 
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The  Horatian  principle  is  also  much 
in  its  favour,  as  regards  youth, 

SegniUs  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aurem, 
Qu&m  quee  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus. 

(De  Ar.  Poet.  180.) 


If  picHirefl  do  not  fbllj  tnflHiii,  wlildk 
it  is  not  in  their  nftture  to  do,  ihif 
create  a  thirst  for  infbnnfttioDi  ana  Ws 
excellent  ihcentiyes  to  l«ftdittg. 


The  Monthly  Volume,  No.  XXV.  Our 
Enfflith  Bible.  1 8mo.  pp.  1 9S.— This  little 
Tolume  contains  a  succinct  account  of 
English  translations  and  translators,  be- 
ginning with  Anglo-Saxon  fragments,  and 
ending  with  King  James's  version.  The 
author  has  already  written  on  the  subject 
(indeed  his  pen  furnished  the  introduction 
to  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Bagster's 
Hexapla),  and  he  has  availed  himself  of 
former  materials,  which  he  mentions,  to 
prevent  the  charge  of  plagiarism.  The 
book  contains  a  compressed  but  valuable 
account  of  different  English  versions,  with 
the  information  that  might  be  expected 
from  a  practised  hand.  We  quote  a  re- 
mark on  Tyndale's  Testament :  **To  the 
accuracy  of  his  translation  a  striking  proof 
is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  ...  a  very 
con<iiderable  portion  of  Tyndale's  version 
rcm»ins  unaltered.''  (p.  64.)  Mr.  Masicell, 
in  his  "  Martin  Marprelate  Controversy," 
has  indeed  ptyled  Tyndale  "  the  active 
Bprrnder  abroad  of  hasty  translations  of 
the  Scriptures."  (p.  43.)  But  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke,  on  the  contrary,  says  that  he 
"  wa.s  as  critical  as  he  was  conscientious," 
(Comment,  in  1  John,  v.  7.)  The  author 
of  this  volume  distinctly  acknowledj^es  the 
assistance  derived  from  Mr.  Anderson's 
"  Annals  of  the  Bible,"  and  by  doing  so 
furnishes  a  recommendation  of  that  clabo> 
rate  work.  To  those,  however,  who,  for 
whatever  reason,  desire  much  information 
in  a  small  space,  this  little  book  will  prove 
both  pleasing  and  useful. 

Scriptural  leaching.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
BlRckley,  B.A.  Fcp.  Soo.  pp.  viii.  420. 
■ — This  volume  of  $:crmons  embraces  a 
variety  of  sulijects,  and  notes,  amounting 
to  dissertations,  are  appended  to  some  of 
them.  The  author's  arguments  in  the 
note?  appear  sometimes  a  little  over- 
strained, as  is  often  tiie  ra^e  when  writers 
are  contending;  against  specific  errors.  The 
style  of  the  Rcrmcms  is  good,  the  statements 
are  clear,  and  their  tone  is  that  of  earnest 
piety.  The  volume  derives  some  import- 
ance, in  a  literary  point  of  view,  from  Mr. 
Black  ley's  being  the  editor  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Correspondence  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Richaril  Hill.  He  has  also  published 
Expository  Lectures  on  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel. 


7%e  Gospel  (f  Si.  MeUkem  itkmSrmsM 
from  Antieni  and  Modsm  Amikore,  Bjf 
the  Rev.  J.  Ford,  M.A.  Svo.pp,  «tt.  4U.-B- 
As  this  volume  issues  from  an  f\0timsi 
well  known  in  a  peculiar  class  of  tbtolo- 
gical  publications,  we  looked  at  it  with 
some  caution,  but  it  seems  gedertllj  (M 
from  the  qualities  with  which  we  ei|lteM 
to  find  it  imbued.  The  author  stfttee  that^ 
at  an  early  period  of  his  ibinllil^i  "  iMk 
was  accustomed  to  send  dailr  to  s  liok 
friend  a  few  words  of  spiritual  eolDliirl  or 
admonition,  in  the  shape  of  an  extract 
from  some  theological  writer.''  Ho  tkHa 
formed  the  habit  of  transcribing  paMagcs. 
which  he  transferred  to  an  interlwfM 
copy  of  the  New  Testament,  adding  to 
them  as  he  read  till  they  formed  an  ex. 
tensive  collection.  Such  a  series  of  notei 
he  conceives  would  be  useful,  for  one  rM- 
son  at  least,  as  preventing  sameness  of 
thought  and  style,  and  also  as  restraining 
a  too  fond  indulgence  in  favourite  prints 
opinions ;  though  in  this  latter  fttped 
we  think  its  advantage  over-rated,  at  lO 
make  a  partial  selection  of  comments  ia 
no  harder,  than  writing  new  ones  of  tike 
same  kind.  The  writers  fh>m  whom  thft 
selection  is  made  belong  to'difltamit  |M» 
riods,  and  the  names  of  Chrysottonii 
Jerome,  Aquinas,  Calvin,  Beia,  JetMnf 
Taylor,  &c.  appear  in  the  list.  One  of 
the  best  notes  is  his  own  on  chap,  txttl. 
3,  where  he  justly  obserres,  that  tlw  in 
junction  (to  hearken  to  the  Scribe*  and 
Pharisees^  *'  is  qualified  by  ottr  Lord's 
warning  (xvi.  12).  where  he  tells  his  Ai« 
ciples  to  '  beware  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Pharisees.'  Their  doctrine,  then,  wee  to 
be  observed  and  followed  only  sd  leng  aa 
they  adhered  to  the  establiilied  Jewiall 
creed,  to  '  the  Law  and  the  Testimonj,' 
Isaiah  viii.  20 ;  ProT.  x\X.  27  J  I  Th.  t. 
20,  :3?1."  (p.  304.)  The  note  fh»m  OMM*. 
mua  Dw  antes,  at  chap.  xavi.  26i  boftes 
rather  too  closely  on  transnbateati^lBB» 
though  unconnected  with  it,  we  beiie?ai  la 
the  editor's  mind.  That  from  Chrysealata 
at  the  same  place  is  an  intrusioB  iale 
things  unseen,  and  would  better  hare  been 
omitted,  notwithstanding  its  eloqnanea* 
The  reader  will  fee  that  tills  folome  la  of 
a  mixed  description ;  few  wlU  And  tfaelf 
opinions  entirely  embodied  in  it  {  aild 
these  hints  will  be  snlBeient  for  Art  Mil- 
cioufitodant.  The;   ' 
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times  have  been  more  precise,  but  perhaps 
they  were  taken  from  secondarr  sources  m 
those  instances.  Still  it  would  be  upjnst 
not  to  acknowledge  the  compiler*8  ipdnttry 
in  a  general  point  of  view. 


Oeneral  Hiitory,  briefly  $i§ioAed,  9ipon 
Scriptural  Principles.     By  tk§  Rev,  C. 
Barth,  D.D,  12mo.  pp.  viii.  460.— This 
work  is  a  brief  Universal  History,  trans- 
lated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  R. 
P.   Walker,   formerly  chaplain  of   New 
College,   Oxford,   and  who    is  also  the 
translator  of  Dr.  Burk's  Life  of  the  oele- 
brated  Bengel.     He  observes,  in  the  pre- 
fatory notice  to  this  volume,  that  *'  there 
is  a  freshness  about  it,  from  its  German 
origin,  which  is  pleasing  to  English  read- 
ers."     In   preparing    it  for  the  preas, 
**  some  parts  have  been  revised  or  abridged, 
and  a  few  particulars  added ;  also,  some 
opinions  expressed  by  the  author  on  pats« 
ing  and  future  events  have  been  omitted ; 
also  several  details  relative  to  English  hia- 
tory  are  added."     Pour  maps  are  given, 
reduced  from  those  in  Quin*s  Historical 
Atlas,  by  permission,  and  exhibiting  the 
known  world  at   four   different  periods. 
1 .  At  the  foundation  of  Rome.    2.  At  the 
birth  of  Christ.     3.  At  the  Reformation. 
4.  At  A.D.  1840.     As  a  specimen  of  the 
lucid  and  comprehensive  style  which  (hie 
volume  exhibits,  we  quote  from  p.  228 : — 
"  Such  was  the  origin  of  those  crusadea, 
which,   with  several  interruptions,  were 
continued  for  nearly  two  centuries ;  and 
though  they  did  not  gain  their  chief  object 
for  any   permanency,  yet   they  had  the 
most  decided  influence  in  re-modelling  the 
state  of  European  habits  and  manneri." 
The  author  considers  the  formation  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Goqpel 
in    1697   as   not  undeserving   of  notioa. 
(p.  416.)     In  saying,  at  p.  454,  that  in 
1830  "  the  Belgians  tore  themselvea  away 
from  Holland,"  he  has  aptly  described  that 
revolution.     But  a  volume  which  is  writ- 
ten briefly  and  sententiously,  would  far- 
nish  innumerable  extracts,  as  nearly  every 
clause  contains  a  subject  in  itself.     Alto- 
gether, we  do  not  know  a  better  work  of 
the  kind,  and  certainly  not  one  that  ia 
equally  improving   in  so  small  a  space. 
The  author,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  de- 
scribed as  late  pastor  of  Mfittlingen  in 
Wirtemberg. 


TTie  People  of  China,  pp,  vi.  340.- 
Those  who  are  disappointed  with  the  slender 
notice  of  China  in  Mr.  Conder's  "Modem 
Traveller,"  (which,  inde^,  seems  only  in- 
troduced to  extend  the  sulnect  of  Penia 
to  two  fiill  volumes,)  w(llbe  better  pleued 
with  this.    It  professes  to  gire  t&p  Qif. 


tory,  Court,  Religion,  Governmtnt,  Legis- 
lation, Agriculture,  Language,  Literatofffy 
Arts,  Sciences,  and  Manners  of  theChinesei 
and  on  all  these  points  as  much  informa- 
tion  is  sfforded  as  can  fairly  be  comprised 
in  so  narrow  a  compass.  A  sketch  or'  Pro- 
testant mitaions  in  China  is  also  added  at 
the  end  of  the  volume.  It  is  embellished 
with  a  map  and  several  cuts,  which  from 
the  peculiarities  of  the  sul^ect  will  bff 
fouqd  very  useful.  Our  increasing  relsi- 
tions  with  China  make  som^  knowledge  of 
that  country  desirable  generally,  ai^d  tbif 
little  work  is  calculated  to  supply  tM 
want. 


Voctrinal  PwrUaH9,  No.  XVII.    Boi^ 
on  SpiriluMl  Perft^Hon.    1699.    \%m9. 
pp,  342_Tbi8  treatiie,  t|M  fuU  Utle  of 
which  is  <«  8pirit|ial  Perfection  Unfolded 
and  Enforced,"  is  based  on  the  words  of 
8  Corinthians,  vii.  verse  1.    There  are  not 
many  treatises  on  the  snlject,  and,  u  tb« 
term  itself  haa  become  a  source  of  contro- 
versy since  the  days  of  Wesley  (w||o  mm« 
tained  the  doctrine  of  P^rfitetUm  againsi 
Whitefield),  there  has  been  rather  a  shrink- 
ing from  the  employment  of  it.     Heooe 
an  earlier  essay  on  the  subject,  before  it 
bad  become  a  point  of  Arminiao  and  Cal- 
vinistic  disputation,  haa  obvious  advan- 
tages, as  it  is  free  from  the  bias  of  either 
party.    We  read  it  some  years  ago  in 
another  edition,  and  are  glad  to  see  it  rf  • 
published,  as  it  is  a  ^ork  of  standard  prac- 
tical use.     One  of  the  best  portions  is 
chap.  is.  in  which  the  uses  of  f^r  are 
shown.    The  contents  of  that  portion  inm 
thus :  **  Fear  considered  in  its  nature  an4 
cleansing  virtue.    The  attribotes  of  Oq4 
the  motives  of  holy  fear.    There  is  a  feas 
of  reverenoe  and  of  caqtion.    It  is  con- 
sistent with  (aith,  and  the  affections  of 
love,  peace,  apd  joy.    It  is  the  fonndatiqii 
of  fortitude."  (p.  19S.)    If  the  last  a«, 
sertion  should  seem  paradoxical  at  firfti 
it  will  not  on  further  examinatioq,  for  ^t 
p.  812  it  U  thua  explained  i  **  The  fear  of 
God  is  the  fountain  of  heroic  courage^ 
and  fortifies  the  spirit,  that  the  tbreaten- 
ings  of  man  cannot  supplant  our  con- 
stancy."   This  is,  in  other  words,  tht 
celebrated  sentiment  of  Racine,  which  ho 
has  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  bigh-pri«|t 
Joad,  in  the  first  act  of  Alkalie, 

**  Je  crains  Dieu,  cher  Abner,  et  n^  pohat 
d*autre  crainte." 

If  the  French  sentence  is  more  coodsf  • 
an  advantage  which  it  owes  to  verse,  tl^ 
English  is  certainly  clearer,  as  it  conneeti 
the  effect  with  tiie  cauae. 
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Cmden*8  Explanaiion*  of  Scripture 
Terma,  Taken  from  hta  Concordance. 
12mo.  pp,  392.  —These  explanations  have 
been  almost  lost  in  Cruden's  large  irork, 
and  entirely  so  to  the  purchasers  of  other 
concordances,  whicharepublishedin  various 
forms,  professedly  more  commodious  than 
the  quarto  or  tall  octavo  of  Cruden's  own 
work,  but  which  lose  iu  copiousness  what 
they  seem  to  gain  in  commodiousness. 
Mr.  Orme,  in  his  **  Bibliotheca  Biblica  " 
(art.  Concordance),  says  that  "  the  de- 
finitions of  leading  words  are  remarkably 
accurate,"  and  we  quote  this  because  it 
has  a  special  reference  to  the  contents  of 
the  volume  now  before  us.  Some  allow- 
ance being  made  for  Cruden's  sentiments, 
and  the  kindred  opinions  of  Mr.  Orme, 
this  opinion  may  be  received  as  sub- 
stantially correct.  The  definitions  pre- 
fixed to  the  list  of  passages  in  the  original 
work,  and  now  reprinted  separate,  often 
amount  to  essays,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  Sacrificej  Seal  (metaphorically  and 
literally  interpreted),  Sect,  &c.  The  article 
Perpetual  is  a  good  specimen  of  discrimi- 
nation between  the  different  senses  of  a 
word ;  and  that  on  Debt  has  well  illus- 


trated its  various  applicatiom.  In  this 
edition  notes  haTe  been  added  to  the 
several  articles  on  natural  history,  and  • 
very  few  "obsolete  or  offenslTeezprettioni** 
omitted  ;  but  in  other  respects  it  may  be 
considered  as  a  literal  and  faithful  reprint. 
A  Bible  chronology,  though  forming  no 
part  of  Cruden's  original  work,  is  added, 
as  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  reader.  We 
can  mention  an  anecdote  connected  with 
the  part  of  Cruden  now  reprinted,  which 
will  shew  the  estimation  in  which  it  is 
held.  A  young  clergyman  who  was  g^rfnc 
abroad  some  years  ago  on  account  of  iU 
health,  and  consequently  was  likely  to  re- 
main some  time,  asked  a  senior  to  recom* 
mend  him  a  few  theological  books  to  take 
with  him,  as  the  most  nsefhl  daring  e 
journey,  without  occupying  much  space. 
His  friend  advised  him  particularly  to  take 
Cruden's  Concordance,  as  he  would  find 
the  explanations  of  words  amoant  to  e 
course  of  reading.  The  present  reprint, 
by  selecting  those  explanations  from  the 
bulk  of  the  work,  puts  a  concise  com- 
pendium of  theology  within  the  reach  of 
all  who  want  one  onder  such  circam* 
stances. 
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THE  ABEROAVENNT  EISTEDDFOD. 

Oct.  11,  12.  The  Abergavenny  Eis- 
teddfod has  been  celebrated  with  great 
ectat.  It  was  held  by  permission  of  her 
Majesty,  under  the  patronage  of  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  President  was 
Colonel  C.  Kemys  Tynte,  of  Cefn  Mably, 
M.P. ;  and  among  the  company  were  the 
Marquess  of  Northampton,  liOrd  Fielding 
(who  has  accepted  the  presidency  of  the 
next  Eisteddfod),  Chevalier  Bunseu  the 
Prussian  ambassador,  the  Turkish  ambas- 
sador, Henry  liallam,  esq.  &c.  &c.  Sir 
Benjamin  Hall  was  absent  from  indispo- 
sition, but  Lady  Hall  was  there,  and  so 
was  Lady  Charlotte  Guest.  The  President 
opened  the  meeting  with  an  address;  after 
which  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Merthyr,  sang  an 
Arwyrain  in  honour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  Rev.  D.  Rhys  Stephen,  of  Manchester, 
then  made  a  very  animated  speech,  in 
which  he  eloquently  vindicated  the  main- 
tenance of  Welsh  nationality.  He  stated 
that  there  are  about  twenty  periodical 
publications  printed  in  Welsh,  which  are 
entirely  supported  by  the  common  people ; 
and  he  afterwards  proceeded  to  notice 
the  unextinguishable  preference  which 
they  shew  for  the  ministration  of  the 
Gospel  in  thcirnntiTe  language.  *  -sr- 

soever  the^  ^  consider 

bers,  the]  pul 


in  their  mother  tongue.  In  Lifcrpool 
some  of  the  largest  and  most  iniloeatial 
congregations  are  among  our  conntrymen. 
We  have  six  places  of  worship  in  Man- 
chester. In  the  neighbourhood  of  New* 
castle-upon-Tyne  there  is  stated  pnblie 
worship  in  our  ancient  tongue,  supported 
by  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  the  Wdsh 
workmen  in  the  iron- works.  Some  year 
and  a  half  ago  some  six -score  families  left 
Bloenavon,  Nantyglo,  and  BlaenaTOB 
Gwent,  to  work  in  some  iron-works  at 
Airdrie  in  Lanarkshire,  where,  hating 
already  two  Welsh  Sunday -schooli,  tbej 
have  just  established  a  place  of  worridp." 
After  the  delivery  of  some  other  speecnea 
and  metrical  compositions,  the  meeCtag 
proceeded  to  the  acyudication  of  priaes. 
These  were  of  five  classes ;  1.  Essays  and 
Poetry;  2.  Harpers  and  Singers;  3.  welah 
Woollens  ;  4.  Welsh  Hats ;  5.  Scalptnie, 
Drawing,  &c.  A  prise  of  S5  guineas,  giTcn 
by  H.R.II.  the  Prince  of  Wales,foraCnticd 
Essay  on  the  history  of  the  langnage  and 
literature  of  Wales,  from  the  time  of 
Gruffydd  ap  Cynan  and  Meilyr,  to  thafe 
of  Sir  Gruffydd  Llwyd  and  GwUym  Ddn  ; 
accompanied  with  specimens,  both  in  the 
original  and  in  a  close  EngUsh  or  Latia 
translation,  of  the  poems  most  cbanderiatio 
of  the  period  ;  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Stephens,  diemist,  of    Meithyr, 
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production  was  highly  applauded  by  the 
judge,  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Williams, 
Warden  of  the  Welsh  Institution  at  Llan- 
dovery, and  Sir  John  Guest  liberally  under- 
took the  expense  of  its  publication.  The 
prize  was  presented  to  the  author  by  the 
Chev.  Bunsen. 

A  prize  of  ten  guineas  (accompanied  by 
a  bust  of  the  deceased)  offered  for  the 
best  elegy  on  the  late  Very  Rev.  Bruce 
Knight,  Dean  of  Llandaff,  by  Mrs.  Bruce 
Pryce,  of  Dyffryn,  and  Sir  Benj.  Hall,  wu 
awarded  to  Mr.  Aneurin  Jones,  of  GeUy- 
groes.  One  of  ten  guineas  from  Lady 
Hall  and  T.  Wakeman,  esq.  of  Graig,  for 
the  best  stanza  to  be  placed  on  the  tomb 
of  Legonidec,  the  celebrated  Breton  an- 
tiquary and  lexicographer,  was  adjudged  to 
Mr.  John  Jenkins,  of  Marlakes  ;  another  of 
ten  guineas  contributed  by  Lady  Hall  and 
Lady  Chetwynd,  for  the  best  elegy  on  the 
late  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  Bart,  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Jones,  of  Machen.  By  Lady  Hall,  two 
guineas  for  the  best  song  on  the  beauty 
and  uses  of  the  white  lime  of  Wales,  to 
Mr.  John  Jones,  architect,  of  London. 
By  the  Marquess  of  Bute,  ten  guineas,  for 
the  best  essay  on  the  etymology  and  early 
history  of  Caerphilly,  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Stephens,  of  Merthyr.  By  Mr.  Thomas 
Stephens,  of  Merthyr,  five  guineas,  for  the 
best  Welsh  translation  of  Mrs.  Marcett's 
Dialogues  on  Optics,  to  Mr.  Evan  Mere- 
dith. By  the  editors  of  the  Arch«ologia 
Cambrensis,  for  the  best  account  of  tiie 
origin  of  Man  Lwyd  or  Pen  Ceffyl,  a 
custom  observed  at  Christmas  in  many 
parts  of  the  Principality,  ten  guineas,  to 
* '  Newydd. "  By  Lady  Parry,  of  Madryn, 
five  guineas  for  the  best  historical  account 
of  the  Statuta  Wallise,  or  the  Statutes  of 
Rhuddlan,  by  which  Wales  was  annexed 
to  England,  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Price. 
Some  other  literary  prizes  were  offered, 
but  found  no  competitor.  A  subscription 
prize  of  72/.  10«.  of  which  20/.  was  con- 
tributed by  the  late  Dwarkanauth  Tagore 
(when  present  at  the  previous  Eisteddfod), 
and  10/.  10».  each  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
St.  David's,  Lord  James  Stuart,  Lady 
Hall,  Miss  Webb,  and  J.  A.  Herbert,  esq. 
of  Llanarth,  for  the  best  model  in  plaster, 
of  an  historical  group  illustrative  of  Cam- 
bro- British  history,  was  allotted  to  Mr. 
John  Evan  Thomas,  F.S.A.,  formerly  of 
Brecon,  and  now  of  London.  The  subject 
he  selected  was  the  death  of  Tewdric,  iUng 
of  Gwent,  in  the  moment  of  victory  over 
the  Saxons  at  Mathem  on  the  Wye. 

JOURNEY  TO  DISCOVER  TBE  SOURCES  OF 
THE  NILE. 

Dr.  Friedrich  Bialloblotzky,  of  the 
University  of  Gdttingen,  who  has  for 
many  years  been  resident  in  this  conntrj 


and  is  well  known  in  the  literary  world, 
has  lately  left  England,  with  the  intention 
of  undertaking  the  solution  ot  this  most  in« 
teresting  geographical  problem  in  a  way  di- 
rectly opposite  to  that  in  which  all  previous 
attempts  have  been  made.  The  following 
is  the  plan  of  Dr.  Bialloblotsky's  journey, 
as  settled  with  Dr.  Beke,  at  whose  in- 
stance it  has  been  undertaken,  and  who 
has  himself  accomplished  an  important 
journey  in  Eastern  Africa : — 

"  Proceed  firom  Egpyt  to  Aden,  and 
thence  to  Momb^  on  the  East  Coast  of 
Africa,  in  about  4  degrees  of  South  lati- 
tude. At  MomblLs,  or  in  its  vicinity, 
make  arrangements  for  travelling  into  the 
interior  wi£  a  native  caravan  or  other- 
wise. 

**  It  is  anticipated  that  a  journey  of 
about  300  or  400  miles  firom  the  coast,  in 
a  direction  between  W.  and  N.  W.  will 
bring  the  traveller  to  the  edge  of  the  table- 
land of  Eastern  AfHca,  at  the  waterpartinfr 
between  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Kile  and 
those  of  the  rivers  LuH^ji,  Osi  (Poke- 
mdci  or  Maro),  and  SabAki,  flowing  east- 
wards into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

**  On  readiing  the  table  land,  determine 
the  Southern  limits  of  tlie  basin  of  th» 
Nile,  or  that  eztensiTe  tract  of  AfirioR 
whidi  drains  towards  Egypt ;  and  visit,  if 
possible,  the  sources  of  the  prinoipsl 
streams  which  unite  to  form  that  river. 
Obtain  information  respecting  the  great 
lake,  said  to  exist  in  the  interior  near  the 
pandlel  in  which  the  traveller  will  then  be. 

<•  Having  explored  the  head-streams  of 
the  Nile,  proceed  further  westwards  across 
the  continent,  should  facilities  present 
themselves  for  so  doing  :  if  not,  trace  the 
course  of  the  river  downwards  to  Sennilr 
and  Egpyt.  Notice  any  branches  joining 
the  main  stream,  and  ascertain,  as  far  as 
practicable,  their  length  and  direction. 

**  Note  the  bearings  and  distances  of  the 
journey ;  observe  the  latitude ;  make  me- 
teorological observations ;  and  determintt 
the  elevation  of  the  land  by  means  of  both 
the  thermometrical  and  the  aneroid  baro- 
meter ;  which  instruments,  together  with 
a  sextant  and  artificial  horison,  azimuth 
compass,  and  others,  are  furnished  for  use. 

*'  Record,  carefidly,  all  observations 
made.  Describe  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
tries traversed,  with  their  productions  and 
capabilities  for  cultivation,  commerce,  and 
colonization  ;  also  the  character,  manners, 
and  customs  of  the  inliabitants,  and  their 
fitness  for  instruction  or  for  emigrm* 
tion. 

*'  Ascertain  the  state  of  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade,  both  on  the  coast  and  in  tiio 
interior. 

**  Collect  vocabularies  of  the  languages, 
and  other  msterisls  for  their  investifrtiim ; 
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and  make  all  other  suitable  observations 
and  inquiries. 

"  Transmit  full  reports  to  Dr.  Beke  at 
every  opportunity." 

Dr.  Bialloblotzky's  journey  is  under- 
taken with  the  help  of  subscriptions,  which 
Dr.  Beke  has  been  collecting  on  his  behalf 
and  still  continues  to  receive. 


MUSEUM  AT  MAIDSTONE. 

An  iustitution  has  been  formed  in  Maid- 
stone called  the  Kent  Natural  History  and 
Archeeological  Museum.  Its  objects  are 
the  collecting,  naming,  and  arranging  the 
natural  products  of  the  county  of  Kent,— > 
and  the  illustration  and  description  of  the 
archseological  relics  of  the  same  district. 
The  confiniDg  the  objects  of  a  museum  to 


a  particnlar  locality  ii,  we  think,  jndicioiiii 
and  likely  to  be  attended  with  mora 
▼alnable  contributionf  to  science  than  if  a 
wider  sphere  had  been  contemplated.  We 
wish  the  promoters  of  this  InsCitDtie^ 
success  ;  and  think  it  an  example  in  everj 
way  worthy  of  being  followed  in  other 
counties  of  the  kingdom.  The  first  annnal 
report  has  been  published  ;  and  tram  the 
intelligent  apprehension  displayed  by  the 
committee  of  the  value  of  such  an  Inatita* 
tion  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  we  ahoaU 
augur  well  for  its  success.  We  hope  then 
will  be  no  lack  of  supporters  end  oon- 
tributors  in  the  county  whose  ancient  hia- 
tory  and  natural  products  it  ia  intended 
to  illustrate. 
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BBDrOBDSHI^B  ARCHiSOLOOICAL 
SOCIETY. 

Sept.  19.  The  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  at  Bedford,  the  Hod.  G. 
R.  Trevor  in  the  chair.  The  following 
autiquities  were  exhibited  : — A  small  Ro- 
man lamp,  by  Mr.  Talbot  Barnard,  found 
at  the  St.  Augustine  catacombs,  in  Rome. 
Various  lithograplis  of  curious  specimens 
of  glass,  metal,  aod  other  Roman  orna- 
ments, by  Mr.  Inskip,  of  Shefibrd.  Sundry 
Roman  vases  found  in  the  gravel-pits  at 
Biddeuham,  with  a  portion  of  human  bones; 
also  several  coins.  A  metal  thumb-ring, 
supposed  to  be  of  the  reign  of  Richard  III. 
exhibited  by  the  Hon  G.  R.  Trevor.  A 
lock  of  hair  of  Thomas  Beaufort,  Duke  of 
Exeter,  who  died  in  1426,  from  the  Abbey 
of  Bury  St.  Edmund's.  The  solemn  league 
and  covenant,  as  taken  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Swineshead,  co.  Huntingdon,  in  1644, 
found  concealed  in  the  roof  of  the  rectory- 
house  of  that  place ;  and  a  portion  of  the 
leaden  conduit- pipe  of  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  laid  down  in  14^1,  and  taken 
up  in  1841,  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Airy.  An  interesting  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  French,  on  the  ancient  character  of 
Egypt;  and  Mr.  Inskip  read  an  account 
of  such  antique  relics  as  have  from  time 
to  time  bpen  found  in  Bedfordshire.  Of 
this  paper  the  following  is  an  abstract  :— 

**  British  relics  are  the  most  scarce,  being 
most  distant  in  point  of  time,  as  well  as 
more  meagre  in  their  deposits :  a  gold  coin 
of  the  earliest  age,  found  at  Silsoe, — a  rude 
celt,  formed  of  jade  stone  found  in  Bed- 
fordshire, and  a  British  flint  spear  of  very 
large  size  and  exquisitely  wroughti  duff 
from  the  railroad  near  Leighton,  are  aU 
that  have  fallen  to  ny  possesaion. 


'*  Of  Roman  relics  no  piece  in  Bedford- 
shire has  furnished  the  qoantity  or  the 
auality  equal  to  Shefibrd.  Abont  famr 
ozen  Samian  cups,— dishes  en4  peterVi 
of  various  shapes  and  patterns,  here  heen 
there  discovered,  and  Qt  Stanford  Bqry,  iii 
its  immediate  vicinity.  These  were  in  m 
possession  for  nearly  twenty  yean,  ena 
formed  the  nucleus  of  an  ezteDsife  coUeo- 
tion,  and  which  ought  to  be  atending  in 
this  room  at  this  tine  instead  of  the 
Fitx William  Museum,  where  theee  conl- 
coloured  gems  are  now  placed,  thftre  to 
stand  an4  perpetually  blush  for  the  went 
of  taste  and  public  spirit  in  aybfMfr  arie* 
tocracy  of  the  county. 

"  A  vast  variety  of  otliar  iclii|nisB  weff 
found  with  these  {  some  snlendid  articlea  in 
glass,  a  beautiful  radiated  amber-ook>Qrj 
vase,  quite  perfect ;  a  splendid  bine  jug, 
or  simpulum,  of  elegant  form,  end  the 
sacred  knife  that  accompanies  the  iiqi|N|« 
lum  on  the  reverses  of  coina  of  Antoninw 
and  other  emperors,  as  embleme  of  the 
imperial  and  pontifical  dignity.  ▲  htw 
yards  from  hence  was  dug  up  the  hones  pJT 
a  horse  and  the  ashes  of  hie  rider,  togeUief 
with  an  iron  implement  evidently  foi^nd 
to  pick  the  horse's  hoofs  and  fasten  hie 
shoes.  With  these  were  found  a  aneU 
silver  musical  instrument,  a  denarios  of 
Septimus  Geta,  representing  him  et  the 
age  of  nine  or  ten  years ;  another  ebo  of 
Geta  was  found  near,  apparently  two  or 
three  years  older  ;  these  coins  were  of  tw 
workmanship  and  in  beautiful  conditioB. 
"  Conjecturing  from  the  lacred  chene- 
ter  of  many  of  the  deposits  that  thie  wee 
the  burial  place  of  the  pontifp^  natipne, 
aa  well  also  as  from  ita  being  inploaod  ^Wk 
a  wall  forming  en  area  itlU  trioeiblo  wijlp^ 
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Sroaod,  [  could  not  b 
Koniui  temple  must  be  i 
After  man;  attempts  the  Faundatloa  *B9 
foand  in  a.a  adjoiQiag  field,  ronning  aJl 
area  of  20  feet  by  30  feel.  In  the  ndgh- 
bcurhood  is  a  pood,  stiil  calted  Oman's 
pond,  from  irbicli  tlie  Romans  dag  the 
cla;  to  form  the  catruer  descriptions  of 
pottery,  i  great  quantitj  of  its  isotilated 
remuTia  having  been  deposited  round  the 
foundmion,  together  witli  numerous  frag. 
ments  uf  the  to-called  Snmian  ware. 

"  At  Staiifoid  Bury  the  area  of  a  oamji 
is  still  tcry  lisible,  and  I  feel  assured  the 
pretorium*  occupied  the  spot  on  nhich  (he 
farm-liouse  now  stands.  The  Embank- 
ments on  one  side  of  the  camp  are  still 
very  perceptible.  At  the  distance  of  two 
Gelds,  and  almost  close  to  (he  Soutliill 
road,  1  discoiered  tbe  vaults  alluded  to, 
oneoFnhich  nas  doubtless  tbe  resting- 
place  of  the  osheg  of  tbe  old  Roman 
Generel.  This  sepulchre  was  full  of  trea- 
sure deor  to  the  eyes  of  (he  antiquary.      * 


cotta  \ 


,  both 


black  and  red.  aad 
shape  and  description  of  variety,  adorned 
this  silent  house  of  death  ;  with  fragments 
of  the  same,  nearly  enoagh  to  fill  two  peck 
measures  i  tbe  most  perfect  of  these  ore 
at  Cambridge,  together  with  one  very  larg« 
amphora,  conlatoing  a  ball  of  pilch  in  its 
foot.  Sii  other  urns,  most  of  them  equally 
large,  and  one  still  larger,  were  faund  with 
them.  Here  also  were  found  the  crum- 
bling remains  of  teveral  calinary  articles, 

tbe  iron  rima  and  bandies  of  which  were 
left,  the  ihin  brass  bottoms  vanishing  like 
ghosts  at  the  light  of  day  1 

"  Two  iron  lire-dogs,  two  feet  ten  inches 
high,  and  three  feet  in  length,  stood  on 
one  side  oF  the  vault ;  tbcy  have  a  fine 
spirited  stag's  bead  at  each  end,  with  two 
iron  bars  curioasly  wrought  to  lay  bori- 
lontally  between  tbe  horns,  from  which 
pots  aod  kettles  might  dependio  two  rows, 
thus  making  the  must  possible  ate  of  the 

swivel  on  the  top  and  when  opened  having 
a  chain  and  |iot-hooks  Jcicenaing  frani  the 
centre,  nci:ompauied  the  fire -dugs.  The 
fragments  of  a  Lrass  eaacepau  «ilb  finely 
ornamented  handle,  plated  with  silver  in- 
side, the  lid  also  plated,  naa  Inckily  saved, 
and  the  whole  relic  is  highly  interesting. 
Two  singular  iron  handles  of  some  utensils 
which  1  doubt  not  *ere  ladles,  stood  one 
at  eacli  comer  of  the  vault ;  their  upper 
ends  arc  finished  b;  s  grotesque  head  with 
asinine  ears,  and  the  tongue  lolliqg  from 
the  moutb  like  tbe  mimes  and  buflToons 
emplo}-ed  to  amuse  the  patricians  at  the 
triclinium.  These  ludicrous  figures  hive 
a  cross  stamped  on  tbe  forehead. 
"  From  theae  more  pondemu  rdici  tt- 


tentlon  was  directed  to  several  white  and 
black  tesBcne,  tbe  latter  of  jet,— of  the 
size  of  peppermlUt  loienges,  flat  at  botlam 
and  rounded  at  the  top.  Tessera  were 
also  used  to  place  in  tbe  abacus  or  collat- 
ing board  by  tbe  Romans  to  rsailltate  the 
casting  up  of  accounts.  Clo'e  to  these 
wss  found  a  musical  instrument  somewhat 
resembling  a  flute,  eneb  bole  for  the 
fingers  having  n  separate  joint, — it  Is 
formed  of  tbe  tibia  of  some  animal,  ami 
lias  two  openings  to  receive  the  breath  of 
the  ptajer,  which  it  may  be  concluded 
were  intended  to  render  tbe  tone  sharper 
or  otherwise  by  due  regulation. 

"  A  bronie  ewer  or  jug  was  tbe  nelt 
article  to  attract  attention,  tbe  shape  nf 
which  ii  extjaisite.  The  upper  rim  atid 
mouth  of  smgnlir  shape,  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  figure  of  eight  The  handle  \a 
of  surpassing  elegance  :  a  beautiful  female 
with  eitended  arms  embraces  the  outer 
and  hack  part  of  the  upper  edge  or  rim, 
and  it  terminates  with  two  fine  masks. 

"  At  only  twelve  paces  distant  a  second 
vault  was  opened,  containing  relics  nf  • 
very  diiTerenl  order.  These  were  all  of  a 
femdie  clisracter ;  and  here,  trith  respMl 
to  the  noble  dames  of  Rome,  I  turned  with 
delight  Co  contemplate  those  very  beaati- 
Ful  glass  vases  alluded  (0  by  Juvenal  In  hU 
siilh  satire,  some  of  which  held  the  rnyiUl: 
wash  that  heightened  and  improved  Romiil 
beauty.  A  splendid  glau  bowl,  radiated 
in  high  relief,  and  a  bottle  to  match,  were 
disinterred  without  tbe  slightest  fracture, 
also  a  purple -coloured  boltte  equally  per- 
fect, Ibie  latter  belonging  to  a  splendid 
glass  uru  of  Grecian  shape  with  ansie 
double-Huled ;  the  bottle  and  this  punile 
VAse  formed  a  second  suite  Of  glai!.  But 
the  latter  was  too  much  mutilated  to  ajmlt 
of  restoration.  Near  to  these  splendid 
articles  of  gloss  was  placed  a  toilet-bol, 
fiaely  embossed  iVith  bronze  sctoU  work 
of  very  elegant  pattern.  This  hot  btd 
contained  silver  inno  buckles,  ear-rings, 
blue  glsBl  beads,  silver  tweexers,  fibula, 
ftc.  A  fine  armilla  of  jet  or  shale  *U 
lying  cluie  by,  and  B  coin  of  first  brtsi, 
bnl  too  ■mutlloted  to  decipher.  Two  eW- 
gant  iiros  contained  the  ashes  of  the  it, 
ceased,  about  three  feet  in  height.  ail8 
which  stood  reelining  and  toUdiiDs  eatfb 
other  at  cne  end  of  the  sepulchre.  Agrett 
number  of  the  eommon  snail  shells  vrait 
deposited  in  tbe  foot  of  each  urn. 

"  On  Buother  bccosion,  at  Warden,  werf 
discovered  two  fine  G redan- shaped  am- 
phortt  of  large  siie  ;  with  these  itere  foOfld 
twoiing^larlj-sbapedjars  formed  of  Shalt, 
orcanncl  coal.  One  of  these  is  quite  pef^ 
feet,  the  other  nearly  so.  These  were  d<% 
up  close  to  a  Danish  cncaltinment  near  ll» 
church,  Thicb,  tboagh  it  hiia  been  mafll 
IsHd  for  Bgrtemtanl  purpwa,  ibffwi  Hi 
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circiim?allatiDD8  and  fosses  prettj  entire. 
The  name  of  this  spot  is  Quint's  Hill,  a 
slight  deviation,  I  presume,  from  Knute's 
Hill." 

Mr.  Inskip  then  proceeded  to  notice 
some  fine  geological  specimens  found  in 
Bedfordshire — 

"  Some  years  since,  when  digging  the 
navigable  canal  at  Shefford,  many  horns 
of  a  species  of  ox  of  enormous  size  were 
found,  which  are  now  placed  in  the  mu- 
seum of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  London. 
In  the  detritus  of  the  same  valley,  for- 
merly swept  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and 
close  to  the  town  of  Shefford,  I  found  at 
various  periods  not  less  than  seven  mam- 
moth's teeth,  one  weighing  6^  lbs.  one 
3§  lbs.  and  one  7f  lbs.  Contiguous  to 
these  teeth  were  indications  of  other  por- 
tions of  this  gigantic  animal.  These  re- 
mains were  found  lying  on  the  surface  of 
the  new  red  sandstone,  at  a  depth  of  about 
17  feet.  Nor  has  the  vale  of  Bedford  pro- 
duced specimens  of  less  interest  to  geo- 
logy, witness  a  fine  fossil  skeleton  of  the 
plesiosaurus  discovered  a  few  years  since.'' 

THB  PEMBROKE  COLLECTION  OF  COINS. 

Thomas  the  eighth  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
who  enjoyed  that  title  from  1683  to  1733, 
formed  this  famous  collection,  and  caused 
it  to  be  engraved  in  a  series  of  copper- 
plates, which  was  published,  with  an  index 
by  the  celebrated  antiquary  Joseph  Ames, 
in  4to.  174G.  After  the  lapse  of  a  cen- 
tury, this  collection  has  been  dispersed  by 
a  public  sale  during  the  present  year.  It 
commenced  at  the  rooms  of  Messrs. 
Sotheby  and  Wilkinson,  on  the  Slst  of 
July,  and  occupied  twelve  days.  We  shall 
enumerate  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
treasures  of  this  cabinet,  with  their  prices. 
A  penny  of  Offa  King  of  Mercia,  in  an  ex- 
traordinary state  of  preservation,  sold  for 
10  guineas  ;  whilst  a  penny  of  Cynethryth, 
his  queen,  produced  the  large  sum  of  31/. ; 
Wiglaf  King  of  Mercia,  a  penny,  struck 
between  the  years  835  and  839,  sold  for 
30/.  A  penny  of  Sitric  King  of  North - 
bria,  in  a  perfect  state,  and  considered 
unique,  struck  a.d.  915,  sold  for  40/. ;  a 
penny  of  Anlaf,  another  of  the  Kings  of 
Northumbria,  sold  for  23/.  Among  the 
ecclesiastical  coins  a  penny  dedicated  to 
St.  Martin,  having  on  the  obverse  a  sword 
and  "  Sci  Martii,"  and  struck  at  Lincoln 
in  the  eighth  century,  sold  for  16  guineas ; 
a  penny  of  Vulfred  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, in  perfect  condition  and  unique, 
sold  for  8/.  29.  6d.  ;  Vigmund  Archbishop 
of  York,  A.D.  851 ,  a  gold  solidus  weighing 
67  grains,  having  on  the  obverse  a  bust 
with  full  face,  and  on  the  reverse  a  cross 
wjthin  a  wreath,  sold  for  59/. ;  a  silver 
penny  of  Henry  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the 
illegitimate  brother  of  Stephen,  unique, 


and  weighing  15  grains,  told  for  20/.  lOlr. 
A  penny  of  Ecgbercht  lold  for  16/.  5#. ; 
and  one  of  Harthacnnt  for  17/-  Of  th» 
English  coins,  a  penny  of  Henry  I.  sold 
for  11/.;  and  one  of  Robert,  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  his  illegitimate  son,  beiof  tb» 
only  specimen  known,  except  one  in  Uw 
British  Museum,  sold  for  11/.  10«. ;  • 
penny  of  Eustace,  son  of  Stephen,  sold 
for  17/.  lOt.  Henry  VII.  a  shilling  atniek 
in  the  year  1504,  and  the  first  coin  known 
by  the  name  sold  for  22/.  A  testoon,  or 
shilling  of  Edward  VI.  sold  for  15/.  Chtriet 
I.,  a  20  shilling  piece  of  the  Oxford 
Mint,  struck  in  the  year  1644,  in  an  ex- 
tremely fine  condition,  sold  for  35/.  lOt. ; 
a  curious  siege  piece,  an  oblong  piece  of 
silver,  rudely  impressed  with  a  castle, 
struck  at  Scarborough,  sold  for  S4/.  lOt. 
Among  the  English  coins  in  gold  were — 
a  noble  of  Henry  IV.  struck  before  his 
13th  year,  and  of  great  rarity,  sold  for 
21/. ;  a  ryal,  or  half-sovereign,  of  Heorj 
VII.  100  guineas  ;  a  double  ryal,  or  soto* 
reign,  of  tJhe  same  monarch,  sold  for  99L 
(Second  day.) — Apattem  for  a  aix-angel 
piece,  of  Edward  Vl.  presumed  to  oe 
unique  from  the  fact  of  all  the  books  upon 
the  coinage  citing  this  specimen,  sold  for 
the  large  sum  of  185/.  An  nncertein 
pattern  or  coronation  jetton  of  the  same 
monarch,  bearing  date  1547,  and  of  great 
rarity,  sold  for  57/.  Oliver  Cromwell^- 
pattem  for  a  fifty-shilling  piece,  by 
Simon,  1656,  76^  ;  a  pattern  tor  a  ten* 
shilling  piece  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  91/.  lOr. 
Patterns  of  English  coins  in  silver^-a 
pattern  for  a  penny  of  Edward  IV.  sold 
for  5/.  5i.  The  Commonwealth — pattern 
for  a  half-crown  by  Blondean,  baTing  on 
the  obverse  "  The  Commonwealth  ofEnf. 
land,"  with  St.  (George's  Cross  on  a 
shield,  between  a  branch  of  palm  and  a 
branch  of  laurel,  and  on  the  reverse  **  God 
with  us,  1651,"  above  two  shields,  one 
with  the  Cross  of  St.  George,  and  the 
other  with  the  Irish  Harp — it  sdU  for 
21/. ;  a  pattern  for  a  shilling  of  the  same 
type,  equally  beautiful,  sold  for  13/.  IQe. 
"  Rammages'  **  pattern  half.^rown,  a 
most  beautiful  coin,  sold  for  27/.  IQt: 
Oliver  Cromwell — a  pattern  sixpence,  by 
Simon,  sold  for  8/.  Chsriea  II.— .the 
celebrated  pattern  crown,  by  Simon,  well 
known  as  the  '*  Petition  Crown,"  tlionsh 
not  so  fine  as  that  formerly  Mr.  DnrranA, 
sold  for  135/.  Among  the  S«>ttiah  coina 
— a  testoon  or  shilling  of  Mary  Qneen  of 
Scots  sold  for  8/. ;  and  a  gold  ryal  of  tbo 
same  Queen's  for  7/.  lOt.  James  VI.— 
a  piece  of  20/.  Scottish,  of  the  utmost 
rarity,  only  seven  or  eight  specfnisna 
known,  sold  for  9/.  10«.  Amonf  tbo 
Irish  siege  pieces  of  Charles  I.  two  in* 
chiquin  groats  of  irregnlsr  octsgooal  fonB, 
having  the  weight,  1  dwt  6  gn&Sy  itiajnil 
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on  each  side,  extremely  rare,  sold  for 
34/.  5«.  Among  the  Anglo- Grallic  coins — 
a  penny  of  "  Perkin  Warbeck,"  supposed 
to  have  been  coined  for  him  by  the  Duchess 
of  Burgundy,  1494,  of  great  rarity,  sold 
for  3/.  ;  a  coin,  called  a  "  chaise,"  struck 
at  Poictiers  by  order  of  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  sold  for  17/.  10*. ;  a  *'  pavilion," 
struck  at  La  Rochelle  by  order  of  the 
same,  in  fine  preservation,  for  9/.  lOs. 
The  day's  sale  concluded  by  the  disposal 
of  some  miscellaneous  coins  of  France, 
among  which  a  gold  solidus  of  Chlotarius, 
struck  between  511  and  561,  supposed  to 
be  unique,  sold  for  14/.  10^.;  a  similar 
coin  of  Theodebertus  I.  struck  anno  547, 
sold  for  9/.  15«.  A  denier  (silver)  of 
Charlemagne,  struck  at  Bonn  on  the  Rhine, 
sold  for  5/.  28.  6d. 

(Third  day.) — A  pattern  of  Louis  XIII. 
of  France  for  a  coin,  called  a  quadruple 
ecu,  struck  in  1643,  sold  for  12  guineas. 
English  medals — one  by  Thomas  Simon, 
struck  on  the  death  of  Robert  Earl  of 
Essex,  Sept.  14,  1646,  5/.  \5s.  A  medal 
by  the  same  artist,  having  on  the  obverse 
the  bust  of  Cromwell  in  armour,  above  the 
head,  in  large  letters,  **  The  Lord  of 
Hosts,"  and  on  the  reverse,  the  **  Long 
Parliament  sitting,"  11/.  lOs.  Two 
medals  in  copper  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and 
Sir  Andrew  Fontaine,  warden  to  the  Mint, 
very  rare,  sold  for  17/.  A  gold  chased 
medal,  by  Simon,  of  General  Monk,  15 
guineas. 

Among  the  Greek  series,  autonomous 
and  imperial,  the  extreme  beauty  of  the 
coins,  and  their  fine  state  of  preservation, 
excited  the  surprise  and  admiration  of  all 
who  beheld  them  : — An  uncertain  coin  in 
gold,  weighing  72  grains,  supposed  to 
belong  to  Carthage,  and  considered  unique, 
sold  for  20/.  10*.  ;  a  gold  coin  of  Ta- 
rentum,  in  Calabria,  having  on  the  ob- 
verse the  head  of  Hercules  covered  with  a 
lion's  skin,  22/.  bs. — Roman  series:  A 
curious  coin  6^  inches  long  and  3|-  of  an 
inch  wide,  weighing  41b.  9oz.  and  called  a 
quadrussis,  in  brass,  22/.  10*. — Roman 
families  in  gold  :  Cornelia,  having  on  the 
obverse  a  helraeted  head  of  Rome,  or 
Pallas,  and  on  the  reverse  Sylla  on  horse- 
back, a  coin  in  perfect  condition,  and 
probably  unique,  19/.  10*.  ;  Domitia,  ob- 
verse portrait  of  CneiusDoraitius,  22/.  10*.; 
Livineia,  on  the  obverse  the  Prcetor  Lucius 
Regulus,  &c.  25/.  Marcus  Junius  Brutus, 
having  on  the  obverse  "  Brutus  Imp." 
bare  head  of  Brutus  to  the  right  within 
a  wreath  of  laurel,  and  on  the  reverse 
•♦  Casca  longos,"  42/.  Another  of  the 
same  personage,  having  on  the  reverse  the 
head  of  Lucius  Brutus,  26/.  CaiusCassius, 
13/.  5*.  ;  Sextus  Pompeius,  33/. — Marcus 
iEmilius  Lepidus,  having  on  one  side  the 
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head  of  Lepidus,  and  on  the  other  M«rc 
Antony,  28/.  10«.  Two  other  coins  of  the 
same  triumvir,  but  of  different  types,  sold 
respectively  for  25/.  and  24/.  lOa.  Marcus 
Antonius — on  the  reverse,  the  head  of 
Octavius,  13/.  5«.  Two  others  of  different 
types  sold  for  10  guineas  and  6  guineas. 

(Fourth  day.)— A  medal  of  Pope  Ju- 
lius III.  struck  in  the  second  year  of 
Queen  Mary,  1554,  on  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in 
England,  having  on  the  reverse  the  Pope 
raising  up  a  kneeling  female,  sold  for  5/. 
A  Greek  autonomous  coin,  of  Crotona,  in 
siWer,  9/.  10«.  A  coin  of  Leontine,  in 
Sicily,  9/. — Roman  families  in  silver:  Cor- 
nuficia,  having  on  the  obverse  a  bust  of 
Africa,  personified  as  a  female  whose  head 
is  covered  with  the  head  of  an  elephant, 
(a  most  rare  coin,  considered  to  be  the 
second  known,  the  other  is  in  the  Royal 
collection  at  Paris,)  14/.  5f. 

(Fifth  day.) — Greek  coins:  A  deca- 
drachm,  or  medallion  of  Syracuse,  in 
silver,  for  61.  29.  6d,  A  coin  of  By- 
zantium, 17/.  Samothrace,  in  silver,  10/. 
Andeleon,  King  of  Pceona,  in  silver,  20/. 
Another  of  the  same  king,  of  a  different 
type,  sold  for  9/. — Roman  families  in  sil* 
ver :  Scribonia,  restored  by  Trajan,  having 
on  the  obverse  a  youthful  head  like  Apollo, 
and  on  the  reverse  the  mouth  of  a  well, 
around  which  are  sculptured  garlands  and 
lyres,  9/.  Stater,  a  coin  of  the  highest 
degree  of  rarity,  having  the  head  of  Nep- 
tune on  one  side,  and  a  figure  standing, 
extending  his  hand  to  a  woman  in  a  kneel- 
ing posture  on  the  reverse,  sold  for  11/. 
— Roman  Imperial  coins  in  gold  :  Otho, 
having  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Otho, 
and  on  the  reverse  a  woman  holding  a 
wreath  9/.  10*.  Vespasian,  having  on  the 
reverse  the  "Temple  of  Vesta,"  struck 
A.D.  72,  sold  for  5/.  Trajan  having  on  the 
reverse  the  heads  of  Nerva  and  Trajan 
face  to  face,  6/.  6*.  ;  Matidia,  14/.  3*.  6d. 

(Sixth  day.)  —  Atrax,  in  Thessaly,  a 
small  silver  coin  weighing  but  40  grains, 
but  of  extreme  rarity,  having  on  the  ob- 
verse a  female  head,  and  on  the  reverse  a 
horse,  sold  for  9/.  Archelaus,  king  of 
Macedonia,  bought  for  the  British  Museum 
for  22/.  Philip  V.  having  on  the  obverse 
the  head  of  Perseus,  on  the  reverse  a  club 
within  a  wreath  of  oak,  sold  for  4/.  18i. 
Alexander  III.  a  distater  or  gold  tetra- 
drachm,  8/.  10*.  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus, 
an  extremely  rare  coin,  having  on  the  ob- 
verse the  head  of  Artemis,  and  on  the 
reverse  the  figure  of  Victory,  weighing  66 
grains,  was  bought  by  Major-Gen.  Fox  for 
23/.  10*. — Roman  imperial  coins  in  gold  : 
Three  very  rare  coins  of  Hadrian,  but 
of  different  types,  sold  for  19/.  4a.  6d. 
Commodus,   a  remarkably  fine  coin  of 
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great  rarity,  bafing  on  the  reTene  Minerra, 
bought  for  the  BritUh  Mmeam  for  7<.  10«. 
Crispina,  on  the  reverse  '*  Venus  Felix," 
the  Empress,  seated,  with  Cupid  on  her 
right  hand,  71.  Pertinaz,  on  the  reverse 
a  fij^ure  representing^  Equity,  10/.  15«. 
Did.  Julianas  (a.d.  193),  on  the  reverse 
**  Concord.  Milit."  purchased  for  the 
British  Museum  for  27/.  iOt.  Severus, 
having  a  reverse  representing  two  captives 
on  each  side  of  a  trophy,  14/.  St. 

(Seventh  day.) — Greek  silver  coins. — 
Zacynthus  Insula,  a  small  coin  having 
the  head  of  ApoUo  on  the  obverse,  sold 
for  11/.  5f.  '*  Arcadia,"  having  on  the 
obverse  the  head  of  Jupiter,  and  on  the 
reverse  Pan  sleeping  on  Olympus,  one  of 
the  rarest  coins  in  the  Greek  series,  15/.  10«. 
Cities  of  Crete,  two  rare  coins  of  Enosus, 
one  having  on  the  obverse  the  head  of 
Apollo,  and  the  other  the  head  of  Jupiter, 
23/.  16f.  Gortyna,  a  coin  of  extreme 
rarity,  having  on  the  reverse  an  owl  on 
an  amphora,  with  a  bull  butting  at  it,  15/. 
Polyrhenium,  a  very  rare  coin,  in  fine 
condition,  having  a  bull's  head  dressed 
with  garlands  on  the  reverse,  10/.  5». — 
Roman  Denarii :  Marcus  Junius  Brutus, 
and  the  reverse  a  Cap  of  Liberty  between 
two  daggers,  10/.  lbs.  A  similar  coin  of 
Caius  Cassius,  very  rare,  sold  for  6  guineas. 
Cuius  Antonius  (b.c.  42),  10  guineas. 
Boman  imperial  coins  in  gold.  Severus 
(a.d.  196),  having  on  the  reverse  his  son 
Caracallti,  12  guineas.  Severus  and  Domna 
(a.d.  202),  struck  in  Syria,  15/.  Cara- 
calla  and  Geta  (a.d.  198),  on  the  former 
assuming  the  name  of  Augustus,  and  Geta 
that  of  Cicsar,  the  first  being  then  14  years 
old.  and  the  latter  10,  11/.  Plautilla 
(struck  A.D.  202  on  her  marriage  with 
Caracalla,)  10/.  Macrinus  (a.d.  217), 
sold  for  14/.  Three  coins  of  Severus 
Alexander,  all  having  the  same  obverse 
but  different  reverses,  10/.  16*. 

(Eighth  day.) — A  gold  stater  of  Lamp- 
sacus,  in  Bithynia,  having  on  the  obverse 
a  female  head  with  wreath  of  ivy,  and  on 
the  reverse  the  fore  half  of  a  horse  with 
win^s,  40/.  10*.  A  small  copper  coin  of 
Cyzicus,  in  Mysia,  considered  unique, 
6/.  8«.  6df.  Prusius  11.  King  of  Bithynia 
and  Pergamus,  in  silver,  on  the  reverse 
a  figure  of  Jupiter  crownhig  the  name  of 
the  monarch,  7/.  15#.  Nicomedes  IlL  6/. 
Alexandria  Troas,  10/.  15*.  Ilium,  the 
same  sum.  Two  coins  of  Tenedos,  21/.  ba. 
Clazemeose,  in  Ionia,  having  on  the  ob- 
verse a  head  of  Apollo,  and  on  the  reverse 
a  swan,  10  guineas.     Lebedus,  11/. 

Roman  Imperial  Denarii. — Augustus, 
6/.  8*.  6d.  Nero  and  Poppeea,  supposed 
to  have  been  struck  at  Ephesus,  7/.  2«.  6d. 
Roman  Imperial  coins  in  gold.  Victo- 
rinus,  on  the  re?trN  tvro  liosa  facing  each 


other,  beneath  a  fenatolmtt,  161.  Anothw 
of  the  lame  emperor,  of  m  diffnent  tjpty 
12  gaineaa.  Tetrioui,  SI.  12#.  Cerauias, 
one  of  the  ntarpera  in  Britain,  141. 
AUectuB,  his  succesaor,  8/.  It  was  rtatod 
in  the  room  that  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in 
forming  the  colleotion,  gave  63/.  lOt.  for 
this  identical  coin.  Conatantioa  I.  (CUo- 
rus),  struck  a.d.  302,  in  hononr  of  tibe 
victory  gained  over  the  Picta,  jnai  before 
his  death  at  York,  told  for  4  gnineas. 

(Ninth  Day.)— This  day'i  aale  oom- 
menced  with  the  copper  coins  of  Ldj^iM, 
Ionia,  Cilicia,  Troaa,  &c.  which  feldisd 
very  high  prices.  An  uncertain  ooiai 
silver,  of  one  of  the  citiea  of  Ljda,  sold 
for  10  guineas ;  and  another,  of  a  different 
type,  for  11/.  16f.  ;  a  coin  of  Nagidus,  in 
Cilicia,  sold  for  11/.;  two  coins  of  Mallns, 
in  Cilicia,  12/.  I  la.  Tarsus,  in  CiUda, 
two  coins,  10/.  I0«. ;  an  uncertain  coin  of 
Cyprus,  61,  1 2s.  6d.  An  earij  gold  coin 
of  Lydia-Sardis,  attributed  to  Crasns, 
who  reigned  B.C.  545 — 659,  but  stated  to 
be  of  a  much  earlier  date,  sold  for  SOI.  IOt. 
Apamea,  in  Phrygia,  5/.  2«.  6d» ' 

Roman  Imperial  Denarii :  Didins  Jn* 
lianus,  having  on  the  reverse  "  Concord 
Milit."  with  a  figure  between  two  stand- 
ards, 61.  lOt.  Manila  ScantiUa»  haling 
on  the  reverse  Juno  with  the  peacock,  ind 
monogram^*  Juno  Regina,"  well  preserved 
and  rare,  5/. — Among  the  Roman  mcHdal- 
lions  in  silver,  one  of  Constsns  I.  havinf 
on  the  obverse  his  bust,  and  on  the  reTcrse 
the  emperor  standing,  supporting  a  stand- 
ard with  the  Christian  monogram,  61. 18t. 
6d. — Roman  large  brass  :  PertinaZt4l.  &s. 
Caracalla,on  the  reverse  Diana,  5/.  ITs.M 

GeU,  reverse  "Vict.  Brit.  Tr. ," 

with  Victory  writing  on  a  shield,  91.  lis; 
Macrinus,  61,  I2t,  6d, — Roman  medal 
lions  in  gold  :  Constans  L  on  the  rererse 
the  emperor  standing  between  his  two 
brothers,  sold  for  6/.  Vslens,  another  of 
these  fine  and  rare  medallions,  Stf.  6«i 
Maxentius,  a  unique  gold  coin,  8/.  8t.  Li- 
cinius,  struck  a.d.  316,  having  on  the  ob« 
verse  the  infantile  bust  of  his  son,  Sfsd 
about  20  months  (Ucioins  hsYing  ap- 
pointed him  Caesar  at  that  early  age),  and 
on  the  reverse  Jupiter  seated,  201. 

(Tenth  day.) -Kings  of  Syria  in  ailver ; 
A  tetradrachm  of  Tryphon,  one  of  the 
rarest  coins  in  the  Greek  series,  was 
bought  by  Major-General  Fos  for  tbe 
large  sum  of  130/.  A  gold  octodndim 
of  Antiochus  III.  7/.  12«.  Antiodias  VI. 
(silver),  having  on  the  reverse  the  Diosrari 
on  horseback,  with  the  date  of  tbevov 
(170)  beneath,  9  guineas.  Antiochns  Yll. 
struck  at  Tyre,  having  on  the  rsrene  an 
eagle  with  palm  branch  standing  on  the 
prow  of  a  galley  (year  176),  KM.  lOi. 
Cleopatra  and  Aatiochiia  YIIL,  lwrii« 
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on  the  obverse  the  veiled  head  of  the 
Queen,  and  on  the  reverse  Jupiter  Nice- 
phonis  seated,  13/.  Demetrius  III.  (Phi> 
lopater),  having  on  the  reverse  a  figure 
like  the  Ephesian  Diana,  holding  three 
ears  of  com,  19/.  15«.  Two  little  coins  of 
Nero,  struck  at  Ephesns,  5/.  10«. — Roman 
imperial  denarii  and  large  brass  :  Gordian 
Africanus,  senior  and  junior,  two  rare 
coins  of  these  Emperors,  sold  for  71.  lOt. 
Sulpicius  Antoninus,  having  on  the  re- 
verse the  celebrated  conical  stone,  6/.  15f . 
Tranquillana,  reverse  **  Concordia  Avg." 
probably  the  most  rare  in  the  large  brasg 
series,  and  as  regards  the  reverse  uniqae, 
16/.  16«. — Roman  imperial  coins  in  gold  : 
Procopius,  a  solidus,  struck  a.d.  366, 
10/.  15f.  GaUa  PlacidU,  a.d.  4S1,  5 
guineas. 

In  conclusion  we  may  quote  the  follow- 
ing very  just  observations  of  the  JVumit- 
matic  Chronicle : — 

**  The  sale  of  the  Pembroke  coUecticm 
of  coins  and  medals  has  just  concluded, 
and  thousands  of  interesting  relics  of  an- 
tiquity  have  been  scattered  by  the  hammer 
of  the  auctioneer.  In  noticing  the  dis- 
persion of  a  collection  which  contained  to 
many  precious  examples  of  ancient  and 
modem  numismatic  art,  we  cannot  forbear 
contrasting  the  sordid  spirit  which  reigni 
in  this  country,  despite  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  which  she  may  proudly  boast, 
with  that  which  prevails  among  our  neigh- 
bours, though  distracted  by  civil  discord. 
Who  can  have  failed  to  notice,  that  while 
men  of  rank  in  France  are  steadily  pursu- 
ing and  encouraging  the  pursuit  of  the 
healthful  study  of  antiquity — and  we  need 
only  cite  the  examples  of  the  Duo  de 
Luynes  and  the  Marquis  Lagoy — high 
personages  in  our  favoured  land  are  scat- 
tering to  the  winds  collections  which  had 
carried  their  family  names  to  the  furthest 
corners  of  the  civilized  world  ?  Within 
the  last  half  dozen  years  the  Devonshire 
cabinet,  illustrated  by  Haym,  in  his  Tuaro 
BritannicOt  was  doomed  to  the  same,  if 
not  a  worse  fate,  for  the  slovenly  cata^ 
loguing  of  that  collection  provoked  the 
censure  of  all  who  attended  at  its  dii- 
persiun.  And  what  were  the  amounts 
realised  by  the  sale  of  these  two  famous 
cabinets,  some  foreigner  will  ask  }  Hii 
astonishment  will  increase,  when  he  leama 
that  as  large  a  sum  has  been  sometimea 
expended  upon  a  ducal  birth-day  f6te. 

"  But  the  dispersion  of  these  collectiona 
is  not  the  sole  evil,  which  would  not  be 
so  great  if  the  coins  were  purchased  for 
private  cabinets  in  this  country.  In  thia 
case  the  hope  might  be  indulged ,  that 
they  would  at  some  future  day  be  acquired 
for  our  national  muaeum ;  but  thia  hope 
if  for  ever  predoded,  whan  InrcigiMrt  cf 


taste  and  judgment  send  over  agents,  who 
buy  the  choicest  lots  at  liberal  prices,  some 
of  these  lots  comprising  coins  peeuiiarfy 
our  own,  and  having  reference  to  those 
portions  of  our  early  history  on  which  an- 
cient writers  are  extremely  brief,  or  alto- 
gether silent.  Some  who  read  these  re- 
marks, will  ask  if  this  can  really  be  true ; 
and  if  so,  whether  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  can  be  aware  of  the  fact  ? 
The  Trustees,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
are  not  ignorant  of  what  is  here  assertedy 
and  allege  that  they  have  no  funds  where- 
with to  increase  the  national  collection  of 
coins  and  medals.  To  this  cause  must  be 
attributed  the  want  for  many  years,  in  the 
Museum  cabinets,  of  a  genuine  example 
of  that  most  interesting  com  of  Brutoi^ 
with  the  two  daggers  and  cap  of  liberty, 
although  more  than  half  a  dozen  specimenf 
had  hwn  brought  to  the  hammer  in  thie 
country  during  the  last  ten  years.  To  the 
same  cause  must  be  imputed  the  purchase, 
by  the  Due  de  Blacas,  at  the  sale  of  Trafe- 
tle's  collection  in  1832,  of  a  unique  gold 
coin  of  Allectns ;  and,  lastly,  the  acqoidl- 
tion  by  French  numismatists  of  many  fine 
coins  hi  the  once  famous  Pembroke  col- 
lection, which  may  be  looked  for  in  vain 
in  some  of  the  most  extensi? e  cabinets  in 
Europe." 

BRITISH  COIN  OF  BBUCUS. 

A  ooin  discovered  by  Mr.  M.  F.  Tap- 
per at  Farley  Heath,  has  been  explahied 
by  Mr.  Akerman  (in  the  "  Numismatie 
Chronicle  '*)  to  be  of  the  Berieus  of  DioA 
Cassius.  He  observes : — '*  Dion  Cassiuf 
tells  us,  that  it  was  at  the  instigation  of 
Verieus,  a  fugitive  on  account  of  a  sedi- 
tion, that  Claudius  was  induced  to  send 
over  Aulus  Piautius,  who  finally  reduced 
Britain  to  a  Roman  province.  It  does 
not  appear  that  Cantium  offered  any  re- 
sistance to  the  Roman  general,  who  found 
his  chief  opponents  in  the  two  sons  of 
Cunobeline ;  first  north  of  the  Thames, 
and  afterwards  in  the  interior  of  the  coan- 
try.  From  this  we  may  infer  that  there 
were  powerful  supporters  of  the  Roman 
interest  in  Cantium,  and  that  the  disturb* 
ances  in  that  district  of  Britain  soott 
ceased  on  the  coming  of  Piautius.  We 
may,  therefore,  regard  the  coin  inscribed 
VEftic.  COM.  p.  as  the  last  of  the  series  of 
Kentish  petty  kings,  descendants  or 
adopted  sons  and  grandsons  of  Comtaa* 
The  uniform  appearance  of  the  name  of 
that  chief  on  coins  evidently  stmek  at 
periods  distant  from  each  other,  and  fta 
absence  from  the  money  of  Cunobelinei 
are  otrcnmstaocee  to  be  well  eoniddered 
by  those  who  wonld  propose  a  diffuenl 
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FRANCE. 

On  the  26th  Sept.  Prince  Louis  Napo- 
leon was  permitted  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
French  National  Assembly.  He  expressed 
himself  on  the  occasion  as  wholly  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  order  and  the  defence  and 
freedom  of  the  Republic.  On  the  27th, 
the  Assembly  decided,  by  a  majority  of 
530  to  289 » in  favour  of  a  single  legislative 
chamber.  The  election  of  President  of 
the  French  Republic  by  the  National  As- 
sembly was  on  the  30th  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  602  against  211  votes.  A  pro- 
position made,  that  Government  should 
in  no  case  have  the  power  to  sup- 
press or  suspend  the  publication  of  news- 
papers, was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
no  more  than  nine — 315  against  366.  On 
the  same  day,  a  proposition  for  putting  an 
end  to  the  state  of  siege  was  negatived  by 
the  small  majority  of  six  votes.  The  As- 
sembly resolved  on  the  7  th  Oct.  by  a  ma- 
jority of  391,  that  the  President  of  the 
Republic  should  be  elected  by  universal 
rfuffrage.  On  the  9th  the  article  45,  de- 
claring that  the  President  must  be  a  native 
of  France  and  a  Fiench  citizen,  was  de- 
bated. M.  Anthony  TJiourret  proposed 
an  amendment,  excluding  every  member 
of  the  royal  and  imperial  families.  In  the 
midst  of  the  debate,  Prince  Louis  Naj)0- 
leon  entered  the  house,  and,  ascending 
the  tribune,  protested  against  the  name  of 
**  pretender,^'  which  was  rontinujilly  fixed 
upon  him.  lie  declared  that  he  assumed 
no  character  except  the  honourable  one 
of  the  nominee  of  300,000  French  citizens 
who  had  twice  returned  iiim.  On  the 
whole,  the  Prince  failed  to  make  any  ad- 
Tantas^e  of  this  opportunity ;  and  after  this 
M.  Thourret  withdrew  his  amendment, 
and  the  article  45  was  voted  without 
division. 

AUSTRIA. 

A  dreadful  insurrection  broke  forth  at 
Vienna  on  the  6th  Oct.  The  troops  or- 
dered to  march  against  the  Hungarians 
having  communicated  with  the  National 
Guards  and  the  Academic  Legion,  mea- 
sures were  taken  to  prevent  their  de- 
parture. Barricades  were  erected,  which 
were  manned  by  the  refractory  troops. 
Regiments  of  infantry  were  then  drawn  up 
at  the  terminus  of  the  Northern  Railroad, 
to  reduce  the  insurgents,  and  to  enforce 


obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  the  artillery  arrived  at  ten 
o'clock,  when  the  rioters  were  snmmoiied 
to  surrender  :  this  they  refused  to  do,  for 
they  had  meanwhile  been  reinforced  bjr 
the  Academical  Legion.  The  parties 
stood  thus  opposed  to  one  anotherf  until 
a  body  of  workmen  proceeded  to  leixe  a 
powder-wagon  and  four  gans,  which  they 
effected  without  any  opposition  from  tba 
artillerymen.  But  this  act  of  the  insur- 
gents gave  nevertheless  the  signal  for  a 
bloody  conflict.  The  Nassau  infantiy 
fired  three  successive  volleys,  which  were 
answered  by  loud  cheers  and  quick  dis- 
charges from  the  National  Guards,  the 
students,  and  the  refractory  Grenadiers. 
The  Nassau  infantry  was  soon  forced  to 
retire,  and,  on  being  charged  with  the 
bayonet,  their  retrogade  movement  be- 
came a  downright  flight.  Goieral  Bredy, 
their  commander,  was  shot  The  Gorein- 
ment  troops  had  twenty  killed ;  the  in- 
surgents five.  There  were  many  wounded. 

After  routing  the  Government  troops, 
the  insurgents  marched  from  the  suburbs 
into  the  town,  where  they  placed  their 
guns  in  the  middle  of  the  Uni?ersity- 
sfiuare ;  the  gates  of  the  town  were  ruarded 
by  detachments  of  students  snd  Natiooal 
Guards,  the  tocsin  was  sounded,  and  a 
central  committee  formed  for  carrying  on 
the  war.  At  one  o'clock  a  party  of  the 
insurgent  National  Guards  were  attacked 
on  the  Stephans  Plats  by  a  party  of  loyal 
National  Guards,  who  stood  by  the  Go- 
vernment ;  but  after  a  short  fight  the  latter 
were  forced  to  retire  into  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Stephen's,  the  doors  of  which  they  then 
barricaded  from  within.  Bnt  the  insnr- 
gents  battered  down  the  doors,  entered 
the  church,  and  dislodged  their  antago- 
nists, whose  leader  was  killed  on  the  TCfr 
steps  of  the  altar. 

One  of  the  city  gates,  the  Burgthor, 
still  remained  in  possession  of  the  Go- 
vernment troops.  Three  companies  of 
sappers  and  miners,  with  four  guns,  en- 
tered this  gate  at  three  o'clock  in  the  nf. 
temoon.  They  were  at  once  attacked  and 
totally  routed,  in  spite  of  the  grape  and 
canister  which  they  fired  from  their  pieev. 
Many  of  them  were  captured,  disarmed 
and  confined  in  the  University  bnildinga! 
Formidable  barricades  were  eoBatmeted 
while  this  fight  was  go^  on.    Tha  old 
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fortifications  of  the  city  were  occapied  by 
the  artillery  of  the  National  Guards. 

After  tlus  the  tide  of  insurrection  rose 
to  an  unconquerable  height.  The  rioters 
entered  the  War-office  between  the  hoars 
of  five  and  six,  seized  the  cannon  and  arms 
deposited  in  that  building,  and  captured 
the  Minister  of  War,  Count  Latour.  The 
wretched  man  was  conducted  into  the 
street,  and  then  he  was  murdered  with 
blows  from  axes  and  sledge-hammers. 
The  people  tore  the  clothes  and  orders  from 
the  bleeding  body,  and  hung  the  naked 
corpse  on  a  gibbet,  where  it  remained  sua- 
pended  for  a  whole  day,  during  which  the 
National  Guards  riddled  it  with  musket 
balls.  Count  Latour's  papers  were  seized 
and  brought  to  the  University. 

At  half- past  six  o'clock  there  was  but 
one  place  of  refuge  left  for  the  troops  and 
National  Guards  who  sided  with  the  Go* 
vernment — that  place  was  the  Arsenal, 
famous  for  its  various  trophies  from  the 
Turkish  wars.  The  people  surrounded 
the  Arsenal,  and  demanded  from  the  gar- 
rison that  they  should  give  up  the  arms 
which  it  contained.  They  refused.  A 
combat  commenced,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  garrison  swept  the  Renngasse 
with  grape  and  canister,  and  killed  and 
disabled  a  great  number  of  the  insurgents, 
whose  fury  increased  after  each  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  gain  possession  of  the 
building.  The  committee  of  students  sent 
several  flags  of  truce,  summoning  the  gar- 
rison to  surrender,  but  the  bearers  were 
shot  dead  on  the  spot.  The  people  then 
commenced  bombarding  the  Arsenal,  and 
the  firing  continued  all  the  night  through, 
till  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th, 
when  the  garrison  surrendered.  Those 
among  the  popular  party  who  were  not 
provided  with  weapons  were  then  armed. 
The  number  of  killed  and  wounded  is  said 
to  be  very  great. 

In  the  midst  of  these  scenes  the  Em- 
peror and  the  other  members  of  the  im- 
perial family  left  Vienna  at  about  four 
o'clock  p.m.  on  Saturday  the  7th.  They 
were  escorted  by  5000  cavalry,  and  took 
the  road  towards  Lintz. 

The  dreadful  scenes  at  Vienna  are  at- 
tributed to  evidences  of  bad  faith  in  the 
Emperor,  who  was  suspected  to  be  in 
secret  correspondence  with  Jellachich,  the 
Ban  of  Croatia,  with  the  view  to  the 
restoration  of  absolutism  in  his  dominions. 
The  signal  for  the  outbreak  of  this  new 
revolution  was  the  departure  of  a  body  of 
troops  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Croatian  army 
of  the  crafty  Jellachich,  which  army  had 
been  raised  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  nationality  of  Hungary.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Austrian  Diet  has  declared  its 
sittings  permanent,  and  hu  resoWed  upon 


those  meatnrea  which  the  ui^gency  of  tlie 
case  demanded,  with  a  Tiew  at  once  to 
the  restoration  of  order  and  the  conienrft- 
tion  of  the  freedom  of  the  people. 

HUMGAET. 

Very  contradictory  accounts  are  re- 
ceived at  to  the  progress  of  the  Croatian 
invasion.  Several  battles  have  been  fought. 
On  the  S9th  Sept.  ^le  ri^t  wing  of  tiia 
Ban  Jellachich  was  repulsed,  and  800 
Croats  threw  themselyes  into  a  manh. 
The  left  wing  of  Jellachich  then  advanced, 
and  victory  was  doubtful.  At  this  time 
12,000  peasants  and  National  Guards,  led 
by  a  noble  Magyar,  attacked  the  enemy 
in  the  rear,  and  tlie  Croats,  assailed  on 
both  sides,  lost  some  thousands  of  men. 
The  loss  of  the  Hungarians  was  also  con- 
siderable. Jellachich  was  driven  hack 
with  his  army  to  the  Lake  of  Flatten.  An 
armistice  was  afterwards  agreed  upon, 
which  would  expire  upon  the  3rd  instant. 
Shortly  after  the  conflict,  the  two  brotfaen. 
Counts  OdeOn  and  Eugene  Zichy,  were 
arrested,  and  on  tiia  Ist  instant  hanged  as 
traitora  in  the  Hungarian  camp.  Tbtof 
were  discovered  to  be  in  secret  conre- 
spondence  with  the  Ban.  Lettera  fivni 
the  Arehduchess  Sophia  were  found  upon 
the  person  of  the  former,  who  was  a 
brother-in-law  of  Prince  Mettemich. 

WALLACHIA. 

A  Turkish  army,  consistbg  of  20,000 
men,  have  for  some  time  been  advancing 
on  Bucharest  by  forced  marches,  but  their 
real  intentions  were  unknown.  The  Wal- 
lachians  thought  them  their  friends,  and 
were  therefore  not  alarmed  at  their  ap- 
proach. On  their  fint  arrival  at  Bu- 
charest, Fuad  Effendi  surrounded  the  town 
with  his  troops,  and  decoyed  principal 
chiefs  to  his  camp,  where  they  were  treated 
as  rebels,  and  placed  under  arrest.  The 
Turkish  troops  then  commenced  to  bombard 
the  town  on  all  sides ;  they  rushed  into 
the  streets,  where  the  most  deadly  struggle 
commenced  between  the  troops  and  die 
inhabitants,  deprived  of  their  leaden  and 
completely  disarmed.  To  the  cannon* 
shots  and  the  musketry  the  people  had 
nothing  to  oppose  but  their  courage  and 
their  despair.  The  carnage  was  frightfuL . 
The  Turks  took  possession  of  all  parts  of 
the  town,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  tha 
most  dreadful  excesses  ;  but,  in  a  short 
time,  on  arriving  near  the  barrack  where 
the  Walladusn  soldien  were  waiting  in 
vain  for  orden,  they  were  stopped  in  their 
course  by  a  shower  of  balls.  It  was  here 
that  the  real  battle  commenced.  It  lasted 
several  houn.  The  Wallachian  woWtn, 
surrounded  on  all  hands  by  thousands  of 
enemies,  and  exposed  to  the  fire  of  • 
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numerous  artillery,  made  a  heroic  ranst- 
ance  ;  but  in  a  short  time  their  barracks 
was  destroyed  by  the  bullets,  and  they 
themselves  fell  before  their  numerous  as- 
sailants, crying,  *'  Long  live  the  constitu- 
tion." The  Turks  are  masters  of  the 
town.  Martial  law  has  been  proclaimed 
by  Fuad  Eflfendi.  The  Government  es- 
tablished by  Solimau  Pacha  has  been  dis- 
solved and  replaced  by  a  new  Lieutenancy 
or  Kaim-  Kamie,  composed  of  the  Russian 
General  Duhamel,  of  Fuad  Effendi,  and 
Kostaki  Kantakuz^no,  who  are  candidates 
for  the  dignity  of  Hospodar.  The  con- 
stitution has  been  abolished,  and  the  laws 
re-established. 

RUSSIA. 

The  marriage  of  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantiue,  second  son  of  the  Emperor,  to 
the  Princess  Alexandra  Josephowna  of 
Saxe  Altenburg,  was  celebrated  on  the 
11th  Sept.  in  the  palace  of  Peterhoff, 
without  any  pomp.  The  Emperor  handed 
over  the  sum  which  a  more  magnificent 
ceremony  would  have  cost  to  the  commit- 
tee formed  to  assist  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  those  who  have  fallen  victims  to  the 
cholera.  The  Russian  army  has  been 
considerably  increased,  210,000  men  of 
the  reserve  having  been  called  into  active 
service. 

t»PAIN. 

The  Madrid  Gazette  of  the  25th  Sept. 
officially  announces  the  birth  of  the  Duch- 
ess de  Montpensier's  child.  On  the  26th 
she  was  baptized,  and  had  received  the 
following  string  of  names  : — Maria  Isabel 
Francisca  d' Assis  Antonia  Luiza  Fernanda 
Christina  Amalia  Felipa  Adelaida  Josefa 
Elena  Enriquita  Carolina  Justa  Rufina 
Gaspara  Melchora  Baltasara  Matea.  She 
is  to  have  the  title  of  Duchess  of  Port  St. 
Mary's. 

TURKEY. 

Constantinople  appears  to  be  doomed 
to  calamity.  On  the  28th  Sept.  another 
fire  broke  out  in  a  house  at  Foundoucli, 
close  to  tlie  grand  mosque  of  that  name. 
As  the  wind  was  strong  from  the  north,  it 
spread  rapidly,  consuming  in  its  progress 
the  palace  of  Ahmet  Fethi  Pacha,  and  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  village  of  Tophana, 
where  it  was  stopped.  During  the  eight 
hours  that  it  raged  it  entirely  destroyed 
the  quarters  of  Sail- Bazar  and  Foundoucli, 
which  are  now  a  heap  of  cinders.  A  mosque 
and  upwards  of  two  hundred  houses  have 
been  destroyed. 

Ibrahim  Pacha  has  arrived  at  the  court 
of  the  Sublime  Porte  for  the  purpose  of 
being  invested  with  the  sovereignty  of 
Egypt  by  the  Snltaoi  hit  father  Mehemet 
Ali  having  become  childiih. 


THE  CAPS  OF  OOOD  BOPB. 

The  emigrant  Boers  beyond  tbe  Orange 
River,  under  Andreas  Pretorias,  are  anin 
in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  are  endea- 
vouring to  combine  with  the  native  chieft 
against  British  authority,  espedallr  with 
the  view  of  crushing  the  rising  settiemeal 
of  Natal.  The  resident  magistrate  aft 
Wenburgh  saved  himself  by  a  hasty  flightf 
leaving  some  of  his  family  and  his  clerk  io 
the  hands  of  the  insurgents ;  and  the 
British  resident  at  Bleim  Fonteini  Major 
Warden,  narrowly  escaped  capture  by  the 
armed  Boers.  Sir  Harry  Smith  atarted 
overland  with  a  determination  to  quell  Che 
insurrection.  He  has  since  brought  the 
to  an  engagement,  and,  after  a  contest  of 
three  hours'  duration,  defeated  them  with 
considerable  loss.  Sir  Harry  Smith  was 
wounded  in  the  knee,  and  had  a  horse  shot 
under  him,  while  leading  on  the  troopa. 

WEST  INDIES. 

A  very  severe  hurricane  visited  the  is- 
land of  Antigua  on  the  2 1st  of  Aorut. 
The  damage  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Philips 
St.  Mary,  and  St.  Paul,  has  been  mora 
destructive  than  in  the  hurricane  of  1835  ; 
in  St.  Mary's  there  is  scarcely  a  honae 
left  The  churches  of  St.  Mary  and  St. 
Philip  were  unroofed,  and  the  chapels  of  St. 
Barnabas  and  All  Saints  destroyed.  The 
damage  to  the  Government  boildinga  at 
Shirley  Height  and  English  Harbour  has 
been  very  extensive,  and  the  barrack  at 
Middle  Ground,  all  except  one  bed-rooBi 
blown  down ;  the  estimated  damage  is 
from  20,000/.  to  25,000/.  alone  to  the 
military  buildings.  At  the  dock-yardt  the 
capstan-house  was  destroyed,  and  in  the 
officers'  quarters  one  half  of  the  roof  and 
gallery  was  blown  over  the  other  half. 
The  north  part  of  the  island  escaped  with 
trifling  damage.  In  the  island  of  St.  Kittli 
all  the  estates  were  more  or  less  iiqared* 

COLUMBIA. 

Accounts  have  been  received  of  the 
massacre  of  an  entire  community  of  Pko* 
testant  missionaries  settled  In  Uolnmbiav 
who,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr« 
Whitemao,  had  for  more  than  ten  yean 
been  labouring  for  the  inteUeotval  and  n* 
ligious  culture  of  the  Cayonaes,  one  of 
the  most  ferocious  and  ignorant  of  ^m 
Indian  tribes  of  the  river  Columbia.  It 
appears  that  a  fatal  dysentery  had  broksB 
out  at  Waulatpou,  which  affected  the  !■• 
dians  only,  and  that  t^  Indians  had  beea 
led  to  believe  that  the  misslonariea  had 
administered  poison  to  them,  in  order  l9 
destroy  the  tribe,  and  thnt  gain 
of  the  territory. 
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DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

At  the  September  leRsions  of  the  Cen- 
tral Criminal  Court,  31  prisoners  were 
charged  with  felony,  in  having  unlawfully, 
&c.  devised  to  levy  war  against  Her  Ma- 
jesty. The  first  tried  was  William  Dow- 
ling,  a  young  Irish  artist,  who  was  found 
guilty.  The  next  were  William  Lacey, 
aged  38,  bootmaker ;  Thomas  Fay,  aged 
20,  closer ;  and  William  Cuffey,  60,  tailor  ; 
who  were  also  convicted.  Mr.  Baron 
Piatt,  in  passing  sentence,  told  the  prison- 
ers, "  It  is  quite  clear  that  you  intended 
to  levy  war  against  the  Queen,  to  compel 
her  by  force  of  arms  to  alter  her  counsels  ; 
and  with  regard  to  you,  William  Dowling, 
it  is  evident  that  your  object  in  joining 
with  the  others  was  to  dismember  the  em- 
pire and  separate  Ireland  by  force  of  arms 
from  this  country."  They  were  sentenced 
to  transportation  for  life.  Of  the  re- 
maining prisoners,  one  named  Joseph 
Richie,  a  bricklayer,  pleaded  Guilty  ;  se- 
veral others  were  allowed  to  plead  Guilty 
to  a  misdemeanor  only  ;  and  others  to 
plead  Not  Guilty,  and  to  be  released  with- 
out trial  on  their  recognizances.  Richie 
was  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life ; 
twelve  others  to  imprisonment  for  two 
years  and  a  fine  of  10/.  ;  and  three  to 
imprisonment  for  eighteen  months,  with 
the  like  fine. 

Mr.  Baily,  the  Royal  Academician,  has 
just  completed  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Lord  Holland,  to  be  erected  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  composition 
presents  three  figures,  disposed  in  attitudes 
of  mourning  at  the  entrance  of  a  tomb. 
Genius,  a  youthful  male  figure,  is  seated 
on  one  side  leaning  on  his  extinguished 
torch,  and  on  the  other  are  two  recumbent 
females  respectively  representing  Science 
and  Literature.  These  figures  are  con- 
ceived in  the  most  refineil  taste.  They  are 
full  of  grace  and  beauty,  and  the  size  of 
life.  On  either  side  of  the  tomb  are  bas- 
reliefs  representing  Charity  and  Justice. 
The  top  is  surmounted  by  a  colossal  bust 
of  Lord  Holland. 

Oct.  2.  A  spacious  chapel  in  the  Liver- 
pool-road, Islington^  belonging  to  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  was  totally  con- 
sumed by  fire.  The  previous  day  was  the 
twenty-third  anniversary  of  the  erection 
of  the  building.  It  was  enlarged  in  1844 
at  a  very  considerable  expense.  It  was 
insured  in  the  Sun  ofiiCe  for  3,000/. 

Oct.  12.  The  consecration  of  Christ 
Church,  Highbury y  was  performed  by  the 
Bishop  of  London.  This  church  has  cost 
nearly  6,000/.  and  is  erected  in  the  Early- 
English  style  of  architecture,   of  Caen 


stone  and  Kentish  rag.  It  contains  about 
700  sittings,  of  which  about  180  are  free. 
The  plate  and  the  paUited  windows  in  the 
south  and  north  transept,  and  at  the  west 
end  of  the  building,  are  the  gifts  of  private 
individuals.  The  Rev.  M.  A.  CoUison 
has  been  appointed  the  minister. 

The  new  church  in  Moor-lane,  CHppl§- 
gate,  erected  io  the  place  of  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  which  was 
taken  down  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
provements made  on  rebuilding  the  Royal 
Exchange,  has  been  completed.  It  is 
built  of  red  brick,  with  an  Italian  front. 
The  beautiful  marble  font,  the  communion- 
table, commandments,  and  rails  of  St. 
Bartholomew's,  have  been  removed  to  the 
new  church.  The  church  is  endowed,  and 
the  presentation  to  it  is  vested  in  the  Yen. 
W.  H.  Hale,  M.A.  Rector  of  Cripplegate 
and  Archdeacon  of  London. 

BBRK8HIEB. 

Oct.  13.  A  pauited  window,  the  gift  of 
Mr,  Serjeant  Talfourd,  M.P.  and  his  wife, 
was  erected  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel 
in  St.  Lawrence  Church,  Reading.  It 
contains  three  medallions,  the  subjects 
bemg  the  Widow  of  Nain,  with  the  legend, 
*'  Young  man,  I  say  unto  thee,  ArUe  ;*' 
our  Lord  raising  Jaims'  daughter,  the 
words  being,  *'  She  is  not  dead  bnt 
sleepeth  ;"  the  third,  the  Saviour  and  the 
child,  with  the  inscription,  **  Jesus  took  a 
child  and  set  him  by  Him."  In  the  centre 
is  the  heraldic  achievement  of  the  donor, 
impaling  the  arms  of  his  wife,  and  the 
motto,  "  Magna  vis  veritatis."  At  the 
base  is  the  following  record  : — **  Memorial 
to  Charles- Lamb,  Henry,  and  Rachel,  the 
children  of  T.  N.  Talfourd,  erected  1848." 
There  are  now  five  splendid  windows  in 
the  restored  portion  of  the  church. 

CAMBBID6ESHIBE. 

Jeatu*  College  Chapel  has  undergone 
a  complete  restoration.  In  the  course  of 
the  repairs  a  number  of  beautiful  arches 
have  been  revealed,  which  the  barbarous 
and  almost  sacrilegious  stupidity  of  former 
ages  had  carefully  concealed  behind  clumsy 
masses  of  brickwork  and  plaster.  All  this 
patchwork  has  been  removed,  and  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  the  original  fabric  is  now 
not  only  developed  but  even  improved  and 
expanded.  The  window  at  the  east  end 
of  the  chapel  is  altogether  new — new  in 
material  but  not  new  in  design  ;  for,  with 
its  beautiful  cloisters  of  slender  columns, 
dividing  it  into  three  lights,  it  is  formed 
exactly  on  the  model  of  the  architect's 
original  plan.    When  this  and  the  other 
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windows  are  filled  with  stained  glass,  and 
when  the  square  panels  of  the  lofty  roof 
are  decorated  with  beautiful  paintings  (a 
rose  and  crown),  the  interior  of  Jesus' 
Chapel  will  be  unique  and  almost  un> 
rivaUed.  Unfortunately  a  portion  of  the 
nave,  adjoining  the  Master's  lodge,  was 
converted  at  some  former  period  into 
students'  rooms — a  misfortune  it  is  now 
impossible  to  retrieve.  The  chapel  cannot 
be  extended  towards  the  west  to  its  former 
limits ;  but  towards  the  east  it  has  been 
enlarged,  and  a  new  aisle  has  been  erected 
exactly  on  the  original  foundation  of  that 
part  of  the  building.  A  splendid  organ  is 
in  course  of  erection. 

DEVONSHIRK. 

A  new  Guildhall  has  been  erected  a^ 
Tavistock  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Its 
site  is  where  a  portion  of  the  abbey  once 
stood,  adjoining  the  venerable  remains  of 
the  once-monastic  chapel.  The  duke  has 
also  recently  drained  the  town  in  the  most 
complete  style  by  efficient  sewerage,  and 
supplied  its  inhabitants  with  a  never- 
failing  stream  of  excellent  water. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Aug.  22.  The  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
consecrated  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  at 
Two  Mile-hill,  near  Bristol.  This  church 
has  been  erected  for  a  poor  and  populous 
district,  taken  out  of  the  overgrown  parish 
of  St.  George,  Gloucestershire,  and  has 
cost  rather  more  than  2,000/.  of  which 
sum  1,070/.  was  contributed  by  the  "  spe- 
cial fund  for  building  new  churches  in  the 
diocese,"  instituted,  and  so  largely  contri- 
buted to,  by  the  Bishop. 

Aug.  23.  The  new  church  of  St.  Sa- 
viour's, Teibun/j  was  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  It  is  in 
the  Decorated  style,  with  a  chancel,  nave, 
north  and  south  ais^les,  porch,  and  sacristy. 
The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by 
five  arches,  which  rest  on  ])iers  alternately 
circular  and  octagonal,  their  dripstones 
terminating  in  carved  figures  of  angels. 
Both  nave  and  aisles  are  covered  by  one 
roof,  inclined  at  their  junction  :  it  is  of  a 
high  pitch,  open  in  the  interior  to  the 
ridge  piece,  of  foreign  oak,  with  horizontal 
tie-beams,  kingposts,  struts,  8cc. ;  the  wall- 
pieces  resting  on  corbels  carved  with  foliage, 
and  the  cornice  ornamented  with  the  ball 
flower.  The  whole  of  the  interior  is  lined 
with  ashlar,  the  stone  used  for  this  pur- 
pose being  the  white  Painswick.  The 
north  and  south  windows  of  the  aisles  are 
single  lights,  with  trefoil  heads ;  those  at 
the  east  and  west  are,  however,  of  two 
lights,  with  tracery  in  the  head,  and  are 
all  filled  with  stained  glass.  This  last 
10 


portion  of  the  church,  immedittely  a^foin- 
ing  the  entrance  from  the  porch,  forms  a 
baptistry,  the  font  of  which  is  ootagonal, 
of  Caen  stone,  the  panels  omsmented  with 
the  Evangelistic  symbols  alternately  with 
the  dove,  Agnut  Dei,  the  cross,  and  aacred 
monogram :  its  base  rests  on  a  small 
raised  pavement  of  encaustic  tiles :  the 
oaken  cover  is  of  open  work.  All  the 
benches  are  of  oak  and  open,  terminated 
by  poppy-heads.  An  open  lectern  is  plaeed 
on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  arch,  and 
on  the  north  is  a  low  stone  pulpit,  with 
carved  panels,  and  surmounted  by  a  canopjy 
the  entrance  to  which  is  by  a  passage 
through  the  chancel  wall.  Between  those, 
immediately  before  the  entrance  to  the 
chancel,  is  the  litany  desk.  A  light  screen 
of  oak,  with  tracery  and  a  gilded  cornice, 
divides  the  chancel  from  the  rest  of  the 
church.  It  is  entered  by  a  single  step, 
and  displays  at  the  end  a  window  of  three 
lights,  with  stained  glass ;  St.  John,  wi^ 
the  instruments  of  the  Psssion,  &c.,  and 
in  the  flowing  tracery  above  are  flg^res  of 
angels.  The  altar  is  a  slab  of  marble  on 
oak  legs,  with  a  frontal  of  crimson  velfel ; 
it  stands  upon  a  black  marble  lootpleoei 
raised  upon  a  floor  of  encaustic  tilea,  and 
is  approached  by  three  steps  firom  the 
chancel.  A  reredos,  of  Caen  stone  gilt, 
consists  of  five  arched  panels,  snnnoantod 
with  canopies  and  adorned  with  crocket! 
and  finials  :  in  the  centre  is  a  cross  in  re* 
lief,  the  points  and  the  shaft  of  which  an 
ornamented  with  the  symbols  of  the  Evan* 
gelists.  Two  windows,  also  of  stained 
glass,  light  the  chancel,  one  of  whi^ 
forms  a  place  for  the  sedills.  There  is  a 
piscina  on  the  south  (for  what  pnrpon 
lias  not  been  stated),  and  a  credence  on 
the  north.  There  is  a  priest's  door  on  the 
south,  and  another  on  the  north  into  the 
sacristy,  which  also  has  an  open  roof  ef 
oak ;  and  next  to  it  is  the  oi^gan  chambeTy 
separated  from  the  chancel  by  a  etoae 
screen.  There  are  stalls  on  eadi  side  for 
the  clergy.  The  roof  is  of  oak  panels,  with 
gilded  bosses,  &c.  A  porch  of  open  wood* 
work  forms  an  entrance  on  the  sonth-west 
to  the  church,  and  a  lych-gate,  sarmonntad 
by  a  cross,  to  the  churchyard :  a  bell 
gable  is  placed  on  the  weston  side,  and 
crosses  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  nave 
chancel.     Mr.  Daukes  is  the  architect. 

On  the  24th  his  Lordship  oonsccnted 
the  new  church  of  Cemey  Wiek,  in  the 
parish  of  South  Cerney.  This  is  also  in- 
tended as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  mother 
church,  which  is  distant  nearly  two 
from  the  township. 

In  the  same  afternoon  the  Bishop  oo 
Fccrated  a  piece  of  land  as  an  •«*dinBii  to 
the    burial-groond  at  3ikr9iem 
Wiltshire. 
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BAMPratBK.  flora,  Birt.  wm  pretent,  and  took  part  In 

Sept.  a.  Tbe  <ent  of  ths  Hon.  CiptiiD      *•«  eeremoiir  by  dcpniting  th>  .crolla  of 
B.  A.  J.  HarrU,  M.P.  for  Chrintchnrch,      ^^  1'"  '"  ""  »'''■     Dr.  Adler  pruchsd  t 
■ituaU  at  «5co(a(,  between  three  and  four      "ennon  in  EngUih. 
mila  dist«nt,  w«i  deitrojed  by  Sre.    The  lakcabhim 

iDUuion  OKI  called  "  TerDOTigoette,"  and 

was  the  property  orisinslly  of  Ciptain  -  1>>  WAallrji  Church,  from  oartooot 
J«ek«oii,  R.N.  The  At*  wii  eausf d  by  ■  d™""  by  Mr.  Pngin,  a  pilnted  ghui-win- 
«park  fronHhekitchenchimneybeingcar.  dow  hu  been  worked  out  by  Main, 
ried  on  to  the  thatched  loof,  where  it  i»  Hardman  of  Birmingham,  for  Mr.  Samuel 
tnppoted  it  lay  amonlderiiiE  during  the  Brooki,  and  erected  to  the  memory  of  hli 
nllft.  hther,  at  the  end  of  (he  .oath  ni.le  in  St. 

Mary's  Chapel.     It  ia  of  three  Mghl*,  with 
*■*"■  ■  flgnre  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  centra, 

A    Dew    Jewiah   ajnagogue   haa    been     and  those  of  St.  Anne  aad  SI.  John  at  tha 
eranlad    In    Klng-atrcet,    Cantirbury,   in      lldel. 
mbltitntion  of  tJie  old  lynagogue  ii    "' 


DnnMan'a,  rued  for  the  approach  of  the 
railway  t«riniiiua.  It  has  been  executed  A  recent  ule  at  JVrvi'K  Suff,  th«  ancient 
in  aometbing  lest  than  ■  year,  the  cere-  mansion  of  the  Ne'illa,  haa  crtated  mora 
monyoflayinglbefoundation-slone  having  interest  than  any  ta\e  in  the  county  for 
been  performed  towards  the  end  of  Sep-  mcny  yeara.  The  fulloning  books  caneed 
tember  latt.  The  site  muat  have  been  .  .  -:  .  i  '.  .,•■:,  -  L  it  'J117. 
anytblog  but  encouraging ;  the  ari:hiCeel,  s'l  i.,'  -i-ir '  -  Ciiii'ii.  -.  .■^•■.  l(i;'i'i,  s-Ad 
Mr.  H.  Marshall,  has,  howcTer,  mangged  ta  Mr.  Tliurpc  for  27  ^  guine.:<s;  lot  346, 
to  make  ■  pleasing  approach  to  it.  The  Bake  of  the  Paaltus,  black  letter,  1947, 
bollding  is  purely  Egyptian.  The  front,  3(  guiueaa,  Mr.  Thorpe i  bt417,  Mu'sia 
boilt  in  linitatiDn  of  granite,  has  a  pyra-  Itaiijaoum,  with  20  illuminateil  borilera 
midal  form,  about  thirty  feet  high,  with  uud  ioitlal  Utters,  I'2f.  \ba.  ;  lot  4SI, 
two  columns,  baling  elaborate  c^lital■.  another  Missal,  I0(.  10*.,  both  bought  by 
The  width  of  the  building  is  twentj-aeten  Mr.  AQdreni,  of  Bristol;  tot  4)3,  Mn- 
feet,  by  forty  feet  long.  The  doorway  is  nuscript  in  Latin  reUtiug  to  the  poiaes- 
in  a  deep  recess.  The  ark,  the  main  at-  tioni  of  monaateiiet  in  England,  quarto, 
traction,  ii  very  beautifully  worked  in  imi-  100/, :  this  volume,  after  a  lengthened  com- 
tatlon  of  veined  marble,  the  columns  on  petition  between  Mr.  Rodd  and  Mr. 
each  aide  being  enriched  with  the  lotus-  Tiiorpe.  was  knocked  down  to  the  latter; 
leaf.  Over  the  ark  are  portions  of  the  lot  45il,  Iwn  early  Miisals,  10/.  l(l».,  to 
Decalogue,  and  stilt  higher  some  daziling  Mr.  Roilwell  ;  U>I  iHO,  tno  Mi-ishL,  1 1I,, 
Btained  glass,  with  tlie  words  in  Hebrew—  Mr.  lliorpe;  lot  4GI,  Hore  Beate  Vir- 
"  Know  before  whom  thovi  standeat!"  ginis  Marie,  printed  on  vellam,  with  39  il- 
The  reading-deak  is  in  the  centre;  and  luuiinition!,  mi.,  Co  Mr.  Lilly.  The 
behind  that,  and  immediately  oier  the  sale  on  Tuesday  included  an  ititereiCing 
en  trance 'door,  the  gallery  for  the  females,  collection  of  uiiniaturea,  many  of  celebrated 
which,  as  usuul,  ia  barred  oil'.  Carrying  persona  of  the  Eliiabethan  period.  Tht 
the  same  style  throughout,  the  gallery  is  pictures  were  nut  remarkable  fur  ex. 
■upporled  by  obelisks.  The  windows,  of  cellence,  with  the  exception  of  the  Head 
which  there  are  one  on  each  aide  of  tlic  of  DaTiJ,  by  Carlo  Dolce,  which  possetsed 
ark,  and  three  in  each  of  the  sides  of  the  considerable  county  reputation.  This 
bailding,  being  of  a  long,  narrow  descrip-  picture  waa  put  op  at  101)  guineas,  and  the 
lion,  impart  a  peculiar  softened  light  (o  bidding;  rapidly  advanced  to  320  guineas, 
the  interior.  On  one  aide  of  the  ark  is  when  It.  Berkeley,  esq.  of  Woicester,  wal 
also  a  prayer  for  the  royal  family,  hand-  declared  the  purchaser. 
somely  executed,  tind  nliich  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  eoogregalion  hy  the  nephew  uiddlksex. 
of  the  Rer.  I.  Cohen.  Tiie  entrance,  with  July  SO.  The  new  Church  of  St.  Jobo, 
the  flooring  of  the  reading-deik,  aud  the  South  Hacknei/,  was  consecrated  by  Iha 
approach  of  Che  ark,  are  neatly  covered  Bis iiop  of  London.  Iti^capdbte  of  hold- 
with  carpeting,  and  the  body  ot  the  build-  ing  l,iiO0  persons,  and  UOli  of  liie  seat* 
ing  witli  malting.  The  ceremony  of  con-  are  free.  Tliere  are  no  galleries,  with  the 
secr.iting  this  newly  erectpd  place  of  wor-  exception  of  a  small  one  which  Contains 
■hip  took  place  on  Tueadiijr  Che  IHtli  Sept.  the  organ  from  the  old  church.  The  Re*. 
Dr.  Adler,  the  chief  rabbi,  officiating  on  Mr.  Nuiris,  the  Rector,  aabscribed  5000/. 
the  occasion,  assisted  by  the  Hev.  Mr,  lowardt  the  erection  of  the  new  church, 
Cohen,  of  Dover,  aud  other  members  of  and  the  rest  of  the  funds  were  raised  by 
the  Jewish  priesthood.  Sir  Motes  Monte-  voluntary  contributions.  The  Bishop  of 
GxNT.  Maq.  Vol.  XXX.  3  Y 
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London  preached  a  sermon,  after  which 
the  large  sum  of  619/.  was  collected. 

Hiliingdon  church,  which  has  been  con- 
siderably enlarged  and  completely  restored, 
was  re-opened  and  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  London,  in  the  presence  of  a 
numerous  congregation.  A  liberal  col-^ 
lection  was  made  after  the  sermon,  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  new  organ. 
The  mansion  of  J.  Scott,  esq.  who  has 
been  the  most  munificent  benefactor  in 
this  good  work,  was  hospitably  thrown 
open  on  this  occasion. 

The  parish  church  of  Uxbridge  is  now 
undergoing  a  complete  repair;  and  that 
of  Lanyley  is  about  to  be  repewed  by 
private  subscription.  At  Colnbrook  a  new 
church  is  in  the  course  of  erection ;  and 
the  venerable  fabric  at  Drayton  it  is  said 
will  shortly  be  restored. 

NORFOLK. 

The  spire  of  Snettishamy  which,  on  ac- 
count of  its  towering  eminence,  is  used 
by  mariners  as  a  sea-mark,  being  105  feet 
in  height,  and  together  with  the  church 
reaching  an  altitude  of  177  feet,  has  re- 
cently undergone  a  careful  restoration, 
and  the  upper  part  to  the  extent  of  several 
feet  has  been  entirely  reset,  and  an  iron 
cross  and  weather-cock  raised  on  its 
summit.  Crosses  have  also  been  added 
over  the  gables  of  each  of  the  spire  windows. 
These  designs  were  furnished  by  Mr. 
H.  L.  S.  Le  Strange. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Aug.  22.  The  new  church  of  Christ- 
church  at  Walker  was  consecrated.  It 
is  extremely  simple,  but  ecclesiastical  in 
aspect.  It  is  in  the  Early  English  style, 
with  chancel  (51  feet  by  24),  nave,  north 
aisle,  south  porch,  small  vestry,  and  bell 
gable.  It  is  lighted  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  by  double  lancet  windows  and 
on  the  west  by  two  long  lancets.  The 
chancel  is  lighted  by  three  lancets,  and  a 
circle  cinquefoilcd  above  them,  all  filled 
with  painted  glass  ;  a  small  low  lancet  at 
the  south-west  corner.  The  north  aisle 
opens  into  the  nave  with  four  arches  of 
two  orders  of  chamfers  and  hood  mould- 
ings, which  spring  from  circular  piers, 
with  richly  moulded  capitals  and  bases. 
The  roofs  of  the  chancel  and  nave  are  of  a 
high  pitch,  open  to  the  apex,  and  of  a 
light  construction.  The  sittings  are  all 
free,  and  confineil  to  the  nave  and  aisle. 
The  pulpit  and  reading-desk  are  of  oak, 
stained,  like  the  rest  of  the  woodwork. 
The  stained  glass,  glazing,  and  illuminated 
scrolls  on  the  walls,  were  by  Messrs. 
Robert  Lawson  and  Son,  of  Newcastle. 
Mr,   A.  B.   Higham  was  the  architect. 


The  cost  is  about  1,400/.  of  whidi  1,1001. 
have  been  subBcribed. 

OXFOBDSHIKB. 

8tpt,  23.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Ozfofd 
consecrated  a  second  parochial  IrariaU 
ground  for  that  city.  It  is  sitiiated  sft 
Jericho^  consists  of  about  two  acres,  and 
is  appropriated  to  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  St.  GUes,  and  St.  Paol.  A 
chapel  occupies  the  centre  of  the  rroondt 
from  the  design  of  Mr.  Underwood,  arclii* 
tect,  of  Oxford.  It  is  in  the  plain  Nomiaii 
style  of  architecture,  and  consists  of  anavs 
thirty-three  feet  in  length,  and  sixteen  feet 
six  inches  in  width,  tenninatiDg  at  the 
eastern  end  with  a  semidrcnlar  apse,lbrai- 
ing  a  chancel  of  itself,  and  separated  ftma 
the  nave  by  a  deep-cut  Norman  ardi, 
supported  by  clustered  colamns.  Itn 
timbers  of  the  roof  are  massive,  and  of  a 
corresponding  character  with  the  rest  of 
the  building.  The  approach  to  the  diapd 
is  on  the  south  side,  through  a  deqily* 
recessed,  bold  doorway.  The  bell-tnrnt 
has  a  novel  appearance,  springing,  as  it 
does,  from  an  internal  angle  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  apse  and  nave. 

Considerable  interest  has  always  been 
taken  by  the  friends  of  the  Chorch  and  of 
church -architecture  in  the  new  chmrch  of 
Littlemoret  near  Oxford,  which  was  erected 
in  1836,  and  which  has  been  recently  com* 
pleted  by  the  addition  of  a  chancel  and 
tower.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  Under^ 
wood,  architect,  of  Oxford,  in  the  early- 
English  style,  and  is  fitted  up  with  od[, 
all  the  seats  being  open.  There  are  four 
stained  glass  windows  on  each  side,  which 
admit  a  soft  and  subdued  light,  giving 
rather  a  sombre  effect.  The  roof  is  also 
of  massive  oak,  composed  of  dreular  ribs. 
The  rood-screen  separating  the  c^iancel 
from  the  nave  is  of  an  exceedingly  chaste 
design,  executed  in  oak.  The  pulpit,  also 
of  oak,  occupies  the  left  hand  corner  of 
the  chapel,  and  near  it  is  a  neat  lectern ; 
on  the  opposite  side  is  the  desk  and  fdd« 
stool.  In  the  north  wall  is  a  beautifnUy 
sculptured  monument,  to  the  memory  of 
Mrs.  Newman,  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
this  sacred  edifice,  but  did  not  survive  to 
see  its  completion.  Littlemore,  though 
now  separated  from  the  mother  chundi 
under  the  ecclesiastical  commission,  and 
endowed  by  private  munificence,  was  until 
lately  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  Oxford,  of  which  the  Provost  and 
Fellows  of  Oriel  college  are  patrons.  The 
chapel  (as  it  has  hitherto  been  called)  was 
found  to  be  inadequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  parish,  and,  in  consequence,  Cbarlaa 
Crawley,  esq.  whose  picturesque  residence 
adjoins  it,  undertook,  with  me  aasiitanea 
of  a  few  of  his  private  friends,  to  annex  a 
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chancel  and  tower.  Both  are  in  the  early- 
English  style  of  architecture,  and  though 
from  the  design  of  another  architect,  Mr. 
Joseph  Clarke,  of  London,  harmonise  in 
the  strictest  degree  with  the  chapel  to 
which  they  are  annexed.  The  roof  is  of 
oak,  though  not  of  so  massive  a  character 
as  that  of  the  chapel,  and  the  insides  of  it 
are  formed  by  a  scries  of  cants.  The 
window  over  the  altar  consists  of  three 
lights,  supported  by  columns  of  Purbeck 
marble,  and  filled  with  appropriate  em- 
blems in  stained  glass,  the  designs  ex- 
ecuted by  Mr.  Willement,  London.  On 
each  side  of  the  chancel  there  are  four 
single  windows,  long  and  narrow,  also 
filled  with  stained  glass.  The  sedilia  cor- 
respond with  the  east  window,  and  are  also 
supported  by  pillars  of  marble.  The  altar 
is  slightly  elevated,  and  approached  by 
two  steps,  and  the  back  of  it  is  composed 
of  seven  reredos,  simple  and  without  or- 
naments. The  chancel  is  paved  with  en- 
caustic tiles,  and  is  separated  from  the 
vestry-room  by  means  of  a  light  and  ele- 
gant oak  screen.  Viewing  the  chancel  as 
a  whole,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  the  correctness  of  its  proportions, 
and  the  chasteness  and  appropriateness  of 
its  style.  The  tower  has  a  pleasing  ap- 
pearance, and  will  be  still  more  so  when 
completed,  and  the  spire  added  to  it.  The 
consecration  of  this  chancel  and  tower 
took  place  on  the  29th  Sept.  The  church 
will  now  accommodate  600  persons. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The  chancel  of  Frame  church  has  under- 
gone a  thorough  repair  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Marchioness  of  Bath.  The  great 
west  window  now  displays  a  beautiful 
design  in  coloured  glass,  the  funds  for 
which  were  obtained  by  subscription.  Three 
monumental  windows  of  stained  glass,  the 
gift  of  private  individuals,  have  also  been 
placed  in  the  church.  The  window  last 
put  in  is  commemorative  of  Bishop  Ken, 
who  died  at  Longleat  in  1711,  and  was 
buried  in  Frome  churchyard.  It  is  beau- 
tifully executed,  contains  a  good  likeness 
of  that  bishop,  and  was  the  sole  gift  of  the 
present  Marchioness  of  Bath. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Oct.  10.  The  Crewe  branch  of  the 
Nortii  Staffordshire  Railway  was  opened 
for  the  conveyance  of  passengers.  The 
new  line  is  30  miles  in  length,  and  com- 
mences at  Stoke-upon-Trent,  running 
throuf;h  Stanley,  near  to  Newcastle,  to 
Burslem  and  Congleton. 

At  E{ford,  near  Lichfield,  the  founda- 


tion stone  has  been  laid  of  a  new  chancel 
and  nave.  Afterwards  a  new  infant  school, 
composed,  in  part,  of  the  old  church  ma- 
terials, was  opened.  On  the  following 
morning,  a  very  good  ridge-shape^  grave- 
stone was  discovered,  while  excavating 
within  the  boundary  of  the  old  church 
nave,  having  a  raised  (double)  cross-fleory, 
with  enriched  stem  upon  it ;  the  upright 
cross  had  been  wilfully  mutilated,  and  was 
obliterated ;  it  was  two  feet  below  the 
surface,  but  not  far  from  an  original  pave- 
ment. It  is  in  local  grit,  4  feet  long,  by 
18  inches  head,  14  at  foot;  a  very  slight 
slope  8  to  10  inches  thick :  a  bead  runs 
round  the  border.  Some  think  it  is  a 
child's  grave-stone,  though  a  cross.  Mr. 
E.  Richardson,  the  sculptor,  is  engaged 
here  in  the  restoration  of  some  interesting 
monumental-  effigies,  eight  in  number,  of 
the  Ardemes  and  Stanleys,  from  Richard 
II.  to  Henry  YIII.  all  in  alabaster ;  to- 
gether with  two  elaborate  table  tombs, 
canopied  (one  the  Ardemes'),  and  con- 
taining twenty- two  statuettes,  well  pro- 
portioned, and  with  an  admirable,  if  not 
unknown,  variety  of  the  costumes  of  the 
reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  V.  The  sculptor 
proposes,  if  sufficient  support  can  be  ob- 
tained, to  publish  these  works  in  quarto, 
to  match  his  **  Effigies  in  the  Temple 
Church." 

IRELAND. 

The  leaders  of  the  abortive  rebellion 
have  been  brought  to  trial  before  a  Special 
Commission,  at  Cionmel,  which  opened 
on  the  28th  of  September.  After  six  days' 
trial  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  was  found  Guilty 
of  High  Treason,  and  sentenced  to  death, 
but  recommended  by  the  jury  to  tbemerciful 
consideration  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Te- 
rence BellewM'Manus  was  placed  at  the  bar 
on  the  9th  Oct.,  Mr.  Patrick  O'Donohoe 
on  the  12th,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Francis 
Meagher  (son  of  Thomas  Meagher,  esq. 
M.P.  for  the  city  of  Waterford),  on  the 
16th  ;  all  were  found  Guilty,  and  sentence 
of  death  was  respectively  passed  on  them. 
Mr.  Michael  Doheny  has  effected  his 
escape  to  Paris. 

Oct.  7.  The  Ballydowlan  estate,  in  the 
county  of  Galway,  was  put  up  for  sale  at 
Ballinasloe.  There  was,  however,  scarcely 
any  competition,  16  years'  purchase  being 
the  highest  bid.  The  auctioneer  stated 
that  the  lowest  upset  price  was  12,340/., 
not  1 7  years'  purchase  according  to  the 
present  rental.  There  being  no  bidders 
at  this  moderate  sum,  the  sale  was  ad- 
journed, with  a  view  of  disposing  of  the 
estate  by  private  hand. 
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PROMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,  &c. 


Gazette  Promotions. 

Sept.  19-  Knighted,  Cliarles  Lyell,  e9q.  Jun. 
F.R.S. 

Sept.  30.  ITie  Rev.  Charles  Blcncowe,  Vicar 
of  Marston  Saint  Lawrence,  co.  Northampton, 
in  comp.iance  with  tlie  will  of  John  Shuck- 
bor^h,  late  of  liuurton  on  Uunsmore,  co.  AVar* 
wick,  esq.  to  take  the  name  of  Shuckburg^h, 
after  Blencowe,  and  bear  the  arms  of  Shuck- 
burufh. 

Oct.  2.  John  Arthur  Edward  Jones,  of  Llan- 
artti,  Treowen,  and  I'enlhvyn,  co.  Monmouth, 
esq.  el(l(>st  >nn  and  heir  of  John  Jones,  late  of 
the  same  pitces,  e<(q.  deceased,  and  Arthur 
James  Jones,  of  the  Royal  Weihh  Fusiliers, 
Edmund  IMiilip  Jones,  (icraJd  Herbert  Jonea, 
and  Mary  Louisa  Jones,  the  only  other  surviv- 
ing'cliilirrn  of  the  said  John  Jones,  to  take 
the  name  of  Herbert,  instead  of  Jones  (his 
descent  from  tliat  family  stated  in  our  June 
Mai;azine,  p.  CfiS.) 

Oct.  3.  4th  Drajfoon  Guards,  Major  E.  C 
Hod  ;e  to  be  Lient.-Col.—Capt.  W.  C.Forrest  to 
be  ilnjor.— Brevet,  ('apt.  J.  Browne,  of  thc9d 
West  India  Regt.  t«»  be  Major  in  the  Army. 

Oct.  5.  Thomas  Sonthwood  Smith,  .M.l).  to 
be  the  Medical  Member  of  the  General  Board 
of  Health. 

Oct.  6.  Cape  Mounted  Rillemcn,  brevet 
Lieut.-Col.  \V.  .Sutton  to  be  .Major.— Brevet, 
Capt.  W.  MiiHyan,  of  the  38th  Foot,  to  be 
Mai'ir  in  the  Army. 

Oct.  13.  10th  Foot,  Major  G.  D.  Voung  to 
be  LiiMit.-Col  ;  C.«i>t.  T.  Miller  to  be  Major.— 
4jth  Fixit.  Mirjor  F.  Co  per  to  he  Li^ut-Cid. ; 
C.ipt.  W.  R.  I'leston  to  be  MM|t»r.— 9Nt  Foot, 
Major  C.  C.  Yarborouirh  to  be  Jji(?ut.-(;ol.  ; 
Capr.  \\   K.  .\1.  G<ird')n  to  b;  .Major. 

Oct  If).  James  Thonns  Hurt,  of  Slielley- 
h'dl.  .V(»tls.  es(|.  eldest  son  of  James  Hurt,  of 
Wirksworlh,  co.  Derby,  esq.  Jate  Major  9th 
LaiiC'Tit,  in  rompliancc  with  the  will  uf  his 
maternal  uncle,  J'liomas  \Vehb-Kdge,  of  Shel- 
ley-liall,  caij.  to  take  the  surname  of  Hd^eonly, 
and  (piartrr  the  arms  of  Kd-jrc,  in  the  first 
quarter.— Grant  Heatly  Tod,  of  Cumberland- 
terr.  St.  M:irylel)one,  En>ignin  the2id  Bent^al 
ls."at.  Inf.  elilest  son  of  Jaines  Tod,  e»f|.  late 
Lieut  -Col.  on  the  Beniral  Ksrablishment,  and 
grand-oon  of  James  Tod,  of  linrton,  co.  Sonlh- 
amp'on,  !;ent.  by  .Mary  his  wife,  sister  of  Pa- 
trick lieatly,  <»f  Hertford-sl  May-fair,  esq. 
to  t  iia>  llic  Mirnamc  of  lieatly,  in  addition  to 
Tod. 

Oct.  20.  By  special  statute,  Lieut.  Herbert 
BenJ.imin  Edwardes,  of  the  East  India  Com- 

fKitiyN  Service  (havin;^  the  local  ratik  of  .Major 
II  t  I'-'  Lahore Territorir-),  to  be  nn  Extra  Mem- 
ber of  the  MilitHry  Division  of  the '1  hird  Class, 
or  Conipitnioiis  or  the  Ordt-r  of  the  Bath.— 5th 
Dvn'r.  (tuanl^.  Urcvrt  Lt  -Col.  W.  M.  BaUlers, 
from  3il  Li;;ht  I)r.'»iro()n««.  tobo  Miijor.— 3d  Li^ht 
Dr.Tjo  iti-*.  Major  L.  Fylor,  fnun  Ifltli  Luflit 
Dr.isfoous,  to  be  Major —Ifirh  Li:jht  Dracoons, 
Maj«)r\\.  li.  Archer, fiofii  5th  I )r»;roon  Guards, 
to  he  .M..jur.— 2Ist  Foot,  .M.ijor  J.  C.  Petldie  to 
be  Lieut.-Col. ;  C.ipt  F.  G.  Ainvlie  to  be  Major. 
—  13:1  I'oor,  .Ma);»r  F.  K.  I.l.iket.i  he  Lieut.-Col. 
by  purchase  \  Capt.  J.  D.  Johnstone  to  he  .Major. 
— Coih  I'liot,  Capt.  C.  H.  Spencc  to  be  .Major.— 
Uii.itiachrd,  .\Lnj«)r  T.  Cromi  ie,  fromCOth  F<n)t, 
to  i»e  Li^nt.-Col.  —  llo.spitnl  .•^tafT,  Assistanf 
SurLa->:n  V.  I).  Liditbody.  M.I).from2.5tli  Foot, 
to  he  .\«^Nislnnt  .*'ur;i:eon  to  thy  Forces. 

Oct.  27.  21>t  Foot,  !«taflr  Surtjeon  of  the 
Second  Cla-(s,  Fianris  (.harles  Anneslcy,  to  be 
8argeou.— 3d  \\'evt    India  Regiment,  Msjor- 


Oen.  Sir  Out  Campbell,  Bart.  C.B.  to  be  Ool.— 
80th  Foot,  Major-Qen.  Sir  B.  K.  Willtun. 
K.C.B.  to  be  Colonel.— 8Sd  Foot.  Ifiyor  C-  f. 
Maxwell  to  be  Lieut.-Colonel ;  orevet  MaIot 
J.  A.  Robertson  to  be  Major.— 49th  Foot,  AsmC 
StaflT  Surgeon,  John  Stewart  Smith,  M.D.  to  b« 
Surgeon. 

Naval  Prifbrmbnts. 

To  he  C0m«aji(ffrf,— Humphrey  J.  JqIUBj 
Robert  Tench  Bedford. 

Appointniente,—CK\^i.  Hon.  O.  Hope,  to  the 
Raleigh;  Comm.  Michael  de  Conrcy,  to  the 
Helena  16 ;  Lieut,  and  Comm.  S.  F.  L.  Croftoi* 
to  the  Rifleman ;  Lieut,  and  Comm.  A.  DediT, 
to  Medina. 


EcCLKBIASTICAL  PRBFBEMBffTS. 

Rev.  J.  Hull,  to  be  Bishop  of  Blanchetter. 
Rev.  T.  H.  Greene,  to  be  Blahop  of  Olbmlter. 
Rev.  J.  Brooka,  to  be  Archdeacon  of  Urerpool. 
Rev.  B.  Phipps,  to  be  a  Canon  RaeidentierF  if 

Chichester. 
Rev.  C.  A.  Heurtley,  to  be  an  Hon.  Cftoon  of 

Worcester. 
Rev.  W.  Marsh,  to  be  an  Hon.  Canon  of  Woiv. 
Rev.  J.  A.  I'ark,  to  be  an  Hon.  Canon  of  Dorh. 
Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  II.  .Scott,  to  be  an  Hon. 

Canon  of  Salisbury. 
Rev.  C  Abbott,  Corney  V.  Cnmberland. 
Rev.  W.  R.  Almond,  Stapleford  F.C.  Notte. 
Rev.  S.  Bellas,  Sherborne  V.  Hants. 
Rev.  J.  R.  Bishop,  Llaneliea  R.  Brecknockah. 
Rev.  T.  A.  Bolton,  New  Basford  P.O.  Notte. 
Rev.  B.  B.  Brasher,  new  Church  of  St.  Bto- 

phen's,  South  Shields,  P.C.  Dorhein. 
Rev.  J.  Brekerdike,  St.  Mary*s  Chnrch,  Qoar- 

ry-hill,  P.C.  Ueda. 
Rev.  <;.  J.  Brereton,  Jun.  St.  Edmnnd**  R. 

Norwich. 
Rev.  J.  Bulwer,  Stody  and  Hemaworth  E.R. 

Norfolk. 
Rev.  T.  Calvert.  St.  John  Sepulchre  P.C.  Nonr. 
Rev.  W.  Cardan,  Budbrooke  V.  Wenr. 
Rev.  T.  S.  Carlyon.Glenfield  a.  Leie. 
Rev.  W.  A.  Cartletlg^c,  Dalby  R.  Yoit. 
Rev.  J.  Cartwright,  Witton Gilbert  P.C.  Dork. 
Rev.  \V.  il.  Carwithen,  Ayleabeare  V.  Devon. 
Rev.  T.  Charlewood,  Kinoulton  V.  NotCe. 
Rev.  S.  (J.  Clarke,  St.  Thomas  the  Apoettab 

Launcestou,  I'.C.  Cornwall. 
Rev.  .M.  li.  Close,  Shanirtou  V.  Lelc. 
Rev.  M.  A.  Collisson,Christchurch,  Hifhbvy. 

F.C  .Mi(hliesex. 
Rev.  \V.  Coiike,  St.  John,  Charlotte-etncty  Bt. 

I'ancras,  V.V..  London. 
Rev.  J.  I).  Cork,  Bickieigh  with  Bhcepetor  T. 

Devon. 
Rev.    J.   Davenport,    Weaton-upon-Avon    V. 

Warw. 
Rev.  \V.  J.  Dowell,  Gosfleld  V.  Easex. 
Rev.  J.  Lmery,  St.  James  i'.C.  Gloncesler. 
ICev.  R.  Ei^sinnfton,  Shenstone  V.  StaJF. 
Rev.  I.  T.  Kvaus,  Llanvibangel  P.C.  Radoor. 
Rev.  S.  K.  Fitch,  Alyraerton  withRuntoi 

Norfolk. 
Rev.  K.  Uunlon,  Barnham  Broonwilh 

R.R.  and  Kiiuberley  V.  Norfolk. 
Rev.  1.  \\.  Hamilttm,  St.  Michael,  Cheattr-M. 

I'imli.f),  I' C.  I^nidon. 
Rev.    11.    Harding,   Stratford-upoo«4Toa  V. 

Warwickshire. 
Rev.  J.  Holmes,  ^^wineshead  V.  Udc. 
Rev.  \V.  F.  Hood.  Ilemswell  P.C  Uac. 
Ucv.  J.  Hudson,  SonUerlaMi  R.  Dai 


tLtmoe,  St.'BunibHi  KcpaloEton,  ■ut.awn. In  Udimt  'GniTtnor-it*  iSb 

"IC9U,  Doralh*  Kartll.  a  aw.  —  At  UUnbio^ 

4.  Bl.  James  PC.  Qnarain.  bonM,  ChtrihnSlBf^  OloiKMtenk.  ib*  viA 

[borne,  Built*  Otl£TF.C.I<irluh.  of  8.  Swinar,  no.  a  tan  ud  IwIt. At  tlw 

i.  lifbLDD,  ChriBlcborch,  Bpum,  VtM,  HanM,  Am  wUt  of  W,  WifOtt  Omtt, 


U'Nirea,  Patney 


Ke».  T.     

under-Lyne. 
E«T.  T.  Myert.  Sheriff  Hntlon  V.  Tortt. 
Bet.  W.  A.  Onneiby,  St.  Jimn  irtib  Podi- 

tborpe  P.O.  Norwfcii. 
Rer.  U.  PickerinE,  WbiUcharcb  P.O.  Salop. 
Rev.  H.  R.  Ridley,  KenDlDBrtDii  P.C  NorthniDb. 
Eer.  H.  Robbini.  Thiil»t;bapel.  St.  Osarp'i 

ID  tlie  B»I.  P.C.  London. 
Heir.  W.  tihanw,  Allham  P.C.  Lucaibira. 
Bev.  H.  M.  Short,  Kirkstall  P.C.  Torluh. 
Bev.  W.  Stan,  DUIod  Manh,  WmUiott,  P.C. 

Wilta. 
Ber.  C.  ThompHin,  Kirlon  E.  Notta. 
Rev.  W,  Turner,  Boigroie  V.  Sushi. 
Rer.  J.  T)ier,  St.  Anne,  Sntton  BODDlntlOD, 

Rev.  B.  W^ker,  Culham  V.  Berks. 

RcT.  W.  Wailing,  AJ  Saints,  Prsstoo,  P.C 


m  Prior  with  St.  CyiiM  S^.t.  U  BMsblay  CottHa,  9v^  tk« 
wiA  or  KidMTd  nilliMn  aa^llmiS.na, 
asoo.— — AilUmDtoDCoiiit,tteirilkorct|£ 

lbs  Tlfs  at  W.  Wallur,  mq.  •  Mn^---V  U 
NoUOB,  Lidy  AwdiT,  a  mid.'  "-  *""- 
bonnie-tsnars  lbs  Hon.  Mn,  I 


I,  St.  FsCer  P.C.  A 


PtA,  lbs  Udy  St  J<Ad,  ■  Mk 

>■.     ai  tb*  VM.  Bilttord.  WIIU,  tkl 

wife  of  F.  J.  K.  Jsnobik  of  BmiiMiA  Bemm, 

Usiiti,   «sa.  ■  aoB. (0.     At  Onuic^Hk, 

HonbaiD,  Mn.  Chariaa  BelhWH,  a  ton,— 
31.  At  Wniton  Hall,  bmt  Unraratlbs  wUh 
d(  Ualor  Inlfo  JoBSi,  Prlact  AfberfsBMsaiib 

a  BOD. M.    At  Les^nA,  KsDt,  tbe  wUb  ff 

the  Est.  U.Dais,  UteAiiidMd  of  thsBltiwri 

Collsn,  Bristol,  twin  aoos. IB.  At  lb*  Cot 

lep,UB  of  Han,  the  wlA  of  tbs  RcriL 

Km,  PrlDdpal,  a  dan. At  Newtek  Lodn, 

tfas  wife  of  John  Dsy,  esq.  a  son. tJ.    ^ 

Cbodlsltb,  lbs  wlh  of  Cbariea  lAUslcy.  saq. 


Rev.  C.  B.  Yeoman,  Ysdlogbaa  V.  Torksb. 

Cbaplaimb. 
Rsv.  H.  U.  Ttxbe,  la  lbs  Lord  Usulsnant  of 

Ireland. 
Rei.  R.  W.  Hartsborn,  to  the  Earl  of  Baatry. 
Rev.  G.  RaiTlinson,  to  tbe  Daks  of  NsitcaMi*. 

Civil  PBErBHuiitTB. 

I  h*  Ussier  of  tbe  Orarn- 

..„„  rd,  Norfalk. 

Kobcrt  Mitchell  Jackson,  esq.  to  be 
ite  General  of  Beogal. 
:e  Uaboner,  to  bt  one  of  thsTUina 
>  oribeCoorl  of  Chancery  In  Irslaod. 
eririissan  I'bompson,  lo  bs  Ihird  i>ald 
i  10  the  Uritisb  £mbaaiy  at  lbs  Conrt 


Rev.  C.  W.  Hardy, 


I. M.    Udy  Afnc 

■-  "-^Und,  the  wi 

Ilie  Bunnesi  de  MaJle 


'"KM. 


BIRTHS, 
kt  Cuddalore,  Un.  Bernard  Fautiee- 

The  Emprew  rf  Br»ll,  a  son  ud     g^^;  ^j^^^ 
Ockham-park,  the  *e«t  of  ber 


Wy.    In  Ireland,  Ihe  wifs  of  Sir  beoig* 

Veet  Beresloril,  >  dau. Al  Verdug, 

teMaJletI,BdBii. — At  Rann- 

Ura.  David  Knklne,  ■  bod. 

At  tbe  Rancvr's  Hoose,  Blackhailh,  Lady 
UarriEt  B.  Uanillon,  a  boo. 

Ocl.  I.  In  lleny-pl.  edinLureb,  Ihe  Hon. 
Mrs.  Ferrand,  a  »n^l-S.  At  lleden,  near 
Cuuteibury,  Ijsdy  Albert  CaBynxliim,  adau, 

AI  Ualdon  Houte,  [beaealorSlrUwrene* 

V.  Palk,  Bait,  tba  vile  of  Lawreace  Pilk.  ae. 

anon. inCadogan-pl.  Ilie  wife  of  Will  lam 

1>eYor  Parkins,  esq.  a  Min. 1.    At  the  Reo- 

lory,  Bamep,  Surrey,  llie  nife  at  Iba  Rav.  B, 
E,  Coplesion,  adsu.— 5.  At  C|jeltenb>m,t& 
ttift  of  Lknt^«oL  WOUam  Wjrilla,  CB.  a  «■. 

1.    Al  Nonhrero*  Ball.  NoflOlk,  tbe  wUb 

of  Sir  K.  N.  Boitoa,  Bart,  a  dan. T.    At 

Wobnn-park,  Surrey,  the  Hoh.  Un.  Lock* 

Kiof,  ason. 1,    Al  H •— '  ■•------• 

Sdnrd  Nerinson,  e 

ffaalbonme-creB 

Percy  Blcirdo,  e 

thsVlH: 

Countasa  of  Arran.  a  dan.*— A-  ..^  *-*•■■ 

wie>  or  Woa, 


Uampatead,  the  wUkaf 

■on,  eaq.  a  oao. 10.    Al  I. 

Bwent,  Hyds-psrk,  lbs  wift  of 

esq.adsn, In  Pon]and:fl. 

I  BenArd,  a  eon. — II.   Aa 


fUber,  the  Klcht  Moo.  Dr,  LnahiB|1«a, 

wireorCi[>t.  Robert  Ruasell,  R.N.BiMa. 

II.    At  Italcbel  Lawn,  Backs, lbs wllk  of  JtOa 

Cnilie,eMi  a  dau. II.  Al  Newlands,  Broad- 

clist.  near  Bieter,  tbe  wifeofCapt.  **■-■— — 


nife  or  P.  U.  Ri 

r. IS.    r    - 

hardC^obdi 


Lowndaa,  wq.  a  dan. it.    Al  »,   UpMT 

Wimpole^t.  tbe  wife  of  Sir  WllUam  Bl.  ui- 

reoc*  Claika.  Bart,  a  ion. At  Wsiwtek,  Ihe 

wife  of  B,  Q.  Swlnton,  eaq.  Kin|>i  Own  luBt 
Dnigaoni.aaoD. —  IT.    At  Byde,  Iba  Uom. 

UiB.  FredeHck  Holland,  a  dan. !■.     it 

Loehnaw  Qulla,  N.B.  Lady  Loais*  Aannr. 
odwln  daoa. — 11.  to  OonlM-Bq,  Icdy  ■»■ 
milly,  •  dau. 


T,  Hsris,  IhewiftorTI 
~M.  In  UpperGrosvei 
ip  Pleydell  faoarer 


liilip  Pleydell  bbarerie^  esq.  a 

_ Lady  Bateman's,  PortmsD'eq. 

Ihe  Hon.  Mn.  Whyte  Mr'-'"-  -  ■■-- 
Bisckheath,  the  wife  of  '^ 


A^  U.  At  Hadria,  Willlan  Mttm,  sw, 
H.D.  Hsdical  BUM,  1st  PrssMsnoy  natifaTfi 
Kama,  dau.  of  Jim*  Soanea,  esq.  TUMStt 

UelriTi;;  a  d^uT-ll^ft  U.  ^tUsa.  Walter  OtUrUf*,  Mq.  UHt. 
FMer  W.  Bartow,  cm.  HKb  HadtM  laf.  tt  ■■ar-HowA,  PI  ■MM 
:BcbM»f«k,tbewUb     dna-of  WH.Ral|k,«it.«rTb«n»aiMtiKc^ 
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CNOT. 


Aug.  3.  At  Jersey,  William  Holt^  esq.  B.A. 
of  MertOD-coll.  Oxford^  and  the  Inner  Temple, 
barrister-at-law,  to  Jalia- Rosalie,  dau.  of  Thos. 
Gibson  Brewer,  esq.  barrister-at-law. 

4.  At  Paris.  Henry  Champion  de  Cretpionjf, 
esq.  brother  of  Sir  Claade  de  Crespi^ny,  Bart, 
to  Charlotte,  eldest  dao.  of  John  Fitter,  esq. 
of  West-end,  near  Southampton. 

5.  At  Norwood,  Edward Tenison.  eldest  son 
of  James  D.  Woodt,  esq.  late  of  Kenning^ton, 
to  Katherine-Romona,  younf^ent  dau.  of  James 
E.  Pownall.  esq.  of  Pownall  terr.  Kennington. 

7.  At  Eainbursh,  A.  Macdonald  Gaibraithf 
esq.  son  of  David  Stewart  Galbraith,  esq.  of 
Machrihanish  and  Drumore,  Arg^ylesh.  to  An- 
na-Maria, eldsst  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Scott,  of  Bath. 

8.  At  Lef^horn,  William  Henry  BeUinghaMf 
M.D.  of  Pisa,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Henry 
Beliiofpham,  esq.  uf  Brig^hton,  to  Elizabeth, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Robert  Graham,  M.D. 
Professor  of  Botany  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh.  At  Hoby,  Leic.  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Ma- 

niHff,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Maning,  esq.  Dub- 
lin, to  Marianne,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 

Rev.  Gilbert  Beresford,  Rector  of  Hoby. 

At  St.  Peter*s,  Pimlico,  Thomas  Davison 
Bland,  esq.  of  Kippax  Park,  Yorkshire,  to 
Sophy- Caroline,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Madocks,  esq.  of  Glanywern  and  Tron 
Isa,  Denbighsh. At  St.  James's,  Padding- 
ton,  William  Gascoigne  Ao^,esq.  to  Margaret- 
Alicia,  eldest  dau.  of  John  Constable,  esq. 

of  Westbourne-terr.  Hyde  Park. AtTetten- 

hall,  Staflbrdsh.  Uveuale  Corbetty  jun.  esq. 
eldest  son  of  Uvedale  Corbett.  esq.  of  Aston 
Hall,  Salop,  to  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 

John  Fryer,  esq. At  All  Souls*,  Langham- 

place,  the  Hon.  Delaval  AMtley^  second  son 
of  Lord  Hastings,  to  the  Hon.  Frances- 
Manners  Sutton,  dau.  of  the  late  Viscount 

Canterbury. At   Todenham,   the  Rev.  R. 

Lau>son,  Incumbent  of  Olfenham,  Worcestersh. 
to  Emily-Margaret,  only  surviving  dau.  of  the 

late  David  Malcolm,  esq.  of  Bombay. At 

West  Twyford,  the  Rev.  Cunningham  Boothby. 
eldest  son  of  J.  B.  Boothby,  esq.  of  Twyford 
Abbey,  to  Jane,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Robert 

Tod,  esq.  of  Heathery haugh,  Dumfriesh. 

At  Buckland,  Newton,  Dorset,  the  Rev.  Geo. 
Augustus  Oddie,  second  son  of  the  late  H.  U. 
Oddie,  esq.  of  Portland-pl.  and  Colney  House, 
Herts,  to  Annie,  youngest  dan.  of  the  Rev. 
James  Venables,  Vicar  of  Buckland  Newton, 

and  Prebendary  of  Salisbury. At  St.  Mary's. 

Bryanston-sq.  the  Hon.  Joceline  Percut  second 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Beverley,  to  Lady  Grant, 
relict  of  Sir  Robert  Grant,  Governor  of  Bom- 
bay.  At  Stoke,  Frederic  George  Carringtonf 

esq.  of  the  Gloucester  Chronicle,  to  Louisa- 
Maria  Woollacott,  of  Devonport. 

9.  At  Fulham,  Gabriel  Davis,  esu.  of  Ab- 
ingdon, to  Marianne,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
G.  P.  Cooke,  esq.  of  Watlington,  Oxon,  and 

one  of  the  Coroners  for  the   county. At 

Swanage,  Dorset.  Henry  Collett  Tobjf,  Lieut. 
R.N.  to  Emma-Sophia,  dau.  of  the  late  Capt. 

Blissett,  R.N. At  Plympton,  Capt.  Ralph, 

late  of  6th  Regt.  to  Eliza-Frances,  only  dau. 
of  the  late  John  Ottey,  esq.  65th  Regt.  and 

69th  Royal  Rifles. At  Owston,  Yorksh.  Oli- 

ver  William  Farrer,  esq.  barrister-at-law,  third 
son  of  James  William  Farrer,  esq.  of  Inglebo- 
rough.  Master  in  Chancery,  to  Emily,  only 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Cooke,  Rector  of  Whel- 
drake,  and  Canon  of  York. At  Northamp- 
ton, the  Rev.  John  Cox,o(  Walgrave,  to  Anna- 
Maria- Frances,  eldest  dan.  of  the  late  Charles 

Markham,  esq. At  Inchrye  Abbey,  Fifesh. 

Arthur  Hay-Barclay,  esq.  of  Paris,  Perthsh. 
to  Jane,  only  dan.  of  the  late  James  Wilson, 
esq.  and  niece  of  David  Wilson,  esq.  of  Inchrye. 
-^ — At  Ealing,  Middlesex,  the  Kev.  Thomas 


Newbery,  H.A.  Rector  of  Hinton  BL  G60i|i^ 
to  Mary,  dan.  of  John  Newtwrf,  esq.  o  flfCHi- 

bury. At   St.   FauPs,  WiUon-pI.  WUIiaa 

Henri  Gates  Tilt,  third  son  of  tiM  Ber.  Join 
Tilt,  formerly  Cnrate  of  AUhaliowa,  Londoa, 
afterwards  of  the  Sorbonne,  to  Mannda- 
Francefl-Fitzhardin«e,  only  cfaUd  of  IS.  B. 
Wylde,  esq.  of  Cheltenham. 

10.  At  Kenn,  Samnel  Weare  Omnttmtr,  wmL 
of  Coombe  Lodge,  Oxford,  to  IgabeU«.jec— 1 
dau.  of  Sir  Lawrence  Yaug^taan  FiUk,  Bart,  flf 

Haldon  House. At  Bideford,  Tbomas  Bw> 

nard  Hart,  esq.  of  Olenalla,  co.  Donegal,  to  Elt 
zabeth-Anna.  yonncest  dao.  of  the  late  Ber.  BA» 

ward  Smedley,  of  Dolwich. At  Kenwfii,  tie 

Rev.  George  Lemon  CkurdL  Perpetual  Caiali 
of  Chacewater,  to  MariapBlixabeth.  yosageat 
dau.  of  George  Simmons,  Jan.  eeq.  Traro.— 
At  Croydon,  William  A.  PumeU,  eeq.  Fkfii- 
cian-Gen.  Bombay  Army,  to  Bmily,  datuortti 
Ute  Lieut  -Col.  KeUy,  K  S.A.  lat  JUfe  Ooaidi, 
and  granddau.  of  the  lato  Capt.  Kdly,  eo. 
Kildare,  and  formerly  of  the  Itth  litght  ])f»> 

goons. At  St.  George's  Catholic  Xamrcif 
outhwark,  A.  W.  N.  Fugin,  esq.  of  St,  AiiCTi 
tine's,  Ramsgate,  to  Jane  KoiU,  niece  niSmm. 
Knill,  esq.  of  Fresh-wharf^  London,  and  Wat 
worth-house,  Surr. At  WalUngford, 


John  Henry  Athkmrtt,  esq.  of  Watenitock,Qi- 
fordsh.  eldest  son  of  the  fate  W.  H.  AahlinnL 
esq.  M.P.  to  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Thomaa  Don 
field,  esq.  of  the  PriorVt  Wallin|rford.  late  M.P. 

for  A  bi  n  gdon . At  St.  Michad%  U 

Willingham  Franklin,  esq.  of  Lattenv 
son  of  the  late  Sir  Willingham  nranklin, ' 
Justice  of  Madras,  and  nephew  of  Sir  Jote 
Franklin,  R.N.  to  Fanny,  second  du.  of  J. 

Gordon  Murdoch,  esq.  of  Bcdestoo-aq. At 

All  Souls,  Marylebone,  Arthur  Mmttmgmt,  eaq* 
of  the  Warren,  Forest  of  Dean,  to  JoUana-Loa- 
isa.  second  dau.  of  Sir  George  W.  Denja,  Bart. 
and  niece  to  George  late  £ari  of  Fonimt.'— 
At  St.  James's,  Piccadilly,  the  Hon.  Spencer 
Lyttelton,  brother  of  the  present  Lord  Lyttd- 
ton.  to  Henrietta,  eldest  dan.  of  the  lato  flt»- 
derick  Hamilton  Cornewall,  eaq.  of  Delbiirf 

Hall,  Shropsh. At  Norland,  rred.  Thonaa 

White,  esq.  of  the  Middle  Temjple,  barriater«l- 
law,  to  Emma,  eldest  dan.  of  Bobert  OwenTa- 
dor,  esq.  of  St.  Ann's  Villas,  Nottfng-hill,  and 

Lloran,  Denbighsh. At  St.  Qtlca'a-in-the- 

Fields,  J.  Bampton  Browne,  esq.  lato  of  the 
College  School,  Tannton,  to  BUiabetli-Bvaaa 
Anderson,  late  of  Rowford  Cottage.  Tannton. 
At  the  same  time,  Robert  Amdenon^  eaq.  lata 
of  Rowford  Cottage,  Tannton,  to  Manr-Ba- 
becca,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Edmund  Sfn- 
ham,  esq.  late  of  Newton  House,  ComwalL— - 
At  St.  Mary's,  Bryanston-sq.  Thomaa  Omman- 
ney  Pipon,  esq.  late  Capt.  of  the  King*a  Dnip 
goon  Guards,  to  Margaret-Auguata,  tlurd  das* 
of  Henry  Elwes,  esq.  of  Fortman-sq.  andOoleB 

bourn  House,  Gloucsh. At  Dnblin,  the  Ber. 

George  Phaiipt,B,D,  Rector  of  Sandon.Eaaex» 
esq.  to  Emily-Frances,  yoangest dau.  of  Hewy 
Pilkington.  esq.   of   Tore,  oo.  Weataseatk. 

At   Chingford,    Essex,  Chariea  Matbew 

Whitehurtt,  esq.  of  St.  John'a-hUl,  Batteiaw- 
rise,  to  Fanny,  eldest  dau.  of  Sir  Robt.  Sharpa 
Ainslie,  Bart,  of  Park-at.  WeatmUiater,  and 

Chiugford. At  Cleobury  Mortimer,  Shnpak. 

the  Rev.  John  Harding,  M.A.  Incumbeaft  of 
St.  George's,  Shrewsbury,  to  Martha,  yoniigwt 
dau.  of  late  Rev.  J.  E.  Compaon*  Vkiur  or  8L 

Chad's. At  Shaw-cnm-l>onningtOBi  Naaaan 

a ohn  Senior,  esq.  barrister-at-law,  to  Jana-BI^ 
zabeth,  only  dau.  of  John  HoglicBt  M4*  «f  DoM* 

ninjrton   Priory,   Berks. At  CambanNit 

William  Morris,  of  Linooln*a-innt  ca4*  banli- 
ter-at-law,  to  Sarah-Anne,  eldeatdan.of  IHt 
Ham  Carlisle,  esq.  West  Brixtoa.  At  flb 
Mary's,  Folham.  Capt.  J.  W.  JtowK  Bnitof 
Army,  to  Mary-Harnet,  only  daa.  or  Qtf/U  W* 


M 


1848.]  Marriaget. 

Andertor.  lale  Isl  Ljfc  Gniril*, At  Thorpe  injton.- 

ArnDld,  Ltic.  the  Rev.  Hilllam  Caok,  M.A.  to  ion,  esq.  A.R.3.A.  Dirrcior  of  the  Oovemmint 
Smh,  TODDnst  dau.  at  C»rn  HuTlotI,  r»q.  Frotlndil  ScbuolB  of  DtBien,  to  Jobanni- 
Allrrd  Watiuy.  uq.  of  Qirendruth.  Car-  CBl)ierin(,cldHl  daa,  oftlielfileWillurn  JObii 


IdorAleian- 


"«P 


Itwton,  llioiau  GiAnw.  nq.  »n  or  Iba 
Joba  Gibun,  esq.  Vlrc  Coniol  it  Toain, 

~liDD(aii.  or  BBtiwiWr.  diD.  of  the      uimgoa.  oruinirLBoas 

iree  CI. 


GilHon,  esq.  Viet  Conaol  it  Tunis,  tnuy,  to  Eltnbetb,  joDDiest  diu.  at  Gconre 

"-""'"~,  oT  Bajswittr,  dso.  of  the  Usnigoa,  of  ■ '— ■'-  " — '-•----  ■ —     " 

,  «q.  n.    Al  11 

11.    Robeneeymin.younKrionoflheReT.  Cipt.  R.  En( 

Robert  Wolpale,  Reclor  of  XJbriBtcInirch,  St.  of  W.  T.  Unnu,  mj 

Hvjiebone,  to  Bliulietb,  fontth  d»o.  of  the  HayWr,  eldest  son  of  Robt _,.  „. 

Rev.  F.  Aptborp,  R«tor  of  Giimley,  Lelc. bODkbam-lodre,  Sumr,  (a  Sanh-Ann-whii- 

At  51.  Marnrei's,  Weslinlnslpr.  Jiim»  i>iii>'  mirsh,  only  cbild  of  R.  Tncker.  esq.  of  Hend' 

«B,M.A.  HeBdMmteroflLBDiocfisnachool,  ford At  Temple  Coombc,  SonieMtt,  the 

SoulhuaptOD,  to  Miry-Helen-DougloB,   only  Rev.  Siniuet  Dendy.  of  Hole-bouse,  Utkley, 

din.  or  Johb  CnUgle,  esq,  Brampton, \t  Surrey,  Id  Lucy,  vounKesl  dsu.  of  [he  Rev. 

Wreiblm,  North  Wilri,  Alennder  Cbirlei]  Thomii  Fox,  Rector  of  TempleCooipbe. Al 

eldest  MB  of  the  lile  Joba  WLted,  eso.  Sur-  Puldinelon,  Hujcb  Smilk,  esq.  secaod  sop  of 

EOR-Gen.  ind  Uember  of  the  Medlul  BoBrd.  Jamet  Smith,  esq.  of  Uadhain  Falace.  Heila, 

tdnu,  to  Meillna  MarrioD,  dan.  of  Ailmiral  lo  Mary-Ann,  wIdoR  of  Allium  ginitb,  esq. 

Haekellar. AITelteiih>ll,DeBr  Walverliamt)-  of  Roieth  Koase,  Harrow,  and  eldest  dau,  of 

ton,  Charles  Cbaodos  Pale,  esq.  lo  Anne-Con-  John  Smith  Grafaim,  esq.  Ute  Patmnsler  of 

Rtantli,  dan.  of  Henry  Hill,  e».  of  Tellenhnll  Greenwich  Onl  PenBions,ToHer-bilI.^ — -At  St. 

Wood. AI8l,Maryleb0Be,lliBRev.C.Wade  Pancraa,  the  Rev.  John    Hume   Sprt,  D.D. 

Vroro,  of  Ryde,  to  Kmma,  dau.  of  the  late  Gen.  Canon  of  Canlerbnry  and  Rector  of  SI.  Mirr- 

Onilow,  of  ^DEblon  Hoose,  Hunts.  lebone,  to  Rmlly-Anne,  din.  of  Uajor  James 

H.  Al  Exeler,  Georn  ChipUn  ffD/ruyd,  eiq.  Allen,  end  granddau.  of  Charles  first  Lord 

eldest  son  of  the  lale  Hon.  Rir  G.  S.  Holroyd,  Soutbunplon,  widow  of  tbe  lats  Rev.  B.  H 

formerly  a  Judge  of  IheCOurl  of  King's  Bencb,  Cbapmin,  M.A.  Rector  of  Kirby  Wlske,  Vork- 

toFrances-Hation,  eldest  diu.  of  the  late  Rer.  shire,  and  incnmbent  of  the  psrish  chapel,  9t, 

Edward  Harinflan. Al  Jedliorgh,  Geoige  Marylebone. Al  tbe  same  time  sBcT  plane, 

Towry  WMIc,  na.  of  Lincoln's-inn,  Barrialer-  tbe  Kev.  Thomas  Woods  GelMimt.  U.A.  coniu 

al-Lan,  lo    bupbemla-Anna,    only  surviving  of  Sl.Uarylebane,  eldestKinotRowlandOold- 

dau.  of  the  late  Ma[or  R.  W.  Sberriff,  Auitt-  hank,  esq.  of  Haiel-ball,  Surrn-,  to  Loutsa- 

■nt  CDmaii3BBriat.G«i.  Nanrpore.  Oeortiana-Eliubeth,  only  sarviVlniF  dan.  of 

15.    At  Stoke,   Heclor  Tanfr,  esq.  Camia-  the  bte  Rev,   R.  H.  Chapman.— ^Al  New 

R.N.  to  Miss  Anne  Maria  UUon. At  Scar-  Urentronl,  Wdliam  Robert   Leader,  esq.  of 

barou|[li,  Thomas  Travli,  eu.   Barrisler-at-  Brentford  Bolts,  to  Mary-Ann,  only  sarviVinE 

Law,  and  son  orDr-Tmvls,to  Miss  Hall,  dau.  daii.  of  George  Clement,  esq. At  Trinity 

of  Ibe  late  Samuel  Hall.  esq.  Itorrnerly  of  Itrid-  Cburch,   SI.  Itlarylebone,    George    Rdmond 

'■—- T  Quay.— AtSbenley,  Herts,  F,  Alleyoe  HedgkbunH,  esq.  of  York-terr.  Regent's  '-^- 

\eh<i,  esq.  only  son  of  the  lale  Uuot  to  Ellen,  second  dau,  of  Luke  Hopllnsoi 


I.  of  tbe   Rev.      ward,  youneesl  sou  of 


__,__, Mmoi  _    , 

Geachv,  to  Clara,  widow  of  the  Rev,  Wil-      of  Bedford-row, At  KilUloe,  Cbaries 

nam  B.  llall,   M.A.   and  dan.  of  tbe   "- ' 

Henry  j<t*iKo(oB,  Rector  of  Kirkby-lt  Thorpe  C'*3(li\  1  r  i.  ■                ■.■  -■    j'lin'a,' Claobsm 

cun,  Asgsrby,  to  Luey-Coddington,  youngest  Ris^.,  ri,.    •             ,                   ..  of  Lincoln's, 

dau,  of  tbe  kev.  Rich,  YerbsrEti.  U.D.  Vicar  inn,  .n. '                                  .      MnidaValeio 

of  Sleaford,  and  Rector  of  Toihill, At  Farn-  Mann-i                                        in  .m  Chsmber- 

baui,  Francis    Marr.  of  Arle-Bury,  eso,  to  lain  lioOLl,  r.',,^,  M,U, 

Anna-Maria-Selina,  dau.  of  the  late  Wadliam  is,    Al  Ep^njm,  Caut.  Brimn,  R,N  to  Miss 

Locke,  of  Rowdeford  House,  esq.  M.P.  and  Miller,  dau.  of  Capt.  Miller. 

widow  of  Georite  I'urefoy  Jervulse,   esq.  of  19.    At  Uithybrook,  Warwicksh.  Dianrsius 

Herriard  House,  Hants.- — At  Sambouroe,  Wilfred,  second  aonof  the  laieCapt.  DoWIm, 

Thomas  Bori*,  esq.  of  Warminatcr,  to  Mana,  Barrack-master  of  St.   James's,  London,  to 

lecond  surviving  dau.  of  Henry  V*anBey,esq.  Catberine-Eltialielh,  youngest  dau.  of  tbe  lata 

At  Greenwich,  Holmes  t'oofe.esq.  lo  Jessie  Thomas  Arnold,  esq.  of  Hoppesford  Hall,  War- 

Blanclie,  dau.  of  John  Herbert  Koe,  esq.  one      wicksh, Al  Marylebone.Tbomaaifkrif.esa. 

of  Her  Majeaty's  Counsel,  and  Judee  of  (he  of  Ulandrord-sq.  toHannah  Vincent, of  Carlton 

County  Courts. Al  St.  Mary's,  Islington,  Villas,  relin  orGeorie  Vincenl,  esq. 

tbe  Rev.  Arthur  I',  Inrinf,  M,A.  Secretary  lo  31.    Al  tulham,  Lieut.  F.  L.  Cotton,  R,N,  lo 

the  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  to  Eliiabetli-  Louisa,  eldest  ilsu,  of  John  Goodered,  esq  of 

Ann.  youngest  dau,  of  A.  Brownlesa,  esq.  of      Elysinm-villa,  Fulham. At  Winaley,  W.  H. 

Rlchmund-terr. Al  Yotk.T.  W.  L,  «nrfjr,  WtUianu,  esq.  of   Easlcotl-house,  Erchfonl, 

esq.  aecoud  son  of  Thomas  Marltr,  esq,  of  Wilts,  eldest  son  of  Ihe  lale  W,  M,  Williams, 

Creenwicli,  to  Caroline,  eldest  dau.  of  John  to  Mari-Ann,  eldest  dm,  of  Tbooiaa  Groom, 

Honpa,ean.DtYnrk,  Surgeon.  esn.  oiTnHev  Viiin   n«.r  H..,if(.rH   wn.. 

le.    Alfiedham,  Esaex.tbeRev,  Fr 
(fdf,  M.A.  Felluw  of  Trinily.coll.  Cai 

and  one  of  the  Masters  of  Harrow  Scnooi,  lo  lo  uay  i-aroiine-AmeJia   Urosvenor.    fourlh 

Anna.eldest  dau.  of  Viai,  Dunnes,  eaq.  of  tbe  dau,  of  the  Marquess  of  West  minster —At 

Hill  House.  Hedhani. Al  SI,  John's,  Moll-  St.  Mallbew's,  firiitanblU,  Ibe  Rev,  J,  Peef, 

Ing-hlU,  Henry,  eldest  son  of  Henry  Jmuidn.  of  Travancore,  to  Sarah- Sandwell,  fourtta  dau. 

exi,  of  Munalcr  road,  Fulhini,  lo  Henrietta-      of  the  talc  B,  George,  esq,  of  Rochester. At 

Georgiella.  eldest  dan.  of  Henrick  H.  Holla-  Loughgall,  Janiea  (Vhlisbed  iJeBvrr(,rsq.late 

meyer,  esq,  of  LadUrukepl.  Hesl. At  St.  Capl.  Vnb  Highlanders,  third  son  of  Llenl- 

Georgc's.  Hanover.sq.  Iba  Rev.  T.  Faulkner  Gen.  ^ir  Augustus  De  Bulls,  K.C.H,  to  Anoa- 
J.et.  %.  A,  Second  Master  of  King  Edward  VI.  Eiiia,  youngest  dau.  uf  Ibe  late  Nalbaniel  Gar- 
Grammar  School,  St.  Alban'Si  10  Eliii-Mary,      land,  esq,  of  Hicbaelslowe-bali,  Essex. At 

only  dau.  ol  tbe  lale  Rev,  D.WUliuna,  of  New-  All  Sainla',  St.  John's  Wood,  Qipt.  T.  F.  iW- 
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tidn,  R.M.  to  Bliuibeth-TyndAle,  dau.  of  CbM. 

Corfleld,  689.  of  Loudouii<road. At  West 

DraytOD,  Middlesex,  Dr.  James  Cuinmimg,  of 
Lowndes-st.  to  Rose-Maria,  foarth  dau.  01  the 

late  William  Crockford,  esn. At  West  Twy- 

ford,  Edmaod  Burke  Roches  esq.  M.P.  only 
son  of  Edward  Roche,  esq.  of  TraboI{|^an  and 
KJldinan,  co.  Cork,  to  Elixa-Caroline,  eldest 
dau.  of  J.  B.  Boothby,  esq.  of  Twyford  Abbey, 

Middlesex. At  Stockwell,  Kdward  Charle- 

toH,  esq-  of  Grove  House,  North  Brixton,  to 
Lucy-Anne  Welsh,  only  survivin)|f  dau.  of  the 

Joseph  Welsh,  esq.  of   Bridre water. At 

Pluuistead,  JohnZ/H^f,  esq.  of  rlumsteadCom- 
mou  and  Water-lane,  City,  to  Marr  Warden, 
niece  to  Major  H.  D.  Warden,  of  H.  M.  Cape 

Rifle  Mounted  Corps,  Graham's  Town. ^At 

Lynton,  North  Devon,  Arthur  J^Ten^tn^foit,  esq. 
to  Rebecca,  dau.  of  Rear-Adm.  Lereyt,  C.B. 

23.  At  Sutton  Veney,  Wilts,  Bliss  J.  £/Mm«, 
esq.  80th  Regt.  to  Mary,  third  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
W.  D.  Thrinr,  D.D.  Rector  of  the  above  parish. 

At  the  National  Scotch  Church,  Regent's- 

sq.  John  Crow  RichardtoHf  esq.  South-hill 
House,  Swansea,  to  Eliza- Fletcher,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Ross,  A.M.  of  Craw- 
ford. Lanarksh. At  Horton  Kirby,  the  Rev. 

A.  W.  Bunuide,  Vicar  of  Farningham,  Kent, 
to  Mary- Frances,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  O. 
Rashleigh,  Vicar  of  Horton  Kirby,  and  Rector 
of  Lower  Hardres. 

2i.  At  Blston,  Edward  Andrew  Noel,  esq. 
Slst  Regt.  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  F. 
J.  Noel,  of  Teston,  Kent,  to  Sarah  Oay, 
youDgest  dau.  0/  the  late  W.  B.  Darwin,  esq. 

of  Elston  Hall,  Notts. At  Paddington,  Chas. 

Nicholas  Cole,  esq.  Solicitor,  to  Henrietta- 
Margaret,  dau.  of  John  Smith  Graham,  esq. 
late  Paymaster  of  Greenwich  Out  Pensioners. 

At    Boldre,   near   Lymington,   the  Rev. 

Arthur  Eden,  B.A.  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  W.  Eden,  rector  of  Bishopsbourne,  Kent, 
to  Alice-Julia,  dau.  of  Thomas  Annesley  Whit- 
ney, esq.  of  Merton,  co.  Wexford. At  Thry- 

bergh,  the  Rev.  Charles  W.  Baihwayt,  Vicar  of 
Cbelmarsh,  Shropsh.  to  Eliza,  dau.  of  John 

Hardy,  esq.  of  Thrybereh  Park,  Yorksh. 

At  Edinburgh,  William  Latham,  fourth  son  of 
J.  Bailtjf,  esq.  M.P.  Gian  Usk  Park,  Breconsh. 
to  Frances- Byng,  youngest  dan.  of  J.  M'Lean, 

esq.  Campbeltown,  Argyllsh. At  Ulceby, 

Lincolnsh.  the  Rev.  Henry  Fletcher,  Curate  of 
St.  Chad's,  Shrewsbury,  to  Mary- Anne-Letitia, 
only  child  of  W.   D.   Field,  esq.  of   Ulceby 

Grange. At    Blisworth,   Northamptonsh. 

Lamplugh  Wickham  Wickham,  esq.  of  Ash 
Grove,  Yorksh.  to  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  George 

Stone,  esq. At  Niton,  L  W.  Thomas  Prick' 

ard,  M.D.  of  Abington  Abbey,  to  Elizabeth, 

relict  of  Dr.  T.  O.  Prichard. At  Mosley, 

near  Congletoo.  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Crockett,  In- 
cumbent of  Christ  Church,  Eccleston,  to  Eliza- 
beth, dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Brierley,  esq. 

25.  At  Salisbury,  J.  H.  Thompeon,  esq.  of 
Craydon,  to  Mary,  younger  dau.  of  the  late 
George  Smith,  e.iq.  of  Salisbury. At  Brus- 
sels, Richard  Baker,  esq.  of  Stettin,  Prussia, 
to  Isabella-.Martha,  youngest  dau.  of  Edward 
Baker,  esq.  of  Dunkerque,  France. 

29.  At  Margate,  G.  White,  esq.  son  of  F.  B. 
White,  esq.  M.D.  of  Tetbury,  to  Eliza,  only 
dau.  of  the  late  John  Flint,  esq.  of  Brighton. 

At   St.    Pancras,   B.   J.  Ltitlehales,  esq. 

second  son  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Littlehales,  of 
Chalstow  Rectory,  Bucks,  to  Catherine,  sixth 
dau.  of  John  Risdon,  esu.  of  Lansdowne-pl. 

Brunswick-sq. At  Norlands,  Notting-hill, 

Edmund  Walter  Wingrove,  esq.  of  Calcutta,  to 
Isabella,  only  child  of  George  Walker^  esq.  of 
the  Stock  Exchange. 

80.    At  St.   Georgc-the-Martyr,   Queen-sq. 
Dr.  Daweon,  64tb  Regt.  to  Jane- Marion,  only 
dan.   of  M4or   Tayler,   Rothiemay   Houte, 
11 


Banffiib. — At  St.  Jamet'i*  Piocadilly,  fba  R«f . 
George  Gardener  Bmier,  M .  A.  Rector  of  Cn»> 
field,  Beds,  eldest  too  of  J.  C.  Uarter,  ttq.  flf 
Manchester,  to  Eliiabeth^cstey,  only  cbila  of 

the  Rev.  James  Beard»  M.A. At  St.  PM«r^ 

Eaton-sq.  Alfred  Green  H^lwuf,  of  Gmt 
James-st.  Bedford-row,  Solicitor,  to  J«Ui| 
second  dau.  of  the  late  WiUiam  GiiiMly»  Mf. 
formerly  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

31.  At  Boldre,  Hants,  Edward  J^lnrftM,  m%. 
F.  R.S.  Professor  of  Botany  in  Kins'o  OoU.  Lm- 
don,  to  Emily-Marianne,  yonniraH  du.  of  tke 
late  Mi^or-Gen.  Sir  Charles  Ashworth,  K.G.& 

K.T.S. At  Innistiogae,  Charlco  Bdwanl  J'il' 

lock,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  foarth  oon  of  thi 
Rt.  Hon.  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  to  NicolA-aophfaL 
second  dan.  of  the  Rev.  H.  Herbert,  Rector  warn 

Vicar  of  Innistiogae,  Kilkenny. ^At  GrMt 

Berkhampstead,  H.  SwUtk,  eaq.  of  BedyMi 
Great  Bradfield,  Essex,  to  Anne,  eldeat  dm.  or 
N.  Newman,  esq.-~At  Twickeobam,  Frwidi 
Smith,  esq.  of  Ramsgate,  to  Emma,  widow  of 
the  late  Samuel  Welb,  esq.  of  Ealinsr,  Middl»> 

sex. At  Stoke,  Devon,  Cbmrles  Bliind  Mm- 

torn,  esq.  of  Mount  Eland,  co.  Kilkenoy,  IB 
Adelaide,  yoangest  daa.  of  Commisaary-ucm. 
Hewetson.— ^At  Southantpton,  Thomas  if<» 
bery,  esq.  Madraa  Cavalry,  to  Aagaata-UMiM» 
only  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  Henry  Bryan  Wit 

Hams,  Madras  Cavalry. At  8oott«r,iiBO0li- 

shire,  John  Lanptkatt,  esq.  of  the  UoUiM.  li 
Jane,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Iieut.-CoL  tbt* 
Cher,  of  the  HoUins,  Bolton-lo-Moors.— -At  8t 
Marylebone,  Matthew  Henry,  eldest  son  «f 
Henry  Chqffln,  esq.  of  OrosTenor  Vilfa^  Bath, 
to   Selina,   yoangest  daa.  of  tho  late  Ber. 

B.  Price,  of  Woodbridge. At  St.  Mstt- 

lebone,  the  Rev.  Charles  John  EiHeoit,  MJL 
Rector  of  Pilton,  Ratlandab.  to  Constanlift* 
Anne,  only  surviving  daa.  of  Cornm.  A.  B. 
Becher,  R. N.  of  Upper  Glooceater-pl.  Bonct- 
sq. At  Christ  Church,  St.  MarylebonSk  Wil- 
liam Taprell  AUen.tBq.  Of  St.  Mary  H«U,Oaoe» 
to  Mary,  only  child  of  the  late  John  JlftsBn,cs9i 

of  St.  Marylebone. ^At  St.  Piancras,  ThOBM 

Charles  Haneood,  esq.  of  Carlton  Chaaibent 
Regent-st.  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Aodrey  Stoch- 
well,  niece  of  Henry  Wood,  esq.  of  rarcy-st 

Bedfbrd-sq. At  Higbgate,  James  Lncb 

AepinwaU,  esq.  of  Ulster-pl.  Befeot's-psnt 
to  Elizabeth- Ann,  youngeat  dau.  of  Cbailii 
Oldfleld,  esq.  of  Fitiroy-park,  Hisbicate.— 
At  Hilborough,  Norfolk,  William  7Uruk§rrm§, 
of  Trinity-sq.  Newington,  Surrey,  esu.  to  Miss 

Ann  Hope,  of  Brandon  Hall,  Norrolk. MX 

St.  John's,  Paddington,  William  BmmMu, 
esq.  late  of  the  Carabineers,  third  son  of  FM* 
CIS  Hawkins,  esq.  late  Chief  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Bareilly.  East  Indies,  to  Undss 
Baroness  de  Welden,  dau.  of  mid  Marshal 
Baron  dc  Welden. 

Sept,  1.  At  Westow,  Torfcsb.  Edward  Ch^A 
Taylor,  esq.  eldest  son  of  Edward  Caoojh 
Taylor,  esq.  of  Kirkbam  Abbey,  to  Sophfii* 
Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  fieT.  ThosMi 
Harrison,  of  Firby. 

S.  At  Athleague,  Francis  Barry  Drm§t  CiQt 
Adj.  aotb  Regt.  to  Anne-Charlotte,  yoangest 
dau.  of  John  Cator,  esq.  of  Becttenhem-pL 

Kent,  and  Woodbastwick-baU.  Norfolk. 

At  St.  Martin*8-in-the-Fields,  James  ^SRUvrsf, 
esq.  M.A.  of  Osnaburr-st.  Recent'Sitperlc,  to 
Jean,  second  daa.  of  Mr.  WUuam  Grant,  ef 
St.  Martin*s-lane.— At  Cberiton,  neer 


gate,  Kent,  Charles  CmmmU.  esq.  UJ^  eldsst 
son  of  the  Hon.  H.  H.  CcfSweU,  of  HatfftXi 
Nova  Scotia,  to  Frances-Mary,  only  dan*  ei 
the  late  John  William  Goodrioh»  es«.of  Bsr^ 
mnda. 

4.  At  Catheraton  Lswston,  Dorset,  J*  iu 
Baetf  esq.  of  Exeter,  to  Mary-Ana,  sixth  dai. 
of  the  Rey.  A.  Tacker,  of  Beltaair  HeMe^ 
Charmoatb,  and  Rector  of  Wootloft 
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The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  K.G. 

Oct.  7.  At  Castle  Howard,  Yorkshire, 
aged  75,  the  Right  Hon.  George  Howard, 
sixth  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Viscount  Howard 
of  Morpeth,  co.  Northumherland;  and 
Baron  Dacre  of  Gillesland,  co.  Cumber- 
land, Knight  of  the  Garter,  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor, D.C.L.  and  F.R.S. 

His  Lordship  was  bom  in  London  on 
the  17th  Sept.  1773,  the  eldest  son  of 
Frederick  the  fifth  Earl  of  Carlisle,  K.G. 
by  Lady  Margaret  Caroline  Leveson- 
Gower,  second  daughter  of  Granville  first 
Marquess  of  Stafford.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  Eton,  where  he  excelled 
in  the  favourite  pursuit  of  that  school,  the 
composition  of  Latin  verse ;  and  from 
thence  he  was  transferred  to  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  where  the  degree  of  M.A.  was 
conferred  upon  him  in  1 792  and  that  of 
D.C.L.  in  1799.  On  his  coming  of  age 
in  1794,  room  was  made  for  his  sitting  in 
Parliament  for  the  family  borough  of 
Morpeth,  for  which  he  was  rechosen  in 
1796  and  1802.  In  1796  he  moved  the 
address  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  and 
in  the  same  year  he  accompanied  Lord 
Malmesbury  in  his  diplomatic  mission  to 
France. 

*'  In  the  House  of  Commons  Lord  Mor- 
peth displayed  a  strong  and  well- cultured 
understanding,  a  full  knowledge  of  every 
subject  which  he  undertook  to  handle,  a 
tasteful  and  judicious  adaptation  of  the 
manner  to  the  matter,  joined  to  liberality 
of  sentiment,  and,  upon  the  whole,  a 
manly  spirit.  Those  were  qualities  suffi- 
cient to  make  an  orator  of  no  trivial  note, 
yet  such  was  the  mauvaise  fionte  which 
afflicted  him,  that  speeches  "  ilropt  unim- 
pressive from  his  tongue  "  which,  deli- 
vered in  a  more  confident  tone,  would 
have  awed  the  house  into  respect  and 
roused  it  into  admiration.  It  was  often 
regretted  that  a  man  so  amiable  and  right- 
minded  should  be  remembered  only  as 
one  of  the  subordinates  of  a  party,  when 
he  might,  had  a  little  fervour  been  infused 
into  his  character,  have  broken  the  tram- 
mels of  faction,  and  won  a  reputation  for 
liimself,  instead  of  being  content  with  the 
praise  of  fidelity  to  leaders  who  were  not 
much  superior  to  him  in  intellectual  qua- 
lities, and  considerably  below  him  in  mo- 
ral worth.  Still,  he  so  far  succeeded  as  a 
member  of  Parliament  that  in  Feb.  1800 
he  was  thought  worthy  of  being  appointed 
to  a  scat  at  the  Board  of  Control,  and  was 
then  sworn  a  Privy  Councillor.  In  order 
to  show  that  this  appointment  was  not 
thrown  away  upon  him,  he  addressed  some 
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speeches  to  the  house  upon  Indian  affairs, 
one  of  which  presented  such  a  copious, 
and — as  his  admirers  said — such  a  lumi- 
nous view  of  our  Eastern  empire,  and  its 
condition  internal  and  external,  that  the 
political  world  called  for  its  publication  as 
a  separate  pamphlet,  and  in  that  form  it 
accordingly  appeared,  revised  and  cor- 
rected by  his  Lordship.  This,  we  helieve, 
was  the  only  occasion  upon  which  he  ap- 
peared as  an  author,  excepting  a  few  con- 
tributions to  the  well-known  Anti- Jacobin 
newspaper.  One  of  these  was  a  Latin 
poem  of  some  length.  It  was  scarcely 
consistent  with  the  spirit  of  Whiggism  for 
any  member  of  that  party  to  be  an  Anti- 
Jacobin,  but  his  Lordship  was  seduced 
into  this  deviation  from  strict  political 
rules  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Canning, 
with  whom,  from  their  early  years,  he 
lived  on  terms  of  intimacy,  and  even  of 
private  friendship."— 7Ym««. 

At  the  general  election  in  December, 
1806,  he  was  returned  for  the  county  of 
Cumberland,  but  when  his  friends  quitted 
office  he  of  course  resigned  his  place  at 
the  India  Board,  and  did  not  at  the  en- 
suing election  again  offer  himself  for  Cum- 
berland, which  county,  however,  hfi  had 
represented  for  a  portion  of  three  Parlia- 
ments. To  the  House  of  Commons  which 
was  elected  in  1820,  he  was  not  returned, 
for  the  near  prospect  of  succeeding  to  a 
seat  in  the  Lords  made  it  scarcely  worth 
his  while  to  struggle  for  a  place  in  the  re- 
presentative body,  though  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  previous  to  1820  he  en- 
joyed a  seat  in  that  assembly.  The  esteem 
which  Mr.  Canning  entertained  for  Lord 
Carlisle  never  at  any  time  appeared  to 
suffer  diminution,  nor  did  that  gentleman, 
when  a  fitting  opportunity  presented  itself, 
omit  to  carry  out  that  sentiment  into  prac- 
tical operation.  In  the  year  1824  the 
Lord- Lieutenancy  of  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  became  vacant,  and  in  oppo- 
sition though  he  was,  the  office  could  not 
be  denied  to  the  friend  of  Canning — one, 
also,  who  possessed  many  claims,  if  not  to 
the  confidence,  at  least  to  the  respect,  of 
his  Majesty's  Government. 

On  the  4th.  Sept.  1825,  Lord  Morpeth, 
being  then  in  the  52nd  year  of  his  age, 
succeeded  his  father  as  sixth  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle ;  and  in  1827,  when  the  Canning  mi- 
nistry was  formed,  the  noble  Earl  just 
deceased  received  the  appointment  of  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests.  This 
offi(!e  was  held  by  his  Lordship  till  the 
deatii  of  Mr.  Canning  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  Goderich  ministry,  in  which  he  waa 
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appointed  Lord  Privy  Seal,  which  he  held 
untilJan.  1»28. 

Wlieii  the  ^Vhig8  came  into  office  under 
Lord  Grey,  in  December  1830,  Lord  Car- 
lisle, though  he  accepted  no  place  in  that 
ministry,  took  a  scat  in  the  cabinet,  bat 
did  not  long  continue  to  hold  that  unusual 
mark  of  royal  and  ministerial  confidence, 
for  liis  Lordship  withdrew  altogether  from 
public  life  in  1834.  Although  at  that 
time  not  much  more  than  60  years  of  age, 
yet  it  became  evident  that  he  was  falling 
into  tlie  decrepitude  of  age.  Thencefor- 
ward he  resided  principally  in  the  country, 
his  name  ceased  to  be  mentioned  in  poll- 
tical  circles,  and  at  length  he  sank  into 
the  grave,  doubtless  as  much  beloved  by 
hL<«  family  and  personal  friends  as  he  was 
resiiected  by  his  political  associates.  His 
Lordship  was  elected  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  in  the  year  1837.  He  resigned 
the  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  East 
Hiding  of  Yorkshire  in  July,  1847,  and 
Tjord  Moq)eth,  hh  Lordship's  eldest  son, 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  married,  on  the  25th 
March  1 80 1,  Lady  G(>orgiana  Dorothy 
Cavendish,  eldest  daughter  of  William 
fith  Duke  of  Devonshire;  and  by  that 
lady,  who  survives  him,  he  had  issue  six 
SOUR  and  six  daughters :  1 .  the  Right 
Hon.  George  William  Frederick,  now 
Earl  of  Carlisle  ;  '2.  Lady  Caroline  Geor- 
^iann,  married  in  1823  to  the  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Saunders  Sebright  Lascelles,  M.P. 
Comptroller  of  her  Majesty's  Household, 
and  hns  iRitne  a  numerous  family ;  3.  the 
Right  lion,  (ieorgiana  dowager  Lady 
Dover,  married  in  1 H22  to  the  Hon.  George 
James  Welborc  Agar- Kills,  created  Lord 
Dover  in  1831,  and  left  his  widow  in  1S33, 
having  had  issue  Henry,  now  Viscount 
Clifilcn,  and  other  children  ;  t.  the  Hon. 
Frederick  George  Howard,  who  died  un- 
married in  1834,  in  his  30th  year  ;  .'>.  the 
Most  Noble  Harriet  Klizabeth  Georgiona 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  married  in  1 H03 
to  the  present  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and 
lias  issue  the  Duchess  of  Argyll,  Lady 
Blautyre,  the  Marchioness  of  Kildare, 
and  other  ehihlrcii;  (j.  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  William  (ieorge  Howard,  Rector  of 
Londesborough,  Y<)rkshire;  7.  the  Hon. 
Edwiird  (iranville  George  Howard,  Cap- 
tain Il.N.  and  M.F.  for  Moq)eth,  who 
married  in  18  TJ  Diana,  only  daughter  of 
the  Hon.  (seorge  Ponsoiiby,  niece  to  A'is- 
count  Ponsonhy  and  the  dowager  Countess 
Grey;  8.  the  Right  Hon.  lUanehe  Geor- 
gianu,  Countess  of  Burlington,  married  in 
1829  to  her  cousin  the  Earl  of  Burlington, 
and  died  in  1840,  leaving  issue  three  sons 
and  one  daughter;  9.  the  Hun.  Charles 
Wentworth  George  Howard,  M.P.  for 
Cumberland,  who  married  in  184^  Mary, 


second  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
James  Parke,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  was  left  a  widower  in  1843,  hftving 
had  issue  one  son  (at  present  tlie  onlj 
grandson  of  the  late  Earl  in  tlie  male  line) ; 
10.  the  Hon.  Elisabeth  Anne  Dorodwa 
Georgiana,  married  in  1840  to  the  Hob. 
and  Rey.  Francis  Richard  6rey»  Rector 
of  Morpeth,  Northumberland,  sixth  sur- 
viving son  of  the  late  Earl  Grey ;  11.  tiw 
Hon.  Henry  Geone  Howard,  Secretaiy 
of  Legation  at  the  Hague,  who  married  in 
184.5  Mary-Wellesley,  daughter  of  John 
MTavish,  esq.  of  Montreal  in  Canada; 
and  12.  Lady  Mary  Matilda  Oeorgiana 
Howard,  who  is  unmarried. 

The  present  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  io  fali 
career  as  a  statesman  has  already  oat- 
stripped  his  father,  was  bom  in  1803,  nd 
is  unmarried.  He  ia  now  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Woods  and  Forests,  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkridre, 
Chief  Justice  in  Eyre  NorUi  of  IVent, 
Ranger  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  a 
Commissioner  of  Greenwich  Hospital; 
and  has  been  member  for  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  in  the  present  Parliament. 

The  body  of  the  late  Earl  was  deposited 
in  the  mausoleum  at  Castle  Howard. 
There  is  an  engraved  portrait  of  him, 
from  a  picture  by  J.  Jackson,  R.A. 

TnK  Karl  of  RATHnowNB. 

Sfj)i.  20.  At  his  seat,  Charlefille,  co. 
Wicklow,  after  a  screre  and  protraeted 
illness,  in  his  64th  year,  the  Right  Hon. 
Henry  Stanley  Monck,  first  Eariof  Rath- 
downe  (1822),  second  Visconnt  Monck 
(1800),  and  Ikiron  Monck,  of  Bally. 
tranmon,  ro.  Wexford  (1797). 

His  Lord»<hip  was  bom  July  26,  178.5, 
the  cKIpAt  son  of  Charles  Stanley  fint  Vis- 
count Monck,  by  his  cousin  Anne,  daiudi- 
ter  of  Henry  Quin,  esq.  M.D.  His 
mother  n-married  the  late  Sir  John  Craven 
Carden,  Bart,  and  died  in  1823. 

He  succeeded  his  father  as  '^^acooit 
Monck  on  the  9th  June,  1802,  and  was 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  an  Earl  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Ireland,  by  patent  dated  Jaa. 
12,  1822.  His  Lordship  never  sat  in 
either  house  of  Parliament :  but  he  was  a 
rcjiident  landlord,  and  a  supporter  of  the 
Conservative  party  in  his  native  oonntj. 

His  Lordship  married,  on  the  S8th 
July,  1800,  Lady  Frances  Le  Poer  Treaeh, 
Hfth  daughter  of  WitUam  Power  Keatii^, 
first  Earl  of  Clanrarty,  and  by  that  lady, 
who  died  on  the  '/2d  Nov.  1843,  he  had 
issue  two  sons  (who  both  died  in  infcacy) 
and  twelve  daughters:  1.  Lidy  AmM 
Florinda  Monck ;  2.  Lady  Fiances-Isa- 
iN'lIa,  married  in  IH34  to  Owen  BUyney 
Cole,  esq. ;  3.  Lady  Harriet,  iriio  died  aa 
infant   in  1813;    4,  the  Uoi.    ^~    ~ 
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Stanley -SpeDcar-Percifal,  died  1813 ;  a. 
I^y  Eliubeth-LoDBia.Matj,  married  la 
)B44  to  ber  cDiuin  the  Hod.  ChsrlCE 
StacleT  Monck  (dow  heir  apparent  of  the 
riimily)!  6.  the  Hon.  William -Power, 
diedtS)6)  7.  Ltd}  Emilf,  married  in 
Feb.  1B37  to  William  Barlow  Smytbe,e*q. 
of  BarbaTilla  Haute,  co.  We»tpieath,  but 
died  in  November  following;  8.  Lady 
Louiaa- Dorothea  ;  9.  Lady  Georgina. 
Elleu,  married  in  1B41  to  Edward  Croker, 
esq.  of  BoUyDRgirdB,  co.  Limerick  ;  10. 
Lady  Caroline-LetitlB ;  11.  l^dy  Hen- 
rietta-Margaret  i  12.  and  13.  Lady  Mary 
and  Lady  Seliiia- Gertrude,  twins,  of  whom 
the  latter  died  in  1930. 

Hii  Lordship  Laving  died  witliont  sur- 
Tiving  male  issue,  the  Eurldotn  has  be- 
come extinct.  In  the  ViacauDtcy  and 
Barony  he  is  succeeded  by  bis  only  brother 
the  lloa.  Charles  Joseph  KeUy  Monck, 
who  married  in  1817  Dridget,  daughter  of 
the  late  John  Willington,  of  Killoskehaae, 
CO.  Tipperary,  esq.  and  by  that  lady,  who 
died  in  1843,  has  issue  Charles  Stanley 
HoDck,  already    mentioned,    three    other 

LoBD  George  Bentihck,  M.F. 
Stpl.   21.     At  Welbeck   Abbey,   Not- 
tinghamshire,   in    his   47lh    year,    Lord 

William  George  Frederick  Cavendiih 
Bentinck,  M.P.  for  Lynn. 

His  Lordship  was  bora  on  the  27th 
Feb.  1802.  the  third  son  of  William- Henry 
fourth  and  present  Duke  of  Portland,  by 
Henrietta,  eldest  daughter  and  coheir  of 
Major-Gen.  John  Scott,  of  Balcomie,  co. 
Fife,  and  sister  to  the  late  Viscountess 
Canning. 

Although  a  younger  child,  yet  as  his 
mother  brought  a  very  considerable  mar- 
riage portion  to  the  already  wealthy  house 
of  Portland,  Lord  George  was  not  circuui- 
suribed  in  his  pecuniary  resources  within 
tlie  narrow  limits  usually  imposed  upon 
I  hose  who  occupy  a  similar  position  in  the 
great  fnmilies  of  our  aristocracy.  It  did 
not  therefore  become  necessary  for  him  to 
engage  with  much  ardour  in  Che  pursuit 
of  any  laborious  profession ;  still  it  was 
thought  desirable  that  he  should  have 
some  avocation,  and  we  tbeiefiire  And  that 
he  entered  the  army,  and  eventually  at' 
tained  the  rank  of  Major.      But  the  war 

nobleman  was  b  boy  of  13  years  of  age  ; 
the  profound  ond  well-cemenled  peace 
which  has  now  lasted  three-and-thirty 
years  otfered  to  him  no  prospect  of  profit 
or  promotion  in  the  profession  of  arms  ; 
and  he  valued  the  eujoynienle  of  elegant 
society  ton  highly  to  eudure  a  banishment 
to  the  junglea  of  Uindoitan. 

The  eeUbraied  Georg«  Canning,  who 


had  married  Miss  Scott,  the  aunt  of  Lord 
George  Bcntiuck,  found  in  his  Lordship 
one  of  the  heat  of  his  seceruL  private  se- 
cretaries, for  he  had  all  the  adroitness, 
delicacy  of  manner,  knowledge  of  human 
natnre,  method  in  business,  shrewd aess  in 
negotiation,  aud  skill  in  epistolary  curre- 
9|iaudence,  which  such  aa  office  is  gene- 
rally i;upposcd  to  require,  while  it  pre. 
tented  Co  his  Lordship  one  of  the  most 
favourable  opportunities  that  could  pos- 
sibly arise  for  entering  upon  a  public 
career.     Looking  at  the  course  of  bis  life 

have  lasked  the  moral  courage  or  the  per- 
severing industry  to  sustain  tiim  through 
a  hrilhont  political  course.  At  that  time, 
however,  he  failed,  and  it  was  not  till  he 
sickened  of  other  occupations  that  he  en- 
gaged with  the  requisite  fervour  and  earn- 
estness of  purpose  in  tha  purnits  of 
statesmanship  and  ambition.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  returned  U>  Parliament 
during  the  adminisCration  of  his  UDcle  Mr. 
Canning,  buC  in  18£G  he  succeeded  hit 
brother  Che  Marquess  of  Tichfield  as  Mem- 
ber for  Lynn  Regis  i  and  until  suddenly 
removed  ft'om  this  life,  he  continued  in 
the  representatioD  of  that  conitituenoy, 
the  period  of  his  incumbency  somevbat 
eiceeding  SO  years. 

Lord  George  Bentiock  may  be  coasi- 
sidered  to  have  been,  an  fint  entering 
Parliament,  one  of  the  moderate  Whig 
school.  He  never  was,  like  bis  distin- 
guished relative  Mr.  Canning,  a  warm 
supporter  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  and 
if  he  attached  himself,  about  this  time, 
more  distinctly  to  any  one  statesman  Chan 
another  iC  was  to  Lord,  then  Mr.  Stanley, 
an  attachment  which,  as  it  proved,  ended 
only  with  his  life.  On  the  accession  of 
Lord  Grey's  Administration  in  18.iO  Lord 
George  was  a  general  but  stiQ  very  iude- 
pendeoC  supporter  of  Government.  He 
voted  for  the  principle  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
but  against  several  of  its  most  important 
details  ;  for  instance,  against  the  metro- 
politan members,  one  of  the  most  demo- 
cratic provisions  of  the  Bill ;  and  he  voted 
in  hvour  of  the  celebrated  Chandos  clauae, 
which  gave  so  much  power  to  the  Isnded 
interest,  and  has  probably  been  the  re- 
demption of  the  country.  In  May  1X32, 
when  WilUam  IV.  refused  to  make  new 
peers,  aad  Lord  Grey  tendered  his  resig- 
nalion  to  the  King,  Lord  George  Bentinck 
gave  a  stronger  proof  than  he  had  yet 
given  of  his  complete  independence  of  the 
Whig  party,  by  refusing  to  vote  for  Ixird 
Ebringlon's  famous  motion  of  unabated 
confidence  in  Ministers;  which  proceeding, 
being  carried  by  a  large  majority,  finished 
the  Duke  of  Welliogton't  Attenpt  M  the 
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Bentiock  was  never  absent  from  his  post ; 
awake  or  asleep  there  be  inYariably  sit, 
from  the  meeting  of  the  house  tUI  its 
rising,  generally  occapyiog  the  same  seat 
on  tbe  back  benches  on  the  Ministerial 
side  of  the  bouse.  At  this  time  LA>rd 
George  was  very  eager  in  his  pursiiit  of 
the  chase,  and  kept  a  large  stud  of  hnoters 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  AndoYsr  for  the 
purpose  of  hunting  with  Mr.  Assheton 
Smith's  celebrated  pack  of  fox-hounds. 
Ue  was  always  considered  a  very  hard 
rider,  and  his  custom  was  after  the  latest 
debates  in  the  house  to  rise  at  6,  and  be 
off  by  the  7  o'clock  train,  hsTe  a  long 
day's  hunting,  and  return  again  by  the 
South  Western  Railway  direct  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  throw  a  light- colonred 
blouse  or  zephyr  over  his  scarlet  coat,  and 
fully  accoutred  in  leathers  and  tope,  thus 
enter  the  house,  take  his  seat,  and  sit  oat 
another  long  debate.  Many  a  joke  there 
used  to  be  amongst  the  members  on  see* 
ing  the  red  collar  of  his  cost  peeping  IWnn 
under  his  surtout.  He  was  perhaps  the 
only  member  ever  seen  of  late  yesrs  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  a  scarlet  hunting 
coat.  Often  on  these  occasions  has  Sir 
Tliomas  Fremantle,  then  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  been  heai-d  to  say  to  even  of* 
ficial  members,  "  Ah,  I  wish  yon  gentle- 
men would  take  example  (roxa  George 
Bentinck  ;  look  at  him  ;  his  attendance 
is  worth  all  yours  put  together ;  and  he  is 
independent  of  us,  whereas  you  sre  plaoe- 
men."  Constantly,  too,  wonld  Lord 
George  guod-hamouredly  rate  his  official 
friends  whenever  he  caught  them  coming 
in  too  late  for  a  division. 

Wlien  Sir  Robert  Peel  introduced  his 
free-trade  measures  in  1843,  he  estrsnged 
a  large  proportion  of  his  supporters,  and 
what  has  been  called  the  Protectionist 
party  was  formed.  One  or  two  country 
gentlemen  made  feeble  attempts  to  place 
themselves  at  its  head  ;  a  few  efforts  proved 
their  inadequacy  to  the  task ;  and  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  Lord  George  Bentinck« 
notwithstanding  his  previous  frilures,  and 
notwithstanding  his  infelicitions  manner 
as  a  public  speaker,  was  the  only  man  in 
the  House  of  Commons  whose  lead  thst 
party  would  follow.  Personsl  enemies  he 
had  none,  but  his  political  opponents  were 
mortified  and  astounded  that  such  a  msn 
should  per  taltum  become  the  head  of  the 
Opposition.  Few  public  events  have  oc- 
casioned more  general  surprise  than  the 
short  period  of  time  in  which  Lord  Geofge 
Bentinck  built  up  his  parliamentarycharae- 
ter  ;  and  yet,  with  the  public  at  large,  his 
lordship  enjoyed  even  a  higher  reputatioa 
than  that  which  he  acquired  amongst  the 
habitues  of  the  House  of  Commons :  te 
the  matter  of  his  speeches  wm  qrioenwit, 


formation  of  an  Administration,  and  dic- 
tuted  terms  of  submission  to  the  King  and 
the  House  of  Lords.  Upon  that  occasion 
Lord  George  Bentinck  either  abstained 
from  voting,  or  voted  in  the  minority 
against  the  motion.  On  the  retirement  of 
Lord  Stanley,  Sir  James  Graham,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  and  LordRipon  from 
Lord  Grey's  Government  in  May,  1834, 
Lord  George  seceded  from  the  Whig  ranks 
— if  he  can  ever  have  been  said  to  have 
belonged  to  them, — and  on  the  accession 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  office  in  Dec.  1834, 
and  the  opening  of  the  Parliament  in  1835, 
he  was  extremely  active  in  forming  the 
party  which  was  afterwards  nicknamed  by 
Mr.  O'Connell  the  «'  Derby  Billy."  On 
the  defeat  of  Sir  Charles  Manners  Sutton 
for  the  Speakership,  and  the  subsequent 
proceedings  of  the  Whigs,  which  led  to 
the  treaty  of  Lichfield -house  and  the  re- 
signation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  George 
in  the  warmest  manner  expressed  his  dis- 
gust, and  from  that  moment  openly  and 
avowedly  joined  the  great  Conservative 
party  which  acknowledged  Sir  Robert  Peel 
as  its  head.  From  that  time  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session  of  1 846,  a  period 
of  eleven  years.  Lord  George  Bentinck 
was  a  steady  and  unflinching  supporter  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel. 

As  a  Newmarket  man  he  was  constantly 
at  work  in  *' whipping"  up  the  sporting 
members,  and  on  one  occasion  of  a  close 
division  showed  his  zeal  by  bringing  up  in 
his  private  carriage  a  country  gentleman 
of  very  strange  habits  and  manners,  who, 
by  the  bye,  absurdly  enough  repaid  Lord 
George's  kindness  in  submitting  to  his 
tedious  society  in  a  journey  of  00  miles 
for  the  sake  of  his  party,  by  voting  slap 
against  him  at  last. 

On  the  overthrow  of  the  Melbourne 
Administration  in  August,  1841,  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  received  the  Queen's  commands 
to  form  an  Administration  ;  and  after  his 
Cabinet  and  principal  officers  of  state  had 
been  named,  an  offer  of  office  was  made 
to  Lord  George  Bentinck,  in  a  manner  the 
most  congenial  to  his  feelings — namely, 
through  his  friend  Lord  Stanley.  That 
offer,  spontaneously  made  by  a  Minister 
who  was  well  aware  of  his  abilities,  which 
he  was  anxious  to  secure,  was  respectfully 
declined,  not  from  want  of  cordiality  to- 
wards the  new  Administration  and  its 
chief,  but  from  a  total  disinclination  to 
the  cares  and  troubles  of  office.  Lord 
George  at  that  time  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  turf,  and  he  preferred  to  give  a 
disinterested  support  to  the  Government, 
not  the  less  zealous  because  it  was  per- 
fectly independent. 

During  the  first  four  years  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel's  Administration  Liord  George 
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and  his  style  (technically  so  called)  not 
below  par  ;  on  the  coatrary»  it  was  re- 
mark  ably  perspicuous,  occasionally  forci- 
ble, and  even  picturesque ;    but  he  was 
no  sentence-maker,  nor  in  the  least  degree 
an  actor,  hence  the  effect  of  his  speeches 
was   produced   solely  by  those  essential 
and  intrinsic  qualities  which  the  reader, 
a   thousand  miles   from   London,   could 
compare  with  those  of  rival  and  adverse 
statesmen   with  a  cooler  judgment  and 
more  perfect  means  of  appreciation,  than 
men  who,  listening  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  the  more  artistic  displays  of  pro- 
fessional orators,  became  so  dazxled  by 
light,  and  so   heated  by  fire,  that  they 
rarely  did  full  justice  to  the  array  of  facts 
and  reasoning  which  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck  was  accustomed  to  bring  to  any  dis- 
cussion in  which  it  suited  his  views  to 
stand  forth  either  as  advocate  or  accuser. 
Possibly  his  independence  with  refer- 
ence to  the  stricter  bonds  of  party  was 
not  without  its  effect  in  giving  him  a  high 
place  in  the  public  estimation  ;  for,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  with  regard  to  the 
tendency  of  his  doctrines,  there  seems  to 
be  no  inclination  in  any  quarter  to  dispute 
his  general  consistency  and  uprightness  as 
a  public  man.     He  was  never  an  uncom- 
promising partisan,  for  he  voted  against 
the  opinions  of  the  higher  Tories  in  sup- 
porting   the  measure    called    "  Catholic 
Emancipation."     His  next  piece  of  libe- 
ralism was  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Reform  Act,  though  he  op- 
posed many  of  its  details.     He  supported 
the  bill  for  removing  the  Jewish  disabili- 
ties ;  and  it  must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection 
of  every  reader  that  he  recommended  the 
payment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  by 
the  landowners  of  Ireland.     Lord  Gheorge 
therefore  was  so  far  from  being  an  old- 
fashioned  *'  thick  and  thin  partisan,**  that 
he  might  be  better  described  as  a  politician 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  maintenance 
of  open   questions.     As    he  never  held 
office,   his   qualifications  as    a   practical 
statesman  haue   not  been  fairly   tested, 
though  he  made  some  important  propo- 
sitions, of  which  the  sixteen  million  loan 
to  the  Irish  railways  may  be  cited  as  an 
example;  and  he  effected  many  amend- 
ments in  measures  proposed  by  his  poli- 
tical opponents.     What   he  might  have 
been  in  power  no  man  can  tell :  what  he 
has  been  in  opposition  is  best  seen  in  the 
fact  that  scarcely  any  series  of  Parliamen- 
tary labours  ever  obtained  for  a  member 
of  either  House  so  much  influence  in  so 
short  a  time.     It  has  often  been  said  that 
no  one  within  the  same  number  of  years 
made  so  many  *'  damaging  speeches"  as 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  by  which  phrase 
it  was  meant  that  no  one  oontribnted  more 


than  he  did  to  disturb,  injure,  and  weaken 
the  Ministrjr  whose  evil  fkte  exposed  diem 
to  his  merciless  hostility. 

In  1846  he  made  a  memorable  attack 
on  Sir  Robert  Peel  with  reference  to  the 
treatment  which  his  uncle  Mr.  Canning 
had  experienced  from  the  Tory  party; 
but  it  is  understood  that  Lord  George  was 
over-persuaded  to  make  this  attack  by 
other  relations  of  Mr.  Canning,  who  were 
intent  upon  the  downftd  of  Um  Admiius- 
tratioo,  and  that  he  was  led  by  his  wann 
temperament  and  honest  seal  into  making 
this  attack,  as  into  a  somewhat  smarter 
one  on  Lord  Lyndhnrst  and  Lord  Ripon, 
which  in  his  cooler  judgment  he  r^ie&ed. 
It  is  due  to  his  memory  to  state  that  long- 
cherished  resentments  were  not  in  the  na- 
ture of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  and  most 
certainly  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  line  of  policy  which  he  adopted  rela- 
tive to  the  free-trade  measnras  oif  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  in  1846. 

Dnring  his  career  on  the  tnrf.  Lord 
Geoi*ge  Bentinck  is  understood  to  have 
realised  very  considerable  gains.  He  pos- 
sessed almost  all  tiie  qualifications  which 
make  a  man  eminent  in  the  sporting  world 
— ^unrivalled  judgment  in  horsefledi,  singa- 
lar  shrewdness  hi  penetrating  the  arcana 
of  a  racing  stable,  matdileas  rapidity  bk 
calculating  all  imaginable  chances,  and 
indomitable  determmation  to  expose  and 
punish  as  many  as  possible  of  the  infiuniei 
which  even  yet  continue  to  disgrace  tiie 
good  old  English  sport  of  horseracing. 

The  circumstances  immediately  prece- 
ding the  noble  lord*s  death  were  as  fol- 
lows :— Having  arrived  at  Welbeck  Abbey 
from  London  on  the  11th  instant,  hit 
Lordship  immediately  gave  hunself  np  to 
the  relaxation  necessary  after  the  labours 
of  the  session,  and  during  the  race  week 
he  went  four  times  to  Doncaster  to  witness 
his  favourite  sport.  He  was  there  an  in- 
terested observer,  and  when  a  horse  of  his 
own  breeding  won  the  St.  Leger  he  was 
much  elated.  On  Thursday  morning  his 
Lordship  arose  in  moderately  good  time, 
was  apparently  in  capital  health  and  spirits, 
and  breakfasted  with  his  noble  fktfaer,  one 
of  his  sisters,  and  a  visitor.  He  then  re- 
tired to  his  dressing-room,  diqiosing  of 
the  day's  correspondence  with  Ids  accus- 
tomed punctuality,  and  at  20  minutes 
after  4  o'clock  in  ^  afternoon  he  set  oat 
for  Thoresby  Park,  with  the  intention  of 
dining  and  spending  two  days  with  Ewl 
Manvers.  His  Lordship's  valet  and  ano-' 
ther  man  observed  him  cross  the  park  fai 
tiie  direction  for  Thoresby,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded round  by  another  wav  in  a  gig,  fot 
the  purpose  of  conveying  his  LordMiip'f 
portmantean.  -  At  11  o'dock  the  fame 
night  hia  UMeii  body  wat  Idiuid1yiii|f  (m 
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Sixtli,  also  of  Mimngton's  HcMDitalt  and 
of  the  muoicipal  charities  of  toe  plaoep 
and  it  was  only  last  year  that  he  terfed 
the  office  of  Treasurer  to  the  Salop  In- 
firmary, of  which  he  had  long  been  a  mp- 
porter. 

He  assumed  the  additional  name  of  Noel 
before  Hill  in  1824,  and  he  succeeded  to 
the  peerage  on  the  death  of  Ricberd-Noel 
the  third  Lord  Berwick,  Aug.  4,  1842. 
being  the  third  brother  to  whom  it  hed 
devolved  in  succession. 

In  1845  he  resigned  the  rectories  off 
Sutton  and  Berrington  in  fiiToar  of  hie 
third  son,  the  Hon.  and  Rer.  Tbomu 
Henry  Noel  Hill,  and  in  the  fbUowing 
year  he  vacated  Thornton. 

Benevolent  in  disposition,  he  made  no 
enemies,  but  secured  the  confidence  of  a 
large  circle  of  friends.  In  his  general  in- 
tercourse his  manners  were  mild  and  hnaa- 
ble,  courteous  and  unassuming;  yet  hla 
humility  was  without  meanness,  and  hli 
friendships  without  hypocrisy ;  even  when 
elevated  by  his  succession  to  tiie  title  of  a 
baron  the  manners  of  a  quiet  coantiy 
gentleman  were  unchanged,  as  poesesang 
singleness  of  heart  without  ambition  or 
ostentation. 

In  politics  through  life  he  professed  tiie 
principles  of  sound  Toryism,  yet  with  a 
consistency  that  preserved  the  cespeet  and 
esteem  of  those  more  directly  opposed  to 
his  principles  and  party.  He  odd  the 
character  of  a  good  landlord,  and  an  in- 
dulgent parent,  and  passed  through  a 
quiet  life  in  the  bosom  of  his  femiW. 

Lord  Berwick  married  at  St.  Chad'a, 
Shrewsbury,  16th  January,  1800,  Maria- 
Frances,  second  daughter  of  the  lato  ^Hl- 
liam  Mostyn  Owen,  esq.  of  Woodhovsii 
CO.  Salop,  and  of  the  BeUstone,  Shiewt- 
bury  (an  ancient  mansion  of  the  Owen 
family).  ThU  Udy  died  Jan.  4th,  1840, 
having  had  issue  four  sons  and  fonr 
daughters:  1.  Richard  Noel  Noel  Hill, 
who  succeeds  to  the  title  and  estates,  bon 
in  1800  and  unmarried  ;  2.  the  Hon.  WiU 
liam  Noel  Hill,  a  Lieut.. Colonel  in  the 
Army;  3.  the  Hon.  and  Rer.  TIUNBaB 
Henry  Noel  Hill  (before  mentioned),  who 
married  in  1845  Harriett-Rebeoca,  eldsit 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Hamfficfs,  eaq. 
of  Llwyn,  co.  Montgomery,  and  has  iasne 
twin  sous;  4.  the  Hon.  Maria;  5.  the 
Hon.  Emily ;  6.  the  Hon.  Harriett-Anne ; 
7.  the  Hon.  Charles  Arthur  Wentwortli 
Harwood  Hill,  who  married  in  1846  Ca- 
tharine-Mary, eldest  daughter  of  Chailpi 
Marsh  Adams,  esq.  of  the  Abbey,  Sknw^ 
bury,  and  has  issue  one  daughter  {  and  8. 
the  Hon.  Georgiana«IiOuisa-Maryi  var- 
ried  in  1845  to  Capt.  Fkmnde  jfa^ 
Owen,  of  the  44th  Foot,  tUid  ton  of  Wil- 
liam Owen,  esq.  of  Wopdhq^M. 
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the  footpath  in  the  Flood  meadow,  about 
a  mile  from  the  abbey.  A  coroner's  in- 
quest was  held,  and  the  verdict  returned 
was,  ''That  the  deceased  expired  of  spasms 
at  the  heart." 

Lord  George  Bentinck  was  not  married. 
His  body  was  brought  to  London  to  be 
deposited  in  the  family-vault  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland  in  Marylebone  Old  Church. 
The  mournful  ceremony  was  conducted  on 
the  29th  Sept.  in  a  private  manner,  the 
funeral  cortege  consisting  only  of  the 
hearse,  two  mourning  coaches,  and  the 
private  carriage  of  the  deceased.  The  first 
carriage  contained  the  chief  mourners,  viz. 
the  Marquess  of  Titchfield  and  Lord  Henry 
Bentinck  (brothers  of  the  deceased),  and 
Mr.  John  Evelyn  Denison,  M.P.  his 
brother-in-law.  The  second  coach  con- 
tained his  principal  domestic  servants. 

A  portrait  of  Lord  George  Bentinck, 
painted  by  Mr.  Samuel  Lane  for  the  town- 
hall  of  King's  Lynn,  is  now  being  engraved 
in  mezzotinto  by  Mr.  Reynolds ;  one  has 
been  lately  publishcd,daguerreotyped  byM. 
Claudet ;  and  a  bust  by  Count  D'Orsay  is 
announced  for  publication  in  porcelain. 

Right  Hon.  and  Rkv.  Lord  Berwick. 

Sept.  28.  At  his  mansion,  Attingham 
Hull,  near  Shrewsbury,  in  his  74th  year, 
the  Right  Hon.  and  Rev.  Richard  Noel 
Hill,  fourth  Baron  Berwick  of  Attingham 
(1784). 

His  Lordship  was  third  and  youngest 
son  of  Thomas-Noel  first  Lord  Berwick, 
by  Anne,  daughter  of  Henry  Vernon,  esq. 
of  Hilton  in  the  county  of  Stafford.  He 
was  bom  Oct.  11,  1774,  and  on  the  9th 
April,  1787,  was  admitted  a  scholar  at 
Rugby,  under  the  mastership  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  James.  He  was  afterwards  a  noble- 
man of  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
M.A.  in  1795.  In  1799  he  was  presented 
by  his  father  to  the  rectory  of  Berrington, 
near  Shrewsbury  ;  to  the  small  rectory  of 
Sutton,  at  that  time  within  the  liberties  of 
the  same  town  ;  and  also  to  the  rectory  of 
Thornton,  near  Chester. 

The  connection  of  his  relatives  with 
Shrewsbury  induced  him  early  to  avail 
himself  of  his  right  of  burgess- ship,  and 
he  became  a  member  of  the  corporation  of 
the  town  the  25th  Aug.  1797.  On  the 
29th  of  the  same  month,  in  18^,  he  was 
elected  an  Alderman,  and  in  1824-5  he 
served  the  office  of  Mayor,  and  he  continued 
a  member  of  the  body  corporate  until  the 
operation  of  the  Municipal  Act  in  1835. 
11  is  residence  near  Shrewsbury  also  caused 
him  to  take  an  active  part  in  local  affairs 
for  many  years,  and,  at  the  time  of  his 
decease  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  Royal  Free 
Grammar  School  of  Kmg  Edward  the 
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His  remains  were  entombed  in  the  fraiily 
vault  at  Atcham,  Salop,  on  the  6th  Oct 
accompanied  by  those  marked  testimonies 
of  respect  from  his  cotemporaries  in  ele* 
vated  life  which  were  espeoally  dne  to  the 
exemplary  worth  of  the  deceased,  and  amid 
the  sympathies  of  his  friends,  tenants,  de- 
pendants, and  a  numerous  concourse  of 
spectators. — H.P. 

Lord  Douglas. 

Sept.  10.  At  St.  George's  Plaee,  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  in  his  73rd  year,  the  Right 
Hon.  Charles  Douglas,  third  Lord  DougUs 
of  Douglas  Castle,  co.  Lanark  (1 790). 

His  Lordship  was  bom  in  London  Oct. 

26,  1775,  the  second  son  of  Archibald 
first  Lord  Douglas,  by  his  first  wife  Lady 
Lucy  Graham,  only  daughter  of  William 
second  Duke  of  Montrose.  During  hit 
father's  life  he  was  Major  of  the  Forfar- 
shire militia,  whilst  his  elder  brother, 
Archibald,  was  Colonel. 

He  succeeded  to  the  peereage  on  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother  Archibald,  Jan. 

27,  1844;  and,  having  never  married,  is 
now  succeeded  by  his  half-brother  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  James  Douglas,  Rector  of 
Broughton,  Northamptonshire,  who  mar- 
ried in  1813  Williamina,  second  dangfateir 
of  the  late  General  the  Hon.  James  Mar- 
ray,  and  cousin  to  Lord  Elibank,  bat  has 
no  issue. 


now  record,  ind  with  whom^  being  the 
last  heir-m^  of  the  ihmilyi  tfa^  Baroaeti^ 
has  become  extiticti 


Sir  Hugh  Etbltn,  Bart* 
Sept  11.     At  his  residence,  Forest  hill, 
Sydenham,  in  his   80th  year.  Sir  Hugh 
Evelyn,  the    fifth    Baronet,  of   Wotton 
Place,  CO.  Surrey  (1713). 

The  family  of  Evelyn  has  flourished  in 
several  branches,  and  in  three  several 
members  has  been  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  i3aronet.  In  two  cases  the  grantee 
died  without  an  heir ;  in  the  third  the  title 
has  now  expired  after  enduring  the  period 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  years. 
Sir  John  Evelyn,  the  first  Baronet,  was 
the  grandson  of  John  Evelyn,  esq.  the 
author  of  Sylva  and  many  other  literary 
works ;  and  it  was  after  the  death  of  8ir 
Frederick  the  third  Baronet,  which  occur- 
red in  1812,  that  his  widow  Lady  Evelyn, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Bray 
the  historian  of  Surrey  and  the  late  Mr. 
Upcott,  communicated  to  the  world  the 
very  interesting  Diary  of  her  hosband's 
learned  and  amiable  ancestor. 

Sir  Frederick  Evelyn,  married  Miss 
Hathaway  of  South wark,  but  dying  without 
issue,  was  succeeded  in  the  title  by  his 
I'ousiu  Sir  John,  son  of  Charles  Evelyn, 
esq.  by  Philippa,  daughter  of  Fortunatus 
Wright,  esq. ;  and  on  the  death  of  Sir 
John,  unmarried,  in  1833,  his  successor 
was  his  brother  Sir  Hagh|  whole  death  we 


Lt.-Gbn.  Hon.  Qborok  Mvrrat. 

60pi.  30;  At  his  hottse  in  Upper  Sey- 
mour Street,  Marylebonoi  agedoS,  Ueat.- 
General  the  Hon.  George  Mam^,  Audi- 
tor of  the  Bzcheqaer  in  Scotland ;  onde 
to  the  Barl  of  Mansfield. 

He  WES  born  April  8,  1780,  the  seooad 
son  of  David  the  second  Barl,  by  Us  se- 
cond wife  the  Hon.  Lottist  Cathcarti  third 
danghter  of  Charles  nfaith  Loid  Cotiieart 
(and  Conntess  of  Mansfidd,  eo.  Notting- 
ham, in  her  own  ri^t).  In  F^b.  1795  IM 
had  a  grant  of  the  office  of  prineipal  audi- 
tor of  his  Majesty's  Exdiequer  in  BooU 
land  for  life,  to  commence  Iroin  tiie  deaUi 
or  other  detemdnotkni  of  James  ItiwHs- 
hend  Oswald,  esq. 

On  the  2d  Dec.  1795  he  wis  aptMiinted 
Bosign  in  the  80th  F6ot,  from  wiueh  he 
removed  into  the  60fli  on  the  15th  June 
fbllowing.  He  afterwards  Went  into  the 
second  regiment  of  life  Guards^  in  whidi 
lie  hod  the  commission  of  Cortiet  attd  silb- 
Lientenant,  Feb.  3,  1798,  that  of  Lieil- 
tenant  on  tiie  15th  Aug.  foUowiH^,  be- 
came Captain  of  a  troop,  March  4, 1800 1 
Mijor  andUent.-Colonel  Aug.  10, 1807 } 
C6lond  hi  the  army  1814»  Major-CMieHl 
1881,  and  Llent.-6eneral  1887.  He  rB- 
tired  on  the  hal^poy  of  sopemnmerary 
Lieat.-ColoBel.    He  was  untnorried. 


LiBOT.-GbN.  Sift  M.  C.  O'CONKStL. 

May  26.  At  Sidney,  New  South  Wales, 
Lieut.  -  General  Sir  Manrioe  Charles 
O'Connell,  Knt.  K.C.H.  Commander-in- 
diief  of  the  forces  in  that  ccAony,  and 
Colonel  of  the  80th  Foot. 

This  officer,  after  senring  with  the  rank 
of  Captein  in  the  Emigrant  army  under 
the  Dulce  of  Bninswick  in  the  campaign 
of  1792,  entered  the  British  army  sent 
to  the  Continent,  on  the  breaking  out  Of 
the  war  in  1793.  He  was  appointed  Cap- 
tain in  the  4th  reghnent  of  Irish  Brigade, 
1st  Oct.  1794  I  and  oil  the  tednetioh  of 
that  r^ment  was  placed  on  half-pay.  He 
was  appointed  Capt  in  the  1st  West  India 
regiment  in  May,  1800,  and  ioined  soon 
after  at  St.  Lnda;  was  appoinled  Brigade- 
Major  to  the  forces  at  Snrinam  in  Ffeb. 
1802,  and  serM  in  that  eokmy  until  its 
restoration  to  the  Duteh  in  Dec.  of  that 
year,  when  he  joined  Ids  regiment  again 
at  St  Vincent's.  In  May  1803  he  went 
in  command  of 'fire  companies  to  Gre- 
nada, whence  he  was  ordered  with  tii% 
wliole  of  the  regiment  to  Dominica  iil 
1804.  He  commanded  the  light  eomtMmy 
at  Roseott,  whbn  On  attack  was  lilaife  ob 
that  e^til»  28d  Peb.  1^,  hjtftmk 
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force  commanded  bj  Geo.  La  Grange  and 
Admiral  Missieasy,  and  successfully  re- 
sisted, during  the  whole  day,  repeated 
attacks  made  by  very  superior  numbers  of 
the  enemy  on  the  posts  he  occupied  with 
the  remains  of  the  46th  regiment,  his 
own  company,  and  some  colonial  militia. 
He  obtained  the  rank  of  Major  1st  Jan. 
1B05  ;  was  appointed  Major  of  Brigade  to 
the  forces  at  Dominica  in  February,  and 
effective  Major  of  the  5th  West  India 
regiment  in  May  of  the  same  year,  and 
returned  to  England  in  September.  He 
received  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly of  Dominica  in  1805,  and  was 
presented  by  that  body  with  a  sword,  value 
100  guineas,  for  his  services  in  the  colony. 
He  also  received  a  sword,  value  50/.  and 
a  piece  of  plate,  value  100/.  from  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Patriotic  Fund  at  Lloyd's. 

The  15th  Oct.  180G,  he  was  appointed 
Major  in  the  73rd  ;  and  the  6th  of  May, 
180.9,  was  promoted  to  the  Lieut. -Colo- 
nelc/of  the  same  regiment,  and  appointed 
Lieut. -Governor  of  New  South  Wales, 
where  he  continued  until  April  1814.  In 
the  latter  month  he  took  the  command  of 
the  1st  battalion  73rd  regiment ;  and  in 
Jan.  1815  marched  in  command  of  a  divi- 
sion of  the  enemy  under  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir 
Robert  Brownrigg  into  the  territories  of 
the  King  of  Candy,  the  conquest  of  which 
was  achieved  in  forty  days,  and  crowned 
by  the  capture  of  the  reigning  monarch, 
who  was  deposed  and  brought  a  prisoner 
to  Columbo.  The  12th  Aug.  1819,  he  re- 
ceived the  brevet  of  Colonel ;  in  1830  he 
attained  the  rank  of  Major- General,  and 
in  1841  that  of  Lieut.-Gcneral.  He  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood  in  1835, 
and  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  80th 
Foot  in  1844. 


Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  C.  W.  Maxwell. 

Sept,  23.  At  Broadstairs,  aged  73, 
Lieut-General  Sir  Charles  William  Max- 
well, Knt.  K.C.H.  and  C.B. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  Max- 
well, esq.  of  Terraughty  in  Dumfriesshire, 
by  the  eldest  daughter  of  James  Douglas, 
esq.  and  granddaughter  of  Sir  William 
Douglas  of  Kilhead  in  the  same  county. 

He  was  appointed  Lieutenant  in  one  of 
the  regiments  raised  to  serve  in  the  West 
Indies,  Dec.  1,  1796  ;  became  Captain  in 
the  63d  Foot,  Nov.  1,  1797  ;  and  Major 
in  the  Royal  African  corps,  June  15, 1808. 
He  was  employed  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
in  1h09,  when  he  captured  the  French 
garrison  at  the  settlement  of  Senegal.  On 
the  29th  Dec.  following  he  attained  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  He  after- 
wards continued  Governor-general  and 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  island  of 
Goree,  the  settlements  of  Senegal  and 
12 


Sierre  Leone  to  July  1816.  In  the 
year  he  was  made  a  CompaBlon  of  the 
Bath,  and  on  the  15th  June  was  made 
Lieut.-Colonel  of  the  21st  Foot.  He  alao 
served  in  the  garrisons  of  Gibraltar  md 
Malta ;  received  the  brCTet  of  Colonel  in 
1819 ;  was  subsequently  Goremor  and 
Commander-in-chief  of  Dominica,  St. 
Christopher *8,  Nevis,  Tortola,  Anguille« 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.  He  became  M^or- 
General  1830,  and  received  the  hononr  of 
knighthood  in  1836.  He  was  appmnted 
Colonel  of  the  3d  West  India  rqi^ment 
in  Feb.  1843.  Altogether  he  aerrod  fbr 
twenty  years  in  the  West  Indies.  He  at- 
tained the  rank  of  Lieut. -General  1841. 

Sir  Charles  was  twice  married,  first  to 
a  daughter  of  Colonel  William  Dooglaa, 
and  secondly  to  a  daughter  of  Cbarlaa 
Bird,  esq. 

Rbar-Adm .  M*Kbrlib. 

Sept.  12.  At  his  residence,  Caroiaal« 
Wigtonshire,  in  his  7Sod  year,  Rear-Ad* 
miral  John  M'Kerlie,  a  magistrate  for  that 
county. 

He  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  the  county  of  Wigton,  one  of 
whom  was  a  faithful  adherent  of  Sir 
William  Wallace,  and  undertook  an  eipe* 
dition  into  West  Galloway,  for  the  eipreaa 
purpose  of  reinstating  him  in  bis  paternal 
domains. 

The  father  of  the  Admiral  oocnpied  a 
large  farm  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Gallo« 
way,  and  his  first  voyages  were  made  In 
the  merchants'  service,  with  a  friend 
engaged  in  the  Baltic  trade.  Eariy  in 
1794  he  joined  the  Arethusa  frigate,  com- 
manded by  Sir  Edward  Pellew  (the  late 
Viscount  Ezmouth),  to  whose  favourable 
notice  he  soon  recommended  himself  by 
his  activity,  bravery,  and  skill,  and  bora 
part  in  the  many  battles  and  skirmiahet 
fought  by  that  distinguished  officer  In  the 
Arethusa,  Indefatigable,  and  Impetoenz. 
In  the  Indefatigable*8  gallant  action  with 
Les  Droits  de  T  Homme,  Mr.  M'KerUB 
lost  his  right  arm,  and  received  a  aevera 
wound  in  the  thigh.  On  the  6th  of  Jane^ 
1 800,  when  a  successful  attack  was  made 
upon  the  enemy's  shipping  in  the  Morbi- 
han  river,  he  assisted  in  boarding  and 
blowing  up  rinsolente,  an  18-gun  corvette^ 
and  on  every  other  occasion  of  boat- 
service  he  was  always  a  volunteer.  After 
the  intention  of  attacking  Belleisle  was 
abandoned,  Mr.  M'Kerlic  received  an 
order  from  Sir  E.  Pellew  to  act  as  Lien- 
tenant  of  the  Thames  frigate,  Capt.  W. 
Lukin.  He  passed  his  examination  An(« 
(>,  1 800 ;  and  was  promoted  by  the  Admi- 
ralty, into  the  Megera  fire-vessel,  oa  the 
1 2th  of  the  same  month.  Previons  to  the 
lieace  of  Amiens,  he  volaoteered  to 
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in  burning  the  enemy's  fleet  at  Bresti  a 
measure  proposed  by  Capt.  Brisbane. 

During  the  suspension  of  hostilities, 
Lieut.  M'Kerlie  served  in  the  Camilla  24, 
Capt.  Henry  Hill,  on  the  Newfoundland 
station ;  and  shortly  after  the  renewal  of 
the  war,  he  was  appointed,  through  the 
influence  of  Sir  Edw.  Pellew,  first  of  the 
Spartiate  74,  Capt.  Sir  F.  Laforcy,  which 
ship  accompanied  Nelson  to  the  West 
Indies  in  pursuit  of  the  combined  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain  ;  and  also  bore  a  share 
at  the  memorable  battle  of  Trafalgar.  In 
consequence  of  that  glorious  victory,  Lieut 
M'Kerlie  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
Commander,  Dec.  24,  1805.  About  this 
period  he  assisted  Mr.  T.  Telford,  civil 
engineer,  in  making  a  survey  by  order  of 
Government  of  the  line  of  communication 
between  the  north  of  England  and  of  Ire- 
land. 

In  1808,  Capt.  M'Kerlie  received  an 
appointment    to    the    Diligence,   one  of 
seven  sloops  ordered  to  be  fitted  out  (but 
afterwards  countermanded)  for  the  defence 
ot  Gibraltar.     He  was  immediately  after- 
wards appointed  to  the  Calliope,  a  new 
brig,  ot  20  guns,  fitting  at  Deptford.  for 
the  North  Sea  station.     In  that  vessel  he  * 
assisted  at  the  capture  of  Flushing,  and 
was  subsequently  entrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  a  division  of  gun-brigs,  &c.  at- 
tached to  the  Walcheren  expedition.     His 
meritoriDUs  conduct  in  the  Scheldt  induced 
Sir  Richard  J.  Strachan  to  give  him  the 
north  coast  of  Holland  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of   Heligoland  for  a  cruising  ground ; 
on  which  he  soon  captured  several  mer- 
chant vessels,  cliiefly  Danes  and  Swedes. 
The  Calliope  was  afterwards  attached  to 
the  in-shore  squadron  oflf  Flushing  ;  from 
whence    Captain    M*Kerlie   was   sent  by 
the  late  Sir  William  Young,    in  Maroi 
1813,  to  take  tlie  command  of  the  naval 
force  stationed  at  Heligoland,  where  he 
continued  until  the  arrival  of  Capt.  Arthur 
Farquhar,   with  a  large   additional  force 
under  his  orders,  in  Oct.  1813.     During 
the  seven  months  that  he  was  employed 
on    that    station,   as    senior  officer,  the 
Calliope    and    her   consorts  made  many 
prizes.     In  Oct.  1813  he  took  possession 
of  two  corvettes,  two  gun-brigs,  and  other 
shi])ping  at  Braak  in  the  Duchy  of  Olden- 
burg, and  having  escorted  them  to  Eng- 
land, on  his  arrival  he  found  himself  pro- 
moted to  post  rank,  by  commission  dated 
Dec.  4,  1813. 

On  the  4th  April,  1816,  Capt.  M*KerUe 
was  granted  a  pension  for  the  loss  of  his 
arm.  In  the  same  year,  when  his  early 
patron  Lord  Exmouth  was  preparing  to 
proceed  against  Algiers,  he  eagerly  sought 
to  accompany  him,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
his  application. 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXX. 


Of  late  years  this  gallant  officer  was 
known  as  the  first  captun  of  the  Vemony 
50,  on  the  Mediterranean  station,  in  1838 
and  two  following  years  ;  during  which 
service  the  Vernon  had  many  trials  with 
the  Barbara,  50,  to  ascertain  the  sailing 
qualities  of  the  two  ships,  which  occupied 
much  public  attention  at  the  time. 

He  accepted  the  retired  rank  of  Rear« 
Admiral  in  Oct.  1846. 

He  married  Harriet,  second  daughter  of 
Patrick  Stewart,  of  Cairnsmnre  and  Bar- 
ness,  esq.  by  whom  he  had  issue  one 
daughter. 


Wtlliam  Bolltno,  Esq.  M.P. 

Aug,  30.  At  Darcy  Lever,  near  Bolton, 
aged  64,  William  BolUng,  esq.  M.P.  for 
that  borough. 

Mr.  BolUng  had  served  in  four  Parlia- 
ments as  representative  for  Bolton,  his 
native  town.  He  was  returned  in  1832» 
at  the  first  election  after  the  pessiog  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  with  Colonel  Torrens. 
In  1835  Mr.  Bollmg  and  Mr.  Amsworth 
were  elected,  both  of  whom  were  re-elected 
in  1837.  At  the  general  election  of  1841 
Mr.  Ainsworth  and  Dr.  Bowring  were  re- 
turned, Mr.  Boiling  being  unsuccessftil. 
In  1847  Mr.  Boiling  and  Dr.  Bowriiig 
were  re-elected.  In  politics  the  deoeasea 
was  a  Conservative,  and  a  supporter  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  free -trade  measure.  Al- 
though not  possessed  of  striking  talents, 
he  was  distinguished  for  sound  sense  and 
practical  acumen.  He  was,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  brother,  Mr.  £.  Boiling,  a 
large  employer  in  the  borough  of  Bolton. 
He  was  highly  respected  by  his  work- 
people as  a  kind  and  generous  master, 
and  by  his  fellow- townsmen  as  a  liberal 
and  influential  supporter  of  the  charities 
and  the  trade  of  that  town.  He  was  seised 
with  a  severe  paralytic  stroke  about  a  week 
before  his  death. 


Captain  Polhill. 

S^pL  20.  At  Ramsgatc,  aged  50,  Fre- 
derick Polhill,  esq.  late  M.P.  for  Bedford, 
and  formerly  a  Captain  in  the  King's 
Dragoons  Guards. 

Captain  Polhill  was  descended  fh>m  an 
ancient  family  (the  genealogy  of  which 
has  been  published  in  length  in  Nichols's 
Topographer  and  Genealogist,  vol.  I. 
1846),  formerly  seated  in  the  counties  of 
Kent  and  Sussex.  His  grandfather,  Na- 
thaniel Polhill,  esq.  having  made  a  large 
fortune  as  a  tobacco  merchant,  became  a 
banker  in  London,  and  sometime  M.P. 
for  the  borough  of  Southwark,  and  pur- 
chased Howbury  Park,  which  was  inheri- 
ted by  his  son  and  grandson  of  the  same 
name,  and  afterwanU  devolved  in  1802  on 
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hifl  second  son  John  Polhill,  esq.  of  CaTen- 
dish  square,  Captain  in  15th  Dragoons, 
who  died  in  1828.  The  latter  gentleman, 
by  his  wife  Mary  daughter  of  John 
Bennett,  esq.  of  Walthamstow,  had  three 
sons  :  Thomas,  who  survived  his  father 
only  six  weeks ;  Charles,  who  died  un- 
married in  1813  ;  and  the  subject  of  the 
present  obituary. 

Captain  Polhill  retired  from  the  army 
on  succeeding  to  the  family  estates.  He 
first  contested  the  borough  of  Bedford  on 
the  memorable  struggle  of  1830,  when 
Parliamentary  Reform  was,  as  it  were,  put 
to  the  vote  of  the  country.  So  decided 
was  opinion  upon  this  important  subject 
at  Bedford,  that  Captain  Polhill  was  able 
to  contend  successfully  with  no  less  a  per- 
son than  the  present  Premier,  the  very 
author  of  the  Reform  Bill.*  The  poll 
lasted  ten  days  ;  914  electors  voted  ;  Mr. 
Whitbread  and  Lord  John  Russell  both 
voted  for  themselves  ;  but  Captain  Polhill 
defeated  the  latter  by  one  vote^  having  pol- 
led 491,  of  which  319  were  plumpers. 
Mr.  Whitbread's  number  was  515. 

After  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
Mr.  Whitbread  and  Captain  Polhill  were 
re-elected  witliout  a  contest.  In  1 832  Mr. 
Crawley  came  forward  on  the  liberal  in- 
terest, and  defeated  Capt.  Polhill,  by  three 
votes,  the  numbers  being, 

W.  II.  Whitbread,  esq.  .  599 
Samuel  C'rawley,  esq.  .  .  486 
Frederick  PolhiU,  e^q.       .     483 

In  Ih35  there  was  another  contest, 
which  restored  Capt.  Polhill  to  his  seat, 
but  threw  out  Mr.  Whitbread.  the  poll 
terminating  thus  : 

Captain  Polhill,  ....  490 
Samuel  Crawley,  esq.  .  .  40;^ 
W.  II.  Whitbread,  esq.    .     383 

In  IH37  a  second  Conservative  Caudi- 
dite  came  forward  in  the  ])erson  of  Mr. 
Stiir.rt,  ari<l  Mr.  ('rawley  was  thrown  out, 
by  the  following  results  : 

Capt.  Polhill  ....  467 
Henry  Stuart,  esq.  .  .  419 
Samuel  Crawley,  esq.  .     .     412 

In  l>:i4l  Mr.  Wliitbread  was  equally 
unsuccessful,  the  numbers  being  : 

Capt.  Polhill  ....  433 
Henry  Stuart,  esq.  .  .  .  4'21 
W.  H.  Wliitbrcad,  esq.     .     410 

But  at  tlie  last  election,  in  1847,  Captain 
Polliill  was  left  in  a  minority,  its  n^sult 
being  as  follows  : 


*  Lord  George  William  Russell,  (elder 
brother  of  I^rd  John.)  had  been  the  pre- 
vious member  for  Bedford  from  the  year 
18U'. 


Sir  Harrj  Vem&f,  Bart  .  455 
Henry  Stoart,  eaq. .  •  .  43S 
Frederick  Polhilli  esq.      .     892 

In  Parliament  Captain  PblhiU 
supporter  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  whom 
he  also  voted  for  the  alteration  of  tiie 
Com  Laws. 

He  was  for  some  time  lessee  of  Dmrj 
Lane  Theatre,  and  was  himself  the  antihor 
of  some  successful  dramatic  pieces. 

He  married  in  1824  Frances-MarnreCta, 
daughter  of  John  Deakin,  esq.  (otherwiae 
Dakeyne,)  of  Bagthorpe  Honse,  co.  NoCti, 
and  by  that  lady  he  had  Issue  three  aoni 
and  three  daughters,  of  whom  one  of  the 
former  and  two  of  the  latter  died  in  in- 
fancy. His  eldest  surviving  son,  Frederick* 
Charles,  was  born  in  1826. 


Major  Jambs  WEMTsa. 

Oct.  1.  At  Durham,  aged  62,  Mijor 
James  Wemyss,  High  Constahle  of  the 
county  of  Durham,  formerly  of  the  Seoti 
Greys. 

Major  Wemyss  was  noted  for  tlie  fane 
cool  courage  and  coUectedness  la  the  umj 
as  he  has  exhibited  in  this  departmenti 
As  senior  captain,  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  lead 
the  final  charge  of  the  Scots  Greys  at 
Waterloo,  the  result  of  which  was  the 
final  overthrow  of  the  power  of  Napoleon. 
During  the  conflict  Captain  Wemyss  had 
no  fewer  than  three  horses  shot  under 
him.  Though  severely  wounded  in  the 
arm,  he  bravely  led  his  followers  into  the 
midst  of  the  conflict,  and  so  greatly  signa- 
lized himself  that  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Major,  and  rewarded  with  a  pen« 
sion. 

Major  Wemyss  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Durham  rural  police  it 
its  first  establishment  in  that  countyi  nine 
years  ago,  and  during  the  whole  of  that 
period  has  given  the  utmost  satiafaetion 
to  all  cla.se8  by  his  mild  but  tteedy 
administration  of  the  important  poweia 
confided  to  him.  Under  his  manaaeoMBt 
the  force  has  become  highly  diseiplined, 
and  ranks  with  the  first  rural  police  Ibroea 
in  the  kingdom,  for  the  repression  and 
detection  of  crime,  and  their  general  good 
demeanour.  Under  the  trnng  cirenas- 
staoces  of  the  pitmen's  striae,  their  ac- 
tivity, courage,  zeal,  and  forbearance  wen 
all  equally  exhibited,  and  on  that  ooearion 
the  gallant  Major  was  indeAitigahle,  and 
rendered  important  services.  To  theae 
exertion rt  are  in  a  great  measure  to  he 
attributed  the  fact,  that  no  seriooa  dil* 
turtmnce  of  the  peace  took  place  aoMMg 
that  excited  and  inflammable  popolatioa. 

His  death  occuredin  nearly  the  same  wqr 
as  that  of  I^ord  George  Bentinek,  reoofded 

in  our  present  nuinher.    Whoa  wilkkv 
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in  a  plantation  two  miles  from  the  city,  he 
was  suddenly  seized  with  apoplexy,  and 
remained  for  some  hours  undiscovered. 
When  found  he  was  still  alive,  hut  wholly 
insensible.  On  a  post  morttm  examination, 
it  was  found  that  the  disease  arose  from 
the  pressure  on  the  brain  of  the  pia  maier, 
which  was  found  thickened  and  highly  in- 
flamed. 

In  private  life  Major  Wemyss  was  noted 
for  his  kindness  of  heart  and  urbanity, 
and  his  loss  is  greatly  felt.  He  has  left 
a  widow  and  family. 


Edward  Sampson,  Esa. 

Aug,  9.  At  his  seat,  Henbury,  near 
Bristol,  in  his  75th  year,  Edward  Sampson, 
esq.  a  magistrate  for  Gloucestershire. 

Mr.  Sampson  was  bom  Aug,  15,  1773, 
the  younger  son  of  Edward  Sampson,  esq. 
of  Henbury,  Sheriff  of  Gloucestershire  in 
1778,  by  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Nicholas 
Hicks,  esq.  alderman  of  Bristol.  He  was 
bred  to  the  legal  profession,  and  having 
practised  for  some  years  as  an  attorney, 
succeeded  to  Henbury  on  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother  John  Sampson,  esq.  unmar- 
ried, in  1830,  and  served  the  office  of  High 
Sheriff  of  the  county  in  1838.  During 
his  long  life  he  had  the  happiness  of  pos- 
sessing the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  classes. 
The  aged,  in  their  poverty,  found  him 
always  ready  to  relieve  their  wants.  The 
young  loved  him  as  their  adviser  and 
friend.  A  sound  churchman,  a  just  but 
merciful  magistrate,  an  unflinching  con- 
servative, he  used  all  his  energy  to  uphold 
the  institutions  which,  under  God,  have 
rendered  his  country  the  first  in  the  world. 
His  chanties  were  extensive,  and  judi- 
ciously bestowed.  Those  excellent  insti- 
tutions, the  Clergy  and  Gloucestershire 
Societies,  had  the  advantage  not  only  of 
his  pecuniary  but  his  personal  support. 
For  upwards  of  forty  years  he  had  never 
failed  (until  1847,  when  he  was  unable  to 
attend  from  ill-health)  to  be  present  at  their 
anniversaries  held  in  Bristol. 

Mr.  Sampson  married,  Nov.  24,  1807, 
Joanna,  youngest  daughter  of  George 
Daubeny,  esq.  alderman  of  Bristol,  and 
has  left  issue  an  only  son  Edward  Samp- 
son, esq.  born  in  1810,  who  is  M.A.  of 
Balliol  college,  Oxford,  and  a  magistrate 
for  Gloucestershire.  A  daughter  died  in 
1824,  in  her  1 6th  year. 

Mr.  Francois  Cramer. 

July  25.  At  his  residence  in  West- 
bourne  Grove,  aged  76,  Mr.  Francois 
Cramer. 

This  accomplished  musician  was  the 
second  son  of  William  Cramer,  formerly 
leader  of  the  Opera  band,  and  brother  to 
the  celebrated  pianist  John  Cramer,  who 


is  still  living.  Franqois  was  born  at 
Schwetzingen,  near  Mannheim,  in  1772. 
He  was  early  instructed  by  an  able  master 
in  the  art  of  playing  the  violin.  At  the 
age  of  seven  he  left  bis  native  country  to 
join  his  father  and  brother,  who  had  settled 
in  England.  On  his  arrival  in  London,  it 
was  his  father^s  anxious  wish,  by  giving 
him  good  masters,  to  follow  up  what  he 
had  already  so  well  begun;  but  the  change 
of  climate  operating  on  his  naturally 
delicate  constitution,  it  was  recommended 
by  a  very  eminent  physician.  Sir  Richard 
Jebb,  that  he  should  entirely  discontinue 
the  study  of  the  violin,  advice  which  was 
strictly  adhered  to  by  his  father.  A  lapse 
of  seven  years  having  made  great  improve- 
ment in  his  health,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  his 
brother  John  suggested  that  he  should 
take  up  the  violin  again,  and  he  then 
earnestly  applied  himself  to  master  all  its 
difficulties.  At  seventeen  he  was  placed 
in  the  opera  band,  of  which  his  father  was 
then  leader.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years 
he  rose  in  the  ranks  of  the  orchestra,  and 
became  second  violin  to  his  father  at  the 
principal  concerts  and  festivals.  In  the 
autumn  of  1799  he  lost  his  father  (see 
the  Grentleman's  Magazine  for  that  year,  p. 
906,)  and  in  the  ensuing  season  succeeded 
him  at  the  Ancient  Concerts  as  leader, 
which  post  he  held  until  his  retirement  in- 
1844.  For  many  years  he  was  alternate 
leader  of  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  with 
Loder,  T.  Cooke,  Weichsel,  &c.  Francois 
Cramer  for  upwards  of  forty  years  was  the 
leader  at  the  great  provincial  festivals. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Musicians,  and  was  much  res- 
pected in  the  profession,  as  a  kind-hearted, 
generous  man.  He  has  left  a  widow  and 
large  family  of  children  to  deplore  his  loss. 
His  son  William  is  one  of  the  first  violins 
in  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  band. 


Mr.  T.  H.  Sealy. 

Juli/  9.  Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Sealy,  one 
of  those  many  labourers  in  the  field  of 
literature  whose  personal  distinctions  bear 
no  just  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their 
labour,  because  they  work  under  cover  of 
the  anonymous  as  contributors  to  periodi- 
cal publications. 

Mr.  Sealy  is  best  known  by  his  **  Por- 
celain Tower,"  published  in  1842.  He 
was  the  author,  besides,  of  a  volume  of 
poetry,  entitled,  "  The  Little  Old  Man  in 
the  Wood."  For  many  years,  up  till 
1843,  Mr.  Sealy  was  the  editor  of  the 
Western  Archseological  Magazine,  pub- 
lished in  Bristol :  and  from  that  time  till 
1847  he  was  the  proprietor  and  editor,  in 
the  same  city,  of  a  weekly  newspaper 
called  the  Great  Western  Advertiser,  and 
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1   MLscellmy, 
Ub  but  Ulei.     Keayj 
DD  with  the  piper,  and 


Though  these  had  been  for  lome  time  put 
declining,  the  consummalion  was  rapid  st 
thelait.  After  a  life  expended,  with  all 
bia    means    mental  and  material,  in   the 

died,  leaTing  three  alrcid;  motherleis 
rhildren,  wholty  deitttnle,  we  fear.  Mr. 
Sealf  waa  a  conlribotor  to  inan^  other 
publicationslhan  (hose  already  mentioned; 
and  BDiong  hia  numerous  papers  were  Eome 
esteemed  tranilationa  from  aeveral  of  Ibe 
Italian  poeta.— ^(Awneuni. 


Mh.  Joseph  F.  Elms. 

Mag  28.  At  Riehmood.  Surrey,  in  hia 
esth  year,  Mr.  Joseph  V.  EUia. 

Tbirtj  years  since  he  arriied  in  London, 
from  Ireland,  huojant  with  hope  and  full 
of  promise  of  future  distinction  as  a  painter 
of  marine  aubjecta.  Hia  first  essays  were 
eihibited  at  the  Brilish  Institntion,  where 
one  of  his  pictures  was  sold  for  601. ;  but 
from  (his  moment  he  never  found  a  patron. 
A  party  with  whor 


Mr.  Ellii  wu,  in  bii  habita,  frocal 
onaaaumin;,  with  ■   higUj-^ftod  m 
well  itored  with  atiecdote  and 
sonifying  the  TCr;  cream   of 
good  hnmonr  and  good  natare.      Hb  bert 
pictorei  ire  few  in  nnmber,  painted  wM 
a  powerful  impaato,  and  not  lemi 
the  imilatioQ  of  any  former  mutor. 
are  the  frnita  of  hia  own  itodjr  of 
objects,  without  refecenca  to  anjr 
tionality. — Arl  Vntrnt  Jmtrnal. 


CODKT  Latodk. 

Lieutenant- General  Conat  Thoodon 

Latnnr,  who  has  been  recentlj  nmrderad 


ial  Master- General  of  the  Ordnuce  a>d 

■resident  of  the  Council  of  War,  Cout 
Maximilian  Bullet  de  Latonr,  who  died  la 
am  be  WB>  intimate  arter.  IBOG,  who  was  onner  of  the  ptopeftf 
oulofsBTerallsrgeworks,  called  the  connty  of  Latonr,  dtuted  in 
Wit  performances  ;  and,  the  proiince  of  Lniembnix.  Thii  jp 
ly,  if  chance  stnda  any  of  party  was  erected  into  a  fii  ' 
thpy  etill  realise     1719,   bat   the  fiimilTmai 


ircBtania 


30i.  or  ifll.  each,  .\f1er  this  misfortune, 
a  succession  of  reverses  and  disappoint- 
ments rendered  him  totally  dependant 
Upon  a  elass  of  picture-dealers  |>os>csaing 
neither  liberality  nor  overniucli  scruple 
of  conscience.  For  these  individuals  he 
worked  laboriously  in  endless  repetitions 
of  views  iu  Venice,  doiens  of  which  have 
been  pnid  for  in  sums  that  noiild  have 
gladdened  the  heart  of  the  bireling  artist, 
if  he  had  been  permitted  a  little  of  the 
sunshine  of  patronage.  These  views  in 
Venice  hate  graced  the  catalogues  uf  auc- 
tioneers in  Tell  Mall,  Bond  Street,  and 
',  under  the  designati 


stm^red  during  the  rrtneh  RvralDtiaB, 
and  the  property  itself  baa  pawad  lain 
other  hands.  Educated  at  the  Imperial 
Engineers'  School,  Theodore  da  LatOW 
there  received  all  that  inatnietian,  aad 
acquired  that  solid  knowledge,  whidi  wii 
matured  in  after  yeara,  and  which,  at  bii 
first  commencing  hia  militaiT  career, 
caused  him  to  be  appointed  on  the  Qaar> 
termaster's-Generu's  staff,  in  wbidi  dntiea 
he  was  enabled  to  render  laluable  HrTioe. 
During  the   period    that   the  Anitiian 


lelti.     For 


letli 


ligns,  Latour  remained  eonstantly 
:  serrice,  and  by  bis  leal,  oerit, 

e  lusi  seran  years  he  resided  and  countge,  obtained  r^id  [uqinoticin,  as 
B^nt  who  dabbled  in  pic-  that,  ut  the  commencement  of  tba  war  of 
he  found  repose  in  an  ob-  liberation,  be  had  aiitady  obtBined  the 
ilated  bed.chamhrr,  living  rank  of  Colonel.  In  Jan.  IhK,  be  wM 
fkly  pittance,  and  labouring  appointed  chief  of  the  staff  to  the  Stharaj 
corps  of  the  Confederation,  thtni  under 
tlic  command  of  the  Crown  Pribee,  now 
King  of  Wurtembnrg.  The  able  ilinind 
tion*  adopted  by  Colonel  I^toor  at  tka 
honoarable  and  sanguinarj  afliln  ef 
Epinay,  Brienne,  Seol,  Muiiivri-Jii,  nnd 
La  Ferre  were  publicly  iii^knoHledL;fd  at 
the  time,  and  obtained  Jur  him  iKi^  re. 
peated  thanks  of  the  Prince  commanding 


?s  of  Can 


1  from  good  originals,  brought  from 
London  for  (he  purgiosc.  After  heinj 
duly  dried  and  doctored,  they  were  seni 
for  thcadmiration  of  nnlnstructed  cognos- 
centi, and  for  those  unlearned  in  the  ea- 
pabirity  of  weighing  the  eicellence  of 


e  of  former  days,  execated  nnder  the     General  and  man;  (M 
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were  amongst  his  recompenses  and  ho- 
nourable testimonies. 

During  the  long  peace  that  succeeded 
the  campaigns  of  1813,  1814,  and  1815, 
Count  Latour  was  continually  called  upon 
to  take  part  in  most  important  delibera- 
tions,  wherein  he  showed  his  aptitude  for 
administration,  and  by  his  cool  and  clear 
judgment  was  enabled  to  render  great 
services  to  the  Austrian  Government. 
During  many  years  he  filled  the  office  of 
Commissioner  and  President  of  the  Mili- 
tary Board  of  the  Germanic  Confederation 
with  great  credit  to  himself  and  advantage 
to  that  body.  At  a  later  period  he  was 
appointed  substitute  for  the  General  Di- 
rector of  the  Engineer  department  (the 
Archduke  John,  at  present  Administrator- 
General  at  Frankfort),  or,  in  other  words. 
Chief  of  the  Engineer  Corps  and  Inspector- 
General  of  Fortifications.  The  plans  for 
the  fortifications  of  Rastadt,  &c.,  were 
matured  and  principally  carried  into  ef- 
fect under  his  superintendence. 

Upon  the  abolition  of  the  Aulic  Council 
of  War  at  Vienna,  Latour  was  appointed 
Minister  of  War  and  Chief  of  the  War 
Department  by  the  present  Emperor.  In 
this  most  difficult  and  perilous  position  he 
was  enabled,  by  patience,  firmness,  and 
long  experience,  to  temper  the  storm  by 
which  he  was  surrounded,  and  to  accom- 
plish what  many  considered  to  be  imprac- 
ticable. His  combinations  with  Radetzky 
led  to  the  fortunate  issue  of  the  late  cam- 
paigns in  Lombardy,  for  he  united  to  the 
talent  of  conception  that  of  carrying  into 
effect,  and  with  this  a  wonderful  faculty 
of  economizing  and  producing  resources. 
A  man  less  gifted  witli  courage,  indefati- 
gable zeal,  constancy  under  difficulties, 
and  readiness  for  extracting  great  results 
from  small  means,  would  have  yielded  to 
the  pressure  of  events  and  the  embarrass- 
ments by  which  he  was  surrounded.  Up- 
right, unflinching,  and  devoted,  he  stood 
up  to  encounter,  and  for  a  long  time  mas- 
tered, the  tempest.  He  could  have  retired 
a  hundred  times  from  an  office  which  he 
never  coveted,  but  was  withheld  from  so 
doing  by  his  devotion  to  the  Emperor,  by 
his  disinterestedness,  and  by  that  gener- 
ous, rational  patriotism  which  caused  him 
to  stand  to  his  post  till  a  foul  and  bl  ody 
death  terminated  his  long  and  honourable 
career. 

A  short  time  before  the  abominable  ca- 
tastrophe whicli  took  place  on  the  bridge 
of  Pesth,  Count  Laraberg.  the  miserable 
victim  of  Hungarian  atrocity,  waited  on 
his  friend  and  subsequent  fellow-martyr. 
Then  it  was  that  Latour  gave  Lamberg  his 
instructions,  with  these  prophetic  words  : 
— '*  Go  and  prosper,  with  the  aid  of  Di- 
yiae  ProTideoce,  for  the  welfare  and  the 


peace  of  Austria  and  of  Hungary.  We  may 
not  meet  again.  We  stand  both  upon  the 
same  perilous  eminence.  Both  are  moved 
by  the  same  sentiments  of  attachment  to 
our  fatherland.  Both  have  only  at  heart 
the  general  good.  But  we  will  meet  the 
combat  with  courage,  and  accomplish  the 
duties  confided  to  us  with  honour,  and 
without  flinching,  albeit  death  be  our  re- 
ward." 

Count  Theodore  Latour  has  left  a 
widow,  daughter  of  Count  Border,  and  a 
daughter,  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  ac- 
complishments, married  to  General  Count 
Draskowich,  and  a  son,  an  officer  of  pro- 
mise, and  captain  in  a  regiment  of  infan- 
try, and  who  served  as  aide-de-camp  to 
Radetzky  during  the  recent  campaigns. 

Lieut.  George  A.  F.  Ruxton. 

Aug,  30.  At  St.  Louis,  in  his  37th  year, 
Lieut.  George  Augustus  Frederick  Rux- 
ton, esq.  late  of  the  89th  regiment. 

He  was  the  third  son  of  the  late  John 
Ruxton,  esq.  of  Broad  Oak,  Brenchley, 
Kent. 

When  serving  with  the  89th  raiment  in 
Canada  Lieut.  Ruxton  imbibed  a  thirst  for 
adventure  ;  for  which  he  was  both  men- 
tally and  physically  peculiarly  fitted.  To 
Africa  he  first  turned  his  attention,  in  the 
hope  of  adding  to  oiu:  geographical  known. 
ledge  some  of  its  unexplored  and  hitherto 
inaccessible  lands.  He  had  formed  the 
daring  project  of  traversing  Africa  in  the 
parallel  of  its  southern  tropic — from  Wal- 
wich  Bay  eastward :  but  the  tracing  of 
some  fifty  miles  of  coast  was  all  that  he 
was  able  to  accomplish.  Owing  to  the 
jealousy  of  the  traders  and  missionaries 
established  on  the  coast,  he  could  not 
get  from  the  natives  that  assistance 
which  was  essential  for  this  great  under- 
taking. He  had  time,  however,  to  im- 
prove our  maps,  by  expunging  from  them 
the  Fish  River  running  into  Angra  Pe- 
quena  and  those  smaller  streams  described 
as  falling  into  the  sea  between  the  Gariep 
and  Walwich  Bay.  Before  leaving  Africa 
Mr.  Ruxton  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  Bushmen  ;  and  contributed  a  paper  on 
this  interesting  race  to  the  Ethnological 
Society.  Mr.  Ruxton  became  afterwards 
a  personal  observer  of  the  recent  struggle 
between  the  Americans  and  the  Mexicans, 
and  has  placed  his  stirring  picture  of  its 
events  on  record  in  the  columns  of  Eraser's 
Magazine.  From  this  scene  of  warfare  he 
made  that  exploration  which  resulted  in 
his  contributing  to  the  Home  and  Colo- 
nial Library  his  "  Adventures  in  Mexico 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;'*  to  Black- 
wood the  series  entitled  "  Life  in  the  Far 
West;"  and  to  the  Ethnological  Society 
a  paper  <<  On  the  Migration  of  the  Ancient 
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Mexicans,  and  their  Analogy  to  the  exist- 
ing Indian  Tribes  of  Northern  Mexico." 
Mr.  Ruxton  was  the  author  also  of  a  pam- 
phlet "  On  the  Oregon  Question ;"  wherein 
he  took  **  a  glance  at  the  respective  claims 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to 
the  territory  in  dispute/'  with  his  usual 
acuteness. — Athendeum. 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

April ...  At  Hicks*s  Bay,  East  Cape, 
New  Zealand,  the  Rev.  Charlet  L,  Reay, 
formerly  of  Liverpool. 

Aug,  5.  Aged  52,  the  Rev.  Jame§ 
Leigh,  of  Belmont,  Cheshire.  He  was  of 
Trinity  college,  Cambriage,  B.A.  1818, 
M.A.  1831. 

Aug.  8.  Aged  39,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Hawkins y  M.A.  of  Spaw  Park,  Ocho 
Rios,  Jamaica,  formerly  Fellow  of  Pem- 
broke college,  Oxford. 

Aug,  13.  At  Guildford,  aged  85,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Oxenham^  formerly  of  Wel- 
wyn,  Herts. 

Aug,  21.  At  Harbury,  Warwickshire, 
in  his  90th  year,  the  Rev.  John  Morgan^ 
M.A.  Vicar  of  Tenbury,  to  which  he  was 
presented  in  1845. 

Aug,  24.  At  Culham,  Oxfordshire, 
aged  76,  the  Rev.  Robert  Wintle^  a  Pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul's,  Rector  of  Comptou 
Beauchamp,  Berks,  and  Vicar  of  Culham. 
He  was  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  M.A. 
1797,  B.D.  1805;  was  collated  to  the 
vicarage  of  Culham  in  1 797  by  the  then 
Bishop  of  Oxford  ;  and  was  presented  to 
the  rectory  of  Compton  Beauchamp  in 
1813  by  Mrs.  A.  Wright. 

Aug.  29.  Aged  74,  the  Rev.  R,  Hughee, 
M.A.  Curate  of  Llanidan-with-Landaniel 
Vab  and  Llanedwen,  Anglesey. 

Lately,  The  Rev.  /.  Wilson,  Perpetual 
Curate  of  Grinsdale,  Cumberland,  to  which 
he  was  presented  in  1829  by  Mrs.  Dacre. 

Sept,  6.  At  Rugby,  a^ed  81,  the  Rev. 
William  Birch,  Rector  of  Glenfleld,  Lei- 
cestershire.  He  was  of  Corpus  Christi 
college,  Oxford,  M.A.  1 792,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  Glenfield  in  1846. 

At  Thwaites  in  Millom,  Cumberland, 
aeed  39,  the  Rev.  James  Willis  Sanders, 
M.A.  Incumbent  of  that  chapelry.  He 
was  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  and 
was  in  1842  appointed  Chaplain  to  the 
London  Hospital. 

At  Bamham  Broome,  Norfolk,  aged  34, 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Alfred  Wodehouse, 
B.A.  Rector  of  that  parish,  with  Bickston 
and  Kimberley.  He  was  the  sixth  and 
youngest  son  of  John  second  Lord  Wode- 
house, by  Laura,  only  daughter  and  heir 
of  John  Norris,  esq.  of  Wilton  Park, 
Norfolk ,  and  granddaughter  of  the  Hon. 
and  Very  Rct.  Edward  Townshend,  Dean 


of  Norwich.  He  was  preaented  to  both 
his  livings  by  his  own  £amUj.  He  married 
in  1840  Emily -Hamilla,  daughter  of 
Reginald  George  Macdonald,  eaq.  and 
niece  to  the  Earl  of  Monnt-Edgcambev 
and  has  left  issue  three  sona  and  three 
daughters. 

Sept,  9.  At  Holt,  aged  75,  the  Rer. 
Josiah  Webb  Flavell,  Rector  of  Stody  with 
Hunworth,  Norfolk,  and  an  acting  magfa- 
trate  for  that  county.  He  waa  of  Chriat'a 
college,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1795  aa  16th 
Senior  Optime,  M.A.  1798 ;  and  waa  pre* 
sented  to  Stody  in  1801  by  Lord  Snf- 
iield. 

Sept,  10.  At  HarthiU,  Yorkahire,  in 
his  80th  year,  the  Rev.  Jonatham  Alder^ 
son,  M.A.  Rector  of  that  parish.  He  waa 
of  Pembroke  college,  Cambridge,  B.A* 
1792,  M.A.  1795  ;  and  was  presented  to 
his  living  in  1812  by  the  Dnke  of  Leeda. 

Sept.  11.  At  Bristol,  in  bit  35th  year, 
the  Rev.  James  Cowles  Priekardf  late 
Vicar  of  Mitcham,  Surrer.  He  waa  tbt 
eldest  son  of  Dr.  Pricharu,  Commiaaioner 
of  Lunacy.  He  was  a  member  of  Oriel 
college,  Oxford. 

Sept,  12.  Aged  48,  the  Rer.  Arikmr 
TYollope,  M.A.  for  twenty-one  yeara 
Curate  of  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Bfarr- 
le-Bow,  St.|Pancras,  Soper-lane,  and  AlU 
hallows,  Honey-lane,  London.  He  waa  a 
son  of  Dr.  Trollope,  formerly  head  maatar 
of  Christ^s  Hospital,  and  a  member  of 
Pembroke  college,  Cambridge,  M.A.  1822. 
He  was  an  upright,  conscientiona,  and 
hardworking  man ;  and  not  only  one  of 
the  most  exemplary  but  also  one  of  tta 
most  learned  clergymen  in  the  metropoiia. 
He  was  too  modest,  manly,  and  inde- 
pendent, to  seek  preferment,  although  the 
proceeds  of  his  curacy  and  lectnreahip,  all 
he  ever  had  in  the  Chnrch, amonnteoonly 
to  140/.  a  year ;  and  his  merita  foond  ao 
unsolicited  patronage. 

At  Babbicombe,  near  Torqvay,  aged 
45,  the  Rev.  William  Pa/toi,  M.A.  1^ 
Rector  of  Little  Gidding,  Hantinadoo* 
shire,  to  which  he  waa  preaentcd  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor  in  \fyl.  He  wm 
the  author  of  '*A  Vindication  of  tba 
Church  of  England  from  the  charge  of 
Unsound  Doctrine  and  Ineifioient  Diael* 
pline  brought  against  her  in  a  Letter 
from  a  Clergyman  of  his  Commnnion  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  1835." 

Sevt,  14.  At  Merry  Bent  Honae,  Ribh- 
mono,  Yorkshire,  aged  80,  the  Rev.  JiK 
s^h  Jones,  late  of  Sandhutton. 

Sept,  17.  At  Bath,  aged  64,  the  Bar. 
jHUhtmy  William  Byre,  Vicar  of  Horn- 
sea with  Riston,  Yorkshire*  Ha  wat  tha 
son  of  the  Rev.  Anthony  Foantayna  Byiai 
of  Bamborough,  Canon  of  Yoffc,  bf  Ua 
second  wife  Honor,  danghter  of  tha  liar* 


Cl&rgif  Daeeatad, 
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GodfreT  Woolley,  Rector  of  Wimuworth 
uid  Thumicoe.  He  wiB  of  Emaouel  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  B.A.  1806,  and  wag 
presented  lo  Horosea  in  1B31  bTthe  Lard 
ChanceUor. 

At    Cheltenham,    the    Rev.    Maurier 
Jamn,  B.D.  Rector  of  Pembridge,  Hi 


Corpi 


<ricange  of  SUpwlth  la   1819   by  Lord 

Cliuncellor  Eldoti. 

Srpt.  2G.  At  Buckfait  Abbey,  Devon- 
shire, the  RcT.  John  Draine,  M.A.  eldest 
son  of  tbe  Ute  John  Smith  Brume,  esq.  ot 
Her  Mfljealj's  Navy  Office,  Somerset 
House.  He  Hsa  of  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
ire.  He  was  formerly  FeUo»  ot  bridge,  B.A.  1B27,  M.A.  1832. 
i  Chritti  college,  Oiford  (  wberehe  Sepl.  28.     Aged  S4,  the  Uet.  ArlAur- 

""'  "  "  '"'"  "'  Edicard  Haicmaa,  Caaon  of  Salisbury, 
Rector  of  Burstow,  Surrey,  and  Vicar  of 
Sbiplake,  Oifordahire.  He  waa  of  Queen's 
college,  CambridgeBhire,  B.A.  as  5th  Ju- 
Tiior  Optima  ITBG,  M.A.  1789;  <•  as  pre- 
sented to  the  vicarage  of  Shiplalie  in  1799 
bj  tbe  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Windsor  i  to 
the  rectory  of  Borstow  in  1800  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  i  and  was  collated  lo  the 
the   cathedral 


1B13,  andh« 
waa  presented  to  bis  living  by  that  society 
Id  18$9. 

Stpt.  IT.  At  Brighton,  aged  68,  the 
R«v.  William  SfrgUon,  late  of  Cackfield 
Park,  Sussex.  Tbe  recent  death  of  hla 
wife  hag  been  recorded  in  p.  218. 

At    SkeDshill,   Monmouth,   the    Rev. 
T^omuiVira,  M.A.  Rector  of  LlacroChall, 
Herefordshi 
in  1826. 

Stpt.  20.  Aged  62,  the  Rev.  Joh» 
CIttston,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Stratford-oo- 
Avon,  and  Rwtor  of  Weston-on-Avon. 
He  vas  of  Pembroke  college,  Oxford  ; 
and  io  1821  became  minister  of  Redditch 
in  the  parish  of  Tardebigg,  where  be  con- 
tioued  until  tbe  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 


adham,  Norfolit,  aged  67,  tbo 
Rev.  Daniel  Jona,  Vicar  of  that  pUce. 
He  naa  of  Emmonael  college,  Cambridge, 
B.D.  1S26,  and  was  collated  to  Wymond- 


n  hia  30th 


Davenport  in  1S41  rendered  racant  the  jin,  Vxt.  Oeorge  Smeine  Bvrentbonnigk, 
rectory  of  Weston-on-Avon,  and  tbe  vicar-  late  Second  Master  of  Crewkems  grammar 
age  of  Stratford,  the  former  being  In  the  ichool,  and  Curate  of  Miiterton,  Somsr- 
gift  of  his  college  and  the  latter  of  the  Earl  set.  He  was  of  Pembroke  college,  Cam- 
snd  Countess  Amherst.  Hewai  presented  bridge,  B.A.  1841,  M.A.  1844. 
to  both  ;  and  on  his  leaving  Redditch,  a  Srpl.  29.  Aged  2G,  the  Rev.  SMtr 
public  sabscription  was  made,  which  fnuiam  Healt,  M.A.  of  Chriat  church, 
amounted  to  more  than  1001.,  and  with  Oxford,  Classical  Professor  in  the  Mill- 
which  a  tea-service  and  other  articles  were      tary  college,  Sandhurst, 

The  Rev.  Aic/n-ej,  Charhw  FHct,  Vicar 
ofCbeslerlon,  Oifordshire.  He  was  for- 
merly of  New  college,  Oxford,  M.A.  IBIS  ; 
and  was  presented  to  his  living  by  that 
society  in  1826. 

Oct.  G.  At  the  College,  Armagh,  aged 
84,  the  Rev.  Grarge  Millir,  D.D.  Rector 
of  Durryvatlen,  in  the  diocese  of  Clogher, 
and  Vicar  Gerieral  of  Armagh  ;  formerly 
Fellow  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin. 

Oct.  7.     At  the  Hill,  Stroud,  aged  70, 

Guardian     the  Rev.  Senuel  Briicalt,  B-D.  Rector  of 

if  the  respect  and  esteem     South  Kelsey,  Lecturer  of  Rodborough, 


purchased,  one  of  them  bearing  the  fol- 
lowing inscription:  "Presented  by  the 
Vicar  of  tbe  Parish  of  Tardebigg.  and  tbe 
Inhabitants  of  the  Chapelry  of  Redditch, 
lo  the  Rev.  John  Clayton,  M.A.  on  his 
relinquishing  the  pastoral  office  of  Minis- 
ter of  that  place,  after  a  fnithful  discharge 
of  its  important  duties,  extending  over  a 
period  of  twenty-one  years,  in  testimony 
of  llictr  Bifectionate  regard  for  him  as  a 
Clergyman,  of  the  high  sense  they 


ofl 


hey  feel  forlii 
jour,  and  a  Friend.     A.D.  1842.  ■ 

At  Clinon,  near  Bristol,  aged  72, 
Rev.  F.  /.-  Gorp,  late  of  Torquay,  an 
s  Rector  of  Steivanstown 


Tyro 


.  aged  77,  tl 
Lffnre,  Assistant  Chapli 
Embassy. 

Hept.  24,     At  Selby,  aged  CS,  tb. 

WiiUam  Parker,  Vicar  of  Skipwith, 

e,  and  Chaplain  to  Earl  Howe  ; 


pnty  Lieutenarit  for 


Neigh-     and  Chaplain  to  the  Ordnance. 

formerly  Fellow  of  Brasenose  college,  Ox- 
ford. M.A.   1804  i  and  was  presented  lo 

SDO  lor      South  Kelsey  in  18SS. 

svt,  CO.         At  Millichope  Park,  aged  57,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Norgratie  Ptmberlon,  M.A.  Ho- 

George     norary   Canon    of    Hereford,   Rector  of 

British     Church  Stretton,   Shropshire,  and  Rural 
Dean  of  Wenlock.     He  was  presented  to 

le  Rev.      his  living  in  1818  by  R.  Pemberton,  esq. 

.York-  Oe(.8.  At  Leamington  Prior's,  aged  66, 

the  Rev.  John  JoAnaon,  Rector  of  Out- 


Yorkshire,  and  a  magistrate  fo 

■nd  West  Ridings  and  for  the  county  of 

LucMter.      He  wu    presented   to   the 


t  Riding  of     H'eli.Norfolk.andofCainby.LincolnsUre. 


of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
B.A.  1803,  M.A.  1806;  was  presented  to 
Cainby  in  1895  by  Sir  C.  Monck,  Bwt. 
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and  collated  to  Ootwell  in  1838  bj  the 
late  Bishop  of  Ely. 

Oct.  9.  At  Boulogpie-sur-Mer,  aged 
30,  the  Rev.  Philip  Letmard  Drake,  M.A. 
late  Demy  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford. 

Oct.  11.  At  Ross,  Herefordshire,  the 
Rev.  John  Isaac  Brasitr,  Rector  of  Whit- 
more,  Staffordshire,  and  Cleobary,  Shrop- 
shire. He  was  of  Trinity  hall,  Cambridge, 
LL.B.  1806  ;  was  instituted  to  the  rectory 
of  Whitmore  in  1817,  and  to  that  of 
North  Cleobury,  which  was  in  the  patronage 
of  his  own  family,  in  1819. 

Oct.  12.  At  Bolton  by  Bowland,  York- 
shire,  aged  Gl ,  the  Rev.  Ambrose  Dawson , 
B.D.  Senior  Fellow  of  Brazenose  college, 
Oxford  (M.A.  1811),  Incumbent  of  Fos- 
side,  and  Rural  Dean  of  Craven. 


DEATHS. 

LONDON  AND  1X8  VICINITY. 

Aug.  26.  Aged  27,  Mr.  William  Everett 
Protheroe,  surgeon.  He  shot  himself  in 
a  cab  in  Gower-street. 

Sept.  5.  In  the  Acacia-road,  St.  John's 
Wood,  aged  35,  Captain  W.  G.  Griffiths. 
He  died  in  four  hours,  from  an  attack 
of  disease  of  the  heart.  He  was  a  fine- 
looking  man,  six  feet  four  inches  in 
height. 

Sept,  7.  At  the  residence  of  his  father, 
Woburn-pl.  aged  30,  Lewis  Levy,  esq.  so- 
licitor, of  Aldermanbury  and  Tavistock-sq. 

At  Clapham  common,  aged  22,  Fre- 
derick. Tebbitt,  esq. 

Sept.  9.  At  Notting-hill,  aged  54, 
Walter  Bickerton,  esq.  of  Pall  Mall  East. 

At  Kingsland,  aged  67 >  Miss  Charlotte 
Chabot. 

Sept.  10.  Thomas  Pritchard,  late  of  the 
firm  of  Cartwright  and  Pritchard.  Cban- 
cery-Iane,  and  son  of  the  Rev.  George 
Pritchard,  of  London. 

Sept.  11.  At  Park  Village  East,  Re- 
gent's  Park,  Rice  George  Fellowe,  esq. 

At  Brook  Green,  Hammersmith,  aged 
80,  William  Cox,  esq.  formerly  of  the 
Coldstream  Guards,  son  of  the  late  Gen. 
Thomas  Cox,  of  the  same  corps. 

Miss  Lucipia  Hanly,  late  of  Cambridge- 
ten*.  Hyde  Park,  youngest  and  last  sur- 
viving dan.  of  the  late  Earl  of  Bellamont. 

In  Howland-st.  Fitzroy-sq.  aged  80, 
George  Gowing,  esq. 

Sept.  12.  Aged  67,  Frances,  widow  of 
John  Bayford,  esq.  of  Doctors*  Commons. 

In  Regent's  Park-terr.  the  wife  of  James 
Richardson,  esq. 

At  South  Lambeth,  aged  27,  Alfred 
Bedford,  esq. 

Sept.  13.  At  Clapham,  aged  76,  Joseph 
Adams,  esq.  of  Swanage,  Donet,  and  for- 
13 


merly  in  the  lenrioe  of  the  Hon.  BMt 

India  Company. 

At  Greenwich,  aged  86,  iMbdU,  nllBt 
of  Capt.  George  Mackenzie. 

In  Bmnswick-sq.  a^ed  84,  Gteoi^  He- 
thorOy  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Groeveiior-pL  Goi- 
berwell,  aged  53,  John  White,  esq.  of 
Barge-yard  Chambers,  Backlersbury. 

Sept.  14.  In  NeUon-sq.  aged  74,  Char- 
lotte, relict  of  John  D.  P.  French,  ILD. 

In  the  prime  of  life,  George  Suinden, 
esq.  son  of  the  Ute  Capt.  A.  Sanndsn. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Oxford  nnivenity, 
and  formerly  of  Winchester  school. 

Sept.  15.  In  Newington-pl.  aged  64, 
Mrs.  Clntton,  widow  of  Owen  Glutton,  eii|. 

Sept.  16.  At  BUckheath,  Chriatophflr 
Dowson,  Jan.  esq. 

Sept.  18.  At  his  residence,  Connangfat- 
sq.  John  Adams,  jnn.  esq.  barriater-at- 
law,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Seijeant  Adams. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  die  Middle 
Temple,  Jan.  95,  1839. 

Sept.  19.  At  HoUoway,  aged  53,  Miss 
Matilda  Hollyer. 

At  Camber  well,  aged  94,  Sarah,  relict 
of  Thomas  Coleman,  gent. 

In  Gower.st.  aged  36,  William  Heniy 
Tiplady,  esq. 

Sept.  20.  In  Rye-lane,  Feckham,  aged 
81,  Joseph  Tnrnley,  esq.    . 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  T.  W.  Wansbnmi^, 
M.D.  of  Chelsea. 

Sept.  21.  At  the  house  of  Mias  Addi- 
son,  Doughty-st.  aged  14,  Thomas- Henir, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Alexander  Hlamu- 
ton,  esq.  Mnuchline  Castle,  Ayrshire. 

In  Norland- sq.  Bayswater,  aged  56, 
James  Campbell,  esq.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  General  Post  Office. 

Catharine-Anne,  only  sorviTing  dau.  of 
Rear-Adm.  Henry  Bourcliier. 

In  Hereford-road,  Westbonrne  Groftf 
aged  52,  John  Todd  Rowlandson,  esq. 

Sept.  22.  At  Hartlip-pL  aged  60,  ueniy 
Price,  esq.  fourth  son  of  tiie  late  Rev* 
Ralph  Price,  of  Lyminge,  Kent. 

At  Ivy  Cottage,  St.  John's  Wood,  aged 
17,  Emma,  second  dau.  of  Cupt  Joan 
Harrison,  late  of  the  4th  Ught  Dragoons. 

At  his  chambers  in  Gray'a-inn,  J<Ab 
Mackenzie,  esq.  of  Ingram-oonrt. 

At  Pentonville,  Edward  Sandlbrd,  esq. 
barrister-at-law,  of  Lincoln's-inn,  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Migor  Edward  Sandfofd, 
East  India  Company's  service,  and  nephew 
of  the  late  Folliott  Sandford,  esq.  «  tho 
Isle,  Shropshire.  He  was  caUad  to  the 
bar  at  Lincoln's^inn  Jan.  89,  IfiSSy  and 
practised  as  a  special  pleader. 

Sept.  23.  In  Cadogan-terr.  IfatOdiy 
relict  of  William  Howe,  esq. 

Sept,  24.  In  Wyodham-pl.  aged  M, 
Emily,  wife  of  W.  Ward,  esq.  foamAf 
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M.P.  for  the  City  of  London.  She  was 
a  daughter  of  Harvey  Combe,  esq.  M.P. 
Alderman  of  London. 

In  Hoxton-sq.  EHzabeth-Woodliouse, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  William  Henry  Jones, 
Incumbent  of  St.  James's,  Curtain-road. 

Aged  79,  Charles  Lovett,  esq.  of  Lark 
Hall.  He  had  been  a  resident  of  the 
parish  of  Lambeth  the  whole  of  his  long 
life,  and  served  all  parochial  offices  with 
grtat  zeal  and  ability. 

Sept.  25.  At  Camber  well,  aged  62, 
Mrs.  Willoughby. 

At  Dulwich,  aged  36,  Anne-Meeson, 
wife  of  George  Newton,  esq. 

A  t  Berkeley-sq.  Alice,  infant  dau.  of 
Mr.  Humphry  St.  John  Mtldmay. 

At  Holloway,  aged  69,  Jane,  relict  of 
James  Gordon  Mathers,  esq.  many  years 
of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Sept.  26.  In  Tredegar- sq.  aged  26, 
Mary-Ann,  wifeof  Wm.  James  Ferris,  esq. 

Sept.  27.  At  an  advanced  age,  Mrs. 
Osborne,  of  Mawbey-pl.  South  Lambeth. 

At  the  Polygon,  SomersTown,  aged  54, 
Joseph  Thackeray,  esq. 

Sept.  28.  In  Fitzroy-sq.  aged  74, 
Edward  Orme,  esq.  for  many  years  a 
Magistrate  and  Deputy-Lieut,  for  Mid- 
dlesex. 

Sept.  29.  In  Yorksq.  Commercial- 
road,  aged  63,  N.  M.  Buckett,  esq.  Col- 
lector of  Customs  at  Kirkaldy,  and  late 
Comptroller  of  the  port  of  Rochester. 

At  his  chambers,  Middle  Temple,  Ro- 
bert Samuel  Richardson,  esq.  barrister-at- 
law,  formerly  of  Waldroo.  He  was  called 
to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple,  Feb.  9, 
1821,  and  practised  as  a  special  pleader 
in  the  common  law  courts,  and  on  the 
Northern  circuit. 

Sept.  30.  At  Kennington,  aged  85, 
Mrs.  Henrietta  Elizabeth  Lancaster. 

In  Clicster-pl.  Kennington,  aged  56, 
Robert  Stirling,  esq. 

Lntelij.  Capt.  Osborn  Foley  (1833). 
He  was  a  Lieutenant  of  1821,  and  a  Com- 
mander of  1827. 

Oct.  1.  Aged  58,  John  Watherston, 
esq.  of  Rye-lane,  Peckham. 

Oct.  2.  In  Upper  Seymour-st.  William 
Waller,  esq.  eldest  son  of  the  late  Wm. 
W^aller,  esq.  Fingreth  Hall,  Essex. 

Oct.  3.  lu  Grosvenor-st.  Henrietta, 
relict  of  Henry  Cially  Knight,  esq.  M.P. 
and  sister  to  the  Countess  Manvers.  She 
was  the  third  daughter  of  Anthony  Har- 
dolph  Eyre,  esq.  of  Grove,  co.  Notts,  by 
Francisca- Alicia,  third  daughter  of  Richard 
Wilbrabam  Bootle,  esq.  and  sister  to  Lord 
Skelmersdale.  She  was  married  first  to 
her  cousin,  John  Hardolph  Eyre,  esq.  who 
died  without  issue  in  1817)  and  secondly 
to  Mr.  Gaily  Knight,  who  died  in  1846. 
(See  his  memoir  in  our  vol.  XXV.  p.  432.) 

Gent.  Mao.  Vol.  XXX. 


In  Upper  Portland* pi.  aged  67,  Joseph 
Hambro,  esq.  Councillor  of  his  Danish 
Majesty's  Court,  and  Knight  of  the  Dan- 
nebrog,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  C.  J. 
Hambro,  Son,  and  Co.  of  Old  Broad-st. 
Mr.  Hambro  had  been  established  in 
London  nearly  50  years ;  he  leaves  a  large 
amount  of  wealth  behind  him.  The  firm 
has  been  engaged  in  active  business  with 
Russia,  Denmark,  Germany,  and  other 
northern  countries  of  Europe.  Mr.  Ham- 
bro is  said  to  have  commenced  his  career 
as  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  house  of 
Hecksler,  of  Hamburg,  a  firm  of  great 
consequence  in  its  day. 

Oct.  4.  Jane,  relict  of  Benjamin  Bell- 
chambers,  esq.  of  St.  John-st. 

Aged  76,  Matthew  Harrison,  esq.  of 
Cornhill  and  Highbury  Park  South. 

In  Chester- sq.  P.  Laurentz  Campbell, 
esq.  late  secretary  of  the  South-Western 
Railway.  He  had  been  long  ill,  which 
had  caused  him  to  resign,  about  a  fortnight 
before  his  death,  the  oflSce  which  he  held 
with  much  honour  to  himself  and  ad- 
vantage to  the  company. 

In  £sher-st.  Milbank,  aged  52,  Mi- 
chael Howley  Fitzpatrick,  esq.  barrister- 
at-law,  and  many  years  connected  with  the 
metropolitan  press.  He  was  called  to  the 
bar  at  the  Middle  Temple,  Nov.  26,  1824. 

Tn  Dover-st.  Charlotte,  wife  of  Capt. 
Gawen  Roberts,  R.N.  She  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Dallas, 
and  niece  to  Sir  George  Dallas,  Bart,  was 
married  in  1817,  and  had  issue  two  sons 
and  a  daughter. 

Oct.  5.  In  Compton-st.  Clerkenwell, 
aged  78,  Henry  Ambridge,  esq. 

In  Highbury- terr.  aged  91,  Catharine, 
relict  of  Mr.  Edward  Browne,  surgeon, 
formerly  of  Raven-row. 

In  Great  College-street,  Westminster, 
Marianne,  wife  of  Josiah  Parkes,esq.  C.E. 

Oct.  7.  Aged  34,  Richard  Hicks,  esq. 
of  Argyle-sq.  King's-cross,  surgeon. 

In  Dorset-pl.  Dorset-sq.  aged  65,  Janet, 
widow  of  Major-Gen.  John  Lindsey. 

Oct.  8.  In  Camberwell-grove,  aged  22, 
Frederick,  second  surviving  son  of  James 
Cox,  esq. 

In  Great  Surrey-st.  Black  friars,  aged 
84,  Robert  Mayhew  Thompson,  esq.  late 
surgeon  to  the  14th  Light  Dragoons. 

At  Stamford-hill,  the  relict  of  John 
Bricheno,  esq.  of  Shortmead,  Biggleswade. 

Oct.  9.  In  Warwick-st.  Regent-st. 
aged  60,  Richard  Monins,  esq.  late  of  the 
52d  Regt.  (Light  Division). 

Oct.  10.  At.  the  Mall,  Kensington, 
aged  75,  Miss  Eleanor  Hotchkin. 

Beds. — Sept.  19*  Aged  26,  Mary -Ann, 
only  dau.  of  John  Thomas  Brooks,  esq.  of 
Flitwick  Manor  House. 
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8ipi.  S9.  At  Bedford,  aged  86,  Mar- 
garetta,  relict  of  the  Rer.  Sam.  Rajmond, 
of  Belchamp  Walter,  Essex. 

B*KiLS,—Sipt,  10.  At  Reading,  ased 
68,  Charlotte-Elizabeth- Wightman,  rdUct 
of  Vice-Adm.  Sir  Thomas  Dundas,  K.C.B. 
who  died  ia  1841  (see  his  memoir  in  oar 
Tol.  XVI.  p.  205.) 

Sept  17  •  At  Long  Wittenham  vicar- 
age, aged  11,  Edward-Coningham,  eldest 
son  of  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Clutterbuck. 

Oct.  3.  At  Windsor  Castle,  Ann,  wife 
of  Thomas  M'Dermott,  esq.  and  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Benj.  Kennicott,  of 
Woodhall,  Northumberland. 

Bucks. — Aug,  24.  At  Buckingham, 
aged  69,  John  Fellows,  esq.  Adjutant  of 
the  Royal  Bucks  Yeomanry  Cavalry. 

Sept.  26.  At  High  Wycombe,  aged  71, 
Mary,  relict  of  Capt.  William  White, 
13th  Light  Dragoons. 

At  an  advanced  age,  Mary,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  William  Brown,  Horton  rectory. 

Cambbidoesh.  —  Aug,  22.  At  Cam ' 
bridge,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  Rev. 
William  Marshall,  Vicar  of  Naseby. 

Sept,  12.  Aged  67,  Sarah,  wife  of  Ed- 
ward  Huddlestone,  esq.  of  Sawston  Hall. 

Sept,  15.  Aged  79,  Samuel  Newton, 
esq.  of  Croxton  Park,  and  PickhiU  Hall, 
Denbighshire. 

Cbbshirk. — Sept,  3.  At  Chester, 
aged  44,  J.  E.  O'ReiUy,  esq.  M.B.  of 
"^nity  College,  Dublin,  and  of  Armagh 
Abbey,  Cavan. 

Sept,  10.  At  Adswood,  near  Stockport, 
aged  53,  James  Arnold,  esq.  formerly  of 
Norwood,  Surrey. 

Sept,  21.  Aged  83,  Mary,  relict  of 
George  Sdmon,  esq.  of  Nantwich,  and 
formerly  (Tovernor  of  Fort  Marlborough, 
in  the  East  Indies. 

DEKBY.-Sept.  18.  At  Alvaston,  aged 
70,  Henrietta-Octavia,  relict  of  Charles 
Poole,  esq.  of  the  Grove,  Stanmore,  Mid- 
dlesex. 

Devon.— 5'i(5p/.  16.  Aged  24,  Marian, 
wife  of  Russell  Martyn  Riccard,  esq.  of 
the  Nunnery,  South  Molton. 

Sept.  19.  At  Shaldon,  aged  76,  Mary, 
wife  of  Gilbert  Clapp,  esq. 

Sept.  22.  At  Cleverdon  House,  Brad- 
worliiy,  Arabella  Philippa,  wife  of  Charlea 
Henry  Hotchkys,  esq.  and  dau.  of  the  late 
Adm.  Calmady. 

At  Portland  Villas,  Plymouth,  aged  84, 
Major  George  Wolfe,  late  of  the  Royal 
Marines. 

Sept.  23.  Aged  83,  WiUiam  Skinner, 
esq.  of  Knowle,  Broadhempston. 

Sept,  28.  At  Ilfracombe,  Mary,  young- 
est dau.  of  John  Sommers  Down,  M.D. 

Sept.  29.  At  Hayne  House,  Tiverton, 
affed  58,  Anne,  wife  of  John  Blagdon,  etq. 
of  Puddfaigton. 


CN«f. 

Sept*  30.  At  Fdaaroyy  ag»a  y6,JwWw 
Joan,  younnat  snnriving  nmr  of  1^  htn 
Reymundo  Patt,  eiq.  oi  Cooibe. 

At  Egland,  AUsoombe,  h^  ^*  ^f*** 
Elliott,  relict  of  the  Bef .  lAfhir  Qtam 
Elliott. 

Oct.  3.  At  tiie  Grore,  Ssttler.  «««. 
Harriet-Chulotte,  third  tod  MMt 
viving  dan.  of  Dr.  AnUer. 

Oct,  6.  At  Stonehonse,  Rggln>M-lkA> 
rick,  youngest  son  of  the  Isto  Sir  W*  T»  , 
Pole,  Bart. 

Oct,  7.  At  Devonport,  Betirad-Cs»- 
mander  John  Franda  Whutoii  (188^ 
who  has  resided  for  maiiy  ymn  m  tMft 
neighbourhood.  He  committed  niMt 
by  hanginghimself  to  his  bed-poet  lieA 
Richard  Wharton  and  Commeader  Jdni 
Anthony  Lawrence  Wharton,  bcmu  of  the 
deceased,  said  that  he  bad  anpemd  de- 
pressed in  spirits  for  the  last  wee  weeta 
On  a  table  lay  a  piece  of  pqier,  oa  yAUk 
was  written,  *'  My  unhappy  merriy  hii 
destroyed  me ;  my  reaeon  bee  kft  mm* 
J.  F.  W.''  The  jnrr  retomed  a  Terdfet, 
**  That  C6mmander  Wharton  bug  btaa- 
self  during  a  state  of  tempoFBrj  damcQ* 
ment.''  The  deceased  officer  eerved  ea  • 
midshipman  on  board  one  of  tiie  ehfae  In 
Lord  Howe's  action,  Istof  June,  1794 1 
also  under  Lord  Hotham  on  the  ooeal  or 
Egypt,  and  was  in  the  receipt  of  a  *'  good- 
service  pension." 

At  Newton  Bnshdi,  aged  dl,  Bobflrt 
Crowther,  esq. 

At  Okehampton,  aged  38,  IMMoe* 
Elisa-Fanny-Helen,  ddeet  den|jbter  of 
the  late  John  Edwards  Cumieheel,  eeq* 
of  Port  Glasgow,  and  grand*da«.  of  liuidi 
Col.  Charles  Dooglaa  Snsitb,  of  Drnvli^ 
late  Gov.  of  Prince  Edward'a  labuid. 

Oct.  8.  At  his  seat,  Hayne,  Btowiavd, 
near  Lifton,  aged  78,  laeac  EHMmiiiione 
Harris,  esq. 

Oct.  11.  At  Ashbnrton,  after  a  fev 
hours'  iUneis,  aged  38,  Devid  Bobart 
Banbury  Mapleton,  Commander  RJI. 
He  received  his  commission  ee  lient*  in 
1837,  and  tiiat  of  Commander  1847. 

Dorset.  —  Oct,  7.  Aft  Wefmooibt 
Frances-Elizabeth,  reliot  of  IlKNeae  J. 
Davis,  esq.  late  Secretary  of  the  NatioMl 
Benevolent  Institation. 

Oct.  9.  At  Dorobeeter,  at  an  adfiaoed 
age,  William  Stanton,  esq. 

EssBX. — S^t.  11.  At  A.Yelef»  flrML 
an  accident  whilst  abooting,  aged  8I» 
Thomas  Fisher,  esq.  M.A.  off  St.  FMtf^l 
College,  Cambridge,  eldeet  ioii  of  Miib 
Fisher,  of  Westoott,  neer  ]>at1d^.  Ho 
was  bnried  at  Kenasill  Green  Otnimft. 

Sept.  14.  AtOreenetedtegedai^AMi, 
relict  of  Edward  diy,  eeq. 

iSM.  82.  At  LiyerBwtiaJ<o<|ei  ^gad 
58,  MarianmB^  ^i^V^  of  vMigi  Hrailli  8M%t 
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Oct.  I.  Margaretta- Louisa,  aged  9S  ; 
and  on  the  6th  inst.  Christiana-Maria, 
aged  21,  the  second  and  third  sunririog 
daus.  of  the  Rev.  John  L.  Kirby,  Vicar 
of  Little  Clacton. 

Gloucester. — Sept.  9,  William  Hinds 
Prescod,  esq.  of  Barbados,  and  of  Alstone 
Lawn,  near  Cheltenham. 

Sept.  10.  At  Redland,  aged  93,  Ann, 
relict  of  Lieut.  Harding  Shaw,  R.N. 

Sept.  12.  At  Brentry,  aged  46,  Mary 
Anne,  wife  of  William  Cave,  esq. 

Sept.  17.  At  Clifton,  Mrs.  Burges,  of 
Greville  House,  Leamington  Prior's. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  60,  Lieut.-Col. 
Henry  Bennett  Everest,  late  of  the  6th 
Royals.  He  was  appointed  Ensign  1804| 
Lieut.  1807,  Captain  1820,  Major  6th  reg. 
1831,  Lieut.-Colonel  1840.  He  served 
during  the  Peninsular  war,  and  was 
wounded  in  the  Pyrennees. 

Sept.  19.  At  Howe-Croft,  Stoke  Bishop, 
aged  54,  Thomas  Hooper  Riddle,  esq. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  76,  Julia-Mar- 
garetta,  second  dau.  of  Robert  Sutton, 
esq.  of  Scofton,  Notts. 

Sept.  21.  At  Bristol,  aged  54,  John 
Ferris,  esq.  of  Truro. 

Lately.  At  Cheltenham,  Commander 
Gower  Lowe  (1840).  He  was  appointed 
in  1846  to  the  Crocodile  26. 

At  Cheltenham,  Anne,  wife  of  T.  T. 
Edwardes,  esq.  and  third  dau.  of  J.  Dow> 
ding,  esq.  of  Martley,  Wore. 

At  Bristol,  aged  84,  Christopher  Thorn- 
hill  Thomhill,  esq.  late  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Ua^ts.— Sept.  13.  Thomas  Griffith, 
esq.  of  Southampton. 

Sept.  16.  At  Whitchurch,  Mary,  wife 
of  J.  B.  Colston,  esq. 

Sept.  21 .  At  Anglesey,  near  Gosport, 
aged  68,  Matthew  Hale,  esq.  of  Ely-place 
and  Con  naught- terrace,  London. 

Sept.  24.  At  Gosport,  aged  79,  Luke 
Nichols,  esq. 

Sej}t.  28.  At  Southsea,  Juliana,  wife  of 
Capt.  Provo  Wallis,  R.N. 

Oct.  1.  Aged  60,  Susanna  Carter,  of 
Belmont,  Ryde,  dau.  of  the  late  William 
Carter,  esq.  of  Portsmouth. 

Oct.  2.  At  Ryde,  aged  71,  Richard 
Walford,  esq. 

Oct.  3.  At  Gosport,  Maria,  wife  of  Gay 
Shute,  esq. 

Oct.  12.  At  Southampton,  aged  65,  the 
relict  of  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Archibald  Camp- 
bell, Bart.  G.C.B.  She  was  Helen, 
daughter  of  Macdonald  of  Garth,  co.  Perth, 
and  wa-s  left  a  widow  in  1843  (see  our 
vol.  XX.  p.  654.) 

At  South  wick,  aged  60,  Nath.  Hall,  e<;q. 

Oct.  13.  At  Havant,  at  an  advanced 
age,  James  Marshall  Maidlow,  esq. 

Hereford.— Oe/.  8.  At Patley rectory, 


Loreday,  wife  of  the  Rev.  P.  Q.  BleneowB. 
She  was  the  eldest  dau.  of  Iiaao  Sparkei, 
esq.  of  Crewkeme,  and  was  mairied  in 
1899. 

Hbrtb. — Aug.  31.  At  Honnead  Hall, 
aged  86,  John  Chapman,  esq.  the  ode* 
brated  fox-hunter. 

Sept  13.  At  St.  Alban*s,  tged  56,  Mias 
Elizabeth  Falkland,  formerly  of  Stoane-it 

Kbnt. — S^t,  5.  At  Folkestone,  aged 
59,  Thomas  Farley,  esq. 

8^t.  14.  Aged  79,  Elisabeth,  reUeC  of 
the  Rev.  John  Baker,  of  Bromley. 

At  Chilham,  Henry  Cobb,  esq.  late  of 
the  E.I.C.  Service.  He  commanded  tiie 
Company's  ship  Kent,  of  1,400  tons,  when 
she  was  destroyed  by  fire  hi  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  on  the  Ist  of  March,  1825,  wbllst 
conveying  the  3 1st  Reg.  to  India.  His 
intrepidi^  and  self-ponesdon  upon  that 
trying  occasion,  through  a  course  of  ex* 
ertion  rarely  equalled  in  eitiier  difflcultf 
or  duration,  were  the  means,  under  Provi- 
dence, of  preserving  some  hundreds  of 
valuid)le  lives,  and  obtained  for  hhn  tlia 
personal  thanks  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief. 

Sept.  19.  At  Southboro',  near  Tbiu 
bridge  Wells,  Mary,  widow  of  WilHani 
Hayley,  esq.  of  Felpham,  Sussex,  and 
dau.  of  John  Wellford,  esq.  formerly  oi 
Tower  Dock. 

Snt.  80.  At  Ide-hiU  parsonage,  aged 
24,  Henrietta-Mary-Anne,  wifo  of  the  Rev* 
Aug.  W.  Cole,  Incumbent. 

Sept,  27.  At  Woolwich,  aged  16, 
Gentleman  Cadet  William  Persse,  R.  MO. 
Academy,  second  son  of  Burton  Persse, 
esq.  of  Mayode  Castle,  Galway. 

Sept.  28.  At  Eltham,  Anne-Launce, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Hill,  D.D.  late 
of  Southampton. 

Sept.  30.  At  Ramsgate,  ased  64, 
Thomas  Dumbleton,  esq  of  Hall  Grorei 
Bagshot. 

Get.  2.  At  Ash  Rectory,  aged  46,  Mary, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  R.  Salwey,  Rector  of  that 
parish. 

LKscASTtK.—Sept.  10.  At  Westdale 
House,  near  Liverpool,  aged  76,  James 
Stock,  esq. 

Sept.  15.  At  the  Laurels,  PendletOD* 
near  Manchester,  aged  23,  Russell  Scott 
Taylor,  esq.  eldest  son  of  the  late  John 
Edward  Taylor,  esq.  of  Manchester,  one 
of  the  proprietors  and  editors  of  the  Man- 
chester Guardian,  with  which  he  has  bsen 
actively  connected  since  the  death  of  his 
fiither. 

Oct.  2.  At  the  residence  of  Miss  Wood, 
Edge-hill,  near  Liverpool,  aged  64,  Mary, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  WUliam  Field,  of  Learn 
HousCt  near  Warwick. 

Oct.  18.  At  l^Ianchester,  Mr,  W.  H. 
Bendey.    He  was  wdl  known  as  »  natu- 
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nlitty  and  wu  skilled  in  tlie  sdmoe  of 
oomparative  anatomy.  He  waa  appointed 
curator  of  the  Manchester  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, on  their  first  establishment,  a  situa- 
tion he  held  for  some  time.  He  waa 
honoured  by  the  notice  of  the  great  natu- 
ralists Waterton  and  Audubon. 

Lkicbstbr. — Sept,  4.  At  Leicester, 
Mrs.  Sheldon  Cradock. 

Sept,  10.  At  Leicester,  aged  74,  Joseph 
"Wheatley,  esq. 

Lincoln. — Sept,  20.  At  Alford,  aged 
76,  Jonathan  Birch,  esq.  of  Upper  Gower- 
st  and  Pudlicote,  Oxfordshire. 

Middlesex. — Sept,  6.  At  Twicken- 
ham, aged  80,  Miss  Elizabeth  Haynes,  of 
Stoke  Park,  Shropshire. 

Sept,  11.  At  the  residence  of  her  son- 
in-law,  Henry  Glazebrook,  esq.  of  Golder's- 
green,  Hendon,  aged  56,  Mary- Ann,  wife 
of  Thomas  Forl:^  Walmisley,  esq.  of 
Westminster,  dau.  of  the  late  J.  Capon, 
esq.  architect  and  antiquarian  draughts- 
man. 

Sept,  22,  At  Staines,  aged  69,  John 
Winstone,  M.D.,M.R.C.S.L.lateof  Char- 
ter-house-square . 

Oct,  1.  Anna,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
John  Smith,  Norwood  parsonage. 

Oct.  3.  Hannah,  wife  of  Henry  Brien, 
esq.  of  Feltham  Lodge,  Feltbam. 

Oct,  9.  At  Edmonton,  aged  75,  An- 
drew Blyth,  esq. 

Monmouth.— Xa/Wy.  At  Monmouth, 
aged  72,  Charles  H.  Powell,  esq.  late 
Capt.  in  the  Royal  Monmouth  and  Brecon 
Militia. 

At  Lark  field,  Chepstow,  Jane  .Alice, 
dau.  of  the  late  G.  Gorton,  esq.  of  Tran- 
mere,  Cheshire. 

'SoRFOLK,^Sept,  2,  At  Great  Yar- 
mouth, in  his  78th  year,  Francis  Wheat- 
ley,  esq.  formerly  of  Mundsley. 

Sept,  5.  At  Aylshara,  Henry  Kirke, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Neville  White, 
Rector  of  Tivetshall. 

Sept,  12.  At  Downham,  aged  52,  Mar- 
tin Coulcher,  esq. 

Sept,  23.  At  Yarmouth,  in  his  73rd 
year,  Capt.  James  Guthrie,  after  48  years' 
consecutive  military  service  in  Sicily,  North 
of  Spain,  and  at  Corunna  ;  then  in  Wal- 
cheren,  afterwards  in  the  Peninsula  till  the 
peace  in  1814.  He  subsequently  joined 
the  East  Norfolk  Militia,  and  performed 
the  duties  of  Adjutant  until  a  short  time 
before  his  death. 

Sept,  30.  At  Long  Stratton,  Mary,  wife 
of  T.  H.  Barton,  esq.  and  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  E.  Burroughes. 

Oct,  4.  At  Diss,  aged  73,  Edward 
Mines,  esq. 

Northumberland. — Auff,  31.  At 
Newcastle-upon-Tyue,  aged  43,  Mijor 
John  Thomaa  Philpct,  of  the  Hon.  Eatt 


India  CompuVa  Swiiee,  aoa  of  tks  kit 
Rot.  William  PhflpoCt  Bflotor  of  giwJM 
Oe/.6.  AtNewoastle-oB-TVaBttgedM^ 
Henry  Gibson,  eaq.  of  OraanmflMii  aitat 
son  of  the  late  Tiiomaa  Qifawmt  mq,  if 

Newcaatle-on-T]rno- 

Oxford.— Xa/«/jr.  At  Oslbtdl,  afii 
82,  Maria,  widow  of  the  B«v.  Imam 
Adams,  Rector  of  ChaiHelniu 

SALOV.^Sept,  10.  AtW«itibni7t«fii 
2,  Mary,  only  dan.  of  the  B«v.  W.  Cm* 
ton,  of  Queen  Anne-st. 

Sept.  30.  At  Broom  HaU,  agiad  Olp 
Henry  Pinaon  Toaer  Avbrsj,  oaq.  Ht 
waa  the  aon  of  the  late  John  ToMTt  «%. 
and  assumed  the  name  of  AxAmj  in  eo»i 
sequence  of  his  marriagOt  la  1818,  to 
Martha,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Gritths^ 
of  Broom  Hall,  and  youngest  dMu^jblbn  of 
Harcourt  Aubrey,  esq.  of  Clflhongw,  eo. 
Hereford :  whidi  Harcourt  wee  eon  of 
Herbert  Aubrey,  esq.  of  the  tone 
by  the  Hon.  Arabella  HanxMuctv 
daughter  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hereowtp 
The  deceased  has  left  no  iaane. 

Somerset.— i5e/»/.  19.  At  YesvUv  Dr. 
Nesbitt.  He  is  supposed  to  hsve  tafcn 
prossic  add,  as  a  corrsctife  to  the  dfcoli 
of  wine.  An  inquest  waa  held  on  ^  hodffy 
and  after  hearing  the  evidence  of  far 
medical  gentlemen,  who  had  ssede  a  pott 
mortem  examination^  the  jeiy  nbmed  e 
verdict,— '*  That  death  was  ceesed  hf 
prussicacid,  but  whrthnr  f  ilrcih  worfidnitij 
or  otherwise,  there  waa  no  efidmee  hdbie 
the  jury  toprore.'* 

Sept.  S4.  At  Bath,  Catharine^  «tfb  sf 
James  Thomas,  esq.  of  ItflendUo,  and 
second  dau.  of  the  late  A.  IjtwnwmoBp  m^ 
of  Tollington  Park,  Homsej. 

Sept,  25.  At  Bath,  AiinR*Mark.yie- 
toria,  third  dau.of  the  late  Edward  Cnrlslib 
esq.  of  Glenburn,  co.  Antrim, 

Sept,  26.  At  the  yioungt,  BnehlsMl 
Dinham,  aged  33,  Looias^ane,  wilaof  tte 
Rev.  Henry  Clutterbuck. 

Sept,  27.  At  Bath,  aged  58,  W.  Lodlfs, 
esq. 

Sept.  29,  AtWeston-siq»er-]iare9i^ 
84,  Titus  Owen,  esq.  of  Cheltenheai. 

At  Bath,  aged  91,  John  TnwpliMie, 
esq.  Among  other  jnitanows  of  bensA* 
cenoe,  this  gentleman  has  beqoealhed  the 
sum  of  100/.  to  the  Saliahnry 

Sept,  29.    At  Clevedon,  Thomas 
bert  Andrews,  esq.  of  Lark  Hill  Gm% 
Clapham. 

Oct,  4.  Aged  37,  at  Bedminatv*  U- 
ward,  second  son  of  the  late  Gh^si  Hm% 
esq.  of  Bristol. 

Oct.S.  At  Bridginiter9^ed749Jeha 
William  Trevor,  eaq.  iddermsn  of  tlMt 
town.  For  more  than  half  a  mmtmrf  no 
public  event  in  the  history  of  Bridcwstir 
can  be  recorded  withoot  reiftmic^  lo  Hill 
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gentleman.  He  was  a  powerful  member 
of  the  old  school  of  Toryism,  and  for  many 
years  town -clerk  of  the  borough.  Mr. 
Trevor  had  taken  no  very  active  part  in 
public  life  since  the  passing  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Reform  Bill.  His  professional  prac- 
tice was  also  mostly  resigned  to  his  two 
sons,  whom  he  has  seen — one  filling  for  a 
time  the  office  he  held  in  the  old  corpora- 
tion, the  other  occupying  the  place  of  chief 
magistrate  of  the  borough,  with  credit  and 
honour  to  himself,  and  to  the  town  ge- 
nerally. 

Stafford. — Oct.  1.  At  Tryscoll,  aged 
81,  Sarah,  relict  of  Henry  Jesson,  esq.  of 
Tryscoll. 

Oct.  7.  At  Oulton  Cross,  aged  75,  Mr. 
Woollaston. 

Suffolk.  —  Sept.  15.  At  Fetistree 
Lodge,  aged  77,  Richard  Brook,  esq. 

Sept.  28.  At  Withersfield  Rectory, 
aged  88,  John  Winslow  Mayd,  M.D.  of 
Epsom,  Surrey. 

Oct.  6.  At  Wixoe,  aged  80,  Elizabeth 
Jeannetta,  relict  of  John;  Kemp  Jardine, 
esq.  of  Hall  House,  Wixoe. 

Surrey. — Sept,  10.  At  Norwood, 
Sarah,  relict  of  Francis  Burton,  esq.  M.D. 
of  the  12th  Royal  Lancers,  and  of  Cum- 
berland-st.  Bryanston-sq. 

Sept.  17.  At  Mortlake,  aged  60,  Jane, 
relict  uf  William  Spong,  esq.  of  Cobtree 
House,  Bexley,  Kent. 

Sept.  20.  At  BeddingtoD,  aged  102, 
George  Hickson,  huntsman  to  the  Carews, 
of  Bcddington.  He  retained  his  faculties 
to  the  last,  and  died  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him.  His  father  and  mother  were 
servants  in  the  family  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Carew,  and  he  was  born  at  Beddington  in 
the  year  1746,  and  when  a  boy  was  taken 
into  the  service  of  the  family,  in  which  he 
remained  until  his  death,  and  has  left  a 
grandson  in  the  same  service. 

Sept.  23.  At  his  residence,  Quarry- 
hill,  aged  86,  Edmund  Elkins,  esq. 

Sussex. — Sept.  14.  At  Brighton, 
Miss  Anna  Maria  Freshfield,  third  dau. 
of  J.  W.  Freshfield,  esq.  of  Moor-place, 
Betchworth. 

At  Brighton,  J.  C.  Hewlitt,  esq.  of 
Chancery-lane,  and  of  Brixton. 

Sept.  15.  At  Chichester,  aged  86,  Mr. 
James  Lover,  a  celebrated  vocalist. 

Sept.  16.  At  Brighton,  aged  49,  Charles 
Spcare  Tosswill,  esq.  of  Torrington-pl. 
Torrington-sq. 

Sept.  17.  Suddenly,  at  Brighton,  aged 
87,  James  Burton,  es^q.  Stamford  Hill, 
London. 

Sept.2\.  Suddenly,  Miss  Kimber,  of 
York-place,  Brighton.^ 

Sept.  22.  At  Hol^vam,  Miss  Mary 
Harmes,  youngest  dau.  o?  the  late  Michael 
Harmes,  esq.  of  Isfield  Court. 


At  Brighton,  aged  64,  John  Charles 
Purling,  esq.  of  York-ql.  Portman-sq. 

S»pt.  24.  At  Brighton,  aged  18, 
Henry,  third  son  of  the  Right  Hon. 
William  Yates  Peel. 

Sept,  35.  At  Brighton,  Anne,  widow 
of  Josiah  Tattnall,  esq.  and  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  Robert  Cooper,  of  Guildford-street, 
London. 

Sept,  28.  At  Knepp  Castle,  near  West 
Grinsted,  Frances,  wife  of  Sir  Charles 
Merrik  Barrell,  Bart.  Her  Ladyship 
was  the  eldest  (natural)  dau.  of  George 
third  Earl  of  Egremont,  and  sister  of  the 
late  Countess  of  Munster.  She  married 
Aug.  4,  1808|  and  leaves  a  numerous 
issue. 

Oct.  2.  At  Iden,  suddenly,  aged  46, 
Francis  Wilson,  esq.  surgeon,  of  Rye. 

Oct,  6.  Aged  73,  John  Bent,  esq.  of 
Oat  Hall,  Lindfield,  and  of  Cambridge-st. 
Connaught  -  square,  a  Magistrate  and 
Deputy  Lieutenant  for  Sussex. 

Oct,  7.  At  Hastings,  aged  18,  Mary 
Th^rese  Kempson,  eldest  child  of  the  late 
Edward   Kempson,  esq.  barrister-at-law. 

Oct,  11.  At  Brighton,  George  Frede- 
rick M'CIintoch,  esq.  of  the  Bengal  Civil 
Service,  (to  which  he  was  appointed  in 
1827,)  only  son  of  the  late  Robert 
M'CIintoch,  esq. 

Warwick. — Aug,  27.  In  her  80th 
year,  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Samuel  Rawlins, 
esq.  of  Rotton  Park,  Edgbaston. 

Sept.  17.  At  Leamington,  aged  83, 
Lucy,  relict  of  the  Rev.  William  Bowen. 

Sept.  20.  At  Warwick,  Mary,  wife  of 
Wm.  TunneclifF,  esq. 

Sept.  23.  At  Bearley,  aged  75,  John 
Rich,  esq. 

Oct.  1.  At  Nuneaton,  aged  34,  Frances- 
Elizabeth  -  Conyngham,  wife  of  George 
William  Craddock,  esq. 

Oct.  2.  At  Leamington  Prior's,  aged 
78,  Margaret,  relict  of  Major-Gen.  Wilson. 

Oct.  6.  At  Birmingham,  Mrs.  Armi- 
tage,  the  celebrated  fat  woman.  The 
cause  of  her  death  was  disease  of  the 
heart.  She  weighed  31  stone  11  lbs.,  was 
four  feet  round  the  waist,  six  feet  round 
the  bust,  seven  feet  one  inch  round  the 
hips,  and  twenty-two  inches  round  the 
upper  part  of  her  arm. 

Oct.  11.  At  Birmingham,  where  he  had 
been  confined  ever  since  the  overthrow  of 
the  express  train  at  Newton  Bridge  on  the 
2nd  Sept.  Mr.  Shuard,  architect,  of  Somer- 
ley  ton,  Suffolk. — Also,  previously,  from 
the  same  accident,  in  his  72nd  year,  Lieut.- 
Colonel  James  Baird,  of  Stirling. 

Wkstmoreland.  — iSep^.  22.  At  Storr, 
Windermere,  aged  7.9,  Elizabeth,  relict  of 
John  Bolton,  esq. 

Wilts. —  Sept.  13.  At  Boreham,  near 
Warroinater,  aged  66,  Mrs.  Lye. 
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Sipt.  24.  At  his  own  resideiiee,  aged 
48  y  Charles  Francis  Hellier,  esq.  second 
son  of  W.  F.  Hellier,  esq.  Marlborough. 

Oct.  3.  At  Morden,  aged  62,  Elizabeth, 
relict  of  Mr.  Robert  Peake,  of  Gloncester- 
pL  Regent's  Park,  and  Lisle  and  Princes- 
street,  Leicester-sq. 

Oct,  6.  At  Salisbury,  Frances,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Edmund  Benson. 

Oct,  11.  In  Devises,  at  the  house  of 
his  son,  T.  B.  Anstie,  esq.  surgeon,  Peter 
Anstie,  esq. 

WoROESTBR. — Latefy.  At  the  Bene- 
dictine convent,  Stanbrook,  near  Powick, 
aged  43,  Leititia,  relict  of  J.  Rayment, 
esq.  solicitor,  of  Worcester. 

Aged  33,  Mr.  Thomas  Insole,  solicitor, 
of  Worcester. 

At  the  Palace,  Kempsey,  aged  48,  Ann- 
Ursula,  wife  of  J.  B.  Turner,  esq.  of  Brock- 
manton  Hall,  Herefordshire. 

At  Worcester,  aged  87,  T.  Watkins, 
esq. 

York. — Sept.  8.  At  Selby,  suddenly, 
Thomas  Whowell,  esq.  of  Bamsbury  Park, 
Islington. 

SepL  10.  At  Halifax,  John  Fuller, 
esq.  late  of  Terrington  St.  John,  Norfolk. 

Sept,  13.  At  Button  Locras,  near  Gis- 
borough,  aged  26,  Melville-Barbara,  wife 
of  George  Reade,  esq.  second  dau.  of  the 
late  John  Watson,  esq.  of  Brighton. 

Sept  14.  Aged  81,  John  Lesper,  esq. 
of  Withemwick. 

Sept,  23.  At  Howgill,  near  Sedbergh, 
aged  21,  Agnes,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Anthony  Wilkinson,  es(].  one  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's justices  of  the  peace  for  the  west 
riding  of  Yorkshire. 

Sept.  26.  Near  Malton,  aged  50,  Wil- 
liam Scott,  the  celebrated  jockey.  He  was 
unparalleled  for  the  number  of  times  he 
had  ridden  the  winning  horse  at  great 
races — the  St.  Leger  nine  times,  and  the 
Derby  four  times. 

Sept,  29.  Aged  65,  Elizabeth,  relict  of 
Mr.  Matthew  Empson,  solicitor,  of  Hull, 
and  formerly  of  Beverley. 

Oct,  4.  At  Scarborough,  aged  35, 
Lewis  Novelli,  esq.  of  Prestwich,  near 
Manchester. 

Oct,  f).  At  Howden,  aged  62,  Mr. 
Thomas  Turton,  surgeon. 

Walks. — Sept,  6.  At  Fishguard,  aged 
83,  Jasper  Still,  esq.  late  of  the  Ordnance 
department. 

Lately,  At  Aberystwith,  aged  57,  T. 
Johnson,  esq.  an  old  resident  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

Scotland. — Sept,  11.  At  Balvonie- 
lodge,  Daviot,  N.B.  aged 32,  George  Paul- 
coner,  e.«<q.  of  Deansborongh,  Elgin,  N.B. 
and  Newhaven,  Sussex,  and  late  of  H.M. 
Blst  Regt. 
Sept.  21.    At  the  Manie  of  Kilbride, 


Ide  of  Slnpe,  John  SntUinff  WrigMt  Mf* 
of  Great  Mariow. 

Oct,  3«  From  conomiioa  of  tko  brafai« 
in  eonsequence  of  being  throwii  from  Ui 
carriage,  aged  29,  Francte  OordoA  Caap* 
ben,  esq.  of  Troop  and  GHenlyon. 

Oct,  10.  Aged  64,  Mariaane,  wUb  of 
John  Eliot,  esq.  of  Peeliles,  uid  of  Labi* 
bourne,  Eaaez. 

Irbland. — ^9^1/.  8.  At  Donlew| 
House,  Donegal,  Jamee  RqbmU,  esq.  ftir- 
merly  of  Southwark,  and  the  "Pmngom, 
New  Kent-road. 

Sept.  90.  At  Limeriek,  Anno-Hoiwd, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Major  Charioi 
Howard  Fitzmayer,  of  the  Royal  Art. 

Lately,  In  Dublin,  the  oeMmted 
Father  Gentili,  distinguished  ftmnerif  ■■ 
an  advocate  in  Italy,  and  latterly  en 
eminent  preacher  in  the  Roman  Cetoolie 
Church.  The  Fether  waa  well  known  in 
London. 

AtThornhill,  Sligo,  aged  70,  Elii.  leUot 
of  Lieut. -Col.  W.  Berkeley,  of  tiie  Hen. 
E.I.G.S. 

Jersey. — Sept.  4.  At  Roslyn  Coktege^ 
aged  39,  William  Francis  TolderfT,  aeoond 
son  of  the  late  Jamea  Baylej  TUdervy, 
esq.  of  Eaton-hill,  near  Leominsler. 

East  Indies.— -Jm^  9.  At  Lendonp, 
Francis  Russell  Davidson,  esq.  CoUeetor 
and  Magistrate  of  Sakanrapore.  He 
broke  his  neck  by  falling  tbe  diatanee  of 
about  eighty  yards  down  the  hlU  aft  Lan* 
dour. 

July  14.  At  Ceylon,  where  he  had  gone 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  Jamea  Bedbnr 
Ogilvy,  esq.  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Serviee, 
(which  he  entered  in  1825,)  eon  of  tiM 
late  Rear-Adro.  Sir  Willius  Ogilvy,  of 
Inverquharity,  Bart. 

Aug.  4.  At  Poona,  whither  he  had 
proceeded  for  a  change  of  air.  Commodore 
John  Pepper,  senior  officer  of  the  Indian 
Navy,  acting  Naval  Storekeeper. 

West  Indies. — Sept.  9,  At  Nevtey 
W.  T.  Nicholson,  esa.  M.D. 

Lately,  At  Hyde-hall,  Jamalon,  Henry 
Shirley,  esq.  of  Uraycombe-hooae,  Wore. 

Abroad. — June  19.  AtWynbniy,Cme 
of  Good  Hope,  Emily,  wife  of  Henry  w. 
Reeves,  esq.  C.S.  youngest  dan.  of  the  late 
Robt.  Nicholas,  esq.  of  Ashton  Keynea. 

July  12.  At  Graham'e  Town,  Retiied 
Commander  Alexander  Biaaett  (1847). 
This  veteran  ofBcer,  on  the  UentwanC 
list  for  nearly  40  years,  waa  three  thnw 
wounded  (from  one  of  which  wonnda  Ue 
right  arm  was  permanently  iejnred), 
shipwrecked,  twice  a  prisoner, 
gaged  with  the  enemy  in  minor 


and  "  cuttings  out,"  very  many  timee  in 

.He 


the  service  of  his  conntry 

the  daughter  of  the  late  Ml  Admlnl 

TjnH  Smith,  who 
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the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1820,  and  who, 
with  her  family,  remain  in  that  distant 
colony. 

July  27.  Assassinated  at  Naples,  in  his 
30th  year,  Mr.  Robert  Edward  Whitlock 
Nicholl,  eldest  son  of  Whitlock  Nicholl, 
esq.  of  Adamsdown,  near  Cardiff. 

Aug.  23.  At  New  York,  aged  49,  Mr. 
W.  J.  Hammond,  for  twenty  years  a 
comedian  of  no  mean  ability,  and  for  a 
short  time  proprietor  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.  He  was  brother-in*law  of  Mr 
Douglas  Jerrold.  He  leaves  a  wife  and 
seven  children  in  England. 

8ept»  3.  At  the  island  of  Cephalonia, 
Capt.  Arthur  Onslow  Creighton,  of  her 
Majesty*B  36th  Reg.  He  was  appointed 
Ensign  in  the  3d.  West  India  regiment  in 
1840. 

Sept,  6.  At  Gibraltar,  assassinated  by 
a  felon,  Mr.  Edmund  Bythesea,  one  of  the 
superintendents  of  the  convict  establish- 
ment, son  of  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Bythesea, 
Rector  of  Nettleton ,  near  Bath,  and  nephew 


to  the  Rev.  G.  Bythesea,  of  Grosvenor-pl. 
Bath,  and  Samud  William  Bythesea,  esq. 
of  Freshford.  He  has  left  a  widow  and 
one  child  to  survive  his  loss. 

Sept.  8.  Aged  67,  Gustavus,  Land- 
grave of  Hesse  Homburg.  He  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother,  Prince  Ferdinand. 

Sept,  12.  At  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  aged 
27,  Mary-Anne,  wife  of  Rupert  Kettle, 
esq.  Barrister-at-Law,  and  only  dan.  of 
John  Dixon,  esq.  of  Wolverhampton. 

Sept,  18.  At  Madrid,  aeed  6ft,  James 
Henderson,  esq.  formerly  her  Britannic 
Majesty's  Consul-Gen.  for  the  Republic 
of  Colombia. 

At  Villa  Perri,  Bagni  di  Lucca,  Italy, 
aged  40,  Isabella-Christiana,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  John  Wordsworth,  of  Brigham,  Cum- 
berland, and  eldest  dau.  of  Henry  Cur> 
wen,  esq.  of  Workington  Hall,  in  the  same 
county. 

Lately,  At  Boulogne,  aged  38,  Francis- 
Ebenezer,  third  son  of  Ebenezer  Foster, 
esq.  of  Anstey  Hall,  near  Cambridge. 


TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  IN  THE  DISTRICTS  OF  LONDON. 
(JVcwi  the  Returru  ieeued  by  the  Registrar-General,) 


Deaths  Registered 

1 
i 

Births 
Registered. 

Week  ending 
Saturday, 

Under 
15. 

15  to 
60. 

452 
269 
319 
307 

60  and     Age  not    Total, 
upwards,  specified. 

Males. 

1 

i 
Females,  i 

1 
,  1 

Sept.        30  . 
Oct.           7  . 

M       14  . 

M       21    . 

600 
536 
531 
522 

203 
200 
140 
154 

2          1257 
—          1005 

1       :     991 
--           983 

1 

669 

502 

i       470 

503 

588 
503 
521 
480 

1227 
1273 
1303 
1166 

Weekly  Autumn  average  of  the  5  years  1843 — 47,  1154  Deaths. 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  CORN,  Oct.  24,  1848. 


Wheat. 

8,    d. 

51     4 


Barley. 

8.    d. 

33     4 


Oats. 
8,    d. 
21     0 


Rye. 
8,    d, 
33     0 


Beans. 

8,    d. 

33     4 


Peas. 
«.    d, 

42     2 


PRICE  OF  HOPS,  Oct.  27. 
Sussex  Pockets,  21.  0*.  to  3/.  0*.— Kent  Pockets,  21,  Os,  to  3/.  10*. 


PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHFIELD,  Oct.  27. 
Hay,  21.  10*.  to  3/.  12*.— Straw,  1/.  4*.  to  1/.  8*.— Clover,  3/.  10«.  to  4L  16*. 

SMITHFIELD,  Oct.  27.     To  sink  the  Offal— per  stone  of  Slbs. 


Beef 2*.    Ad.  to  is.    Od. 

Mutton 3*.    2rf.  to  4*.  \0d. 

Veal 3*.    2rf.  to  4*.    Od. 

Pork 3*.  lOd.  to  4*.  lOd. 


Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  Oct.  23. 

Beasts 4352     Calves  183 

Sheep  and  Lambs  24,390    Pigs      395 


COAL  MARKET,  Oct.  27. 
Walls  Ends,  from  16*.  Od,  to  21*.  Od,  per  ton.     Otber  sorts  from  15*.  Od,  to  26*.  Od. 
TALLOW,  per  cwt.^Town  Tallow,  47*.  6d.     Yellow  Russia,  49#.  6d. 


METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  bv  W.  CARY,  Stramd. 

From  SepttTKbtr  86,  le  Oeloier  iS,  1818,  belk  ineluHt*. 


F«hrenheit'i  llierm 

Fahrenheit's  Tliern 

■r,4^,i 

=    ,S" 

=   ; 

s-=i 

t^ 

(J 

s- 

1 

1 

II 

-eg 

^1^ 

^ 

WeMhtr. 

II 

u 

K 

|z 

Weather. 

^r 

.SH 

63,  56 

raid,  cloudy 

II 

;>:i 

57     iS 

ig,BS 

/■ir 

27 

,W 

62     ii 

,69l 

{■>>. 

:a\ 

55     49 

,93 

fair.  ilht.  rain 

.Vi 

35  1  A5 

,75   cDDBtant  do. 

.-Ml 

5.5     49 

,90 

do.  da. 

53 

,  69  '  do.  da. 

14 

^\ 

50     49 

.8 

raia,  fair 

,71  nfair,  cloudy 

l.'i 

.'•ti 

50     47 

,80 

do.  do. 

57  '  63  1   52 

,  6S  1  do.  do.  fair 

.'•<) 

oi     47 

,83 

do. 

y 

,  61    do.  Blht.  ihn. 

4!)  .39 

a 

57  1  63      57 

,  71  {do.  do.  do. 

IM 

41     39 

,55  isnow.fair.do. 

4  '  5a  1  66   e-j 

,  69  'do.  cloudy 

HI 

4o 

48  .  41 

5     <i4     07     ei) 

30,  t-l.  .  do.  do. 

Mt 

4ti  ,  49  <  43 

,  70  1 heavy  rala 

6     65  .  71      iO 

,  IG  !  Hnc 

VI 

47  I  50     41 

,  78  IraiD,  bir 

7     OJ  ,  GO     Gl 

,  1 1  .  do.  ctoadr 

'J:i 

53      55      57 

,0    .hoHyraii, 
,KI    oloudj.do. 

e     63     6S     ^ 

,  09  ,do.  do. 

^^      5(i      53 

9      63  1  59      iX) 

29,  «8   do.do..lt.<1i>. 

ii4 

^     53     52 

,  53  ,f«ir.  cloadr 

10 

Xi 

59      50 

,68 

fair,  do. 

49 

56 

4(i 

,49 

cloudy,  Uit 

DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS. 


.;|:Mi^5  ^- 


S  5  s  S   ^ 


^1 

inl 

iijisn 

81 

13190 

B4| 

13'l88 

14187 

lejisc 

17|186 

18184 

8.1) 

1D|183 

8-1 

20:iS3 

2i; 

m\ 

23.184 

H^ 

24  1B4J 

B^l 

B4J   1 

h;ib7 

B4] 

38  pm.  , 

236   38  30pin.' 

■! 30SB(im. 

•j   SSJ^Z.IG    ^'8  31  pni. 


-  36  33  pi 

—  36  33  pi 


237    3G33piD. 

9.1  1237      Sd'pm. 

37  34  pm. 

34  37pio. 

D3J 


84]!  S| 
8411  »i 

m- — 

so  Stfi  H 

B4{  H4f  8^ 

B5  8411  Ha 

B5  Slji  8] 

B5  84)1  81 

B4|  8lj,  U) 

844  84^,  Ui 

84}  84  I  8S 

85j  '  84j|  8| 

85}  85  I  8j 

84  8^]  8) 


ARNULL  and  ALLENDER,  Stock  and  Share  Broken, 

3,  CopUudl  Cbamben,  Aq^  COBit, 
^ Throgmortoa  Stnat,  I  nailw. 


S.'i  38  pm, 

85  39  pm. 

36  39  pm. 

36  39  pm. 

36  30  pm. 

30  38  pm. 

38  31  pm. 

39  38  pm. 
33  30  pm. 
33  30  pm. 
30  33  pm. 

33  30  pm. 

30  34  pm. 

31  34  pm. 
HI  34  pm. 
31  34  pm. 

34  31  pm. 
39  36  pm. 

38  pm. 
38  pm. 


I,  tttOBOL*  AHB  «< 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


/ 


S.  communicates  tbe  following  note  on 
one  of  tbe  ancient  words  which  were  the 
subject  of  our  correspondent  Mr.  C.  H. 
Cooper's  inquiries  in  p.  472.  *'Lubb€' 
fysthe:*  See  Walter  Scott's  Rob  Roy, 
vol.  I.  chap.  ii. — *'  Stockfish,  titling,  crop- 
ling,  lubfiih.  You  should  have  noted  that 
they  are  all,  nevertheless,  to  be  entered  as 
titlings.  How  many  inches  long  is  a 
titling?"  — *•  Eighteen  Inches,  sir.''  — 
"  And  a  lubfish  is  twenty-four — ^rery  right 
It  is  important  to  remember  this  on  ac- 
count of  the  Portuguese  trade." 

If  Meredudd  ap  Bleddyn  (p.  450) 
will  give  his  real  name  and  address  to  the 
Publishers  of  this  Magazine,  it  will  give 
D.  A.  c.  N.  I.  much  pleasure  to  give  him 
perusal  of  the  largest  collection  perhaps 
ever  made  for  the  name  of  Davys,  Davis, 
and  Davifs,  &c.  Thomas,  fourth  son  of 
Robert  Davies  of  Gwassaney,  co.  Flint, 
was  not  the  same  person  as  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  ;  but  of  this  latter  per- 
son, and  of  his  children,  very  ample  par- 
ticulars down  to  1703,  also  of  his  family 
and  their  pedigree  for  three  generations, 
are  in  the  collection  of  d.  a.  c.  n.  i. 

C.  K.  acknowledges  his  obligations  to 
our  Correspondent  J.  A.  S.  for  the  opinion 
he  has  su<;ge8ted  upon  the  ancient  house 
at  Standen,  in  Biddenden,  Kent,  with 
which  he  should  probably  have  coincided 
had  not  Hasted,  in  his  vol.  vii.  8vo.  edit, 
p.  131,  described  Place  House  as  situate 
**  at  the  gouih  end  of  the  town,"  whereas 
the  borough  or  hamlet  of  Standen  is  a  ftill 
mile  distant  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Our  Correspondent  adds,  "  Your  report  in 
the  present  Number  for  November,  p.  518, 
of  the  formation  at  Maidstone,  distant 
some  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  from  Bid- 
denden, of  an  institution  called  the  *  Kent 
Natural  History  and  Archseological  Mu- 
seum,' encourages  me  to  hope  that  at  no 
distant  period  some  intelligent  and  as- 
siduous member  of  that  society,  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  objects  embraced  in  the  se- 
cond division  of  its  title,  may  take  the 
trouble,  should  your  notice  of  my  former 
letter  meet  his  eye,  of  investigating  the 


partiottlariy  when  it  will  give  me  pleasm 
to  find  the  result  of  his  liSKmrs  oocapying 
a  place  in  your  valuable  and  interasti^f 
misoelUny.'' 

We  have  mach  pleasore  in  steftiof  tibst 
the  claims  of  the  late  Sir  Harria  NieolM 
have  been  so  far  attended  to  bj  tiba  Go- 
vernment, that  one  of  his  sons  haa  jait 
been  appointed  to  a  olericship  in  tfaa  Andit 
Office.  This  is  giving  a  mrttkm  to  1km 
yonng  man  fbr  Ine-^bot  tta  widoir  nf  Sir 
Harris  has,  we  ooatend,  a  still  flutlMr 
claim  on  the  coantry.  Antiqiiaiiea  of  m* 
compromising  honesty  in  researd^  aad 
diligence  and  socoess  In  whatatvar  fhvf 
attempt,  are  rare  individiiala»  aad  no  om 
in  this  way  was  ever  more  anoeesafbl  Ikaa 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas. ^ii/Asneissi^ 

One  more  of  the  last  frail  Hnki  by  ivIilA 
hope  hung  in  the  matter  of  tlM  ptftf  viM 
have  so  long  disappeared  with  9kt  Jolui 
Franklin  has  given  way.  Tha  lalirt  of  dlM 
whalers  have  come  in— ^and  bcwRflil  aa 
tidings.  Floating  or  oam^piiif  ihmf  hate 
seen  no  trace  of  the  lost  eapedltkm*— JWd. 

Education. — ^A  statemant  liat  appeer- 
ed  relative  to  the  amonnt  oontiflmtad  by 
the  Committee  of  Privy  Couneii  on  Sda« 
cation  towards  the  erection  of  Bdiooli  ia 
connexion  with  tiie  Chnreli.  Tha  total 
amount  has  been  11,2191.  and  tbe  total 
cost  of  erection  of  the  sdioola  45»741l., 
the  contribntioDS  of  tiM  Comnrittaa  being 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  two-aavaatba  of  tba 
whole  cost.  The  Committea  haiva  oontri- 
buted,  in  the  shape  oi  priaea  to  papH 
teachers  and  to  schoolmastara'  trVT^tt 
^8,000/.  to  the  annual  expentea  of  gaaerai 
education  in  this  country  ^ia  year  s  and 
of  this  the  Church  has  obtainod  about 
18,000/. 

Errata. — P.  484.  We  took  great  palaa 
to  give  accurate  and  litwal  oopiaa  of  tta 
inscriptions  on  Sir  Edmund  Bwaj  God* 
frey's  tankard,  but  overiooked  a  adnriat 
in  the  last  line  but  one,  where/br  BTb.  B. 
read  E.  B.  O.  —P.  543.  It  wm  tbe  late 
Sir  Hugh  Evelyn  who  is  said  Qm  tba  newa- 
papers)  to  have  married  Miss  Halbawaj 
of  Southwark,  not  Sor  FMeriok. 
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Yolencc,  unclouded  virtue  and  piety,  unaffected  goodness,  and  umplicity 
and  singleness  of  heart :  we  would  have  no  act  unrecorded  or  word  fb^ 
gotten  which  could  illustrate  Sir  Thomas  Buxton's  character,  which  wooUi 
remove  any  popular  error,  or  enlarge  and  improve  any  favourable  concep- 
tion ;  but  we  would  endeavour  to  produce  this  efiect  in  the  smallest  powMe 
compass.  We  think  that  the  materials  of  the  volume  might  be  considerablj 
reduced,  while  the  result  was  improved.  We  would  omit  any  unneoeaaaiy 
details  of  public  matters,  as  presuming  them  to  be  already  known ;  and 
we  would  never  deviate  far  from  that  thread  which  conducts  us  through 
the  personal  narrative  with  ever-increasing  interest,  whether  that  narrattre 
opens  on  us  with  the  early  picture  of  the  quiet  and  "  home-felt  joys**  of  the 
domestic  circle  at  Cromer,  or  places  us  amidst  the  animated  discussions  of 
the  contending  senate,  amidst  the  conflicts  of  honourable  ambition  and  the 
triumphs  of  manly  eloquence,  and  there  points  out  to  us  the  figure  of  one 
distinguished  among  the  foremost  by  his  ability  and  exertion,  selected  by 
every  consenting  voice  as  the  chosen  champion  of  freedom,  and  whose 
name  was  to  descend  to  posterity  with  those  of  Clarksou,  and  M^lberforoey* 
and  Hoare. 

Mr.  Buxton,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  bom  at  Castle  Hedingfaam 
in  Essex,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1786.  The  family  of  Buxton  had  resided  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  at  Sudbury  in  Suffolk,  and  Coggeshail 
in  Essex.  They  were  related  by  marriage  with  the  Fowells  of  Deron- 
shire  and  the  llanburys  of  Essex.  Thomas-Fowell  was  six  years  old^hen 
his  father  died ;  he  is  described  as  of  a  bold  determined  character,  **  a  little 
man  in  petticoats."  At  a  very  early  age  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Kingston, 
and  afterwards  to  Dr.  Charles  Bumey's,  at  Greenwich.  The  Doctory  as 
all  know,  was  a  first-rate  Grecian,  but  he  did  not  inspire  his  pujnl  with 
much  fondness  for  study,  for  he  had  a  rival  in  Abraham  PlastoWy'f  the 

*  Mr.  Wilberforce  gained  on  Mr.  Buxton,  as  he  did  on  every  one  that  kaew  htm^ 
the  longer  the  acquaintance.  He  says,  **  We  had  a  pleasant  dinner  party  at  the  Daks 
of  Gloucester's  yesterday.  I  had  spent  the  morning  wi^  WUbeifirce,  who  was  ooila 
delightful.  I  begin  to  think  that  of  all  men  he  is  the  most  subjected  and  ooatroiled, 
and  invariably  in  the  right  frame  of  temper,"  &c.  (See  p.  110.)  And  again,  p.  113,^ 
**  Wilberforce  dined  with  me  on  Tuesday  last,  and  was  quite  deli^tfoL — He  gave  va  a 
long  account  of  his  early  life  and  friends,  and  said  one  thing,  which  has  much  itndt  bv 
me.  I  asked  him  who  was  the  greatest  man  he  ever  knew  ?  He  said,  '  Ont  of  aU 
comparison,  Pitt  I  but,*  he  added,  *  I  never  think  of  his  superiority  without  lefloeCfaf  » 
that  he  who  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  God  is  greater  than  he.'  "  See  alao  p.  135 1^ 
"  You  cannot  think  how  affectionate  and  loving  Wilberforce  was  when  I  eallad  on  Um 
yesterday.  J  think  it  odd  that  we  should  suit  so  well,  having  kardlp  MM  pmUig  is 
common.**  See  p.  145,  from  a  letter  of  Wilberforce  to  Mr.  Buxton,  for  thia  paaM«  i 
'*  I  have  found  bookt  steal  away  my  heart  from  the  Surtum  eordm  habit  (smritaanCf 
tf  mind,  I  mean,  living  among  invisibles,)  more  than  worldly  buaineaa,'*  xot  in  hb 
Memoirs  by  his  Son  it  is  said  he  always  carried  a  Shaktpere  in  his  pocket.-— Rbt. 

t  "  My  '  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  *  was  Abraham  Plastow,  Uie  gamdBaepar  | 
a  man  for  whom  I  have  ever  felt  and  still  feel  very  great  affection.  He  waa  a  rin^W 
character  ;  in  the  first  place  this  tutor  of  mine  could  neither  read  nor  writOf  bat  hit 
memory  was  stored  with  various  rustic  knowledge.  He  bad  mora  of  natOial  good 
sense,  and  what  is  called  mother-wit,  than  almost  any  person  I  have  met  with 
knack  which  he  had  of  putting  everything  into  new  and  singular  Uf  lits  made  ! 
still  makes  him,  a  most  entertaining  and  even  intellectual  companion.  Ho 
most  undaunted  of  men.  I  remember  my  youthful  admiration  of  hia  ezploili  on 
back.  For  a  time  he  hunted  my  nucleus  houn(U»  and  his  fearlennen  wai 
But  what  made  him  particularly  valuable  were  his  principles  of  intcgtitf 
He  never  said  or  did  a  thing  in  the  absence  of  my  mother  of  wldoh 
have  disapproved.  He  always  held  up  the  highest  standard  of  intanifert  i 
our  youthful  minds  with  sentiments  ai  pure  and  as  generona  as  ooud  M 
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gamekeeper,  and  under  him  he  early  acquired  a  love  of  field  sports  which 
he  retained  through  life,  amidst  all  the  anxieties  of  business,  and  the 
engagement  of  parliamentary  duties  and  discussions.  From  his  mother  he 
seemed  to  have  derived  a  good  deal  of  the  decision  and  enei^  of  his 
character.  Her  rule  of  education  was  that  of  <<  implicit  obedience,  uncon- 
ditional submission  ;"  but  it  was  obedience  to  authority  founded  on  reason, 
submission  to  commands  suggested  by  a  true  affection,  and  enforced  on  the 
highest  principles  of  duty.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  after  passing  eight  years 
at  Dr.  Bumey's,  he  was  allowed  to  return  and  reside  at  home.  Light 
reading,  and  amusements  as  light,  filled  up  his  somewhat  careless  time. 
His  manners  were  rough  and  boyish,  and  it  might  be  questioned  how  a 
young  gentleman  who  preferred  his  gun  to  his  Gradus,  and  his  shooting 
pony  to  his  Sophocles  and  Seneca,  might  turn  out ;  <<  but,"  says  his 
Biographer,  <<  the  germ  of  nobler  qualities  lay  below,  a  genial  influence  was 
alone  waiting  to  develope  it,  and  that  influence  at  hand."  He  became 
acquainted  with  the  well-known  family  of  the  Gumeys  of  Earlham  Hall, 
near  Norwich,  and  from  this  visit  a  remarkable  change  in  the  whole  tone 
of  his  character  may  be  dated.  He  received  a  stimulus  in  the  formation 
of  studious  habits  and  intellectual  tastes,  while  the  influence  of  seven  young 
ladies  would  not  fail  in  assisting  to  the  refinement  of  his  disposition  and 
manners.  With  them  he  sketched,  he  read,  he  sang,  he  danced,  for  these 
young  ladies  were  rather  Quakeresses  m  posse  than  esse.  No  wonder  that 
his  visit  was  alike  agreeable  and  advante^eous.  He  days  it  gave  a  colour 
to  his  whole  life,  and  the  Miss  Gumeys  succeeded  in  two  months  in  doing 
what  Dr.  Bumcy  had  failed  in  for  eight  years, — ^instilling  into  his  mind  a 
desire  of  improvement,  and  animating  it  to  higher  and  better  purposes. 
Without  this  he  might  have  settled  down  as  a  Norfolk  squire,  celebrated 
for  his  double-barrelled  gun  and  fishing-rods,  curious  in  his  pheasants  and 
port,  and  particular  about  his  four-year-old  mutton.  As  he  was  expected 
to  inherit  property  in  Ireland,  he  was  sent  in  1802  to  Dublin  to  complete 
his  education.  Here  he  acted  up  to  all  his  better  resolutions  ;  he  studied 
hard,  regained  the  ground  he  had  lost,  and  desired  his  uncle  Hanbury  to 

the  writings  of  Seneca  or  Cicero.  Such  was  mjr  first  instructor,  and,  I  must  add,  my 
best ;  for  I  think  I  have  profited  more  by  the  recollection  of  his  remarks  and  admo- 
nition, than  by  the  more  learned  and  elaborate  discourses  of  all  my  other  tutors.  He 
was  our  playfellow  and  tutor  ;  he  rode  with  us,  fished  with  us,  shot  with  us  upon  all 


occasions.'' 


This  faithful  servant  died  in  1836,  and  is  buried  in  Earl's  Colne  churchyard,  in 
Essex. — See  the  note. — Rev. 

As  we  are  on  the  subject  of  game,  we  may  mention  that  to  another  of  Mr.  Buxton's 
keepers  we  are  partially  indebted  for  the  introduction  into  England  of  that  fine  bird  the 
Capercailzie,  after  it  had  been  extinct  more  than  a  century.  We  are  told  Mr.  Buxton 
engaged  a  relative  resident  in  Sweden  to  provide  as  many  live  birds  of  this  kind 
as  he  could  as  a  present  to  Lord  Breadalbane.  Accordingly  advertisements  were 
sent  up  the  country  to  the  villages,  which  were  read  after  the  service  from  the  pulpits. 
By  this  means  thirteen  cocks  and  sixteen  hens  were  procured,  which  were  placed  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Buxton's  Irish  gamekeeper,  by  whom  they  were  safely  conveyed  to 
Taymouth  Castle.  After  a  time  they  were  aU  turned  out  in  the  larch  woods  of 
Tay mouth,  in  which  they  have  thriven  so  well,  that  they  are  now  stated  to  be  about 
2000  :  and,  as  other  proprietors  have  imitated  the  example,  this  fine  bird  will  again  be 
naturalized  in  Scotland.  In  1842,  on  the  Queen's  visit,  the  first  of  these  birds  was 
killed.  They  were  so  wild  that  it  took  the  whole  day  to  get  six  shots,  &c.  .  .  Some 
few  years  ago  we  saw  some  birds  of  this  species  in  the  park  of  Sir  Thomas  Maryan 
Wilson,  at  Charlton,  which  he  had  brought  from  Sweden,  but  we  do  not  know  their 
fate. — See  on  the  chase  of  this  interesting  bird,  Lloyd's  Northern  Sports. — Rbv. 
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be  told  that  no  two  clerks  in  hU  brewhouse  were  together  fo  indoatrious  m 
ho  wa8,  for  he  read  morning,  noon,  and  night,  passed  hit  ftTaminatJoni 
honourably^  was  the  first  Englishman  who  had  gained  a  pveminm  *  aft 
the  Dublin  university,  and  formed  an  intimate  friendthip  with  Mr-  Jdw 
Henry  North,  afterwards  distinguished  at  the  Irish  bar  and  in  tli«  Hooia 
of  Commonsy  which  he  closely  maintained  during  Mr.  North's  life.  B«l 
his  hopes  and  his  heart  were  centred  at  Earlham ;  the  smiles  of  Miai 
Hannah  Gumey  were  the  desired  reward  of  the  young  student's  mental 
labours  ;  it  was  her  "  bright  eyes  "  that  <<  rained  influence  and  adjudged  tiw 
prize;"  and  in  March  1805  Hymen  was  engaged  to  finish  the  work  thai 
Minerva  had  begun, — ^they  were  engaged  to  be  married,  which  engagemant 
was  fulfilled  in  May  1807.  His  expectations  of  wealth  having  been  dis^ 
appointed,  he  found  that  his  fortune  must  depend  on  his  own  exartions»  and 
he  accepted  a  situation  in  Truman's  brewery  in  Spitalfields,  oflerad  him  bj 
his  uncle,  with  the  prospect  of  being  a  partner  after  three  years'  prdbatioiu 
There  he  resided,  attentive  to  his  new  business,  yet  finding  time  for  tha 
study  of  English  literature,  and  especially  of  political  Qoonomy.  "  My 
maxims  are,"  he  said,  <<  never  to  begin  a  book  without  finishing  ity  never  to 
consider  it  finished  till  I  know  it,  and  to  study  it  with  a  whole  mind.**  Ha 
had  even  thus  early  indulged  in  a  distant  idea  of  entering  Parliament,  and 
in  consequence  contrived  to  practise  the  art  of  public  speaking  in  a  debating 
club  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

His  former  schoolfellow,  Mr.  Horace  Twiss,  thus  describes  meeting  him 
at  this  time : 


"  We  had  been  at  school  together  at  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Durney't  of  Qreenwich, 
and  were  very  intimate.  Buxton  was  then, 
as  in  after-life,  extraordinarily  tall,  and 
was  called  by  his  playfellows  Elephant 
Buxton.  He  was  at  that  time,  as  after- 
wards»  like  the  animal  he  was  called  from, 
of  a  kind  and  gentle  nature ;  but  he  did 
not  then  exhibit  any  symptomt  of  the 
elephantine  talent  he  afterwards  evinced. 
I  myself  very  often  did  his  Latin  lessons 
for  him,  and  as  he  was  somewhat  older 
and  much  bigger  than  I  was,  I  found  him, 
in  many  respects,  a  valuable  ally.  When 
I  was  about  twenty,  I  became  a  member 
of  the  '  Academics,'  a  Society  in  London, 
like  the  '  Historical '  in  Dublin,  and  the 
'  Speculative  *  in  Edinburgh,  where  the 
topics  of  the  day  were  debated.  There  I 
heard,  on  my  first  or  second  evening  of 
attendance,  a  speech  of  great  ability,  from 


a  man  of  great  stature ;  and  I  should  have 
been  assured  it  was  my  oM  MhooUUloir 
I  saw  before  me,  but  that  I  ooald  net 
suppose  it  possible,  so  dull  a  boy  q(m14 
have  become  so  clever  t  man.  He  it  was, 
however ;  and  I  renewed  my  friendly  la- 
tercourse  with  him,  both  at  Ae  woadtf 
and  in  private.  Oar  chmma  wm  poor 
North,  afterwards  diftingnishod  in  Ftt* 
liament  and  at  the  Irish  Bar,  who  died  at 
between  forty  and  fifty,  and  Henry,  tiio 
younger  son  of  the  groat  Gnttsa*  Wo 
afterwards  sat  all  togother  in  the  Honao  of 
Commons,  with  some  otben  of  onr  follow- 
Academics,  the  two  Grants,  and  Bpri^f 
Rice.  Homer  had  been  an  Acadoodo,  Iwl 
he  was  before  our  timo.  Of  lata  yosn 
Buxton  was  chiefly  rotidank  in  Nonolkt 
but  our  matoal  goodwill  continued  to  tks 
Ust.'' 


Mr.  Buxton  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  Mr.  Samuel  Hoare,  of  Haap- 
stead,  his  brother-in-law,  and  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fry  at  Flashet  in  Esiei« 
In  1811  he  was  admitted  as  partner  in  the  brewery,  and  during  tha 
ensuing  seven  years  was  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  nis  busineM.  Ifii 
senior  partners,  struck  by  his  energy  and  force  of  mind,  placed  in  hii  hands 


*  He  obtained  thirteen  premiums,  and  the  highest  bonouri  of  the  vnlfonity ;  tho 
gold  medal  and  four  silyer  medals  from  the  Historical  Society  ;  and  a  propoosl  was  Wide 
to  him  to  pome  forward  as  candidate  for  the  representation  of  the  Univoisitf  ^—ilbiTt 
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the  task  of  remodeling  the  whole  system  of  management,  and  for  two  or 
three  years  he  was  occupied  from  morning  till  night  in  prosecuting  step  hy 
step  his  plans  of  reform :  among  these  was  his  insisting  on  the  education 
of  the  men,  and  his  maintaining  the  strict  ohservance  of  the  Sunday.  '<  The 
success  (it  is  said)  which  crowned  Mr.  Buxton*s  exertions  in  business  ma- 
terially paved  his  way  to  public  life.  He  was  gradually  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  attending  in  person  to  the  details  of  its  management,  although 
he  continued  throughout  his  life  to  take  a  part  in  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  concern.''  During  these  years  of  occupation  in  secular 
concerns,  an  increased  power  of  religious  principle  was  growing  in  Mr. 
Buxton's  mind;  but  his  first  real  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  he  attributed  to  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Josiah  Pratt,  of  Wheeler 
Street  Chapel,  Spitalfields.  "  It  was  much,"  he  said,  "  and  of  vast  moment, 
that  I  learned  there  from  Mr.  Pratt.  Whatever  I  have  done  in  my  life 
for  Africa,  the  seeds  of  it  were  sown  in  my  heart  in  Wheeler  Street 
Chapel." 

In  1815  he  removed  from  London  to  a  house  at  North  End,  Hampstead, 
that  his  children,  now  four  in  number,  might  have  the  benefit  of  the 
country  air.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  Common  Place  Book 
referring  to  events  about  this  time  : — 


''  I  DOW  sit  down  to  recall  some  marked 
events,  which  have  lately  happened.  First 
then,  Friday,  July  7th,  was  an  extraordi- 
nary day  to  me.  In  the  morning,  I  as- 
certained that  all  the  hopes  we  had  in- 
dulged of  large  profits  in  business  were 
false.  We  were  sadly  disappointed,  for  I 
went  to  town  in  the  morning  some  thou- 
sands of  pounds  richer  in  my  own  esti- 
mation than  I  returned  at  night.  This 
was  my  first  trial  ;  next,  about  9  o'clock, 
a  dreadful  explosion  of  gunpowder  took 
plane  in  a  house  adjacent  to  the  brewery  ; 
eight  lives  were  lost,  and  great  damage 
done.  For  a  long  time  it  seemed  beyond 
hope  to  keep  the  fire  from  the  premises. 
The  morning  changed  me  from  affluence 
to  competence,  and  the  evening  was  likely 
to  have  converted  competence  into  po- 
verty.  To  finish  all,  at  night  my  house 
was  robbed.  This,  if  we  had  heard  it, 
raight  have  seriously  alarmed  my  wife,  in 
her  present  delicate  state  of  health.  How 
easily  can  I  bear  the  transitions  of  for- 


tune, and  see  without  murmuring,  and 
even  with  cheerfulness,  my  golden  hopes 
blighted  ;  but  '  bitter  indeed,  and  inti- 
mately keen/  would  any  wound  be  that 

affected  her On  the  following 

Tuesday  I  went  to  Weymouth,  and  found 
the  affairs  of  a  friend,  in  whom  I  am  sin- 
cerely interested,  in  a  very  bad  state. 
This  is  to  me  a  subject  of  much  anxiety  ; 
but  on  my  return  home  I  had  another  and 
a  deeper  trial.  I  found  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  investigate 's  business,  which 

seems  involved  in  much  difficulty.  These 
two  events  together  have  been  very  mor- 
tifying to  me,  but  I  have  endeavoured  to 
meet  them  with  submissive  fortitude. 
Yet  I  find  that  I  can  suffer  my  own  mis- 
fortunes with  comparative  indifference, 
but  cannot  sit  so  easily  under  the  misfor- 
tunes of  those  that  are  near  to  me  ;  but 
in  this  T  hope  to  improve,  and  to  be  en- 
abled to  look  upon  trials,  in  whatever 
form  they  appear,  as  visitations  from  the 
the  merciful  hand  of  God,"  &c. 


He  had  a  plan  after  a  few  years  to  live  somewhere  quiet  in  the  country, 
and  go  to  town  for  one  week  in  a  month  :  he  did  not  find  change  from 
one  employment  to  another  nnsettled  him  ;  for  he  could  brew  one  hour, 
study  mathematics  the  next,  sport  the  third,  and  read  poetry  the  fourth, 
without  allowing  any  of  these  pursuits  to  interfere  with  the  others. 


(( 


This  habit  of  full  engagement  of  the 
mind  has  its  advantages  in  business  and 
other  things,  but  is  attended  with  this  se- 
rious disadvantage,  that  it  immerses  the 
mind  so  fully  in  its  immediate  object,  that 
there  is  no  room  for  thoughts  of  higher 
importance  and  more  real  moment  to  creep 


in.  I  feel  this  continually, — the  hours 
and  hours  that  I  spend  in  utter  forgetful - 
ness  of  that  which  I  well  know  to  be  the 
only  thing  of  importance.  How  very 
great  a  portion  of  one's  life  there  ity  in 
which  one  might  as  well  be  a  heathen  I" 
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These  are  excellent  words, — ^worthy  of  remembrance^— and  not  tbe 
worse  for  coming  from  a  brewhouse  in  Spitalfields  I 

During  the  summer  of  1816  an  incident  occurred  which  is  mePtioDed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  work ;  and  indeed  the  **?fff"nt 
of  his  extraordinary  coolness,  courage,  and  r^[ard  for  the  Utos  of  Qfthen, 
in  the  case  of  one  of  his  dogs  that  went  mad,  is  too  strikiDg  a  trait  in  Ui 
character  entirely  to  omit. 


"  When  I  got  into  HaoipBtead  (he  writet 
the  account  to  his  wife)  I  saw  Prince  oo- 
yered  with  mud,  and  running  furiously, 
and  biting  at  everything.  I  saw  him  bite 
at  least  a  dozen  dogs,  two  boys,  and  a 
man.  Of  course  I  was  exceedingly  alarmed, 
being  persuaded  he  was  mad.  I  tried  every 
effort  to  stop  him  or  kill  him,  or  to  drive 
him  into  some  outhouse,  but  in  vain.  At 
last  he  sprang  up  at  a  boy,  and  seized  him 
by  the  breast.  Happily  I  was  near  him, 
and  knocked  him  off  with  my  whip.  He 
then  set  off  towards  London,  and  I  rode 
by  his  side,  waiting  for  some  opportunity 
of  stopping  him.  I  continually  spoke  to 
him,  but  he  paid  no  regard  to  coaxing  or 


scolding.  You  siay  rappoee  I  was  m- 
rionsly  alarmed,  dretdin^  the  *— ■— ^^t 
mischief  he  might  do,  havmif  aeea  Idm  do 
80  much  in  the  fSew  preceding  miirataa.  I 
was  terrified  at  the  idea  of  his  gettiaf  Mo 
Camden  Town  and  Londoa ;  and  at  lengtl^ 
considering  that  if  ever  there  wm  an  o^ 
casion  that  justified  a  risk  of  life  thii  was 
it,  I  determined  to  catch  him  mjialf. 
Happily  he  ran  up  to  Plyor's  gate,  wild  I 
threw  myself  from  my  hone  qdoq  Um, 
and  caught  him  by  the  neck.  He  Mt  at 
me  and  struggled,  but  withoot  efieet,  aad 
1  succeeded  in  lecoriog  him  withoat  hk 
biting  me.'' 


He  afterwards  gives  some  more  frightful  particulars  :-— 


round  his  neck,  and  fix  the  other  end  of 
the  chain  to  a  tree ;  and  thea,  walkfaw  ta 
its  furthest  range,  with  all  myfeiee^wiieh 
was  nearly  exhausted  by  hie  Ikmtie  ftnif- 
gles,  I  flung  him  away  from  me*  end 
sprung  back.  He  made  a  detpeimte  boaad 
after  me,  but,  finding  hioiMlf  feUed,  he 
uttered  the  most  fearfol  yell  I  eier  head. 
AH  that  day  he  did  nothiBf  hot  raili  to 
and  fro,  champing  the  foam  wUoh  gaihed 
from  his  jaws.     We  threw  Um 


''When  1  seized  the  dog,  his  struggles 
were  so  desperate  that  it  seemed  at  first 
almost  impossible  to  hold  him,  till  I  lifted 
him  up  in  the  air,  when  he  was  more  easily 
managed,  and  I  contrived  to  ring  the  bell. 
I  was  afraid  that  the  foam  which  was 
pouring  from  his  mouth  in  his  furious 
efforts  to  bite  me  might  get  into  some 
scratch,  and  do  me  injury ;  so,  with  great 
difficulty,  I  held  him  with  one  hand,  while 
I  put  the  other  into  my  pocket,  and  forced 
on  my  glove ;  then  I  did  the  same  with 
my  other  hand,  and  at  last  tbe  gardener 
opened  the  door,  saying,  '  What  do  you 
want ? '  'I  've  brought  you  a  mad  dog,* 
replied  I ;  and,  telling  him  to  get  a  strong 
chain,  I  walked  into  the  yard,  carrying 
the  dog  by  his  neck.  I  was  determined 
not  to  kill  him,  as  I  thought  if  he  should 
prove  not  to  be  mad  it  would  be  a  great 
satisfiiction  to  the  three  persons  whom  he 
had  bitten.  I  made  the  gardener,  who 
was  in  a  terrible  fright,  secure  the  collar 

He  adds — 

''I  did  this  from  a  conviction  that  it 
was  my  duty,  and  I  never  can  think  that 
an  over-cautious  care  of  self,  in  circum- 
stances where  your  risk  may  preserve 
others,  is  so  great  a  virtue  as  you  seem  to 

Another  instance  of  his  courage  and  resolution  when  otbera 
danger,  is  given  in  a  succeeding  part  of  the  narrative.     On  the  81at  of 
Octoher,  1823,  there  was  a  terrible  storm  on  the  Norfolk 


he  snatched  at  it  with  fary*  bat  ImtaatK 
dropped  it  again.  Tbe  neat  day,  whmi  I 
went  to  see  him,  I  thooaht  tbe  chila 
seemed  worn,  so  1  pinned  Um  to  tlm 
ground  between  the  pronge  of  a  pifeol^ 
fork,  and  then  fixed  t  much  laner  chila 
round  his  neck.  When  I  palled  off  te 
fork  he  sprang  up,  and  made  a  daA  at 
me  which  snapped  the  old  ehain  io  too. 
He  died  in  fortv-ei^t  hoati  from  tta 
time  he  went  mad,"  &c« 


think  it.    1  dobdievethatiflhad 
from  the  danger,  and  othen  had 
in  consequence,  I  should  have  iUt 
pam  than  I  shoald  have  done  had  I 
odved  a  bite." 
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"About  twelve  o'clock  a  collier-brig, 
the  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  ran  upon  the 
rocks  off  the  Cromer  lighthouse,  llie  life- 
boat was  immediately  brought  out,  but  so 
tremendous  was  the  sea  that  no  persuasion 
could  induce  the  fishermen  to  put  off. 
Once  when  a  wave  ran  up  the  beach  and 
floated  her,  Mr.  Buxton,  hoping  to  spur 
them  on  by  his  example,  sprang  in,  shout- 
ing to  them  to  follow  him,  but  without 
effect.  Captain  Manby's  gun  was  repeat- 
edly fired,  but  the  line  fell  short  of  the 
vessel,  in  wbich  nine  sailors  were  seen 
lashed  to  the  shrouds.  At  length  a  huge 
sea  burst  over  her,  and  she  went  to  pieces, 
blackening  the  waters  with  her  cargo  of 
coal.   For  an  instant  the  spectators  looited 

We  must  pass  over  the  time  that  elapsed,  till  in  the  spring  of  1808  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament  took  place,  and  Mr.  Buxton  was  elected  member 
for  Weymouth.  His  attention  was  at  first  directed  to  the  different  forms 
of  judicial  punishment,  and  when  a  motion  was  made  by  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh for  a  committee  on  the  criminal  laws,  it  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Buxton, 
whose  speech  met  with  success  sufficient  to  dispel  his  fears  of  uselessness 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Generally  of  his  parliamentary  oratory  it  is 
said : — 


on  in  silent  awe.  '  Poor  dear  hearts ! 
they  are  all  gone  now,'  exclaimed  an  old 
fisherman  ;  but  at  that  moment  Mr.  Bux- 
ton thought  he  saw  one  of  them  borne 
upon  the  top  of  a  wave.  Without  waiting 
for  a  rope  he  at  once  dashed  into  the  surf, 
— caught  the  man — flung  himself  upon 
him,  and  struggled  against  the  strong  draw- 
back of  the  retiring  billow,  until  others 
could  reach  him,  and  he  was  dragged  to 
land  with  his  rescued  mariner,  both  of 
them  in  a  state  of  utter  exhaustion.  The 
deed  was  considered  by  those  on  shore  to 
have  been  one  of  extreme  peril  and  daring. 
He  said  himself  that  he  felt  the  waves  pky 
with  him  as  he  could  play  with  an  orange/* 


"The  eloquence  of  Mr.  Buxton's 
speeches  in  Parliament  was  less  remark- 
able than  their  force ;  they  were  deeply 
stamped  with  his  ovm  character,  which,  as 
Mr.  Wilberforce  once  remarked,  was  that 
of  '  a  man  who  could  hew  a  statue  out  of 
a  rock,  but  not  cut  faces  upon  cherry 
stones/  Hifl  speeches  were  not  sparkling 
or  splendid ;  their  end  was  utility  ;  their 
ornaments,  clearness,  force,  and  earnest 
feeling.  He  was  not  one  of  those  orators 
described  by  Lord  Bacon,  *  that  hunt  more 
after  words  than  matter,  and  more  after 
the  choiceness  of  the  phrase,  the  sweet 
falling  of  the  clauses,  and  the  var3nng 
and  illustration  of  their  words  with  tropes 


and  figtires,  than  after  the  weight  of 
matter,  worth  of  subject,  or  soundness  of 
argument.'  He  usually  bestowed  much 
care  in  preparation  ;  not  in  embellishing 
the  style,  but  in  bringing  together  auppUea 
of  facts,  and  marshalling  them  in  one  strong 
line  of  argument.  Speaking  as  he  did  from 
the  heart,  and  for  the  most  part  on  subjects 
which  appealed  to  the  feehngs,  as  well  as 
to  the  judgment,  he  sometimes  rose  into 
passages  of  impassioned  declamation ;  oc* 
casionally  there  was  a  burst  of  indignation, 
and  not  unfrequently  a  touch  of  playful 
satire ;  but  the  usual  character  of  hi0 
oratory  was  a  lucid  and  powerful  appeal 
to  the  reason  of  his  audience." 


In  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Mr.  North,  about  this  time,  he  gives  his  opinion 
of  the  qualities  necessary  to  make  parliamentary  speaking  successful. 


"  Perhaps  you  will  like  to  hear  the  im- 
pression the  House  makes  upon  me.  I 
do  not  wonder  that  so  many  distinguished 
men  have  failed  in  it.  The  speaking  re- 
quired is  of  a  very  peculiar  kind :  the 
House  loves  good  sense  and  joking^  and 
nothing  else  ;  and  the  object  of  its  utter 
aversion  is  that  species  of  eloquence  which 
may  be  called  Philippian.  There  are  not 
three  men  from  whom  a  fine  simile  or 
sentiment  would  be  tolerated.  All  attempts 
of  the  kind  are  punished  with  general 
laughter.  An  easy  flow  of  sterling,  forcible, 
plain  sense  is  indispensable ;  and  this, 
combined  with  great  powers  of  sarcasm, 
gives  Brougham  his  station.  Canning  is 
an  exception  to  this  rule.     His  reasoning 
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is  seldom  above  mediocrity  ;  but  then  it  is 
recommended  by  language  so  wonderfully 
happy,  by  a  manner  so  exquisitely  elegant, 
and  by  wit  so  clear,  so  pungenti  and  so 
unpremeditated,  that  he  contrives  to  be- 
guile the  House  of  its  austerity.  Tiemey 
has  never  exerted  himself  much  in  my 
hearing.  Wilberforce  has  more  native 
eloquence  than  any  of  them,  but  he  takea 
no  pains,  and  allows  himself  to  wander 
from  his  subject.  He  holds  a  very  high 
rank  in  the  estimation  of  the  House.  And 
now  let  me  tell  you  a  secret.  These  great 
creatures  turn  out,  when  viewed  closely, 
to  be  but  men,  and  men  with  whom  you 
need  not  fear  competition,"  &c. 

4  D 
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There  is  soon  after  another  letter  on  the  same  subjecty  which  if   of 
interest  sufficient  to  allow  a  partial  quotation. 


*'  We  have  had  a  wonderful  debate  (on 
the  Manchester  Riots)  ;  really  it  has  raised 
my  idea  of  the  capacity  and  ingenuity  of 
the  human  mind.  All  the  leaders  spoke, 
and  almost  all  outdid  themselves.  But 
Burdett  stands  first ;  his  speech  was  abso- 
lutely the  finest,  and  the  clearest,  and  the 
fairest  display  of  masterlv  understanding 
that  ever  I  heard  ;  and  wiui  shame  I  ought 
to  confess  it,  he  did  not  utter  a  sentence 
to  which  I  could  not  agree.  Canning  was 
second  ;  if  there  be  any  difference  between 
eloquence  and  sense,  this  was  the  difference 
between  him  and  Burdett.  He  was  ex- 
quisitely elegant,  and  kept  the  tide  of 
reason  and  argument,  irony,  Joke,  in- 
vective, and  declamation  flowing  without 
abatement  for  nearly  three  hours .  Plunkett 
was  third  ;  he  took  hold  of  poor  Maokin- 
tosh's  argument  and  griped  it  to  death  ; 
ingenious,  subtle,  yet  clear  and  bold,  and 
putting  with  the  most  logical  distinctness 
to  the  House  the  errors  of  his  antagonist. 
Next  came  Brougham  t  —and  what  do  you 
think  of  a  debate  in  which  the  fourth  man 
could  keep  alive  the  attention  of  the  House 
from  three  to  five  in  the  morning,  after  a 
twelve  hours'  debate  ?  Now  what  was  the 
impression  made  on  my  mind,  you  will 
ask.  First,  I  voted  with  Ministers,  be- 
cause I  cannot  bring  myself  to  subject  the 
Manchester  magistrates  to  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  ;  but  nothing  has  shaken  my  con- 


viction that  the  magiatniteit  Bfiniiten,  and 
aU  have  done  ezceediiigly  wrong.  I  am 
clear  I  voted  right ;  and,  uideed»  I  iMraw 
need  have  any  donbti  when  I  Tote  wiA 
Ministers,  the  bias  being  on  tbe  otlMr 
side.  Did  the  debate  inflame  my  avM« 
tion  ?  Why  in  one  lenae  it  did.  It  coa- 
vinced  me  that  I  have  the  opportimity  af 
being  a  competitor  on  the  greateat  arani 
that  ever  existed;  bat  it  alto-ta^flit  ne 
that  success  in  such  a  theatre  la  onlj  fiir 
those  who  will  devote  their  Uraa  to  it. 
Perhaps  you  will  admire  the  presiiai|itiOB 
which  entertains  even  the  poaaibilitj  of 
success.  I  am,  I  believe,  rather  abrard ; 
bat  I  hold  a  doctrine  to  which  I  owe — 
not  much,  indeed,  but  all  the  little  eneeeai 
I  ever  had — vix.  that  with  ordinarj  talenia 
and  extraordinaiT  persevennea  aU  thinn 
are  attainable.  And  give  me  tan  jeara  la 
age,  ten  times  my  conititation,  and  ob* 
livion  of  the  truth  which  paralyaea  maaj 
an  exertion  of  mine,— that '  vanl^f  of  Ta- 
nities,  all  is  vanity,'  and  especAaUy  that 
fame  is  so, — I  say  give  me  theaa  ttiin§ii 
and  I  should  not  despair  of  parliamentafy 
reputation ;  but  to  one  who  eannot  bear 
fatigue  of  mind,  who  lovei  ipovtiiiv  bettor 
than  glory,  who  will  not  enpft  noder  te 
banners  of  party— to  tneh  a  bainf  fKm%  \m 
absolutely  forbidden.  I  am  weQ  ffynteBU  i 
I  cannot  expect  the  eommodity  Ibr  wh&eh 
I  will  not  pay  the  priee,"  fte. 


In  1820,  the  Parliament  being  dissolved  on  account  of  the  death  of  tha 
King,  he  again  stood  and  was  elected  for  Weymouth.  The  aubjecta  which 
he  was  aniious  to  bring  forward  then,  and  on  which  he  says  he  meani  to 
study  hard,  are, — the  Criminal  Law  ;  the  Prisons ;  the  Police ;  Botanj 
Bay ;  the  Slave  Trade ;  the  Burning  of  Widows  in  India ;  Lotteriei ;  Co- 
lonisation, &c.  **  Thus  far,"  it  is  said,  *<  Mr.  Buxton's  career  had  been  one 
of  unchequered  prosperity ;  as  a  Member  of  Parliament,  a  man  of  bon- 
neas,  a  husband,  the  father  of  a  large  and  promising  family,  hia  heart  a 
desires  had  been  fulfilled.  His  public  undertakings  were  becoming  daily  move 
important  and  engrossing,  and  his  home  was  a  scene  of  unclouded  happi 
This  happiness  however  was  about  to  be  clouded  over  by  a  sucoeasion  of 
tations.  In  the  compass  of  five  weeks  he  lost  his  son  and  three  infimt  daugh- 
ters. **  Eheu  I  Eheu  I"  was  the  simple  epitaph  he  placed  upon  the  tomb  of  hia 
four  children,*  to  express  his  sense  of  the  great  bereavement. 


*  In  the  new  chancel  of  Orerstrand  church,  is  a  tablet  inscribed  with  tbe  name  ef 
this  son,  of  his  brother,  and  his  four  younger  sisters  who  bad  died  prerionily  \  with  Iha 
following  lines,  which  we  gite  as  a  proof  that  Mr.  Buxton  was  not  wmllaf  ia  Ike 
power  of  clothing  his  thoughts  in  poetical  expression,  though  probably  not  mneb 
tising  the  art.  Tbey  are  more  correct  than  the  lines  which  Canning  wrote  on  a 
affliction — the  loss  of  his  son — and  whieh  may  be  read  in  Kensington  obarekjard. 

Full  of  bright  promise,  youthful,  courteous,  brave ; 
Grace  in  the  form,  mind  beaming  from  the  eye ; 
All  that  a  mother's  fondest  wish  oould  crave 
Were  lent  awhile  by  Heaven,  and  here  they  lie. 
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lu  the  autumn  of  1820,  freed  from  his  close  attention  to  the  brewery, 
and  wanting  rest  and  change,  he  gave  up  his  house  at  Hampstead, 
and  became  a  resident  at  Cromer  in  Norfolk ;  first  at  an  old  seat  of 
the  Wyndham  family — Cromer  Hall,  and  subsequently  at  a  smaller 
residence  at  Northrepps.  In  1821  he  made  his  speech  on  the  Criminal 
Law — a  speech  which  called  forth  numerous  expressions  of  approbation. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  said,  **  it  was  the  most  powerful  appeal  Uiat  he  had 
ever  had  tl^  good  fortune  to  hear  within  the  walls  of  Parliament,*'  and 
Mr.  (Lord)  Denman  remarked,  "  that  more  of  wisdom,  more  of  benevo- 
lence, more  of  practical  demonstration,  he  had  never  heard  in  the  course 
of  his  parliamentary  career,  than  was  centered  in  the  energetic  speech  of 
his  honourable  friend."  The  evening  after  the  delivery  of  this  speech, 
Mr.  Buxton  was  anxiously  and  affectionately  requested  by  Mr.  Wilberforce 
in  a  letter,  which  we  recommend  to  our  readers,  to  second  him  in  advoca- 
ting the  great  cause — the  condition  of  the  negro  slaves  in  our  colonies — 
a  subject  to  which  his  attention  had  been  early  drawn,  and  which,  indeed, 
had  been  impressed  on  his  mind  most  strongly  by  a  remark  of  his  mother's — 
^*  While  we  continue  to  commit  such  a  sin,  how  can  we  ask  forgiveness  of 
our  sins  ?"  From  other  friends  he  received  valuable  assistance  in  this 
undertaking,  among  whom  the  names  of  Hoare  and  Gumey  are  distin- 
guished, as  indeed  they  were  never  wanting  in  cases  where  active  bene- 
volence was  employed  in  promoting  measures  to  repair  the  injuries 
committed  by  unequal  and  unjust  laws,  and  to  bring  the  enactments  and 
institutions  of  the  country  into  more  close  and  willing  subjection  to  the 
divine  commands.  In  May,  1823,  the  first  debate  on  the  subject  of  Negro 
Slavery  took  place.  He  writes,  "  I  am  in  good  health,  in  good  spirits, 
with  a  noble  cause,  and  without  a  fear.  If  I  am  only  given  a  nimble 
tongue  I  shall  do."  It  is,  however,  entirely  out  of  our  power  to  enter  at 
all  on  this  subject,  partly  from  the  great  length  to  which  it  would  lead  us, 
if  we  were  to  do  justice  to  it,  and  because  it  may  be  read  at  leisure  in  this 
volume  as  regards  Mr.  Buxton's  share  of  it,  and  as  the  whole  has  in  many 
and  various  shapes  become  matters  of  history.  His  task  was  one  of  im- 
measurable difficulty  ;  ardently  opposed-^partially  supported---*and  deserted 
at  his  "  utmost  need,"  by  those  on  whose  powerful  assistance  and  con- 
currenco  he  had  depended  for  success.  We  think  this  great  cause  could 
not  have  been  committed  to  better  hands.  If  firmness  of  will,  decision  of 
jud^^ent,  and  that  reasonable  temperance  and  moderation  which,  having 
surveyed  its  future  path,  often  pauses  that  it  may  hereafter  advance  with 

greater  certainty  of  success  ; — if  these  are  the  qualifications  of  an  advocate  of 

—  I        I  ■■__-_  — — — — — -. — .--■ 

Here  lies  the  wreck,  the  spirit  wings  her  flight — 
The  ransomed  spirit,  to  the  realms  above  ; 
Ranges  unfettered  through  the  fields  of  light ; 
Rests  in  the  bosom  of  eternal  love  ; 

Beholds  the  unnumbered  host  of  angel  powers, 
Who,  round  Jehovah's  throne,  their  anthems  sing, 
And  joins  that  kindred  band,  those  lovely  flowers, 
Cut  down  and  withered  in  their  early  spring. 

Scenes  by  no  tear  disturbed,  no  sin  defiled, 
Scenes  nor  by  heart  conceived,  nor  tongue  confessed, 
Unveiled  to  thee,  dear  spirit  of  our  child; — 
And  we  are  comforted,  for  thou  art  blessed  1 

These  want  nothing  but  a  Little  alteration  in  the  last  stant  i,  to  mak«  th«  vent  the 

perfect  expression  of  the  feeling. — Rbv. 
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such  a  cause  as  this,  they  were  pre-eminently  to  be  found  in  him  from 
whose  lips  the  voice  of  afflicted  humanity  was  heard  pleading  lor  tbe 
reparation  of  its  wrongs.  We  must  now  pass  over  a  considerable  period 
of  this  very  interesting  life,  but  which  will  be  foimd  full  of  valuable  in- 
struction and  entertainment ;  and  whether  Mr.  Buxton  was  engaged  in 
advocating  the  cause  of  the  negroes,  in  lecturing  countr?  parsons  on  thflb 
duty^  in  riding  blood  horses,  or  bringing  down  t£e  Holknam  pheasants*  he 
contrives  by  his  powerful  character  to  throw  an  interest  on  all  he  does. 

The  account  of  the  dinner  at  the  brewhouse,  June  18^1,  by  Mr. 
Gurney,  when  several  members  of  the  Government  dined  there  simp^ 
on  beef-steaks  cooked  in  one  of  the  furnaces,  is  too  graphical  and  enter* 
taining  to  omit,  and  is  told  with  spirit  and  liveliness,  though  prohablj  the 
passages  which  lie  unrevealed  under  the  asterisks  would  be  the  most  bril- 
liant. 


"The  Premier, grave  and  thoughtful  as 
he  seemed,  did  great  justice  to  our  dinner. 
*  Milord  Grey/  cried  the  Spanish  Greneral 
Alava  to  him,  as  he  was  availing  himself 
of  a  fresh  supply  of  beef-steaks   (pro- 
nounced by  the  Lord  ChaDcellor  to  be 
'perfect')    'Milord    Grey,   vous  ^tes  k 
votre  sixieme.*      The   contrast  between 
Lord  Grey  and  Alava  was  curious ;  the 
former,  the  dignified,  stiff,  sedate  British 
nobleman  of  the  old  school ;  the  latter, 
the  entertaining,  entertained,  and  voluble 
foreigner.    He  had  been  the  faithful  com- 
panion of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  through 
most  of  his  campaigns,  and  now  had  dis* 
played  his  usual  energy  by  coming  up  all 
the  way  from  Walmer  Castle,  near  Dover, 
in  order  to  help  in  devouring  the  pro- 
duct  of  the   stoke-hole    in  Spitalfields. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  was  in  high  glee : 
he  came  in  a  shabby  black  coat,  and  very 
old  hat ;    strangely  different    from    the 
starred,  gartered,  and  cocked-hat  dignity 
of  the  venerable  Premier.      *  *  *  *      u 
was  my  agreeable  lot  to  sit  between  Lord 
Grey  and  Dr.  Lushington,  and  the  latter 
being  occupied  by  his  friend  on  the  other 
side,    I   was   left    to  converse  with  the 
Premier,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  doing 
for  nearly  two  hours.    *♦•***     \Vc 
talked  of  his  long  political  course,  and 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  sat  next  to  him, 
on  the  other  side,  complimented  him  on 
the   subject.     Lord  Grey.  '  I  came  into 
Parliament  for  Northumberland  when  I 
was   two-and-twenty,    and   I   have  been 
forty-five  years  a  senator.'  Of  course  it  was 
easy  to  draw  the  inference  that  he  was  67 
years  of  age.     On  my  expressing  the  in- 
terest I  felt  for  him,  and  even  sympathy, 
under  the  burden  he  was  bearing,  he  re- 
plied,— *  I   am  much  too  old  for  it.     I 


would  have  refused  the  undertakiiig,  if  I 
could  have  done  so  conditently  widi  mj 
duty/  Our  next  subject  was  pariiimen* 
tary  eloquence.  I  asked  him  who,  amidit 
the  variety  of  orators  whom  he  had  b«CB 
accustomed  to  hear,  appeared  to  him  to 
be  the  best  speaker  and  moet  Mm  de- 
bater. Lord  Qrey.  *  Beyond  all  doabt 
and  comparison,  Fox.  Hia  eloanenee  waa 
irresistible.  It  came  from  hia  heart,  and 
produced  a  corresponding  eflTeet  on  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers.'  I  asked  his  ool* 
nion  of  Sheridan,  The  answer  waa, '  He 
was  very  able,  but  could  not  speak  with- 
out preparation.'  I  ventured  to  insineale 
that  there  was  no  part  of  Che  PKmier*B 
office  more  responsible  than  that  of  makleg 
bishops.*  He  assented,  adding,  'Yoe 
know  I  have  had  none  to  make  at  pre- 
sent'  We  talked  of  the  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich (Dr.  Batihurst).  Lord  Grej  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  of  his  oondvet  and 
character,  though  he  only  knew  him  §m 
his  public  capacity.  '  I  fear  the  Bishop  is 
too  old  to  accept  any  offer  that  I  cea 
make  him,  but  I  assure  yon  that  the  Tsrj 
first  and  best  thing  that  I  have  to  giie 
away  shall  be  at  his  service.'  TUs  de- 
claration has  since  been  ftillj  verified 
by  his  offering  to  the  Biduip  the  eee 
of  Dublin,  which  the  latter,  as  had  hesM 
anticipated,  refused ;  observing,  in  the 
words  of  old  Erasmus  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  that  dignity  conferred  upon  him 
would  be  like  a  burden  laid  on  a  fklUM 
horse :  '  Sarcina  equo  collabenti  imposite? 
When  the  dinner  was  ended  I  qoitted  mj 
post  by  Lord  Grey,  and  joined  Bnxten, 
Lord  Brougham,  and  the  Doke  of  Ridi- 
mond  at  the  top  of  the  table.  Bnxlen 
was  telling  a  story  on  the  snbjeet  of  re- 
form (the  only  way  in  which  that  sniject 


•  Responsible  as  it  is  here  acknowledged  to  be,  Lord  Grey  seemed  to 

polHica  not  piety  to  be  the  ground  of  selection,  as  much  as  any  minister  preceding  or 
foUuiring  him.  The  delight  of  the  Low  Chweh  party  at  the  last  appointmMt  slwes 
the  animut  with  which  it  was  made. — Rxt. 
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could  be  mentioned,  as  the  dinner  wu  not  a 
political  one,  and  Toriea  were  present) : '  A 
stage- coachman/  said  he,  *  was  driving  a 
pair  of  sorry  horses  the  other  day  from  Lon- 
don to  Greenwich.  One  of  them  stumbled, 
and  nearly  fell.  'Get  np,  yon  borough" 
mongering  rascal,  you  I'  said  the  coachman 
to  the  poor  beast,  as  he  laid  the  whip  across 
his  back.'  The  Chancellor  laughed  hear- 
tily at  this  story.  'How  like  my  Lord 
■  there  was  the  old  horse,*  said  he 
to  me,  laughing,  and  putting  his  hands  be- 
fore bis  face, — Lord  '■  *  sitting  op- 
posite to  us Something  led  us  to 

talk  about  Paley,  and  I  mentioned  the 
story  of  his  having  on  his  death-bed  con- 
demned his  Moral  Philosophy,  and  de- 
clared his  preference  for  the  Hora  Pau- 
lina above  all  his  other  works.  This  led 
Brougham  to  speak  of  both  those  works. 


'  Did  yon  ever  hear  that  King  Oaofge  III. 
was  requested  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  make  Paley 
a  bishop  ?  The  King  refosed,  and,  taking 
down  the  Moral  Philosophy  firom  the  shel^ 
he  showed  Pitt  the  passage  in  which  he 
justifies  subscription  to  articles  not  fUly 
credited,  on  the  ground  of  expediency. 

*  This,*  said  the  King,  '  is  my  reason  for 
not  making  him  a  bishop.'  Lord  Greyf 
overheard  the  Chancellor's  storr,  and  eon- 
firmed  it;  'but,*  added  the  Chancellor, 
'I  believe  the  true  reason  why  George 
III.  refused  to  make  Paley  a  bishop  was, 
that  he  had  comj^iared  the  divine  tight  of 
kings  to  the  divme  right  of  constaldet^f 

*  •  *  The  Chanoellor  was  very  oordial, 
and  we  were  all  delighted  with  his  enter- 
taining rigidity  of  thought,  ready  wit,  aid 
evident  good  feeUog,"  Ate. 


But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  Chancellor ;  for  the  following  portrait 
of  Lord  Brougham  is  more  to  the  purpose  than  any  Punch  ever  odights 

hebdomedally  to  draw  :— 

Auitin  s  probaUy  1  had  never  heard  of 
him,  though  his  name  had  been  mentioaed 
in  Parliament.  I  soon  oonvinoed  him 
that  I  knew  more  of  Austin  than  he  did» 
and  I  mean  to  send  him  the  debate  on 
Smith's  case.  I  think  he  might  piek  vp 
some  good  prindnles  in  it.  But  as  for 
Austin,  I  do  not  forget  what  yon  said  to 
me  last  December,  and  you  ah^  soon  see 
that  I  do  not.  If  I  have  not  done  some- 
thing already,  blame  not  me,  but  ikmt  svsr- 
loiiing  partofu.*  *  *  *  He  inquired 
about  the  wagea  of  the  draymen.  I  told 
him  about  45#.  weekly;  and  we  allow 
them  to  provide  substitutes  for  a  day  or 
two  in  the  week ;  but  we  insist  on  their 
paying  them  at  the  rate  of  96s.  a  week. 
'  Yea,'  said  he, '  I  understand ;  these  ridi 
and  beneficed  gentry  employ  curates,  and 
the  curates  of  the  diraymen  get  about  as 
much  salary  of  those  as  the  dergy.'  After 
dinner  we  took  them  to  the  stables  to  see 
the  horses.  Somebody  ssid,  'Now  the 
Lord  Chancellor  will  be  at  a  loss ;  at  aU 
events  he  knows  nothing  abont  horses.' 
However,  fortune  favonrod  him,  for  he 
selected  one  of  the  best  of  them,  and 
pointed  out  his  merits.  Soma  one  pro- 
posed that  he  should  get  upon  his  bade 
and  ride  him  round  the  yard,  which  he 
seemed  very  willing  to  do ;  and  thus  ends 
my  history  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,"  &e. 


<<  The  Chancellor  lost  not  a  moment; 
he  was  always  eating,  drinking,  talking,  or 
laughing ;  his  powers  of  laughing  seemed 
on  a  level  with  his  other  capadties.  *  *  * 
Talking  of  grace  before  dinner,  he  said, '  I 
like  the  Dutch  grace  best ;  they  sit  per- 
fectly still  and  quiet  for  a  minute  or  two. 
I  thought  it  very  solemn.'  Again, '  I  am 
a  great  admirer  of  the  Church ;  but  the 
clergy  have  one  fault, — they  grow  im- 
mortal in  this  world.  You  eannoi  ikini 
how  they  trouble  me  by  living  eo  long,  I 
have  three  upwards  of  ninety  years  old ; 
bedridden,  bereft  of  understanding,  in- 
capable of  enjoyment  and  of  doing  duty ; 
but  they  will  live,  and  are  keeping  men  I 
long  to  provide  for  out  of  their  benefices. 
There  is  Wilberforce's  son,  and  BCacau- 
lay's,  and  Austin ;  I  am  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  of  shewing  that  I  do  not 
forget  them;  but  these  old  gentlemen 
thwart  me  ;  surely  there  is  no  sin  in 
wishing  that  they  were  gathered  to  thehr 
fathers/  He  then  went  on  to  speak  of 
Auttin.  '  He  is  exactly  the  man  who 
deserves  the  patronage  of  government. 
The  Bishop  of  ■    ,  who  is  as  good  a 

man  as  can  be,  but  as  simple-hearted  as 
good,  came  to  me  the  other  day,  and  told 
me  that  there  was  a  clergyman  in  his  diocese 
of  excellent  character,  who  had  suffered 
from  the  West  Indians  ;  his  name  was 


*  Probably  Lord  Sefton  or  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  meant. — Riv. 

t  Mr.  Buxton  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  Lord  Grev.  **  If  you  talk  with  him  Ibr 
half  an  hour  (he  remarked  on  one  occasion)  you  find  nis  intellect  a  head  higher  than 
anybody's  else.  He  has  more  mind  than  any  one  in  this  country."  He  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  compared  to  Lord  Grenville,  for  instance,  in  extent  and  variety  of  knoidedge; 
and  in  the  elegant  attainments  of  the  scholar  be  was  ioAfior  to  Fox,  Lord  VtDssloy, 
and  other  of  Us  contfoaporaries.— Bar* 
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We  are  now  arrived  at  the  year  1884.  The  Bill  for  the  abolitioa  of 
slavery  had  passed  and  received  the  royal  assent.  Mr.  Buxton  wai  mole 
at  leisure  after  his  long  toils.  He  gives  the  following  graphic  account  of 
a  dinner  party  at  Mr.  Fry's,  at  which  he  was  present.  The  aetor  wm  a 
celebrated  one,  and  it  is  something  more  than  idle  curiosity  that  nakoo  M 
gratified  in  a  peep  behind  the  curtain,  for  there  we  see  written,  *'  Valentlor 
omni  fortuni  animus  est,  et  in  utramque  partem  ipsas  res  ducit*" 


"  We  yesterday  dined  at  Ham  House, 
to  meet  the  Rothschilds,  and  very  amusing 
it  was.  He  (Rothschild)  told  us  his  life 
and  adventures.  He  was  the  third  son  of 
the  banker  at  Frankfort.  '  There  was 
not,'  he  said, '  room  enough  for  us  all  in 
that  city.  I  dealt  in  English  goods.  One 
great  trader  came  there,  who  had  the 
market  to  himself;  he  was  quite  the  great 
man,  and  did  us  a  favour  if  he  sold  us 
goods.  Somehow  I  offended  him,  and  he 
refused  to  show  me  his  patterns.  This 
was  on  a  Tuesday.  I  said  to  my  father, 
'  I  will  go  to  England.'  I  could  speak 
nothing  but  German.  On  the  Thursday  I 
started.  The  nearer  I  got  to  England  the 
cheaper  goods  were.  As  soon  as  I  got 
to  Manchester  I  laid  out  all  my  money, 
things  were  so  cheap  ;  and  I  made  good 
profit.  I  soon  found  that  there  were  three 
profits — the  raw  material,  the  dyeing,  and 
the  manufacturing.  I  said  to  the  ma- 
nufacturer, *  I  will  supply  you  with  mate- 
rial and  dye,  and  you  supply  me  with 
manufactured  goods.'  So  I  got  thret 
profits  Instead  of  one^  and  I  could  sell 
goods  cheaper  than  anybody.  In  a  short 
time  I  made  my  20,000/.  into  60,000/. 
My  success  all  turned  on  one  maxim.  I 
said,  I  can  do  what  another  man  can,  and 
so  I  am  a  match  for  the  man  with  the 
patterns,  and  for  all  the  rest  of  them  I 
Another  advantage  I  had :  I  was  an  off- 
hand man — I  made  a  bargain  at  once. 
When  I  was  settled  in  London,  the  East 
India  Company  had  800,000/.  worth  of 
gold  to  sell.  I  went  to  the  sale,  and 
bought  it  all.  I  knew  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington must  have  it.  I  had  bought  a 
great  many  of  his  bills  at  a  discount. 
Tiie  Government  sent  for  me,  and  said 
they  must  have  it.  When  they  had  got  it, 
they  did  not  know  how  to  get  it  to  Portu- 
gal. I  undertook  all  that,  and  I  sent  it 
through  France;  and  that  was  the  best 
business  I  ever  did.'  Another  maxim, 
on  which  ho  seemed  to  place  great  reli- 
ance, was,  never  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  an  unlucky  place  or  an  unlucky  man. 
'  I  have  seen.'  said  he,  '  many  clever  men, 
very  clever  men,  who  had  not  shoes  to 
their  feet.  I  never  act  with  them.  Their 
advice  sounds  very  well,  but  fate  is  against 
them  :  they   cannot  get  on  themselves; 


and  if  they  cannot  do  good  to  *K«tfii«Bi«»fi^ 
how  can  they  do  good  to  me  ? '    Byaldof 
these  maxinui  he  nai  acquired  lilrv*  Mil* 
liont  qf  monfy  /    '  I  hope/  nUI  —^9 
'that  your  chUdren  trs  not  too  ftnidtf 
money  and  boiinesf ,  to  the  ezelmslon  of 
more  Important  things.    I  un  sure  yoa 
would  not  wish  that.'    RothseUM,— •  I 
am  sure  I  should  idsh  that.     I  with  fihMl 
to  give  muid,  and  Boali  and  heartt  SbI 
body,  and  everythfaig  to  buslneia  1  tibal  Is 
the  way  to  bo  happy.    It  requires  a  gnat 
deal  of  boldness,  and  a  great  deal  of  mm* 
tion,  to  make  a  great  rortano  1  and  whoa 
you  have  got  it  It  reqniroi  tOD  tbaoo  m 
much  wit  to  keep  it.    if  I  were  to  UalaB 
to  all  the  projects  propoaed  to  mo,  I  ahoald 
ruin  myself  very  soon.    Stick  to  OM  Im« 
siness,  young  man,'  Mdd  be  to  Bdwvd^ 
'  stick  to  your  brewery,  and  vov  nay  bo 
the  great  brewer  of  London.    Bo  a  braww, 
and  a  banker,  and  a  Bieffahantf  aad  a  na- 
nufacturer,  and  yon  will  looa  bo  la  the 
Gasette.  *  *  *    One  of  mj  Mlghboara 
is  a  very  ill-tempered  maai  bo  tiica  to 
vex  me,  and  has  built  a  great  plaeo  te 
swine  close  to  mj  walk.    So,  whaa  1  go 
out,  I  hear  first,  grunt,  gmnt,  iipaak, 
squeak  t  but  this  doea  me  no  harm.    I  am 
always  in  good  humour.    BometlBMa,  to 
amuse  myself,  I  give  a  beggar  a  faiaoo. 
He  thinks  it  is  a  mistake,  and  Ibr  fcar  I 
should  find  it  out  off  he  rana  aa  bard  aabo 
can.     I  advise  yon  to  give  a  beggar  a 
guinea  sometimcai  it  is  Tory  amoMiw.* 
The  daughters  are  Tery  pleating.     At 
second  son  is  a  mighty  hanter,  and  bit 
father  lets  him  buy  any  honaa  ho  Ukaa. 
He  lately  applied  to  the  Emperor  of  Mo- 
rocco for  a  first-rate  Arab  hone.  TbaKm- 
peror  sent  him  a  magnifieant  one,  bat  be 
died  as  he  landed  in  England,    no  poor 
youth  said,  very  feelingly,  that  waa  tba 
greatest  misfortune  he  ever  had  taffend  ; 
and  I  felt  strong  lympathy  with  htoi.    I 
forgot  to  say,  that  soon  after  M.  Rotba- 
child  came  to  England  Boo^arte  Invaded 
Germany.     '  The  Prince  of  Hesae  Cataal,' 
said    Rothschild,  '  gave  my   flUher   bit 
money  ;  tiiere  was  no  time  to  be  loot;  be 
sent  it  to  me.     1  had  600,0001.  arrive  nn- 
eipectedly  by  the  poit ;  and  I  pat  it  to 
such  good  use  that  the  prince  nude  bm  a 
present  of  all  hia  wine  and  bia  Iteeo,"  te. 


A.8  life  advanced,  Mr.  Buxton  teemed  more  and  more  to  doliglil  in 
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leaving  behind  him  the  toili,  and  eare«i  and  politioal  &iiitieti«s  of  LondoH, 
and  to  enjoy  the  leisure  and  tranquillity  of  his  Norfolk  vooda  and  donna. 

"  Hia  sf  Mem  oa  coming  into  the  oouati7  Hous  usually  left  Narfalk,  Mr.  BaitoQ 

«u,  after  a  thorough  amiDiemeiit  of  hu  mnmed  his  MtUad  occnpatioai,  and  nu 

pertonal  affain,  to  ibudan  the  fint  few  itriot  in  demoting  to  them  the  beat  ba«r* 

weeks  to  the  reluatioa  o(  Geld  sporta,  of  the  day.     He  thu*  adapted  to  hlmMlf 

Towanb  th«  end  of  October,  when  Mr.  the  weU-lmoKaliaea  ofSirWlUism  Jones, 

Secure  <ii  honra  for  thonght,  and  one  for  pnjer, 

Four  in  the  fields  for  eierciae  and  air, 

The  reat  let  conTcrie,  sleep,  and  butlnesa  ahare. 

Six  hours  maf  appear  a  large  proportion  crowded  with  heaps  of  books  aod  pspeia, 

of  his  daj  to  give  to  reflectioa,  but  hit  letters  and  dacumenta,  uoaarted  and  nn- 

aisguUr  power  of  sustained  and  conceri>  labelled, — nor  would  Ite  allow  any  ooe  Co 

trated  thought   was   unqueitionabl;  the  loueh  them,     lint  la  the  fear  isS7  he 

most  remarkabtefeature  orhis  mind.  Not,  wss  vividly  ioipreued  b;  a  casniil  view  of 

indeed,  that  he  bad  a  turn  for  meditation  the  order  and  preeiiion  maiatuined  in  one 

upon  speculatiTB  or  pbilotophical  ques-  of  the  GovemmeaE  offices.    AJtur  the  111- 

tiona  ;  but  when  (as  very  often  happened)  acsa  of  that  yenr,  when  he  could  not  bear 

bis  decisioD  was  required  upon  practical  menial    applicaHon,   a   fuicumble   Oppor- 

matters  of  on  intricate  character,  he  would  tuniCy  prc^eatod  iteelf  for  cairying  oat  his 

wrap   his  miod  in  reflection  upon  them  ccsolLition  to  Lave  '  his  paperh  in  subjeoi. 

with  an  inteoiity  bat  often  equalled.     He  lioo.'     Fot  three  weeki  be  devoted  him- 

could  not,  lilie  some,  take  a  question  by  self  with  his  domestic   belpera   to   thie 

etorta,  and  in  a  moment  pnt  every  doabt  task ;  every  document  in  bis  possastiop, 

to  flight  1  he  teemed  to  give  every  diffi-  public    and    private,   was   looked    over, 

culty  its  tiilleit  weight,  and  to  iMlanoc  folded  to  a  certaio  siie,  with  its  contents 

the  argumeull  OD  one  aide  against  the  ar-  accurately  indorsed  upon  it.  cud  then  cloe- 

gnments  on  the  other  with  aceurate  care,  nifieil.     The  pnrceta  of  p»{ierB  were  tied  np 

giving    them    such   close    attention   that,  in  hr'nrils  mode  to  tlic  aimc   aiie,  ie^ibly 

whatever  might  be  going  on  aroluid  him,  mnrkeil ;  tlic  ninre  copious  (ubji'dri.  fucIi 

his  mind  could   scarcely  be  diverted  by  s>  Stavtry,  filling  many  of  these  packets, 

anything  from  its  track.     When  going  to  under  different  subdirJiioDS.  Pigeon-hole* 

London  with  verioiu  important  matters  In  hie  bookcases,  aod  other  ezpedientt, 

on  hand,  he  would  orien  take  a  list  of  them  were  provided,  by  which   these  packets 

with  him,  and.  going  regularly  through  it,  were  so  placed  as  to  be  initautly  aeeeiai-- 

would  clench  bis  micd  npon  them  one  ble.     The   work   once  eoconiplished,   be 

after  the  other,  till,  by  diot  of  etrenuona  never  relaxed  In  it  again ;  from  this  time  to 

thought,  he  had  mastered  ell  their  bear-  the  end  of  his  life  every  paper  that  came 

in(;a,  and  made   up   his  mind  for  eier.  into  his  hands  was  sabjected  to  the  Bame 

Once  decided,  he  seldom  turned  to  the  regnUtiona;    and  his  various  aaeietaria 

question   again.     Ilia   character    may    be  wUl  remember  the  playful  but  nnremittiDg 

said  to  have  been  formed  of  a  diirabtt  etrictneas  with  which  he  required  the  eie- 

nnferiaf,  so  tbst  an  iLupreaeion,  onceeSec-  cution  of  his  plana  in  thii  respect.    The 

tunlly  made,  seemed  never  to  be  obUte-  ssmeprinciple  eiteudedtoaUhispecuniary 

iBted,  scarcely  even  to  lose  the  ehiirpneBS  affaire.      Ue  had  some  Doalterable  mles 

of  its  edge,  by  the  lapse  of  years.     This  about  money  matters,  which  preaervad  him 

quality  was  Been  io  leaser  na   well  as  ■□  from  the  dangers  that  might  otherwise  have 

greater  matler?,  and  in  no  inalanee  was  it  reauiled  from  his  uatutal  tendency  to  free 

more  displayed  than  in  the  miportant  point  expenditure.     In  bis  private  account!  he 

of  order.     The  Inve  of  order,  and  power  was  eiact,  but  not  minute ;  and  onoe  ■ 

to    maintain    it,    had    certainly  not    been  year  he  thoroughly  iovealigated  the  whole 

eitenhim  bvOBlure.  For  ma nv  buav  years  state   of  hia  property.     At  the  beginning 
of  hie  private  ledger  the  following  senteucea 

Quid  refert  igilnr  quantis  jumenta  btiget 
Porticibus,  quantft 
Jugera  quot  licjna 
Nemo  malus  felix. 


Hs  was  an  eieellent  man  of  business,  eye  fixed  on  their  general  scope  and  benr- 
huidling  minute  details  with  ease  and  un-  log.  Before  undertaking  any  thing  he 
failing  patience,   yet  always  keeping  hie     would  ponder  otoc  the   matter  liir  days 
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together,  weighing  it  and  examining  it 
again  and  again  before  he  put  his  shoulder 
to  the  wheel.  But,  though  he  was  too  de- 
liberate to  be  a  vehement  man,  he  was  in 
the  highest  degree  energetic.  He  feared 
neither  fatigue  nor  labour.  Where  he 
gave  his  mind  he  gave  the  whole  of  it. 


When  once  reiolTed  to  ict  he  thnw  Ui 
whole  heart  and  sool  into  the  attunmoBt 
of  the  olqeet  before  him ;  srcrj  wkh  sad 
feeling  became  fwept  into  the  Tories; 
nothing  else  seemed  capaUe  of  ettndtfBg 
his  interest,  nor  would  he  lamTO  it  tOl  it 
was  done,  and  done  well.'' 


The  outline  of  his  domestic  life  is  thus  sketched  :— - 


'*  Except  that  his  hospitalities  were 
more  bounded  by  want  of  room,  his  life  at 
Northrepps  was  much  the  same  as  it  had 
been  at  Cromer  Hall,  domestic,  yet  social. 
The  mornings  were  spent,  as  has  been  said, 
in  his  study  or  with  his  gun ;  and  after 
dinner  he  usually  lay  upon  the  sofa,  while 
some  one  read  aloud  to  him  from  the  pass- 
ing literature  of  the  day.  Reading,  in 
fact,  filled  up  every  leisure  hour  ;  he  never 
tired  of  listening  to  it.  <  Well,  what  shall 
we  read?'  was  the  first  question  upon  his 
entering  the  drawing  room  ;  and  ne  paid 
the  closest  attention,  being  always  able  to 
repeat  the  words  that  terminated  the  pas- 
sage read  on  the  previous  evening.  He 
had  a  great  taste  for  biography,  perhaps  still 
more  for  works  of  humour ;  but  especially 
he  had,  as  he  said  himself,  *  an  insatiable 
thirst  for  military  adventure.'     His  love 


of  poetry  has  been  alluded  to  belbR, 
and  he  endeavoured  to  cultivate  the  Miae 
taste  in  those  about  him.  Everj  Sondaj 
evening  his  children  were  expected  to 
repeat  a  passage  of  poetry,  end  he  ahraji 
required  the  utmost  fluency  and  aocwacy 
in  the  repetition :  he  insisted  aleo  on  tta 
reciter  looking  him  full  in  the  Ikoe  while 
going  through  the  task.  He  diatribated 
his  rewards  with  his  usual  open-haiidBd 
generosity,  and  sometiDMB  hie  guesta  wera 
playfully  invited  to  join  in  the  exereiM, 
and  received  their  half-crown  with  the 
rest.  His  frequent  quotationa  {tmeUOw 
from  Shakspeare,  Pope,  and  iSrjrdra) 
shewed  how  throughly  hii  mind  was  im- 
bued with  the  writings  of  the  prindpal 
English  poets.  JohuMn'a  Vanitr  of  Hn- 
man  Wishes  was  a  Ikvoniito  with  liim. 
On  the  well-known  linea«— 


In  life's  last  scene  what  prodigies  arise. 
Fears  of  the  brave,  and  follies  of  the  wise ; 


'  I  take  that,'  he  remarked,  '  to  be  one  of 
the  truest  things  ever  said  in  poetry ;  but,' 
he  added,  *  the  word  '  last  *  should  be 
omitted.  Life  is  crowded  with  '  tears  of 
the  brave  and  follies  of  the  wise.' '  With 
Cowper*s  poems  he  became  acquainted 
somewhat  late  in  life.  He  was  with  a 
shooting  party  at  Marham  (the  seat  of 
Mr.  VUlebois,  in  Norfolk),  when,  being 
driven  in  by  rain,  and  thoroughly  wetted, 
he  retreated  to  his  room,  it  happened 
that  there  was  no  book  there  but  a  volume 
of  Cowper'i  poems.    He  read  them   for 


hours,  and  ever  afterwards  took  the  greatest 
delight  in  them.  For  more  modem  poetry 
he  had  less  taste ;  but  to  that  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  he  would  listen  with  the  kponBet 
enjoyment.  When  tea  waa  ittiifhf*^  he 
usually  walked  into  his  study,  and  re- 
turned after  a  time  with  any  letten  or 
papers  connected  with  his  midevtakiimB 
that  be  might  have  received  or  written  lia 
the  course  of  the  day,  and  Uie  reading  of 
these,  with  the  discussions  npon  thomt 
which  he  encouraged,  nsoaUr  occipled 
the  remainder  of  the  evening/'  fte. 


We  must  pause  a  little  longer  oyer  the  family  pictore,  in  the  eahi^ 

serene  colouring  in  which  it  is  shown. 


"  His  family  were  early  trained  to  take 
an  interest  in  his  pursuits,  and  to  share  in 
his  hopes  and  fears :  he  encouraged  the 
remarks  and  the  criticisms  even  of  its 
younger  members,  and  would  accept  from 
them  the  most  trivial  assistance.  Indeed, 
he  seemed  to  have  a  strong  feeling  of 
personal  gratitude  to  any  one  who  would 
share  his  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his 
black  clients.  '  From  the  time  that  I  be- 
came closely  connected  with  him,'  we  are 
told,  *  I  saw  how  much  of  his  time  and 
mind  were  given  to  his  great  olqects  in  his 
domestic  circle,  as  well  as  in  his  study. 
He  had  a  happy  art  of  imbuing  all  those 
2 


around  him  with  his  own  feehnge,  and  ef 
inducing  them  to  give  him  tlieir  moit 
strenuous  aid.  He  was  Indeed  a  dsMfht- 
ful  chief  to  work  Ibr,  so  stlmikting^  yst 
so  indulsent,  and  so  ready  to  npay«  wM 
lavish  liberality,  everr  effort*  tiownvBr 
trifling,  made  on  behalf  of  those  to  whom 
he  was  devoting  not  bbonr  only^  hnt  Hk 
itself.  *  *  *  *  His  generosity,  hi  flwt» 
was  unbounded, — he  seemed  to  wafeoh  te 
opportunities  of  heaping  kindness  up^rn. 
those  he  loved.'  The  extreme  tendsmsii 
of  his  feelings  wu  espeoiaUy  ahewn  if  uf 
of  them  were  in  sielaMss  or  diilnH ;  ut 
when  he  received  them  i^aiBmdsr  Us  iMf 
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after  any  lengthened  absence. — '  Never,  I  his  fiunily ;  thej  are  indiTidnanj  men- 
think/ obsenred  one, '  was  such  a  welcome  tioned,  on  every  occasion,  with  dtscri- 
seen  on  any  human  face.'  His  papers  minating  affection,  and  striking,  indeed, 
bear  witness  to  his  unremitting,  untiring  was  the  solemnity  and  the  fervour  with 
'  labours  in  prayer '  for  the  members  of  which  he  poured  out  his  supplications." 

It  was  not  his  habit,  we  are  told,  to  g^ye  direct  admonitions,  or  formal 
advice ;  but  there  is  one  excellent  letter  to  his  son  on  entering  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  full  of  good  instmction,  on  important  matters  for  the 
outset  of  life,  by  which  the  remainder  is  generally  governed  or  mach  in- 
fluenced. Among  other  qualities  necessary  to  success,  he  mentions  that 
of  Punctuality. 


friend,  he  resolved  to  do  so,  through  the 
channel  of  that  paper.  It  wu  agreed  be- 
tween them  that  Sheridan,  under  a  fic« 
titious  name,  should  write  a  history  of 
the  affair,  as  it  had  been  misrepresented, 
and  that  he  should  subsequently  reply 
to  it  in  his  own  name,  giving  the  ftcte 
of  the  case.  The  first  part  he  accom- 
plished, and  there  appeared  in  the  Chronicle 
a  bitter  article  against  him,  written,  in  fact, 
by  himself ;  but  he  could  never  find  time 
to  write  the  anewer,  and  it  never  was 
written.  '  The  slothAil  man  roasteth  not 
that  which  he  took  In  hunting.*  All  the 
men  who  have  done  things  well  in  life 
have  been  remarkable  for  deeUUm  of  cha- 
racter. Tacitus  describes  Julius  Csesar  as 
*  Monstrum  incredibilis  celeritatis  atque 
audacisB ; '  and  Bonaparte,  having  pub- 
lished to  all  the  world  the  dayon  whidi 
he  should  leave  Paris  to  meet  Wellington 
at  Waterloo,  did  actually  start  on  that 
day ;  but  he  had  so  arranged  matters,  and 
travelled  with  such  expedition,  that  ho 
took  the  British  army  by  surprise."* 


Some  of  Mr.  Buxton's  political  remembrances  are  g^yen,  as  taken  down 
by  one  of  his  friends.     The  first  is  of  Lord  Castlereagh.     He  says,—* 


"  I  do  not  mean  the  merely  being  in 
time  for  lectures,  &c.  but  I  mean  that 
spirit,  out  of  which  punctuality  grows ; 
that  love  of  accuracy,  precision,  and 
vigour,  which  makes  the  efficient  man ; 
the  determination  that  what  you  have  to 
do  shall  be  done^  in  spite  of  all  petty 
obstacles,  and  finished  off  at  once,  and 
finally.  I  believe  I  have  told  you  the 
story  of  Nelson  and  bis  coachmaker,  but 
you  must  bear  it  once  more.  When  he 
was  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  one  of  his 
great  expeditions,  the  coachmaker  said  to 
him,  '  The  carriage  shall  be  at  the  door 
punctually  at  six  o'clock.*  <  A  quarter 
before/  said  Nelson; '  I  have  always  been 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  my  time,  and 
it  has  made  a  man  of  me.*  .  .  .  Sheridan 
was  an  example  of  the  want  of  this  quality. 
In  early  life  be  got  into  a  grand  quarrel 
and  duel,  the  circumstances  of  which  were 
to  his  credit  (always  excepting  the  fight- 
ing the  duel),  but  they  were  misrepre- 
sented. He  came  to  town  resolved  to  set 
the  British  public  right ;  and  as  Perry,  the 
editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  was  his 


"  Huskisson  gave  me  a  melancholy  ac- 
count of  Lord  Castlereagh's  last  days. 
He  had  taken  up  the  idea  that  none  of  his 
colleagues  would  speak  to  him.  It  made 
him  miserable,  and  nothing  could  drive  it 
from  his  mind.  At  length  he  was  obliged 
to  give  a  Cabinet  dinner,  but  he  was  con- 
fident that  none  of  the  ministers  would 
come,  and  most  unhappy  the  idea  made 
him.  Huskisson  was  the  first  to  arrive; 
and  he  was  received  with  such  extravagant 

Now  this  story  depends  for  its  solution  on  another  story,  which  might 
serve  to  explain  it,  and  in  a  future  edition  we  should  advise  its  omission 
altogether.     Some  time  before  this  the  King  had  observed  Lord  Castle- 


warmth  and  cordiality  as  was  quite  incom- 
prehensible to  him.  The  rest  came,  and 
every  thing  went  on  smoothly,  till  at  last 
he  counted  them,  and  said,  '  There  is  one 
too  few— Palmerston  is  not  here ;  the 
others  are  all  my  private  friends ;  but  you 
see  Palmerston  won't  come.*  His  gloom 
instantiy  returned,  and  he  did  not  speak 
again  the  whole  evening.  A  day  or  two 
after  he  put  an  end  to  Us  life." 


*  This  story,  once  commonly  current,  has  been  completely  refuted,  in  a  most  clear 
and  convincing  statement  in  a  passage  in  tho  Qoarterly  Beview,  we  think  by  Sir  Geoige 
Murray. — Rev. 
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reagh*s  strangeness  of  manner  and  absence  of  mind,  and  had  mcntioiiad  il 

to  his  friends. 

The  next  character  is  Canning,  of  whom  it  is  said,— 


debt.'  Canning  could  be  extramelf 
tertaining,  too;  but  his  meeehm 
eyidently  prepai>ed  and  poliihed.  He 
the  first  man  I  ever  heard  apeak  In  die 
House,  and  I  remember  asking  my  ndf^ 
hour  who  it  was.  There  was  also  wkn 
I  first  went  into  Parliament  another  bmm 
of  remarkable  talents — Mr.  Ward,  efter- 
wards  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward.  He,  toOt 
finished  his  speeches  down  to  the  minoteit 
comma ;  and  he  only  made  one  or  two  In 
a  year.  Yon  know  the  epigram  Im^ 
Holland  made  on  him.  Some  one  said  1m 
was  a  man  of  no  heart :  ihe  at 
replied, — 


**  Nothing  ever  was  so  delightful  as  to 
hear  Canning  make  a  fine,  rich,  poetical 
speech,  and  then  Ticrney  puU  it  to  pieces. 
But  Tiemey  has  no  name,  wonderful  as 
he  was ;  that  is,  because  he  never  did  any- 
thing: but  to  be  sure  his  talents  were 
surpassing.  He  had  the  most  delicate 
wit ;  every  body  we  hear  now  is  coarse, 
blunt,  and  gross  compared  to  him.  The 
House  was  extremely  fond  of  him :  let 
him  rise  when  he  would,  it  would  listen  to 
him  with  eagerness.  He  deserted  his 
party  and  joined  Lord  Sidmouth's  govern- 
ment at  last.  It  was,  however,  inscribed 
on  his  tomb,  or  proposed  to  be  so, — '  He 
lived  without  an  office,  and  died  without  a 

You  say  Ward  has  no  heart ;  but  I  deny  it, 
He  has  a  heart—  and  gets  his  speeches  by  it. 

It  is  curious  that  this  book  has  gone  to  a  second  edition  withont  tlia 
blunder  relating  to  this  epigram  being  corrected.  It  was  not  written  by 
Lady  Holland,  who,  however  she  was  in  the  habit  of  repeating  epigpranut 
wc  believe  did  not  indulge  her  genius  in  making  them  ;  and  the  firwt  half 
of  the  first  line  is  quite  incorrectly  given.  Mr.  Ward's  despatches,  when 
he  was  Under  Secretary  to  iNIr.  Canning,  were  said  to  be  models  of  style  ; 
by  Madame  dv.  Stael,  and  Benjamin  Constant,  and  that  society,  he  was 
thought  very  brilliant  in  conversation.  Indeed,  ho  was  so  eyerywhere^ 
except  in  his  correspondence  with  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  I 


"  Sir  Robert  Peers  Currency  Act  in  said 
to  have  enormously  increased  the  national 
debt.  It  certainly  was  one  of  the  boldest 
measures  that  have  been  done  in  our  time, 
but  probably  the  author  of  it  scarcely  fore- 
saw the  wliole  result.  But  it  was,  perhaps, 
an  net  of  justice.  When  Attwood  brought 
forward  his  bill  for  its  repeal,  Mr.  (irote 
said  he  was  like  the  unjust  steward  in  the 
parable,  '  How  much  owcst  thou  ?  An 
hundred  measures  of  oil.  Then  take  thy 
bill,  sit  down  quickly,  and  write  fifty.'  " 

*'  I  lately  dined  in  company  wilh  Sir 


James  Scarlett.  I  aaked  him  what  WM  Ike 
secret  of  his  pre-eminent  mocen  •■  ■■ 
advocate.  He  replied  that  he  took  owe 
to  press  home  the  one  principal  point  of 
the  case,  without  paying  much  regard  to 
the  others.  Ho  also  said  tbmt  he  knew 
the  secret  of  being  ghori.  *  I  find*'  said 
he,  '  that  when  I  exceed  half  an  boor,  I 
am  always  doing  mischief  to  my  dienti  if 
I  drive  into  the  headi  of  the  jury  im* 
portant  matter,  I  drive  out  matter  more 
important  which  I  had  previomlT  lodlid 
there.'  " 


The  last  anecdote  we  can  find  room  for  is  the  following,  which  in  a  little 
matter  is  an  illustration  of  the  same  decision  which  distinguished  Buzton 
in  the  more  important. 

To  him  who  seeks  nor  wealth  nor  fame,  'tis  plain 
That  Kings  may  sue,  and  Queens  may  kneel  in  vain. 


"  Ilis  delight  in  horses  was  remarkable. 
1  may  relate  an  anecdote  which  he  told  me 
himself,  in  connexion  with  one  of  his  fa- 
vourites. *  i'oor  old  Abraham,'  he  said, 
*  was  the  finc.-t  horse  I  ever  had  in  mv  life. 
At  the  time  when  George  IV.  was  very 
unpopular,  I  was  riding  through  St.  Jameses 
Park,  just  as  the  King  passed,  surrounded 


by  an  immense  mob.  Hie  thoats  and 
groans  and  yellings  were  terrific,  ud  then 
was  I  wedged  in  among  the  mnltitadtv  Im 
the  midst  of  noises  which  mi^t  hare 
frightened  the  most  conrageou  «*ifl 
But  uiy  noble-apirited  liom  pridnd  n 
his  cars,  distended  bis  nottrikp  cwwd  hia 
neck,  and  itood  imniofsshli.    Xhi 
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dsLj  came  the  Marquess  of 


>,  to  en-  I  hope  yoa  will  not  refme  to  tell  him  to 
his  Mijesty.'  This  took  me  rather  aback, 
but  I  had  made  np  mj  mind ;  iOt  with 
very  many  apologies  and  regrets,  and  in 
the  politest  manner  imagin^le,  I  main- 
tained my  ground,  and  thus  the  matter  * 
ended.  What  I  meant,  though  I  did  not 
think  it  exactly  civil  to  say  so,  was,  '  Yon 
may  tell  his  Majesty  that  I'm  happy  to 
hear  he*8  so  fond  of  a  good  hone ;  but  so 
am  I,  and  having  got  one  I  mean  to  keep 
hmi.» »' 


deavour  to  buv  my  horse.  I  said  I  did 
not  wish  to  sell  him,  that  he  was  a  great 
favourite  of  mine,  and  perfectly  suited  my 
purpose.  Nothing  daunted,  the  Marquess 
held  his  ground,  made  me  first  one  offer  and 
then  another,  and  at  last  told  me  that  he 
was  not  endeavouring  to  buy  the  horse  for 
himself,  but  was  authorised  to  go  asfhr  as 
500/.  for  a  friend.  This  offer  I  still  re- 
fused, when,  as  a  last  resource,  '  Tbe  fact 
is,  Mr.  Buxton,'  said  he,  *  it  is  the  Kin^ 
who  has  sent  me  to  buy  your  horse,  and 

Those  who  want  a  more  elaborate  character  of  Sir  Thomas  Fowell 
Buxton  may  turn  to  Mr.  Cunningham's  letter  at  the  end  of  the  volume ; 
but  we  prefer  making  our  last  extract  from  the  homelier  and  more  vivid 
recollections  of  Mr.  Nixon. 


"His  generosity,"  says  his  secretary, 
**  was  unbounded.  I  remember  when  we 
were  at  Bath,  his  chief  pleasure  was  to 
look  into  the  shops,  and  see  what  he  could 
buy  for  his  family,  his  grandchildren,  or 
his  friends.  His  manner  too  of  making  a 
present  was  the  most  agreeable  and  delir> 
cate  imaginable.  In  looking  over  things 
he  would  sometimes  say,  '  Well,  I  do  not 
know  which  to  choose.  Which  do  you 
think  is  the  best,  Nixon  ?*  And,  on  my 
pointing  out  which  I  thought  the  most  de* 
sirable  article,  he  would  say,  '  Oh !  you 
think  so,  do  you,  Sir  ?  well  then  put  that 
on  one  side  for  Mr.  Nixon.*  His  public 
liberality,  which  is  so  generally  known, 
was  only  equalled  by  his  private  acts  of 
generosity  and  charity — acts  which  were 
known  only  to  myself  and  the  recipients 
of  his  bonnty.  He  appeared  totally  unable 
to  deny  relief  where  it  seemed  to  be  re- 
quired, although  he  might  feel  it  had  not 
been  merited.  Sometimes,  when  he  had 
relieved  the  same  person  several  times,  he 
would  give  me  directions  to  write  a  rather 
sharp  note,  stating  that  he  could  attend 
to  no  farther  applications.  In  the  conrse 
of  the  day  he  would  ask  me  whether  I  had 
sent  the  note.  He  would  then  hesitate, 
read  over  the  applicant's  letter  once  again, 
and  then,  leaning  back  in  his  arm  chair  and 
raising  his  spectacles  upon  his  forehead, 
would  look  me  steadily  in  the  face.  '  W  hat 
do  you  think  of  it,  Nixon  ?  The  poor  old 
villain  seems  to  be  in  a  bad  way,  shall  I 
send  him  a  trifle  more  ?^  On  my  declining 
to  give  an  opinion  he  would  continue, 
'  Well,  then,  send  him  another  sovereign ; 
and  as  this  is  the  seventh  time  he  has 
promised  never  to  apply  to  me  again,  tell 
him  that  I  give  him  a  trifle  thig  once^  bat 
only  on  condition  that  I  am  never  to  see 
his  handwriting  any  more.  I  do  not  wish 
to  hurt  the   poor  old  fellow's  feelings, 


but  explain  to  him,  in  Me  eMimt  imrwm 
imaginabU^  ihMt  ru$e$  hi*  meek  ttretehed 
hrfore  I  »end  him  another  ha{fftetmy.* 
Then  rising  to  go  out  of  the  room,  he 
would  look  back  before  shutting  the  door, 
to  beg  of  mo '  not  to  pot  it  too  oharpt' 
and  to  let  him  see  the  letter  before  sending 
it  off.  Such  was  the  man — he  conld  not 
bear  to  give  a  moment's  pain.  I  hardly 
ever  saw  snch  affection  towards  little 
children  as  his  was.  Though  engaged  ki 
the  most  difficult  business,  he  ooold  hardly 
make  up  his  mind  to  torn  them  out  when 
they  came  to  him  in  the  study,  without  a 
present  of  sweetmeats  or  cakes,  which  he 
used  often  to  board  up  for  them ;  and  if  he 
happened  to  hear  a  child  cry  in  the  far-off 
regions  of  the  nursery,  he  used  to  jump 
up,  leaving,  in  the  midst,  the  most  Im- 
portant letter  or  paper,  and  could  never 
rest  till  he  gained  relief  from  this,  to  him* 
painful  occurrence.  It  would  sometimes 
happen,  that  a  little  cause  of  dispute  arose 
between  us,  generally  some  difference  of 
opinion ;  and  I,  unfortunately,  conld  sel- 
dom restrain  myself  from  saying  precisely 
what,  at  the  moment,  I  felt.  This  used 
to  vex  him ;  but  he  would  say  nothing 
till  the  next  day,  and  then,  when  I 
thought  the  whole  matter  had  passed  off 
(having  perhaps  received  great  kindness  in 
the  mean  time),  he  would  all  at  once  say, 
*  What  a  silly  fellow  you  were,  Nixon,  to 

fut  yourself  in  such  a  passion  yesterday  1 
f  I  had  spoken  then  we  should  most  pro* 
bably  have  parted.  Make  it  a  rule  never 
to  speak  when  you  are  in  a  passion,  hot 
wait  till  the  next  day.'  If,  at  any  time, 
he  happened  to  transgress  this  rule  him- 
self, he  was  seriously  vexed  and  grieved, 
i^d  conld  not  rest  till  he  had  in  some 
way  made  amende  for  his  want  of  sell* 
restraint,"  &c. 


We  have  now  performed  our  task ;  and,  if  we  have  designedly  passed 
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over  in  Bilence  most  of  the  derotioQal  pordoiu  of  the  volomc^  it  ia  bMaon 
ve  think  such  subjects  should  be  treated  with  s  dltcreet  mem  beAm 
iDdiscriminate  readers,  and  that  a  devout  spirit  is  ■  conMcrated  tiung, 
vhich  should  be  presented  only  to  those  who  will  look  am  it  with  tin 
respect  and  reverence  it  deserves.  But  we  have  endeavoored  in  thia  brisf 
abridgment  of  Sir  Fowell  Buxton's  Life  to  show  what  wa«  the  prevaiHDg 
tone  of  his  mind  and  feelings  in  those  relations  of  life  which  foim  the 
foundations  of  morality.  We  have  given  proof  of  the  depth  and  euuuulic 
decision  of  his  character,  his  moderation  in  opinion  uniting  with.  hi>  JinR- 
ness  in  conduct,  and  of  that  enthusiastic  earnestness  which  gsve  and  a 
charm  and  lij^ht,  even  to  the  pursuit  of  the  most  hard  and  conackotioai 
truth.  We  have  disclosed,  too,  some  interesting  scraies  o£  domeatie  lifi^ 
and  of  the  observation  of  parental  care  and  affection.  We  have  ahoim 
how  a  tenderness  of  heart  and  earnestness  of  purpose  united  Ui  shed  a 
graceful  and  serene  colouring  over  the  most  ordinary  eventa  and  commoD 
occupations,  and  an  elevation  of  mind  which  imparted  to  the  doily  trans- 
actions of  business  a  dignity  and  grace,  and  protection  from  aU  andm 
anxieties  and  harassing  cares ;  and  which  gave  to  every  duty  and  puranit 
its  proportion  and  weight,  according  to  that  moral  scue  by  which  thing! 
remote  and  apparently  discordant  are  placed  in  harmonious  conjuudioi^ 
— the  occupations  of  the  present  mode  to  combine  with  the  demanda  ti 
the  future, — and  where  one  great  law,  requiring  a  sincere  obedimeeto 
its  commands,  at  the  same  time  proves  that  in  that  obedience,  jnatlj  dne, 
and  willingly  paid,  the  welfare,  and  security,  and  purpose  of  lUe,  will  be 
alone  attained. 


OH  IHE  ETTHOLOGT  07  Tl 

WILFORD,one  of  the  British  resi- 
dents in  India,  the  most  teamed  in 
Sanscrit  lore,  and  of  most  diligent  re- 
search, gives,  in  hia  Easav  on  the  Sa- 
cred Islt-a  in  the  West,  the  following 
etjmology  of  the  word  Leicester ; — 

"  On  the  highest  groundi  in  Lltogyr 
was  a  city  of  tbal  Dime,  cilled  afterwards 
l^eger-CeuCer,  Legora-Cesster,  Legar- 
Ceaster.  It  ia  now  called  Leicester  for 
Leir-ceater.  The  learned  Somner  sayi 
that  the  liver  which  runa  by  it  wa>  for- 
merly called  Leir  by  the  same  coatnctiaa, 
and  it  is  probably  the  riTsr  Liar  of  the 
anonymoua  geographer.  Mr,  Somner,  if 
I  be  aot  roiitaketi,  placci  the  original 
town  of  Ligora  near  the  source  of  the 
Lear,  now  the  Soar,  on  the  moat  elevated 
spot  in  England,  and  centre  of  the  Chan- 
ira-mandalam,  or  sacred  road  of  Lunns."* 

Thus  decisive  is  the  learned  essayist 
as  to  the  etymology  propounded  by 
him.  The  grounds  on  which  he  thus 
takes  his  firm  stand  will  not  be  gene- 

*  JUiot.  B«k  vol.  ii.  No.  I. 


rally  understood  wiflioat  a  atBteuMnt 
of  some  of  the  prindplea  of  anciait 
mythology,  which  is  now  oflered. 

^Nothing  is  more  certain  than  tliat 
the  heathen  world  was  divided  fay  the  ' 
schism  of  the  worBhipper  of  the  male 
and  the  workup  or  the  *™hiH  the 
generative  and  we  prodnctira  powoa 
of  nature.  The  schism  began  wBea 
the  BODS  of  men  undertook  to  nM  the 
tower  of  BabeL  Hie  dispate  was  what 
is  termed  in  holy  writ  the  cmrfhsiOB 
of  toQKues;  it  was,  in  ii«Iilj.  ft 
squabble  about  doctnne.  Swdi  wm 
the  irreconcileable  animonlj,  Aat  it 
was  accompanied  with  wsr  and  blood- 
shed, and  the  sects  sepamtod  far  and 
wide  over  the  face  A  all  the  earth. 
The  rent  was  never  healed,  and  the 
consequences  were  felt  through  all 
ages  ull  the  religion  of  tbe  Gospel  re* 
<^med  many  from  tha  paths  of  error, 
andit  tben  seemed. even  to  thu  heathens 
th  elves,  a  t  of  iiidifTu'iaioa 
wLt  ■  the  Or  ieiniile  prin- 
cipln  ui         an  I  — '  ' ■"*— 
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Cnil  then  the  Bftbel  dispute  was  Bteadil^  form  for  the  Bsme,  ifl  found  in  the 

Bustained,  as  the  history  of  the  aoti-  Greek  iXtuiwi  of  HeaycIiiiiB.*    lleM 

quitJes  of  nations  clearlj  show.  two  words,  fltw  and  ^Atr,f  when  com- 

In  India  the  Suryavanto)  and  Chan-  pounded,  form  the  Loegur  or  Liegvr, 

dravantas,  the  sons  of  the  Sun  and  the  "celestial  mountdn,"  which  is  '     '' 


IB  of  the  Moon,  long  constituted  op- 
posing and  conflicting  sects  of  religion* 
iBta.  In  other  countries,  the  former 
maintuned  their  pre-eminence  and 
established  their  mode  of  worship.  In 
Asia,  which  owes  its  name  to  the  wor- 
ship of  fire,  the  latter  were  generally 
driven  for  westward,  and  the  female 
principle  was  worsiiiped  in  Egypt  in 
the  personification  of  the  water  of  the 
Nile ;  but  in  the  provinces  of  Europe 
in  the  person  of  a  female  deity  variously 
'  lated,  but  always  a  peraonifi- 


Orphic  hymn  to  the  moon,  in  the  verse 
of  Uie  following  import,  written  Loceire : 
"  Bright  Id  tb;  Lettlrt  tby  tnppUuiU  tm.'t 

In  this  Terse  the  Orphic  poet  offers 
a  prayer,  that  the  suppfiantg  of  the  god- 
dess  may  be  receivM  into  the  securi^ 
and  paradisical  enjoyments  of  her 
mount&in  abode. 

The  get^raphers  shew  that  northern 
Italy  was  generally  known  by  the  name 
oliguria.  The  essayist  affirms  that 
whole  of  western  Europe  was  an- 


ofthemoon,orwmei;iiaginary     aentiy  designated  by  the  same.     The 
"  ,t  mter-     syllable  lu,  or  ma,  is  a  term  aigniiying 


influence  proceeding  from  that 
esting  satellite  of  Uie  earth,  it  not 
unlrequently  happened  that  sects  arose 
laying  claim  for  their  god  to  the  double 
property  of  the  male  andfemale  powers. 
Uence  the  moon,  Zuno,  is  occa^onally 
denominated  Zunui,  as  if  it  were  a  male 
divinity. 


country,  and,  with  the  added  Liegw, 
becomes  Ligmia,  indicating  that  west- 
em  Europe  was  a  country  in  which 
Liegw  mounts  were  frequent.  The 
river  Loire,  in  the  south-western  de- 
partments of  France,  was  known  to 
tl^  ancient  geographers  by  the  name 
Liger  or  Ligeris;  wnence  it  is  inferred 
uu  u  ..  u  .._^  -WW.  n/K  tUMt  there  was  in  the  high  country 
but  mw'ntai^ed  VrJace~in""aU  the  from  whence  tiiat  river  flows  a  Zmjgtir, 
heathen  systems  of  reUgion.  The  2E  ^*'S^.  n"™"*  "^  «^e  cdebrity. 
heatiien,  the  slave  of  sense,  imagined     Th«  essayist  observes  tiiat  the  letter  g 

.    .  .    ■  "  IS  not  sounded  m  the  modem  name  of 

Loire.  From  a  parity  of  reasoning,  it 
is  to  be  inferred  that  the  same  letter, 
the  g,  became  obsolete,  and  was  not 
spoken  in  the  name  of  the  British 
Loegur  or  Leigur,  and  it  became  Leir. 
It  happens  that  there  is  a  village  of 
that  name,  Leir,  a  few  miles  distant 
from  Leicester,  and  in  a  situation 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  moat 


and  believed   that   heaven   being 
high   was  a  high   place,   and,  conse- 
qucotly,  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain. 
Agreeably  to  this  notion,  the  Indian 
taught  that  there  was  a  paradisaical 

Elace  called  Mount  Merit;  the  Trojan 
ad  his  Mount  Ida,  the  Greek  his 
Olympus,  the  Scandinavian  his  Aa- 
gard,  and  the  European  on  the  west 
of    Rome,    as   the    Sanscrit   essayist 


Mens,  the  abode  of  God  and  the  para- 
dise of  departed  spirits.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  name  Loegyr  is  extant 
in  the  books  of  the  Sastro,  otherwise 
it  were  difficult  to  conceive  how  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Colebrooke  could  have 


affirms,  his  Loegyr,  which,  like  aU  the     e'ejaled   m   lie  county  of  Leicester 

•laces    above-named,   was   a    Mount     and  the   adjoinmg  counties;   for   the 

waters  of  the  Nen,  the  Avon,  and  the 

Soar,  flow  from  its  Ticinily,  and  reach 


■  Heifch.  ad  toe. 

f  i/nt  it  should  seem  strange  that  ■ 

.     _ Sanscrit  word  (hould  be  Bomponnded  with 

been  led  toLeicester.andhis  researches     ■  Celtic,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that 


1  of  tin'  etymo- 
logy of  the  name.  This  word,  oecord- 
')  the  learned  essayiat,  is  c  — 
led  of  two  words,  Boer  and  g 
!rbia  latter  is  the  Sanscrit  ghir,  which 
signifies   the  summit  of  a  lofty  en 


iO^"-3A        ,K_rt 


D  England 
It  claj.  Naga.  id  the  SanseKt 
u  SuEiex  dialect,  ■  tiag.wi 
eeled  carriage,  i»  the 
If.  VahoHB  a  our  .  ,„.  .. 
icbolar  would  cite  man;  like 
An  etymologist  wouid  easily 
'"  '»Qgtu^e>  ore  VBriationa  of 
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the  sea  from  ophite  shores  of  the  under  which,  aeoordiiig  to  aiitiqamia 

island ;  which  justifies  the  opinion  that  authorities,  it  hat  been  kiiowii«  uiihm 

the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Leir  is  Castrum  bj  the  Bomaniy  Gaer-LeirioB 

of  the  highest  level  of  England,  and  bj  the  subdued  Britcms,  Legercafter 

such  at  least  as  render  it  a  proper  and  Leircester  of  the  early  8aion% 

locality  for  a  Celtic  Olympus,  a  British  and  the  Leicester  of  the  more  modem. 

Liegur  or  Leir,  The  Boman  milestone  of  tiie  age  a£ 

As  in  France  the  river  Loire  may  Hadrian,  found  about  sixty  or  aeTeal^f 

be  presumed  to  have  taken  its  name  years  ago  near  the  Roman  foM  road,  a^ 

from  a  Loir^  a  Celtic  Olympus  in  the  nifying  the  distance  of  one  miUiara  cr 

country  whence  the  waters  flow,  so  mile  a  .Ba/u,  from  Leicester,  ihewa  that 

the  name  of  Leir  was  most  assuredly  Eatis  was  a  part  of  the  town  diatinct 

given  to  the  present   Soar,*  because  from  the  Xetra-oeuCnoii,  and  most  pro- 

the  waters  flow  from  the  vicinity  of  bably  inhabited  by  the  Britons.     jChs 

the  British  Olympus.    This  must  have  name  is  evident  by  the  Celtic  rkatkt  a 

been  a  sufficient  reason  with  the  Bri-  word  in  the  Welsh  language,  a  eUtani 

tons  for  such  designation.    The  river  spot,  such  as  it  is  well  known  were  the 

being  thus  known  by  the  name   of  abodes  or  towns  of  the  Britona,  who 

Leir^  the  Romans,  having  conquered  built  their  rude  huts  in  such  cleared 

and  holding  the  island  m   complete  places,  rendered  difficult  of  access  by 

subjection,  constructed  a  fortress  or  the  trees  and   thickets   which  grew 

camp  by  the  side  of  the  river.    This  around.     This  circumstance  esfSuBS 

military  station  would  naturally,  not  the  etymology  of  several  tillages  in 

to  say  necessarily,  be  designated  by  the  coimty,  as  Ratcliffe,  Batby. 
the  name  of  the  river,--would  be  called  j^^H  Dudley,  Author  of 

Leira- Castrum — would  be  designated  Naoloiry  &c. 

in  different  ages,  and  under  different        Sileby  Oct,  14.  ^^* 

circumstances,  by  the  different  names  *^' 


RETROSPECTIVE  REVIEW. 

NtigiB  Metrics,    J9y  ^i>  Henry  Halford, -Barf.     (NoipMiAtd.) 


TUTS  learned  and  popular  physician  might  justly  say,  **  Canninit  et 
Phcebc  repertor  artis. '  The  god  of  physic  and  of  song  visited  him  with  Ike 
full  effulgence  of  his  tutelary  favour,  of  which  some  specimens  are  preserred 
in  the  little  volume  before  us.  We  have  made  a  few  extracts,  which  we  dunk 
will  bear  a  comparison  with  similar  productions  of  his  learned  contempotaiisi^ 
as  Lord  Grenville,  Marquess  Wellesley,  Lord  Holland,  and  othen  who  ~ 
lighted  to  walk — **  Latio  redimiti  tempora  lauro." 

Collins*s  dirge  in  Cymbeline.    "  To  fair  Fidele*s  grassy  tomb,**  Iec* 

Rit^  taum  ad  tumulum,  dilecta  Fidelia  I  florsi, 

Liliaque  et  violu  parpureasque  rosas, 
Et  qnicquid  dederit  ver  suavius,  ordine  triiti 

Et  nymphae  et  juvenes  dona  suprema  fereat. 

Nulla  leves  turbare  feris  ululatibus  umbras 

Spectra,  nee  audebunt  sollicitare  locnm  ; 
Ast  hie,  fasui  paella  boos,  et  pastor  amores, 

Vota  dabant  faciles,  accipientqne  (Idem. 


*  The  present  name  of  the  river  Soar  is  a  different  fonn  of  the  woid  shmti 
because  it  ia,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  sewer  by  which  the  watsrt  g#  bj  Iw  the 
portion  of  the  oouaty  flow  into  the  Trent  and  the 


1846.]  Sir  Hesiy  HalfiMrd's  Nuga  Metrictr, 

Hlo  nulli  lemoi'Qii  ohioceitf  vouficft  nuUft 
Docent  noctnnioi,  gnu  odiout.  ohoroi  t 

At  Dryidei,  iflnB  midiiima  tuiba,  lepalOTum, 
Spargent  roM  nora,  tola  oadinU,  tnnm, 

Pmto  irit,  at  lociam  miacere  Suiemla  *  oamn 
Veniere  lub  Bero,  cmn  ailat  omna  nemui. 

Ille,  nbi  cars  jicea,  viridi  aub  ceapite,  lirgo, 
Frondibui  et  mnaco,  condccorsbit  bumuoi. 

Cum  tcmpeatatea  cocliqne  tonitnia  terreat 
VcDtorumquG  rait  ris,  agitatque  lorei; 

Com  ijlvag  inter  Tenando  Indimai.  ad  te 
Mena  rcdit,  ai  Gdam  Gda  memorque  tni. 

Ah  1  qnotiea  tna  foma  alht,  loca  sola  petenti 
Obria  le  comitem  fert,  licrjniaaqne  cist  [ 

Flabilia  heu !  dam  yita  placet,  niisenadaqae  aemper. 
Donee  erit  terria  pnlaus  at  einl  unar. 

Goldamitb's, — "When  IotcI;  woman  stoops  to  foUj,"  &e. 

Si  lapaa  in  Titium  Tirgo  pulchenima  amantia 

Sit  serii  amiaaam  flera  coacta  fidem. 
Die,  qaibua  ilia  modirpoaait  mulcera  dolonm, 

QuA  Ubem,  iafelii.  elust  arte  mali  ? 

lafelii  I  qufL  aoU  graicm  lenlre  dolorem 
Effugere  opprobrium,  diislmnlare  ne^. 

Flectere  perjuri  malEfidnm  pectnB  amantii, 
Et  locerare  potest,  ara  ea  sola — mori. 

From  Sheridan's  Duenna, — "  Had  I  a  heart  for  falsehood  framed." 
Si  Tiolare  fidem  mihi  cor  procllTlui  eaaet, 

Crede  mihi,  me  non  poase  nacere  tlbl, 
Quenquam  etealm  tua  verba  tldem  me  nulla  roguaent, 

Fecii^ent  fidum  Torma  decaaque  tuum. 


Et  cum  tesoda  tandem  devinxeris  uni, 
FroteniiB  ardentis  cfftera  turba.  Prod. 

Detnittent  Kslum,  atiniulosqae  cupidinia  omnea, 
Pralemteque  dabnnt  plgnora  atnicitic 

From  Pupe, — "The  lamb  thy  riot  dootDS  to  bleed  to-d»j,"  ftc. 

Anne  dapes  qoem  jam  potcuot,  epulxqae  porandK, 
Prositla  ii  t'uerit  mens  libi,  ludat  oris  ? 

I.ietuii  sd  eictremuro  tloreniie  pabula  carpit. 
Lam  1) it  et  annataa  in  ana  colla  maniu. 

Froni  Shakspcre, — "  To  be,  or  not  lo  be  :  that  ia  the  question,"  i 

Es5tt,  id  in  dubio  est — num  tela  deceret  inic]Utt 
Fortiinie,  plagaaque  pati— num  opponere  pectus 
Tcirrt^nti,  tinemqiie  iralis  adhib^re  domanda. 
Qnippi  mori — dormire' — interque  oblivia  aomni 
Quot  mala  cunque,  ailent  vits,  sBEvique  dolorea 
Diffugiunt!  miaeria  meta  eioptauds  labarum. 
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Qaippe,  mori— dormire— esto,  dormire,— -ted  nltrk 
Quid  ?  qaod  si  ezcipiant  leUuJem  lomnui  noctoiit 
Cum  semel  ezuerit  TitiosB  camis  amictam 
Conscia  mens,  calpasqne  yaoet  rerocare  prioref 
Quotqaot  longa  dies,  nimium,  fori,  longa  tnUaaefe^ 
Hinc  desideriam,  terrorqae  hinc  temporis  aeti ! 
Ni  foret,  annoram  casna  qaeatoaqae  aenecte,—- 
Turpe  supercilium,  atque  odium  cradde  tyrannif 
Ambages,  moramque  fori,  futusque  snperbi 
Praetoris,  spretique  immitia  tormina  amoris, 
Jactaque  ab  indignis  convida  foeda  merenti. 
Qais  talent  ?  quis  qoi  miseram  aibi  siitere  Titam 
Posset  aca  ?  quis  Clitellas  sudare  Tehendo 
Se  sineret  fassum  ?  nisi  quod  mens  inada  fkti 
Et  perculsa  metu  Tenturi  littore  in  illo, 
Unde  reduz  nemo,  vestigia  nulla  retronumy 
Hsereat,  et  notos  malit  tolerare  laborea 
Quam  temer^  in  tenebras  mere,  ignotumqne  ftitiinun. 
Sic  facit  ignavos  omnes  mens  conscia,  fbrti 
Si  quid  inest  animo  durum,  et  par  fortibua  actif, 
Protenus  ambiguse  meditanti  grandia  cum   . 
Succedunt,  TalidK  vires  et  mascula  yirtua 
Pallescunt, — incerta  sibi  mens  quo  sit  eundum 
^gra  manet,  tandemque  ingentibus  exddit  auiis« 

"  I  know  that  mj  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  dsf 
upon  the  earth ;  and  though  after  mj  skin,  worms  destroy  this  bodrt  yet  in  ibt 
flesh  shall  I  see  God,  whom  I  shall  see  for  mjself,  and  mine  ejes  aniJj  ^^Mtftlit 
and  not  another." — Joh» 

Esse  Redemptorem  agnosco,  cunctisque  dataram 

Jus,  illo  quotquot  sint  fuerintre  die. 
Et  licet  absumar  prorshs,  tellure  repostus 

Vermibus,  baud  ulla  parte  manente  mei. 
Ipse  meis,  tamen  ipse  oculis,  coramque  videbo 

Vestitusque  iteriim  came,  videbo  Deum. 

Lines  suggested  by  Mr.  Hajdon's  picture  of  Buonaparte,  in  the 
of  Sir  Robert  Feel.    Buonaparte  is  represented  as  standing  at  the 
rock  of  St.  Helena  with  his  arms  folded,  contemplating  a  white 
horizon,  his  back  turned  towards  the  spectator, — the  sun  setting. 

Tristis,  iners,  solusque  abmpto  in  limine  mpis 
Stat  circumspiciens  exul,  si  forte  ratem  quam 
Unda  vebat,  reditCks  spem,  perfugiumque  ferentem. 
Circum  cuncta  silent,  non  vox,  non  murmura  ponti 
Percepta,  occiduas  dum  sol  se  condit  in  undaa. 
Ah  !  miser  I  ille  diem  referens,  vitamque  resuiget 
Splendidior  eras,  mane  novo.     Tu  sanguine  fiiso 
Criminibusque  satur,  solio  detrusus  ab  alto 
Divulsusque  tuis,  veluti  sub  rupe  Prometheus 
Fizus  inaccessA,  morbo  vezatus  et  iri 
Confici^re  miser  I — mortemque  optabis  acerbain* 

These  specimens  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  learned  physician't 
talent  in  Latin  versification,  inspired  bj  his  patron  deitj— -nam 
Author  Apollo. 

B U.  J.  It 
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CHEVT  CHASE. 


IF  ninety-nine  persons  out  of  a  hun- 
dred were  at  this  daj  to  be  asked  how 
"  Chevy  Chase  "  began,  they  would  in 
all  probability  answer — 

God  prosper  long  our  noble  Kmg, 

Oar  lives  and  safiBties  all ; 
A  woeful  bunting  once  there  did 

In  Chevy  Chase  befall. 

Of  the  fine  old  original  ballad*  it- 
self, which  Sir  Philip  Sidney  says, 
"he  never  heard  but  he  found  his 
heart  more  moved  than  with  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet,**  they  know  nothing.    It 
is  quite  forgotten ;  a  result  pernaps  to 
be  attributed  to  Addison*s  well-known 
papers  on  the  subject  in  the  Spectator, 
m  which  the  modem  version  is  taken, 
and  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one 
he  was  acquainted  with.    Now  it  is, 
doubtless,  nothing  short  of  literary 
high-treason  to  impugn  the  taste  and 
judgment  of  such  a  man  as  Addison ; 
but  we  must  say,  we  never  could  agree 
with  him.    We  never  could  perceive 
in  the  version  he  gives  the  beauties  be 
professes  to  point  out.  It  always  struck 
us,  even  berore  we  knew  his  copy  waa 
not  the  original,  that  there  was  some- 
thing tame  and  spiritless  about  it- 
something  very  much  in  the  Tate  and 
Brady,  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  style. 
The  mysterious  charm  of  originality — 
which  IS  too  volatile  to  grasp— which 
we  feel  but  cannot  define — which  is  to 
works  of  art  what  life  is  to  the  human 
body — was  wanting.    It  is  certainly 
consolatory  to  inferior  minds  to  find 
men  of  the  highest  critical  acumen 
thus  sometimes  deceived ;  but  it  is  the 
more  surprising  Addison  should  have 
been  so,  when,  as  he  himself  tells  us, 
he  found  a  writer  like  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney,   more    than  a  century   before, 
describing  the  ballad,  as  "being  so 
evil  apparrelled  in  the  dust  and  cob- 
webs of  the  uncivil  age  **  in  which  it 
was  written, — a   description  whoUy 
inapplicable  to  the  copy  in  the  Spec- 
tator. 

*  Both  copies  are  given  by  Percy  in  hit 
Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  vol.  I.  The 
old  one  is  the  first  ballad  in  the  volume. 
The  papers  in  the  Spectator  are  too  well- 
known  to  make  reference  necessary. 

Gent.  Mao.  Vol.  XXX. 


Addiflon  oommeiioes  luft  critiqiie  by 
a  proposition,  in  which  erery  one,  we 
thmk,  will  agree.  He  saySithfU**  what- 
ever is  univeraally  tested  and  aj^fMroved 
by  a  mnltitade,  ihongfa  they  are  onl^ 
the  labUe  of  a  natkni,  must  have  in  it 
some  peculiar  aptness  to  plcAse  and 
mti^  ihe  mind  of  man.**  But  this, 
tiiou^  it  may  be  ftirijr  used  as  an  az^ 
gument  to  show  theintrinsic  ezoeUenee 
of  the  old  ballad,  does  not  apply  to  the 
later  copy,  whieh*  from  the  ^le  of  the 
langnage  and  some  peculiar  expres- 
sions, tiiat  are  said  to  fix  its  date,  si 
generally  thought  not  older  than  Eli- 
xabeih*s  reiffn,  and  probably  wasjpco- 
duoed  by  ue  veij  remarki  we  haTO 
quoted  (n  Sir  Fhihp  SBdney* 

Addison  then  enaeayoars  to  institute 
a  oomparison  between  the  ballad  and 
the  ff^eat  epio  poems  of  Homer  and 
V]Z|^  as  convening  it  moral  beyond 
the  mere  event  it  commemorates;  an 
attempt  we  cannot  but  d^ecate.  The 
two  do  not  admit  of  anjy  comparison. 
The  cmekamde  gothio  structure  of 
rooflih  hewn  stone — ^the  others,  temples 
bnilt  in  the  hi|^t  order  of  architec- 
ture, of  the  finest  polished  marble. 
The  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase  is  a  spi- 
rited sketch  of  one  of  the  confficts  con- 
tinually occurring  in  a  state  of  border 
warfare,  nothing  more.  It  was  one 
of  those  subjects  which  above  all  others 
suited  the  taste  and  manners  of  ^e 
age  in  which  it  was  written,  and  hence 
its  popularity.  The  stanza  quoted  by 
Addison  in  support  of  hu  theory  does 
not  exist  in  the  old  copy.  Neiwer  in 
that  is  any  superiority  m  the  contest 
ascribed  to  dther  party.  Both  quit 
the  field,  but  neither  ^'flee,**  and  the 
number  killed  on  the  one  side  k 
nearly  as  great  as  that  on  the  oUier. 
The  only  difference  is  in  the  manner 
in  whicn  the  two  Idngs,  Henry  and 
James,  receive  the  news. 

But  we  will  turn  to  the  ballads 
themselves,  and  compare  the  old  oonpy 
with  that  given  in  the  Spectetor.  llie 
latter,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
is  generally  thought  not  to  be  older 
than  the  reign  of  Slisabeth ;  the  other, 
from  the  broad  northern  dialect  in 
which  it  is  written,  and  from  several 
things  in  the  ballad  itself  is  prolMibly 
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Chevy  Chase. 


[Dec. 


of  the  time  of  Ilenry  the  Sixth.  In  one 
stanza,  speaking  of  the  conflict,  it  is 
said — 

Old  men,  whoknow  the  ground  well  enough, 
Do  call  it  the  hattle  of  Otterhourn. 

But  in  another  place  we  are  told  the 
Kings  to  whom  the  news  was  brought 
were  Ilcnrj  the  Fourth  of  England  and 
James  of  tSiotland.  Now  the  battle  of 
Ottorbourn  was  fought  in  the  year 
]  388,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Se- 
cond in  England,  and  there  was  no 
monarch  of  the  name  of  James  on  the 
throne  of  Scotland  until  1421.  Pre- 
viously to  this  James  the  First  had 
been  kept  a  prisoner  in  Enfrland,  but 
in  that  year  he  was  set  at  liberty  by 
Henry  the  Fifth,  retume<l  to  Scotland, 
and  was  crowned.  In  the  following  year 
the  last-mentioned  monarch  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry  the 
Sixth,  in  whose  reign  there  were  two 
more  Jameses  successively  ujwn  the 
throne  of  Scotland,  so  that  James  was 
probably  used  by  the  bard,  who  does 
not  seem  remarkable  I'or  his  accuracy, 
as  agencral  name  for  any  Scottish  king. 
There  are  some,  perhaps,  who  may  not 
think  this  of  suflicient  antiquity  to 
confer  the  title  of  an  "  old  ballad,*  but 
these  persons  would  do  well  to  remem- 
ber that  there  was  no  such  language 
as  the  English  much  before  Henry  the 
Sixth's  reign.  Such  was  the  enmity 
between  the  Normans  and  the  Saxons, 
tliat  for  above  a  century  after  the 
Coniiuest  they  remained  two  distinct 
peoTue,  and  it  was  nearly  three  cen- 
turies before  they  had  anythinjg  like  a 
common  language.  The  Normans 
spoke  French,  or  what  was  more  pro- 
perly tenned  the  Romnnn  litifpta,  or 
romance  tonj^ue ;  the  Saxons  their  old 
lantruage.  liut  the  concjuerors  were 
again  destined  to  give  up  their  own 
tongue  for  that  of  the  concpiered  na- 
tion; not  so  absolutely,  perhaps,  as 
they  had  done  in  Normandy,  still  very 
nearly  so ;  for,  though  the  modern 
Englisii  in  sound  and  character  bears 
but  little  resemblance  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  it  is  from  this  source  that  full 
three-fourths  of  it  are  derived.  Here 
and  there  a  word  of  French  and  Latin 
derivation  is  to  be  met  with,  but  tliat 
is  all,  the  rest  is  Anglo-Saxon.  If  we 
would  trace  the  progress  of  this  change 
from  one  language  to  another,  we  have 
only  to  compiire  the  last  cha])tcr  of  the 


old  Saxon  Chronicle,  which  dotei  il 
Stephen's  reign,  with  the  language  in 
which  the  same  work  is  written  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest.  Though  onin- 
telligible  to  us  at  the  present  day,  it 
diflers  nearly  as  much  from  the  old 
Saxon  as  it  does  from  the  modem  En- 
glish. A  charter  of  Henry  the  Third, 
1216,  which  is  extant  in  the  Tulgftr 
tongue  at  that  time,  shows  a  sdO 
nearer  approach.  In  that  century  ftr 
the  lirst  time  we  find  poets  composing 
metrical  romances  in  thenewlanguagBb 
which  now  b^ins  to  ffrow  more  and 
more  like  the  modem  English.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  the  end  of  the  fol- 
lowing century,  the  fourteenth,  that 
tJie  work  was  perfected  by  Grower  and 
Chaucer,  and  even  these  writers  are 
not  always  intelligible  to  us. 

Notwithstanding  the  greater  anti- 
quity, however,  oi  the  <9d  copj,  and 
its  uncouth  style,  it  for  surpasses  the 
more  modem  version,  not  only  as 
beinn;  a  more  spirited  composition,  hot 
also  m  the  manner  in  which  the  drama 
of  the  story  is  worked  out.  It  is  di- 
vided into  two  ports,  or  fits,  as  thej 
are  called.  The  one  contains  the  d^ 
scription  of  the  hunt,  the  other  of  the 
battle.  In  the  modem  version,  as  the 
reader  knows,  both  these  events  are 
blended  together. 

Tlie  latter,  afler  the  stanza  already 
given,  proceeds : — 

To  drive  the  deer  with  hoond  and  horn. 

Earl  Percy  took  his  way, 
The  child  may  rue  that  is  anborn 

The  hanting  of  that  day. 

Lord  Percy  of  Northumberiand 

A  vow  to  God  did  make, 
His  pleasure  in  the  Scottish  woods 

Three  summer  days  to  take. 

Now  the  first  of  these  two  stanaai 
evidently  seems  misplaced,  and  we 
shall  see  it  is  presently.  The  old  versioa 
begins  with  the  last. 

Lord  Pers^  of  Northumberiande, 

A  vow  to  God  mayde  he. 
That  he  would  hunt  io  the  moontayas 

Of  Cheviatt  within  days  thre[e]. 
In  maugre  of  mightie  Doglss, 

And  all  that  with  him  be. 

Here  we  have  the  gist  of  the  whole 
story.  It  was  to  be  a  day*s  hunting 
taken  in  defiance  of  Earl  Doiulas,  the 
lord  warden  of  the  Scottish  Marchea, 
of  all  which  no  mention  whatever  is 
made  in  the  other  copy.  We  ma^  ob- 
serve, too,  in  passing,  that  the  use  of 
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tbe  nominkUve  abaolnte,  which  oectm  hoir  fen  strokes  the  effect  is  produced  i 

in  the  fint  line,  is  a  pare  (ptUicinu,  Dot  one  could  be  spared. 

and  would  of  itself  go  far  to  prove  the  In  the  same  manner  how  few  words 

antiquitj  of  this  copy,  m  showing  the  a  good  writer.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  for 

language  itill  retained  very  much  of  instance,  will  use,  ood  vet  how  perfect 

tbe  duTBCter  wluch  the  Normans  had  will  be  the  picture.     But  the  reader 

given  to  it.     Tha  original  then  pro-  ahail  judge  for  himself  :^ 

•^^  ■  The  diivBTB  charoite  the  wooJes  went, 

The  bttote  barta  of  all  Chcmtte  For  to  reaae  [rouse]  the  deer. 

He  aaide  he  wold  kill  and  carry  them  The  bomea  bickarte  [«liirDiislied]   upon 

B;  nuT  felh,  taithe  tba  Barla  Dngbw, 

I  will  let  thit  hondnga  if  1 1017.  xheo  the  wold  [deer]  Ihrowe  tbe  woodea 

The  determination  of  the  two  par-  went, 

ties    being  thus  made  known  to  the  On  every  side  sbeiir  [Ihronjh]  ; 

reader,  one  of  them  is  next  described  Grcflhondea  ihorowe  the  gresTea  [bushes] 

as  settine  out,  and  here  we  have  the  ^         ^"'  [slaoced] 

stanza  wTiich,  oddly  enough,  is  placed  ^°'  ^  "^^  """^  '^'■ 

as  seoond  in  the  later  version : —  Aiterkillingu"hondrithfatL(irtea," 

ThePeraioutofBambofocam,  ''''''^1'  they  bad  done  by  noon,  they 

Witb  him  a  mighty  meanie,  collected  their  game  t«geuier,a9sports- 

The  child  may  rue  tl^t  is  onbom,  msii  would   do   at   the   present   day. 

It  was  the  more  pitli.  dress  it,  and  put  it  into  proper  order 

rn.^  ._    1    .  r_             ■   .     J  J  for   lakine   home.     This  was   termed 

Toe  two  last  lines  are  inle  ided,  we  ..      ., .    ^,,          „       j    -      ,l  "^~"^ 

..»..»i.ar..4  .^.....i    .                   .L  *he  "  bryttlyuge,     and   is    thus    de- 

apprcoend,  merely  to  exuresa  the  me-  ..  .^  ■'   " 

lancholy   reflection    winch    naturally  ^''''"'^  ■ 

arises  when  we  see  a  number  of  fine  "^"Ir^  '''«"8  a  mort  [dnith  of  the  diwr] 

feUows,  fuU  of  life  and  spirit,  bound  „   ,    "P""  '*"  l""';              ^       ,. 

on  an  ftdyenture  from  which  the  laree  ^^bl     M^embied    on    sjdes-.hear 

majority  of  them  will  in  alt  probability  ^    .,        l""  ""n' aidej ,_ 

^',  XT  I  '^  .-lo  the  igaarry    the  t'erae  went 

never    return.      Unborn    generations,  ^o  see  the  bryt.lynge  of  the  deer, 

says  the  poet,  wilt  mourn  tor  tbose  who  '     '   " 

fall  to-day.      Alas  that   it  should  be  It  is  while  engaged  in  the  bryttlynge, 

so!     It  is  the  same  idea  which  Lord  the  whole  party  being  collected  toee- 

Byron  so  beautifully  expresses  in  his  *•>«'>  some  employed  in  dressing  Uie 

Cbilde  Harold,  when  speaking  of  the  ''^er,  the  others,  and  tbe  greater  part, 

allied  troops  on  their  march  to  Water-  m  we  niay  suppose,  locfiug  idly  on, 

loo  :—  and  talking  over  their  day's  sport,  that 

,,,.,,.                     1      J     1.  Lord  PersL  in  the  midst  of  them  all, 

And  o  er  them  Ardennes  waves  her  fresh,      — ,    _  ,  -    , .  ,.  „,  ti„„„i„„  j .  „„- 


makes  his  boast  that  Douglas  durst  m 
meet  him.   At  this  moment  that  chief- 


green  leaves, 
Dew;  with  Nature's  teardroj; 

Grieving,  if  ought  inanimate  e'e 

Over  the  unrelurning  brave.     AU»  I  Both  with  spear,  bjlle,  and  brande, 

Ere  morning  to  be  trodden  lite  the  grass  n  „„  a  mighte  sight  to  ie[e]  I 

Which  now  they  tread  upon.  Hardyer  men  of  hearte  and  hand 

The  hunt  follows,  and  what  in  the  Were  not  in  Christianl^. 

later  version  occupies  four  stanzas  is  On   seeing  this  Pers^  immediately 

here  desi:ribed  in  two,  and  that  much  orders  his  men  to  leave  off  the  brytt- 

more  vividly  and  dramatically.     Now  lynge  and  stand   to  their  arms,  and 

nothing  perhaps  is  so  characteristic  of  now  it  is  that  Douglas  challenges  the 

originality,  or  shows  truesenius  more,  Percy,  and  a  parley  ensues, 

whether  It  be  in   ihe  pamtcr  or  the  But  all  this  is  omitted  in  the  other 

poet,  than  to  be  able  by  a  few  strokes  version ;  or,  rather,  it  is  given  differ- 

of  the  pencil  or  tbe  pen  to  present  the  ently.     The  writer  seems  not  to  have 

picture  in  all  the  reality  of  life.    Take  known  what  was  meant  by  the  "  bryt-. 

tbe  sketches,  for  instance,  of  any  of  tlynge,"  for,  instead  of  attending  to 

the  great  masters   in  painting.     How  that,  he  makes  the  whole  party  go  to 

true  to  nature  they  are,  and  yet  with  dinner,  after  which  thej  M^  hunt- 
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ing  a^in.  Percy  then  rides  to  a 
quarry  to  see  "the  tender  deer," — why 
tender  we  do  not  quite  see,— and  there 
it  is,  according  to  this  copy,  where  in 
all  probability  there  would  not  be  more 
than  one  or  two  of  his  party  to  hear 
him,  he  makes  his  vaunt  in  regard  to 
Doughis.  The  rest  is  the  same  in  both 
copies,  and  the  two  parties  prepare  to 
decide  the  question  by  arms.  Here 
ends  the  first  Fit  in  the  old  ballad,  and 
in  the  next  we  have  the  battle. 

On  the  account  of  this  in  the  old 
ballad,  as  compared  with  the  more 
modern  copy,  we  cannot  perhaps  do 
better  than  quote  Bishop  Percy.  "  The 
circumstances  of  the  battle,"  says  that 
writer,  in  the  Reliaues  of  Ancient 
Poetry,  "  are  more  clearly  conceived, 
and  the  several  incidents  more  dis- 
tinctly marked,  in  the  old  original  than 
in  the  improved  copy.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  ancient  English  weapon  was 
the  lon^-bow,  and  that  this  nation  ex- 
celled all  others  in  archery,  while  the 
Scottish  warriors  chiefly  depended  on 
the  use  of  the  spear.  This  charac- 
teristic diiference  never  escajK's  our 
ancient  bard,  whose  description  of  the 
first  onset  is  to  the  following  eflect. 

"  The  proposal  of  the  two  gaUant 
Earls  to  determine  the  dispute  by 
single  combat  being  over-riiled,  the 
English,"  says  he,  "who  stood  with 
their  bows  ready  bent,  gave  a  general 
discharge  with  their  arrows,  which  slew 
seven-score  spearmen  of  the  enemy, 
but,  notwithstanding  so  severe  a  loss, 
Douglas,  like  a  brave  captain,  kept  his 
p*ound.  lie  had  divided  his  forces 
mto  three,  which,  as  soon  as  the  Eng- 
lish had  discharged  the  first  volley, 
bore  u{>on  them  with  their  spears,  and, 
breaking  through  their  ranks,  reduced 
them  to  close  fighting.  The  archers 
upon  this  dropt  their  bows,  and  had 
recourse  to  their  swords;  and  there 
followed  so  sharp  a  conflict  that  mul- 
titudes on  both  sides  lost  their  lives. 
In  the  midst  of  this  general  engage- 
ment at  length  the  two  great  Earls 
meet,  and,  after  a  spirited  encounter, 
agree  to  breathe,  upon  which  a  parley 
ensues,  which  would  do  honour  to 
Homer  himself." 

Nothing  can  be  more  pleasingly 
distinct  and  circumstantial  than  thi^s 
whereas  the  modem  copy,  though  in 
gcMieral  it  has  great  merit,  is  here  un- 
luckily both  confused  and   obscure. 


Indeed,  the  original  words 
have  been  totally  miBonderstood. 

Yet  bydli  the  yerl  DuglBs  upon  the  bent, 

which  occurs  at  the  commencement  of 
the  second  Fit,  evidently  signifiea  **'  Tet 
the  Earl  Douglas  abidoi  in  the  field," 
whereas  the  more  modem  bard  seenw 
to  have  understood  by  ^  bent**  the  in- 
clination  of  his  mind,  and  accordingly 
runs  quite  off  from  the  subject : — 

To  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn 
Earl  Douglas  had  the  benL 

But  our  remarks  are  exceeding  the 
limit  we  had  assigned  them.  We 
will  therefore  content  ourselTea  with 
giving  one  or  two  extracts  from  both 
copies,  and  then  conclude;  and  we  will 
first  take  the  stanza,  in  which  the  se- 
veritv  of  the  contest  is  described  in 
the  old  copy,  but  which  is  omitted  in  the 
otherl 


There  was  neverafreake  [combatant] 
foot  wold  fle, 
Bat  still  in  stoar  [in  battle]  did  stand. 
Hewing  on  yeke  other  [each  other]  while 
the[y]  might  dre, 
With  many  a  bal-foll  brande* 

The  description  of  the  fate  of  With- 
erington,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
expressions  occur  which  have  been  ri- 
diculed in  Iludibras,  and  excite  a  smile 
even  now,  is  quite  different  in  the  old 
copv.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  the 
author  of  the  last  copy  to  states  that 
the  phrases  above  alluded  to  are  sud 
in  Elizabeth's  time  not  to  have  been 
considered  as  in  any  way  ludicrousi 
and  this  is  one  reason  ior  referrii^ 
the  composition  of  it  to  her  reign.  In 
the  latter,  as  we  all  know,  it  stands — 

For  Witherington  needs  mast  I  wayle. 

As  one  in  doleful  dumpes, 
For  when  his  leggei  were  smjtten  off 

He  fought  upon  his  stompes. 

But  in  the  original  it  is: — 

For  Wetharyngton  my  hart  is  wo. 
That  ever  he  slayne  shuld  be,        [two. 

For  when  both  his  leggis  wear  hewyne  in 
He  knyled  and  fought  on  his  kne[e]. 

The  account  of  Montgomery's  death 
is  also  altered,  and,  we  think,  not  for 
the  better.  A  soldier,  it  is  sa^  in  the 
more  modem  copy: — 

Had  a  bowe  bent  in  his  hand. 

Mode  of  a  trusty  tree ; 
The  arrow,  of  a  cloth-yud  long, 

Up  to  ihe  head  drew  be. 
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Against  Sir  Hagh  Montgomery 

So  right  the  shaft  he  sett, 
The  grey  goose  Vfing,  that  wa»  thereon. 

With  hie  hearVe  blood  woe  wet. 

The  corresponding  stanzas  in  tlie 
original  are — 

An  arro,  that  a  dothyard  was  lang. 

To  the  harde  stele  hayld  he ; 
A  dynt,  that  was  both  sad  and  soar. 

He  set  on  Sir  Hew  the  Mongonbyrry. 

The  dynt  it  was  both  sad  and  soar 
That  he  on  Mongonbyrry  sete, 

The  ewane-feathere,  that  hie  arrowe  bar, 
With  hie  hart-blude  /Ae [y]  wear  wete. 

We  cannot  see  there  is  anj  im- 
provement in  substituting  ^  the  grey 
goose  wing "  for  '^  the  swan  feathers, 
nor  do  we  think  Addison  himself  would 
have  thought  so  had  he  been  acquainted 
with  the  original.  There  is,  however, 
one  part  in  which  we  must  admit  the 
latter  is  altered  for  the  better,  and 
that  is  where  Lord  Percy  commiserates 
Douglases  death.    The  last  copj  has,-— 

Then  leaving  life  Earl  Percy  took 
The  dead  man  by  the  hand, 

And  said,  Earl  Douglas,  for  thy  life 
Would  I  had  lost  my  land ; 

whereas  in  the  old  copj  Lord  Percj, 
we  must  confess,  displays  a  very  nk^- 
gardly  disposition  in  the  r^ret  be 
expresses  for  his  noble  rival's  aeath,— 

The  Pers^  leanyde  on  his  brande. 

And  saw  the  Duglas  de. 
He  tooke  the  dede  man  by  the  hand, 

And  sayd  wo  is  me  for  the  I 

To  have  savyd  thy  lyffe  I  wold  have  partyd 
with 

My  landes  for  years  thre[e], 
For  a  better  man  of  heart,  nare  of  hand, 

Was  not  in  all  the  north  coimtrie. 

The  day  afler  the  battle  the  widows 
are  represented  as  going  for  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  husbands,  an  incident 
which  reminds  us  of  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  where  the  same  thing  took 
place.  Every  school-boy  will  remem- 
ber the  story  of  the  manner  in  which 
Harold's  body  was  discovered.  That 
it  was  long  sought  for  in  vain,  and  it 
was  only  at  last  that,  despoiled  of  his 
armour,  disfigured  by  wounds,  and 
covered  by  blood  and  dirt,  it  was  re- 
cognised by  the  eye  of  woman's  love 
lying  indiscriminately  among  the  others. 

The  more  recent  version  concludes 
with  the  following  lines,  on  which 
Addison  relies  for  nis  positioii,  wbidi 
we  have  already  alluded  to. 


Gbd  save  the  kfaig,  and  bleu  tlie  land 

In  plenty,  joy,  and  peace. 
And  grant  lunioBforth  that  fool  ddbate 

'Twizt  noblemen  may  cease. 

This  is,  however,  a  mere  interpolar 
tion  of  the  writer^s  own.  The  old 
yer8i<»i  concludes : — 

There  neferwasatymefai  die  MardiM  parts, 
Sea  the  Duglas  and  Fend  mete, 

But  H  wiB'marvela  and  the  lede  Unde 
ronnenot, 
As  the  rean  does  in  tiie  strete. 

The  above  extracts,  few  as  thej  aie^ 
well  show  the  tmih  of  Sb  Philip  Sid- 
ney's reoaai^both  as  totheroggednesB 
of  the  diction,  and  the  **  spbrit-stiTring 
style**  ui  which  the  old  baUad  is  wzitton. 

We  will,  in  oondnsioii,  quote  tiie 
last  remari:  of  Addison,  in  whidi  we 
perfectly  a^ee,  merely  premising  that 
the  term  ^^Cjothio**  is  used  in  a  some- 
what different  sense  from  what  we 
attach  to  it  now.     When  he  wrote, 
the  Grecian  style  of  architecture  was 
beginniiu[>  for  the  first  time,  to  be  in« 
trMluoea  into  this  conntzr,  and  so 
great  was  the  n^  for  it  uiat  everr 
other  kind  fell  mto  disrqmte.     AU 
the  bnildingB  which  had  been  ereeled 
by  our  ancestors,  and  which  we  so 
much  adnure,  presenting,  as  they  did, 
so  strong  a  contrast  to  the  chaste 
severity  of  the  former  style,  were  by 
way  of  contempt  denominated  Gothic, 
Vandalio,  as  bang  the  work  of  mere 
barbarians.*    When  Addison  uses  the 
term  of  "  Grothic,**  therefore,  he  means 
to  imply  anything  merely  &ntaiiti(»I, 
out  of  proportion;  a  very  different 
meaning  from  what  we  attach  to  it^ 
now,  and  bv  which  he  meant  only  to 
designate  tne  fiur-fetched  conceits  and 
affectation  of  poets   Uke  Cowley,  a 
school   then   very  much   in   vogoe. 
Addison  says,  **  if  this  song  had  been 
written  in  the  Ooihick  manner,  which 
is  the  delight  of  all  our  little  wits, 
whether  writers  or  readers,  it  would 
not  have  hit  the  taste  of  so  many  ages, 
and  have  pleased  the  readers  or  all 
ranks  and  conditions.**   A  proposition, 
if  we  understand  the  term  Gothic  in 
the  sense  we  haTC  explained  it  then 
to  bear,  strictiy  true.     It  is  obIj  the 
vitiated  palate  that  finds  gmtifiration 
in  spices  and  seasonings;  a  healthy 
appetite  likes  plain,  sim^  food. 

F.F. 


talis. 


IHdeffir  Christopher  Wrsn's  teen- 
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THE  history  of  these  Fairfax  Papers 
is  curious.    In  the  spring  of  1822,  Mr. 
Martin,  the  possessor  of  Leeds  Castle, 
in  Kent,  set  apart  for  sale  a  quantity 
of  useless  furniture,  and  amongst  it  an 
old  oak  chest  crowded  to  the  very  lid 
with  Dutch  tiles.    The  oak  chest  was 
bought  for  a  few  shillings  by  a  shoe- 
maker residing  in   the  neighbouring 
village  of  Lenham,  and  was  borne  away 
to    the    shoemaker^s    cottage,  whose 
hearth  its  contents  were  designed  to 
ornament.     But  Mr.  Shoemaker  was 
disappointed.     On  inspecting  his  bar- 
gain he   found  that  the  chest  really 
contained  only  a  few  layers  of  cleanly 
tiles,  and  that  underneath  them  was 
pressed  and   stowed   away  a  closely 
packed  deposit  of  dirty  old  writings. 
Annoyed  at  this  untoward  result  or  a 
promising  speculation,  the  chest  was 
cleared  out,  and   the  writings   igno- 
ininiously  consigned  to  the  comer  of  a 
cellar,   ready  to  be  used  for  waste 
paper  as  occasion  should  arise.     And 
when  occasion  did  arise  the  old  papers 
were  not  forgotten.    Every  now  and 
then  a  skin  of  parchment  was  cut  into 
strips  for  shoemakers^  measures ;  the 
children  of  the  village  covered  their 
drum  heads  with  grants  of  abbey  lands 
to  the  courtiers  of  Henry  VIII. ;  the 
dress-makers  found  the  old  letters  ex- 
tremely serviceable  as  thread-papers ; 
and  gcntlemen*s  servants  had  many  a 
pair  of  mended  shoes  sent  home  in 
substantial  wrappers  of  scribbled  paper 
^-orders  for   the   movements  of  the 
Parliamentary  army,  and  accounts  of 
regiments  of  horse.    This  multifarious 
dispersion  brought  some  of  the  papers 
witnin  the  keen  scent  of  Mr.  Jadis  and 
Mr.  Upcott,  great  autograph  hunters; 
but  the  actuiQ  deposit  in  the  comer  of 
the  cellar  was  never  lighted  upon  by 
any   MS.    Nimrod.      flow  long  the 
collection    remained    subject  to   this 
process  of  utilitarian  conversion  does 
not  appear.     It  ultimately  reached  the 
ears  ot  the  shoemaker  that  there  was  a 
banker  at  Maidstone  who  had  a  taste 
for  investing  money  in  paper  of  that 
description.    It  seemed  incredible,  but 
an  application  was  made  to  the  banker- 
antiquary  ;  he  delightedly  discounted 
the  shoeniakcr^s  securities ;  the  pa]X!rs 


turned  out  to  be  old  oorreroondence 
and  private  documents  of  tue  fiunilj 
of  Fairfax,  to  whom  Leeds  Castle  st 
one  time  belonged,  and  the  result  is 
now  before  us  m  two  Tolames,  whidi 
are  to  be  the  precursors  of  others. 

So  much  for   the   histonr  of  the 
papers.    We  will  now  consider  their 
contents.    The  family  of  FairfiuK  has 
many  claims    upon  the    memorj  of 
Englishmen,  and  not  a  few  of  a  spedal 
kind,  as  appealing  to  antiquaries  and 
lovers  of  literature.    The  ancient  his- 
tory of  the  family  is  touched  Teiy 
lightly  by  the  editor  of  tlfe  present 
work,  and  part  of  a  pedigree  found 
amongst  the  8hoemaker*s  collectioa  is 
printed  so  inaccurately  as  to  be  afanost 
useless.     Richard  Fairfax  is  sud  to 
have  possessed  the  manor  of  AAKmh^ 
CO.  York,  "  in  1 204-5."    His  mmdaon 
William,  who  was  high-bailiffof  York 
in  1249,  purchased  Walton,  and  one 
of  his  descendants,  who  was  described 
as    of  Walton,  was    created    Baroa 
Fairfax  of  Emely,  in  l^perary,  in 
1629.    One  of  the  same  family,  a  Sir 
Guy  Fairfax,  was  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  Kin^*s  Bench  in  1478,  and  estab* 
lished  his  family  residence  at  Steeton, 
in  the  parish  of  Bolton  Fercr,  near 
York.   Sir  William  Fairfax,  "the  heir 
of  Sir  Guy,**  was  a  jud^  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  his  heir,  another  Sir 
William,  acquired  Denton  by  marriage. 
This  second  Sir  William  is  said  to  have 
disinherited  his  second  son  Sir  llioaias 
(the  eldest  during  without  issue),  **  be- 
cause he  assisted  at  the  ■•«twg  of 
Kome  in  the  banning  of  the  Refonui- 
tion.**     The  will,  as  published,  ma/, 
prhaps,  prove  the  dismheritanoe,  but 
It  negatives  the  assigned  reason.    The 
sack  of  Kome  took  place  in  1527,  the 
disinheriting  will  was  made  in  1657y 
and  we  are  told  that  the  testator  made 
a  previous  will,  in  which  there  was  no 
disinheritance,  in  2  £dw.  VI.  that  isi 
in  1549.    Must  we  not  infer  then  that 
the  cause  of  disinheritance  occurred, 
not  so  far  back  as  1527,  but  betweeu 
1549  and  1557  P 

The  disinherited  Sir  Thomas  was 
not  altogether  at  the  mercy  or  subject 
to  the  caprice  of  his  father.  He  no- 
reeded  to  Denton  in  right  of  his  r    '* 


1S48.] 
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aod  there  founded  a  new  ud  diatin- 

guiabed  Block.    Of  hU  mhu,  Edward 

18  the  poet,  the  tnuisktor  of  Tasao ; 


dnrine  the  great  sie^e ;  and  Thomu, 
the  efdest,  was  both  a  soldier  and  a 
diplomatist,  having  been  employed  by 
Elizabeth  as  an  ambassador  to  Scot- 
land, served  under  Leicester  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  been  knighted  b;  the 
Earl  of  Essex  b^breBoDen.  (Jonmal 
of thesi^e,p.71.)  Thoniaa succeeded 
hit  disinherited  ntber  at  Denton  in 
1599,  and  was  created  Lord  Fairfiu  of 
Cameron,  in  Scotland,  in  16ST.  Of  his 
tons,  four  were  killed  in  one  &tal  jear 
—1621  ;  William  and  John  in  the  war 
of  the  Palatinate ;  Peregrine  at  Bo- 
chelle;  and  Thomas  in  Tiu^ej.  Henry 
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grown  forty  jresrs  younger  than  be  «u 
before.  He  resolves  to  make  one,  and  to 
Chat  end  has  provided  himself  of  horw  and 
BrmB,  and  all  other  neceBsaries.  He  is  re- 
ceived here  with  very  great  respect ;  the 
mi'mory  of  his  rormer  acdana,  u  well  ia 
lliese  parts  as  io  France,  being  the  chiefeat 
CBQse  Ihereof,  If  it  riiall  please  God  that 
he  retorn  no  more  alive,  my  request  shall 
be  to  Mr.  Sendee  (o  giafe  him  with  an 
epitaph  ;  i  better  quill  tl 


,  and  tc 


!Diploy  a 


I  doth 


were  but  to  detract  from   I 

The  brave  youth  who  writes  thns 
of  hia  father  was  a  collector  of  Iwoks, 
MSS.flod  coiuB,  and  a  great  y 


chelle;  and Thomi in Turicey.  Henry     "",':!' „f*""^'/'.''^  T''^'' 
.      .,        I        ,  a  ^.  .  r      moat  of  my  chiefeat  books  wer 

wasin  the  church,_andj*«ed  a  qniet     ^i^j       ^  i^who«  custody  I  can 
hfemthefamilyhvmgofBoltonPercy.     „eiiher  why  i hey  staid  bebiod 
Charles,  a  lawyer  and  antiquary,  and     •    -       '—         ■•    ■ 
donor  ofMSS.toLincoln'sIna,  founded 
B  new  branch  of  the  family,  the  Fair- 
faxes  of  Menston ;   and   x'erdinando 
succeeded,  upon  the  death  of  lus  father 
in  1640,  to  the  title  and  the  estate  at 
Denton.     The   aecond   Lord   Fairfax 
was  father  of  Sir  Thomas  Fair&x,  the         ^.     .  . 
parliamentary  generaJ,  who  succeeded     ^".veTt'h'eT;  wilT 
m  1648  as  the  third  Lord  Fairfax; 
but  hie  fame  was  acquired  as   "  Sir 
Thomas,"  and  by  that   name,  rather 
than  bv  the  title  of  his  peerage,  he 
seems  destined  to  live  in  popular  and 
historical  remembrance. 

The  letters  which  are  here  published 
commence  with  the  first  Lord  Fairfax, 
and  the  earliest  of  them  relate  prin- 
cipally to  the  management  of  his  es- 
tate, and  the  supply  of  the  pecuniary 


from  hence,  I  knuw 

understand   that 

"  -ft  be- 

rir  fel- 

Tho^e  that  come  into  your  handl 

fcr  to  your  disposing,  only   I   desire 

my  nncieut  nisnuscripti  and  Romaa 

3  amy  be  from    mc   presented  lo  the 

lus  Selden,  to  whom  t  entreat  my  beat 

ecta  may  be  remeuibcred.    It  was  told 

my  kinsmnn  and    Lieutenant.  Colon  el 

Edward  Vere  had  sent  for  my  best 

'ell  books  ascoini.     If  he 

ing  left  worthy  of 

aeiaea  s  view ;   uowsoever,  let  hitn 

>  Che  fault  is  nooe  of  mjue,  for  not  only 

1  have,  butB'Bnmjaelf  Ivowuntohia 

M  to  those  whom  he  knowa  I  most 


desired  Co  be  oi 


stant,  1  would  havewritCeoC 


.   But  th 
t  this  iE 


him."  (ibid.) 
Two  interesting  letters  contain  the 
particulars  of  the  deaths  of  this  brave 
.   ,  .  ^      fellow  and  his  equally  gallant  brother, 

of  his  sons.  A  few,  relating  John.  The  latter  was  killed  in  de- 
to  the  adventures  of  the  young  soldiers  fending  an  outwork  of  Frankenthal 
warring  in  the  service  of  the  Palatinate,  on  the  same  nisht  William  Fair&z  re- 
are  of  interest.  In  one  of  them  Sir  ceived  a  pike-thrust  in  his  body. 
Edward  Vere  comes  nobly  forward  to  '■  This  wound  in  his  body  made  him 
appease  the  anger  of  Sir  Ihomas  Fair-     keep  hi>Iodgingaaweek,soas  thatFtidaf 


;  the  extravagance  of  Vere's 
young  officer  William  Fairfax.  All 
the  family  were  reli^ously  interested 
in  the  success  of  the  Elector  Palatine, 
whose  triumph  they  thought  would 
be  that  of  Protestantism.  "" 
Thomas  himself  donned  his 
the  cause. 

"  The  report  of  Spinola's  intention  to 
prevent  our  passage  has  brought  my  white- 
headed  father  into  the  Low  Countries, 
who,  since  his    coming  amongit  us,  is 


■ennight  which  he  was  hurC,  towards  tlw 
eveuing  he  came  down  into  the  ravalin  the 
English  guarded,  and  there  meant  Co  watch 
all  night,  thoagh  many  penoaaiona  were 
used  to  him  to  the   eoaCiarT,  for    hi* 

r''Even"si;  !^°lf  ""  "•','"  '°'  ,"■  '"'  k"  "™M 
have  bis  own  will ;  and  to  show  he  was 
strong  and  well,  he  would  go  to  the  wall 
to  shoot  off  a  piece  ;  at  which  inslant, 
one  of  the  enemy's  camion  gave  fire  and 
pierced  the  parapet,  lighted  on  hia  thigh, 
and  broke  the  bone,  so  aa  that  night,  to. 
wards  the  morning,  he  died  ....   They 
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<died,*conclude8  Sir  John  Bnrrough,  writing 
to  the  bereaved  father  respecting  both  his 
departed  sons, '  with  a  general  fame  of  ho- 
nest men  and  valiant  gentlemen/  '*  (i.  xlvi.) 

An  inscription  to  their  memory  still 
stands  (we  nope)  upon  a  monument  in 
the  Dutch  church  at  Frankenthal.  It 
is  here  printed,  but  very  inaccurately. 
When  Prince  Rupert  was  on  his  march 
to  York  in  1644,  he  lay  a  night  at 
Denton.  He  there  saw  a  portrait  of 
one  of  these  young  heroes,  and  nobly 
testified  his  sense  of  their  exertions  in 
his  father*s  cause,  by  commanding  that 
the  house  should  not  be  injured  for 
William  Fairfaxes  sake. 

Two  papers  here  published  give  a 
minute  account  of  the  death  of  rere- 
grine.  His  daring  spirit  induced  him 
to  accompany  a  person  who  was  sent 
to  carry  tidings  into  Montauban 
through  the  French  camp.  They  were 
intercepted.  Tlie  messenger  escaped. 
Peregrme  Fairfax  was  seized  by  a 
body  of  musketeers. 

**  They  took  from  him  a  red  coat  lined 
with  fur,  and  laid  with  gold  buttons,  as 
also  bis  hat  and  feather,  and  put  their 
hands  into  his  pockets,  taking  out  his 
money,  which  when  they  had  done,  (and 
perceiving  him  a  follower  of  the  ambassa- 
dor's) feared  to  be  questioned,  one  of 
them  cried  out '  Let  us  kill  him  I*  where- 
upon one  other  of  them  laid  a  musket  to 
his  breast  to  have  shot  him  instantly, 
which  he  perceiving,  cast  it  up  with  his 
hand  as  he  was  giving  fire,  and  the  bullet 
by  that  means  went  over  his  shoulder,  but 
the  powder  burned  his  face  very  sore. 
Then  he  drew  his  sword  and  said,  *  I  will 
not  die  alone  \*  and  making  at  them  he 
was  knocked  down,  when  instantly  there 
came  up  certain  horsemen  and  took  him 
from  them.** 

He  was  carried  into  Montauban, 
where,  after  fourteen  days,  he  died  of 
his  wounds. 

A  paper  of  services  of  the  first  lord, 
upon  pretence  of  which,  but  really 
upon  consideration  of  1,500/.,  his  peer- 
age was  granted,  sets  him  forth  as 
having  been  llighted  by  Elizabeth  on 
account  of  his  known  affection  for 
James.  \Mien  solicited  to  give  him 
an  appointment  at  Berwick,  she  fiercely 
replied,  that  "  she  would  piit  no  Scots 
tliere  whilst  she  lived."  The  transac- 
tion resiKK-'tiug  the  ixKiragc  was  suffi- 
ciently disgraceful.  After  having 
bought  his  honour,  for  a  sum  which 
it  was  stipulated  should  cover  all  ex- 
4 


penses,  he  was  called  npon  for  fiurdier 
payments,  which  he  very  stontlj,  and, 
as  far  as  appears,  suoceBniill^,  rensted. 
The  old  lord  enjoyed  ma  disnitj 
until  a  very  advanced  age.  Sevenu  let- 
ters to  him  from  his  sonFerd^nando,  re- 
porting the  parliamentary  intelligeiioeb 
show  the  continued  interest  he  took 
in  public  affairs,  and  present  us  witii 
what  may  be  r^arded  as  the  Tiews  of 
the  moderate  amongst  the  oppoeitioa 
members,  in  reference  to  the  cUsputed 
questions  of  the  time.  The  fbllowing 
is  of  this  kind,  and  valuable;  it  rdatei 
to  Charleses  second  parliament :— - 

"  The  King  hath  writ  to  the  Speaker*  to 
put  us  in  mind  of  our  promise  to  reliefv 
him,  in  so  ample  a  manner  as  to  make  Imm 
secure  at  home  and  feared  abroad.  In- 
deed, our  hopes  of  ease  in  gricTancei  drew 
from  the  Commons  this  large  promisap 
which  he  is  pleased  to  require  without  con- 
ditions, yet  puts  us  in  hope  of  a  kingly 
care  to  redress  them.  If  we  give  notfainf^ 
we  not  only  incense  the  King,  wlio  is  m 
his  own  nature  extremely  stiff,  bat  endan- 
ger a  ruin  of  the  commonweal,  as  tUngs 
now  stand.  And  if  we  do  ghre,  it  maj 
perhaps  not  be  employed  tlM  right  wiy, 
and  the  more  we  part  with  the  more  we 
shall  want  another  time  to  bestow.  If  we 
give  nothing,  we  must  expect  to  be  dis- 
solved and  live  in  apparent  danger  from 
abroad  ;  if  we  give  little,  we  most  expeet 
little  from  his  Majesty  in  ease  of  onr  re- 
quests, and  not  be  secure  from  oar  eni^ 
mies.  The  proportion  most  make  all 
things  well  or  ill,  and  what  this  will  be  I 
yet  know  not,  for  Monday  next  is  the  day 
appointed  to  begin  this  basioess,  and 
without  any  intervening  matter  to  proceed 
till  we  make  an  end.*'  (L  25.) 

The  result  is  too  well  known.  Ko 
grievances  were  redressed,  no  supnly 
was  granted,  the  Parliament  waa  &• 
solved,  and  the  Kins  proceeded  to  levj 
money  in  the  most  irregular  way.  A 
paper  in  thb  volume  gives  an  aooomit 
of  an  interview  between  the  Deputy 
Lieutenants  of  the  county  of  Yorl^ 
acting  as  commissioners  for  procuring 
a  benevolence  to  be  granted  to  the 
King,  and  the  people  of  the  district  for 
which  they  acted.  The  transaction 
occurre<l  in  1627.  After  stating  tliat 
they  had  complied  with  their  instruc- 
tions, and  *^  enforced  the  necessitiea  of 
supplies  with  our  best  pcrsuasioiUi" 
tlie  commissioners  relate  the  result 
thus : — 

"  After  some  silence  of  tiie  people^ 
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eierf  man  refuaing  to  (peak  for  Umwlf, 
thejr  required  ■  conference;  ohioh  had, 
they  did  all  (but  one  mac,  wboae  offer  was 
unwortby  the  mentioning)  agree  in  tha 
negatiTC,  pleading  their  poTerties,  and  al- 
leging the  occaiions  of  their  wauti,  «hieh 
is,  bj  the  Ute  deuth  of  corn,  Che  present 
dearth  of  cattle,  and  the  want  of  trade  in 
this  poor  part  of  the  country,  much  of  it 
canaisCingofa  barren  forest.  Wherenato 
they  did  add  tlie  great  number  ot  armiei 
imposed  upon  them,  lately  renewed,  and 
their  charges  of  training  soldiers ;  and 
some,  in  our  priiaCe  perauaaious,  com- 
plained of  the  great  charges  toward*  the 
relief  of  certain  towns  in  this  division,  and 
the  great  coat  that  year.  Lastly,  they  did 
mention  the  late  payment  of  the  subsidies, 
aa  well  to  hia  Majesty  of  blessed  memory 
deceased  as  to  his  Majesty  now  reigning, 
h  alacrity,  eipi 


r   font 


IB  to  defend 


hia  Majesty  with  their  Hies,  and  with  the! 
goods  when  God  shall  enable  them.  Thus, 
sorry  that  our  endeaTonrs  hare  had  no 
better  success,  we  most  bumbly  take  our 
leave."  (L  74.) 

The  diasatJafactloD  of  the  people, 
iipecially  with  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  generally  with  the  conduct 
of  the  courl,  ia  atrikitiglj'  illustrated 
by  a  letter  dnted  the  24tb  February, 
1627-8,iTbich^ive3,iDorcoTer,acuriou9 
[liece  of  city  history. 

"The  mariners  behaved  themselves  EO 
insolently  tawardx  the  Duke  that  lie  and 
mv  Lord  of  Holland  wounded  divers  of 
them,  iii!Oranch  that  eince  thnt  time  the 
Duke,  dining  at  the  Lord  Mayor's,  was 
guarded  thither  and  to  the  Court  with  a 
strong  company  of  tnuskeetcrs,  doubting 
some  outrsige  should  have  been  offered  by 
them.  The  citizens  have  choi<cn  their 
kiiighta  and  burgesses,  which  were  of 
thf  m  that  suffered  for  the  Inan  ;  Iliey  have 
with  great  disgrace  rejected  the  recorder, 
who  prescribed  for  tliis  election  since  the 
Conquest,  but  for  all  that  anliijuity  (hey 
would  not  endure  to  have  bim  in  the  oo- 
luinatioii,  fr>r  they  lind  he  halh  relation  to 
uliom  tbcy  do  not  alTeet.  Tliey  bave 
elected  for  kniglita  Aldermen  Moiilson 
and  Clitheronc ;  and  for  burgesses  Cap- 
lain  Waller  and  one  Itiunti  (?)."  (i.  89) 


Tin- 


3  this  o<ld  11 


;i,s  wt'LL  lie  iiiiglit ;  but  he  did  not  tukc 
Ihc  trouble  to  astcrtiiin  that  tlio  n.ime 
of  the  i>ers(inwlioiu  the  citizens  clectcdj 
till!  imnic  which  he  could  not  reail, 
v/an  Hiince;  James  Bunce,  who  had 
iHN'n  iiiijirlsoneil  for  resiating  the  forced 
hiuii.  >Vi-  have  licre  nn  explanation 
Uest.  Mao.  Vol..  XXX. 
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of  why  the  citizens  of  London  bave 
immeiuorially  returocd  four  members 
to  parliament.  London,  being  a  county 
aa  ivell  aa  a  city,  returned  two  nieiubera 
as  knights  for  the  county,  and  two  as 
bureesscs  for  the  city. 

Old  Lord  Fairfax  w.is  "a  lame  mnn," 
and  rode  in  a  litter  for  many  years  of 
bis  life;  but  he  kept  np,  as  we  have 
observed,  his  interest  in  the  aOkira  of 
liiv  country  and  fumily  to  the  latest 
period  of  his  life.  Unable  liinsclf  to 
execute  the  active  duties  of  his  station, 
bid  son  Ferdinondo  was  his  deputy, 
and  reported  very  minutely  to  biii 
fatlier.  His  letters  generully  contain 
instructive  particulars.  Thus,  when 
il„.   tl„^   ,.-^„,   ,n   York  in  1639,  Sir 

!■"■■■■ !■■  '■    ''■■■'    M].on  his  Majertv 

,    ;itid    afterwanw 
wrote  to  his  father  thus; — 

"  The  King  is  come  hitber  with  a  very 
small  train  ;  none  of  the  lords  attending 
him  save  the  Lord  of  Lennox,  the  Earla  of 
Arundel  and  Holland.  I  was  with  the  > 
general  (the  Earl  or  Holland)  yesterday 
morning  and  attended  him  to  conrt.  I 
acquainted  him  with  yonr  lordship's  in- 
firmity and  weakness,  which  he  was  very 
Borry  for,  wuhing  you  had  been  in  the 
best  state  of  health  at  thii  dme.  There 
was  warning  yesterday  morning  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenants  and  Colonels  should 
attend  bta  Majesty  at  two  of  the  dork  in 
the  afternoon.  Tlie  King  expressed  his 
thanks  for  our  willingness  to  this  action, 
and  required  us  to  be  ready  far  a  march 
on  a  sudden  .  ,  .  The  Scots  have  Uken 
the  castles  of  Edinburgh,  Dalkeith,  Stir- 
ling, and  divers  othcri,  and  bave  Kilh 
their  impart  hanila  carried  away  the 
crown,  sceptre,  and  Other  regal  ensigns,  to 
places  of  their  own.  Here  are  some  few 
lords,  with  their  servants,  come  to  bring 
ill  tidings,  stolen  out  of  the  kingdom, 
nhich  is  now  wholly  of  the  Covenant  aide, 
save  those  few  at  Aberdeen,  towards 
whom  about  aii  thousand  persons  are 
marched,  and  those  given  [oat]  to  be  lost, 
not  so  much  by  the  sword  oa  by  convert- 
ing to  the  Covenant,  which  all  of  that 
kingdom  readily  incline  to.  To-morrow 
(as  (he  post  yesterday  brought  word)  is 
the  day  that  ten  thousand  are  appointed 
lo  meet  near  unto  Berwick,  and  there  stay 
and  expect  (he  English  forces.  It  is 
thought  they  will  Uke  that  town  if  they 
find  any  fortifying  of  it,  which  will  force 
our  sudden  march.  The  Klug  now  finds 
that  Ilia  ears  have  been  abused  by  preten- 
sions of  great  funics  on  his  side  in  that 
kingdom,  whereas    none    now   appears." 

(i.  :i52.) 
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Four  (lays  aflerwards  he  writes : 

**  My  Lord  of  Essex  entered  into  Ber- 
wick with  1400  on  Tuesday  last,  and  my 
Lord  Clifford  had  500  ^ood  soldiers  sent 
him  into  Carlisle  the  same  day,  which 
cnme  out  of  Ireland.  The  country  people 
(>omc  into  both  towns,  and  raise  works 
which  are  not  yet  hindered  by  the  enemy  ; 
they  were  then  marched  to  Aberdeen, 
which  is  now  said  to  be  taken,  and  about 
'MH)0  good  arms,  lately  sent  by  his  Majesty 
to  his  own  party,  they  got ;  likewise  forty 
i^ood  pieces  of  cannon,  and  other  artillery, 
in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  with  good  store 
of  ))owdcr  there  and  at  Dalkeith.  The 
Marquis  Huntley  is  gone  further  north,  to 
.1  viisile  of  his,  where  he  remains  with 
some  small  strength  about  him.  It  is 
thought  he  will  not  be  attempted,  but  the 
forces  brought  to  the  borders,  there  to 
attend  the  movings  of  the  English.'' 
(i.  359.) 

On  the  J)th  May  ho  writes : 

.  .  .  "  my  Lord  ofLiudsey  is  gotto  his 
t^overnmeut  at  Berwick.  All  the  ])resent 
regiments  by  the  latter  end  of  this  week 
will  be  got  about  Alnwick,  which  with 
those  that  are  drawn  up  to  the  frontiers, 
will  make  17,000  foot,  besides  3,500  horse. 
Sir  .lohn  Melton  told  me  that  my  Lord  of 
Northumberland  dcsirrs  those  gentlemen 
that  hold  land  of  his  manors  Khould  now 
!»how  their  affection  to  him.  His  earnest 
suit  to  his  Majesty  was  to  have  come  along 
this  journey,  but  it  was  not  granted,  so  as 
this  new  troop  is  to  bo  commanded  by 
Mr.  Henry  Percy  his  brother,  who  re- 
(juires  only  man  and  horse  complete,  who 
shall  presently  enter  into  pay  without  any 
further  charge  to  the  owners."  (i.  359.) 

On  tho  17th  May  Sir  Fcnliuando 
writes,  that  "  on  Monday  last  the  Scots 
showed  themselves  about  20,000,  near 
HiTwick,  but  attempted  nothing.  Yes- 
terday, at  Neweastle,  war  was  pro- 
f'lainied  af^ainst  that  nation,"  (i.  361  ;) 
and  on  the  3rd  June,  Sir  Thomas 
Wifldrington,  son-in-law  of  Sir  Ferdi- 
nando,  writes  thus,  atler  a  visit  to 
Herwiek : — 

"  The  King  himself  lodged  at  Berwick 
two  nights,  the  army  being  planted  very 
near  him.  And  upon  Monday  last  the 
King  himself  went  with  the  army  to  a  place 
railed  the  Birk,  and  westwards,  two  miles 
up  the  river  from  Berwick,  and  there  left 
it,  where  it  yet  remains.  The  anny  was 
in  some  want  of  provision  in  the  march, 
wliich  made  them  do  much  harm  in  the 
country  :  this  want  was  occasioned  by  the 
negligence  or  ignorani^e  of  those  who  were 
to  make  it ;  but  they  are  now  well  sup- 


plied. The  King  himidf  came  [ba^]  iato 
Berwick  upon  Monday  night  laatt  aad 
lodgeth  in  the  palace ;  and  that  aame  nigkt 
Sir  Simon  Harcourt  landed,  and  ^^  regi- 
ment, being  3,000,  landed  the  next  mofB- 
ing  at  the  Holy  Island.  Tlw  Earl  of  Hol- 
land and  the  horse-qnarter  were  placed  witk 
my  brother  Selby  at  Twiaell,  wUch  it  • 
finer  seat  than  I  could  have  imagiiied  Id 
be  in  that  place.  General  Leilie  i*<wf»f 
was  at  Aton,  within  five  miles  of  BerwidCy 
upon  Wednesday  se'nnight  laAt,  beinr 
only  attended  with  some  30  honemcn/' 
(i.  368.) 

Sir  Ferdinondo  Fairfax  and  hia  re- 
giment were  shortly  oflerwarda  com- 
manded to  march  **  towards  Carliide." 
Two  letters  from  '*Pcrith**  (whidi 
the  Editor  says  is  "  beyond  Applofajr 
in  Westmoreland,"  which  no  doubt  it 
i9,  but  which  means  ^  Penrith  **  in 
Cumberland,  the  e  in  the  original  MS. 
having,  we  have  little  doubt,  the  mark 
over  it  which  indicates  the  omisaion  of 
an  72,)  describe  the  condition  of  Sir  Fer« 
(linando*s  troops  as  most  miserable. 
Without  ^^  ammunition  and  pay,  haTing 
neither  powder  nor  match,  nor  money 
from  the  treasury,"  it  was  difficult  to 
keep  them  together  at  all ;  and  alike 
happy  were  the  distressed  colonel  and 
his  weary  troops  when  the  pacification 
gave  occasion  for  their  withdrawal. 

Sir  Ferdinando  returned  to  Denton 
in  time  to  close  the  eyes  of  his  aged 
father,  who  died  on  the  Ist  May  1640. 
The  new  peer  was  returned  as  one  of 
the  members  ibr  Yorkshire  in  the  Long 
Parliament.  P^rom  this  time  the  prin- 
cipal letters  are  from  a  Mr.  Hiomaa 
Stockdale,  a  sort  of  bailiff  or  agtoit  to 
Lord  Fairf;ix,  who  was  most  rirtuoualy 
anxious  to  think  that  every  thing  done 
by  his  noble  lord  and  the  parliament 
was  "  wisest,  virtuouscst,  discrete^, 
best."  Tlie  only  really  valuable  letter 
of  this  very  prosy  letter- writing-echo 
is  one  in  which  he  describes  the  op- 
pression to  which  the  country  was 
subjected  by  the  soldiers  stationed  in 
the  nortli.  (ii.  203.)  If  the  shoemaker 
had  converted  the  letters  of  this  worthy 
into  measures  he  would  have  saved  the 
world  a  very  grievous  inflictiott  of 
valueless  tiaper  and  print.  These 
paste  jewels,  set  b^  the  Editor  in  what 
IS  tcnncd  "  Memoirs,"  bring  the  nar- 
rative down  to  the  breaking  ont  of  the 
civil  war,  Ferdinando  the  second  Lord 
Fairfax  l)eing  still  nlivci  and  his  son 
Sir  lliomas,  tlic  future  pariiunentaiy 
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general,  faaTing  juat  presented  b>  the     you  hatreti,  the  sctatiJ  gi'i;  you  lioi: 

King,  OD  the  pommel  of  hia  saddle,  on     »"<!   rtputation.      1   write  this,    berj 

Ileyworth  Moor,  the  very  obnoxiouB     amongst 

petition  of  the  freeholder  of  York-     "'"'  '"" 

uhire,  praying  him  to  return  to  hia 

Farliament. 

Of  Sir  Thomas  we  hfroe  to  bear 
more  ia  fiiture  volumes.  He  was  bom 
atDeutODon  17th  Januant  1611-12, 
and  for  a  short  time  studied  at  St. 
John's  college,  Cambridge.  But  his 
taste  led  him  to  prefer  the  camp  to  the 
court,  the  bar,  or  the  church ;  and  in 
1629,  upon  the  advice  of  Lord  Clare,  he 
was  sent  to  join  Lord  Vere's  company 
in  Holland.  "  He  may  there,"  writes 
his  father,  "  practice  arma,  fencing, 
dancing,  and  study  the  mathematics. ' 
Uia  course  of  life  Bccias  to  have  been 
principally  determined  by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  grandfather  and  godfather 
Thomas,  the  first  lord,  who 


ith  you  shad  meet  nith  men  o(  various 
humours.  I  liave  by  this  mawangcr  ceot 
tlie  baj-gelding  to  the  honoatablo  Mr. 
Percy,  praying  him  to  accept  him,  nml  to 
place  some  of  his  own  aorraolB  on  him, 
for  yod  may  tell  htm  that  miue  arc  so  di- 
lideJ  between  your  falhor  and  you  ua  I 
have  not  one  to  epare.  Nicksoo  did  otTer 
himself  to  go,  but  irheD  it  come  to  it  al- 
iegecl  ]ii«  wife  and  children  could  not  bpare 
him.  Let  me  hear  from  you  as  oftea  ad 
yon  can,  for  where  1  dwell  I  bear  nothing 
of  those  affaira.  My  prayers  Bhall  always 
be  fur  the  King  and  the  good  succeiu  of 
Ibe  army  ;  and  thns,  with  God's  bleating 
upon  you  nil,  1  am,  your  i  ery  loving  grand- 

"Thomas  FAiarax." 


dently  fond  of  the  boy,  although  he 
treated  him  sternly,  and  deemed  him 


subject  of  hearty  rejoicing 
young  captain.      "  Scarce  waE 
any,   he  writes,  "  that  had  an 


so   intolerably  proud  that  he  looked  hearit,  which  had  not  a  heart  to  pruae 

forward  to  his  bringing  ruin  upon  the  God  for  it  j  and  I  beseech  God  he  would 

tamiU.    After  quitting  the  arm^  of  be  pleased  to  preserve  it  from  a  relapse, 

the  Palatinate,  young  'Oiomas  Fairfax  which,  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  some, 

went  into  France,  wnere  be  romvned  I  might  fear  it  would  fall  into."    Here 

'"- •■'■"3  learning  the  language  the  preaent  volui — -  ''■■"■■■ 


and  studying  the  art  of  war.     In  1632 

he  wished  to  join  the  Swedish  army, 
but  docs  not  scum  to  have  been  able 
to  prevail  upon  his  granilfathcr  to  give 
his  consent.     Three  years  afterwards 


;s  leave  Sir  Thomas 


Lord  Vere.  The  business  was  con- 
ducted in  due  form,  and  after  two 
years  he  carried  off  the  bride,  whose 
jiortrait  illustrates  tlic  second  volume 
of  the  preaent  work.  A  long  illness 
followed,  from  which  he  recovered 
just  in  time  to  command  a  troop 
of  horse  in  the  King's  northern  army 
in  1639.  Upon  that  occasion  his  grand- 
father, then  toucliing  his  eightieth 
year,  wrote  to  bim  as  follows : — 

■'To  my  very  loving  grand-child, 
Thomas  Fairfai,  captain  of  a  troop  of 
horse  in  his  Majesty's  service. 

"  Tom, — 1  desire  you  to  be  mindful 


n-ith  all  you[ 


Furfax,  with  the  iiddition  only  of  a 
notice  of  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  who 
was  afterwards  married,  very  unfor- 
tunately, to  the  Duke  of  Buckingbam, 
and  a  similar  notice  of  his  interference 
to  present  the  Yorkshire  petition  to 
the  Iving,  which  we  have  before  men-. 

There  are  in  theae  books  several  new 
letters  of  I-ord  Strafford's ;  and  one 
fact,  although  not  derived  from  the 
Fairfax  papers,  is  disclosed  respecting 
the  death  of  Lord  Strafford's  second 
wife,  which  is  very  curious.  Every 
body  knows  Lord  Strafford's  allt^ioD 
to  her  in  his  defence,  one  of  the  most 
touching  passaces  in  that  eloquent 
harangue.  Bailiie,  one  of  the  Scotch 
commissioners,  whose  account  of  Straf- 
ford's trial,  bitter  and  prejudiced  as  it 
is,  ia  almost  the  best  we  possess,  re- 
marks that  when  Strafford,  carried 
ith  all  your  soul  and  the  King  ^^^y  „ith  grier>nd  passion,  paused 
■  heart.  You  know  in  what  ^^^  burst  into  tears,  after  the  delivery 
,  .  ,  ,  „-,    ?■         ofthatallu3iontohiswife;"Bometook 

therefore  apply  yourself  to  him     jt  for  atrue  defect  of  memory;  others, 
and  the  most  part,  for  a  notable  part  of 
his  rhetoric;some,that  true  grief  and  re- 
tbat  remembrance  had  stopped 


imon  enemy  ;  the 


ir  valour  upon  the  common  enemy  ;  the      mon«:attmn.icmcii.iinuii,ii.umoi|uj<j«7« 
t  will  but  show  your  pride  and  bring     bis  moutii ;  for  they  say,  that  his  first 
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[second  ?]  lady,  the  I'Larl  of  Clare's  cjistcr, 
being  with  child,  finding  one  of  his 
whore's  letters,  brought  it  to  him,  and 
chiding  him  therefore,  he  struck  her  on 
the  breast,  whereof  shortly  she  died." 
This  vulgar,  monstrous  talc  has  been 
universally  disbelieved,  but  the  actual 
fact  has  never  been  known  until  now. 
It  appears  in  the  following  passage  of 
a  letter  of  Ferdinando  Fairfax  to  his 
lather : — 

**  I  waited  yesternight  on  my  lord  pre- 
sident, whom  1  found  in  very  pensive  case , 
and  sufficiently  sensible  of  his  loss,  which 
at  that  instant  was  more  stirred  by  reason 
of  those  newly  returned  that  attended  the 
body  to  its  burial,  which  was  embalmed, and 
the  child  taken  out  and  wrapped  beside  it, 
and  sent  to  Woodliousc  to  be  buried.  His 
lordship  told  me  the  occasion,  much  after 
the  manner  it  was  related  to  you  by  my 
brother.  Tlie  strange  fly  he  brought  out 
of  the  garden  unperceived  into  my  lady's 
chamber,  who,  hastening  to  wipe  it  off,  it 
s])read  a  ])Rir  of  large  wings,  somewhat 
fearful  to  her  ;  at  which  she  stepped  back 
and  gave  a  little  wrench  of  her  foot ;  but 
my  lord  did  not  think  that  any  occasion 
of  her  sickness,  but  rather  the  fright,  not 
being  used  to  the  sight  of  such  vermin. 
I  stnid  above  half  an  hour  with  him,  and 
would  have  staid  longer,  but  that  the  dis- 
course of  his  loss  bred  but  his  farther  sor- 
row, and  after  I  had  seen  his  sweet  chil- 
dren I  came  away.  ...  In  truth  he 
is  much  cast  down  by  his  great  loss,  and 
the  whole  city  generally  has  a  face  of 
mourning.  Never  any  woman  so  magni- 
fied and  lamented  even  of  those  that  never 
saw  her  face."   (i.  237.) 

There  is  a  characteristic  letter  of 
the  celebrated  Anne  Clifford,  Countess 
of  Dorset,  Pembroke,  and  Montgo- 
mi'ry,  at  i.  *2(i5,  and  a  ])oein  of  Edward 
Fairfax  on  the  death  of  t James  1.  at  i. 
3,  but  we  have  not  space  for  further 
(juolations.  Those  we  have  given  have 
sliown  that  there  is  good  stuif  in  these 
volumes,  but  it  bears  a  small  propor- 
tion to  the  magnitude  c)f  their  con- 
tents. The  Kditor's  voluminous  ad- 
<litions  are  in  the  style  of  his  former 
works,  and  his  blunders  very  conspi- 
cuous.    A  few  examples  will  suflice. 

Vol.  J.  p.  xxxiii.    "  What  you  write 


his  chamber,  because,**  &c.  At  toI.  ii. 
p.  181,  wc  have, "  My  cousin  Aflkeand 
tiis  wife  remember  uiem  to  you.  .  •  . 
Ue  is  in  his  lodging  again  in  the 
Temple,  and  in  reasonable  practice.** 

At  vol.  i.  p.  254,  wc  are  told,  as  the 
result  of  a  Star-chamber  case,  "mj 
lord  is  dismissed  and  fined  40^.  Per 
Judie  Clamore !"  It  is  probably  *^per 
jiuUcum  clamorem^  in  the  orimnal. 

At  vol.  i.  p.  78,  "  D.  D."  an  or- 
dinary  direction  for  delivery  on  tbe 
address  of  a  letter,  is  stud  to  uiean, 
''DmodedUr 

At  vol.  i.  p.  Ixvi.  "  tell  my  brother 
Kichard,  Marris  is  dead.**  There  was 
no  brother  Richard,  and  every  one  ac* 
quaintcd  with  the  i)crson8  referred  to 
knows  that  it  was  ^'Ilichard  lilarris'* 
whose  death  was  alluded  to.  At 
]).  247  is  a  letter  from  this  same  Ri- 
chard Marris,  but  his  signature  is 
printed  Kichard  Mc^rris.  Ine  proper 
names  are  oflen  sadly  mangled ;  at 
i.  371,  we  have  Unsdall  for  Uvedale; 
at  ii.  207,  StafTonl  for  Strafibrd ;  at 
i.  29«*),  Luywe  for  Mason,  as  the  name 
of  the  Recorder. 

At  vol.  i.  p.  XV ii.  wc  have  "  grasi 
houses  "  for  *'  g/ass  houses  ;*'  at  p.  xxx. 
the  Archbishoi)  of  York  is  niade  to 
sign  "  Tobias  Khorcen  ;'*  at  p.  89  the 
common  word  "withall**  is  printed 
"with,  all,"  and  the  sense  strangdy 
vulgarised;  at  p.  158,  '^much  dis- 
turbance '*  stands  "  such  disturbance,* 
which  in  that  |)osition  is  nearly  non- 
sense ;  in  one  place  we  have  the  good 
word  ** censured**  for  ** sentenced* 
struck  out,  as  if  it  were  a  mistake ;  in 
another  ])lace  it  is  allowed  to  stand. 

Such  errors,  and  the  number  might 
be  increased  indefinitely,  phake  one*8 
confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  the  papers 
as  they  stand,  and  maxc  the  reader 
suspect  some  blunder  at  CTciy  torn. 
The  notes  and  memoirs  contributed  by 
the  editor  are  full  of  far  graver  mis- 
takes, but  we  do  not  think  it  necessaiy 
to  comment  at  all  upon  those  portions 
of  the  work. 
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A  Series  of  Monumental  Bnuses,    By  J.  G.  md  L.  A.  B.  Waller.    Paria  L 

—XIIL    FoUo. 
List  of  Monumental  Brasses.  By  C.  R.  Manning,  Bsq.  of  Carpus  ChrisH  CoQ^^ 

Cambridge.     1846.  Svo. 
MonumentcU  Brasses  and  Slabs :  an  HiUorioal  and  Descriptive  Notice  of  (he  in' 

cised  Monumental  Memorials  of  (he  Middle  Ages.  By  the  Bev.  CSharles  BouteIl» 

M,A.  Rector  of  Doumham  Marhetj  NorfcHhy  one  of  the  Secrdaries  qf  ^  Si. 

AlbaiCs  Architectural  Society.    1847.  Royal  Boo. 
A  Manual  for  the  study  of  Monumental  Brasses^  with  a  Descriptive  Caiakgm  of 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  Rubbings  in  the  possession  of  the  Oxford  ArckiUclural 

Society.     1848.  Svo. 
The  Monumental  Brasses  of  England:  a  Series  of  Engravings  t^pon  Wood^from 

every  variety  of  these  interesting  and  vabmUe  Memorvds.    By  ^  Rev.  CSarles 

Boutell,  ilf.^.    Royal  Svo.    Parts  L--XI.  1848. 


THE  scythe  of  Time  is  surelj  di- 
rected with  more  than  ordinary  malice 
against  sepulchral  monnments,  and  its 
attacks  arc  generally  seconded  by  the 
cold  indifierence  of  that  posterity  for 
whose  observation  and  attention  such 
memorials  were  especially  designed. 
It  seems  as  if  the  vani^  and  seu-es- 
teem  of  mankind  were  doomed  to  be 
perpetually  chastised  by  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  qualities  in  their  snc- 
cessors,  so  ostentatious,  apparently,  is 
receut  ^ef,  so  faint  historical  me- 
mory. Monuments,  in  order  to  fulfil 
their  object,  are  necessarily  obtrurive, 
and  therefore  it  would  seem  that  men 
determine  to  disregard  them.  The 
living  generation  is  occupied  by  its 
own  cares  and  its  own  pursuits.  It  is 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  its  own  im- 

{)ortance,  its  own  advance  in  poUtics, 
n  science,  or,  at  least,  in  fashion.  It 
has  little  sympathy  with  the  dead,  and 
it  re^ds  their  monuments  as  belong- 
ing altogether  to  them,  and  possessing 
no  interest  for  themselves.  Meanwhile 
Time  is  continuing  his  unwearied  at- 
tacks. The  once  perfect  sculpture  is 
mutilated,  the  splendid  colours  fade, 
the  gilding  is  tarnished,  the  inscripti<»i 
obscured.  No  one  save  the  poring 
antiquary  cares  to  decypher  its  record 
no  one  save  he  whose  experience 
enables  him,  according  to  the  old  pro- 
verb, to  recognise  ex  pede  Herculentj 
can  appreciate  the  disfigured  relic.  At 
last,  it  is  altogether  removed.  It  has 
perhaps  become  a  source  of  incon- 
venience to  the  existing  generation; 
or  it  stands  in  the  way  oi  some  fancied 
improvement:  perhaps  it  merely  of- 
fends their  alt^^  taste;  or  perhape 


they  hare  some  memorial  of  their  own 
fleetin|(  career  to  occupy  its  place.  The 
childr^  of  to-day  inscribe  tneir  names 
on  the  sea-sand ;  another  tide  flows 
onward,  and  the  record  is  oUitenited 
for  ever. 

It  is  from  the  tomb  itself  that  we 
have  reoorered  much  of  the  infonna^ 
tion  we  now  possess  respecting  the 
early  ures  of  the  world.  IVeasnres 
which  ^ume  seemed  to  have  oonmgned 
to  utter  oblivion  have  been  rescued 
from  the  sepulchres  of  tbe  E^7ptian« 
the  Etruscan,  and  the  Roman:  nor 
has  it  been  deemed  improper  to  in- 
trude into  graves  of  mucn  more  recent 
generations,  however  exalted  the  rank 
of  the  party,  (the  higher,  indeed,  th« 
rank,  tne  less  apparently  has  been 
their  inununity,)  if  any  information 
could  thereby  be  obtamed,  or  even 
any  curiosity  gratified.  On  the  whde, 
we  certainly  reel  that  there  has  been 
too  much  of  this  heartless  investiga- 
tion. But  in  the  mean  time  much  of 
that  instruction  which  might  have  beoi 
derived  from  the  monuments  which,  as 
we  before  said,  were  actually  hUended 
for  the  instruction  of  poeteritjr,  has 
been  allowed  to  fade  away,  undor  the 
eyes  of  guardians  at  once  ignorant  of 
their  historical  value,  and  unaUie  to 
appreciate  their  artistic  merits.* 

*  Mr.  Bootell  remarks  (p.  169),  **  The 
once  gorgeoiis  marble  may  now,  at  first 
si^t,  bat  too  often  fipmr  but  little 
b^ter  than  a  misshapen  mass  of  thoss 
modem  barbarisms,  house-pahit,  white* 
wash,  and  plaster ;  bnt  by  trouble,  and 
care,  and  labour,  it  may  be  disencnmbersd 
of  these  quMs,  and  the  besoty  of  the 
original,  If  not  restored,  may  at  kaife  be 
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Even  tlie  attempts  which  were  for- 
merly made  to  preserve  on  paper 
some  memorials  of  these  monuments 
of  the  olden  time,  were  wholly  inade- 
quate to  their  object.  In  making  the 
transcript  of  a  work  of  ancient  art, 
anything  like  "  improvement"  is  as 
much  to  be  depreciated  as  inferiority. 
To  convert  the  figures  of  a  mediaeval 
church  -  j)ainting  into  the  muscular 
forms  of  UafTaele  or  Michel  Angelo,* 
conveys  as  little  useful  information  as 
to  delmcate  a  sepulchral  brass  or  an 
ancient  seal  in  the  rude  tricking  of  our 
old  henUds.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  may 
now  be  restored  with  some  confidence, 
even  in  cases  where  the  originals  are 
lost ;  but  that  is  only  l>ecausc  ex- 
amples of  a  similar  date  and  fashion 
ture  preserved,  and  the  succession  of 
style  is  at  length  so  perfectly  under- 
stood, by  careful  delineation,  close  ob- 
servation, and  comparison,  that  a  sys- 
tem is  the  result,  in  which  the  forms  of 
art,  like  those  of  the  natural  world,  are 
assigned  without  hesitation  to  their 
right  places  by  tliose  who  have  mas- 
tered the  science. 

It  was  very  diiferent  in  the  days  of 
Mr.  Gough.  With  great  zeal  for  our 
historical  memorials,  with  some  appre- 
ciation of  the  excellent  in  art,  and  with 
much  patriotic  liberality,  he  fonned 
his  magnificent  work  on  "  Sepulchral 
Monuments;"  but  so  little  was  he 
skilled  in  the  criticism  of  chronological 
style,  whether  in  architecture  or  in 
costume,  that  he  in  some  cases  has 
admitted  without  dispute  a  vulgar 
error  which  assigned  u  monument  even 
centuries  away  from  its  real  tcra. 

The  minute  chronological  criticism 
to  which  iK)inted  architecture  is  now 
subjected  is  notorious.  It  appears  from 
the  works  before  us  tluit  the  same  dis- 
criminative observations  may  be  equidly 
successful  in  other  departments  of  art. 
We  may  cite,  by  way  of  example,  what 
the  critics  have  to  say  resiHicting  the 
bniss  of  Sir  John  de  Northwode  at 

distinguished."  Wc  had  the  pleasare  of 
noticing  in  our  lait  Magaiine,  p.  53 1, 
Huch  a  work  of  restoratioQ  at  present  in 
progress  at  Elford  ia  Staffordshire,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Richardson,  the  restorer 
of  the  effigies  in  the  Temple  church. 

*  Sec  an  instance  of  this  in  a  Last 
Judgment  found  in  a  church  at  Salisbury, 
engraved  by  Henry  Moses  for  Sir  R.  C. 
Hoare. 


Minster  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey.  One 
point  of  criticism  with  re^utf  to  i%  u, 
tlmt,  from  certain  pecuHantics  of  habit 
and  e<|uipment,  this  fiffure  is  concluded 
to  have  been  engraved  in  France.  But 
a  more  remorl^ble  obsenrataon  tint 
has  been  made  ia  this,  that  the  lower 
part  of  the  %ure,  which  evidenUj  doai 
not  fit  well  to  the  u^per,  ia  the  wari[ 
of  a  second  and  inferior  hand,  and  on 
a  metal  of  somewhat  different  oompo- 
sition.t  The  1^  are  croased,  an  atti- 
tude which  has  not  been  obscared  on 
the  continent ;  but,  as  the  original  lep 
have  been  removed,  and  others  substi- 
tuted, the  observation  that  cross-lagged 
figures  arc  only  found  in  this  country 
remains  undisturbed,  whilst  the  sp- 
propriation  of  the  upper  part  c^  tne 
figure  to  French  art  is  confirmed  hj 
the  fact  of  this  alteration  having  been 
reauired. 

It  is  evident  that  conduuons  such  is 
these  can  be  attained  with  certuntr  ooljF 
aflcr  a  long  course  of  study,  and  that 
those  who  have  qualified  themselTes  to 
fonn  them,  must  also  be  weU  aUe  to 
furnish  an  historical  review  of  the  wholo 
subject;  and  any  desire  for  information 
on  this  branch  of  art  which  maybe 
entertained  is  now  well  supplied,  xbe 
Messrs.  Waller  have  led  the  way  in 
some  valuable  observations  and  jn- 
dicious  criticism ;  whilst  both  to  fir. 
I^utell*s  **  Historical  and  Descriptive 
Notices "  and  to  tho  Oxford  '^^■"t* 
(whose  titles  we  have  given  at  the  heod 
of  this  article)  ore  iNrcfixed  introdne* 
tory  cssavs,  at  once  full  and  satis&i^ 
t-ory.  The  following  extracts  will  bo 
])rincipally  deriveil  from  the  lattOTf 
l>ecause  the  author  has  had  the  advan* 
tage  of  the  lu^vious  dissertations  on 
the  subject.  Theobjectsof  the  writer) 
are  stated  to  be  as  follow : 

f  **  The  lower  portion  of  the  brass  Mr. 
Waller  has  shown  to  be  a  modflrn  restoim- 
tion,  which  is  clear  from  the  dillaeal 
composition  of  its  metal,  and  fltom  the  !■• 
ferior  execution  of  the  legs,  which  wsie 
evidently  not  crossed  in  the  orlginBl  ds* 
sign.  From  the  cross*shading  beside  tlis 
sollerets,  and  from  the  ressmblanoa  of  tlis 
lion  to  that  beneath  the  (Sset  of  Plan 
Gerard,  esq.  1492,  Wlnwick,  LanossUrat 
the  restoration  appears  to  have  ben  aads 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  ceotoryt  st 
which  time  the  body  and  left  elbow  of  the 
figure  were  probably  cortsdM."  Qslbid 
Manual,  p.  46, 

t  The  Fkelaos  is  rigaod  H.  H.,  tho 
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"To  Bndeinrar  to  trtce  the  uriglii of  iineg.      A    monument    at   Bitkin    in 

briMH,  br  an  inqnlrr  Into  tha  nuna-  tiloucesterthirc,  probably  that  of  Sii- 

m.nt.th«t  pr««d<«lthBmi  toftirmriiM  wdter   <ie  Bitton,    1228,   iiffordB   «n 

were  made,  una  tag  mtrodaetloii  oiit  uid  ..        '  _■         i- .i_    ;;__        ■     ■ 

of  it.  mui^rutur.  ioto  Englud  i  to  give  l^"  "PP^  poft'""  "^  the  figure  »  in 

some  dtttili  of  thtir  eiedution,  of  the  '""  ^^'"'f'  ^^  ^^^  '?*«?  '«  iwtrayed 

pecularitiBi  which  diidBgnUb  thoM  of  "y  '"cised  lines  on  the  Hat  stonu,  thus 

England  and  the  continent,  and  of  th^  exhibiting     distinctlj    tUe    truiiition 

dittribntioQ  over  different  pajtioTEnrope,  from  bus-rciicf  to  the   llat'engraveil 

and  this  cODDtrT  tn  pKitioDlar  g  to  do-  i?l1i^. 

■cribe  lome  criteria  of  their  datea.  and         A?  to  tlu.   us4?  uf  bntsj-jilatps,  some 

Mima  pncCicM  in  the  mode  of  placing  of  the  earlier  workfl  of  LimogM  DUDn- 

them  in  chnrchea ;  to  ftarnlih  Mme  BOtloe  facture  seem  to  lead  directly  to  them, 

of  thdrcosti  togive  a  general  deacrip-  Various  aacred  ntenjils,  shrbes.  and 

tlon  of  the  de-ign.  on  then,,  <»nipri.lng  reliquaries,  were  ornamented  with  en- 

the  fiiure,  the  eccleaiasticiil  and  ludicial  „  j  _  .  i   ^i.*—    .-.i >:  ii_ 

Teatm^ta    and  the  «^e..ori,l  derlce. ;  g'"«J.'"ft^  ^^^*^L,       %  £^^ 

and  Urtlj,   a  hiator,  of  the  locceiaiTe  ?^   ™*"^'7  enameUed;  and  portomts 

(Shangra    in    eiecntlan,    ornament,    and  ■"  ™s  material  are   known   tt)   have 

coatome."  been  made  in  Frauoe  in  the  twelfu 

The  author  introduces  the  Bubject  century,  one   mwnorablo  example   of 

with  a  remark  that  the  Monumeital  "J"*;!'-  *"  "^  G^J  Plantaganet^ 

Effigies  of  England  mav  be  divided  ^«  immediate  ancestor  of  our  royal 

into  three    ckLea  :  1.  tW  oarred.  ™ce,  is  ei^xed  m  Stothard .  Monu- 

either  complete,  or  in  greater  or  lew  ^^"^  Effigies. 

relief,  in  stone,  or  occasionally  wood ;         "  It  apneari  then  that  atone  monn. 

2.  representations  of  such  effigies  on  menls  on  the  pavements  of  ehnrchea  were 

brass  plates,  or  incised  slabs ;  3.  paint-  pvdaallir  asanming,  as  more  convenient, 

ings  in  glass  or  on  wooden  tablets,  the  flat  form  at  about  the  same  period  that 

Of  these  three  classes,  the  figures  in  the  beantj  of  enamdled  mettb  had  at- 

glass,  which  were  formerly  numeroui,  ^^^  ^  »««""'n  "' J^**  S*'.""^?- 

^   ^ow,  from  their   pen'shable   ma-  ^5;?^^,°';^?.;.  Jl^^h",    ™.       ' 

.  ,      ^t  ,         LI'  i_  frailer  of  slracLare,  and  the  irreat  eipcnse 

tcrmis,  the  most  re.luee.1  in  number ;  ^f  ^^^^^  ^^^^^,    ;^^„  ^^  «,  ^^^  ^ 

whilst  of  the  second  kind,  Irom   the  extended  umc  of  brass,  which  possened 

durable   nature  of  brass,— though   in  „o,t    of  their  advantages    without  their 

many  places  ila  intrinisic  value  has  led  feuiu  ;  for  when  its  deeply  incised  lines 

to  appropriation  and  destruction,  there  were  tilled  with  cemcDta  of  various  colours 

are  still  abundant  examples.      They  it  farmed  a  substitute,  not,  indeed,  quite 

liave  also  this  further  odviintage  over  so  beautiful,  bat  as  much  mure  durable  as 

the  more  costl;^  effigj,  that,  admitting  i'  "as  less  coslljr." 
ofevorygradationot  size  and  expense,         ^-1,^    ^^^     ,gt^   uncngravcd  was 

Ihey  have  been  used  as  the  memorials  ^         }^^_  ^^^„^[    f^^  the  continent, 

of  all  ranks  of  society,  and  accordmgly  ^  (fere  were  no  miUs  which  could 

present    a    corresponding   variety   of  ^^^  jj  ;„   K„„|and  until  the  reipi 

c».tunio      Nor  were  they  always  the  „f  Elizabeth,     from  the  usual  place 

resort  of  the  sparing  or  economical :  of  „port  being  Cologne,  itwascom- 

for  they  were  often  higW  enriched  ,H(,nly%a!led  "CuUen  plate ;"  but  the 

Iwth  in  workmanship  and  in  enamel,  .^^^^^i\^  workmanship,  with  a  few  ex- 

and  ireiiuently  accompanied  bv  large  ^eplious,  is  Knglish     Those  execute.1 

eanomcd  tombs  and  mortuary  chapels,  t/ foreign  ^^^[8   are  now  perfectly 

on  which  no  expense  was  spare.1.  ^^]i  ^^^^^  fr^n,  their  difference  in 

Sepulcliral  Brasses  do  not  range  so  ^jyle.     The  more  remarkable  arc  two 

early  in  date  as  some  earved  menu-  exceedingly  fine  brasses  at  Lynn,  an 

nients;  but  in  the  early  stone  effigies  ^^bat  at  St.  Alban's,  a  merchant  nt 

it  lias  K'en  observed  that  portions  of  Newcastle,  and,  besides  a  few  others 

the  design  are  represented  by  mn.«Z  „f  [g^,,  ip^portance  enumerated  in  the 

initials  of  Mr.  Henry  Haines,  of  Eietcr  cssay  before  U8  at  p.  x.,  a  merchant 

College :  and  we  pretume  the  Rompilalion  at  Newark.      These  Flemish   brasses 

of  tlie  Introductory  Essay  has  been  the  usually   retain    the   appearance   of  a 

work  of  the  same  gentleman.  square     picture    with    back-)i;rounda, 
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whilst  our  English  brasses  are  com- 
monly cut  round  to  the  figures  repre- 
sented. Though  the  effect  of  the  latter 
is  altogether  less  splendid,  some  ad- 
vantage is  gained  in  respect  of  dis- 
tinctness of  outline. 

The  head  of  a  Bishop  or  Abbat,  re- 
presented in  one  of  the  accompanying 
rlates,  is  a  specimen  of  the  Flemish 
brass.  It  is  a  small  portion  only  of  a 
largo  design,  and  is  now  in  private 
])08session  at  llanisgate.  Its  date  is 
assigned  in  the  Oxford  Manual  to 
about  1.350,  by  Mr,  BoutcU  to  about 
i:)75.  In  the  tabernacle-work  above 
the  head  of  the  deceased  his  soul  is 
represented,  as  a  small  figure  naked, 
but  wearing  a  mitre,  received  in  a 
sheet  into  the  hands  of  the  Heavenly 
Father.  In  the  niches  are  figures  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  two  other 
saints. 

AVc  now  pursue  some  of  the  general 
remarks  of  the  Oxford  Introduction : — 

"  Brasses  of  the  same  date  present  a 
fJH'cat  similarity  of  design  and  execution  ; 
figures  in  churches  distant  from  each  other 
many  miles  are  so  like  in  form  and  features 
OS  to  produce  conviction  that  they  are  the 
work  of  the  Kamc  artist.  For  instance, 
knights  at  Stoke  D'Abernon,  Surrey  (1327), 
nnd  Westley  Waterless,  co.  Cambridge  ; 
at  Cheddar,  co.  Somerset,  and  West- 
minster  Abbt'y  (1457);  priests  at  Ful- 
bourn,  co.  Cambridge,  Hayes,  Kent,  and 
Crowell,  Oxon  (14G9) ;  ladies  at  Enth, 
Kent,  and  Stamford,  Lincolnshire  (1471), 
&c.  A  peculiar  character  often  prevails 
in  the  design  of  brasses  of  certain  churches 
or  districts,  or  of  those  belonging  to  a 
particular  family.  Thus  at  Burford,  Oxon, 
we  find  in  one  church  that  there  were  four 
*  bracket-brasses '  (three  of  them  lost), 
whereas,  perhaps,  the  whole  county  does 
not  present  as  many  more.  At  Tattershall, 
Lincolnshire,  the  brasses  are  distinguished 
i)y  the  singularity  of  their  canopit^s.  The 
rxplnnation  is  fonnd  in  the  directions  to 
I'xiM'utors  contained  in  wills,  to  have 
lombs  made  like  specified  examples.*' 

Hrusses  are  found  in  fnr  «]:reater 
niniiU^rs  in  England  than  in  any  other 
|Mirt  of  Europe. 

*'The  whole  number  still  remaining 
here  is  probably  not  less  than  four  thoa- 
Ksnd,  and  traces  of  as  many  more,  which 
fin'  now  destroyed,  may  be  found.  On 
the  continent  the  specimens  are  far  from 
nuntorous  :  some  fine  examplen  t^xist  in 
the  churches  of  St.  Sanvcur,  Notre  Dame, 
nnd  the  cathedral,  Bruges ;  a  late  mural 
one  remains  at  St.  Bavoo,  Ghent,  and  it 
5 


is  not  unlikdy  that  Mveral  nlghft  be  dis- 
covered in  the  country  churches  in  Bel- 
giam.  In  France  Tery  feir  leem  to  hete 
survived  the  Revolntion.  One  of  die  flt^ 
teenth  century  is  in  Amiens  csthednL 
Some  are  to  be  seen  at  the  r*»**r^Hff  off 
Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  Meissen,  end  Constanei^ 
and  in  other  parts  of  German  j.  One  fas 
example  from  Seville,  in  Spain,  Is  de- 
scribed in  the  Istter  portion  of  this  vs- 
lume  (No.  228).  There  are  a  few  is 
Funchal  cathedral,  Msdeiim ;  end  In  Din- 
mark  there  are  known  to  have  eslslsd 
some  of  the  fourteenth  and  fiftaendi  ee^ 
turies.  Italy  it  entirely  without  themi 
but  some  incised  slabi  are  to  be  fimnd  sfi 
Rome. 

'*  Most  of  the  brasses  in  England  aie 
found  in  the  counties  on  iti  eastern  sldSf 
Norfolk,  Snffolk,  Essex,  end  Kent.  Bfny 
are  to  be  seen  in  Cambridgeshire,  Nordh* 
amptonshire,  Bedfordshire,  Hertfordahlfc, 
Buckinghamshire,  Middlesex,  BerksUie, 
Oxfordshire,  Surrey,  and  Sussex  s  but  la 
the  western  and  northern  counties  they 
are  more  rare.  Various  reasons  have  been 
assigned  for  this  peculiarity.  It  hss  been 
supposed  that,  as  the  plate  was  braoglbl 
over  from  Flanders,  it  was  mostly  uasd  ia 
the  counties  more  particularly  related  te 
tliat  country,  both  by  geographiosl  posi- 
tion and  mercantile  intercourse.  Boiao 
thing  is  perhaps  due  to  this  cause :  but  we 
find  brasses  of  Flemish  work  as  fiv  Si 
Wensley  and  TopcUflfe,  York,  and  Newsifc. 
Notts.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the 
majority  of  the  Suffolk  braises  an  of  a 
date  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  metal  into  Knglsad. 
Again,  the  earlier  brasses  of  other  eoaa- 
ties  are  exactly  similar  to  those  of  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk  ;  and  it  does  not 
that  there  were  local  artists  until 
date.  Another  explanation,  which  hss  ie« 
cently  been  given,  is  the  scarcity  of  itOBB 
in  the  eastern  part  of  England,  in  proof  of 
which  is  urged  the  very  exteniiTe  use  of 
flint  in  the  building  of  church^.  The 
abundance  of  stone,  cspedslly  alabadiBr. 
in  some  districts,  may  have  prompted  Its 
use  for  monuments,  to  the  exduekm  of 
brass  :  thus  in  Northamptonshire,  Leiees* 
tershire,  and  other  midland  counties,  in- 
cised Klabs  of  stone  are  numerous,  end 
brasses  scarce ;  but  those  who  had  ndthor 
stone  nor  brass  at  hand  would  be  as  Ukdy 
to  send  to  a  distance  for  one  ae  the 
other ;  and  in  the  counties  where  stone  Is 
plentiful  we  find  that  the  founders  of  the 
churches  and  chantries  were  frequently 
commemorated  by  brasses.  Others,  with 
much  more  probability,  have  attribatid 
the  frequent  use  of  branei^  whieh  wtra 
the  chieir  memorials  of  the  ndddle  diaMS 
"'  "     7>  to  the^greater  wealth  of  the 
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people,  eapeciallf  the  clathien  of  thcM 
diatricti,  fmich  enabled  tbem  to  leave  jQeh 
mKgaificent  monamentg  of  their  pietir  in 
-J.--  !^  Ifieiame 


EV' 


chnrchei  abounding  it 


The  wealth  of  Kent  ma  proTerbial, 

"  Very  feir  brauea  are  to  be  ronnd  Id 
Wales;  Beanmaria,  SwaaBea,RDthiD,  and 
Whitehead ,  poaiesi  the  best:  there  ia  ■ 
Welah  inacripCion,  c.  1400,  at  Uak,  in 
Monmouthahire.  One  example  onl;  ia  at 
presentknown  to  eiiit  in  Scotland, namelj, 
in  Glasgow  cathedral.  Dublin  cathedral 
coDtaint  two  of  the  commencemeDt  of  the 
liiteenth  centarj,*  which  are  all  that  ha*e 
hitherto  been  found  in  Ireland. 

"  The  earlieat  hnua  of  whioh  «e  have 
wrj  record  was  that  of  Simon  da  Beau- 
champ,  who  died  before  130e.t  Several 
othen  of  the  thirteenth  centorr,  now  loat, 
■re  ennmerated  hj  Gongh.  At  the  prMent 
time,  the  earliest  braaa  known  ia  that  of 
Sir  John  D'Anhemonn,  12TT  ;t  odb  other 


*  These  braasea  are  engraved  in  Haion'a 
Hiator;  of  St.  Pstrick'a,  Dublin. 

t  Wb  think  it  poaaible  that  thii  monn- 
ment,  like  oChera  to  foundera  of  monaate- 
tiet,  may  not  have  been  contemponty 
with  the  death  of  the  person  rqiraaentcd. 
— Rbv. 

I  "ThehraaaofSirJobnd'A 
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to  be  the  earlieat  example  of  thla  kind  of 

aepnlchial  monument  now  in  exlatenee ; 

it  is  the  only  eiample  of  the  time  of  Ed-  -                   .--.-..•. 

ward  1.  that  is  not  crota-legged.     He  ia 

entirely  enveloped  in  a  soil  of  interlaced  of   the   aame   eentnrf  stfU   remhu   at 

niBilleaiidrawao>erthehead,andchauaaat        . _.   . 

protect  the  legt  and  feet ;  at  the  kneea  are  century,  when  they  b«eame  \am  « 

genouUUrea   af    plate    ornamented  with  the  liteM  obaenred  ccuuple  la  at  St.  Mary 

rosea, and  thespanareoftheploinpryck  Cray,   Kent,   IT76.f      It  la   remarkable 

form.    Over  all  ia  worn  a  loose  anrcoat  that  the  eartiert  hiawet  we  quite  equal,  in 

with  a  fringed  border  ;  it  is  confined  at  beanty  of  ftinn  and  eiemtloila  to  any  of  a 

the  waist  by  s  plaited  cord,  below  which  later  date.    From  the  early  part  of  the 

-   in  front,  and  falli  o     -'-  "    "-      ■     ■  i  •.■ 


m  ample  foidi.  An  enriched  guige,  pau- 
ipg  over  the  right  ihonhler,  lapporta  on 
the  opposite  side  s  heater  ahleld,  en- 
bluoned  with  annoriat  bearinga,  (the  bine 
enamel  of  which  still  remains ;)  die  or- 
nsment  on  the  gnige  consist*  alternately 
of  a  rose  and  the  '  fylfot.'  A  broad  belt 
slightly  ornamented  snipenda  the  aword, 


fifteenth  centnry  a  gradual  Jedine  of  the 
art  ia  visible,  and  towarda  the  end  of  Che 
sixteenth  ccDtnry  it  became  nttttly  tb^- 

We  need  not  remark,  to  thoie  it  all 
Rcqu8int«d  with  antiqnvian  pumita, 
or  the  meetiiigi  of  architectBral  and 
arctueolottical  sooietiei,  tluit  tlie  col- 


the  pommel  of  which  U  enrionaly  worked'  lectiMi  of  rubbed  impreewone  of  aepul- 

wilh  a  cross  in  the  centra;  the  scabbard  

i>  plain.    A  lance  pasaea  under  the  rigjit  ataff  with  the  teeth." — Oxford  I 

arm,  Che    abaft    resting   on   the  ground )  p.  4S. 

immediately  below  the  head  is  i^ed  a  {  Hon  recently  •« 

pennon  charged  with  the  arras  of  its  01  '    '        '  •-- •' 

Azure,  a  chevron  or.    The  feet  rest  ,  , 

lion  conchint,  who  holds  the  bottom  of  worka.  A  list  of  them  la  (1t>b  ie 


, ,  _..jie  braasea  have  twen 

designed  by  Heam.  Pnglii,  Waller,  told 
others  t  bnt  Hiey  Are  duefly  copies  of  old 
1  list  of  them  la  (im  b  the  O 
the  lance  between  his  paws,  and  grup*  the     ford  Uannal  at  p.  IB6. 
"      r.  Maq.  Vol.  XXX.  "  " 
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chral  brasses  has  of  late  years  become 
a  very  favourite  pursuit.  We  have 
even  had  such  a  collection  exhibited  to 
London  sight-seers  in  Regent-street; 
which,  indeed,  scarcely  found  the  en- 
couragement its  merits  would  probably 
have  commanded  had  it  been  opened, 
on  some  appropriate  occasion,  in  a 
more  secluded  locality. 

Nor  have  there  been  wanting  many 
excellent  reduced  copies  of  the  best 
examples.  Besides  some  which  were 
very  well  engraved  by  l^lr.  Gough,  and 
others  which  cannot  be  surpassed,  the 
work  of  Mr.  Blore  in  Clutterbuck*s 
Hertfordshire,  and  of  Mr.  W.  King  of 
Chichester  in  the  History  of  Western 
Sussex,  there  have  been  the  whole  of 
those  in  Westminster  Abbey  by  Mr. 
Harding,  and  series  of  those  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  by  Cotman,  of  those  in 
Bedfordshire,  Oxfordshire,  Kent,  &c. 
by  Fisher.  Then  we  come  to  the  works 
which  it  is  now  our  business  to  notice. 
Mr.  Waller*s  engravings  are  on  a  scale 
somewhat  larger  than  most  previous 
plates ;  whilst  for  faithfulness  and 
minute  accuracy  they  may  be  entirely 
relied  upon.  In  the  works  of  Mr. 
Boutell  and  the  Oxford  Society  the 
art  of  wood-engraving  is  called  into 
play,  representmg  the  brasses  on  a 
scale  much  reduc^,  but  still  reduced 
with  that  care,  and  accompanied  with 
such  fidelity  and  delicacy  of  execu- 
tion, as  to  convey  a  most  favourable 
reflection  of  the  fine  drawing,  as  well 
as  the  boldness  of  outline,  by  which 
the  originals  are  generally  character- 
ized ;  and  though  the  beautjr  of  tiic 
design  is  possibly  increased,  in  some 
instances,  by  its  reduction  to  t)ie  mi- 
niature size,  still  that  is  a  result  which 
is  unavoidable,  and  which  can  only  be 
considered  as  reflecting  fresh  credit  on 
the  harmonious  taste  of  the  first  de- 
signers. 

Besides  his  complete  volume  on  the 
subject^  Mr.  Boutell  is  now  proceeding 
with  the  publication  of  a  scries  of  the 
most  interesting  and  least  known  ex- 
amples, which  is  in  the  course  of  pub- 
lication in  numbers,  at  an  exceedingly 
moderate  price.  lie  has  kindly  allowed 
us  to  make,  in  illustration  of  the  pre- 
sent remarks,  a  selection  of  his  engrav- 
ings, which  will  convey  no  mean  idea 
of  the  value  of  brasses  in  conveying 
an  acquaintance  with  the  form  and 
figure  of  our  ancestors. 


The  coitume  exhibited  bj  thefe  por- 
traitures of  the  EneliBh  of  the  oldea 
times  may  be  diricted,  so  far  as  cod- 
cems  the  male  figures,  into  four  prin- 
cipal classes, — ^the  Ecclesiastical,  the 
^mitary,  the  Civil,  and  the  OffidaL 
For  female  fififures  there  is  no  other 
classification  &an  the  usual  gradatioM 
of  rank  and  the  never-ending  Yarietief 
of  fashion.  The  latter  influence  hsd 
also,  it  must  be  allowed,  a  correapondiiig 
efiect  on  the  male  atUre ;  for  eren  the 
style  of  armour  was  subject  to  constant 
alteration  and  inipposed  improTement: 
nor  was  the  churchman's  coetume  en- 
tirely free  from  change,  although  the 
simpler  ecclesiastical  vestments  de- 
scended from  century  to  centurj. 

Of  the  ordinary  attire  of  a  priest  a 
very  pleasing  example  is  that  of  Wil- 
liam Byschopton  at  Great  Bromlcj  in 
Essex,  of  the  period  of  Henry  YL,  re- 
presented in  one  of  the  accompanying 
plates.  He  is  distinguished  by  the 
priestly  tonsure.  Bound  his  neu  is  a 
linen  amice,  having  the  broad  omar 
mented  edge  or  Sjpparel,  which  takes 
the  appearance  or  a  stifiened  coDsr. 
His  alb,  or  under  garment,  of  linen, 
has  an  apparel  of  the  same  pattern  at 
his  feet,  and  the  like  at  each  wrist 
Over  this,  in  front,  depend  the  two 
ends  of  his  stole  or  scarf,  which  biTiiig 
been  passed  over  his  neck,  crossed  at 
his  breast,  and  confined  to  his  wust  bj 
a  girdle,  is  nearly  concealed  by  tM 
ch^uble,  an  ample  vestment  withont 
sleeves,  raised  at  the  sides  by  the  de- 
vation  of  the  wearer*s  hands.  On  his 
lefl  arm  hanffs  the  maniple,  orinnsllj 
a  linen  cloth  or  handkenshi^^  h^ 
afterwards,  like  the  stole,  a  mere  omap 
ment.    From  the  moulhof  this  ijgve 

{)roceeds  a  scroll  containing  an  cyaen- 
ation  to  the  Virgin,  Maier  d§i  ow- 
mento  met.  Below  him  are  thne  not 
uncommon  funereal  verses : — 

Qaisquis  eris  qui  transierii,  ita,  pericge,  plota  i 
Sam  quod  eris,  foenm  qood  es ;  pro  wot  pfeesr 

on. 
E8  testis,  CliriBte.  quod  non  jaeet  hie  lapis  isli 
Corpas  ut  ometur,  led  opiritiio  at 


This  brass  lies  on  the  paTemeni  of 
the  chancel  at  Great  Bromley;  €bm 
height  of  the  effigy  is  three  feet,  and 
that  of  the  entire  composition  5  ftet. 
The  pinnacles  and  finialof  thecanopj* 
which  are  now  imperfect,  have  been 
restored  by  the  engraTer  froa^  n 
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uniler  the  brewts,  snd  had  very  deep 
sleeves,  dose,  and  edged  with  fur  at 
the  wriats,  and  in  ewlj  tlmea  fastened 
there  irith  a  eingle  button.  It  had 
aW  B  stiff  collar  buttoned  close  under 
the  chin,  or  in  later  instances  falling 
on  the  shoulders.  The  great  cuffs  of 
Lady  St.  Quintin  arc,  we  imagine,  verj 
uncommon,  if  not  sincular.  llcr  head 
attira  is  a  mollification  of  that  called 
the  crespine,  which  was  a  netted  caul 
worn  overthehead,  confining  the  front 
hair  otct  the  forehead,  and  in  two 
bunches  above  the  ears  (as  worn  by 
Joan  Urban).  Over  this  a  veil  or  ker- 
chief  was  thrown,  which  fell  down  be- 


hiad.aud  on  theaboolden  ateaebrida. 
About  the  jear  1413  the  ■id«*eaab 
were  made  larger,  and  fr«qiUBtIf 
square,  like  thooe  ofLadj  St.  QnintiD; 
and  subaequentlj  their  otiter  tAfm 
were  elevated,  mi  a«  to  ibrm  tboM 
extraordinaiT  atlire*  called  lionMdi 
mitred,  and  heart-shaped  beMl-draHea. 
The  first  of  the  heads  in  thenextnua 
shows  the  more  simple  coiffnre  oi  tbm 
reign  of  EdwardllL  It  'a  that  of  ImAj 
Jobanne  de  Slapleton,  formerly  in  Ib^ 
bam  church,  Norfolk.  She  wean  ha 
hur  in  broad  heaTf  pUita  on  cither  ads 
the  face,  and  hat  a  coverchef  &IIm( 
over  her  shoulden  fion  the  h«dk  « 


llie  head ;  her  head-ffeai'  \i  &leo  encir- 
cled by  a  bandeau  of  jewels.  Thedreas 
of  this  interesting  ngure  ia  a  close- 
fitting  coat-hardi  with  long  pendent 
lappets,  displajing  the  buttonea  sleeves 
of  the  under-dress ;  in  front  of  her 
outer  dress  pockets  are  introduced, 
like  those  of  the  Princeas  Blanche  de 
la  Tour,  in  her  statuette  at  the  side  of 
Edward  Ill.'a  monument  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  who  stands  with  both 
hands  in  her  pockets. 

A  fine  esample  of  the  more  stately 
head-dress  of  the  following  century  is 
shown  in  the  second  cut,  which  is  at 
Horley  in  Surrey.  The  date  of  this 
is  about  1430;  but  the  name  of  the 
original  owner  is  gone,  and  a  second 
inscription  appended,  coumemorating 
JoanFenner  in  ldl6. 

The  third  head-dress  ia  of  thedecided 
horned  form."  It  belongs  to  an  un- 
known lady  nt  Ash  in  Kent. 

The  varieties  of  peaceful  or  civil 
costume,  although  it  was  never  adopted 
by  the  higher  ranks  for  their  sepul- 
chral effigies,  are  still  to  be  traced 
from  the  attendant  figures  of  relations 
or  mourners,  placed  nt  the  side  of 
tombs,  and  in  some  few  bras3es,t  and 


.  1430.  A.D.  1460. 

from  the  memoriab  of  the  more  rich 
and  luxurious  members  of  the  mer- 
cantile class.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned the  brasses  of  the  Lynn  mer- 
chants, which  are  tmsorpasied  in  work- 
manship and  enrichment,  both  in  the 
dresses  and  ID  other  accessary  orna- 
ments The  figure  of  which  the  an- 
nexed head  is  part,  w  also  supposed  to 
be  one  of  the  works  of  the  same  artivt. 


of  a 


t  one  taken  from  the 
:t  notion  o(  the  shape 


t  No  other  instances  of  brasses  with 
moamers  occur  to  u)  than  that  of  Thomas 
duke  of  Gloucester  in  Weslminiter  Abbey 
and  that  of  Sir  Hugh  Hastings  at  Elaing, 
Norfolk.  The  form  ia  roughly  represented 
in    Sandford's  6en«il(^cal    History  of 


This  is  part  of  the  effigy  of  Thomaa 
de  Topclyffe,  at  Topcliff  m  Yorkshire. 
Mr.  Boutell  has  marked  it  with  the 
date  1391,  which  is  that  of  the  death 
of  his  widow ;  but,  supposing  it  to 
have  been  really  the  work  of  the  same 
bond  aa  those  at  Lynn  and  Newark, 
and  the  priest  at  Wensley  in  York- 
shire, it  IS  more  likely  to  have  been 

England,  bnt  is  DOW  wholly  despoiled;  and 
the  latter  unfortunately  is  considerably  in- 
jured. But  there  ate  also  small  fignret  in 
tlie  costume  of  peace  in  the  borders  of 
the  Lynn  and  Newark  brastea,  and  some 
early  figorei  of  ehiUren  elHwher«. 
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executed  opon  die  death  of  ntonuw 
de  Topclyfie  himself,  who  died  in  1365. 
AAer  describing  the  memorial  of  Alan 
Fleming  at  Newark,  Mr.  Boutell  re- 

"  The  bnus  at  Topcliff  ii  of  cod- 
■iderablj  imaller  dimensioai,  but  its  merit 
ai  a  work  of  art  U  of  tbe  very  highest 
order.  It  repmcDts,  beneath  ■  doubly 
arched  csnopj,  tlw  effigies  of  a  cirilian 
and  his  lady,  both  sttired  in  long  tonics 
end  muiCles  ;  the  mui  wears  at  hU  right 
Bide  an  aalace.  Tsbemacle  work,  with 
Hgorei  of  uigels  pUjing  opon  mosical 
iiiBtnimeiita,  appean  on  either  gije,  and 
risei  abOTB  the  effigies  into  cluiters  of 
niches,  pinnacles,  soil  rich  tracer;.  The 
effigicB  are  placed  upon  a  ground  of  diaper 
of  a  Sowing  pattern,  and  beneath  their 
headfl  are  embroidered  cushions,  each  sup- 
ported from  above  bj  an  angelic  figure 
with  out-ipread  wings." 

Of  the  ordinarj  ooBtume  in  the 
fifteenth  century  a  curious  example 
ia  given  bv  the  figure  of  a  notarj  in 
the  church  of  St.  Marj  Tower  at 
Ipswich. 

"  This  plate,  probabtj  engraved  about 
A.D.  I4T5,  represents  the  deceased  func- 
tionary in  the  long  fall-sleeved  gown  and 
low  Bide-laced  boots  of  tbe  period  ;  his 
hands  are  uplifted  as  in  prayer;  from  his 
girdle  depends  his  official  badge  or  dis- 
tinction, the  ink-horn  with  Its  accom- 
psnymg  pen-case  i  the  bead  ia  bare,  bnt 
on  the  left  shonlder  rests  a  cap  of  a 
pecnliai  character,  in  high  fsshion  with 
all  classes  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
and  not  nnfrequently  worn  throughout  tbe 
remaining  years  of  the  fifteenth  century.* 
Id  form  this  cap  was  circular,  aomenhat 
resembling  a  turban,  being  composed  of  a 
roll  of  cloth  or  other  richra-  material,  from 
which  on  one  side  a  broad  long  band  or 
scarf  huDg  down  to  the  ground,  aniesa 
tucked  in  the  girdle  or  wound  round  the 
neck,  while  on  the  other  tide  of  the  cap  a 
speciea  of  loose  hood  was  attached,  which 
fell  negligently  about  the  head  and  ahonld- 
ers.  'In  t bis  brass  the  long  scarf  is  repre- 
sented as  banging  down  in  front  of  the 
figure,  and  possibly  it  might  have  con- 


*  Mr.  Boutell  adds  in  a  note  that  the 
same  hood  is  repreaeated  in  the  effigy  of  the 
celebrated  William  Canynges  at  Bristol, 
which  is  engraved  in  Hollis'a  Effigies.  It 
is  atill  part  of  the  costume  of  the  Garter  i 
and  we  may  add  that  it  is  repreitnlad,  as 
It  were  in  shadow,  by  a  piece  of  cloth 
■ewed  upon  the  modem  livery  gowns  of 
cltizena. 


[Dm. 


cealed  the  gypdere.     On  the  bnaat  ii  a 
scroll  thus  Inieribed, — 

RepoaiCa  est  bee  apes  mea  In  shia  meo, 
Sancta  Trinitas  domlnns  Deus  misenre  m<d." 

There  is  a  second  notanr  in  the 
Bamc  church,  and  others  at  Holmhale 
in  Norfolk,  Great  Chart  in  Kent,  and 
New  College  chapel,  Oxford. 

The  monumental  stone  of  Jn^e 
Coke  at  Milton  in  Camfaridgealura 
(which  we  print  at  a  aeparats  plate) 
affords  at  onceagood  example  mlcgil 
costume,  and  a  HTOurable  rcpiMWita- 
tion  of  the  not  very  becaming  ftoude 
dress  of  tile  days  of  Kin^  Edward  the 
Sixth.  There  is  eomadung,  bowerer, 
very  pleasing  in  the  featnm  both  of 
the  worthj  ludge  and  hia  ladj.  Uii 
William  Coke  esquire  (fix  m  ban 


1848.] 
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inadvertently  accompanied  Mr.  Boutell 
into  its  error  of  styling  him  Sir  William, 
a  title  contradicted  by  the  inscription), 
was  not  related  to  the  more  celebrated 
Chief  Justice  of  the  next  century,  for 
their  armorial  bearings  are  totally  dif- 
ferent. He  was  a  very  short  time  on  the 
bench,  having  been  appointed  on  the 
16th  Nov.  1552  (Dugdale's  Origines 
Juridiciales),  and  dying  in  the  month 
following  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  that  occur- 
rence hastened  his  death  :  for  we  find 
he  was  one  of  those  who  signed  the 
letters  patent  settling  the  crown  on 
the  Lady  Jane,*  and  that  he  was  in 
consequence  committed  to  the  Tower, 
together  with  the  chiefjustices  Cholm- 
ley  and  Montagu.f  This  was  on  the 
27th  of  July ;  on  the  24th  of  the  fol- 
lowing month  he  died.  The  reader 
has  only  to  reverse  the  print  to  read 
the  high  eulogium  on  his  character  con- 
tained in  the  Latin  verses. 

The  introductory  memoir  of  the 
Oxford  Manual  is  followed  by  a  de- 
scriptive catalogue  of  450  rubbings  in 
the  possession  of  the  Oxford  Archi- 
tectural Society,  accompanied  by  conies 
of  such  inscriptions  as  remain  attached 
to  them,  and  the  blazon  of  their  shields 
of  arms,  &c.  In  the  descriptive  abbre- 
viations we  regret  to  observe  one  term 
purposely  misemployed,  viz.  "  knt., 
knight,  used  of  any  figure  in  armour." 
This  is  something  like  Sir  E.  L.  Bul- 
wer*s  determination  to  style  the  great 
Earl  of  Warwick  "  the  last  of  the 
Barons,"  and  is  a  freak  less  justifiable 
in  an  antiquary  than  a  novelist.  There 
ought  to  be  that  harmony  between  the 
labourers  in  kindred  branches  of  the 
same  science,  that  the  archaeologist  of 
art  should  hesitate  before  he  says  to 
the  archajologist  of  family  history,  "  I 
set  your  distinctions  at  defiance."  A 
like  carelessness  occurs  in  p.  83,  where 
the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  and  Ormond, 
the  father  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyne,  is 
termed  only  "  Sir  Thomas  Bullen." 

In  the  decyphering  of  the  inscriptions 
there  has  been  a  little  want  of  that 
peculiar  skill  which  has  received  the 
name  of  palaeography.  They  are  full 
of  unfortunate    misprints,   which,   in 

•  Printed  in  Cobbett's  State  Trials, 
vol.  i.,  but  his  name  is  there  misprinted 
Croke. 

t  Macbyn's  Diary,  p.  38. 


correcting  the  press,  are  particularly 
liable  to  escape  an  eye  inexperienced 
in  the  black-letter,  but,  besides  this, 
they  also  abound  in  misreadings,  which 
mi2st  have  arisen  rather  in  the  original 
transcription  than  in  the  printing,  and 
many  of  them  firom  inattention  to 
the  customary  modes  of  contraction,} 
though  these  are  for  the  most  part  cor- 
rectly explained  in  the  Introduction. 
Sometimes  even  surnames  have  suf- 
fered from  this  circumstance,  as,  firom 
inattention  to  the  contraction  for  «r, 
we  have  Meptyshale  for  Mepertyshale 
(p.  Ixxxviip,  and  Capp  for  Capper 
(p.  cii.).  irom  disregarding  the  con- 
traction for  e«,  Andrewes  is  twice  made 
Andrewe,  in  pp.  72,  122.  Geoffrey 
Fyche,  in  St.  I*atrick*8  Dublin,  was 
evidently  called  Finchy  firom  that  bird 
on  his  armorial  shield.  In  another 
case,  where  a  letter  has  been  supplied, 
a  wrong  one  is  chosen.  John  Leen- 
thorp,  buried  in  Stk  Helenas  Bishops- 
gate,  was  doubtless  a  Leventhorpe, 
not  Lementhorpe.  The  name  of  the 
canon  of  Christchurch  engraved  at 
p.  xxxiv.  is  in  the  inscription  plainly 
Ck)orthoppii8,  which  in  English  is  Coort- 
hopp  or  Courthope,  not  ^Coothorp." 
Yerieu  at  p.  13  should  probably  be 
read  Verien. 

Without  descending  to  notice  mere 
literal  errors,  which  will  be  obvious  to 
any  attentive  reader,  it  may  be  ser- 
viceable if  we  point  out  some  other 
misreadings  whicn  really  mar  the  sense. 

P.  6.  Sepmi.  ybr  Septem. 

P.  24.  Coniuis  H"U/or  Coniugis  U^'K 

P.  25.  Eithesieybr  Ecclesie. 

dene  qj  quo /or  quoqj  deno. 

P.  26.  uram  ybr  n(ost)ram. 

P.  36.  Tempore  Edificacionis  noue  toae 
iboybr  Tempore  Edificacois  noveale  istius 
[?  We  coDJecture  only.]  It  is  at  Fovant, 
Wiltshire. 

X  In  explanations  of  these  con- 

tractioDo,  s.mu  to  Mr.  Boutell's 

book  by  the  4lv«,v.  ^a.  »,.  b.  it  stated 
that  *•  The  form  of  lo 

clue  whatever  to  the 
can  alone  be  taught  bj  p         ^         < 
vation."     On  which  di  Vo  ««,- 

.  that  whilst  its  f 
c>.  true,  as  many  va 

AK,,  jaed  by  what  are  Ccu<cJ 
Ifttters,'*      yal 
iu  md  1        e 

tioiio, 
ary  in 
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P.  37.  princeps  et  eeni  Contubermoli 

for  Contabernalis  (?),  the  memorial  of 

Edmund  Croston,  principal  of  Brazenose. 

P.  38.  in  viroqj  Jure /or  utroque. 

P.  39.  Largitbnisque/orLargithuttsque. 
On  this  brass,  that  of  Sir  John  Dyve  at 
Bromham,  reference  should  have  been 
made  to  the  explanatory  remarks  in  the 
Topographer  and  6cnealog;i8t,  toI.  i.  p. 
160.  The  impaled  arms  are  neither  bears 
nor  dogs  couchant,  but  lions  sejant. 

P.  73.  Rardis  palmar'  Jor  Ramis  pal- 
marum, — Palm  Sunday. 

P.  95.  Tomynw,  a  name  misread  for 
Twinynw  or  Twinyhoe. 

P.  105.  the  dey  of  seynt  Paul  concio 
read  seynt  Paules  cou'cio,  i,  «.  conver- 
sion. 

P.  134.  Buleley  for  Bulcley,  tuc  for 
h&c,  reddidit' /or  reddittft  (t.  e.  rents),  and 
stabilutybr  stabiliit.  This  involves  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  name.  The  lady  was 
the  wife  of  William  Bulkeley  esquire,  who 
bore  for  his  arms  three  buW$  heads,  not 
**  horses' heads  bridled.'' 


Mb.  Ubban,  ^S^'iT' 

LORD  CAMPBELL,  in  his  Lives 
of  the  Chancellors,  states  that  Law- 
rence Booth,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who 
was  appointed  Lord  Chancellor  in 
1473,  "nad  risen  by  merit  from  ob- 
scunty ;"  and  that,  although  "  he  gained 
great  distinction  for  his  proficiency^  in 
Rterature,  law,  and  divinity,**  having 
been  elected  head  of  his  house  (Pem- 
broke Hall,  Cambridge,)  and  Bishop 
of  Durham,  |ie  was  nevertheless 
"equally  inefficient  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  and  in  Parliament  ;**  and  that, 
"  to  console  him  **  for  the  deprivation  of 
the  great  seal  in  1474,  "  he  was  soon 
after  translated  from  Durham  to 
York." 

If  Lord  Campbell  know  no  more  of 
the  Bishop*s  Qualifications  as  Lord 
Chancellor  than  ne  appears  to  do  of  his 
origin,  the  whole  of  tne  above  passages 
would  be  a  tissue  of  barefaced  and 
gross  assumptions,  palmed  upon  the 
public  in  the  garb  ot  truth.  He  mi^ht 
nave  learnt  that  Chancellor  Bootn*s 
ancestors  for  five  generations  are  re- 
corded as  persons  of  note  and  territo- 
rial i>ossessions  in  Cheshire  and  Lan- 
cashire. His  grandfather  was  a  knight 
living  in  the  reign  of  Kins  Edward  the 
Third,  and  his  grandmother  was  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Workesley  of  Work- 
esley.     His  mother  was  of  the  family 


of  Savage,  of  ancient  and  hononntble 
descent,  at  Clifton  or  Rock  Savase  in 
Cheshire.  Of  his  brothers,  the  cSdett 
was  created  a  knight  in  14  Henrr  YL 
and  was  ancestor  of  the  Booths  of 
Barton ;  another  was  Sir  Robert 
Booth,  knight,  of  Dunham  Massej,  pa- 
triarch of  mat  line,  which  was  elevated 
to  the  peerage  bv  King  Charles  the 
Second ;  the  third,  from  being  Bishop 
of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  died  Arch- 
bishop of  York  in  1464 ;  another  was 
founder  of  the  family  established  at 
Sawley  in  Derbyshire ;  and  the  young- 
est was  a  prebendarv  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Lincoln.  Among  hit 
nephews  and  nieces  may  be  reckoned 
a  aean  of  York,  a  bishop  of  Exeter,  a 
bishop  of  Hereford,  ana  a  countess  of 
Westmorland,  who  were  all  Booths. 

Is  this  an  origin  which  Lord  Camp- 
bell would  define  as  obscure  f  If  Lord 
Campbell*s  statement  as  to  the  Biahop*a 
origin  be  not  a  wilful  perversion,  it  is 
as  gross  a  mistake  as  that  of  his  calling 
Lord  Chancellor  Arundel  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterburv,  ^  son  of  Robert 
Earl  of  Arundel  and  Warren  **  (voL  L 

E.  290),  or  that  of  Edmund  Staffirrd* 
ishop  of  Exeter,  ^  brother  of  thejpre- 
sent  earl,"  or  that  of  John  Starord, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  *^som  of  tlie 
Earl  of  Stafford  **  (vide  same  Tolnme). 
Such  want  of  accuracy  is  verjdamaffing 
to  his  Lordship  as  an  author  andliia* 
torian,  and  tends  to  verify  the  com- 
plaints which  have  been  made  of  the 
hasty  and  superficial  manner  in  which 
he  has  compiled  his  biographies,  espe- 
cially the  early  chancel&rs. 

lie  is  blamed  for  want  of  candonr 
in  acknowledging  his  obli^tions  to 
other  authors,  and  quotations  from 
their  works,  and  for  the  absence  of  a 
complete  and  uniform  statement  of 
proofs  and  authorities.  His  natiTe 
shrewdness  of  character  was  never 
more  usefullv  displayed  than  upon 
this  point,  where,  culpably  n^eeting 
original  records  and  authorities,  he  has 
copied  wholesale  from  €rodwin*s  Cwte- 
logue  of  Bishops,  unwinnowed  of  ita 
numerous  errors.  His  gross  inaccuracy 
in  genealogical  data  invests  with  doubt 
all  his  other  statements  and  assortioiiai 
which  therefore  require  further  proof 
before  they  can  be  credited. 

I  ours,  &c.  B.  W.  G. 
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On  Treesy  their  U,ses^  8fC,    By  John 

Shepherd.     (Lectures    delivered  at 

Bristol,)     1 2mo, 

A  PLEASING  and  instructive  little 
work,  containing  an  account  of  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  species  of  trees 
as  well  as  individuals,  accompanied 
with  interesting  remarks  on  then*  uses 
to  man,  and  illustrated  with  plates. 

P.  16.  It  is  very  true  that  when  the 
author  "travelled,  thirty-tvo  years 
since,  over  the  mountainous  tract  be- 
tween Nice  and  Grenoa,  towards  the 
Bocchetta,  he  was  assured  that  the 
population  had  chiefly  subsisted  on  the 
fruit  of  the  beautiful  Spanish  chestnut 
tree,  of  which  these  vast  forests  are 
principally  formed,  and  that  the  potato 
was  only  of  recent  and  partial  intro- 
duction." Not  only  in  this  tract,  but 
wherever  the  Apennines  extended,  the 
chestnut  was  the  peasant^s  food.  The 
consequence,  however,  of  this  was  the 
most  deplorable  famine  and  misery  in 
the  years  when  the  fruit  was  scarce  or 
did  not  ripen.  The  poor  had  no  other 
resource,  for  this  was  the  lowest  food, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  potato  has 
been  a  boon  of  incalculable  value.  We 
believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  these 
mountain  districts  have  ceased  to  rely 
on  the  chestnut  as  their  staple  food  al- 
ton^ether,  though  of  course  they  still 
make  use  of  it  as  supplemental  to  the 
foreign  root,  which  hitherto  has  given 
them  a  far  better  supply. 

P.  18.  "  The  singular  fact  is  adduced 
by  ^I'Culloch  that  this  Sago-palm,  ichen 
youngs  is  covered  loith  prickles,  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  wild  hoff  and  other 
animals.  These  drop  off  when  the  en- 
larging plant  ceases  to  be  a  tempting 
food."  A  similar  change  of  leaf  is  often 
observed  in  the  holly,  which  forms  the 
su])ject  of  one  of  Southey's  smaller 
poems,  the  Holly  Tree.  Is  it  generally 
known  that  the  shape  of  the  ivy-leaf 
changes  when  it  leaves  the  ground, 
and  hangs  in  airy  festoons  from  rock 
or  tree,  and  that  it  loses  its  angular 
form,  and  becomes  rounder  ? 

P.  20.  "  It  may  here  be  mentioned 
that  one  of  our  European  pines  (Pinus 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  XXX. 


Pinea)  has  eatable  kernels,  which  are 
sold  in  our  Italian  warehouses."  The 
cones  of  the  stone-pine  ripen  their  seeds 
well  in  England,  though  inferior  in 
size  to  the  Italian.  This  pine  attains 
no  size  in  England;  the  largest  we 
know  are  at  Fufham ;  nor  is  it  a  native 
of  Italy.  It  is  the  "  puius  culta"  of 
the  Latin  poets.  We  are  not  sure 
whether  the  forests  of  Ravenna  and 
Kimini  are  of  the  stone-pine  or  pinaster. 
We  think  Mr.  Loudon  told  us  they 
were  of  the  latter  tree.  The  squirrel, 
we  think,  is  particularly  fond  of  this 
tree,  and  in  our  plantation  selects  it  in 
preference  to  the  other  pines,  doing 
much  mischief  to  the  young  shoots  and 
smaller  branches. 

P.  20.  "  There  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
this  tree  (the  '  Araucaria  Imbricata') 
in  the  botanic  garden  at  Leipsic,  and 
in  our  own  country  at  Kew  and  Drop- 
more."  The  finest  specimens  of  this 
Araucaria  in  England  are  at  Kew  (the 
oldest),  Dropmore  (two  very  fine\ 
Bicton  in  Devonshire  (Lady  Kolle's), 
Pince's  nursery  in  Exeter,  and  some 
at  Bayfordbury  near  Hertford,  Mr. 
Baker's  seat.  They  are  said  to  grow 
faster  in  Devonshire  than  elsewhere  in 
England.  There  are  some  near  us  in 
Suffolk,  planted  by  a  gentleman  who, 
seeing  one  of  the  native  women  coming 
down  from  the  hills  with  her  apron 
full  of  cones,  bought  them,  and  brought 
them  over  to  England.  The  Araucaria 
in  the  Chiswick  Horticultural  Gardens 
is  from  one  of  these  very  seeds.  There 
are  some  handsome  specimens  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Windsor,  and  a  good 
one  at  Steephill  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
This  tree  appears  to  us  to  thrive  best 
in  an  open  space,  and  to  be  injured  by 
being  placed  in  close  plantations.  Lord 
Harrington  has  composed  his  avenue 
to  his  castle  at  Elvaston  of  a  double 
row  of  Araucarias  and  Deodora  cedars. 

P.  27.  "The  Camphire  Laurel  of 
Borneo  and  Sumatra  grows  to  the  size 
of  our  oak."  A  fine  specimen  of  this 
beautiful  tree,  of  moderately  large  size, 
may  be  seen  in  the  royal  gardens  of 
the  Caserta,  near  Naples. 
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r.  34.  The  Banyan  tree.  "  The 
briefer  touches  of  Alilton  are  more 
truly  picturesque,  when  he  conducts 
us  beneath  that  tree  which 

In  Malabar  or  Dcocan  spreads  her  arms.'' 

In  our  last  Magazine  (p.  501)  we 
l)ointed  out  the  botanical  error  in  Mil- 
ton's description  of  this  tree. 

r.  5*2.  The  cause  of  the  oak,  when 
Ixjnring  the  mistletoe,  being  so  revered 
by  the  Druids,  seems  to  be,  that  the 
growth  of  this  parasite,  common  on 
other  trees,  is  so  extremely  rare  on  the 
oak  as  that  its  existence  is  still  disbe- 
lieved by  some,  who  require  proofs  as 
strong  as  holy  writ.  Some  years  ago 
the  Society  of  Arts  offered  a  reward 
lor  the  discovery  of  it,  and  it  was 
found  somewhere  in  Gloucestershire. 
Subsequentlv,  we  believe,  other  spe- 
cimens have  been  seen.  This  plant  (the 
mistletoe)  seems  comparatively  rare  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  England,  where  the 
climate  is  dry,  and  delights  in  the  humid 
atmosphere  of  the  west  and  south. 
There  are  two  distinct  species  of 
plants  passing  under  this  common 
name. 

P.  GO.  "  Certain  conical  protube- 
rances produced  on  the  roots  of  the 
deciduoui  cypress  (Taxodium)  in  the 
biouthern  states  of  America,  sometimes 
two  feet  high  and  four  feet  in  diameter, 
hollow,  andcovered  with  reddish  bark, 
are  used  by  the  nefjpoes  for  bee-hives,''' 
The  Taxodium  Distichum,  which 
grows  in  some  of  the  northern  as  well 
tis  southern  States,  but  which  seems  to 
arrive  at  its  greatest  size  in  Mexico, 
and  which  covers  with  its  close  foliage 
the  swamps,  in  conjunction  with  the 
"  white  cedar,"  has  the  peculiarity 
mentioned  by  the  author.  The  use 
and  intention  of  these  protuberances 
is  not  ascertained.  Some  persons  have 
thought  that  they  were  intended  to 
preserve  the  tree  against  the  blocks  of 
ice,  that  come  down  in  the  wintry 
Hoods  with  such  force  that  Mr.  LyaU 
says  he  has  seen  trees  nearly  sawn 
through  by  them.  This,  however,  may 
be  founded  on  too  partial  a  cause.  In 
a  conversation  with  our  late  friend 
]\Ir.  Loudon  on  this  subject,  seeing 
tliat  these  trees  grow  in  those  muddy 
swamps,  which  arc  constantly  accu- 
mulating and  rising,  we  sui^gested  that 
the  elevation  of  the  roots  by  means  of 
tliese  lifTneom  hillocks  might  be  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  tlie  air  to  them. 


as  a  tree,  the  roots  of  which  arehoried 
too  deep,  dies  for  want  of  ooonectioa 
with  the  atmo^heric  inflnenoes.  He 
was  80  pleased  with  this  mggesiUm^  that 
in  his  Abridgment  of  the  Arboretiini 
he  gives  it*  under  our  authority.  It  if 
rather  singular  that  this  tree,  tlie  hffgeit 
known  in  the  world,  fkxt  we  know  no 
other  that  can  be  fiurlj  said  to  have  at- 
tained a  circumference^  of  117  fteti 
though  it  is  quite  hardj  in  our  coontiy 
and  climate,  never,  so  far  as  we  know, 
^ows  to  a  size  beyond  two  orthree  feet 
m  diameter,  and  is  not  often  tobe  fiNmd 
so  large,  and  then  dies  ftwaj.  The 
largest  we  know  are  at  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland's  at  Syon,  and  two 
old  trees  now  decaying  at  Bulstnde 
Park,  and  one  fine  tree  in  fall  growth 
and  beauty  at  the  garden  of  the  hoose 
on  Clapham  Common,  late  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Hon.  liLr.  Cavendish,  the 
great  philosopher  and  chemist,  ^le 
last,  perhaps,  is  the  finest  and  most 
beautiful  specimen  in  England.  Theve 
is  also  a  fine  tree  of  this  kind  in  tbo 
little  grove  pertaining  to  Strawbern 
Hill,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road. 
At  Lord  Melbourne's  seat  (Brocket 
Hall),  in  Hertfordshire,  iJie  banks  of 
the  lake  are  planted  entirely  with  this 
tree,  without  any  intermixture  of  otlwr 
kinds.  To  be  fully  impremed  with  the 
magnitude  of  this  tree,  as  described  l^ 
Humboldt,  we  staked  out  a  oircleof  1 17 
feet  in  our  meadow,  and  then  inride  of 
that  circle  made  another  rapresentnig 
an  English  oak  of  15  feet,  l&e  fbnner, 
representing  such  an  immense  body  of 
timber,  looked  so  prodigious,  that  not 
a  farmer  or  labourer  could  be  broii|^t 
to  credit  its  reality. 

F.  61 .  "  Its  wme  (the  birch  tree), 
I  have  already  said,  is  good  and  pa- 
latable." When  the  writer  of  these  Unci 
was  a  boy  at  Tonbridge  school,  wine 
used  to  be  made  regofirly  ewerjjetat 
from  the  birch  woodsbehuuring  to  mun* 
mer  Hill,  in  Kent,  by  the  fiunily  of  Mr. 
Woodgate,  the  then  proprietor.  It 
was  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

P.  95.  "Lamartine  reckoned  only 
seven  great  trees  (cedars  of  Lebanon) 
remaining.  Th^  he  says,  firttn  their 
size,  may  be  fair^  pmnemtd  to  ham 
existed  in  bibUcat  Hmes.^  To  which  Ifr. 
Shepherd  adds,  "The  Tast  antiqaitr 
of  these  trees  cannot  be  qneitioiied.^ 
Now  we  are  quite  aware  that  both 
Lamartine  and  our  aqAlior  egpieM  the 
general   opmkm  on  ttis   IntWPHtiiig 
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subject,  and  yet  we  confess  we  hare 
no  confidence  at  all  in  the  accuracy  of 
the  calculation.  We  belieye  that  the 
very  largest  cedar  now  existing  near 
Lebanon  may  be  taken  at  40  feet,  or 
say  a  foot  or  two  more.  Those  whose 
measurement  is  giyen  in  this  work  are 
32  and  35.  Now  it  will  be  probably 
allowed  that  a  tree  will  grow  as  fast  in 
its  native  climate  as  in  a  foreign  one, 
and  also  that  it  will  attain  an  eoual 
not  to  say  a  greater  longevity  there  tnan 
when  taken  to  a  country  the  seasons 
and  soil  of  which  are  different  from  its 
own.  This  we  think  is  a  proposition 
so  reasonable  that  it  will  not  be  denied, 
and  it  might  be  supported  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  trees  of  North  America, 
not  ojie  of  which  attains  the  size  in 
Europe  that  it  does  in  its  native 
forests.  But  we  are  willing  to  place 
the  argument  still  less  favouralue  to 
ourselves,  and  suppose  the  rate  of 
growth  in  either  country,  Syria  and 
England,  to  be  equal.  The  largest 
cedar  tree  in  England  does  not  exceed 
20  feet,  and  there  arc  not  above  two 
or  three  that  have  arrived  at  this  size, 
so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends.  We 
should  say  of  the  two  largest,  one  is  in 
the  gardens  of  Wilton  House  ^Lord 
Pembroke's),  and  the  other  at  Falk- 
bounie  Hall,  in  Essex,  near  Witham. 
The  (late  when  the  latter  was  planted 
is  not  known  by  the  proprietor ;  but 
the  age  of  the  Wilton  cedars,  the  finest 
and  largest  group  in  England,  is  per- 
fectly ascertained,  and  has  been  re- 
corded, with  some  curious  particulars, 
by  a  late  most  eminent  botamst,  the  Hon. 
Willinin  Herbert,  Dean  of  Manchester, 
the  particulars  of  which  will  be  found 
in  Loudon's  Arboretum.  We  have  not 
the  book  by  us,  but  we  think  that  his 
statement  makes  them  about  120  years 
old,  or  not  so  much.  Another  magni- 
ficent group  is  at  Whitton  (Miss  Gos- 
ling's), near  Kichmond.  They  are  of  the 
largest  size,  being  about  16  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  they  were  planted  by 
Archibald  Duke  of  Areyle,  somewhere 
about  1 720.  Some  of  the  cedars  at  Top- 
piiigo  Hall,  in  Essex,  are  of  very  laree 
size,  and  they  were  planted  by  a  ifi*. 
Mortimer,  a  merchant  of  Tower  Hill, 
in  lG9f).  If  it  is  true  that  the  cedars 
at  C'hiswick  House  are  only  90  years 
old,  which  we  have  heard  on  the 
authority  of  an  eminent  botanistj  who 
told  us  he  related  what  the  Duke  of 


Devonshire  told  him,  it  would  be  a  won- 
derful instance  of  rapid  growthindeed ;  * 
but  we  think  this  must  relate  only 
to  the  cedars  at  the  back  of  the  hotise. 
We  could  give  many  other  proofs,  but 
we  will  mention  only  one  more.  There 
are  cedars  at  a  village  in  Suffolk  near 
Wickham  Market,  two  of  which  are  at 
least  18  feet  round,  and  these  are 
luiown  not  to  have  beep  planted  more 
than  a  century  and  a  quarter.  The 
age  also  of  the  cedars  at  Goodwood, 
in  Sussex,  is  probably  known,  and  the 
date  of  the  tune  when  planted.t — ^ 
granting  that  there  are  cedars  on  Le« 
banon,  which  are  twice  the  size  of  any 
trees  of  the  same  kind  in  England,  we 
ma^  presume  that  th^  ^  ould  require 
twice  the  time  for  ihenr  growth.  The 
cedar  in  Enghmd  has  reached  the 
size  of  20  feetln  120  years ;  why  should 
not  that  in  Lebanon  reach  40  feet  in 
250  years  ?  Bat  ghre  any  additional 
allowance  that  is  not  unreasonable, — 
add  another  oeniur^ ;— nmd  after  all, 
how  far  short  does  this  fall  of  the  period 
presumed  by  so  many  travellers  and 
writers !  But,  should  it  be  said  that 
we  are  nustaken  in  our  date*  of  the 
ptantinat  the  trees  in  England^  to  thb 
we  ad^  that  we  are  then  mistaken,  in 
company  with  all  botanical  authority 
whatever,  which  fixes  the  date  of  the 
introduction  of  this  tree  into  this 
country  in  1680;  and  the  old  bo- 
tanical books,  as  Gerard,  &c.  published 
previous  to  this  time,  do  not  mention  it 
among  their  trees  or  plants;  indeed  Mr. 
Herl^rt  informs  us  that  those  at  Wilton 
were  at  first  ke{)t  in  pots  under  shelter 
as  tender  exotics,  little  known  and 


*  We  have  a  cedar  of  Lebanon  in  o«r 
garden  planted  36  years  sinoe  from  a  pot, 
which  is  now  seven  feet  in  circumference, 
fair  measurement. 

t  We  have  forgotten  to  mention  the 
two  aged  cedars  in  the  Apothecaries' 
Garden  at  Chelsea,  which  are  close  to  ns, 
as  we  are  writing ;  these  trees  are  about 
16  feet  in  girth,  and  are  said  to  have  been 
planted  by  Evelyn  himself.  They  are  In 
a  state  of  rapid  decay,  not  so  much  from 
age  as  from  other  caoses.  Cedar  trees  and 
firs  do  not  like  the  vicinity  of  a  city  Kke 
London :  the  only  evergreen  tree  which 
seems  indiffeivnt  to  the  fool  and  smoky 
atmosphere  of  this  o? ergrown  and  boge 
metropolis,  is  the  time  pine  (pinus  pinea) 
— we  know  no  oCh(  r  $  among  shmof  the 
otfCMda  seems  most  at  home. 
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not  to  be  trusted  to  our  rude  climate 
and  soil.  According  then  to  our  belief, 
the  immense  antiquity  of  these  trees 
is  altogether  fabulous,  and  disappears ; 
and  we  presume  that  they  arc  the  off- 
spring of  other  trees,  which  have  pe- 
rished in  successive  generations  one 
after  another  on  the  same  place.  The 
cedar  trees  will  produce  every  year 
thousands  and  even  tens  of  thousands 
of  young  plants  around  them  from  the 
germination  of  their  seeds ;  wehaveseen 
the  ground  completely  covered  by  the 
rising  crop.  As  regards  "  the  cedars  on 
Lebanon  changing  their  shape,  as  men- 
tioned here  (p.  94),  and  turning  their 
points  towards  the  sky  to  meet  the  snows 
m  winter ;"  is  there  any  authority  for  it  ? 
for  all  that  we  find  here,  is  the  asser- 
tion of  La  lloque  in  1722,  that  the 
Marmorites  said  so ;  and  Mr.  Southcy 
in  Thahiba  has  extended  this  to  a  de- 
gree that  even  in  its  jmetical  <lress  is 
against  all  laws  of  nature,  and  absurd. 

Its  broad  round  spreading  branches,  when  they 

felt 
Tlie  snow,  ro*e  ujmard  in  a  point  to  Heaven ! 

It  were  much  to  be  desired  that  these 
wise  and  sensitive  trees  had  retained 
the  native  custom  in  foreign  climates ; 
but  thoy  liave  lost  all  such  power  here, 
and  it  is  the  weight  of  masses  of  in- 
cumbent snow,  suspended  on  the  large 
lieavy  lateral  ]»ranches,  which  has  in- 
jured and  <lestroyed  half  of  the  cedars 
in  England. 

r.  100.  As  regards  the  great  cypress 
tree  at  Sonma,  near  the  Lago  Slag- 
gloro,  we  have  only  to  add,  that  it  is 
said  that  Napoleon  turned  his  new 
military  road  someway  from  its  direct 
line  in  order  to  preserve  it — an  inter- 
esting anecdote  of  the  love  of  nature 
still  surviving  in  such  a  "perturbe<l 
sj)irit." 

r.  l.'}5.  Li  his  next  edition  of  this 
pleasing  work  the  author  should  not 
omit  an  account  of  the  great  oak  near 
Monmouth,  felled  some  years  since, 
and  which,  we  think,  produced  between 
700/.  and  800/. !  a  sum  une({ualled  by 
the  j)roduce  of  a  single  tree.  Among 
the  decayed  spechiicns  of  these  vene- 
rable monarchsof  thewoo<ls  should  also 
]>e  mentioned  the  "Bull  Oak,"  between 
Warwick  and  Ilatton,  in  a  field  on  the 
right  han<l  side  of  the  road.  It  must 
have  been  a  pro<ligious  tree,  and  hardly 
Mirpasscfl  by  any  mentioned.    It  does 


not  grow  far  from  what  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Doctor  Samuel  Parr,  who 
must  have  rejoiced  in  such  a  congenial 
neighbour. 

r.  139.  The  author  mentiona  "  pop- 
lors  of  108  feet  hiffh;'*  but  thia  is  no 
unusual  size  for  this  tree  to  attain. 
The  finest  poplar  (Lombardy)  in  ex- 
istence is  in  the  garden  at  Whitton, 
before  mentioned.  It  is  above  120 
feet  in  height,  is  20  feet  in  girth,  and 
in  full  ^owth  and  health.  There  is 
one  also  m  the  same  district^  at  Peters- 
ham, more  than  17  feet  round.  For 
the  Abole,  or  white  poplar,  there  is  no 
district  in  which  it  nourishes  like  that 
of  Windsor,  Colnbrook,  Horton,  and 
all  round  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

We  must  now,  though  loath  to  leave 
so  pleasing  a  subject,  omit  much  more, 
that,  if  our  audience  were  favourable, 
we  would  willingly  add.  But  we  for- 
get Mr.  Shepherd  while  we  are  so 
much  occupied  by  ourselves ;  therefore 
let  us  quote  what  he  says  on  a  newly- 
discovered  tree,  likely  in  point  of 
utility  to  eclipse  all  those  which  were 
ranked  by  the  ancients  among  the 
steriles : — 

**  The  caoutchouc  tree,  it  seems,  most 
yield  up  some  of  its  honoors  to  a  tree 
more  recently  discovered,  the^//a  perckm 
of  Singapore  and  Borneo.  About  six  jean 
ago  Dr.  Montgomerie,  a  pbyiician,  who 
was  at  Singapore,  walked  into  the  inland 
forest,  and  coming  among  native  woods- 
men, observed  that  the  handle  of  an  axe 
or  tool,  called  parang^  used  by  them,  was 
of  a  substance  unknown  to  him.  '  lie 
woodsmen  told  me,'  he  writes,  'that  it 
was  the  gum  of  a  tree,  and  coald  be 
moulded  into  any  form  by  mere  dipping  ft 
in  hot  water,  regaining  when  cold  its 
former  hardness.'  This  tree,  which  is  of 
a  newly. discovered  genus,  called /Maaa- 
droy  affords  a  concrete  oil  (or  vegetaUe 
tallow)  or  butter,  an  ardent  tpirii,  and  a 
fehrijuge  medicine.  It  is  often  from  40 
to  50  feet  high,  and  three  in  diameter; 
even  six  feet,  according  to  Mr.  Brooke, 
who  says,  '  it  is  plentiful  in  Sarawak.' 
The  gum  has  been  hitherto  waitefnlly 
collected  by  the  natives,  who  cut  down 
the  trees  to  obtain  what  may  be  obtained 
by  tapping.  The  forests  are  common 
property.  The  natives  fell  the  tree,  strip 
off  the  bark,  and  collect  the  milky  jaioe, 
which  soon  becomes  as  hard  as  wood  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  It  can  then  be 
moulded  into  any  form  h%  dipping  it  in 
boiling  water,  when  it  becomes  qoite  soft. 
but  grows  liard  again  when  cold.    lUs 
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product  of  a  wonderful  tree  is  said  to 
make  not  only  the  best  shoe-soles,  but 
machine-straps,  piping,  floor-cloths,  whips, 
mouldings,  boxes,  coats,  garters,  &c« 
Whether  in  all  these  cases  it  will  be  practi- 
cally good  and  lastiag  time  must  teach ; 
but  no  one  can  doubt  the  surprising 
quality  of  this  gum  who  has  seen  the 
medallions  made  from  it,  which  look  like 
bronze,"  &c. 

From  the  honour  done  to  one  tree 
we  pass  on  to  celebrate  the  still  more 
extended  virtues  of  the  race,  which  the 
author  has  collected  in  so  lively  and 
pleasing  a  manner  that  we  almost 
believe  ourselves  enjoying  a  primitive 
banquet  in  the  bowers  of  that  sub' 
stantial  paradise  he  has  raised  for  us. 

<*  I  am   tempted  to   usurp  the   magic 
power  to  collect  materials  for  a  true  wood 
festival.     If  they  would  all  bear  transport- 
ing, and  if  some  kind  wood-nymph  or  fairy 
would  bring  them  together  on  our  soil, 
one  might  furnish  from   them  a  really 
sylvan  banquet,  worthy  of  a  midsummer 
night's  tree-meeting  under   the  Queen* s 
Oak  at  Windsor.    Not  a  tea-meeting^  for 
we  would  exclude  the  juices  of  the  tea 
plant   and  the  vm«,    generally  obtained 
from  mere  shrubs.     We  might  leave  out 
also  very  many  fruits,   or  reserve  them 
only  to  grace  the  dessert ;   but  we  must 
secure  Polynesian  loaves  and  Borneo  cakes 
from  the  bread-fruit  and  sago  trees.     As 
a  second  course,  the  Indian  banana,  both 
fresh  and  dried,  which  in  tropical  climates 
supplies  food  to  millions ;  pastry  of  the 
Andes,  from  the  boiled  nuts  of  the  arau- 
caria  ;  Italian  comfits  from  the  kernels  of 
the  stone  pine,  prepared  by  sugar  of  the 
larch  or  maple,  or  honey  from  a  hollow 
oak  or  cypress  root ;  milk  from  the  cocoa 
nut,  and   cream    from   the    cow- tree    of 
Humboldt,  or  the  hya-hya  of  Demerara  ; 
rich  African  butter  from  the  shea  tree, 
and  wines  of  the  palm-trees  and  the  birch 
from  the  torrid  and  the  arctic  zones.    Gas, 
though  we  might  draw  it  either  from  the 
living  pine   or   from  the  relics  of  ante- 
diluvian forests,  would  seem  too  scientific 
and  urbane  a  light  for  our  simple  wood- 
feast  ;  but  candles  from  the  croton  and 
the  vateria  indica  would  not  disgrace  a 
fairy's  hand.      Lamps  of  the  nuts  from 
the  Sandwich  islands  might  hang  on  their 
cocoa-nut  strings,  as  festoons,  among  illu- 
minated branches  ;  and    the  myrtle  wax 
of  Lousiana  and  Virginia  would  supply 
beforehand    very  appropriate    tapers    for 
sealing  our  warmest  or  politest  notes  of 
invitation." 

AVe  hope  Mr.  Shepherd  will  allow 
us  to  be  a  guest  at  this  ideal  banquet, 


and  we  promise  him  we  will  do  justice 
to  his  vegetable  viands  with  as  much 
appetite  as  Milton  describes  the  angel 
Raphael  discussing  the  dishes  at  the 
first  dinner-party  that  ever  was  given. 
And  so  we  say — 

Nunc  decet  ant  viridl  nitidum  caput  im- 

pedlre  myrto 
Aut  flore,  terrse  quern  ferunt  solutse. 
Nunc  et  in  umbrosisyatiito  decet  immolare 

lucis ; 

and  till  then  we  heartily  bid  him  fare- 
well. 


An  Inquiry  into  the  Philosophy  and  Re" 
ligion  of  Shakspere,  5y  W.  J.  Birch, 
AM, 

MR.  BIRCH  has  shown  most  re- 
markable industry  and  ingenuity  in 
endeavouring  to  prove  that  our  great 
bard  was  a  professedly  godless  person 
— a  scoffer  and  disbeliever,  and  one 
whose  supremacy  of  delight  was  to 
show  disrespect    to   religion.       This 
his  purpose   is  carried  indefatigably 
through  near  six  hundred  pages  of 
proof,  following  the  footsteps  of  the 
guilty  poet  from  play  to  play  -and 
character  to  character,  nor  letting  one 
unfortunate  or  untoward  expression 
escape  him.    It  may  be,  for  we  do  not 
pretend  to  fathom    the    motives    of 
men's  conduct,  that   a  mere  abstract 
love  of  truth  has  been  the  mainspring 
of    this   singular   performance,   upon 
which  he  must  have  bestowed  a  long 
period  of  ungrateful  labour;  it  may 
be  a  desire  to   display  his   own  in- 
genuity and  skill  (and  ingenuity  and 
skill  arc  not  wanting)  in  the  masterly 
manner  in  which  he  tracks  his  fated 
prey  through   all  his   doublings  and 
windings,  and  discovers  and  displays 
the  latent  purpose  in  all  its  varying 
forms  and  disguises,  till  he  has  caught 
and  bound  the  shifting  Proteus  at  his 
feet.      If  the  author   has    been  ac- 
tuated by  any  cause  or  motive  different 
from  these,  it  is  not  apparent  to  us. 
He  docs  not  appear  to  possess   any 
sectarian    prejudice,  or   any   Puritan 
rigidity,  or  any  evangelical  horror  of 
the  drama.     It  does  not  appear  to  be 
a  work  suggested  by  that  fanatic  and 
party   feeling,  which   is  now  driving 
with  all  its  force  against  the  enjoy- 
ment of  many  of  the  elegant  and  in- 
nocent amusements  of*  society.     We 
must  therefore  presume  that  he  be- 
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licvcs  he  has  discovered,  more  fully 
than  any  previous  reader  of  Shak- 
spere's  works,  the  open  and  avowed 
and  profligate  impiety  of  the  writer, 
and  that  he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  dis- 
))lay  it.  The  dilTerence  between  IMr. 
Uirch's  opinions  and  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding commentators,  as  Warburton 
and  Johnson,  is  seen,  in  their  consider- 
ing those  profane  expressions  but  too 
frequently  met  witli,  as  occasional, 
unpremeaitatcHl,not  formed  on  any  sys- 
tematic principle,  and  perhaps  be- 
longing to  the  writer  of  fiction  as  a 
dramatist,  as  one  whose  Imsincss  it 
was, 
Populo  ut  placercnt  quas  fecisset  fabalas, 

t-o  excite  the  laughter  of  the  "  ground- 
lings" by  every  means  in  his  power, 
and  to  obtain  success  in  that  profession 
ui)on  which  he  relied  for  present  main- 
tenance, and  for  future  indepeiideuce 
and  wealth.  Certainly  much  licence 
is  allowed  on  the  stage  which  would 
not  be  granted  beyoml  the  fascination 
of  its  influence.  It  has  been  called 
the  scliool  of  morals,  but,  witli  such 
teachers,  we  are  afraid  the  pupils  will 
taste  more  of  the  honey  on  ttie  lip  than 
of  the  )>liysic  in  the  cup.  Shaksperc 
sliared  with  all  the  other  dramatists  of 
liis  day  in  these  improprieties,  and,  in 
our  opinion,  as  fully  as  any ;  but  the 
design  of  the  present  writer  goes  far 
beyond  all  this,  and  is  no  less  tlian  to 
prove  a  determined,  open,  avowed  ri<li- 
v.ule  of  all  religion,  disbelief  of  its  doc- 
trines, and  confirmed,  un1)lushing,  un- 
hesitating impiety.  It  is  to  prove  that 
he  was  a  materialist,  one  wlio  had 
no  hope,  no  thought  of  immortality. 
"  Shaksjjere,"  he  says  (p.  91),  "seems, 
undisguisedly  enough,  to  have  attackcnl 
religion  in  his  earliest  plays,  and  in 
later  ones  to  have  done  it  with  more 
design  and  art." 

We  will  add  a  few  more  comments 
of  the  same  kind,  sufKcient  to  show 
the  writer's  judgment  on  this  subject, 
an<l  then  we  must  leave  it  in  our 
readers'  hands,  only  oliserving  that 
Mr.  Birch's  volume  is  certainly  not 
carelessly  thrown  off,  or  the  produce 
of  a  sjwrtive  feeling,  but  one  carefully 
formed,  and  with  nmch  labour  of  com- 
]>osition  combining  its  various  proofs, 
an<l  with  ingenuity  a<lapting  them  to 
its  purpose. 

V.  f>2.  (Henry  VI.)     •'  From  a  taricty 


of  passages  may  be  inferred  Shakipere'e 
unsatisfactory  views  of  prayern  a  diAimd 
of  communication  between  man  and  hla 
Maker." 

P.  108.  (ib,)  "Providence  is  intro^ 
duced  on  every  occaiion  in  this  play  with 
inferences  from  such  opposite  directions^ 
and  with  such  inientionai  malice,  that  the 
designs  and  intentions  of  the  writer  cannot 
possibly  be  mistaken." 

P.  113.  (i*.) 
So  wish  1, 1  might  tbmst  thy  soul  to  bell  I 

**  Johnson  condemns  the  '  horrid  wish.' 
We  may  depend  upon  it  Shakspere  was 
not  implicated  in  its  wickedness  ;  k§  wm$ 
indifferent  at  to  any  real  Miff  in  iUpoa^ 
sibUityJ*^ 

P.  158.  (Hamlet.)  "All  explanations 
of  religion  are  deemed  nnsatisfactory  by 
Shakspere." 

P.  160.  {ib.)  "He  treats  the  poswMkm 
of  an  immortal  soul  according  to  his  own 
rule  with  cynical  levity.  He  oontemplaict 
the  death  of  others  as  a  sweet  satisfiicCioa, 
while  he  makes  a  joke  of  one  already  dead, 
as  being  *  all  over  with  him.' " 

P.  166.  {ib.)  <*  As  is  very  nsoal  with 
Shakspere  when  he  has  famished  ohjectioiiB 
to  religion  in  every  serious  and  oft-re- 
peated form,  he  introdaces  clowns  to  make 
a  burlesque  of  everything  sacred." 

P.  2M,  (Henry  IV.)  *'  We  elsewhere 
show  that  Shakspere  not  only  ridicnlee 
but  reasons  against  CkriMl,  his  words,  and 
doctrines." 

P.  242.  {ib,)  **  Here  he  (Mstaff)  ridi- 
cules  the  Almighty,  before  battle  too, 
likening  him  to  one  of  his  ereditors,  whom 
he  does  not  wish  to  pay  more  than  any 
other." 

P.  24G.  (ib.)  "  The  parable  of  JTeme 
is  put  in  fine  jaztaposition  with  a  pretty 
sHght  drollery  ;  indeed,  he  assimilates  the 
divine  author  of  the  Christian  religion 
with  a  Falstaff,  a  wine-bibber,  and  a 
glutton." 

P.  207.  (As  you  Like  It.)  "  We  have 
pointed  out  unvarying  materialism,  and  no 
mention  of  the  eternal  spirit  in  man." 

P.  353.  *'  There  arc  passages  in  this  play 
(Measure  for  Mcasare)  which  staggered 
Warburton,  made  Johnson  indignant,  and 
confounded  Coleridge  and  Knight.*' 

We  tliink  these  quotations,  wluch 
are  taken  from  the  first  port  of  the 
volume  alone,  will  Uc  quite  sufBcicnt 
to  give  as  full  a  view  as  required  of 
the  author*8  sentiments  on  the  subject 
of  Shakspere*s  decided  materialitm; 
but,  like  most  other  writers  who  adopt 
an  hypothesis,  he  is  apt  to  overahoot 
the  mark  of  proof!  nnu,  puttinff  on  mi- 
crojtoopic  spectacles,  to  see  blenuihci 
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und  defects  that  to  conunoncjea  would  that  the  Cardiaal  is  on  the  point  of 

not  be  apparent.    Ex.  gr.  death. 

P.3SZ.    •■H.r.W«,dtolhl.Hb,  Bta,h.™OM...J..nl.,™.»«nb. 

tm.or'Meu.rl  tor  M»ra™  ■  •«  Men  '  "H  ""^j'  '"".u"';.  t"^?"".   " 

from  .  ton  ot  Mripmro,  oo  .Mob  Sk.k.  '  "JSI  •»  "  "  .'S,  J*'';''  "^  ,°.° 

.poi.nio.«toiip.U.O^'  Pot  .iai  wbU  ""'  P""  "*  «'""l'™  """^  »"■ 

meuore  je  meto  ihoU  U  bo  meaoared  to  P.  lOtt.  Of  the  eeene  of  Gloatet  and 

roo,'"  8ic.  Sussex  in  Uenrj  Vl.  Mr.  Birch  wije, 

Ibnftj^d...   *.  d«jmtoo.'   <«.  u  ,,j,.deb.r?iidbiul.d,.oTnrt  tb.  oirl, 

Uo.  fro.  lb.  p.r.bl.  of  tb.  ramu  ud  |„^j„„  of  th.  »«  k  ,nfM  ln,„^,t 

u  .n  ™t  p.r.11,1  .Id  .b.tr..t  of  tb.  ^,  n,  ,.,„„„  „,  j„„  „„ri„    .  1,1,4 


Angelo'i  apeech, — ' '  Tis 
one  thing  to  be  tempted,  Eicalua,  iDother 
tbiogtofall,'  See.  Here  we  think  Shaksperc 
bad  in  mind  the  judgment  of  the  Sairlonr 
on  tbe  woman  taken  in  adultery,"  Ice. 

P.  320.  (Merry  Wi.es  of  Windsor.) 
"The  parson  saya  to  Ford,  —  'Master 
Ford,  you  mnsC  pray,  and  not  follow  the 
iniqaities  of  your  own  heart.'  0[>e  among 
many  instances  of  Shakspere's  Intruding 
tbe  Church  ttniet  in  his  dialogue." 

P.  201.  (Richard  111.) 


P.  u; 


Han 


!ght." 
P.  103.    This  must  be  our  laat  quo- 
tation.    In  King  Henrj  VI.  the  Car- 
dinal says  to  tbe  Queen, 

Let  me  bs  blessed  for  tbe  peace  I  make 
AfialDSl  this  prood  ProteclDr  with  my  iword. 

The  commentator  says,  "  Here  are  io- 
troduced  the  words  of  Jesus  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  a  priest  is 
made  to  scoff  at  them." 

When  the  Shakapere  Society  (cen- 
limama  Oigan)  gets  hold  of  tms  book 
it  will  feel  some  satisfaction  in  reflecting 
that  whatever  may  be  the  talentor  in- 
gentiity  of  the  author  in  his  selectioDs 
and   combinations,  and  whatever  the 
epirit  and  animus  which  pervade  tbe 
whole,    he   has    shown    evidently    in 
the    above  overstrained    deductions, 
and   many   other    poetical   criticiams, 
(Hamlet.)     "In  the  speech  of     such  a  want   of  judgment   and  logl- 
chances  in  particular     cal    accuracy,   as   much    to  diminigh 
from  the  weight  of  his  authority,  and 
even  to  weaken  the  reader's  reliance 
that  he  was  writing  on  the  conviction 
of  an  unbiassed  mmd,  and  making  de- 
liberately the  gravest  '■    '"    ' 
could  be  made  againai 
)  "  Nay  V.  believe,   Mr.    Hatlam 
>k  upon.^^'"^'''**'  geniu*  the  w 


I  tvery  day  expect  an  embaasags 

From  my  Redeemer  to  redeem  me  hence', 

Andnowin  peace  my  lOQl shall paaatoHeiTcn, 
Since  I  haiemadc  my  friendial  peace  op  earth. 

"  His  God  was  to  Band  an  embaisy  to 
him  I     He  was  not  to  go  on  an  embassage 
toGod.to  seek  favour  and  reconciliation; 
bis   Redeemer    was  to  come  On  another 
mission  to  earth  to  fetch  him.    Can  any- 

Btc.    Shi 


eipresaly 
B  does  elsewhere,  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin."  .  .  .  .  "When 
tbe  crowing  of  the  cock  is  made  b;  Horatio 
to  remind  the  ghost  of  bis  guilt,  are  we 
sure  tbal  Shakapere  had  not  in  mind  the 
conviction  of  St.  Peter.'" 

P.  137.  (Love'a  Labour  I^st.)  "Nay, 
Master  Moth,  ■    ■      ■         ■         ■     ■ 


>t  for  pi 


[lent  in  their     duced.""* 


,   __J   tlierefore  I   can   be  Campbell's  Eitay  on  Engliih  Pbetrg. 

quid,"  Farts   I.   II.     (Murray's    Cohnial 

l\'ill  it  Ipc  l>o)icved  tha£  the  com-  THKg^-a  M.st  judiciMa.»eriubli- 

mcnt  on  this  sj>ccch  is  as  follows  ?  ^<^b«  J%  work  whicG  does  honour 

"Costard's  speech  A  a  paro'Sy  of  the  to  Mr.  Campbell's  taste  and  knowled({e. 

rt-otds  of  the  Prophet  applied  by  Jesus  to  It  is  writU'n  witli  gTL'ut  f!iri;,  aud  ivnb 

(he  Jeatruction   of  Jerusalem.     Out  the  the  acutcntss  t>f  liic  Clitic  and  tile  feel- 

answor  to   the  inqairj  of  Moth  '  What  ing  of  the  poet     The  essay  is  an  olo- 

sball  some  sec  ?'  sccnij  s  sarcaatio  denial  gant  and  faithful  abridgment  of  a  snb- 

of  the  end  of  the  world,  of  the  fulfilment  J^^  copiously  and  learnedly  discussed 

of  prophecy,  of  the  great  events  that  have  i,     Wavton,  Ellia,  and  others ;  while 

^en  seen,  and  the  religloaa  look  for«,,rd  -^^  ^^„^  |„rlion..,  as  in  the  formation 

see  in       ages  ^j.  ^^  English  language  and  metres, 

P.  109.    Vaux  reports  to  Margaret  llfr.' Oiuijifilljft' |H»  ihoWB  tift  be  wta 
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able  to  discuss  a  subject  of  difficulty 
with  discriminating  judgment  ana 
learning.  We  do  not  know  any  work 
that  could  be  so  advantageously  used 
as  an  introduction  to  a  careful  and 
complete  knowledge  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  English  poetry,  or  a  safer 
guide  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  re- 
lative value  of  the  different  writers. 

This  general  essay  on  the  subject, 
which  comes  down  to  the  times  of 
Pope,  is  followed  by  sketches  of  each 
poet,  separately  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  selection  from  their  writings.  We 
have  nothing  better  of  the  kind,  for 
Ellis's  volumes  only  included  the  older 
poets.  The  criticism  is  delicate  with- 
out being  fastidious,  and  the  decision, 
if  it  can  have  a  bias,  is,  as  it  should  be, 
to  the  favourable  side.  As  a  poet,  Mr. 
Campbell  knew  well  the  difficulties  of 
his  art,  and  that  it  was  necessary  and 
just  to  make  due  allowances,  even  to 
those  works  where  the  "  limae  labor " 
is  most  apparent.  It  is  seldom  that 
we  have  to  complain  of  receiving  too 
copious  a  store  of  reflection  or  selec- 
tion ;  but  in  some  instances  we  could 
have  wished  that  names  of  eminence 
had  not  been  so  summarily  dismissed, 
and  particularly  those  in  which  we 
could  have  desired  some  assistance  from 
80  able  a  judge  of  poetical  merit.  AVe 
allude  for  instance  to  Sir  Fulke  Grc' 
viUcy  upon  whose  style,  Mr.  Southey 
says,  liryden  formed  his,  more  than 
upon  any  other  author.  We  also  think 
that  the  merits  of  the  Earl  of  Stirling 
are  not  sufficiently  estimated ;  but  we 
perhaps  may  take  a  future  opportunity 
of  discoursmg  on  these  volumes  more 
at  leisure,  and,  if  we  do,  we  shall  not 
permit  Siunuel  Daniel  to  be  dismissed, 
as  he  is,  in  a  few  lines,  hardly  men- 
tioning his  poetical  pieces  or  language, 
or  the  space  he  fills  m  the  age  in  which 
he  lived. 

But  let  us  give  one  or  two  speci- 
mens, oinitling  the  biographical  part, 
and  confining  ourselves  to  the  critic's 
judgment  on  the  poets. 

Davenant. — *'*GoDdibert' has  divided 
the  critics.  It  is  undeniable,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  he  shewed  a  high  and  independent 
conception  of  epic  poetry  in  wishing  to 
emancipate  it  from  the  slavery  of  ancient 
authority,  and  to  establish  its  interest  in 
the  dignity  of  boman  nature  without  in- 
credible and  stale  machinery.  His  subject 
was  well  chosen  from  modem  romantic 
story,  and  he  strove  to  give  It  the  dose 


and  compact  symmetry  of  the  drama. 
Ingenious  and  witty  images  and  mijertie 
sentiments  are  thickly  scattered  over  tiM 
poem ;  but  Gondibert,  who  if  so  formally 
described,  has  certainly  more  of  the  oold 
and  abstract  air  of  an  historical  thm  of  a 
poetical  portrait,  and  onfortimately  the 
beauties  of  the  poem  are  those  of  elegy 
and  epigram  more  than  of  heroic  fiction. 
It  wants  the  charm  of  free  and^  forcible 
narration.  The  life-pulse  of  interest  is 
incessantly  stopped  by  solemn  peases  of 
reflections,  and  the  story  works  its  way 
through  an  intricacy  of  srperfloous  fimcics, 
some  beautiful,  others  concerted,  bat  alli 
as  they  are  united,  tending  to  divert  the 
interest ;  like  a  moltitude  of  weeds  apoa 
a  stream,  that  entangle  its  coarse  wnile 
they  seem  to  adorn  it." 

Gay. — **  Gay's  Pastorals  are  said  to 
have  taken  with  the  public,  not  as  saticcs 
on  those  of  Ambrose  Philips,  which  they 
were  meant  to  be,  but  as  natural  and  jnst 
imitations  of  real  life  and  of  moral  nuui- 
ners.  It  speaks  little,  however,  for  the 
sagacity  of  the  poet's  town  readen  if  they 
enjoyed  these  caricatures  in  earnest ,  or 
imagined  any  trath  of  English  mannen 
in  Cuddey  or  Cloddipole  contending  with 
amcebean  verses  for  the  prize  of  sony ,  or  in 
Bowzybeus  rehearsing  the  laws  of  natora. 
If  the  allusion  to  Philips  was  overlooked 
they  could  only  be  realised  as  tnrestieB 
of  Virgil,  for  Bowzybeus  himself  wonld 
not  be  laughable  unless  we  recollected 
Silcnus.  Gay's  Trivia  seems  to  have 
been  built  upon  the  hints  of  Swiff s  de» 
scription  of  a  city  show.  It  exhibits  the 
pictures  of  the  familiar  customs  of  the  me- 
tropolis that  will  continue  to  become  vaatt 
amusing  as  the  customs  grow  obsolete* 
As  a  fabulist,  he  has  been  sometimes 
hypercritically  blamed  for  presenting  «s 
with  allegorical  interpretations.  The  men 
naked  apologne  of  Esop  is  too  simple  to 
interest  the  human  mind  when  its  Hjokj 
and  understanding  are  past  the  state  of 
childhood  or  barbarism.  La  Fontilne 
dresses  the  stories  which  he  took  from 
Esop  and  others  with  a  profosion  of  wit 
and  naTvet6,  but  his  manner  conceals  the 
insipidity  of  the  matter.  *'  La  saaea  vami 
mieux  que  lepoUton.^'  Gay,  though  not 
equal  to  La  Fontaine,  is  at  least  free  from  hii 
occasional  prolixity  ;  and,  in  one  instance 
(the  Court  of  Death),  ventures  into  alle* 
gory  with  considerable  power.  WidioBt 
being  an  absolute  simpleton  like  La  Fon^ 
taine,  he  possessed  a  bonhommie  of  eha* 
racter  which  forms  an  agreeable  trait  of 
resembhmce  between  the  fabulists.*' 

We  observe  that  sereral  Terr  luefU 
notes  arc  added  to  this  edition  by  Bone 
ingenious  but  unknown  handi  which 
considerably  increase  its  Yalue. 
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The  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
By  the  late  Joseph  Milner,  A.M, 
With  Additions  and  Corrections  by 
the  late  Isaac  IViilner,  D.D.    A  New 
Edition,    revised    by    the    Rev.    T. 
Grantham,  B.D.  %vo,  4  vols. 
IT  is  not  always  an  advantage  to  a 
work  to  have  been  highly  estimated  at 
its  first  appearance.     If  it  has   been 
undervalued  at  first,  the  recovery  often 
tends  to  produce  a  lasting  reputation, 
as  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  Words- 
worth's poetry,  which  was  almost  sunk 
by  disparagement  at  the  outset,  and 
has  since  emerged  into  fame.    But  the 
reaction  from  a  favourable  reception, 
and  still  more  so  from  support  in  par- 
ticular quarters,  is  generally  injurious. 
The   "Church  History"   of  the  late 
Joseph  Milner,  and  his  brother  the 
Dean  of  Carlisle,  is  an  example  of  the 
kind. 

So  scanty  was  the  supply  of  eccle- 
siastical history  in  this  country,  when 
that  work  first  appeared  in  1794,  that 
students  were  not  only  obliged  to  go 
to  foreign  sources,  such  as  Mosheim, 
but  even  to  separatist  or  recusant  ones ; 
so  that  what  Fuller  sententiously  said,  as 
to  casuistical  divinity  in  his  time,  mi^ht 
be  applied  here,  "  Save  that  a  smith 
or  two  of  late  have  built  them  forges, 
and  set  up  shop,  we  go  down  to  our 
enemies  to  sharpen  all  our  instru- 
ments."*— Holy  State,  c.  x.  In  such  a 
dearth  a  work  like  IMilner's  was  re- 
ceived as  a  boon  by  a  numerous  body 
of  readers.  It  did  not  always  matter 
whether  his  doctrinal  sentiments  agreed 
with  their  own  ;  his  piety  (a  leading 
requisite),  his  good  sense,  and  the  com- 
parative novelty  of  the  subject,  made 
way  for  the  work  throui^h  various 
obstacles.  We  remember  a  country 
rector,  who  would  have  disclaimed  the 
comj)limeiit  of  scholarship,  remarking 
very  pertinently  that  Mosheim  and 
Milner  were  like  6kimme<l  milk  and 
cream.  Even  Mr.  Dowling,  writing 
in  1835,  and  under  the  intluence  of 
other  feelings,  acknowledges  "  Tliat 
at  the  time  he  wrote,  and  for  many 
years  after,  there  was  no  one  in  this 
country  who  could. have  written  such 
a  history  better  tlmn  he  did  .  .  .  And 
every  one  who  knows  anything  about 
♦4ie  matter,  knows  that  it  was  not  di- 
vines of  a  particular  school  merely,  wh© 

*  AUadini 
GjUfT.  M4CI. 


in  Milner*s  time  were  unacquainted 
with  the  original  writers  of  ecclesiastical 
history.  The  ignorance  was  general." 
— Letter  on  the  Faulicians,  p.  4 
note.f 

But  this  state  of  things  could  not 
always  last.  The  Work  itself,  by  crea- 
ting a  taste  for  ecclesiastical  nistorj, 
helped  to  undermine  its  own  extensive 
popularity.  Criticism  deemed  it  worth 
attacking ;  thus  testifying  indeed  to  its 
reputation  while  seeking  to  detract 
from  it.  Thus,  for  instance,  Mr.  Hal- 
lam  pronounced  the  writer  "by  no 
means  learned  enough  for  the  task  he 
undertook."^  But  Milner  never  meant 
to  produce  a  work  that  should  claim 
the  epithet  of  learned.  His  original 
prefaces  tell  us  plainly  what  he  in- 
tended, and  what  he  did  not  intend  to 
do.  He  considered  that  the  dissen- 
sions, the  follies,  and  indeed  the  ex- 
ternals, of  which  such  works  were  full, 
occupied  too  large  a  proportion ;  and, 
as  he  says,  "the  disagreeable  inference 
which  die  reading  of  Mosheim  pro- 
duced in  my  own  mind,  is  probably 
no  singular  case,  viz.  that  real  religion 
appears  scarcely  to  have  had  any  ex- 
istence." With  this  view  he  lays  it 
down  as  his  guiding  principle,  "  What 
real  Christianity  is,  I  mean  to  exhibit 
historically."  Greater  learning  would, 
no  doubt,  have  made  the  book  more 
complete  in  some  respects,  but  would 
hot  have  altered  its  essential  features. 
His  judgment  and  his  candour  have 
been  questioned,  but  such  defects  arc 
certainly  not  conspicuous,  and  by  some 
he  has  been  thought  to  have  exceeded 
in  the  latter  quality  :  at  least,  a  writer 
could  hardly  be  deficient  in  it,  who, 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  sought 
for  instances  of  piety  on  the  papal 
chair. 

The  work  divides  itself,  generally 
speaking,  into  three  periods — the  pa- 
tristic, the  mediaeval,  and  the  reforma- 
tional.  Properly  we  should  have  said 
four,  but  the  first  century  is  not  a  time 
which  affords  much  matter  of  dispute, 
and  therefore  we  shall  merely  say  that 
the  subject  is  well  analysed  and  ar- 
ranged.    In  the  patristic  period  the 

t  The  subject  of  the  Paallclans  has  bjeea 
inveatigated  by  Mr.  Faber,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  his  work  on  Justificcktioo,  with 
reference  to  this  letter. 

t.  ]^liddle  AgeS;  iii.  ^65. 

4  K 
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Sound  becomes  more  debateable. 
ere  the  author  of  the  **  Natural  His- 
tory of  Enthusiasm,"  whose  study  of 
that  period  is  really  profound,  has 
mingled  praise  with  blame.  AVhile 
proclaiming  the  insufficiency  of  modern 
writers — "Mosheim  and  ^lilner,  for 
example,"— on  the  early  ages  of  the 
Church  and  the  writings  of  the  Fathers, 
he  says  that  "  the  first  gives  the  mere 
Imsk  of  history,  and  the  other  nothing 
but  some  particles  of  pure  farina, 
meaning  tlie  extracts  from  their  works. 
"  Nevertheless,  with  all  its  very  great 
defects,  Milner's  Cliurch  History  is  in- 
comparably the  very  best  that  has  ever 
been  compiled." — p.  244-5,  3rd  edit. 
As  the  writer  inclines  in  doctrinal 
sentiment  to  Milner,  it  is  less  sur- 
prising that  he  should  have  given  him 
this  praise,  than  that  he  should  have 
seen  any  defects.  Wo  presume  that 
the  eulogy  is  to  be  taken  as  meaning 
that  Milner's  work  comes  nearer  to 
Mr.  Taylor's  idea  of  what  a  church 
history  ought  to  be  than  any  other. 
The  reader,  however,  will  bo  more 
astonished  at  finding  that  Mr.  Taylor's 
antagonist,  ^Ir.  Newman,  concurs  in 
praismg  Milner.  In  the  preface  to  his 
translation  from  Fleury,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  deficient  method  of  Mosheim, 
he  says,  that  he  "writes  in  a  tone  of 
piety  and  seriousness,  and  with  an  evi- 
dent desire  to  do  Justice  to  the  great 
Saints  of  Christen<lom,  and  to  illuHtrate 
the  power  of  Christian  principles  in 
their  lives  and  writings."  After  spe- 
cifying what  he  considers  Milner's  de- 
fects, which,  however,  mainly  amount 
to  an  attachment  to  his  own  views, 
(and  in  which  indictment  every  writer 
of  the  kind  must  bo  included,)  he  thus 
concludes,  "Yet,  in  consideration  of 
the  love  he  bore  to  the  Fathers,  in  an 
age  when  few  voices  were  raised  even 
in  apology  for  them,  he  is  ever  to  bo 
mentioned  with  kindness  and  honour." 
— Advert,  p.  iv. 

The  mediroval  period  is  the  one  to 
which  Milner  has  devoted  least  atten- 
tion. From  the  sixth  to  the  thirteenth 
century  no  longer  space  is  allotted  than 
to  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth.  Tin's 
]>eriod,  however,  is  not  the  most  in- 
viting in  ecclesiastical  history.  It  is 
one  of  darkness,  of  ignorance,  and  of 
crime,  relieved  by  ligiits  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  the  times.  It  can  only  be 
treated  of  sufficiently  by  anti(|uarie0, 


and  Milner  was  no  antiquafy. 
glossology  contribntes  its  aid,  at  will 
be  seen  by  a  case  which  we  relate,  be- 
cause we  are  not  aware  that  any  of 
Milner*8  critics  have  adduced  it.  Ac- 
cording to  the  traditionarj.aoeoant, 
John  Scot,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  (1302), 
procured  the  separation  of  the  eonntj 
of  Argyle  from  nis  see,  audita  ereetioii 
into  a  separate  diocese,  beoause  tiie 
people  spoke  only  Irish  (Erse),  and  he 
did  not  wish  to  receive  emolomenti 
from  a  people  whose  sonb  he  eoidd 
not  edify,  l^iilner  miotes  CoJlier  Ar 
this  story,  and  valued  the  apirit  it  ex- 
hibits so  highly  as  to  remark,  that 
"  John  Scot  deserves  to  be  regarded 
as  a  practical  teacher  of  biahope  and 
pastors  in  all  ages.** — ^Vol.  iii.  p.  189. 
But  Keith,  in  his  catalogue  of  Scottish 
bishops,  has  thrown  a  dottbl  on  tiie 
alleged  motive. 

"This  is  tlie  common  story }  but  if 
that  was  [the]  real  fact,  it  woidd  seem  to 
speak  as  much  against  John'a  rstalBlng 
the  parts  even  near  to  and  about  his 
cathedral  of  Dunkeld  itself,  where  it  b 
certain  the  Irish  prevailed  till  of  lale 
years,  and  is  not  as  yet  quite  worn  out.* 
So  that  tho  large  extent  of  the  bouada  of 
the  biisbopric  would  appear  to  have  bcaa 
Bishop  John'a  true  motive  for  tlie  dla* 
junction."  (p.  285,  ed.  1824.) 

As  wo  approach  the  time  of  the 
Keformation,  the  writer  appears  to  feel 
himself  more  at  home.  Pmfbaaor 
Smyth,  in  his  Lectures  on  Modern 
History,  says  (vol.  i.  p.  xiv.)  "Thera 
is  a  very  good  account  of  Luther  ia 
MilncrV  Church  History.**  In  Lecture 
X.  on  tho  Keformation,  he  eapreaaea 
himself  moro  fully,  though  he  appean 
not  to  distinguish  exactly  the  eoB« 
tinuator.  Dean  ^lilner,  from  hia  hro* 
ther. 

*'  I  muflt  mention,  before  I  eonoioda, 
the  tvro  last  volumes  of  Dean  Mifaier'a 
Ecclcsiattical  Historyt  .  .  .  They  eoa- 
tain,  particularly  in  the  Life  of  Lntbatt 
the  beat  account  that  I  know  of  the  nora 
intellectual  part  of  the  History  of  the  Re- 
formation ;  in  other  words,  they  contain 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Lntberli 
own  mind ;  a  very  curious  subject.  1 
therefore  consider  these  two  volumes,  par- 
ticularly the  lires  of  WicklifTe  and  Lamer, 

*  Keith's  Work  appeared  hi  1755.— 
Rev. 

t  This  alludes  to  the  edition  in  /Tap 
octavo  ▼olames.'^'RBVt 
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carried  on  a  few  jrears  agp.  **The 
editor,  hayinff  had  his  attention  drawn 
to  the  mi8tf&e8  and  inaccuracies  in- 
terspereed  throughout  the  former 
editions  of  this  v^uable  work«  by  the 
letters  of  Messrs.  Maitland  and  King 
on  the  subject,  determined  to  set  him- 
self about  rerising  the  whole.**  (p.  t.) 
The  plan  which  he  proposed  to  him- 
self was,  1.  To  compare  all  transla- 
tions wiUi  the  original,  and  eiTe  it  in 
a  note,  where  it  seemed  aesirable. 
2.  To  verifj  references  and  inoreaie 
their  number.  8.  To  remore  errors. 
His  own  corrections  in  the  text,  and 
additions  in  the  notes,  are  included 
within  brackets,  and  the  appendix  has 
been  transferred  to  them  myth,  as  oc- 
casion required.  A  few  repetitions 
have  been  rcmoTed,  **and  a  transla^ 
tion  of  .the  ancient  Yaudois  Poem 
'The  Noble  Lesson,*  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  gotiml  account  of  it 
fiyen  bj  Milner.**  (p.  tI.)  Am  might 
ave  been  expected,  that  portion  of 
the  work  whion  was  executed  b)r  the 
Dean,  has  required  comparatirely 
littie  correction,  but  we  must  re* 
member  that  the  harder  part  of  it  was 
his  brother's. 

The  late  oontroversy  on  the  merits 
of  Milner  made  such  an  edition  of  the 
work  desirable,  indeed  necestarj,  and 
Mr.  Grantham  has  devoted  himself  to 
it  with  the  requisite  industry.  We 
give  a  few  specimens  of  his  editorship. 
At  p.  112,  vol.  ii.  he  observes  that  in 
Milner*s  abridgment  of  Augustine's 
Confessions  *'  The  sense  is  given  with 
sufficient  accuracy,  and  sometimes  the 
original  is  very  closely  as  well  as 
elegantiy  rendered,  though  at  others 
greater  latitude  is  taken,  and  much  Is 
compressed  in  few  words.**  At  p.  848| 
he  vmdicates  Milner*s  account  of  the 
monks  in  Arabia,  as  not  bdng  too 
gloomy;  while  at  p.  497»  he  igraei 
with  Maitland,  that  Milner  had  mii* 
understood  Pope  Nicoks*s  praise  oi 
Theodora.  At  p.  44,  vol.  iiit  he  con- 
siders ti^e  charge  of  Maniolieism« 
brought  against  the  Albigenses,  &c. 
as  general^  false,  but  allows  that  it 
may  have  existed  to  a  certain  degree. 
For  our  part,  we  do  not  attaoh  much 
importance,  in  the  way  of  efvidenoei  to 
the  acts  chT  the  Inquisition  of  Toulouse. 
It  is  not  likdy  that  its  members  wera 
better  qualified  than  the  Xtalian  ift* 
quisKora»  and  what  Aiy  wm  we  ai|p 


as  a  most  eatertaimiig  and  valuable  ac- 
cession to  otir  general  stock  of  informa- 
tion, and  one  that  may  be  considered  ac- 
cessible to  every  student."  (vol.  L  p. 
265) 

And  speaking  further  of  the  Dean, 
the  contmuator,  he  terms  him  **  One 
whom  I  know  to  have  been  so  able, 
and  whom  I  conceive  to  have  been 
so  diligent."  In  confirmation  of  the 
opinion  given  above,  we  can  say,  that 
Luther*8  opposition  to  the  indulgences 
is  detailed  so  fully,  and  so  well  con- 
densed, as  to  leave  little  to  be  gleaned 
from  other  quarters,  as  we  have  found 
in  making  use  of  it  for  other  purposes. 
Not  only  is  the  reader  informed,  but 
the  student  is  furnished  with  argu- 
ments; a  remark  which  may  also  be 
applied  to  the  account  of  John  Huss 
and  the  Council  of  Constance  at  an 
earlier  period. 

Milner's  work  has  been  called  sa- 
perficiaif  which  really  means  i^o  more 
than  that  he  did  not  construct  it  upon 
a  larger  scale.  But  b^  what  standard 
is  this  defect  to  be  estmiated  ?  There 
is  an  established  height  for  military 
recruits,  but  none  that  we  know  of  for 
literary  candidates.  No  doubt,  Ains* 
worth's  Dictionary  is  superficial^  com- 
pared ijith  Facciolati,  and  yet  is  not 
likely  to  be  supplanted  by  it,  except 
in  a  few  extensive  libraries.  Besides, 
for  a  work  to  be  read,  it  must  lie  with- 
in a  readable  compass,  and  though  by 
exceeding  this  it  may  become  more 
useful  for  consulting,  it  loses  in  general 
value  what  it  gains  in  that  respect. 
Mr.  Newman  greatly  prefers  Fleury 
rto  which  indeed  his  peculiar  tastes 
directed  him) ;  but  Fleury,  we  suspect, 
is  rarely  read  through, — ^including  the 
continuation,  of  course.  The  Magde- 
burg Centuriators  are  more  copious 
than  either,  but  to  read  them  is  the 
labour  almost  of  a  life.  Lessing  has 
keenly  pointed  out  the  distinction  in 
an  epigram  on  Klopstock,  thus  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Taylor  of  Norwich,  in 
his  wor&  on  German  Poetry  : 

Great  Klopstock 's  praises  all  express, 
Yet  who  has  read  him  thronth  ? 

Be  mine  to  give  the  critics  less, 
The  readcurs  more  to  do. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  examine  how 
Mr.  Grantham,  the  present  editor,  has 
performed  his  task.  It  has  grown,  as 
he  says  in  the  prefac^  out  of  the 
controversy  respecting  it  whidi  was 
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learn  from  Caldcriiii,  a  jurist  of  the 
14th  century,  who  in  his  Treatise  "De 
Haereticis,"  gives  them  little  credit  for 
discernment  between  the  guilty  and 
the   innocent.     At  p.   88,   he  differs 
from  IMilner,  in  saying,  "  1  have  not 
met  with  any  satisfactory   evidence, 
that  Meginher  does  deserve  a  place  in 
this  history."     At  p.  244,  a  short  but 
clear  account  of  the  scholastic  divinity 
is  given  in  a  note,  where  the  editor 
observes,  that  "  Like  Plato's  school,  it 
lias  had  several  ages  or  periods :  the 
ancient,  the  middle,  and  ttie  new."  At 
p.  *2()0,  in  opposition   to   Milner,   he 
tersely  remarks,  that  "Politics  seem 
to  have  sought  Wickliff,  and  not  Wick- 
liff  politics."     At  p.  439,  where  it  is 
mentioned,  that  the   emperor  Maxi- 
milian threatened  to  have  Tetzel "  Hung 
into  the  river  at  CEnoponte,"  it  should 
Jiave  been  translated  Innspnick,    At 
p.   445,   he   confirms   Miluer's   state- 
ments that  the  Scriptures  were  "  little 
known    to    the  world"   in   Luther's 
youth.     The  fourth  volume   exhibits 
less  of  annotation,  because  there  is  less 
need  of  it  in  that  portion  of  the  work, 
llie  correction  of  the  numerous  re- 
ferences   is  a  great    advantage,   and 
]>erhaps  it  is  only  after  some  experience 
that  Mr.    Granthanrs   labour  in  tliis 
re?j)ect  can  be  duly  appreciated.     He 
has  observed  the  proper  medium  be- 
tween  a  paucity   and    a    sui)erfluity 
of  notos ;  and   neither   overlooks  the 
iitrictures  which  have  been  made  upon 
Milner,  nor  defers  to  them  implicitly. 
Ilis  object  was  evidently  Conservative, 
to  rescue  the  work  from  attempts  at 
suppression ;  and  this  he  has  attained, 
not  by  counter-assertions  of  perfec- 
tion,  but  by  a  judicious  course  of 
editorship,  such   as   he  considers  the 
Milners  would  themselves  have  under- 
taken if  it  had  been  in  their  power. 
The  difference,  then,  between  this  and 
former  editions  may  be  summed  up  by 
saying,  that  they  may  sufGoe  for  the 
reader,  but  for  tne  student  this  is  par- 
ticularly desirable. 

A  Uistory  of  the  Martin  Marprelate 
Controversy  in  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,     By  the  Pev.  W.  Maskell, 
M.A.     Post  Hvo.  pp,  224. 
TUTS  work  is  a  reprint,  with  con- 
siderable additions,  of  on  article  en- 
titled  "  Martin   Marprelate,"  in    the 
third  quarterly  number  of  the  Chris- 


tian Remembrancer.  (April,  1845.) 
The  subject  has  been  noticed,  at  le« 
or  greater  length,  in  all  the  ecdesiag- 
tic^  histories  of  the  reien  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Even  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his 
**  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Importance 
of  Small  Tracts  and  Fugitive  Pieces,** 
written  for  the  Introduction  to  the 
Uarleian  Miscellany  (see  his  Works, 
ed.  1792,  8vo.  p.  190),  has  giren  a 
slight  outline  of   the  subject.    The 

i)rincipal  notices  arc  by  Neal,  in  lus 
iistory  of  the  Puritans,  of  which  it 
forms  a  brief  but  essential  part;  hy 
Fuller,  in  his  Church  History ;  and  m 
Mr.  Soames,  in  his  Elizabethan  Reh- 
gioiis  II  istory .  Of  these  the  most  pre- 
ferable is  certainly  Fuller's,  for  while 
it  is  as  large  as  the  nature  of  his  work 
allowed,  it  is  distinguished  by  a  beau- 
tiful spirit  of  candour,  which  nurreyu 
the  Biacos  mvros  not  only  it^ra  but 
extra.  Still  a  more  regular  history  of 
the  controversy  was  wanting,  and  Afr. 
Maskell  has  accordingly  addressed  him- 
self to  the  task.  Ihs  virtuety  as  Lord 
Byron  said  of  an  eminent  historian  of 
Greece,  **  are  learning,  labour,  re- 
search, wrath,  and  partiality  ;**  whidi 
last  the  noble  poet  called  virtuet  in  an 
author,  because  they  make  him  write 
in  earnest.  For  our  part,  howerer, 
we  avail  ourselves  of  this  way  of 
giving  an  opinion  with  a  different  ob- 
ject^ in  oraer  to  discharge  a  double 
duty, — of  praise  to  the  author,  and  of 
caution  to  the  reader.  Mr.  MaakeD 
has  filled  up  a  void  in  ecclesiastical 
history ;  but  some  of  the  materials  ha 
will  probably  be  anxious  himself  to  re- 
move on  a  future  occasion,  and  to 
su])ply  their  place  with  others.  It 
would  be  useless,  at  this  moment;  to 
argue  with  his  honest  and  ardent  pst' 
tialities,  and  therefore  wc  leave  them 
to  the  milder  operation  of  time.  To 
his  wrath,  we  would  just  hint,  that  the 
sharper  a  sword  is,  we  more  likcJy  its 
edge  is  to  be  turned  in  dealing  a  luowt 
than  to  inflict  a  wound.  We  would 
also  observe,  that  in  contending  against 
opinions  expressed  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  he  has  fiuttsn 
back  on  the  principles  of  the  eariier 
part  of  it.  Tlie  best  cure  for  this 
mo<le  of  viewing  things  is,  a  careiiil 
study  of  the  writings  of  Erasmos ;  of 
course  not  his  anti-Lutheran  oiwb» 
where  he  assumes  the  nartixaay  bat 
his  general  and  practical  OMS.    Mr* 
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Maskell,  who  seems  anzioas  to  fasten 
the  charge  of  a  want  of  learning  on 
the  Puritanic  clergy,  will  perhaps  be 
surprised  at  Erasmuses  account  of  the 
Sacerdotes  in  his  time,  "  qui  nullam 
liturgiam  callent,  nisi  pro  defunctis 
unicam."  (Colic  quia,  Condo,  p.  634, 
ed.  1664.)  Still,  in  common  fairness, 
we  are  bound  to  account  for  these  pre- 
dilections in  Mr.  Maskell,  as  we  be- 
lieve that  we  can  do  so.  He  b  evi- 
dently one  of  those  clergymen  who 
have  grown  up  during;  the  late  Dis- 
senting attacks  on  iJie  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  whose  minds,  **  nursed  in  the 
soil  of  strife,"  have  early  imbibed  a 
controversial  feeling,  directed  against 
everything  that  is  associated  with  Dis- 
sent in  their  ideas,  whether  justly  or 
not.  This  is  one  of  the  evils  resulting 
irom  the  attack ;  and  we  fear  that  no 
little  time  must  elapse  before  it  has 
perfectly  subsided. 

MarkhanCs  Oermany,  A  History  of 
Oermanyfrom  the  Inwuion  of  QeT' 
many  by  Miarius,  on  the  plan  of  Mr», 
MarkhanCs  Histories,  \2mo,  pp.  xH, 
480. 
The  History  of  Oermany  and  the  Ckr^ 
man  Empire.  By  Miss  Julia  Comer. 
l2mo.pp.  272. 

WE  have  placed  these  two  volumes 
together  because  they  both  belong  to 
the  same  subject.  The  former  is 
anonymous,  the  latter  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a  lady,  which  we  are  sorry  to 
know,  as  it  places  us  in  an  un^Buant 
position  when  we  give  our  opimon  of 
it.  Both  works,  unfortunately,  are 
specimens  of  what  history  ougnt  not 
to  be. 

The  former  work  is  lettered  on  the 
back  and  the  side,  "  Markham*s  Ger* 
many,"  whence  the  purchaser  mi^i 
conclude,  through  too  nasty  confidence, 
that  it  was  a  companion  to  **  Mrs.  Mark- 
ham*8"  popular  and  able  histories  of 
England  and  France.*  The  title-page, 
however,  will  undeceive  him,  for  there 
he  will  learn  that  it  is  merely  "  on  the 
plan  of  Mrs.  Markham*s  histories,**  in 
direct  contradiction  to  what  maybe 
called  the  external  title.  The  work 
professes  to  take  up  the  subject  **from 
the  invasion  of  Germany  by  Marius,** 
and  if  the  writer  has  found  such  an 

*  The  real  authoress  was  the  late  Mrs. 
Penrose. 


eyent,he  deserves  to  rank  wiih  the 
authors  of  emment  dUcoveries^  as  none 
such  had  hitherto  come  to  light.  At 
p.  2  we  learn  the  actual  truth,  yiz. 
that  Marius  encountered  the  Cimbri, 
a  C^erman  nation,  at  Aiz,  in  Froyenoe, 
B.C.  102 ;  yet  the  error  is  repeated  in 
the  "  contents  **  of  chapter  1,  as  ^  In- 
vasion of  Germany  by  Marius  !** 

This  is  enougn  to  warrant  us  in 
saying  that  the  work  needs  reyinng 
bdbre  it  can  deserve  circulating.  "We 
have  not  gone  through  it,  for  with 
what  pleasure  could  we  read  it  after 
so  gross  an  error?  We  shall  only  add 
that,  in  a  work  designed  "for  the  use  of 
jroung  persons,**  the  Augsburg  Articles, 
m  chapter  89,  are  out  of  place.  Hie 
character  of  Luther,  alp.  808,  requires 
ezpumnng  or  remodelhng. 

2.  The  second  work  is  not  calculated 
to  supply  the  defects  of  the  former,  as 
it  has  others  of  its  own.  At  p.  47 
we  read  that  Gregory  the  Seventh's 
sentence  of  excommunication  agsinst 
Henry  IV.  **  was  not  removed  until  the 
emperor  had  done  penance  by  standing 
for  three  days  in  tne  court-yard  of  the 
pontiff's  pauMse  1**  The  plMse  was  not 
the  pontiSTs  palaoe,  neither  was  tfie 
transaction  a  penance ;  but  perhaps 
the  authoress  was  misled  by  a  loose 
expression  in  Ffeffel's  generally  ex- 
cdUent  Abr^gd,  '*  il  y  fait  pdnitence  de 
trois  jours.'*  (p.  142,  ed.  1754.) 

At  p.  103  we  are  told  that  Luther 
'*  b^nn  to  preach  against  theybrms  of 
the  Catholic  Church,"  whereas  St  was 
the  doctrines  that  he  opposed,  and  the 
forme  were  that  part  of  the  system  of 
which  he  shewed  nimself  most  tolerant. 
The  tendency  of  the  woric  appears,  we 
regret  to  say,  to  depreciate  what  is 
IVotestant,  dther  b^  omission  or  hv 
the  mode  of  narratmg,  and  to  ezatt 
whatever  is  Bomanist,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, and  so  can  only  mislead  his- 
torically. ThusitsaysoftheBeforma- 
tion,  tliat  "  this  was  the  ori^  of  far 
more  dreadful  civil  wars  than  any  that 
had  been  carried  on  by  the  German 
princes;  wars  that  occasioned  many 
years  of  misery  in  almost  every  coun- 
try of  Eun^.**  ^bid.)  There  is  no 
arguing  with  mmds  that  view  the 
matter  in  this  light.  In  andent  his- 
tory they  would  regard  Christianity  ae 
the  cause  of  the  mood  that  was  med 
during  the  persecutions  befbre  Con- 
stantine ;  but  penecuJtUm^  as  sodif  Iw 
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nothing  to  do  with  it  in  their  eyes. 
Wo  suspect  that  this  b  merely  an  in- 
version of  a  trashy  remark  of  Chateftu- 
briand*8,  who,  speakinj^  of  the  wars  of 
the  League,  the  troubles  of  the  Low 
Countries,  &c.  asks,  "  Why  did  all  this 
take  place  ?'*  and  tartly  answers  the 
question  thus,  **  Because  a  monk  chose 
to  think  it  wroD^  that  the  pope  had 
not  granted  to  his  order,  rather  than 
ano&er,  the  commission  to  sell  in- 
dulgences in  Germany,"  (Essay  on  Re- 
volutions, trans.  1815,  pp.  381,  385,) 
the  falsity  of  which  may  be  excused 
on  the  ground  of  the  noble  writer*s 
ignorance,  augmented  by  his  bigotry. 
Miss  Corner  docs  not  adopt  the  latter 
fallacy,  but  says  of  the  mdulgences, 
^i  which  manj  people  thought  was  a 
pernicious  privilege."  ThisTady*s  view 
of  one  of  the  greatest  profanations  of 
religion  merges  into  a  matter  of  in- 
dividual opinion. 

Wo  copy  the  following  para^aph  to 
shew  what  hardships  the  Austrian  Pro- 
testants were  subjected  to,  for  we  pre- 
sume thU  would  not  have  been  said  if 
it  were  not  indisputable. 

*'  The  established  religion  of  Vienna 
was  the  Catholic,  and,  as  no  Protestant 
churches  were  allowed  there,  the  Protest- 
ants were  ublifed  to  go  to  Presburg,  which 


was  forty  miios  distant  \  therofbro  a  ooMh 
went  every  day  from  Vienna  to  nretbnii 
for  the  conveoieDce  of  those  who  had  ao 
place  of  worship  nearer/'  (p.  148.) 

This  statement  which  has  iuit  bem 
quoted  occurs  at  the  end  of  tlM  MTtn- 
teenth  century. 

At  p.  179,  speaking  of  the  EmpreH 
Maria  Theresa,  the  authoreat  sajSi  '^li 
was  in  her  reifln  that  the  JeauitSi  who 
were  much  disliked  by  the  Froteaianl 
princes,  were  suppresied  in  Qermanj.** 
Ilow  the  error  in  thia  paraflru>h  aroaa 
we  cannot  tell.  The  word  PraUgkaii 
seems  to  have  been  violently  foroed  in* 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  tha  n&ljeGti 
for  it  was  by  Romanist  princea  that  the 
good  fathers^  as  the  anthorest  aftar* 
wards  calls  them,  were  '*  much  dia- 
liked,"  and  this  because  they  knew 
them  well,  while  Protestant  princes 
were  unconcerned  in  the  matter.  Aaj 
protection  that  they  obtained  waa 
from  non-Komanist  sovereigna,  sucb 
as  Frederic  II.  and  the  Empreaa  Ca- 
tharine of  Russia. 

Our  readers  are  now  enabled  to 
judge  of  the  nature  of  this  work.  It 
))rofesses  to  bo  one  of  a  series  entitled 
''  The  Historical  Library,**  but  in  what 
degree  it  should  serve  aa  a  speoimen 
we  aro  unable  to  say. 


Battem  Arit  and  Antiguitiet.  Square 
XGmo,  pp»  366. — It  is  justly  observed,  in 
the  Introduction  to  this  volume,  that  "  in 
order  to  a  correct  understanding  of  vari- 
ous parts  of  Scripture,  information  is 
needed  on  many  Eastern  Arts  and  Anti- 
quities." A  particular  reference  is  given 
to  the  transaction  recorded  in  Luke  v. 
19,  where  a  person  unacquainted  with  the 
Oriental  mode  of  building  would  be  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  it  could  be  effected.  As 
Oriental  usages  remain  unchanged,  for 
they  depend,  it  may  be  observed,  in  a 
great  measure  on  climate,  there  is  no  need 
of  recondite  research,  but  chiefly  of  accu- 
rate observation.  This  volume  includes 
the  peculiarities  of  religion,  domestic  life, 
warfare,  music,  money,  8tc,  among  the 
Eastern  nations.  We  quote  one  particular, 
which  will  show  the  use  of  such  a  work. 
*'  Wells  have  been  used  by  the  Orientals 
both  for  hiding-places  and  prisons.  To 
the  former  of  these  practices  there  is  an 
allusion  8  Sam.  ivii.  18, 19 ;  and  emptj 
cisterns  (made  for  the  preservation  of  rain 
water),  sometimss  with  mire  at  the  bottom, 


were  used  for  the  latter  purpose  by  the 
Jews,  as  we  see  from  Jer.  axz.  viU.  6 1 
Zech.  iz.  11.  Instances  have  beenknowa 
of  persons  in  the  East  being  confined  ia 
wells  for  a  considerable  length  of  tinia* 
Waring,  in  his  '  Tour  to  Sheens/ 
tions  a  descendant  of  Nadir  Shalip 
was  '  confined  in  a  well  for  two,  and 
three  years,  and  was  indebted  for  hia  ea- 
cape  each  time  to  disturbanoss  wfaleh  de- 
tracted Khorasan.'"  (Art.  WHIb,  pn. 
365-6.)  Taken  in  iU  psrtisalar  potet  eT 
view,  this  volume  may  be  rsgaided  aa  a 
sort  of  Biblical  Cychmssdia.  It  ia  cm- 
belliihed  with  several  appropriate  a&* 
gravings. 

Shells  and  tktirlrmatei,  (Sj^iiare  16taw. 
pp,  214. — Hitherto  the  seience  of  coaaho- 
logy  has,  for  the  most  part^  beea  eoatesd 
to  Mr.  Sowerby's  and  other  mpmthm 
publications ;  though  whea  we  eae  ttaa 
word,  we  do  so  in  the  sense  of  the  hia 
Mr.  Talboys,  the  Ozfiird  bookiWer  i  for 
when  we  once  oljected  to  tfie  priee  ef 
some  work  or  other,  he  ressavked.  tbal  tt 
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WM  an  MpenHvB  book,  but  not  a  tf«ttr 
book  ;  meaning  that  it  waa  not  priced  be- 
yond its  real  value ;  a  distinotion  wUcb 
mnst  be  allowed  to  be  fair.  Tliie  little 
Tolume  bowever  is  neither  dear  nor  expen- 
sive. It  brings  a  delightful  scienee  within 
the  reach  of  every  reader,  and  the  tone  in 
which  it  is  written  enables  him  **  to  look 
through  nature  up  to  Nature's  God."  The 
account  of  *'  superstitions  of  former 
days,''  as  connected  with  shells,  in  chap. 
X.  is  entertaining  and  instructive.  It  if 
illustrated  with  outs  throughout. 

Plantt,  Squarg  \6iM.  pp,  ieO.^-Thiu 
volume  is  of  the  same  kind  as  the  one  just 
noticed,  and  therefore  need  not  be  de- 
scribed particularly.  Being  of  rather  a 
more  general  nature,  it  will  perhaps  haye 
greater  attractions  for  some  readers.  Its 
copiousness  is  snob,  that  while  it  teaehat 
the  young,  it  will  often  convict  the  old  of 
ignorance — an  ignorance  however  whieb  it 
can  remedy.  The  engravings  are  very 
pretty. 

The  Old  Sea  Captain,  Square  Idme. 
pp,  acii.  324. — This  book  supposat  an 
'*  Old  Sea  Captain  **  in  conversation  with 
some  neighbouring  lads,  to  whom  he 
kindly  details  his  nautical  experience. 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  learned  from  it  by 
landsmen,  and  it  includes  acoonnts  of  the 
Royal  George,  the  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty, 
the  Settlement  at  Piteaim's  Island,  the 
wreck  of  the  French  vessel  La  Meduse, 
the  disaster  of  Sir  Murray  Maxwell's  ship 
the  Alceste,  the  northern  voyages  of  Ross 
and  Parry,  &c.  Those  who  like  to  go  to 
sea  on  land  will  be  instructed  and  de- 
lighted with  it.  It  is  full  of  engravinga, 
w))ich  the  younger  readers  will  be  glad  of. 

The  Doctrinal  Puritant,  Not.  XIV. 
and  XVI.  18mo. — The  former  of  these 
volumes  is  entitled  *'  Heaven  Opened,  or 
a  brief  and  plain  discovery  of  the  riches 
of  God's  Covenant  of  Grace,"  by  Rev. 
Richard  AUeine,  a.  d.  1665.*  It  is  a 
survey  of  the  lights  and  shadovrs  of  spi- 
ritual life,  such  as  may  seem  like  an 
unexplored  country,  or  a  strange  language, 
to  those  who  have  no  experience  of  the 
kind,  but  will  prove  a  treasure  of  instruc- 
tion and  encouragement  to  those  who 
have.     The  copiousness  of   the  old  dl- 


*  Richard  Alleine  mnst  not  be  con- 
founded with  Joseph  Alleine,  author  of 
''  the  Alarm,"  which  preceded  Law's 
'*  Serious  Call,''  and  has  not  been  super- 
sedud  by  it.  Mr.  Bickerstcth,  in  his 
"  Christian  Student,"  styles  it  '*  a 
awakening  and  edifying  work," 


vlnci  if  aftonlthiag;  wh«rc  wa  fhcvld 
expect  moat  aamencff  they  cdiiblt  ouict 
variety ;  &cy  were  in  doctrinal  and  prac* 
tical  religion  what  the  modem  Gcrmaaa 
arc  in  erudition.  The  tocond  of  thcce 
volnmea  if  **  Select  Bcrmona  "  by  Biahop 
Bcveridgc.  They  arc  fixtccn  in  unmbcr, 
and  though  not  profscfcdly  a  compendium 
of  divhdii^,  they  might  serve  ■•  en  ontUne 
to  mindf  that  rcqnurc  one  fir  etementary 
purposea.  The  period  irhieh  IbUowed 
after  Bishop  Beverldgehta  been  too  Jnitly 
chareeterised  u  liMeM,  fo  that  In  theee 
acrmona  we  have  the  hrillianey  of  the 
setthig  sun.  Takea  in  their  eemal  nib^ 
jects,  without  aiming  at  i  prefomed  con* 
nexion  as  a  8criefl>  tiiey  mej  be  recom- 
mended aa  perfpionona  end  uifAil  die- 
eonraca.  Mr.  Bickerateth  dcfcribea  the 
Bishop's  writings  aa  '*  deeply  lerlovf  and 
holy,**  en  opinion  to  wmh  we  believe 
there  will  be  no  demer. 
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tk0  ^omr  Ooepak,  8to.  n 
anthor  appeara  to  have  tsdien  some  peias 
with  tUf  work,  though,  after  ^e  labonra 
of  Llghtfoot,  Lardner,  Doddridge,  White, 
Qreflwell,  and  RoUnson,  we  doubt  whether 
much  remains  to  be  gleaned  in  thia  Add. 
The  opcninc  disaertation,  on  the  priority 
of  St.  Mat&cw'a  Gospel  tm  Me  Hekmf, 
if  good )  but  the  tremtioii  mentioned  at 
p.  4,  <*  that  St.  Peter  was  at  Rome  so  eariy 
aa  A.v.  49,  though  St  Paul  waa  not  there 
till  aixteen  yeara  later,"  ia  worthlcaa ,  from 
being  utterly  irreooncileable  with  Scrip- 
ture. Dr.  Peilc,  in  hia  recent  **  Annota- 
tiona  on  the  Romana  "  (which,  however, 
we  do  not  profsu  to  commend  entirely), 
Justly  obecrves  on  chap.  i.  verac  0,*- 
'*  Hence  it  haa  been  inferred  that  no  qiostlc 
had  hitherto  visited  Rmne."  On  this 
subject,  however,  the  reader  will  do  well 
to  conanlt  Bishop  Marah'f  **  Comparative 
View."  At  p.  180  it  U  aigoed  that  the 
phrase  AcvrspowpaiTov  doea  not  rsftr  to 
the  Jewish  calendar,  but  to  St.  Luke's 
history,  being  the  second  Sabbath  after 
the  one  particularly  mentioned  in  chap, 
iv.  16,  the  intermecUate  one  oconrring  at 
chap.  iv.  SI.  The  author  conaidera  theee 
aa  so  many  linka  in  a  chain  of  Sabbatic 
notation.  Some  good  anti-rationaUstic 
remarks  are  introduced.  Ilicprefliec  la 
dated  •«'Lent,  1848,"  which  will  acod  fn- 
tnre  reedera  to  their  old  almanaca  to  leam 
when  the  season  began  and  ended  in  that 
year.  A  regular  monthly  and  daily  date 
is  Ur  preferable,  for  the  use  of  datea  ia  to 
be  aa  accurate  as  possible;  nor  is  there 
any  reason  for  diacerding  mch  aoenreoy, 
whidi  it  eosta  no  tronble  to  aeenra. 
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iyAubignS*a  History  qf  the  Reforma- 
tion, abridged.  18mo.  pp.  507. — ^This 
abridgment  is  executed  by  the  Rat.  E. 
Dalton,  late  Secretary  to  the  Protestant 
Association,  and  now  Rector  of  Tramore. 
It  has  been  already  mentioned  favourably 
by  the  press  in  several  respectable  quar- 
ters, so  that  our  voice  ia  merely  an  echo, 
yet  an  echo  that  should  not  be  suppressed. 
The  abridgment  includes  the  three  first 
volumes,  which,  when  it  was  made,  were 
the  extant  portion  of  the  work.  There  is 
one  remark  that  occurs  to  us,  and  in  which 
we  are  not  aware  of  being  anticipated. 
So  far  from  the  original  having  lost  by 
abridging  (although  of  course  more  co- 
pious), it  appears  to  have  gained  in  one 
important  particular  ;  for  the  author's 
style  is  so  peculiarly  French  as  to  trans- 
late best  into  English  under  a  form  more 
or  less  abridged,  and  thus  smoothed  down 
from  its  apparent  ruggedness.  We  think, 
then,  that  the  reader  to  whom  the  sub- 
ject is  new,  will  do  well  to  begin  the  work, 
in  the  form  which  it  has  received  from  Mr. 
Dalton's  hand,  and  proceed  afterwards  for 
extended  information  to  the  larger  one. 
For  youth,  too,  this  form  is  peculiarly 
desirable,  as  this  volume  may  soon  be 
read ;  and  it  would  make  an  excellent 
Christmas  or  New  Year's  gift  to  young 
persons,  who  can  easily  read  it  through 
in  the  holidays.  To  parochial  and  other 
lending  libraries  it  would  also  be  useful. 
We  take  this  opportunity  of  clearing  up 
an  unintentional  error :  the  book  was  an- 
nounced, in  some  advertisements, as  having 
a  frontispiece,  but  the  plate  was  with- 
drawn to  afford  the  volume  cheaper,  and 
the  advertisements  were  not  at  once  cor- 
rected. This  it  is  important  to  mention, 
as  the  purchaser  might  else  imagine  that 
his  copy  was  imperfect  Of  the  original 
we  need  hardly  speak  at  this  time,  but  we 
well  remember  a  question  put  by  a  friend 
in  its  earlier  days,  **  Have  you  read  this 
famoui  History  of  the  Reformation?" 
Our  opinion  concurs  with  his. 

The  Christian  Almanack  for  the  year 
1849.  l2mo.pp.  84. — This  useful  mis- 
cellany follows  worthily  in  the  path  of  its 
predecessors.  It  contains,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  information,  a  variety  of  par- 
ticulars on  National,  Commercial,  Po- 
litical, Agricultural,  and  Domestic  Topics. 
Among  these  are.  Density  of  Population, 
Mineral  Wealth  of  England,  Railroads  in 
Operation,  Foreign  Coins  in  British  value, 
Statistics  of  Crime,  Pauperism,  and  Mis- 
sions, Tables  of  Emigration  from  1825  to 
1847,  and  the  Cost  of  Passage  to  the 
British  Colonies ;  which  last  is  likely  to  be 
very  useful  at  this  time,  and  will  inform 
even  those  who  do  not  need  Its  inetrut^ 
8 


tion.  A  View  of  WindMfCatde,  both  fat- 
fore  and  after  the  repairs,  is  prefixed.  Ue 
*'  Selections  from  PfDua  Authors  "  annrar 
to  the  title  of"  Christian  Almanack/'  and 
may  serve  to  teach  the  reader  that  the 
current  year  is  bat  a  portion  of  Lffk^  OfOi 
as  that  is  but  a  portion  of  Siemiijfm 

The  Scripture  Poeket-Book  far  1849. 
— ^This  publication  obtains  its  name  fiom 
an  arrangement  of  chapters  by  whidi  the 
Bible  may  be  read  through  in  the  eowis 
of  the  year.  It  has  also  a  ^wtke  of 
articles,  which  will  prove  serficeabJe  fa 
various  ways,  among  which  we  would  par- 
ticularly specify  the  List  of  Beligioaa  and 
Benevolent  Institutions,  with  their  Ad- 
dresses, Presidents,  and  Seeretaries.  We 
have  known  occasions  when  sneh  a  Uak 
would  have  saved  a  great  deal  of  tronUe. 
The  ''Gleanings'*  which  extend  ftom 
p.  145  to  176,  will  provide  the  porchaair 
with  materials  for  serious  reading  and  n- 
flection,  at  times  when  other  books  svs 
beyond  his  reach.  Altogether  this  pnb« 
lication  appears  extremely  svitsble  to  ite 
object.  A  pretty  view  of  Derwent  Wator 
is  prefixed. 

Madeleine :  a  Tale  -f  linrirrpTii  Jlmedsd 
on  Facte.  By  Julia  Kavansgh.— llriSf 
though  an  unpretending  work  of  bnt  OM 
volume,  possesses  more  than  useal  BMriti 
and,  from  the  nature  of  the  snbjeet,  is  ed* 
culated  to  effect  much  good.  The  talsalsd 
author,  in  her  Preface,  says,  "  The  ofejseC 
in  writing  it  was  twofold :  to  displaj  tlM 
great  power  of  Faith,  even  when  essscfaad 
by  so  obscure  an  individual  as  a  simpis 
peasant  girl,  and  to  reveal  one  of  thoM 
singular  instances  of  heroic  drrntediw 
which  often  pass  unheeded  in  the  hwiibls 
annals  of  the  poor.' '  The  storr  is  simplf 
and  beautifully  told.  Madeleine,  tlM 
heroine,  the  daughter  of  a  humUe 
master,  (who  is  dead  just  before  onr 
opens,)  has  been  betrothed  to 

peasant,  brought  up  by  her  father.'   

soon  discovers  that  he  has  transfetrad  hb 
affections  to  another ;  and,  alter  repraoch- 
ing  him  with  his  fickleness,  but  **  more  In 
sorrow  than  in  anger,**  she  restores  to  \ 
his  plighted  troth.  Her  first  love 
thus  unhappily  blighted,  she  resohres 
to  marry ;  and,  being  imbued  with 
religious  feeling,  she  determinss  to  devote 
her  time,  labour,  youth,  and  strength  to 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  aged  sad 
infirm  of  her  neighbonrbood.  This,  dbe 
conceived,  could  be  best  arrirmpHshod  bj 
the  establishment  of  an  hoBpitsl  in  har 
native  village.  To  this  task  she  defwlai 
herself ;  and  in  spite  of  the  apathetie  !■- 
difference  of  the  rich— the 
revilings  of  those  whose  wiUus 
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80  much  at  heart — amidst  the  chilling 
snows  of  winter  and  the  parching  heats  of 
summer — and  days  and  nights  of  toil  and 
fatigue  in  journeying  to  near  and  distant 
towns  and  villages  to  collect  money  for  her 
holy  purpose — she  meekly  but  firmly  per- 
severes,— succeeds,— and  dies  just  after 


her  design  is  accomplished.  We  have 
devoted  a  greater  space  to  this  pleasing 
and  instructive  tale  than  we  usually  allow 
to  works  of  this  class,  and  conclude  by 
wishing  it  all  the  success  which  it  so  well 
deserves. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD. 

Nov.  5,  The  Hon.  Francis  Charles 
Lawley,  B.A.  of  Balliol,  and  the  Hon. 
Charles  Spencer  Hanbury,  B.A.  of  Brase- 
nose,  were  elected  FeUows  of  All  Souls. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

Oct.  6.  The  Senate  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  a  Public  Orator.  The  candi- 
dates were  the  Rev.  Wm.  Henry  Bateson, 
B.D.  of  St.  John's  college,  and  the  Rev. 
Rowland  Williams,  M.A.  of  King's  college. 
The  former  was  elected  by  a  majority  of 
62 ;  the  numbers  being,  for  Bateson  458, 
for  WilUams  396. 

A  Syndicate,  appointed  to  consider  the 
best  means  of  affording  encouragement  to 
those  studies,  for  the  pursuit  of  which 
Professorships  have  been  founded  in  this 
University,  having  made  a  Report,  it  was 
presented  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation 
on  the  3 1  st  Oct.  The  several  propositions 
A.  to  E.  were  proposed  by  distinct  graces, 
and  all  were  carried  by  majorities  of  about 
two -thirds  of  the  Senate.  These  measures, 
which  are  expected  toexercisean  important 
influence  in  the  future  conduct  of  Univer- 
sity Education,  are  as  follow  : — 

The  Syndicate, admitting  the  superiority 
of  the  study  of  mathematics  and  classics 
over  all  others  as  the  basis  of  general 
education,  and  acknowledging  therefore 
the  wisdom  of  adhering  to  our  present 
system  in  its  main  features,  are  neverthe- 
less of  opinion  that  much  good  would  re- 
sult from  affording  greater  encouragement 
to  the  pursuit  of  various  other  branches 
of  science  and  learning,  which  are  daily 
acquiring  more  importance  and  a  higher 
estimation  in  the  world,  and  for  the  teach- 
ing of  which  the  University  already  pos- 
sesses the  necessary  means.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  view  the  Syndicate  recom- 
mend as  follows  : — 

A.  That,  at  the  beginning  of  each  aca- 
demical year,  the  Vice- Chancellor  shall 
issue  a  programme  of  the  subjects,  places, 
and  times  of  the  several  professors'  lec- 
tures for  the  year  then  to  ensue. 

That  all  students  who,  being  candidates 
or  the  degree  of  B.A.  or  for  the  honorary 
degree  of  M.A.  are  not  candidates  for 
honours,  shall,  in  addition  to  what  is  now 
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required  of  them,  have  attended,  before 
they  be  admitted  to  examination  for  their 
respective  degrees,  the  lectures  delivered 
during  one  term  at  least  by  one  or  more 
of  the  following  professors  : — Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Law,  Regius  Professor  of  Phy- 
sic, Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chymistry,Professor  of  Anatomy, 
Professor  of  Modern  History,  Professor 
of  Botany,  Woodwardian  Professor  of 
Geology,  Jacksoman  Professor  of  Natural 
and  Experimental  Philosophy,  Downing 
Professor  of  the  Laws  of  England,  Dow- 
ning Professor  of  Medicine,  Professor  of 
Mineralogy,  Professor  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy;  and  shall  have  obtained  a  certificate 
of  having  passed  an  exandnation  satisfac- 
tory to  one  of  the  professors  whose  lec- 
tures they  have  chosen  to  attend. 

That  aU  students  who,  being  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  B.C.L.  do  not  pass  the 
examinations  for  the  first  class  in  that 
faculty,  shall,  in  addition  to  what  is  now 
required  of  them,  have  attended,  before 
they  be  allowed  to  keep  their  act,  the 
lectures  delivered  during  one  term  at  least, 
by  one  or  more  of  the  professors  (as  be- 
fore, besides  the  Professor  of  Law). 

That  this  regulation  shall  apply  to  all 
students  answering  the  above  descriptions 
who  shall  commence  their  academical 
residence  in  or  after  the  Michaelmas  Term 
of  the  year  1849. 

B.  That  a  new  Honour  Tripos  be  esta- 
blished, to  be  called  **  the  Moral  Sciences 
Tripos,''  the  places  in  which  shall  be 
determined  by  an  examination  in  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  :  —  Moral  Philosophy, 
Political  Economy,  Modem  History,  Ge- 
neral Jurisprudence,  The  Laws  of  Eng- 
land. That  the  examiners  for  the  Moral 
Sciences  Tripos  be  the  Regius  Professor 
of  Laws,  the  Professor  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy, the  Professor  of  Modern  History, 
the  Downing  Professor  of  the  Laws  of 
England,  the  Professor  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy, together  with  one  additional  exa^ 
miner,  to  be  nominated  by  the  Vice -Chan- 
cellor and  appointed  by  grace  of  the 
Senate;  and,  in  case  any  of  the  above 
mentioned  professors  be  prevented  from 
examining  in  any  year,  deputies  to  exa- 
mine instead  of  them  shall  be  nominated 
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by  the  Vice -Chancellor  and  appointed  by 
grace  of  the  Senate. 

That  the  first  examination  for  the  Moral 
Sciences  Tripos,  under  the  regulations 
now  proposed,  shall  take  place  in  the  year 
1851. 

C.  That  a  new  Honour  Tripos  be  esta- 
blished, to  be  called  "  the  Natural  Sciences 
Tripos,"  the  places  in  which  shall  be 
determined  by  an  examination  in  the  fol- 
lowing subjects :— Anatomy,  Compara- 
tive Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chymistry, 
Botany,  Geology.  That  the  examiners  for 
the  Natural  Sciences  Tripos  be  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Physic,  the  Professor  of  Chy- 
mistry, the  Professor  of  Anatomy,  the 
Professor  of  Botany,  the  Woodwardian 
Professor  of  Geology,  together  with  one 
additional  examiner,  to  be  nominated  by 
the  Vice-ChanccUor,  and  appointed  by 
grace  of  the  Senate ;  and,  in  case  any  of 
the  above  mentioned  professors  be  pre- 
vented from  examining  in  any  year,  depu- 
ties to  examine  instead  of  them  shall  be 
nominated  by  the  Vice  •Chancellor,  and 
appointed  by  grace  of  the  Senate.  The 
first  examination  to  take  place  in  the  year 
1851. 

D.  That,  with  a  view  to  encourage 
attendance  at  the  lectures  of  the  mathe- 
matical professors,  and  to  secure  a  corre- 
spondence between  those  lectures  and  the 
mathematical  examinations  of  the  Univer- 
sity ;  and  also  as  a  means  of  communi- 
cating to  the  students  tlicmselves,  from  a 
body  of  experienced  examiners  and  lec- 
turers, correct  views  of  the  nature  and 
objects  of  our  mathematical  examinations, 
the  Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
the  Plumian  Professor  of  Astronomy,  the 
Lowndean  Professor  of  Geometry  and 
Astronomy,  and  the  Jacksonian  Professor 
of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy, 
together  with  the  Moderators  and  Exa- 
miners for  mathematical  honours  for  tlie 
time  being,  as  well  as  those  of  the  two 
years  immediately  preceding,  be  consti- 
tuted a  Board  of  Mathematical  Studies, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  consult  together, 
from  time  to  time,  on  all  matters  relating 
to  the  actual  state  of  mathematical  studies 
and  examinations  in  the  University,  and 
to  prc])are  annually,  and  lay  before  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  a  report,  to  be  by  him 
published  to  the  University  in  the  Lent 
or  Easter  Term  of  each  year. 

The  Syndicate,  having  respect  to  the 
great  importance  of  the  study  of  Theology, 
and  with  the  view  of  giving  increased 
efficiency  to  the  regulations  already  esta- 
blished for  the  promotion  of  it,  further 
recommend  : — 

E.  That  all  persons  who  present  them- 
selves for  examination  at  the  theological 
examination,  established  by  grace  of  the 


Senate,  May  11, 1842,  be  required  to  pro- 
duce a  certificate  of  haviiig  aUendod  tlw 
lectures  delirered  during  one  term,  at 
least,  by  two  of  the  three  llieologieal 
Professors,  fix.  the  Regius  Profeeeor  of 
Divinity,  the  Margaret  Profeaaor  of  UMr 
nity,  and  the  Norrisian  Profeaaor  of  Diii- 
nity.  This  regulation  to  come  into  opera- 
tion in  Michaelmas  Term  1850. 

Nov,  11.  The  Vice-Chancellor  has  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  statement 
respecting  a  new  prize  offered  to  the  uni- 
versity: a  large  number  of  membera  of 
the  civil  service  of  India  who  were  atadents 
at  the  East  India  College  at  Haileybnrj  at 
various  intervals  daring  the  thirtj  yean 
that  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Le  Bas,  M.  A.  formerly 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  waa  connected 
with  that  institution,  d^urona  of  testifying 
their  regard  for  Mr.  Le  Baa,  and  of  per- 
petuating the  memory  of  his  aerrieea,  nara 
raised  a  fund  amounting  to  about  1,9201. 
Three  per  cent.  Consols,  which  ther  o^Ser 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge  for  fooad- 
ing  an  annual  prize,  to  be  called  the  Le 
B^  Prize,  for  the  best  English  esaay  on  a 
subject  of  general  literature,  auch  anbjeet 
to  be  occasionally  chosen  with  re&renoe 
to  the  history,  institutions,  and  probable 
destinies  and  prospects  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  empire  ;  the  rrize  to  condatof  the 
annual  interest  of  the  aboTe-mentioiied 
fund,  the  essay  being  published  at  the 
expense  of  the  successful  candidate.  The 
candidates  to  be  Bachelors  of  Arte  mder 
the  standing  of  M.  A. ;  or  studenta  in  dTil 
law  or  medicine  of  not  less  than  four  or 
more  than  seven  years'  standing  not  beiag 
graduates  in  either  faculty,  but  haTiag 
kept  the  exercises  necessary  for  the  dcgne 
of  Bachelor  of  Law  or  Medicine.  The 
subject  for  the  essay  to  be  selected  and  the 
prize  adjudicated  by  the  ^ioe-Chancelkir 
and  two  other  members  of  the  Senate. 


kino's  COLLEOEt  LONDON. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  ar- 
ticle on  military  education  in  the  laat 
number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  a  ooai* 
munication  took  place  between  Kingli 
College  and  the  authorities  of  the  Horae 
Guards,  with  the  view  of  iupplying  the 
acknowledged  want  of  a  college  syatem  for 
the  army,  the  only  profession  excluded  from 
collegiate  advantages,  incentives,  and  dia> 
tiuctions.  Some  slight  movement  to  n 
similar  end  had  been  made  at  Canhaiton 
and  Putney ;  but  these  establiahmeata 
were  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  ■^i—ft 
of  the  trial  of  the  experiment  on  a  broad 
and  decided  basis.  The  result  of  the  ne- 
gotiation will  be  the  establishment  fai  n 
short  time  of  a  military  departmeot  at 
King's  College.  The  course  of  atody  will 
be  necessarily  distinct,  bat  gMiml«  «n- 
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bracing  every  subject  likely  to  be  useful 
to  the  future  officer.  The  classes  will  be 
recognised  by  the  authorities  of  the  army ; 
and  in  all  probability  certain  advantages 
will  be  given  to  those  distinguished  at  ex- 
aminations or  otherwise  ;  but  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  make  attendance  on  the  classes 
compulsory  to  those  about  to  enter  the 
array — at  any  rate  for  the  present.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  the  proposed  measure  will 
find  in  the  army  itself  the  support  it  de- 
serves.— Allat, 


Prinze  of  Wales  has  contributed  100/.  and 
the  Queen  Dowager  50/. 


queen's  college,  BIRMINGHAM. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Warnford,  Honorary 
Canon  of  Gloucester,  who  has  at  various 
times  munificently  contributed  to  this  and 
other  educational  institutions  throughout 
the  country,  has  just  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Council  of  the  Queen's  College  the 
sum  of  2,000/.  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Professorship  of  Pastoral  Theology,  in 
connection  with  the  department  of  arts. 


TRAINING  college,   CARMARTHEN. 

Oct.  24.  This  new  institution  was 
opened.  It  is  intended  for  the  instruction 
of  the  schoolmasters  of  the  principality,  on 
the  plan  carried  out  by  the  National  So- 
ciety. The  building  is  situated  on  an 
eminence,  commanding  a  view  of  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  many  beautiful 
districts  in  South  Wales.  The  foundation- 
stone  was  laid  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's 
just  twelve  months  ago.  The  college  has 
been  erected  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Welsh  Committee  of  Education,  at  a 
cost  of  9,000/.,  thus  obtained— 3,000/. 
from  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
2,500/.  from  contributions,  and  1,500/. 
from  the  funds  of  the  National  Society  ; 
consequently  a  further  sum  of  2,000/.  will 
be  required.  The  college  is  designed  for 
the  teaching  and  residence  of  60  school- 
masters in  training.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Reed, 
well  known  as  an  able  instructor  at  York 
Training  College,  has  been  appointed  Prin- 
cijial.  The  individuals  of  the  noble  house 
of  Dynevor  have  contributed  250/.  towards 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  poor 
students  in  this  college  : — Lord  Dynevor 
100/.  tube  applied  in  exhibitions  of  20/. 
per  annum  for  five  years;  the  Hon.  Rice 
Trevor  a  similar  sum  to  be  similarly  ap- 
l)lied,  and  Lady  Dynevor  50/.  to  be  ap- 
plied in  exhibitions  of  10/.  Lady  Cawdor 
has  announced  her  intention  of  giving  an 
exhibition  of  '20/.  per  annum  for  five 
years,  and  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  an 
exhibition  of  15/.  These  sums  are  in  ad- 
dition to  their  subscriptions  to  the  Welsh 
Education  Fund,    to  which  H.R.H.  the 


JOURNEY  TO  DISCOVER  THB  SOURCES  OF 
THE  NILE. 

The  objects  of  this  expedition  were 
stated  in  our  last  Magazine,  p.  517. 
Letters  have  been  received  by  Dr.  Beke 
from  Dr.  fiialloblotzky,  down  to  the  8th 
November,  when  the  traveller  was  at  Alex- 
andria on  his  way  to  the  East  Coast  of 
Africa. 

At  Vienna  Dr.  Bialloblotzky  met  with  a 
most  favourable  reception.  The  Bergrath 
von  Haidinger,  President  of  the  Society  of 
the  Friends  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  in- 
vited him  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  the  subject 
of  his  intended  journey,  at  the  Society^s 
Meeting  on  the  SSnd  Sept.  which  lecture 
was  favourably  reported  by  M.  von  Haid- 
inger  himself  in  the  Wiener  Zeitung  of 
the  28th  Sept.  Through  the  Ministers 
Schwarzer  and  von  Hornbostel  he  ob- 
tained for  himself  and  his  son  a  free  pas- 
sage by  the  railway  to  Trieste,  and  from 
thence  to  Alexandria  by  the  steamer  of 
the  Austrian  Lloyd's ;  and  he  was  fur- 
nished with  an  official  recommendation  to 
the  Austrian  Consul-General  in  Egypt. 
Baron  von  Hammer- Purgstall  likewise 
evinced  much  interest  in  Dr.  Biallo- 
blotzky's  expedition  ;  and  at  the  instance 
of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  he 
was  supplied  with  several  valuable  in- 
struments made  by  the  celebrated  Kapeller 
of  Gumpendorf. 

Dr.  Bialloblotzky  quitted  the  Austrian 
capital  on  the  day  after  the  sanguinary 
conflicts  in  which  General  Latour  and 
many  others  perished  ;  but  it  was  not  till 
the  13th  Oct.  that  he  arrived  at  Trieste, 
he  having  been  delayed  on  the  road  through 
some  mistake  with  respect  to  his  baggage, 
which  was  occasioned  by  the  confusion 
consequent  on  the  extraordinary  number 
of  persons  leaving  Vienna  at  the  same 
time.  Owing  to  this  delay  he  missed  the 
steamer  which  left  Trieste  on  the  10th  Oct. 
for  Alexandria  direct ;  but  on  the  17th  he 
proceeded  thither  by  the  way  of  Athena 
and  Syra.  At  Athens  he  received  from 
the  British  Minister,  Sir  Edmund  Lyons, 
during  the  few  hours  intervening  between 
their  first  meeting  and  his  embarkation  for 
Syra,  "  as  many  marks  of  kindness  and 
attention  as  could  well  be  crowded  into  so 
small  a  temporie  spatium." 

On  the  3rd  Nov.  Dr.  Bialloblotzky 
reached  Alexandria  ;  and  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  leave  Suez  for  Aden  on  the  23rd 
by  the  East  India  Company's  steamer,  by 
which  a  free  passage  has  been  granted  to 
him  by  the  Coui  t  of  Directors. 
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ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OT  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Nov*  20.  The  first  ordinary  general 
meeting  of  the  session  was  held.  The 
president,  Earl  de  Grej,  was  in  the  chair, 
and  more  than  SOO  persons  were  present, 
including  tiie  greater  number  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  profession. 

The  President,  with  some  well-chosen 
words  of  commendation,  presented  the 
medals  and  premiums  awarded  during  the 
last  session,  namely: — ^To  Mr.  James 
MacLaren,  of  Edinburgh,  for  a  design  for 
a  building  to  contain  public  baths,  the 
Soane  Medallion ;  to  Mr.  Henry  Bayly 
Garling,  associate,  for  the  best  Essay  on 
the  Application  of  Sculpture  and  Sculp- 
tured Ornament  to  Architecture,  the  Sil- 
ver Medal  of  the  Institute ;  to  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Hill,  student,  for  a  design  for  a 
garden  pavilion,  &c.  Sir  Wm.  Chambers's 
'*  Treatise  on  the  Decorative  Part  of  Civil 
Architecture ; ''  and  to  Mr.  Bright  Smith, 
student,  for  the  best  Series  of  Sketches 
from  Subjects  given  monthly  by  the 
council  during  the  session,  *'  G wilt's  En- 
cyclopeedia  of  Architecture.'* 

His  Lordship  then  said  the  next  presen- 
tation he  had  to  make  was  the  Royal  Gold 
Medal  to  Mr.  Charles  Robert  Cockerell, 
R.A.,  in  testimony  of  his  distinguished 
merit  as  an  architect ;  and  he  liad  much 
pride  and  gratification  in  being  the  instru- 
ment of  conveying  to  him  that  mark  of 
the  Sovereign's  favour.     He  was  proud  of 
having  been  the  first  to  apply  for  the  me- 
dal,  and  Mr.  Cockerell   might  well  be 
proud  of  being   the  first   to  receive  it. 
The  medal   was  granted   by  the  Queen 
without  a  moment's  hesitation  ;   and,  in- 
stead of  directing  one  to  be  given  which 
had  been  applied  or  might  be  applied  to 
other  bodies,  her  Majesty  had  ordered  the 
preparation  of  a  die  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose.    In  the  first  instance,  the  Council 
had  proposed  applying  the  medal  to  the 
encouragement  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  profession,  and  it  was  so  advertized; 
but  the  response  was  not  such  as  was  de- 
sired, and  therefore  no  award  was  made. 
Ultimately  the    Council  determined    on 
making  it  a  prize  for  the  senior  members 
of  the  profession.     There  were  difficulties 
in  the  way,  but  they  were  overcome;  and 
he  could  bear  testimony  to  the  imparti- 
ality and  anxiety  with  which  the  Council 
had  made  the  award.     He  did  not  doubt 
that  Mr.  Cockerell  felt  this  as  an  impor- 
tant compliment,  paid  as  it  was  by  his 
professional  brethren  without  solicitation 
or  influence,  and  he  congratulated  himself 
on  being  present  on  the  occasion. 


Mr.  Cockerell  laid  it  would  bo  iiidee»* 
rons  if  he  reoeired  Uiis  high  flsToiir  d^ 
lently.  He  deeply  felt  the  honour  which 
her  Majesty,  aided  by  the  advice  of  the 
Council,  had  conferred;  he  loolced  vpoB  it 
as  the  highest  honour  that  oonld  be  ift- 
tained — the  triumph  of  the  proftiMfoB. 
Other  academies  divided  their  honoun  be- 
tween the  three  arts,  but  the  Inedtele 
confined  hers  to  one,  and  to  geve  to  ar^i- 
tecture  her  ancient  pre-eminence  :  mtAm 
the  Freemasons,  till  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  she  was  the  greet  omtre,  and 
was  now  again  taking  her  proper  plaee. 
It  was  impossible  for  liim  to  eipreaa  fab 
feelings ;  he  received  the  medal  with  h«- 
mility,  at  once  as  the  highest  reward  and 
the  greatest  encouragement.  He  oongiar' 
tukted  the  originators  of  the  Inttitiiteaad 
the  President,  to  whom  so  mnch  waa  qw« 
ing,  on  the  position  to  which  thia  act  of 
the  Queen  had  raised  the  Inititnte. 

The  hearty  cheers  with  which  llr. 
Cockerell  was  received  by  the  large  bodj 
of  his  professional  brethren  preaent  nHt 
have  been  as  gratifying  to  liii  ftwiipgi,  aa 
it  was  creditable  to  theirs. 

A  description  of  the  cathedral  chonh 
of  St.  Isaac,  recently  erected  at  St.  F^ 
tersburgh,  by  the  Chevalier  de  Montlv- 
rand,  hon.  member,  was  then  read  by  Mr. 
T.  L.  Donaldson. 


NORTH AMPTONSHIRB  AECHITBCTUBAL 
SOCIETT. 

Oct,  17.  The  annual  antnmnal  imiatlag 
of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Geoiga 
Hotel  Assembly  Rooms,  at  NorthamptOBy 
the  Marquess  of  Northampton  in  the  CBalr« 
supported  by  Viscount  Alford,  Sir  Hemj 
Dryden,  Sir  William  Anson,  tlie  Deen  of 
Peterborough,  &c.  &c.  The  oAoera  of 
the  Society  were  re-elected;  the  Bev* 
H.  J.  Bigge  was  appointed  librarian,  «id 
the  Rev.  lieneage  Finch  was  elected  a^  ~ 
president  of  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  T.  James  read  a  Report 
gratulating  the  members  on  the  proeporava 
and  efficient  state  of  the  Society.  He  ftnk 
noticed  the  very  successful  meetiBg  at 
Oakham,  which  was  reported  in  oor  Bvaa« 
ber  for  last  July  ;  next  the  reatoratloa 
of  the  long-neglected  chancel  of  RothweQ 
church,  to  which  the  Society  baa  ooa- 
tributed  5/. ;  and  alluded  to  the  plana  aow 
in  progress  for  reseating  respectitely  the 
churches  of  Brampton  Ash,  UppinghaaBt 
and  Edith  Weston.  The  old  Nonnea  e^ 
pel  of  Hartwell,  being  in  a  dOapidafead 
state,  and  more  than  a  mile  distant  fnm 
the  main  body  of  the  viUage,  the  Soeiatf 
has  approved  of  a  change  of  iilBa  bit  a 
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Norman  arcade  and  other  features  are  to 
be  moved.  At  Ashton  the  Society  has 
been  consulted  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
tower  ;  for  new  churches  at  Smeeton  and 
Braunston  ;  and  for  minor  features  at 
other  places.  But  the  most  important 
work  undertaken  with  their  sanction  is  the 
new  church  of  St.  Edmund  at  Northamp- 
ton. Mr.  James  concluded  by  remarking 
that  the  Society  were  now  considering  the 
three  following  important  questions :  1. 
The  plan  of  a  school-room  which  may  be 
licensed  for  divine  worship  ;  2.  What  is  the 
best  form  of  a  workhouse  chapel  where  a 
distinct  building  cannot  be  erected  ;  3. 
The  subject  of  improved  dwellings  for  the 
poor. 

Proposals  are  under  consideration  for 
joint  meetings  with  the  Bedford  Archaeo- 
logical and  Architectural  Society,  and  the 
Lincolnshire  Architectural  Society;  the 
former  will  be  met  at  Higham  Ferrers  and 
the  latter  at  Stamford. 

The  Rev.  H.  Rose  read  an  able  paper 
upon  the  Architectural  State  of  North- 
ampton before  the  Dissolution  of  Reli- 
gious Houses.  He  gave  an  interesting 
description  of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture 
of  the  town  in  the  middle  ages,  glancing 
slightly  also  at  its  military  appearance,  in- 
closed as  it  was  with  embattled  walls  wide 
enough  for  four  persons  to  walk  abreast, 
and  with  the  noble  castle  of  Simon  de  St. 
Lis  frowning  upon  the  vale  beneath. 
Passing  on  from  the  former  to  the  present 
state  of  the  town,  Mr.  Rose  made  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  parish  churches  as  they 
now  stand.  The  new  church  of  All 
Saints  had  been  built  upon  the  site  of  the 
chancel  of  the  old  church.  Speed's  map 
made  the  ground-plan  of  the  church  cru- 
ciform. There  was  still  a  crypt  under  the 
church.  The  last  parliament  that  was 
held  at  Northampton  is  said  to  have  been 
held  in  the  chancel  of  this  church.  He 
ascribed  the  Norman  portion  of  St.  Giles's 
church  to  as  late  a  date  as  1150.  The 
greater  part  of  St.  Peter's  church  affords  a 
pure  example  of  highly  enriched  Norman, 
though  with  no  precise  guide  as  to  date. 
The  aisles  have  been  re-built,  as  well  as 
the  east  wall  and  the  chancel,  and  some 
debased  windows  inserted.  A  curious  and 
interesting  crypt  still  remains  at  the  east 
end.  St.  Sepulchre's  is  one  of  the  few 
remaining  round  cross  churches,  of  the 
semi-Norman  or  transition  style.  Its  date 
is  unknown.  He  rejected  the  idea  that 
the  Hospitallers  or  Templars  were  ever 
connected  with  it,  showing  that  it  must 
have  been  built  before  either  of  those 
orders  was  established  in  England.  He 
inclined  to  think  that,  more  probably, 
like  the  Holy  Church  at  Jerusalem,  it 
was  a  rood  church.    He  next  remarked 


upon  the  crypts  beneath  Mr.  Whit- 
worth's  and  Mr.  Wetton's  houses,  and 
two  others  in  College-street.  The  rer. 
gentleman  concluded  his  paper  by  con- 
juring up  a  picture  of  the  town  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  as  seen 
by  a  traveller  approaching  it  by  the  Upton 
road.  The  castle,  with  its  large  and  lofty 
keep,  bidding  defiance  to  the  hostile 
comer;  the  abbeys  of  St.  James  in  the 
west,  and  St.  Mary  Delapr^  in  the  south, 
with,  further  on,  the  cross  of  Queen 
Alianor  ;  north,  south,  and  west  the  em- 
battled walls  of  the  town  plainly  visible, 
and  within  the  priory  of  St  Andrew's, 
with  its  twelve  churches,  four  prior's 
houses,  hospitals,  and  colleges,  with  their 
shining  towers  and  pinnacles,  and  luxu- 
riant gardens;  the  dang  of  arms  from 
the  castle  mingling  with  the  chiming  of 
bells  from  the  convent.  And  every  town 
in  England  too,  it  must  be  remembered, 
being  in  much  the  same  state,  the  ob- 
servation naturally  arose  that  war  and 
religion  appear  to  have  constituted  to- 
gether almost  the  occupation  of  the  medi- 
eval ages.  The  population  of  Northamp- 
ton, at  that  time,  afforded  but  150  persons 
to  each  church.  In  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  the  population  was  nearly 
doubled,  still  there  was  about  the  same 
proportion  between  the  population  and 
the  means  of  religious  worship  ;  and  this, 
surely,  was  far  better  than  being  so  much 
below  it,  as  in  the  present  day,  at  North- 
ampton and  other  large  towns  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  Rev.  W.  Thornton  read  a  well 
written  and  exceedingly  interesting  paper 
on  Early  Painted  Glass,  in  continuation 
of  a  former  contribution  on  that  subject. 

The  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole  read  a  paper  on 
Brixworth  Church,  especially  on  the  Saxon 
remains.  The  paper  was  profusely  illus- 
trated, and  rendered  exceedingly  valuable 
by  the  research  which  it  dispkyed.  The 
church  was  visited  on  the  following  day 
by  many  of  the  members  under  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Poole. 


EXETER  DIOCESAN  ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY  (PLYMOUTH  BRANCH). 

Oct.  17.  A  numerous  meeting  of  this 
Society  took  place  at  their  new  rooms,  in 
the  Royal  Union  Baths,  Plymouth. 

Wm.  Cotton,  esq.  of  Ivy  Bridge,  having 
taken  the  chair,  submitted  for  inspection 
a  very  curious  and  ancient  relic  of  Greek 
workmanship,  once  probably  intended  for 
a  species  of  portable  altar.  In  form  it 
resembled  the  ancient  Diptych,  consisting 
of  two  parts  which  folded  together.  In 
the  interior  were  paintings  of  the  God- 
bead  and  hii  attributesi  the  Virgin  Mary^ 
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&c.  Prom  its  general  characteristics  it 
might  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  period  of 
Alcuin,  whose  celebrated  bible,  in  the 
British  Museum,  written  expressly  for 
Charlemagne,  it  closely  resembles  in  its 
architectural  details.  An  interesting  de- 
scription, given  many  years  ago  when  it 
was  exhibited  before  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries  in  London,  accompanied  it. 

Mr.  James  Fumeaux,  of  Swilly,  read  a 
paper  descriptive  of  the  new  churdi  lately 
built  at  Barnstaple. 

Mr.  Spence,  of  Stoke,  presented  a  rub- 
bing of  a  monumental  brass  from  Harford 
church,  near  Ivy  Bridge,  which  had  been 
executed  in  memory  of  Thomas  Williams, 
esq.  who  died  in  1557.  It  represents  a 
man  in  plate  armour,  with  his  head  rest- 
ing on  his  helmet ;  heavy  pass  guards, 
and  broad  sollerets.  Mr.  S.  stated  that 
the  plate  lies  upon  an  ancient  altar-tomb 
of  early  perpendicular  character,  and  un- 
der an  obtuse  arch  ornamented  with  cro- 
kets,  foliage,  &c.  ;  that  on  examination 
he  found  the  face  of  the  tomb  was  par- 
tially studded  with  the  remains  of  small 
brass  pegs,  once  the  fastenings  of  a  much 
more  ancient  monument,  which  in  all  pro- 
bability had  been  placed  over  the  remains 
of  an  early  benefactor,  whose  tomb  had 
also  formed  the  Easter  Sepulchre  of  the 
church.  In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third 
Harford  was  possessed  by  the  Harstons, 
one  of  whom  probably  sleeps  under  the 
altar-tomb  which  now  bears  the  compara- 
tively modern  memorial  of  Williams, 
whose  family  did  not  become  possessed  of 
the  manor  until  152^2.  Above  the  figure 
of  Williams  is  an  inscription  in  the  quaint 
rhymes  of  the  16th  century  : 

**  Here  lycth  the  corps  of  Tliomas  Williams, 

Kfiquire, 
Twice  reader  he  in  Court  appointed  was, 
Whose  sacred  mind  to  virtue  did  aspire ; 
Of  Parlement  he  Speaker  lience  did  passe ; 
The  common  peace  he  studied  to  preserve. 
And  trewe  religioun  ever  to  mayntayne. 
In  place  of  Justice,  whereas  he  did  serve. 
And  now  in  heaven  with  mighty  Jove  doth 

reigne." 

On  the  south  wall  of  the  church  is  a 
monument  put  up  by  Dr.  Prideaux  in 
lO'.iO,  then  the  Rector  of  Exctir  College, 
to  the  memory  of  his  parents.  It  is  a 
miserable  performance  cut  in  wood,  after 
the  manner  of  a  sepulchral  brass,  and  has 
been  highly  coloured  and  gilded. 

A  very  interesting  communication  from 
W.  P.  Griffiths,  esq.  Secretary  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Freemasons  of  the  Church, 
relative  to  the  Roman  Pharos  and  the 
Architecture  of  the  Church  in  Dover 
Castle,  was  read  by  Mr.  Spence. 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Coppard  presented  a 
beautiful  cast  of  an  early  Cross  found  in 


his  chnrch  at  Flympton  St.  Mary,  drdter 
1200. 

Mr.  Spence  presented  the  Society  with 
a  suitable  Arm  Chair  for  the  heftd  of 
their  table.  He  also  gave  a  verj  lai^ 
Cast  in  Plaster  of  a  portion  of  Snttom  Va» 
lence  Church,  Kent,  which  repreaenta  in 
alto  relievo  the  Aaeension  of  oar  Lord  | 
though  the  original  had  eridentlr  bees 
submitted  to  the  tender  merciea  of  icono- 
clasts, the  cast  exhibited  the  remaina  of 
delicate  architectural  detail  and  g;reat 
beauty  of  compoiition. 

Mr.  Fumeaux  then  exhibited  Plana  Ibr 
the  restoration  of  Yealmpton  Chnrchi 
which  is  being  effected  through  the  bena* 
ficencc  of  Mr.  Bastard,  of  Kitlej. 

SACKVILLE  COLLEOa,  BA8T  OUKBTBAn. 

This  college  was  founded  by  Robert 
Sackville,  second  Earl  of  Doraet,  by  Ua 
will  bearing  date  February  8th,  1609,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  liberal  Arandatlima 
which  have  their  origin  in  the  reformed 
Church  of  England.  In  1631  it  rauoifad 
a  charter  from  King  Charles  I.  with  a 
corporate  seal,  and  the  statntei  were  con- 
firmed and  authorised  by  Act  of  PiarUa- 
ment.  The  establishment  consiata  of  a 
warden,  two  assistant  wardens  (who  ara 
householders  resident  in  or  near  the  town)^ 
six  brethren,  and  six  sisters,  nnitrfca 
these,  six  poor  widows  are  aceommodatad 
with  rooms,  but  derive  no  further  adTaa- 
tage  from  the  institution. 

The  college  is  most  beantifolly  aitaated 
on  gently  rising  ground  to  the  eaat  of  the 
town.  It  commands  an  extenaiTe  view 
over  the  rich  and  varied  country  from  Ral- 
gate  to  beyond  Tunbridge  WeUs,  and  ia  a 
very  picturesque  building,  groupini;  ad- 
mirably with  the  surrounding  objecta,  — ^ 
more  especially  with  the  tower  of  the  pariah 
church,  from  every  point  of  Tiew.  It  ia 
built  of  the  grey  sandstone  of  the  country, 
in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  incloiiqy  a 
spacious  court  carpeted  with  the  aofkaat 
turf,  which  u  intersected  by  croaa  walks 
of  brick.  The  southern  half  of  the  build- 
ing contains  the  rooms  amiropriatad  to 
the  brethren  and  sisters.  The  chapel,  in 
the  centre  of  the  east  side,  dividea  them 
from  tlie  warden's  lodgings,  which  occupy 
the  north-east  comer,  and  aeparated  oy 
the  great  hall  from  the  Dorset  lod^nga  ia 
the  north-west,  so  called  from  havinif  been 
set  apart  for  the  reception  and  accommo- 
dation of  the  founder  and  hia  ilunilj. 
These  apartments  are  divided  firom  thoan 
of  the  collegians  by  the  wood- house 
a  large  room  over  it,  corresponding  to 
opposite  the  chapel.  In  the  north-i 
corner  of  the  court  stands  the  well,  an  ivy* 
covered  edifice  surmounted  by  a  eroaay  and 
bearing  on  the  north  the  inaoriptiaa^- 
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'  Whosoever  driDketh  of  this  water  shall 
^hirst  again ;  but  whosoever  drinketh  of 
^he  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never 
thirst ;"  and  on  the  south — **  O  ye  wells, 
bless  ye  the  Lord  1  praise  Him  and  mag- 
nify Him  for  ever."  This  has  been  erected 
by  the  present  warden  in  the  place  of  an 
unsightly  pump,  from  a  design  by  Mr. 
Butterfield,  under  whose  direction  all  the 
other  improvements  and  restorations  have 
been  carried  on.  Mr.  Neale  was  appointed 
warden  in  1846,  and  during  the  two  years 
he  has  resided  in  the  college  has  done 
much,  by  his  influence  with  the  patrons, 
and  by  his  personal  exertions,  to  repair 
the  injury  that  had  been  done  to  the  edifice 
by  more  than  a  century  of  neglect.  The 
principal  of  these  restorations  has  been 
the  rebuilding  of  the  hall  at  the  expense 
of  the  patrons,  the  Earls  de  la  Warr  and 
Amherst.  It  was  previously  in  a  dreadful 
state  of  repair.  The  roof  was  dangerous, 
the  ceiling  had  been  plastered  and  white- 
washed till  none  of  the  timbers  were  to  be 
seen,  the  belfry  was  two  feet  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  the  fireplace  was  walled  up, 
the  doors  were  of  the  meanest  painted 
deal, — in  short  the  whole  building  was  in 
tlie  last  stage  of  decay.  The  south  wall 
has  been  entirely  rebuilt ;  the  roof  is  alto- 
gether new,  though  the  exact  model  of 
the  old  one  ;  the  screen  has  been  cleaned 
from  its  repeated  coats  of  white  paint; 
the  walls  are  panelled  with  old  oak  ;  and 
the  only  materials  employed  in  all  the 
works  have  been  stone  and  the  best  oak. 
The  belfry,  which  serves  likewise  for  the 
chapel,  has  also  been  rebuilt,  and  two  new 
bells  have  been  given  by  the  warden,  and 
the  old  one  recast  at  his  expense.  On 
Sundays  and  the  principal  festivals  the 
brethren  and  sisters  dine  in  this  hall,  to- 
gether with  four  or  six  poor  persons  from 
the  town,  with  the  warden  and  his  family. 
For  these  dinners  the  college  makes  no 
provision  ;  they  are  entirely  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions. 

HURSLEY  CHURCH. 

Oct.  24.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester consecrated,  or  it  may  be  said  re- 
consecrated, the  parish  church  of  Hursley. 
The  present  new  erection  covers  the  whole 
space  occupied  by  the  former  parish  church ; 
the  old  walls  are  cased  in  the  new  ones, 
the  old  tower  stands,  but  the  building  is 
considerably  prolonged  eastward.  The 
former  church  was  built  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  or  more,  of  brick,  with 
round-headed  windows,  glazed  in  small 
square  panes.  The  eastern  end  was 
finished  off  in  battlemented  brick  steps. 
The  pews  were  after  the  usual  fashion  of 
the  period,  tall,  square,  or  oblong  boxes 
or  pens,  except  at  the  extremity  of  one 


aisle,  where,  within  a  sort  of  oak-park 
paling,  was  accommodation  for  the  squire's 
family.  Still  the  whole  was  in  fairly  good 
repair,  such  as  for  many  years  would  have 
come  up  to  all  the  requirements  of  visita- 
torial inquiries,  though  it  could  not  be 
called,  either  in  outward  proportions  or 
internal  arrangements  and  decorations, 
seemly  for  the  holy  use  to  which  it  was  set 
apart. 

The  design  of  the  present  rebuilding 
was  not,  therefore,  for  the  comfort  and 
accommodation  of  the  parishioners  in  the 
first  place,  but  chiefly  for  the  honour  of 
God,  and  that  a  house  dedicated  to  His 
service  might  be   more  worthy  of  Him 
whose  name  it  bears.     It  has  been  exe- 
cuted wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  Vicar, 
the  Rev.  John  Keble.     Mr.  Harrison  has 
been    the  architect,  and  we  think  this 
church  will  add  to  his  already  high  repu- 
tation.    His  design  seems  to  have  been, 
as  nearly  as  he  could,  to  make  the  new 
church  harmonise  with  the  old  tower,  and 
with   the  probable  style  of  the  church 
which  had  been  replaced  by  the  last  build- 
ing.    Independently,  then,  of  its  simply 
architectural    merits,   he   has    succeeded 
very  happily  in  this  particular.    The  new 
church  seems  already  to  assume  the  quiet 
solemnity  and  time-subdued  appearance  of 
a  substantial  village  church.    The  style  is 
the  Decorated.    The  north  aisle  and  the 
nave  and   chancel   are  of  equal  length, 
the  south  aisle  being  somewhat  shortened, 
the  effect  of  which  is  good,  as  breaking 
the  uniform  line  which  the  east  end  would 
otherwise  have  presented.     This  old  tower 
has  been  surmounted  by  a  very  graceful 
spire.     The  casing  of  the  old  walls,   as 
well    as    the    newly-built   walls,   are    of 
Swanage  stone ;  with  all  the  ornamental 
work  of  Caen  stone.     Every  portion  of 
the  building  which  meets   the  eye  from 
within  or  without  is  entirely  new,  except 
the  tower.     The  roof  is  of  oak,  the  seats 
all  moveable  oak  benches,  having  some 
ornamental  carvings,  with  desks,  and  ac- 
commodation   for   kneeling.     The    side 
screens  (there  is  no  eastern  Screen,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  the  returns  of  the  chancel 
stalls  seem  to  imply),  the  pulpit  and  the 
stalls  are  of  walnut,  and  also  the  lectern ; 
the  spandrils  of  the  latter  are  carved  with 
pelicans.     The  iron  work  on  the  doors 
was  all  wrought  by  the  village  smith :  it  is 
very  free  and   sufficiently  natural.     The 
font  is  very  richly  carved  and  diapered. 
The  altar- rail   is  of  w^alnut,   the    design 
being  a  series  of  quatrefoils.    The  altar  is 
of  cedar,  with  a  slab  of  white  marble  laid 
upon  it.     The  church  is  paved  with  en- 
caustic tiles,  red  and  black,  the  colours 
being  thrown  into  masses.    Those  in  the 
chancel  are  of  richer  design ;   and  the 
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fronts  of  the  steps  to  the  altar  bear  texts. 
The  reredos  is  formed  of  Tery  rich  tiles, 
arranged  in  bolder  pattern,  and  in  much 
brighter  colours,  which  will  be  greatly 
subdued  and  harmonised  by  the  light 
coming  through  painted  glass.  The  win- 
dows are  an  expression  of  gratitude  from 
many  who  believe  "  7^e  C^Httian  Year'* 
to  have  been  an  instrument  of  blessing  to 
them. 

A  large  concourse  of  strangers  were 
present  at  the  consecration,  including  the 
Dean  and  Archdeacon  of  Winchester,  the 
Wardens  of  New  College  and  Winchester, 
and  nearly  seventy  other  clergymen,  Jus- 
tices Patteson  and  Coleridge.  &c.  &c. 
Most  of  these  visitors  were  invited  to 
luncheon  at  Hursley  Park.  Sir  William 
Heathcote  had  been  unable  to  be  in  church 
in  consequence  of  his  weak  state  of  health. 
The  vicar  and  his  patron  have  been  joined 
together  in  so  many  good  works,  that  it  is 
a  subject  for  regret  that  they  could  not  be 
together  at  the  dedication  of  this  last 
work.  It  is  now  about  twelve  years  since 
they  have  been  associated  in  this  relation- 
ship, and  during  these  years  three  churches 
have  been  built,  one  of  them  endowed, 
and  three  new  parsonages  added  to  the 
united  parish  of  Hursley  and  Otterboume; 
and  though  the  present  work  is  understood 
to  be  in  the  main  the  private  work  of  the 
vicar,  their  names  should  not  be  separated. 
As  the  offering  of  the  author  of*'  The  Chru- 
tian  Year  * '  to  the  service  of  God,  it  will  be 
viewed  by  many  with  particular  satisfinc- 
tion.  An  interesting  feature^f  Hursley 
church,  is  a  monument  to  the  son  of  the 
Protector  Cromwell. 


SETON  CHAPEL. 

Sept,  23.  About  thirty  members  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Scotland,  and  a 
few  invited  strangers,  assembled  at  the 
old  chapel  of  Seton,  near  Travent.  Seton 
chapel  stands  on  the  property  of  the  Earl 
of  Wemyss,  and  is  a  building  of  great 
antiquity.  In  the  reign  of  Robert  the 
Third  of  Scotland,  Catherine  Sinclair,  of 
Hermandstow,  widow  of  Lord  Seton, 
"  biggit  an  yle,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
kirk,  of  fine  astlar,  pendit  and  theikit  it 
with  stane,  with  an  sepulchar  therin,  where 
she  lies — and  founded  an  Priest,  &c. 
therein  to  serve  perpetually.''  In  1493 
George  Lord  Seton  erected  the  church 
into  a  collegiate  establishment,  and  as- 
signed tithes  for  its  support.  In  1544  the 
English,  under  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  while 
destroying  Seton  Castle,  spoiled  the  church 
and  **  tuk  away  the  bellis  and  organis,  and 
other  tursable  thingis,  and  pat  thame  in 
their  shippis,  and  brint  the  timber  work 
within  the  said  kirk."  The  Seton  family, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  princely  In  the 
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kingdom,  dates  back,  aoeording  to 
records,  as  for  as  the  twdfth  eentarr,  mmd 
was  first  ennobled  in  the  penon  of  William 
first  Lord  Seton.  William  the  Lion  gne 
the  Setons  a  charter  of  the  lands  of  S^on, 
Winton,  and  Winchbonh.  Hie  ortataa 
were  attainted  in  1716,  and  nltlmatdy 
became  the  property  of  the  preaent  nobla 
proprietor,  tne  Earl  of  Wemyai.  A  ooiu 
siderable  sum  of  money  waa  ezponded 
by  the  earl  some  time  ago  in  repairing 
the  chapel ;  and  it  it  sa&  to  be  the  ii^ 
tention  of  the  Antiquarian  Sodetj  ta 
memorialize  his  lordship  for  a  ftiraer 
grant  of  money  to  be  applied  to  tbe 
restoration  of  the  place,  and  thva  preaaiie 
in  repair  one  of  the  meet  intercftlag  reliGB 
of  Scotish  antiquity. 

FAKGFOSa  CHURCH,  TOHKaHimB. 

The  pulling  down  of  the  little  Chnrdi 
at  Fangfoss,  near  Pocklington,  haa  brought 
to  light  the  curious  discovery  that  Hw 
stones  forming  the  walls  have  prerUmily 
been  twice  used  in  the  oonstmctioB  of 
earlier  churches.  It  would  appear  tbttt 
the  first  church  must  have  been  banit,  aa 
some  of  the  stones  bear  evident  marica  of 
the  action  of  fire,  and  that  anbaeqfuentlj  a 
highly  ornamented  church  atood  npon  the 
spot.  This  was  succeeded  by  the  dmdb 
just  pulled  down,  in  which  the  < 

Sortions  of  the  stone,  amonntin^  to 
undreds,  forming  the  arcfaea  and 
mental  parts  of  the  second  chnreh, 
placed  inwards,  and  the  other  portioaa 
were  squared  to  form  the  fscing.  Bf 
placing  together  the  stones  finming  the 
arches  of  tiie  second  church,  the  ingaaU 
ous  clerk  of  the  works  has  restored  to  the 
eye  the  character  of  the  omamenta 
building.  The  stones  were  for  the 
part  coloured  (like  the  Galilee  at 
and  many  buildings  yet  remaining), 
the  figures  and  emblems  may  bear 
parison  with  the  beet  specimens  i  _ 

at  York  or  Lincoln.  The  Ifaiea  are  ftr 
the  most  part  as  clear  and  distinct  aa  if 
cut  yesterday.  One  human  laoe,  witt 
mustachios  and  the  beard  eat  wqaatmg 
would  not  disgrace  a  modorn  oarwer.  Tkm 
second  church  iq;>pears,  firom  the  ftMUidn* 
tions  now  laid  bare,  to  have  had  a  tower 
eighteen  feet  square,  and  a  reoeaa  behind 
the  chancel ;  the  late  diurcfa  had  neither. 
The  situation  in  which  these  euiooa  railoi 
of  past  times  were  found  deserfea  nottoe. 
Fangfoss  is  about  two  miles  from  Stam* 
ford-bridge,  at  which  the  decisive  battta 
with  the  Danes  was  fought  by  HafoU* 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Hastinga,  ^ 
which  he  lost  his  life.  It  is  known  that 
the  Danes  destroyed  all  the  bnildian  aad 
churches  which  came  in  their  way  duii^ 
that  invasion,  and  it  is  not  ianprabablg 
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that  this  church  was  then  burnt  The 
destruction  of  the  second  church  seems  to 
have  escaped  record,  but  the  dilapidated 
state  of  the  late  church  indicates  that  it 


must  have  been  in  times  which  have  faded 
from  the  memory  of  that  generally  long 
remembering  individuali  the  '*  oldest  in* 
habitant." 


ANTIQUARIAN  RESEARCHES. 


ROMAN  ANTiaUITIBS  IN  ESSEX. 

At  Chesterford,  the  Hon.  R.  C.  Neville 
having  recently  commenced  excavating 
that  interesting  portion  of  the  borough- 
field  described  by  Stukeleyas  inclosing 
the  remains  of  the  "  Temple  Umbra/'  has 
investigated  accurately  the  plan  laid  down 
by  that  celebrated  antiquary,  the  result  of 
which  proves  the  incorrectness  of  bis  state- 
ments, the  remains  being  decidedly  those 
of  a  dwelling-house  rather  than  a  temple. 
It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  there 
are  at  present  the  foundations  of  no  less 
than  three  Roman  buildings  within  the 
space  of  a  mile,  which  have  been  lately 
excavated  by  Mr.  Neville,  open  to  public 
inspection ;  namely,  a  dwelling-house  and 
temple  in  the  parish  of  Ickleton,  and  a 
dwelling-house  in  the  parish  of  Great 
Chesterford. 

At  Colchester,  in  digging  for  gravel  and 
preparing  the  ground  for  planting  at  West 
Lodge,  opposite  St.  Mary's-terrace,  Lex- 
den-road,  upwards  of  20  cinerary  urns 
have  been  exhumed,  nearly  all  of  which 
were  filled  with  incinerated  bones  and 
earth.  With  one  exception  they  are  of 
dark  baked  earth,  and  of  various  sizes, 
from  the  capacity  of  a  quart  to  that  of 
two  gallons.  Some  of  them  were  broken 
so  much  as  to  render  all  attempts  to  re- 
store them  ineffectual ;  others  are  only 
partially  injured,  and  six  or  seven  are  per- 
fect. The  solitary  exception  in  colour 
among  the  urns  is  one  of  peculiar  shape 
also,  with  bandies  of  a  light  red  ware. 
Over  one  of  the  black  urns  was  a  flat 
cover  of  light  red  ware,  and  the  bones 
thus  protected  were  perfectly  dry  and 
clean.  Another  urn  was  covered  with  a 
shallow  vessel  of  the  same  material.  Close 
by  one  small  urn  were  found  two  bottles, 
of  different  size,  shape,  and  colour.  The 
contents  of  several  of  the  urns  have  been 
examined,  but  eight  or  ten  remain  as 
found.  In  addition  to  these  a  small  tomb, 
consisting  of  four  large  thick  tiles  or  bricks, 
set  on  edge,  was  found  ;  its  contents  were 
bone-ashes,  and  some  fragments  of  thick 
glass.  Near  this  was  a  flue  of  one  brick, 
the  exterior  ornamented  with  scroll-work  ; 
also  a  small  drinking-cup  ;  and,  at  another 
part  of  the  ground,  the  remains  of  a  lamp- 
stand,  of  lead.     The  whole  are  intended 
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or  the  Colchester  Museum ,  and  will  form 
an  interesting  addition  to  its  local  anti- 
quities. 

ICKLETON,  CO.  CAMBRIDGE. 

Some  excavations  made  at  this  place, 
under  the  directions  of  the  Hon.  R.  C.  Ne- 
ville, have  disclosed  some  interesting 
Roman  remains.  The  foundations,  which 
are  of  considerable  extent,  have  been  care- 
fully surveyed  and  drawn  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Buckler,  who  pronounces  them  to  be  of 
singularly  interesting  character.  The  fur>- 
naces,  flues,  bars,  and  other  things  pertain- 
ing to  the  hypocaust  are  clearly  developed ; 
and,  to  judge  from  the  present  appearance, 
it  would  seem  that  the  excavators  are  at 
work  on  the  site  of  some  ancient  tojm,  so 
that  at  present  there  is  no  appearance  of  a 
termination  of  the  work.  Coins ,  accom- 
panied by  other  Roman  remains  usually 
found  in  these  operations,  have  occurred 
in  considerable  numbers. 


ALDBOROUGH, YORKSHIRE. 

A  valuable  addition  to  the  recorded 
Roman  remains  in  this  county  has  just 
been  made  by  Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith,  of 
York,  at  Aldborough,  the  Roman  Itu 
Brigantium,  On  digging  in  the  garden 
of  the  Black  Swan  Inn,  about  three 
feet  from  the  surface,  a  low  wall  was 
exposed,  and  found  to  surround  one  of 
the  finest  Roman  tessellated  pavements 
hitherto  met  with  in  Britain,  being  twelve 
feet  square,  perfect,  well  executed,  and  in 
the  highest  state  of  preservation,  the  tes- 
sellse  remaining  as  fresh  and  bright  as 
when  the  room  was  last  occupied  some 
1 ,000  years  ago.  It  is  only  about  fourteen 
feet  distant  from  another  curious  pave- 
ment, found  in  1832,  on  digging  to  bury  a 
calf. 


DISCOVERIES  AT  HIGHAM,  KENT. 

Mr.  William  Crafter,  of  Gravesend, 
having  communicated  to  some  members  of 
the  British  Archaeological  Association  the 
discovery  by  him  of  a  large  funeral  urn, 
18  inches  high  and  16  inches  diameter, 
filled  with  human  bones  and  earth,  and  a 
smaller  um  or  vase  within  it,  and  also  of 
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other  Roman  remains  lately  found  at 
Hifrham.  He  obtained  from  Mr.  Stylea, 
of  Gravesend,  the  proprietor  of  the  meadow 
in  which  the  discovery  had  been  made, 
and  where  it  was  proposed  to  excavate, 
leave  to  open  the  ground  at  any  part. 

On  the  4th  Oct.  Mr.  Crafter  conducted 
the  exploring  party  first  to  **  Barrow-hill  " 
or  the  Giant's  Grave, on  Highara  Common, 
first  noticed  by  him  in  1  BIO.  Thia  barrow 
is  80  yards  in  diameter,  and  about  12  feet  in 
height,  and  about  half  a  mile  in  advance 
(towards  the  Thames,  on  Higham  Level) 
from  the  encampment  of  Aulus  Plautius, 
which  was  on  the  rising  ground  from 
Higham  Church,  the  Abbey  Farm,  and 
the  lands  south  and  west,  and  no  doubt 
thrown  up  for  reconnoissance,  as  well  to 
enable  them  to  see  round  the  high  land  of 
Cliffe,  eastward  towards  the  sea,  as  also 
for  defence  and  sepulchral  purposes.  Bar- 
rows were  the  most  ancient  sepulchres ; 
but  lest  the  relics  should  be  violated  by 
enemies,  the  custom  of  burning  the  dead 
commenced  with  Sylla,  and  did  not  fall 
into  disuse  till  the  time  of  Macrobiui. 
He  then  pointed  out  the  old  Roman  road, 
which  the  common  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood say  led  to  the  ford  across  the 
Thames  in  ancient  time,  described  by 
Hasted,  and  other  of  our  Kentish  histo- 
rians, upwards  of  30  feet  wide,  extending 
from  the  River  Thames  across  the  Saltern 
Marshes  and  Higham  Common,  passing 
about  two  hundred  yards  on  the  west  sidJe 
of  "  Barrow-hill,"  to  Higiiam,  thence 
across  Gad's  Hill,  to  the  old  Roman  Wat- 
ling  Street  road,  in  Cobham  Park. 

After  satisfying  the  party  thus  far  Mr. 
Crafter  conducted  them  to  the  meadow 
opposite  the  "  Sun,*'  or  *•  Old  Ferry 
House,''  at  Higham,  to  which  the  tides 
formely  flowed  occasionally,  but  are  now 
prevented  by  sea  walls.  To  reach  the 
lower  floor  of  this  ancient  inn  you  have  to 
ascend  four  steps  to  an  ancient  porch, 
which  formerly  was  open,  with  rails  round, 
but  now  boarded  up.  This  precaution  of 
raising  the  ground-floor  was  adopted  to 
keep  out  the  high  spring-tides.  The 
party  here  commenced  opening  the  ground 
in  the  meadow  at  several  places,  and  dis- 
covered a  great  variety  of  fragments  of 
various  descriptions  of  pottery.  The 
greater  part  laid  close  under  the  surface, 
some  were  at  four  feet  deep. 

The  next  day  was  devoted  to  the  same 
object,  when  were  found  more  fragments 
of  urns,  vases,  bottles,  dishes,  and  some 
red  Samian  ware  ;  one  had  been  a  beau- 
tiful little  dish,  about  f  of  an  inch  deep  ; 
another  embossed,  representing  dogs  in 
full  chase,  in  which  a  lion  joins  in  com- 
pany ;  this  han  two  holes  drilled  through 
it,  where  rivets  had  formerly  been  intro- 


duced to  mend  it,  a  proof  of  the 
tion  in  which  it  bad  been  held  hf  Hi 
former  poises lor  more  than  two  lliiiiiHBi 
years  since.  Some  of  the  pottery- oontaim 
burnt  bones,  with  fragments  of  iron  ibfi 
and  charcoal,  usually  found  in  funeral  de- 
posits. There  was  also  found  part  of  a 
quern  or  handmill  of  laTa  for  grindiaf 
com,  like  those  found  at  Spring  Head. 

The  church  itaada  on  the  opposite,  er 
north  side  of  the  road,  and  ii  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  the  lite  of  thia  depoiitt 
and  adjacent  to  Abbey  Farm,  formerly 
HIeham  Abbey,  part  of  which  now  ro- 
mains.  The  part  ezcarated  had  generafly 
the  appearance  of  haTina  been  the  pit  or 
place  where'  the  earth  had  been  waahei, 
for  there  appeared  distinct  layera  of  bbek 
and  light  coloured  earth  for  makinr  tht 
pottery,  which  pit  had  afterwards  bean 
converted  into  a  bnrying-place ;  haflnf , 
probably,  been  required  in  great  haate,  aad 
in  all  probability  after  that  great  battb 
which  it  is  on  record  Anlna  Plantins  had 
with  the  Britons,  commanded  by  Oii- 
derins,  son  of  Cunobeline,  who  waa  UIM 
in  this  bloody  engagement,  about  the  yav 
43,  afkerputtiDg  them  to  Hight,  and  cniBi 
ing  the  Thames  from  East  Tilbnry  to  Ob 
place,  in  pursuit  of  the  Britona,  who  had 
fled  under  Arverajus  (otherwise  called 
Caractacus),  brother  of  Guideriu,  who 
saved  the  remnant  of  the  army  fimn  de- 
struction, and  by  hii  acqoaintance  wItt 
id        ' 


the  country,  and  leading  the  too 
army  of  Plautiui  into  bogs  and  moi 
nearly  effected  its  total 
Plautius  soon  fonnd  that  he  had 
ensnared  by  Arverajus,  and  orerran  hb 
mark,  and  got  completely  hemmed  in  hen^ 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Thamea,  from  whenei 
he  dared  not  move  till  the  arrival  of 
Claudius  with  a  powerful  army,  Planltai 
having  sent  to  inform  him  of  his  pcrilOl 
situation,  and  requiring  his  assistance, 
related  by  Dion  Cassiui,  lib.  60,  and  ~' 
by  our  old  historians ;  after  which, 
the  year  43,  they  (the  Romans) 
the  Thames  by  the  Ford  from  Hiahi 
East  Tilbury,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Thames  ;  they  experienced  a  dreadftil  op- 
position from  the  Britoni,  whom  they, 
however,  at  length  compelled  to  vw. 
Pursuing  the  advantages  he  had  jpilnai, 
Claudius  carried  all  before  him,  and  finally 
established  himself  at  Maldon,  whi^  hs 
made  the  first  Roman  colony  in  BiHafai 
placing  in  it  Roman  veterana  from  Iha 
2nd,  9th,  and  1 4th  legions,  and  gave  it  Iha 
nameof  Colonia,  but  according  to  PColeaqr 
Camadolanum,  by  Antonine  Camvloda- 
num  and  Camoladunum ;  bat  Fliny,  Dtoi 
and  an  old  marble  stone,  Indoce  ns  to  be- 
lieve that  Camalodanum  is  Ae  ri!||t 
name.    Msldon,  hi  the  Saxon  tomM,  Ii 
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Maledune,  and  Mealdone,  the  greater  part 
of  the  word  remaining  yet  entire  and  in 
use.    "  Neither  hath  the  expresse  remaine 
of  the  name  onely  perswaded  me  to  this, 
hut  also  the  distance  from  Mona,  and  the 
very  situation  in  the  ancient  itinerary  table 
doe  afToord  a  most  evident  proofe  thereof." 
—  Camden's  Britannia,  foUo  edit.   1637, 
p.  446.    All  this  was  accomplished  within 
sixteen  days,  for  no  longer  was  Claudius 
in  Britain.     At  his  return  to  Rome,  he 
received  a  most  magnificent  triumph,  and 
the  senate  decreed  yearly  games  to  his 
honour,  and  set  up  stately  arches,  not  only 
in  Rome  but  Boulogne,  the  place  from 
whence  be  set   out.     In  this  expedition 
they  gave  moreover  to  him  and  his  son 
the   surname  of  Briiatmicust  a  title  no 
less  glorious  to  them  than  that  of  Ger- 
manicus,  Africanus,  or  Asiaticus,  to  others, 
and  conferred  on  them  with  far  greater 
circumstances  of  acknowledgement  from 
the  state.     And  this  may  be  said  to  the 
honour  of  our  nation,  that  even  in  the 
height  of  the  Roman  empire  it  was  esteemed 
so  considerable  a  part  of  the  world,  that 
it  was  held  not  inferior  to  any  of  their 
provinces,   and  cost   as  many  legions  in 
preserving  it,  as  all  Asia,  and  was  never 
forsaken  by  the  Romans  but  in  their  last 
extremity.     About  a  mile  westward  from 
Higbam    Church,   whilst    deepening    the 
Thames  and  Medway  Canal,  in  1810,  op- 
posite  King's   Farm,    in   the   parish   of 
Sborne,  the  workmen  dug  through  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  fragments  of  pottery. 
The  field  through  which  they  excavated, 
and   where   this  pottery  was   found,  has 
always  been  called  •'  Potter's  Field." 

In  1847,  and  since,  a  great  many  fune- 
ral urns,  vases,  dishes,  fibulae,  bottles, 
&c.  have  been  dug  up  in  forming  the  new 
line  of  railway  not  far  from  King's  Farm, 
some  of  them  beautiful  specimens  of  Ro- 
man workmanship,  but  got  dispersed. 
Mr.  Stephensou,  the  railway  engineer,  had 
some  forwarded  to  him  ;  they  were  after- 
wards engraved  and  described  in  the 
"  ArchsEological  Journal,"  and  also  in  Mr. 
Duukin's  **  History  of  Springhead,"  sup- 
posing they  had  been  discovered  at  North- 
fleet  ;  the  fact  was,  Mr.  Stephenson  could 
not  identify  the  locality  they  were  found 
in.  '        W.  C. 


<>EPULCHRAL    EFFIGIES    AT    GONALSTON, 

NOTTS. 

In  Thoroton's  History  of  Nottingham- 
shire, under  the  head  of  Gunnolston,  is 
the  following  notice  : — *'  In  Gonaldston 
Church  three  ancient  stone  tombs  low  on 
the  ground  ;  two  knights  crossleg'd  ;  upon 
one  of  their  shields  three  hedgehogs  were 


embossed.    The  third  ii  a  woman."     In 
Thoresby's  additions  to  that  work  (1796) 
it  it  stated  that  <*the  figures  mentioned 
by  Thoroton  are  removed,  or  rather  de- 
stroyed at  the  diminution  of  the  church, 
as  usual.'*     From  the  statement  of  two 
persons  now  Uving,  one  a  widow  aged  84 
years,  that  in  their  youth  they  had  seen 
figures  in  the  church,  though  they  conld 
give  no  account  of  the  manner  of  their  dis- 
appearance, further  than  they  had  heard 
they  had  been  removed  or  buried  by  Sir 
Philip  Mononx,  Bart,  who  then  owned  the 
estate  of  Oonalston,  it  was  determined  to 
make  a  careful  examination  of  the  church 
in  the  hope  of  finding  some  traces  of  these 
interesting  monuments.    This  has  been 
lately  done,  and  after  several  onsuccessfnl 
trials  in  various  places  within  the  church, 
as  well  as  outside  the  walls,  on  the  site  of 
a  former  north  aisle  (taken  down  by  the 
before-mentioned  Sir  Philip  Mononx),  the 
remains  of  the  statues,  closely  correspond- 
ing with  the  description  of  Thoroton,  have 
been  discovered.  "They  were  lying  all  three 
together  ;  not  in  a  horizontal  position,  but 
edgeways,  having  evidently  been  thrown 
without  care  or  respect  into  a  hole  dug  to 
receive  them,  and  afterwards  filled  up  with 
earth,  stones,  and  rubbish.  They  extended 
under  the  flooring  of  two  pews,  in  the 
nave  of  the  present  church,  and  were  not 
at  any  very  great  depth  under  the  surface. 
All  the  figures  are  much  injured,  but  they 
are  sufficiently  well  preserved  to  have  a 
high  value  m  the  estimation  of  the  anti- 
quary.    The  statues  are  recumbent.    Two 
of  them  are  knights,  and  their  hands  are 
raised  on  their  bosoms  as  in  prayer.     The 
female  figure  also  has  her  hands  on  her 
bosom,  but  she  holds  an  object  clasped 
before  her.     On  the  broken  shield  of  one 
of  the   knights,  who   is  dressed  in  chain 
armour,  with   surcoat,  is  one   hedgehog 
entire,  with  part  of  another ;  fixing  beyond 
a  doubt  the  individuality  of  that  figure  as 
one  of  the  family  of  Hering,  whose  arms 
(azure,  three  hedgehogs  or)  appear  in  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  church.  The  second 
male  figure  is  more  injured  than  either  of 
the  others,  and  nothing  has  been  found  to 
identify  the  knight  it  represents.     He  is 
crosslegged,   in   chain  mail,   and   with  a 
short  surcoat,  and,  like  the  other  figure,  his 
feet  rests  on  a  lion  couchant.    The  female 
figure  is  of  extremely  elegant  design.  The 
drapery  is  ample,  and  arranged  with  great 
simplicity  and  taste.   Her  head  reposes  on 
a  fiat  cushion,  and  above  is  a  rich  and 
boldly-projecting   canopy,    with  a  trefoil 
head.     Her   feet   rest  on   a  greyhound. 
The  property  now  belongs  to  John  Franck- 
lin,  esq.  who  inherits  Gonalston  from  his 
maternal  grandfather,  Sir  Philip  MonooXf 
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and  the  search  was  conducted  hy  R.  West- 
macott,  esq.  F.R.S.  in  the  presence  of  the 
rector,  the  Rev.  E.  Footitt,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Crawford,  and  Mr.  T.  Hind,  of  Go- 
verton. 


piscina,  with  a  credenoe  table,  whidi  bear 
mark«  of  illumination,  as  do  the  nfwliHa. 


ST.  CUTHBRRT  CHURCH,  WELLS. 

Some  architectural  and  other  relics  of 
the  most  elaborate  description  have  re- 
cently been  discovered  in  consequence  of 
the  restoration  of  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Cuthbert,  Wells.  On  removing  the  mass 
of  plaster  and  whitewash  from  the  walls  of 
Trinity  chapel  on  the  north  aisle,  a  fresco 
painting  of  considerable  merit  was  found. 
It  represents  our  Saviour  in  the  act  of 
preachiog,  with  an  angelic  being  above, 
bearing  a  shield  with  the  five  wounds  cm- 
blazoned,  and  the  inscription  "  I  H  S,''  and 
**  M'CY,"  running  horizontally  in  rows, 
as  a  diaper  behind  the  figure  ;  and  under- 
neath the  words  "  Salvator  Mundi,"  in 
large  Lombardic  characters.  A  window 
containing  tracery  of  very  beautiful  design 
was  also  found.  On  proceeding  further 
with  the  search,  an  altar  was  disclosed  to 
view  (which  for  many  years  must  have 
been  coated  with  plaster  and  whitewash^, 
as  luxuriant  in  design  and  as  elegant  m 
workmanship  as  the  most  elaborate  por- 
tions of  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel  at  West- 
minster. The  altar  consists  of  five  arched 
compartments  of  equal  height.  Each  com- 
partment is  slightly  recessed,  and  contains 
two  canopied  niches,  one  above  another, 
which  arrangement  is  continued  through- 
out the  divisions.  The  recesses  arc  flanked 
by  buttress-work,  which  carries  a  complete 
mass  of  crocketed  pinnacles,  that  through 
their  intricacy  present  to  the  eye  a  lace- 
like effect.  The  work  is  of  the  best  period 
of  the  perpendicular  style,  and  the  whole 
of  it  hii<4  been  most  highly  illuminated. 
The  niches,  which  have  a  blue  ground 
dia])L'red  with  gold  stars,  formerly  con- 
tained figures  more  highly  coloured  than 
the  other  parts  of  the  work.  Another 
altar,  which  was  discovered  in  the  chapel 
on  the  south  side  of  the  edifice,  possesses 
merit  of  a  very  high  order.  At  the  base 
is  a  recumbent  figure,  life-size,  sadly  muti- 
lated : — indeed  to  such  an  extent  has  the 
work  of  destruction  been  carried  that  the 
effigy  has  actually  been  hewn  away,  so  as 
to  leave  an  entire  section  only  from  head 
to  foot.  The  portions  of  the  work  that  re- 
main bear  evident  traces  of  high  illumina- 
tion. On  removing  the  c.irved  panel-work 
sediliii  were  disclosed,  of  good  design, 
and  evidently  coeval  with  the  rest  of  the 
building.  On  removing  a  panel  on  the 
opposite  side  there  was  lUscovered  a  door 
similer  to  that  found  two  years  since  in 
the  Lady  Chapel  of  the  catiiedral ;  also  a 


wolves'  B0NB8  POUND  AT  BU&T. 

Tn  removing  the  earth  on  the  north  ride 
of  the  Norman  Tower  at  Borj  St.  Ed- 
mund's, just  within  the  line  of  the  abbay 
wall,  and  about  nine  feet  from  the  toiier« 
opposite  to  the  entrance  to  the  cdiambcr 
now  used  as  the  ringing  loft,  the  workmen 
have  come  upon  a  number  of  aknlla  and 
other  bones  of  animals,  lying  abont  two  feet 
below  the  present  snrface,  and  rather  more 
above  the  original  base-line  of  the  towsr. 
Altogether,  about  twenty  aknlla,  more  or 
less  perfect,  were  taken  out,  and  bonea  of 
the  trunk  and  limbs  in  proportion.  Th&f 
were  evidently  animals  of  variona  agea, 
some  of  the  tusks  and  teeth  being  blantod 
with  use,  whilst  others  had  all  the  sharp- 
ness of  full  vigour,  and  othera  had  not 
arrived  at  maturity.  Donbts  being  enter- 
tained whether  they  were  the  bonea  of 
dogs,  or  of  wolvest  the  osteology  of  which 
is  so  nearly  identical,  the  moat  perfbct 
specimens  were  sent  up  to  Profesaor  Oweai 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Snrgebna,  aa  tht 
highest  authority  in  comparative  anatomji 
for  his  opinion,  and  he  determined  that 
they  are  all  of  the  woif,  with  the  ezceptioB 
of  one  skull,  which  is  that  of  a  large  dog. 
There  was  not  a  trace  of  human  rensaina. 

The  wolf  is  believed  to  haTO  been  ez- 
tir))ated  from  this  country  between  flva 
and  six  hundred  years  ago,  the  leat  record 
of  its  existence  in  any  nnmbera  being  ia 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  when  a 
decree  was  issued  for  its  destruction,  er- 
roneously stated  by  Hume  to  have  been 
completed  by  King  Edgar's  tribute  of 
wolves'  heads  exacted  from  the  Welsh  In 
the  tenth  century.  It  becomea,  thersfbra^ 
a  matter  of  curious  speculation,  in  what 
manner  the  remains  of  so  many  of  thcae 
animals  should  have  been  deposited  in  the 
situation  described — more  especially  wh«i 
the  fact  of  their  being  above  the  original 
surface  is  considered.  Wky  ahonld  tha 
bodies  of  so  many  wolves  have  been 
brought  into  such  a  place  }  Was  it  ia  any 
way  connected  with  the  legend  of  the  ww 
having  guarded  the  head  of  St.  Edmnnd 
in  Eglesdene  (iioxne)  wood?  Was  there 
any  custom  of  keeping  or  showing  off 
wolves  in  honour  of  that  apocr]rphal  his- 
tory ?  Or  were  any  of  the  lands  of  the 
monastery — amongst  which  was  the  manor 
of  Woolpit  {lVu(fp€ta),  held  by  teanre  of 
delivering  a  wolf's  carcase  to  the  Abbaft, 
like  King  Edgar*s  tribute  from  the  Welah? 
The  bones  are  to  be  deposited  in  the  Mn- 
seum,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Tymms,  the 
active  secretary  to  the  Association. 
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THE  ART  OF  ANCIENT  EOTPT. 

Oct.  20.  At  the  Government  School  of 
Design,  Mr.  Worpum  delivered  a  Lecture 
on  the  Art  of  Ancient  Egypt : — being  the 
first  of  his  course  on  the  History,  Prin- 
ciples, and  Practice  of  Ornamental  Art. 
He  first  showed  the  early  social  develope- 
roent  of  Egypt  and  the  great  antiquity  of 
Egyptian  Art;  inferring  from  various  data 
the  eighteenth  century  before  our  era  to 
be  the  earliest  period  to  which  any 
Egypitian  monument  can  be  safely  attri- 
buted, though  many  may  be  much  older. 
At  the  same  time,  he  assumed  that  their 
art  had  attained  its  maturity  at  that 
period  :  observing  that  from  Joseph  until 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  Egypt, 
2,000  years  afterwards,  the  Egyptian  artist 
plodded  on  in  his  beaten  path,  uninter- 
rupted by  a  single  innovation  even  in 
practice ; — a  state  of  affairs  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  absolute  domination  of  the 
priesthood  and  the  system  of  hereditary 
professions.  On  this  account,  toid  Mr. 
Wornum,  the  Egyptian  artist  was  solely 
an  omamentist ;  Art,  as  Fine  Art — that 
is,  for  its  own  sake  alone — being  never  de- 
veloped in  Egypt,  though  its  application 
to  ornamental  design  was  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated. 

Having  established  the  antiquity  of 
Egyptian  Art,  the  lecturer  next  gave  a 
rapid  topographical  review  of  all  the  vast 
monumental  remains  still  existing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  from  Chendy,  the  an- 
tient  Meroc,  to  Alexandria,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  a  distance  of 
1 ,200  miles ;  pointing  out,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, the  characteristic  peculiarities  of 
each.  This  was  followed  by  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  details  of  Egyptian 
decoration  and  ornamental  design,  with 
reference  not  merely  to  architecture,  but 
to  every  species  of  manufacture  and  the 
most  ordinary  articles  of  domestic  utility. 
Among  other  details,  the  zigzag  was 
pointed  out  as  peculiarly  an  Egyptian 
ornament,  owing  to  its  typical  significa- 
tion of  water,  and  thence  of  the  Nile;  its 
ancient  signification  is  still  preserved  in 
the  sign  of  Aquarius.  This  ornament 
was  established  by  the  Saracens  in  Sicily, 
and  was  thence  introduced  by  the  Nor- 
mans into  the  north  of  Europe.  The  so- 
often-occurring  winged  globe  and  other 
symbolic  forms  of  the  Egyptians  were  ex- 
plained ; — the  very  great  diversity  of  the 
designs  of  the  capitals  of  their  columns 
were  illustrated  by  numerous  examples. 

The  Lotus,  or  Water-lily  of  the  Nile, 
was  particularly  noticed  aa  the  universal 


natural  type  in  Egyptian  ornament,  from 
its  reference  to  the  inundation  of  the  river 
to  which  Egypt  almost  exclusively  owes  its 
fertility. 

The  Egyptians  carried  the  art  of  glass- 
making  to  great  perfection,  even  to  the 
imitation  of  the  most  brilliant  precious 
stones  ; — and  Memphis  and  Alexandria 
were  very  celebrated  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperors  for  the  manufecture  of  bottles 
and  vases,  in  glass,  porcelain,  and  ala- 
baster, in  which  they  carried  on  an  im- 
portant trade  with  the  Romans.  They 
were  celebrated  also  for  their  embroidered 
linens ;  and  even  for  their  printed  dothsi 
•^which,  from  a  remarkable  passage  in 
Pliny,  appear  to  have  been  printed  much 
after  the  modem  chemical  process  of 
dyeing.  They  were  evidently  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  chemical  nutrdmUt. 

After  noticing  the  ornamentation  of 
their  ships,  Mr.  Wornum  concluded  with 
the  remark,  that  those  who  may  be  wa- 
vering as  to  whether  they  should  admire 
or  deprecate  the  artistic  productions  of 
this  extraordinary  people,  may  be  assured 
that  the  omission  of  any  reference  or  allu- 
sion to  Egyptian  Art  by  the  arbiters  of 
taste  during  the  last  two  or  three  centuries 
has  arisen  purely  from  ignorance  of  its 
existence.  Before  the  publication  of  the 
researches  of  Norden  the  Dane,  Europe 
possessed  scarcely  any  idea  of  Egyptian 
Art ;  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  fifty 
years,  since  the  French  Expedition  to 
Egypt,  that  we  may  be  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed any  adequate  knowledge  of  its  vast 
resources  and  unparalleled  grandeur. 


ANCIENT  CANOE  IN  THE  CLYDE. 

On  the  2d  Nov.  workmen  employed  in 
forming  a  new  quay  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Clyde,  at  Glasgow,  about  300  feet  from 
the  margin  of  the  present  channel  of  the 
river,  came  upon  a  canoe  imbedded  in  fine 
sand,  at  least  20  feet  from  the  surface. 
The  boat,  when  measured,  was  found  to  be 
19  feet  in  length,  by  2^  feet  deep,  and  2§ 
feet  wide.  It  has  a  sharp  prow  and  square 
stern,  and  has  been  cut  out  of  the  solid 
oak.  From  the  length  and  other  appear- 
ances it  would  seem  to  be  adapted  for  six 
oars.  The  wood  is  in  pretty  good  pre- 
servation, but  part  of  it  was  broken  by  the 
workmen  in  digging  it  out.  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  Mr.  Brownlie,  the  contractor, 
to  have  the  piece  that  has  been  broken  off 
preserved,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  an- 
cient structure. 
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rSANCB. 

The  debate  on  the  CoDstitutioD,  which 
had  lasted  from  the  4th  of  September,  and 
occupied  thirty  sittings,  terminated  on 
the  23rd  Oct.  and  was  succeeded  on  the 
following  day  by  one  on  the  election  of 
the  President  of  the  Repablic,  which  was 
lixed  for  the  10th  of  December.  On  the 
4th  Nov.  the  Constitution  finally  passed 
the  Assembly,  by  739  against  30.  Shouts 
of  "  Vive  la  Republiquc  "  followed.  In 
the  evening  101  guns  were  discharged  to 
announce  to  the  public  the  important  fact. 
Several  members  of  the  minority  hare 
published  letters  explanatory  of  the  cause 
of  their  determination.  Count  Montalem- 
bert  and  Victor  Hugo  write  to  say  that 
they  voted  against  the  constitution  on  ac- 
count of  the  adoption  of  a  single  chamber, 
a  resolution  which  they  think  is  chained 
with  danger.  M.  Proudhon's  vote  was 
determined  by  the  plan  adopted  regarding 
the  election  of  President,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  is  monarcliy  under  a  worse  form. 
The  Assembly  has  returned  to  the  ex- 
king  his  private  patrimony.  It  has  also 
provided  for  the  creditors,  controctors, 
and  tradesmen  of  the  exiled  monarch. 

AUSTRIA. 

Vienna  unconditionally  surrendered  on 
the  30th  Oct.  The  attack  lasted  from  the 
morning  of  the  26th  to  the  evening  of  the 
29th,  when  a  truce  was  agreed  upon,  which 
extended  to  the  following  day  at  noon. 
The  most  violent  disunion  then  manifested 
itself  between  the  citizens  and  the  students 
and  workmen,  which  ended  in  a  determi- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  citizens  to  sub- 
mit, hut  this  was  stopped  by  news  of  the 
approach  of  1 8,000  Hungarians.  Of  that 
number,  however,  only  i)00  were  regular 
troops,  and  these  having  at  once  deserted 
to  the  imperial  generals,  the  rout  of  the 
remainder  became  complete,  and  vast  nam- 
hers  were  driven  into  the  Danube.  All 
further  contest  against  the  wishes  of  the 
imperial  party  in  Vienna  then  ceased,  and 
arms  were  hastily  given  up  in  every  quar- 
ter. The  last  resistance  was  by  the 
students  of  tlie  University,  but  the  Aula, 
which  they  had  fortified,  was  stormed 
and  taken  on  the  1st  of  November. 
Taking  ail  things  into  consideration,  it  is 
said  the  .sacrifice  of  life  and  property  has 
been  very  slight.     Several  hundreds  of 


the  insurgents  hvre  been  ai  riUd.   Warn 
WiDdiscbgr&ts  pobliahad  •  proolaBtlio^ 
in  which  be  declared  that  taa  lUuiiiiiMi 
he  had  preriously  propoeed  wen  mU  mi. 
void,  in  consequence  of  the  enitiiltfiaa 
havuig   been  riolated.      The    Acedwnin 
Legion  was  declared  to  be  fn  ever  die* 
solved.    The  National  Guard  ia  iWihawM 
for  a  term  not  specified.     All  iiuwijiapiil 
and  clubs  are  suspended.     It  is  fiwbiddM 
for  more  than  ten  persona  to  asMnUa  im 
the  streets.    Domiciliary  virita  wen  made 
to  discorer  dep6ts  of  anna;  and  all  p«» 
sons  not  natives  of  the  dty  were  arreatad. 
The  Diet  was    prorogued,    and    PkibMa 
Windischgrats  declared  it  to  be  n  Ukfd 
assembly.      The  depntiea  asaoaiblail  on 
the   prerious    day ;    but    Prince    Fslii 
Schwartzenberg  expelled  them,  and 
pied  the  hall  with  troopi.     A 
court-martial  was  appointed  :  and  Robtft 
Blum,  the  deputy  for  Leipsic  at  the  As- 
sembly at  Frankfort,  and  a  weU-knoim 
bookseller,  who  yolunteered  his  aid  to  iba 
insurgents  at  Vienna,  and  Mi 
commander  of  the  insurgents,  with 
others,  have  been  shot.     A  new  ninisin 
has  been  appointed,  of  winch  tbe'principd 
ministers  are  as  follow  :—>Preaident  aid 
Minister  of  Foreign  Allaira.  Prince  Flslii 
Schwartzenberg ;  Interior,  Count  Fraadi 
Sladion ;  Finances,  Baron  Von  Kram  | 
War,  Major-Greneral  Ba^n  Cordon  i  Jaa* 
tice,  Dr.  Alexander  Bach;    Trade  and 
Public  Works,  Chevalier  Bmek  |  Agri- 
culture, Chevalier  Thienfelt. 

PRUSSIA. 

The  fate  of  this  kingdom  had  boooaw 
more  and  more  critical,  untU  at  length  it 
was  found  impossible  to  delay  any  kngv 
such  vigorous  measures  for  Ihe  repression 
of  the  revolationary  movement  aa  woald 
maintain  the  sovereignty  in  its  doe  autho- 
rity. The  appointment  of  Count  Bran- 
denburg to  the  head  of  the 
was  the  signal  for  that  display  of 
which  the  crisis  demanded,  and 
has  been  given  by  the  revolutionary 
in  Berlin  to  almost  every  step  of  the 
minister's  progress.  The  popnlaoe  havli^ 
surrounded  the  ball  of  tibe  NatioDal  Aa* 
sembly,  with  halters  in  their  handa  raady 
to  strangle  those  members  who  dared  to 
contravene  their  high  beheeta,  the  King 
ordered  the  meetings  of  the  Aaaambly  to  be 
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transferred  to  the  quiet  country  town  of 
Brandenburg ;  And,  as  a  preliminary  ar- 
rangement, it  was  by  royal  decree  pro- 
rogued for  three  weeks.  The  democratic 
portion  of  that  body  continued  to  sit  in 
the  hail  until  the  doors  were  forcibly  closed 
against  them,  and  then  betook  themseWes 
to  another  building,  supported  by  tha 
Burgher  Guard.  The  King's  troops,  under 
the  command  of  General  Wrangel,  pro- 
claimed martial  law,  and  shut  up  the  new 
House  of  Assembly  by  military  force. 

DENMA&K. 

The  King  opened  the  Diet  at  Copen- 
hagen on  the  23d  Oct.  in  a  speech  from 
the  throne.  The  King  submitted  the  draft 
of  the  new  law  of  the  constitution,  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  a  conclusiVe  arrange- 
ment might  be  accomplished  by  the  present 
Diet.  Should,  however,  that  be  the  case, 
the  constitution  should  not  come  into  ope- 
ration until  it  had  been  submitted  to  a 
new  Diet.  The  Schleswig  affair  may  be 
looked  upon  as  settled.  Denmark  has 
consented  to  a  modification  of  the  interim 
government,  and  Frankfort  will  not  press 
the  remaining  clauses  complained  of,  so 
that  the  armistice  may  be  regarded  as 
secured. 

ITALY. 

The  patriots  of  the  Roman  states  have 
proved  themselves  utterly  unworthy  of 
their  liberal  and  benevolent  Pontiff";  who, 
after  a  rapid  succession  of  disappoint^ 
raents,  has  just  seen  his  prime  minister, 
Count  Rossi,  murdered  one  day,  his  pri- 
vate secretary,  Cardinal  Palma,  the  next, 
his  palace  taken  by  a  savage  mob,  chiefly 
consisting  of  the  Civic  Guard  he  had  him- 
self granted  to  the  city,  his  own  guards 
disarmed,  every  friend  and  adviser  ex- 
pelled, and  a  Government  established  with 
which  he  can  have  nothing  to  do  except 
to  protest  against  the  use  of  his  name. 
It  was  chiefly  through  the  influence  of 
Count  Rossi,  at  that  time  French  Ambas- 
sador at  Rome,  that  Pius  IX.  was  elected 
on  the  French  and  Liberal  interest.  The 
fate  of  Rossi  and  Palma  proves  the  un- 
fitness of  such  a  race  for  constitutional 
government. 

Sl'AIN. 

Madrid  journals  of  the  1st  of  November 
state  that  alarming  news  had  been  received 
from  the  northern  provinces.  It  was  said 
that  Cabrera  had  surprised  and  utterly 
annihilated  a  large  body  of  government 
troops  at  Tortosa  ;  that  the  insurrection 
is  spreading  in  all  parts  of  Spain,  and  has 
now  assumed  a  most  formidable  character. 
The  Marquis  de  Miraffores  has  resigned 
the  government  of  the  palace,  and  a  decree 


of  the  Queen  has  invested  the  King  with 
the  direction  of  the  royal  household,  sup- 
pressing the  post  of  Governor  of  the  Fa- 
lace.  The  Duke  de  Gor  or  the  Duke  of 
Ahumada  would,  it  was  believed,  be  ap- 
pointed to  assist  his  Majesty  in  the  dis* 
charge  of  those  functions.  The  railway 
from  Barcelona  to  Mataro  was  opened  on 
the  28th  Oct.  with  great  ceremony.  This 
is  the  first  railway  that  has  been  formed 
in  Spain.  Subsequent  accounts  would 
seem  to  throw  a  doubt  on  the  honest  in- 
tentioos  of  Cabrera. 

PERSIA. 

The  King  of  Persia  has  died  at  Tehran, 
from  a  violent  attack  of  gout,  to  which  he 
had  long  been  subject.  Mohamttied  Shah, 
son  of  Abbas,  and  grandson  of  Fetti  All 
Shah,  who  died  in  1834,  and  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Persia,  was  the 
third  sovereign  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Kad- 
jars,  founded  in  1794  by  Aga  Mohammed 
Khan.  The  new  monarch,  who  is  18  yean 
of  age,  left  Tabriz  for  Tehran  on  the  18th 
Sept.  accompanied  by  Mr.  Abbott,  the 
British  consul,  and  M.  Gouseff,  attached 
to  the  Russian  mission,  under  an  armed 
escort  of  10,000  cavalry,  7,000  infantry, 
and  24  pieces  of  artillery,  whose  services 
were  secured  by  a  loan  of  10,000/.  raised 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, her  Britannic  Majesty's  consul  at 
Tabriz.  His  Majesty  arrived  at  Tehran 
at  a  moment  when  Hadji  Mirza  Agassi, 
the  late  King's  Prime  Minister,  was  busily 
engaged  in  forming  a  party  to  place  a 
junior  brother  upon  the  throne.  The  in- 
trigues, however,  will  now  be  quelled,  and 
the  young  sovereign,  whose  title  is  Nessnr- 
ud-Doon  Shah,  will  inherit  in  peace. 

INDIA. 

The  conquest  of  Mooltan  has  not  been 
effected  so  quickly  as  some  anticipated. 
The  siege  was  commenced  on  the  6th  Sept. 
It  was  at  first  proposed  to  attempt  the 
town  by  assault.  The  guns  were  first  to 
clear  the  suburbs,  then  to  advance  within 
six  hundred  yards  of  the  walls.  It  was 
expected  that  in  twenty-four  hours  a  prac- 
ticable breach  would  be  effected.  After 
the  storming  party  had  been  told  off,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  suburbs  were  very 
strong  and  well  defended,  and  regular  ap- 
proaches were  next  determined  on.  The 
trenches  were  begun  to  be  opened  on  the 
7th,  and  from  this  till  the  14th  a  succ^- 
sion  of  severe  skirmishes  ensued.  At  this 
time  the  Durbar  leader,  Shere  Singh, 
whose  fidelity  had  been  before  suspected, 
went  over  to  the  enemy  with  4,000  or 
5,000  men,  12  guns,  and  SO  zamboo-ruekt, 
evidently  upon  a  pre-arranged  plot, — an 
event  which  compelled  General  Whish  in- 
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stantly  to  diange  his  tactics,  to  raise  the 
siege,  and,  having  made  a  retrograde  moTe- 
ment,  to  unite  his  forces  in  an  intrenched 
camp  at  some  fifteen  miles  from  the  citadel, 
there  to  await  in  a  more  fiiyonrable  posi- 
tion the  junction  of  the  reinforcements 
from  Ferozepore  and  Scinde.  Although 
Moolraj's  force  had  been  thus  much  aug- 
mented, a  general  advance  of  20,000  men. 


under  General  Gilbert,  wu  preparing  fipon 
the  Bengal  frontier,  and  no  ter  wm  enter- 
tained for  the  safety  of  the  troope  new 
Mooltan.  At  Lahore,  by  the  ▼fgOeat 
precaution  of  the  pertone  in  comnund* 
all  was  going  on  well,  and  the  hopei  of 
the  disaffected  were  doomed  to  iliii|i|iniirf' 
ment. 


DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

One  of  the  most  elegant  architectural 
features  of  the  metropolis  has  given  way 
to  the  utilitarian  ideas  of  the  owners,  and  to 
the  indifferent  reputation  of  some  of  the 
occupiers.  It  has  been  decided  that  it  would 
be  removing  "  a  nuisance  **  to  destroy  the 
Quadrant  Colonnade.  On  the  7th  Nov. 
the  finishing  stroke  to  this  favourite  work 
of  Nash  was  given  by  the  disposal  of  the 
columns.  Tbey  were  divided  into  lots 
of  four,  six,  and  two  each,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  purchasers,  and  on  the  first  lot 
being  put  up,  consisting  of  six  columns, 
the  auctioneer  stated  that  each  column 
weighed  35  cwt.  and  cost  the  sum  of  35/« 
in  putting  up.  The  first  offer  for  each 
column  was  U.  10#.  Eventually  the  six 
columns  in  this  lot  sold  for  7/.  10#.  each, 
exclusive  of  the  granite  plinths,  which 
were  sold  separately.  The  other  columns, 
forming  the  29  lots,  fetohed  sums  averaging 
from  61.  bs,  to  71.  lOs.  each.  The  num. 
ber  of  columns  sold  was  144,  out  of  the 
270  forming  the  colonnade,  and  the  sum 
they  realized  was  upwards  of  1,000/.  The 
granite  plinths  upon  which  the  columns 
stand  were  next  sold.  They  were  lotted 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  columns,  and 
fetched  from  1/.  2«.  to  1/.  4#.  each.  It 
was  understood  that  the  principal  portion 
was  purchased  for  the  Eastern  Counties 
Railway  Company. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Oct.  19.  A  further  portion  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham's  property  was  offered  for 
public  sale  by  Mr.  Farebrother,  at  Ayles- 
bury, but  most  of  the  lots  were  bought 
in.  Lot  1,  consisting  of  the  manor  of 
Clinton,  a  freehold  estate  of  about  420 
acres,  on  which  the  present  occupier,  Mr. 
Chapman,  has  built  a  sporting  residence, 
was  bought  in  for  25,000/.  It  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  without 
the  house,  for  28,000/.  The  Weedon  pro- 
perty, consisting  of  nine  lots,  was  next  put 
up.  The  first  lot  was  the  Lillies,  the  seat 
of  Lord  Nugent,  consisting  of  about  sixty- 
three  acres,  and  some  timber  valued  at 
471/.  His  lordship,  who  has  a  life  in- 
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terest  in  the  propert^^,  became  the  pv- 
chaser,  at  2,170/.  The  remaining  eight 
lots  were  knocked  down  at  28,965/. 
property  near  the  town  of  Aylnbvrj 
next  put  up.  It  was  divided  into  m 
lots.  The  collective  sum  at  which  ihmf 
were  knocked  down  amounted  to  26,00Q£ 
Lot  six  of  the  property,  coneieting  of  a 
freehold,  tithe-free,  and  land-tez-redeanei 
fium  of  forty-five  acres  of  land  at  Biartoni 
with  a  newly -erected  fum-honee  and  ovU 
buildings,  seems  alone  to  hare  been  die* 

Sosed  of.    The  purchaser  was    Mr.  J« 
[ingham,    of  Whitechnrch,     at  S,SSaL 
The  whole  sale  amounted  to  73,635/. 

DORSBTSHUX. 

Oct.  13.  A  chapel  erected  at  PtaAp  hi 
the  parish  of  Buckland  Newton,  vaa  co^ 
secrated  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Saliibniy* 
It  has  been  built  from  a  deeign  by  Mr. 
Ferrey,  and  is  in  the  perpendicnlar  atftet 
having  open  benches  and  an  open  oak 
roof,  a  very  chaste  font,  and  a  chaneel  al> 
most  perfect  in  its  details.  The  east  win- 
dow is  of  stained  glass,  consisting  of  flgom 
of  two  of  the  apostles,  and  of  Jolia  the 
Baptist,  and  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Fbrqnhar- 
son,  of  Langton.  The  comraunioD-tafalt 
and  rails,  alter-chairs,  and  stallsi  ara  aB 
of  oak,  and  in  excellent  taste. 

■asax. 

Oct.  12.  At  Garraway's  CoffiBe-hom^ 
the  perpetual  advowson  and  next  preaea* 
tation  to  the  rectory  of  Megdmlem  Ftmr, 
in  the  diocese  of  Rochester  and  the  eona^ 
of  Essex,  was  sold  for  2,200/. 

GLoucssraasHiu. 

Monday,  N09.  13,  was  kept  aa  a  pahtte 
holiday  in  Bristol,  for  the  pnipoee  of  ee« 
lebratuig  the  important  fact  that  her  Ftetg 
which  had  been  so  long  bowed  down  hf 
the  gigantic  incubus  of  taxation,  and  im- 
nacled  by  her  exceadfe  dock  doeay  was 
now  free. 

HBBaVOBDSHinB. 

The  White  Cross,  a  welUknown  i^lb 
ntaato  about  a  mile  ihun  thadtf  of  Ar«- 
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ford  (engrayed  hi  Gent  Mag.  for  April  1792, 
p.  398),  on  the  Hay  road,  has  latMj  ander- 
gone  renovation.  The  hexagonal  flight  of 
seven  receding  steps,  forming  the  chief 
portion  of  the  erection,  had  hecoBie« 
through  the  hands  of  time  and  mischief^ 
grievously  out  of  repair.  Every  stone, 
however,  has  now  heen  removed  and  re- 
fixed,  and  in  many  places  renewed  hy  fresh 
workmanship.  All  this  has  been  done 
without  destroying  the  antiquated  ap- 
pearance of  the  fabric,  so  that  ^e  same 
old  White  Cross  will  bid  a  fair  defiance  to 
the  enemy  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
work  has  been  done  solely  at  the  toggea- 
tton  and  expense  of  the  Right  Hon.  and 
Rev.  the  Lord  Saye  and  Sele. 

LANCASHIRB. 

Oct.  33.  The  new  chnrch  of  Christ 
Church,  Great  Homer  Street,  Zdvttpooif 
was  consecrated  by  the^Bisbop  of  Chester. 
Immediately  after  this  his  Lordship  pro- 
ceeded to  the  font  to  baptize  the  iittant 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Birch,  M.P.  now 
mayor  of  Liverpool. 

A  map,  showing  the  entire  range  of 
the  Docks  of  Liverpool,  existing  and  in- 
tended, has  just  been  published,  and 
affords  a  magnificent  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  commerce  of  the  port  The 
extreme  length  of  the  river  wall,  which 
fronts  the  line  of  the  docks,  is  widiin  a 
few  yards  of  four  miles.  Tlie  total  waler 
area  now  available  amounts  to  upwards  of 
195  acres,  and  the  total  quay  space  to 
more  than  fourteen  miles.  There  are  in 
all  21  docks  in  operation,  exclusive  of 
graving  docks,  half-tide  docks,  and  basins. 
Of  these  five,  comprising  about  33  acres 
of  water  area  and  nearly  two  miles  of  quay 
space,  have  been  opened  vrithin  the  last 
few  weeks.  Two  others,  and  a  half-tide 
dock,  which  will  yield  together  21  acres  of 
water  area  and  one  mile  of  quay  space, 
are  in  a  state  of  great  forwardness,  and 
still  further  Increase  is  contemplated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wapping. 

LINCOLNSHIRB. 

A  beautiful  church  has  been  erected  at 
Skirbeckj  near  Boston,  at  the  expense  of 
Dr.  Roy,  the  Rector  of  the  parish,  and 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
It  is  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  and 
is  built  of  hammer-dressed  Ancaster  free- 
stone, with  worked  stone  at  the  quoins 
and  buttresses,  and  round  the  doors  and 
windows.  The  length  of  the  interior, 
from  east  to  west,  is  96  feet,  by  46  feet  in 
width. 

Oct,  1 7.  The  first  portion  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  being  the  loop  line 
from  Lincoln  to  Peterborough,  was  opened 
for  passenger-traffic.  The  route  firoii  liii* 
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oohi  to  Boston,  tiioiigli  a  dead  levd  all 
the  way,  is  Tery  IntersstiBg  both  to  tlie 
traTeller  and  the  antiauair.  It  is  neaily 
all  the  way  on  the  imbjes  of  the  river 
^nthiun,  only  making  davlatlons  ooea- 
sionaUy  to  avoid  the  an|^  of  tlie  rtrer. 
Firom  Boston  thh  road  to  Petertwrongh  la 
nearly  a  direct  line,  running  near  Kirton 
and  Algakirk  to  Spalding,  thence,  mid* 
way  between  Deephig  a^  Crowhind,  to 
F^akiriL.  The  line  joins  the  Syston  and 
PeterboKwgh  Railway  ^  the  Waltm 
station,  four  flallea  fixMa  PstaflKMroiwh* 
The  distance  from  Lincoln  to  Fletarbo* 
roogh  ia  63i  adlea. 


S^.  —  A  nnmerona  atteodanea  of 
clergy  and  gentry  saet  at  tlia  fillaga  of 
NnoettdU^  sitiiated  in  a  aaoat  pictntcsqna 
valley,  fonr  mika  from  Ohm,  to  witneaa 
tiie  eooaeentioii  of  a  mm  chwdh  at  that 
plaoe.  Among  the  company  nnaeftt  wera 
tlM  Eari  and  Coantem  of  Fowia.  TUa 
chmrch,  dedicated  to  Si.  John  tlia  Svaa- 
gelist,  ia  a  neat  stnietwo,  in  the  lancet  or 
eariy-English  a^  of  areUtoetam,  from 
a  design  liy  Edward  Haycock,  eaq.  of 
Shrew&ury.  It  was  mnch  required  ia 
this  district,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
seven  miles  distant  from  dieir  pariah 
chnrch.  It  is  tiie  second  church  oreetod 
in  tlie  eztensiTe  parish  of  Chm  during  the 
last  five  years  a  Ibrmer  one  having  besn 
built  at  Chapel  Lawn,  in  the  aouthem 
portion  of  it,  and  in  boUi  the  late  lamented 
Earl  of  Powis  took  a  deep  and  active  in^ 
terest.  'Previously  to  the  present  consecrsp 
tbn,  tlie  Eari  of  Powis  gave  451.  per 
annum  towards  the  endowment,  a  silver 
serrioe  fbr  the  communion,  and  two  diaira 
for  the  chanceL  The  Countess  of  POwis 
made  donations  of  service  books,  a  cushkm 
for  the  pulpit,  and  linen  for  the  idtar ;  and 
the  Rev.  Edward  Christopher  Swainson, 
the  Viear  of  Clun,  gave  a  suitable  covering 
f6r  the  same,  of  toe  manufacture  of  Mr. 
French,  of  Bolton. 

Oct.  6.  The  dinrch  of  St  John,  IM- 
dtmyUmt  In  ^  parish  of  Cleobnry  Mor* 
timer,  near  the  Clee  Hills,  was  oonseerated 
by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Hereford.  Thte 
church  was  commenced  building  at  the 
expense  of  the  late  Iliomas  Botildd,  esq. 
of  Hopton  Court,  and  completed  and  en- 
dowed by  his  wictow. 

ausmiT. 

AMg.  24.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Win- 
cheater  oonseerated  a  new  chnrdi  at 
Smdl,  The  old  church  was  only  onpa- 
hie  of  aeoommodatinff  450  persons.  The 
new  one  has  sittings  for  948,  of  whidi  406 
are  firee.  Hie  choreh  baa  been  built  \ff 
grasto  ftwa  tiie  London  and  PioBiwn 
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Building  Societies,  amounting  to  450/., 
the  parish  giving  1,000/.  by  rate ;  the  re- 
minder being  furnished  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, Sir  G.  Glyn,  the  lay  rector 
and  vicar,  has  become  responsible  for  the 
amount  required.  The  entire  expense  will 
be  upwards  of  5,600/.  After  a  sermon  by 
the  Bishop,  upwards  of  234/.  was  col- 
lected. 

SUSSEX. 

The  new  Corn  Exchange  at  Lewes  is 
the  largest  room  in  the  county  of  Sussex  : 
its  dimensions  are — 15G  feet  long,  33  feet 
wide,  and  36  feet  high.  On  other  days 
but  Tuesdays  it  will  be  used,  if  required, 
for  assemblies,  concerts,  &c. ;  in  fact,  it 
is  belonging  to  the  Star  Hotel,  and  the 
principal  entrance  is  through  a  lobby 
leading  from  a  very  beautiful  carved  stair- 
case, which  many  years  ago  belonged  to 
one  of  the  largest  mansions  in  the  county. 
It  has  a  light  iron  roof  (railway-station 
style),  from  which  it  is  lighted  on  both 
sides,  and,  though  quite  plain  and  without 
pretence,  tlie  apartment  has  a  character, 
if  we  may  judge  from  a  lithograph  of  it, 
which  is  creditable  to  the  taste  of  its  ar- 
chitect, Mr.  William  Dunk. — Builder. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Oct.  5.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
consecrated  the  chapel  in  connexion  with 
Marlborough  College,  dedicated  to  St. 
Michael.  It  was  commenced  in  the  summer 
of  1 84 7,  from  the  designs  of  Edward  Blore, 
esq.  F.S.A.  Its  form  is  rectangular,  the 
length  being  120  feet  and  the  width  41 
feet,  with  buttresses  between  the  side 
windows,  of  which  there  are  seven  on  each 
side,  and  at  each  angle  arc  large  pinnacles, 
which  rise  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  roof. 
The  style  is  of  the  latest  ])criod  of  De- 
corated architecture ;  built  with  rag-stone, 
and  the  whole  of  the  windows  and  dress- 
ings of  Bath  stone.  The  roof  is  covered 
with  slate,  and  has  a  very  steep  pitch, 
being  an  equilateral  triangle.  The  side 
windows  have  each  two  lights,  with  tracery 
heads,  except  those  over  the  north  and 
south  doors,  which  are  triangular,  and 
tilled  in  with  tracery.  Tlie  east  and  west 
windows  have  five  and  six  lights,  with 
tracery  heads.  There  are  three  entrance 
doors — viz.  the  north,  south,  and  west. 
Tlie  north  and  south  doors  have  stone 
porches  with  groined  ceilings,  and  are 
sunnounted  with  coping  and  finial,  and  a 
])anel  in  each  gable,  witii  the  figure  of  an 
angel.  The  west  door  is  surmounted  with 
coping  and  finial,  the  coping  having  richly 
ornamented  crockets.  All  the  entrance 
doors  arc  of  oak,  with  ornamental  wrought 
iron  hinges.  The  cast  gable  is  surmounted 
with  a  cross,  and  the  west  gable  with  a 
bell  turret.  The  parapet  on  the  north 
and  south  sides  is  of  Bath  stone»  with  per- 


forated trefoil  panels  <w»<«*»^  witii  a 
ping.  The  whole  of  the  outside  of  die 
chapel  is  surroonded  with  a  brood  paved 
walk.  The  interior  is  dinded  into  die 
chapel  and  ante-chapel,  which  are  divided 
from  each  other  by  a  screen.  In  the  aale. 
chapel,  doors  open  into  the  lobbies,  n>- 
bing-room,  and  staircase  to  tbe  gaUeiyt 
and  it  is  paved  with  black  and  red  tSUm, 
At  the  east  end  is  placed  the  altar,  whick 
is  approached  by  three  steps,  and  is  paved 
with  encaustic  tiles  of  an  ornamental  de* 
sign.  The  seats  are  all  open,  and  oonaiit 
of  stalls  at  the  west  end,  under  the  gaUcfj, 
and  extending  up  a  part  of  Uie  north  and 
south  walls.  There  are  other  stalls  at  in- 
tervals, and  in  front  of  two  of  tiiese  era 
placed  the  reading  desks.  The  stalls  aie 
for  the  use  of  the  masters  and  oflioer»— 
that  at  the  west  end,  on  the  right  of  the 
entrance,  is  appropriated  for  the  head 
master.  In  front  of  the 'Stalls,  &c.  art 
four  rows  of  open  seats,  on  each  side,  for 
the  pupils,  with  access  from  the  walk  in 
the  centre.  The  centre  walk  is  cjgiit  fbet 
wide,  and  is  paved  with  black  and  red 
tile  paving,  with  a  stone  border  nuinieg 
round  the  same.  A  space  is  left  open  in 
front  of  the  altar  steps,  which  is  paved 
with  encaustic  tiles  of  the  same  pattern  as 
the  altar.  At  the  west  end  a  gaUnj  ex- 
tends over  the  ante-chapel,  and  is  <wtyq4p>j 
for  the  domestics  of  the  College.  At  the 
back  of  the  gallery  recesses  are  formed  bj 
arches,  in  which  the  organ  is  placed.  The 
roof  covers  the  whole  area  in  one  speeet 
and  is  formed  with  an  arch  supported  on 
carved  stone  corbels,  collar  bealm,  and  tre- 
foil spandril  above ; — the  whole  of  die 
timbers  of  the  roof  are  shewn  and  hoarded. 
The  interior  fittings,  with  the  exception 
of  those  previously  mentioned,  and  the 
timbers  of  the  roof,  are  of  deal,  painted 
in  imitation  of  oak.  The  chapel  contalM 
sittings  for  500  pupils,  and  200  seats  Ibr 
masters,  ofiicers,  domestics,  &c. 

The  l)cautifnl  communion  plate  ia  ths 
gift  of  a  member  of  the  conndU  Tte 
chairs  for  the  clergy  are  also  a  benefac- 
tion ;  and  the  altar  cushions  and  kneeling 
cushions,  the  gift  of  a  lady.  Hie  Inssons 
are  read  from  a  brass  eagle,  supported  by 
a  bronze  pedestal,  presented  by  the  pu^ls. 
Amongst  the  contributions  at  the  oker« 
tory,  some  were  given  towards  tbe  forma- 
tion of  a  fimd  for  a  pauited  window.  Thb 
sum  collected  in  the  church  amounted  to 
120/.,  128/.  having  been  previously  trana- 
mitted  to  the  Master  by  friends  of  the  col- 
lege who  were  unable  to  be  present  at  the 
consecration. 

YORKSHiaS. 

Sept,  8.    The  church  of  St.  VS^i»«^^ 
Mjftholmroydt  near  Hsliftx,  was  ^nnw 
crated  by  the  liOrd  Bishop  of  Bipon.     It 
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stands  in  an  excellent  situation,  between 
the  railway  and  the  riyer  Calder.  The 
structure  is  in  the  Decorated  style,  with 
a  tower,  naTe  with  north  aisle,  and  chancel, 
with  vestry  and  south  porch.  The  tower 
is  65  feet  high,  with  a  comer  spire  of  22 
feet.  It  is  in  three  stories.  The  nave  is 
60  ft.  6  in.  long  in  the  interior,  by  22  ft 
10  in.  broad,  and  39  ft.  in  height.  Th» 
aisle  60  ft.  in  length,  and  15  ft.  6  in. 
broad.  The  chancel  26  ft.  long,  16  ft 
broad,  and  34  ft.  high.  The  nave  ex- 
teriorly consists  of  five  bays,  separated  by 
buttresses  of  three  stages,  with  cross- 
topped  gable ;  and  the  chancel  of  two  bays, 
supported  by  diagonal  buttresses,  similar 
to  the  former,  at  its  east  end.  The  north 
aisle  is  similar  to  the  nave  in  general  cha- 
racter, with  five  bays,  gablc»d  roof,  and 
diagonal  buttresses  at  £e  extreme  east 
and  west  The  roofs  are  covered  with 
slate.  The  windows  of  all  are  of  two 
lights  each,  trefoiled.  Interiorly  the  tower 
is  open  to  the  nave  by  a  lofty  arch,  with 
simple  chamfers.  The  aisle  is  open  to  the 
nave  by  five  arches.  The  roof  of  the  nave 
is  open  to  the  ridge,  sbovring  the  whole  of 
the  timbers,  which  are  of  stained  and  var- 
nished deal.  The  roof  of  the  aisle  is  simi- 
lar. The  chancel  roof  is  waggon-headed, 
in  three  bays^  stained  and  varnished.  The 
woodwork  is  mostly  of  deal.  The  pewi  or 
open  seats  are  low.  The  pulpit  and  desk 
are  of  oak,  and  the  gift  of  the  architects^ 
Messrs.  Mallinson  and  Healy,  of  Halifax 
and  Bradford.  The  area  within  the  railf 
is  laid  down  with  Minton's  encaustic  tiles. 
The  font  is  of  stone.  The  outer  doors  are 
of  oak,  and  have  scroll  hinges  of  oma^ 
mental  character  and  ancient  design,  and 
are  studded  with  nail-heads. 

Oct,  2.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon 
consecrated  St.  Paul's  church,  MamUnff' 
ham,  near  Bradford.  It  is  a  cruciform 
structure,  in  the  later  period  of  the  Eng- 
lish style,  with  nave  and  aisles,  transepts, 
chancel,  and  a  tower  and  spire  springing 
from  the  intersection,  and  supported  within 
by  clustered  columns  and  arches.  The  sum 
of  3,000/.  was  contributed  towards  the 
erection  of  this  church  by  Mr.  John 
Hollings. 

Oct,  13.  A  new  church,  dedicated  to 
the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  parish  of  Wicker, 
was  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York.  The  whole  expense  of  the  site  and 
erection  of  this  church,  amounting  to 
about  6,000/.  was  defr^ed  by  the  MUsses 
Harrison,  of  Western  Villa. 

Oct,  22.  The  new  chapel  at  FoUjfitot, 
in  the  parish  of  Spofforth,  was  opened  by 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon.  It  is  a  neat 
structure,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  chance!, 
with  a  belfrey  at  the  west  end.  It  aocom- 
modates  150  persons,  and  ooit,  InriNiding 


tiie  site  and  the  stone,  about  750i.,  orin- 
dpally  contribitfed  by  Lord  Harewood  and 
Sir  Jomh  Raddiffe. 

Earl  Q»  Gwj  is  restoring,  as  far  as  pos- 
able,  SawUy  Mbey,  founded  by  Wil&am 
Percy  in  1146.  The  workmen  have  already 
deared  away  nibbish  to  the  dm»th  of  nine 
feet,  and  have  discovered  the  floor,  wfaidi 
is  quite  perfeet,  bcdng  a  beantifiil  roecimen 
of  tile,  laid  in  various  figures.    The  altar 
table  has  perished,  but  the  steps  remain ; 
and  in  flront  of  the  altar  is  a  tomb  covered 
with  a  flagstone,  on  whidi  a  cross  h  curi- 
ously senmtured.    Sawley  is  a  small  vil- 
lage in  Rihblesdale,  rituate  on  the  hanks 
of  the  river  Ribble,  where  the  fmrelathers 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  csrried  on  very  eztennve 
print-works.    The  fMtory  is  now  a  row  of 
oilapidatBd  dwelling-houses.    The  greater 
part  of  the  village  £»  been  built  out  of  tiie 
ruins  of  this  abbey ;  and  many  qpedmeos 
of  sculpture  may  be  seen  in  the  oorners 
and  gable  of  old  ndned  hossesy  and  even 
in  their  stables  and  cow-sheds.    Many  of 
them  will  be  coUeeted  and  brought  bm 
totheabbey.  Pert  of  tbenifais,  which  had 
been  built  hito  a  dweOing-honse,  have  been 
agdn  deared  out,  and  Its  two  end  walls 
now  form  two  arehes  about  ei^  yards 
apart,  where  may  be  seen  several  shields 
bearmg  the  arms  of  Perey,  LucyiTonpest, 
ftc.  in  good  preservation. 


The  great  viaduct  across  the  Dee,  in 
the  Yale  of  LhmgoUen,  is  neaily  com- 
pleted. It  is  upwards  of  1,530  fiset  in 
kngth,  or  nearly  one-third  of  a  mile,  and 
stands  upwards  of  150  fiset  above  the  levd 
of  the  river,  or  30  feet  higher  tiian  the 
great  viaduct  at  Stodcport,  and  34  Ibet 
higher  than  the  bridge  at  lienaL  It  is 
supported  by  19  arches  of  SO  feet  span. 
It  has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Buldn, 
Mackensie,  and  Brassy,  contractors,  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  100,000/.  bdng  up- 
wards of  30,000/.  more  than  the  Stodc- 
port  viaduct.  The  cost  of  the  timber 
required  to  form  scaffolding,  Aec.  for  its 
erection  was  15,000/.  and  between  300 
and  400  masons  were  employed  daring 
the  whole  time  of  construction.  lIHthin 
a  fbw  miles  distant  there  is  another  viaduct 
in  course  of  building  across  the  valley  of 
Cehriog,  which  will  be  upwards  of  180 
feet  Ugh,  and  will  have  10  ardies  of  45 
feet  span,  and  one  of  120  fiset,  the  entire 
length  behig  at  least  850  feet. 

Oct.  6.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  St  Dafid's 
consecrated  ^m  new  parish  diurch  of  St. 
John's,  Pembrokt'doek. 

lUnddtwi'hr^  dnirch  has  been  le* 
opened  for  divine  service,  after  hafinc 
been  thorongUy  repaired.  The  whole 
cost  of  Iho  f6|Niis  and  aKtontloM  ivm 
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defrayed  by  contributions.  Among  the 
subscribers  were  the  Society  for  Building 
Churches  in  England  and  Wales,  100/. 
Queen  Dowager,  20/.  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
St.  David's,  20/.  It  contains  pews  for 
350  persons,  all  free. 

SCOTLAND. 

Nov,  8.  The  Adelphi  Theatre,  at  Gla$- 
goWf  was  burnt  down.  At  the  moment 
the  flames  broke  out  the  company  was  re- 
hearsing a  new  piece,  called  *'  The  Ocean 
Monarch  ;  or,  the  Ship  on  Fire,'^  and  as 
the  captain  was  reprehending  his  imaginary 
crew  for  endangering  the  ship  by  smoking 


tobacco,  he  himielf  obterrad  real  fluMi 
bursting  out  in  the  upper  part  of  tba 
gallery,  and  quickly  creemng  tnm.  die 
north  to  the  south  of  the  onilding.  Tte 
alarm  wai  immediately  given  thraoghoat 
the  green-room  and  all  the  other  parti  af 
the  house,  and  the  astounded  penonncn 
speedily  made  their  eacape  to  toe  ontadai 
carrying  nothing  with  them  but  the  alothei 
in  which  they  stood.  Before  they  oonld 
gather  resolution  to  go  back  for  the  ra- 
covery  of  their  property,  the  fire  had  at- 
tained the  mastery  in  every  part  of  Uia 
house.    The  loss  ii  estimated  at  10,000f. 


PROMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,  &c. 


Gazette  Promotions. 

Nov,  3.  Royal  Artillery,  to  be  Colonels  Com- 
mandant,  Maior-Generals  A.  Munro  and  Sir 
H.  D.  Ross,  k.C.B. ;  to  be  Colonels,  brevet 
Colonel  Sir  W.  M.  G.  Colebrooke,  C.B.  Lieut.. 
Colonels  H.  W.  Gordon,  W.  I).  Jones,  W.  B. 
DundaH,  C.B.  and  C.  Cruttenden ;  to  beLient.- 
Colonels,  brevet  Majors  G.  James,  C.  H.  Ne- 
vitt,  J.  Bloomfield,  H.  Pallijtcr,  A.  Macbean, 
R.  L.  Garstin.  J.  A.  Wilson,  R.  Tomkyns,  H. 
Williams,  and  R.  G.  B.  Wilson. 

Nov.  3.  81st  Foot,  Miuor  W.  H.  C.  Welles- 
ley,  to  be  Lieut.-Col. ;  Capt.  H.  Farrant  to  be 
Major.— To  be  Gentlemen  of  her  Majesty's 
Hon.  Corps  of  Gentlemen  at  Arms,  Augustus 
I)e  Pentheny  O'Kelly,  esq.  vice  Varaon ;  Gre- 
gory Grant  Foote,  esq.  vice  Ashford. 

Nov.  8.  Henry  Halford  Vauglian,  csu.  M.A. 
Barrister-at-Law,  to  be  IVofessor  of  Modern 
History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Nov.  9.  Thomas  Meg^ison,  late  of  Shilviof^- 
ton  Wetthouse,  and  now  of  Stamfurdham 
Heof(h,  both  co.  Northumberland,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  will  of  Klizabeth  Rochester,  of 
Whalton  in  the  same  county,  spinster,  to  take 
the  name  of  Rochester  only. 

Nov.  10.  69th  Foot,  Major  C.  J.  Coote  to  be 
Lieut.-Coloncl,  by  purchase.—Capt.  J.  W.  L. 
Paxton  to  be  Major. 

Nov.  17.  81st  Foot,  Capt.  H.  Renney  to  be 
MiUor. 

Nov.  21.  Major-Gen.  Sir  Robert  William 
Gardiner,  K.C.Ii.  to  be  Governor  and  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  Gibraltar.^ Philip  1). 
Souper,  esq.  to  be  Refi^istrar  of  the  Court  of 
First  Instance  for  Mauritius.— James  sitewart, 
esq.  to  be  Deputy  Queen's  Advocate  for  the 
Island  of  Oyion.— Edward  I'almer,  esq.  to  be 
her  Majesty's  Solicitor  General  for  Prince 
bdward  Island.— Paul  Edmund  de  Strzelecki. 
esq.  to  be  an  Ordinary  Member  of  the  Civil 
Divi^*ioIl  of  the  Tliird  Class  or  Companions  of 
the  Order  of  the  Bath.- Her  Majenty  has  been 
pleased  to  place  the  I'urks  and  Caicos  lidands 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Governor  of 
Jamaica,  and  to  appoint  Frederick  Henry 
Alexander  Forth,  esq.  to  be  President  of  the 
Council  of  Government  of  the  said  islands. 

Nov.  24.  Scot^  Fuvilier  Guards,  Lieut,  and 
Capt.  W.  J.  Ridley  to  be  Captain  and  Lieut.- 
Coionel.— 44th  Foot,  Major  A.  H.  Ferryman,  to 
be  Lient.-Colonel.— Capt.  N.  S.  Gardiner,  tu  be 
Mijor.— Brevet,  Capt.  T.  St.  Georse  Lister, 
6th  Dragoon  Guards,  to  be  Migor  in  the  Army. 


Naval  PRSFKBJCBzrra. 


Capt.  B.  N.  Trowbridn  to  the  AnmoBi  F. 
A.  Fanshawe  to  the  Bi^ne. 

Commander  H.  S.  Hawker  to  the  Oraet«; 
Mr.  8.  Nollath  to  the  Plumper  steun-edKMNMr. 

Lieut.  F.  S.  M'Gregor  to  be  fleg^Ural 
of  the  Ocean. 


Ecclesiastical  PRSFCKiiBim. 


Rev.  W.  B.  Allen,  to  be  an  Hon. 

Bristol. 

Rev.  F.  S.  Bevan,  to  be  an  Hon.  Cnnon  of  Norw. 
Rev.  S.  Cliasold,  to  bean  Hon.  Cnnon  of  Nonr. 
Rev.  J.  Frampton,  to  be  an  Hon.  Cuoa  if 

Gloucester. 
Rev.  J.  Garton,  to  be  an  Hon.  Cnnon  of ! 

borooah. 
Rev.  J.  Jones,  to  be  an  Hon.  Canon  of  St. 

▼id's. 

Rev.  F.  J.  Smith,  to  be  an  Hon.  Canon  of  Wdhk 
Rev.  J.  H.  Asbborat,  Great  Milton  V.  Qxf. 
Rev.  R.  Baker,  Compton  Martin  R.  Som. 
Rev.  T.  B.  lUker,  St.  Peter'a  Epicopal  Chi^tlt 

Pimlico,  P.C.  London. 
Rev.  T.  B.  Bawner,  South  Shore  P.C.  "^'Thiw, 

Lancashire. 
Rev.  W.  lieckett,  St.  Mary  Macdalene.  Hnr- 

low,  P.  C.  Essex. 
Rev.  J.  B.  Brodrick,  Sneaton  R.  YorkaUra. 
Rev.  H.  Browne,  St.  John'a  P.C.  Qecrimv 

Mortimer,  Salop. 
Rev.  T.  Caraon,  Scaminf  R.  Norfolk. 
Rev.  W.  Carter,  Burythorpe  R.  Yorkahlre. 
Rev.  G.  Carter,  Great  Beanchamp  R.  Berkn. 
Rev.    R.   Chaml»er8,  Summer'a   Town    P.CL 

Wandsworth,  Surrey. 
Rev.  C.  N.  Dealtry.  Ortwell  R.  Norfolk. 
Rev.  J.  Fyler,  St.  Ann's.  Sutton  R.  and  P.C. of 

Kinirston-upim-Soar,  Notta. 
Rev.  W.  N.  Griffin,  Oapringe  V.  Kent 
Rev.  M.  J.  G.  Hawtrey,  Chilton  Canteloe  ■• 

Somerset. 
Rev.  K.  Huasey,  St.  James's  Chapel  P.C.  L«b- 

()eth. 
Rev.  W.  Hyde,  Donyatt  R.  Somerset. 
Rev.  K.  Jones,  St.  John  the  BvangeUst,  Lifne- 

sark  and  Softley  P.C.  Durham. 
Rev.  Sir  C.  R.  Lighton,  Bart.  BUattone  ▼. 

.Staffordshire. 
Rev.  K.  Lillinirston,  St.  Geoii|e*aP.C.] 

ton,  Warwickshire. 
Rev.  W.  HarcoD,  Bdfeidd  R.  NoiMk. 
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Reir.O.  F.  Owral^iiratow  R.  8l..„. 

Ber.  L.  Pukin,  Sontb  KalKy  B.  Unc  ,:^.  .  „. 

iter.  Q.  FoDli,  New  Diitrkt  of  sutler  tJO.  FgOdt,  < 

AMon-liiiM-mnnlni'bani.  bod. 3 

Ber.  T.  KiienhUl,  ArUnghun  T.  Gtonc.  (be  lady 

R«v.  G.  H.  Renlao,  H&ckley  V.  nltli  Stoki  lou -i 


— ^-,.  ..Ackley 

^^.^tas  R.  LeiceaterahlK. 
Rei.   H.  ReTOOlili,  Rolherteld  PepfArd   B. 

IUt.  J.  Kin,  New  U1U>  P.C.  Dtrt)r*h. 
Rev.  W.  KabblDB,  Reppa  with  Butwick  P.C. 

Riv.  o'.  Bchlffner,  Ampoit  with  Applnhaw  V. 

Her.  T,  a.  StiBrp«,  Codicole  V.  Uerti. 
RcT.  U.  Socket, Biinor  with  SaltoD  B.  Bouex. 
Rfv.  I,  Spooner,  Edztiutoo  O.  WuwJckiUra. 
RtT.  J.  C.  amicli,  FeokhuU  F.C.  Stcke-npoo- 
Treni,  SulTorfshlre. 


RcT.  W.  TomklDB,  Kmsinitoa  CHupel  P.C. 


Eng.  ■  diu. 3D.    At  Lpiniauth,  Norlb  De- 
von, the  wift  o[  E.  Wuburton.  tta.  ■  Hn  ud 

bilr. »,    Al  Dru»el>,  the  wife  at  Capti. 

AlgempD  GrevUlB,  B  lOU. U.  A(  OjlphUA- 

romiDon,  the  wire  at  IiapieL  Henry  Kuckiff 

esq.  A  MOD. Al  Que dgeler  HouM,  Glooc.  lU 

wife  of  JahD  CurllB  Hftyoanl,  esq.  >  iliu.— «- 
39.    la  Fi»ra!-»|.  tbe  wife  of  Uoael  OUtk 

eta,  ■  (lau. M.    Tlie  wife  of  Brant  Spcnoaf 

FoDclt,  e«q.  of  Cambridge-iq.  Hyde-park,  i 

BOD. IT.    At  Glencone,  near  Edintiorgfi, 

(be  lady  of  Sir  Charles  M,  Ocbterlcu)',  But.* 

■OH 'Altbe  E1m>,  CbmUeiEli.  the  viteH 

Lieul.-CuL  Lelhbrldge.idaii. 3B.  laHyttS- 

pirk-sq.  Urs.  Kdnard Baldwin,  iwinwni. — • 
31.    to  Salisbury,    Luly  Roper,  dan.  of  Ifef 
Uon.  and  Rev.  Cuiaa  Bouvene,  a  dag. 
Lal^ji.    AlDevoBport.lhewifeofCapl.Blr 


P.C.  Cheal 
Rev.  W.  Wiraon,  Huahmere  V.  SaSblk. 
Rev.  B.  Wiirmorfl,  Trinity  Cborch  P.C  W»»t 

Bromwleh,  Staffbrdihin. 


Chafi-aihb. 
Rev.  T.  Buller,  B.D.  to  Lord  NeboB. 
Rev.  a.  R.  Catlley,  H  Jl.  to  ibe  Lord  Mayor  of 


Civil  PKErlMllNTB. 
The  Rev.  F.  C.  Plmnptre,  D.D.  to  be  Vice. 

Cbaacellor  of  the  Univ.  of  Oxford. 
Tlie  Her.  II.  W.  Cookun,  U.D.  ta  beVlca- 

Chancellorofthe  Univ.  ofCambildfe. 
Thos.  BabinrtOTi  Hacaulay,  esq.  to  be  Lord 

Rector  of  tne  Univerally  of  Glufow. 
Rev.  W.  Cole,  to  be  Muter  of  the  Coll^iau 

Gnmmir  School,  teuthwell,  Nolli. 
Rev.  W.  Fletcher.  (0  be  Maater  of  the  6run- 

mar  School,  Wimbome  Hinster,  Doraet. 
Bev.  E.  Huxlatile,  lo  be  Vice-Friadp«l  of  the 

Weill  TbeolOEical  Collen. 
David  ikiwer,  eaq.  lu  be  Recorder  of  Ipawieh, 
Mr.  Alex.  1.  Ueoit,  U.A.  of  Glauow,  to  be 

ProfMMr  of  Eogllili  lang^uige  lod  Utantnn 

in  llnir.  college,  London. 

BIRTHS. 
kl  Bodmli 
Prideaui  Brune,  ■  101. 
ley-sq.  the  wife  of  H.  H.  H. 


I  Whlli«b,  SuUM,  t 
Georn  C.  Coorthope,  esq.  a  son. — fl.  Al 
Lisbon,  the  wife  of  Wm.  Bob,  Werd,  esq.af 
her  Majesty's  Legation,  a  dau.— 7.    At  IcB- 

worth, 'Lady  Alfred  Ilervey,  a  «on. 1.    !■ 

CleyeUod-aq.  the  Connleas  of  gacdwich,  k 

dau. Al  Kentiflb  Town,  Mn.  Williun  Klt^ 

ioEIon.  a  ton. At  Umpford  Castle,  the  Vi*.' 

cODntesiFolkeslane.BdBu. 1|.  AtIialU» 

>t.  Weal,  the  wife  of  Lieul..Col.  Vanaittart,* 

diD. le.    At  8alliou>e   baU,  Norfolk,   U^ 

wife  of  Richard  Ward,  Mq.  a  son  and  beir, — ^. 
17.    Al    Corwar  Uoaae,    the  wife  of   RtAT 

WaHo.eaq.kson. 1>.  Al  Kast  Hill,  Waadih 

worth,  Mrs.  John  Gougb  Nichols,  a  son, — • 
In  AbUy-place.  St.  John's  Wood,  Hr>.  W.  K 

Knolicl,  a  son. Ml.    In  Kyde-park-jianlen*, 

the  wife  of  Wm.  VamitUrt,  esq.  *  dau, 


ijattiv.    A[  iwvuu|iua-(.  III 
P.  MailUod,  Of  the  Eaa  Joie 

Nm.\.    At  Hy' 
Hra.  Arthur  Kltm 


ll«dni«  Jdbn  WUum,  M.D.  U  toep 
»••■»•.,  oidv  dan.  of  tlHnui  F,  Tantt,  mm. 
itf  enu  OnaowUt.  ut  fianMn  «f  Ibe  IM* 
TiMMau  Tanwr,  m».  Buur. 

11.  At  WlBdeTWIUIamaitAciiA 
WaUmmt.  nq,  o/  Huleott  Hooa*.  Ui 
WUta,  BOB  of  Uw  lale  Rn.  W.  H.  WilU 
Mary-Ann,  eldoldi       ''"' 


B.  J.  liUMmlm,  Mq. 


ioeond  SOB  of  the  ■£*.  t.  0-  Ultldi«l«B,  «f 
ChalBlov  Kaclorr,  Buefci,  to  Catheflae,  dith 
dao.  of  John  RIsdoD,  oq. 


Brune,  a  son  and  faoir. At  Berke- 


u  Rowdell  Bohm,  Sniaei,  the 
wile  Di  cuariea  HoQtigue  Cbeatcr,  cBq.  ■  *M. 

17.  AiOBklandB,DunlBT,aioiic.  ty*U» 

o/B.  A.  Freeman,  esq.  B  dan. 18.  Atllricfa. 

ton,  th*  wife  of  CBpt,  "—' 


Barter,  aHi.  of  Bnaakiod-l__^ .  „ 

EUnbnMMn,  M&  child  «f  (be  Kct.  iNDM 

a^.  I.   At  Wot  HMkieT.  HtBTT  OnMB 

hUts,  ma.  to  AoD-BravD,  tarth  dta,  tt  Ita 
Ber.  OrTwalBM.  View  ofbtoHri-c— Mb*. 
tfn^udOfMnMdiaMM,  i*m«ummA 


BJi-  St.  Jolin's  Coll.  CuibridKe,  to  blMit, 
iwcond  dau.  of  Henry  Ijunbe.  tta-  •olicltor,  oT 

IViiro. Ai   Mirjlebom,     Biclurd   Bogcn 

CoxKtU,  aq,  ol  l}aird«sw(U  HonK,  G1ai|C. 
eldest  son  of  tbe  Rev.  CIiitIcb  Coxwell.  to 
Ellen,  ODlir  child  of  Godfrey  Hagb  Maur 
Baker,  rsti^  ^nndsoo  of  Hu^b  Tut  Lord 
MasBy.- — At  Oeddington,  NorthimptoDsb. 
Jabu  Slerriutn,  aa.  of  Regent-aq,  and  of 
KJDg'a-road,  Bedford-rDW.  to  Sophia-Sarab, 
raunni  dau.  of  Ihc  lile  Rev.  Williim  Cburcb, 

of   Hiinipion,   Hiddlewi. At    Brighton, 

Thomas  Williim,  younzest  Htn  of  tbe  late 
Capt.  Thomas  fna,  R.N.  to  Adelaide-Sophii- 
Chlcheliana,  relict  of  T,  H.  SympMn,  esq.  of 
the  Bencil  Qvil  8erv.  and  dan.  of  the  late 

Chicheley  Plowden,   esq. At    Neircburch, 

I.  W.  the  Rev.  Arthur  J.  SVade,  MJl.  Inr.™. 
ty  .Church,  Ryde,  ■ 


Bnghalone,  1.  W.  John  Kel1i,eu.  of  9onCh-9t. 
GroaveDor-sq.  to  Rebecca-Anne,  dau.  of  tjeorre 
Kelk,  esq.  of  Braehead-bouae,  Kihnarnocl, 
Ayrshire.. — At  St.  Hancras,  Chatles-Edward, 
youngest  son  of  John  Ballf,  esq,  of  Blandford- 
■q.  to  Sarah,  yuangest  dau.  of  tbe  late  Jamei 
WedfleU  Bndier,  esq.  of  Belmont  Cbigitell. 
- — .At  Dtral^rd,  Kasei,  Capl.  Smitk,  SOth 
Regt.  son  of  Rev.  H.  Smith,  Stoke,  Surrey,  to 
Lyilia,  dan.  of  9.  Nicoll,  esq,  Court-lodEe, 

Susiex. At    Kerry,    Slontromeryah.    the 

ReT.  Alfred  Utiuln,  H.A.  to  Frances-Uary- 
Anne,  eldeat  dau.  ofthe  Rev.  William  Morgan, 

Viesr  of  Kerry. At  IteiLty,  the  Buv.  Geotm 

A.  LttJiffdait,  Jd.A.  aecond  son  of  Mannaduke 
I^ngdale,  esq.  of  Goner.st.  and  Ganlon 
House,  Godslnne,  Surrey,  (o  Eliiabelh-Bu- 
chinan,  second  dau.  of  Henry  S.  II.  Wollaaton, 

esq.or  Welling,  Kent. At  CliIihBm,Richani 

Rateniia,  caq.  of  Claiihani  Common,  id  Laura, 
youufifit  dau,  of  Thomas  Pockle,  esq. 

6.  At  !lt.  .Mary's,  Bryanatone-aq.  Thomas- 
,., -tlieKiehlV—  --'■ — 


[Dec 

Henry  Asb,  nq.  Ckpt.  Bwd  Bk  to  KMk 
Becond  dan*  of  u.  BsroddlC  ch.  or  Hibc^^ 

Imt  tan.  a  Rcft.  to  ChuiotterMMt  dB.rf 
JoMph  unntur,  «q.  of  rimniMM  w  hk 

PTe<ideBl7  tbe  HeSal  Bond.  oSwtS. 

At  SbitwOuar.  die  taw.  Jotan  Hi^n  Ltm, 
\iai  ot  Abbit'i  Bnmter,  IltilllHrtrtfc? 
and  CbaplitD  to  the  Haraoeia  of  llnillMj.li 
Usry,  eldeat  dan.  of  Thooua  Siift.  «a^  «( 

Shrewibnry, At  Malta,  Wm.  WbMHm.m^ 

United  Statei  CoiuaL  to  Bmma,  du.  of  te 
late  Sir  Wm.  Cnrtii,  Bart, 

e.  AiFifla,KickudABH«,<M.Hatf  (k« 
ute  Capl.  BoDcc,  R.ir.  to  •-rnMliii  Hhiiiti 
Emily,  3d  daa.  Of  Oupud  Adolokn  Itacft^ 

—  '— >— M^*oty«  <■ •'"*—' 


— c*,  only  anrrlTing  Kin  or  tbe  laMllM. 

Buck,  esq.  of  Twickenham,  to  BUBbMh.Ai^ 
eldeat  dan.  of  the  late  John  atricUaad  l^k 

esq.  of  C3)e*ptlde. Al  Flnaanlk.  AiSiv 

Itecher  PcUork,  «q.  of  tbe  kiddto  T^bIl 
Barrialer-al-Lan,  to  9ellu-lfMT,  n^BK 
dau.  of  the  late  J.  H.  Beden,  ch.  at  FhnS. 
la.  At  Uinloiidn-lhe-Hedra,  AitUWI 
Stirling  GOcMt,  eaq.  onlVKa  of  tbe  Mi 
Capt.  Gilchrist,  R.M.  to  Soptiia-MaiT,  lOWMirt 
dau.  or  the  late  Hon.  U.  WJE^rbifkiSE 

of  the  Legialatlve  Conncil  of  '    -Tirriwrii 

At  Wiabeach,  Jamea  LgaO.  tmt-  of  llll^ 
pore,   Bengal,  to  Franeee-HoBub,   diih  tl 

Oconee  AOKuat OB  Ward,  esq. AIOtlfb.lB 

Hay irardiiifafe,  Lient.  Bo<fi  lu,  Wb^ 


r,  Bart,  t 


h-Han 


.._, , „,_  iu,  t 

Riiiibelb,  third  dan.  at  the  latcP.  I 

If  Dover,  and  grand^lao.  at  tbr  HM  Wt 

Uollama,  of  Upper  Dent. Al  Qia^hK 

'■■~\  Lieut.  Frederick  C.  Btrttrl,  Ut 
.Newenham.  youn^eet  dvi,  of  tMMi 


nie.  Louisa,  eldeL 

Hopper,  British  Chaplain  it  Baden  Baden 

At  Leckhampton,  Capt.  Edward  iValli,  lite  of 
the  Bengal  Hone  Art.  to  Maria,  aecond  dau. 
of  Mnjor-General  Swiney,  Bengal  Art.- — At 
Maiditell,  the  Rev.  Martin  Johnson  d'rrn, 
B.D.  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Uiford,  and 
Hector  of  Winlcrboume  Abliu  nith  Staple, 
ton,  Uorset,  to  KUi*-Lama-Catherine,  second 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  Thomaa    Holdich,  Rector 

of  Maidwell. At  Dover,  TbOBiaa  Slatrr,  esq. 

of  Liverpool,  to  Jane,  dau.  of  tbe  late  William 
Holgale,  esq.  arStaialDn  Culea,  Yorkshire,  and 
niece  of  the  late  C.  Beverley,  esq.  of  Gray's 

7.    At  SI,  Tbomai,  Eicter,  Devon,  John  Ar- 


Helbou 


..iry  Stuart.  Wth  Ben. al  _ 

Jersey,  Henry  Steel  Uav,  mo.  tf 
■• '  —  Ua  JotaW 


ind  son  of  Ilie 

,  eaq.  of  RnsseU-ai] 

Cant,  Robert  John  FayrsT,  n.n.       « 

nce's,  Hanover-sq,  Aleiander  Clt^^ 

—  ofCiaiiBianPuiciaBaHfr 

■'-•■"—' n«^taraiL 


berxb  Shaw,  eaq.  ot  RnsseU-aq.  to  *»^  ^i 
diu.  of  Capt,  Robert  John  Fayrer,  B.H-"     B 

at.  George's,  Hanovr-—  ■' ' - 

ing  Lamhrrl,  esq.  of 
Maria,  dau,  oF  toe  la 


Sidmoulh,  Oeorse  Gvllrra, 

esq.  of  Oringtun-aq.  to  Cuoltne-Hary,  eldeat 

--~  -"•laiur.Oen.S]esBor,of  Broa'   -      "'" 

It  Ballcrsei,  Robert  iJoi 


dan.afMljor.Oen.SlesBor,  of  Broad* 
mouth. At  Ballcrsei,  Robert  Horriti 

of  Benningholme  Hall,  to  Emily,  younge 

of  Sir  Wiiriam  Stmlh,  of  Bognor. At 

moulh,  Capl.  Henry  //ohoWoh,   Ist   1 
Fusiliers,  to  Anne-Sophia-feall,  eldeat  ._...„, 

Samuel  Ureethamjeeq.  of  Portamouth. At 

Stamford,  U^or  Woadroiiffe,  of  Hampalead, 
late  Bennl  Art.  to  Charlotte,  third  dau.  of  T. 

G.  AmaTd.esq.M.D.urSlBmfDrd. AtGreat 

YarmoBlh,  Mr.  Steward  Jokiu 


Ll_3t.^UaryUbaiK^Miett  C 

[om^ta. 

M.D.   0?  Brook-M.   Gmyesar-Bi.    to   iMf! 

youngreat  dau.  of  W.J.  Wairen,  nq. AtK, 

George'a,  Uanover-M.  Frederic  Jobu  fmw^ 
M.D.  second  son  of  John  Richard  Fkm,  wit 
to  Julia-Fanny,  second  dan.  of  K.  l«wl^  ml 
of3tratrord-pl.Cavendiah.aq. — AtacJa^A 
Piccadilly,  (he  Rev.  Charles  Abbot  TTlllJ 
M.A.  of  Trinity  ColL  Cunbrldnc  to  "  mj" 
ItaacBon,  elder  dau.  of  Ibe  late  Caiit,  A^nb 
King,  R.X.  and  niece  of  Vio-Adm.bir  Mavri 

D.  King,  K.C.H. At  Fortoa,  Hanta.  WB- 

■■—    PeMetfqr,  esq.  B.H.  to  IIIM> 

F.  U.  FS"*"'    ■„»-*.*»  i^n-Z 


I'orts-      Mary,  dii 


Mary,  dau.  ol 
Militia. 


rfffonlatlD 

Kdwd. 

Colton  ofCb'ellen'ham  to  Lydia,  relicl'of  J«ta 
Bcvao  Morgan,  esq.  and  ii>l«  or  OatfimMMfc 

eaq.  of  Pwliywracli    House. Al    a*  QM 

Church,  St,  Helen's,  the  Bei.  Jcwph  HuS 
MeridUh,  Incumbent  or  St.  Geoice^  Kaa^ 
to  Anne-Jane,  eldest  dia.  of  tbcHm  Tbead 
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Haddock,  esq.  the  Groves,  near  St.  Heleo*s. 

At  Wonston,  the  Rev.  Francis  Payne  Seymour, 
M.A.  only  son  of  Capt.  Seymour,  R.N.  orCastle 
Grove,  Bampton,  I>evon,  to  Janie-Murvaret, 
second  dau.  of  the  Rev.   Alexander  Dallas, 

Rector  of  Wonston,  Hants. At  Qevedon, 

Lieut.-Col.  David  Forbes,  Bombay  Army,  to 
Angfelina,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Edward 
Daniel  Clarke,  of  Jesus  Coll.  Cambridg^e,  and 
e^rand-dau.  of  the  late  Sir  William  Beaumaris 

Rush,  of  Wimbledon-house,   Surrey. At 

Fareham,  Hants,  T.  M.  C.  Sharland,  esq.  of 
Cheriton  Fitzpane,  son  of  Wm.  Sharland,  esq. 
of  Exeter,  to  Ann/second  dau.  of  Edward  Shar- 
land, esq. At  Whitchurch,  Little  Stanmore, 

the  Rev.  S.  F.  Cumberleget  Vicar  of  Astwood, 
Bucks,  to  Marion,  third  dau.  of  Fletcher  Nor- 
ton Balmain,  esq. 

14.  At  Camberwell,  James- Willyams,  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  GrylU,  of  Cardynham, 
to  Caroline-Jane,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 

John  C.  Millett,  of  Penjpol,  near  Hayle. At 

Wilmington,  the  Rev.  'rbomas  Crick,  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  Coll.  Cambridge,  Public  Orator  of 
that  University,  and  Rector  of  Staplehurst, 
Kent,  to  Frances-Katherine,  only  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  George  Miles  Cooper,  Vicar  of  Wilming- 
ton.  At  Clifton,  Major  Fitzherberi,  of  the 

Rifle  Brigade,  to  Susan,  second  dau.  of  the  late 
Michael  Hinton  Castle,  esq.  of  Stapleton-flnrove. 

At  St.  Mary's,  Bryanston-sq.  Dr.  Henry 

Leihebuy  of  the  London  Hospital,  to  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Carter,  of  York-pl.  Portman-sq. At 

Brighton,  the  Rev.  Robert  Seymour  Nath,  M.A. 
Curate  of  Stone,  Worcestersh.  to  Elizabeth, 
second  dau.  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Yates 

Peel,  of  Baginton  Hall,  Warwickshire. At 

St.  Marylebone,  Charles  Easton,  second  son  of 
James  Spooner,  esq.  of  Morfa  Lodge,  Carnar- 
vonsh.  to  Mary,  second  dau.  of  the  late  George 
Barker,  esq.  F.R.S.  of  Springfield,  near  Bir> 

raingham. At  Paddington,  Alexander  Cock' 

burn,  esq.  of  Edinburgh,  to  Caroline,  youngest 
dau.  of  Charles  Page,  esq.  of  Oxford-terr.  Hyde 
Park. At  St.  01ave's,Hart-st.  George  Moul- 
trie StUf,  esq.  of  Shrewsbury,  to  EUzabeth- 
Amy,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  John  Letts,  M.A. 

Rector  of  the  above  parish. At  Chiswick, 

Caut.  Smart,  K.H.  R.N.  to  Elizabeth-Isabella, 
only  dau.  of  the  late  Benjamin  Sharp,  esq.  of 
Fleet-st.  banker,  and  of  Chiswick,  Middlesex. 

At  Berne,  James  George  ClrmenU,  esq.  of 

Gonville  and  Caius  Coll.  Cambridge,  second 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  S.  Clements,  of  Lower 
Clapton,  Middlesex,  to  Aline-Isabelle,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  F.  W.  Storry,  esq.  of  York. 

15.  At  Paddington,  T.  E.  Biedermann,  eaq, 
to  Mary-Ann  Wood,  of  Ashwell-villa,  Bays- 
water,  relict  of  John  Wood,  esq.  of  Berners-st. 
and  eldest  dau,  of  Wm.  Fenton,  esq.  of  York- 
road,  Lambeth. 

Ifi.  At  Hackney,  Edward  Hamilton,  elder 
son  of  Capt.  Thomas  Hoekint,  R.N.  to  Susan- 
nah, elder  dau.  of  the  late  Joseph  Nalder,  esq. 

of  Grove-pl.  Hackney. At  Naples,  Edward 

John  Vesey  Brotciij  esq.  Capt.  88tn  Regt.  eldest 
son  of  Southwell  Brown,  esq.  of  Mount  Brown, 
CO.  Limerick,  to  Rose- Augusta,  dau.  of  Vice- 
Adm.  Sir  William  Parker,  Bart.  G.C.B.  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  the  Mediterranean. At 

Kensington,  Charles  William  Treagose  Craute, 
esq.  of  Brixton,  Surrey^  to  Lucy-Lamb,  of 
Thurloe-pl.  Brompton,  sixth  dau.  of  the  late 
Benjamin  Oakley,  esq.  of  Beckenham,  Kent. 

IH.  At  Stillorgan.  near  Dublin,  Charles 
Brent  Wale,  of  tlie  Gord,  Cambridgesh.  esq. 
second  son  of  the  late  Gen.  Sir  Charles  Wale, 
K.C.B.  to  Henrietta,  third  dau.  of  his  Grace 

the  Archbishop  of  Dublin. At  Streatham, 

William,  fourth  son  of  Joseph  Wooler,  esq.  of 
Whitfield-hall,  Wolsingham,  Durham,  to  Hen- 
rietta, eldest  dau.  of  Henry  Wooler,  esq.  of 
Upper  Tulse-hill. 

19.  At  Petersham,  Suney,  Frederick  jPWeiNl, 


esq.  of  Richmond,  Surrey,  to  Fanny,  eldest 
child  of  the  late  Frederick  Tyrrel,  esq.  of  ChAt- 

ham-pl. At  St.  George's,  Hanover-sq.  Capt. 

Thomas  Owen  Knox,  R.N.  to  Loaisa-IsabelU^ 
only  dau.  of  the  late  Major-Gen.  Darby  Grif- 
fith, of  Pedworth   House,  Berks. At  All 

Sonls',  Langham-jpl.  William  Henry,  eldest  son 
of  William  Setcell,  esq.  of  Plaistow,  Essex,  to 
Julia,  eldest  dau.  of  George  Pigxott,  esq.  of 
Moscow. ^At  St.  Peter's,  Piimico,  R.  Au- 
brey Cartwright,  esq.  son  of  the  late  W.  R. 
Caitwrizht,  esq.  M.P.  for  Northamptonsh. 
and  of  EdgecoteiJo  Mary,  eldest  dan.  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Iremantle,  of  Swan- 
bgnme,  Bucks. ^At  St.  Mary's,  Bryanston- 
sq.  Capt.  Cummina,  5id  Light  ilnf.  son  of  the 
late  Lieut.-Gen.  James  Camming,  to  Anna- 
Ifaria,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  James  West, 
esq.  of  Bryanston-so. — At  St.  Pancras.  the 
Rev.  George  Al/ord,  B.A.  of  Aston  Sandford, 
Bucks,  to  Lucretia-Reid,  youngest  surviving 
dau.  of  the  late  Joseph  Field,  esq.  of  Hatfield, 

Herts. ^At  Ilflracombe,  Capt.  Francis  Oree- 

ley,  E.LC.S.  to  Mary,  widow  of  Russell  Ken- 
dall, esq.  and  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Thoip,  Rector  of  Burton  Overy,  Leicestersh. 

At  Walcot ,  George  Ramsey  iimtland,  esq. 

grandson  of  the  late  Sir  Alex.  Gibson  Mait- 
umd,  Bart,  to  Alice- Anne,  eldest  dau.  of  Uie 

late  Josiab  Nisbet,  esq.  Madras  Civil  Serv. 

At  Oxford,  Edward  Harcourt  Longden,  esq.  of 
Agra,  third  son  of  the  late  J.  R.  Longden.  esq. 
of  Doctors'  Commons,  to  Sophia-Elizabeth, 

eldest  dau.  of  C.  J.  waddeU,  esq. ^At  Ayr, 

N.B.  David  WUton,  esq.  soliator,  Ayr,  to 
Sophia-Catherine,  relict  of  F.  C.  Pyman,  esq. 
surgeon,  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  and  younger 
dau.  of  the  late  Uent.  Charles  Rowning,  14th 
Bengal  Nat.  Inf. 

30.  At  Ballimore  House,  Argylesh.  John 
Campbell,  esq.  of  Possil,  to  Elizabeth-Alexan- 
der, youngest  dau.  of  M.  N.  Campbell,  esq.  of 

Ballimore. At  Ballimore  House,  Argylesh. 

Lieut.-Col.  Hagart,  £.I.Co's.  Serv.  late  AdJ.- 
Gen.  Bombay  Army,  to  CoUna-Susan,  youngest 

dau.  of  the  late  Donald  Mac  Lachlan,  esq. 

At  Huddersfield,  the  Rev.  Edward  Sandford, 
son  of  the  Rev.  Humphrey  Sandford,  of  the 
Isle  of  Up  Rossall,  Salop,  to  Mary,  dau.  of 
Joseph  Armitage,  esq.  of  Milnsbridge  House, 

Huddersfield. At  Alford,  Lincolnsh.  John 

Hmsh,  esq.  of  Breadsall,  Derbysh.  to  Alice, 

dau.  of  Titus  Bourne,  esq. At  St.  George's, 

Hanover-sq.  Bertie  Williams  fTvnn,  esq. 
youngest  son  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry 
W.  W  Wynn.  G.C.H.  to  Marion,  second  dau. 
of  the  late  Major-Gen.  Sir  James  Limond, 

C.B. At  Eccles,  Robert  Adair  Rameay,  esq. 

M.D.  M.R.C.S.  Edinb.  of  Fleetwood-on-Wyre, 
to  Fanny- Harriett,  eldest  dau.  of  Edward  Con- 
nell,  esq.  Manchester. At  Thorverton,  Ben- 
jamin Sparrow,  esq.  of  Cattedown,  Plymouth, 
to  Elizabeth- Penfound,  only  dau.  of  the  late 
Lieut.  Lewis  Reynolds,  R.N. 

ai .  At  Plymouth,  Major  Cv^^,  55th  Regt. 
to  Mace-Wynne,  fourth  dau.  of  W\H.  Hawker, 
esq. At  Paddington,  Charles,  son  of  Wil- 
liam James  Wilton,  esq.  of  Manchester,  to 
Josephine,  youngest  dau.  of  John  Brabam, 
esq.  of  Gloucester-road,  Hyde-park-gardens. 

Oswald  BloxMome,  esq.  only  son  of  (Wald 

Bloxsome,  esq.  of  Raugus,  Sidney,  New  South 
Wales,  to  Isabella,  youngest  dau.  of  Daniel 
Charles  Rogers  Harrison,  esq.  of  Doughty-st. 

At  Chard,  William    Trenchard,  esq.  of 

Maudmein,  Tnomcombc,  Dorset,  to  Mary- 
Sophia,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Jacob  Can- 
ning, esq.  of   Hertford. At    Westerham, 

Thomas  J.  Jonee,  esq.  of  Oxford  Lodge.  Croy- 
don, to  Ellen,  only  child  of  the  late  Joseph  Vere, 

esq.  of  Norwood. At  Greenwich,  Arthur 

Bllii,  esq.  of  Dublin  and  Ardee,  to  Eliza-Anna, 
only  dau.  of  U.  W.  Lord,  esq.  of  the  Crescent, 
Croom'B-hill.*— AtEfliendoD.  the  Rer.  Henry 
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Dawton,  Rector  of  Great  Manden,  Herts, 
second  son  of  the  Rig^ht  Hon.  Geon^  Dawson, 
to  Aune,  second  dau.  of  the  Hon.  liaron  Dims- 
dale,  of  Camfield-pl.  Herts. 

22.  At  Falmouth,  Edmund  Backhoute.  of 
Darlinsrton,  banker,  to  Juliet-Mary,  only  dau. 
of  Charles  Fox,  esq.  Ferran  Arworthal,  Coro- 
wall. 

23.  At  Cheltenham,  the  Rev.  James  FUkert 
B.A.  of  Worcester  Coll.  Oxford,  and  Curate  of 
St.  Mury'.o,  to  Ann-Matilda,  youn^rest  dau.  of 
the  late  T.  P.  W.  Butt,  es4|.  of  Arlecourt,  near 

Cheltenham.  At   Greatham,    Hants,   S. 

Jewkes  IVambej/,  esq.  eldest  son  of  the  late 
(3apt.  Wambey.'of  St.  John's,  near  Worcesteff 
to  Loui;!>a-Jane,  youn«7Cst  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Holland,  Precentor  and  Prebendary  of  Chi- 
chester.  At  Nevrcastlc-upon-Tyne,  Matthevr 

Robert  liipffe,  esq.  sun  of  Charles  Bij^e,  esq. 
of  Linden,  Northumberland,  to  .Mildreda, 
younfrest  dau.  of  Col.  liell.  of  Fenbam  Hall. 
^Thomas  William  Botelbi/f  esq.  to  Frances- 
Marion,  dau.  of  Pulteney  Mein,  esq.  of  Glen- 

cartholm,  Dumfriesshire. At   St.  Maryle- 

bone,  Mark,  second  son  of  the  late  Edwanl 
Bof/d,  esq.  of  Merton  Hall,  co.  Wif^on,  N.B. 
to  Km  ma- Anne,  relict  of  Robert  (States,  esq. 
of  Montaij^ie-sq. 

2G.  At  Camberwell,  Henry,  third  son  of 
W.  B.  GurnrVf  esq.  of  Denmark-hill,  to  Phcbe- 
Wichenden,  second  dau.  of  the  late  William 

Whifchurch,   of  Salisbury. At    Finchley, 

Samuel  Harvey,  oldest  son  of  J.  A.  Twining, 
esq.  to  Rosa,  yoiinirest  dau.  of  the  late  William 

Herrin:^,  j-hjj.  of  Hothersett  Hall,  Norfolk. 

At  WorcestiT,  Charles  llnrcourt^  esq.  <»f  the 
Stock   I'iXchanpre,  to  Lfjuisn,  second  dau.  of 

"William   Maiinin;«  esq.  of  Worcester. At 

Little  Shclford,  Cambridjr«*sh.  Charles  James 
/.afr,  (>s(|.  of  Oxford,  to  Sarali- Hannah,  only 
dHu.  of  .lain»s  Kdmund  I^w,  esq.  oi  the  Manor 

House,  Little  Shelfonl. At    St.  (ieor^e's, 

Bloomsburv,  Francis  Xathanicl  Grerne^  esq. 
of  Bernanf-.st.  to  ('arnline,  dau.  of  the  late 

Thomas  Kb^worth,  esq.  of  RoJney-st. At 

the  ('atbolir  ("hapi.'l,  CheliM'i,  Richard  Joseph, 
eldest  sonof  Kirhard  IVa/mrnlfi/.  esii-  of  Ranis- 
^ate,  to  Ijouisa-llarriet  Kinir,  of  Sloane-st. 
only  child  of  the  late  John  Brook  Kinsf,  esq. 
— ^At  Ben  minster,  Robt.  Gray  M'aftoMt  esq. 
son  and  hoir  of  J.  Watson,  esij.  of  Ballydarton, 
CO.  (Jarlow,  to  Marffaret-Chnslian-Jane.  only 
child  of  Henry  Pcrin  Steele,  esq.  R.N.  Deputy- 
Lieut,  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Dorset. 

At  Chelsea,  ICdwar-l  Atkins^  esq.  of  Southamp- 
ton, to  Marion-Klizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  the 

late  Wm.  Fynmore,  R.M. William  Hobart, 

eldest  son  of  the  latu  Rev.  William  lierx^  Head 
Master  of  the  North  Walshani  (jrammar 
School,  and  Rector  of  Horsey,  Norfolk,  to 
Maria-Anne,  eldest  dau.  of  James  Drane,  (^(|. 

of   Feltwell. At  Newtownbreda,    Matthew 

Hlakhtoii^  es(].  eldest  son  of  Major  Blakiston, 
of  Mobberk'V.  ('heshire,  to  Anne,  dau.  of 
Richard  B.  Blakiston  Houston,  esq.  of  Orange- 
field,   CO.  Down. At    Bramshaw,    William 

Robert  Pregtufif  esq.  of  Minesteed  Lodi^e,  Now 
Forest,  Hants,  to  Maria- Isabella,  fourth  dau. 
of  Thomas  De^uo  Sit  iite,  esq .  of  Braiushaw  Hill. 

27.  At  Yarmouth,  I.  W.  Robert  Kichards 
ChriKlif,  est),  son  of  the  late  i).  Christie,  esq. 
of  Moiita£:ii<'>-sq.  to  Aucrusta-Isabella,  dau.  of 
William  Lardly  Amit-l,  esq.  R.N. At  Cam- 
berwell. Charles  Frederic,  eldest  son  of  Thos. 
Dera*t  es(|.  of  Dulwich  Common,  to  Leonora, 
vounire^t  dau.  of  Henry  Alexander,  qw\.  of 

Clareridon-pl.  Hyde-park. At  Conffresbury, 

Edward  Curtis  FoiCHf*^  esq.  late  ('a()t.  64th 
Retrt.  to  Mary-Man^an.'t,  eldest  surviving  dan. 
of  the  lalt!  John  H ay t home,  es<|.  formerly  of 

Hill   House.  (xlouce>>tersh. -At  Leo,  Kent, 

Capt.  Alexander  R.  Dallas,  1st  Refrt.  Madras 
Army,   to  Kmily-Georgina,  second    dau.   of 
Ctpt.  Chuies  Andrews,  formerly  of  the  istb 
U 


Ught  Draspoons. ^At  St.  Geoffg«%HBiMnrai- 

sq.  Joha  lApteomb,  esq.'  of  AlresCDid,  HaMt. 
suni:eon,  to  .Jessie,  yooofest  dAU.  of  the  litt 
John  ^loore,  esq.  of  Newport,  Isle  of  WisM. 

At  St.  Panl's  Church,  CorawalU  the  lev. 

C.  B.  GrihbUt  to  Catharine,  yonngest  dui.ef 
James  Jackson,  esq.  Comm.  Hon.  K.lJOtfk 
Service. 

38.  AtAIphinrton,Wa1ter-CoplettOB,eldMt 
son  of  the  Rev.  Walter  JUdel^e^  Warleg^ 
to  Charlotte,  only  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Richini 
EUicombe,  Rector  of  Alphii^toii.— *At  It. 
Peter's,  Tlianet,  James  Thorne,  second  wtm  ef 
James  George^  esq.  of  Cothnm-taUl.  near  Bris- 
tol, to  Sarah'Rosaue,  second  dan.  of  the  IrtB 
John  Woodruffe.  esq.  Banriater-at-Law.^— At 
St.  George's,  Hanover-sq.  Francia,  only  aoa  af 
the  Rev.  F.  W.  J.  FirAeiy,  M.A.  to  HanMli- 
Kllen,  elder  dan.  of  J.  T.  Clement,  Mq.  of 

Clarres-st. At  Stonrton,  the  Rer.  Wm.  Mb 

Bucknall  Btteourif  fifth  son  of  Thoa.  OriaMtoa 
Bucknall  Estcourt.  esq.  of  Estconrt,  co.  Olos- 
cester,  to  Mary-Elixabeth,  eldest  dso.  of  Rtr. 
John  Drake,  Rector  of  Htourton,  WUta.^— At 
St.  James's,  Piccadilly,  Edward  lUhcit  atai- 
mont,  esq.  of  Lincoln*B-inn,  Barristcr-at-Lnr, 
to  Jane,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Robert  Oehnv, 
esq.  of  Lincoln's-inn,  and  the  Rookery,  Tea- 
ford,  Suffolk. At  Durham.  PnuiciB-llaiciL 

fourth  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Gilbert  Ben^ri 
to  Elizal>eth,  eldest  dau.  of  William  Qnan, 

esq.  of  Old  Elvet,  Durham. At 

Church,  Vinrinia  Water,    Joseph 

esq.  to  Elizaoeth  Hird,  of  SunniagoaiCt 

rey,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Joshua  S.  Hira, 

dau.  of  the  late  Philip  Bedwell,  esq.  of ^ 

ham-common. At  Nostell  Priory,  RohtfC 

Manners  Crafty  esq.  eldest  son  of  the  Yen.  At 
Archdea4X)n  of  Canterbury^  to  GeciUn-IsabellL 
eldest  dau.  of  Charles  Winn,  esq.  of  NoMn 

I*riory. At   Lindliurst,  New  Forest,  At 

Ri^ht  Hon.  Lord  Manners,  to  Lydia-SollMl^ 
third  dau.  of  Capt.  William  Bateman  oBl- 
wood,  R.N. 

39.  At  St.  Georffe's,  Blofimsbnry,  the  Rsr. 
J.  D.  WinmIow,  Vicar  of  Na|yton-on-the>HilU 
Warw.  to  Harriet,  eldest  dau.  of  the  lateThss. 

(rotobed,  esq. In  Norwich,  the  Hon.  Wi 

Wells  Addington^  eldest  son  of  the  Right  ~~ 
and  Rev.  Vfsconnt  Sidmouth,  to  Cieo 
.Susan,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Hon.  Geov]gn 
D.D.  Dean  of  Norwich. 

30.    At  Weare  Giffbrd,  Edwanl  PMvl. 
Dorchester,  to  Clara- Jane,  dan.  of  the  late  i 
John  Palmer,  Torrinji^on.  Deroa.-^At 
common,  Watson  Wanl  i/av««,  esq.  of  i 
s(|.  to  Julia,  younQ-est  dan.  of  the  late 
Johnstcm,  esq.of  Tan-y-Graijr,  Cami 
At  (Christ   Church.   Marylebone,    A1 


Ktntart^  esq.  M.l).  Inspector-Gen.  of  Miltarr 
Hospitals  to  Frances-Kliza.  widow  of  thshU 
James  Brown,  esii.  of  the  Island  of  St.  Vii 

Oct.  3.     At  iieme-hili,    Henry 

third  son  of  William  Pritekard,  esq.  of 
tors*  Commons,  to  Eliiabeth-IaabelUi,  jron 
dau.  of  P.  N.  Tomlins,  esq.  of  I*ainten* 

In  Plymouth,  John  T.  Oregg,  esq, 

son  of  the  late  James  Greir?,  esq.  Clerk  of  ths 
Peace,  of  Londonderry,  to' Susanna- Kliiahstt. 
eldest  dan.  of  the  late  W.  G.  Williamson.  mH 
R  M  "^'" 

3.  At  Tor,  Capt.  Aldrtdge,  R.N.  to  Maiy^ 
Anne,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Majpr-Gsn.  » 
kinifton,  R.E.  Inspector  of  F^rtiflratlnnij 
At  Shawell,  Leicestershire,  the  Rev.  BdwHd 
IlatrnMlfift  M.A.  to  Mary-Jeannette,  rvUct  of 
the  late  Rev.  Geon^  Keunard,  of  Qmgtm 
House,  Northamptonshire. 

2  i.  At  Castle  Archdall,  co.  Pennnaa«k,  tit 
Rev.  Michael  Btirke,  eldest  son  ofWlBlUB 
Malachi  Burke,  of  Baiiydairau,  co.  QahiVt 
esq.  to  Isabella  .Mnry,  fourth  daofrtitsr  of  Ifee 
late  James  Clarice,  of  Sid  AbbeytilSToa.  sm. 
and  niece  of  Mrs.  ArdidaU  if  Giklt  AJi&lB, 
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Viscount  Midleton. 

Nov,  1.  At  Pepper  Harrow,  Surrey, 
aged  42,  the  Right  Hon.  George  Alan 
Brodrick,  fifth  Viscount  Midleton  (1717) 
and  Baron  Brodrick,  of  Midleton,  co. 
Cork  (1715),  in  the  peerap^  of  Ireland; 
and  second  Baron  Brodnck  of  Pepper 
Harrow,  in  the  peerage  of  England  (1796). 

His  Lordship  was  bom  June  10,  1806, 
the  only  son  of  George  the  fourth  Vis- 
count, Lord  Lieutenant  of  Surrey,  and 
his  fifth  child  by  his  second  wife,  Maria, 
daughter  of  Richard  Benyon,  esq.  of 
Gidea  Hall,  Essex. 

He  succeeded  to  the  peerage  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  August  12,  1836. 

He  married  May  14,  1833,  Miss  Plen 
Griffiths,  and  has  left  issue,  whether  a  son 
or  no  we  are  not  informed.  Otherwise  he 
is  succeeded  by  his  cousin  Charles  Brod- 
nck, esq.  barrister- at-law,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Archbishop  of  Cashel. 

At  an  inquest  held  on  his  Lordship's 
body  it  appeared  that  his  death  had  been 
occasioned  by  the  fumes  of  charcoal.  He 
had  latterly  resided  almost  entirely  alone, 
and  his  surgeon  said  that  he  had  always 
considered  his  Lordship  an  eccentric  man, 
and  of  a  very  wayward  disposition. 

The  clergyman  of  the  parish  stated  that 
in  July  1847  Lord  Midleton  came  to  him, 
and  communicated  the  intelligence  that 
her  Ladyship  had  left  him,  and  that  it  was 
all  his  own  fault.  He  had  frequently 
since  appeared  in  a  very  unhappy  state  of 
mind.  The  jury  came  to  the  following 
verdict:  "  We  find  that  the  Right  Hon. 
George-Alan  Viscount  Midleton,  in  a 
certain  room  in  Pepper  Harrow  mansion, 
Pepper  Harrow-park,  in  the  parish  of 
Pepper  Harrow,  within  the  county  of 
Surrey,  did  on  Wednesday,  the  Ist  of 
November,  1848,  destroy  his  own  life,  he 
being  at  the  time  in  a  state  of  temporary 
insanity.'* 

Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr.  Welleslet. 

Oct.  21.  At  his  house  in  the  College, 
Durham,  in  his  72nd  year,  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Gerald  Valerian  Wellesley,  D.D. 
Canon  of  Durham,  Rector  of  Biihop- 
wearmouth.  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  ue 
Queen,  and  Chaplain  of  Hampton  Court 
Palace ;  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Dr.  Wellesley  was  bom  on  the  7th  Dec. 
1776,  the  sixth  but  fourth  surviving  son 
of  Garrett  first  Earl  of  Moraington,  by  the 
Hon.  Anne  Hill,  daughter  of  Arthur  first 
Viscount  Dungannon.  He  was  entered  as 
a  nobleman  of  St.  John's  college,  Cam* 
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bridge,  where  (ander  the  nime  of  Wesley) 
the  degree  of  M.A.  was  conferred  npon 
him  in  1792.  In  1805  he  was  presented 
by  Earl  Cadogan  to  the  rectory  of  Chelsea, 
Middlesex,  which  he  retained  until  1832. 

During  his  incumbency  th«  new  church 
of  St.  Lnke  was  erected,  and  the  old 
church  near  the  bridge  was  converted  into 
a  chapel  of  ease.  Tlie  first  stone  of  the 
new  diurdi  was  laid  by  tbs  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington on  the  12th  Oct  1830. 

In  1827  Dr.  Welleriey  was  collated  by 
Bishop  Barrington  to  the  living  of  Bishop- 
wearmooth,  of  tiie  declared  vidae  of  2,899/. 
and  with  a  population  of  27t000 ;  uid  in 
the  same  year  be  was  made  a  ipr^>endary 
of  Durham.  The  declared  valne  of  bis 
prebend  is  391/.  bnttbis  gives  no  evidence 
of  its  real  vahie.  Dr.  Wellesley  was  also  a 
chaplain  of  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Hampton 
Court.  When  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
became  Prime  MiiUster,  it  was  oniverMlly 
supposed  that  be  would  elevate  bis  brother 
to  a  bishopric  ;  indeed,  efforte  were  made 
by  some  parties  to  induce  him  to  do  so, 
bnt  in  bis  own  emphatic  way  he  declined. 
In  bis  comparatively  private  sjfiiert  Dr. 
Wellesley  was  much  respected  by  all  classes 
of  the  commonity  for  bis  kind  and  con- 
ciliatory manners,  and  the  unvarying  be- 
nevolence of  his  disposition. 

Dr.  Wellesley  married,  June  2,  1802, 
Lady  Emily  Mary  Cadogan,  eldest  daughter 
of  Charles-Sloane  first  Earl  Cadogan  ; 
and  bv  that  lady,  who  died  Dec.  22, 1839, 
be  had  issue  three  sons  and  four  daughters : 
1.  En^- Anne-Charlotte,  married  in  1836 
to  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Robert  LiddeU,  Vicar 
of  Barking,  in  Essex,  fifth  son  of  Lord 
Ravensworth ;  2.  Arthur-Richard,  Captain 
in  the  Rifle  brigade,  who  died  in  1830,  in 
his  16th  year ;  3.  Georgiana-Henrietta- 
Louisa,  married  in  18^7  to  the  Rev. 
George  Darby  St.  Quintin,  Rector  of 
Broughton,  Hampshire  ;  4.  the  Right 
Hon.  Mary  -  Sarah  Viscountess  Chdsea, 
married  in  1836  to  her  cousin,  Henry- 
Charles  Viscount  Chelsea,  son  and  heir 
apparent  of  Earl  Cadogan  ;  4.  Cecil- 
Elizabeth,  married  in  1842  to  the  Hon. 
George  Augustus  Frederick  LiddeJl,  Cap- 
tein  in  the  Scoto  Fusilier  Guards,  sixth 
son  of  Lord  Ravensworth ;  6.  Charles ; 
and  7.  George-Grenville,  Commander 
R.  N. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  rectory  of 
Bishopwearmouth  will  now  be  divide 
into  four  districts — St.  Thomas's  Chapel* 
South  Hilton,  Ryhope,  and  Bishopwear- 
mouth. Thepresentotionisintfaebiiiidiof 
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650    Obituary. — Sir  R.  Harland. — Sir  R.  D.  Elphinttone.     [Dee. 

the  bishop  of  the  diocese.'  It  is  not  de-  and  married,  in  1836,  Mary,  fourth  dan|^- 
finitively  known  whether  or  not  the  ter  of  the  late  liettt-Geii.  Sir  John  He- 
canonry  will  be  filled  up.  ron  Maxwell,  Bart,  and  has  issue. 


Sir  Robert  IIarlaxd,  Bart. 

Auff.  18.  At  Wherstead  Park,  Suffolk, 
aged  83,  Sir  Robert  Harland,  the  second 
Baronet  (1771),  of  Sproughton  in  that 
county,  a  Deputy  Lieutenant  of  Suffolk. 

He  was  the  only  son  of  Admiral  Sir 
Robert  Harland  the  first  Baronet,  by  his 
second  wife,  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Row- 
land Reynold,  granddaughter  and  heir  of 
Col.  John  Duncombe.  He  succeeded  his 
father  Feb.  21,  1784. 

He  married  in  May  1801,  Arethuea, 
daughter  of  Henry  Vernon,  esq.  of  Great 
Thurlow,  Suffolk,  and  neice  to  Francis 
Earl  of  Shipbrooke.  By  that  lady  he  had 
no  issue,  and  the  Baronetcy  has  become 
extinct. 

Sir  Robert  Harland  has  bequeathed  a 
legacy  of  five  hundred  pounds  to  each  of 
tlie  Suffolk  Hospitals. 

Sir  R.  D.  IIorn-Elphinstone,  Bart. 

Ocf.  11.  At  Losie,  Aberdeenshire,  aged 
y3,  Sir  Robert  Dalrymple  Horn  Elphin- 
stoiie,  of  Horn  and  Logic  Elphinstone, 
Bart,  a  Deputy  Lieutenant  of  that  county. 

He  was  tlie  only  surviving  son  of  Gen. 
Robert  Dalrymple,  who  assumed  the 
names  of  Hom-EIpliinstone,  and  died  in 
1701,  by  Mary,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir 
James  Elphinstone,  of  Logie. 

In  early  life  he  served  in  the  army, 
from  which  he  retired  with  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Scots  Fusilier 
Guards. 

He  was  created  a  Baronet  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  patent  dated  Jan.  IG,  1828. 

He  married,  May  21,  1800,  Gricmc, 
daughter  of  Colonel  David  Hepburn,  a 
younger  son  of  Hepburn  of  Congalton, 
and  had  issue  nine  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters, who  j)lace  the  name  of  Dalrymple 
after  Elphinstone :  viz.  1.  Elizabeth- Mag- 
dalene, deceased;  2.  David- Robert,  also 
deceased  ;  3.  Sir  James,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  ;  4.  Hcw-Drummond, 
who  married,  in  1838,  Helen -Catharine, 
younj^est  daughter  of  the  late  Lieut. -Gen. 
Sir  John  Heron  Maxwell,  Bart,  and  has 
ihiiiuo;  5.  Mary. Frances,  married  in  1830 
to  Patrick  Boyle,  esq.  eldest  son  of  the 
Hight  Hon.  David  Boyle,  President  of  the 
(-ourt  of  Session,  and  cousin  to  the  Earl 
of  Glasgow ;  ().  Louisii-Sarah  ;  7.  Fran- 
cis-Anstruther  ;  8.  Stair,  deceased  ;  9. 
Charles ;  10.  John-Hamilton,  Captain  in 
the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards;  11.  Emest- 
GiX)rge-Bcck,  who  died  in  IP-ll,  aged  24  ; 
12.  Henrietta-Marion;  and  13.  George- 
Augustus- Frederick. 

The  present  Baronet  was  born  in  1605, 


Lieut.-Col.  Sib  Robbrt  Moub&at. 

Oct.  10.  At  Cockaimie,  FUSBsUrBy 
aged  73,  Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  Robert  Mob^ 
bray,  K.H.  a  Deputy  Lieateaant  and  bm- 
gistrate  of  Fifeahire. 

He  was  descended  from  bb  BBoiiBil 
family  long  seated  at  Cockainiie,  and  wm 
the  son  and  heir  of  Robert  MoBbny,  caq. 
by  Arabella,  daughter  of  ThoBMi  Hnamj^ 
esq.  of  Wrexham,  co.  Denbigh.  BQi 
younger  brother  was  the  late  Adm.  Sr 
Richard  Hussey  Hussey,  K.C.B.  He  ea. 
tered  the  army  as  Ensign  in  the  80th  Fbot, 
Aug.  24,  1795,  became  Lientenaat  Kb. 
2,  1796,  and  Captain,  Aug.  3, 1799.  In 
Aug.  1796,  he  marched  with  the  traopa 
under  Sir  James  Craig  from  Cape  Towm 
to  Saldanha  Bay,  and  he  waa  preaeat  it 
the  surrender  of  the  Dutch  fleet  to  Ada. 
Lucas.  In  1799,  he  was  appointed  AMs- 
de-camp  to  the  Earl  of  Guilford,  Govnw 
nor  of  Ceylon  ;  from  whence,  in  1801,  ha 
embarked  for  Egypt,  under  the  orders  ef 
Colonel  M'ellesley  (now  Duke  of  WdHi^- 
ton).  In  1803  he  was  again  in  CejhM 
under  Major.Gcn.  Hay  Macdonald ; 
he  was  for  some  time  on  the  ataff  of 
Sir  Josiah  Champagne. 

On  the  2nd  Oct.  1806,  he  wm  ap- 
pointed Major  of  the  96th  Foot ;  and  ob 
the  4th  June,  1813,  brevet  Uent-ColOMli 
He  afterwards  retired  on  half-pay  of  the 
Sicilian  regiment. 

lie  had  succeeded  to  the  estate  of 
aimie,  and  part  of  the  barony  of 
keithing,  on  the  death  of  hia  Ikther  Ib 
1794;  and  on  the  20th  April.  1825,  ha 
was  knighted  by  King  George  IV.  at  Cart- 
ton  Palace,  in  consideration  of  hia  aadaBt 
and  honourable  descent 

He  married  in  Sept.  1807  Lanra^  fovlh 
daughter  of  William  Hobaon,  eaq.  aff 
Markfield,  in  Middlesex,  and  had 
four  sons  and  seven  daughtera.  Hia 
son,  Robert- Frederick -North-BickartOB, 
was  born  in  1808,  and  is  a  Captain  in  Ihi 
Fifeshire  militia.  The  seoono,  Riehaid- 
Hussey- Charles,  a  Captain  in  the  I  at  Ma- 
drus  cavalry,  died  in  1843.  The  tUid, 
William -Hobson,  is  a  Lieutenant  R.K.  | 
and  the  youngest,  Edward,  is  a  LlenI 
in  the  Royal  Artillery. 

Rear-Admiral  db  Stabck. 

Sejft.  4.   In  KensiDgton-creiceat, 
84,  Mauritius  Adolphus  Newton  da 
esq.  Rear-Admiral  of  the  Blue. 

He  was  a  son  of  Charlea  niaiinMHid 
Baron  de  Starck,  an  officer  in  the  laiMvU 
army,  who  settled  in  England  in  17SI, 
and  married  Martha,  liiter  to  iSbf$  ~ 
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miral  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle,  Bart  and  to  Mn* 
Grey,  of  Southwick,  mother  to  the  first 
Countess  Grey,  and  consequeiitly  great- 
grandmother  of  the  present  Earl. 

He  entered  the  Navy  as  midshipman  in 
the  Barfleur,  98,  bearing  the  flag  of  Vice- 
Adm.  Barrington,  in  June  17B0,  from 
which  he  was  removed  into  the  Ambus- 
cade of  32  guns,  commanded  by  the  Hon. 
Captain  Conway  (afterwards  Lord  Hugh 
Seymour),  under  whom  he  served  in  that 
frigate,  and  the  Latona,  38,  at  the  relief  of 
Gibraltar,  and  until  the  peace  of  1793. 

Mr.  de  Starcic  was  next  placed  under 
the  care  of  Capt.  the  Hon.  James  Lnttrell, 
then  commanding  the  GangeSy  74.  On 
leaving  that  ship  he  proceeded  to  the  coast 
of  Africa  in  the  Grampus,  50,  bearing  the 
broad  pendant  of  Commodore  Edward 
Thompson  ;  and  on  his  return  from  thence 
he  joined  the  Irresistible,  74,  Commodore 
Sir  A.  S.  Hamond,  Bart,  in  which  ship  he 
continued  until  1786,  when  be  removed 
into  the  Pearl,  32,  commanded  by  the  Hon. 
Seymour  Finch,  with  whom  he  remained 
until  that  frigate  was  put  out  of  oommia- 
sion.  During  the  Spanish  armament,  Mr. 
de  Starck  served  in  the  Canada,  74,  under 
Lord  Hugh  Seymour,  by  wIkmo  reoom* 
mendation  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant,  Nov.  22,  1790. 

With  the  exception  of  his  receiving  an 
appointment  to  the  Salisbury,  &0,  and 
being  obliged  to  quit  that  ship  through  ill- 
health,  we  now  lose  sight  of  Lieutenant  de 
Starck  till  1797,  when,  having  volunteered 
his  services  to  assist  in  suppressing  the 
disgraceful  mutiny  at  the  Nore,  he  was 
appointed  to  command  the  Eelipse  gun- 
brig,  armed  for  that  purpose  with  long 
Dutch  24-pounders  and  heavy  carronadei, 
and  manned  with  volunteers,  part  of  whom 
were  soldiers. 

During  the  ensuing  seven  years  Lieute- 
nant de  Starck  successively  commanded 
the  Suwarow  armed  lugger,  Liberty  brig, 
and  Milbrook  schooner,  in  which  last 
vessel  he  was  frequently  engaged  with  the 
enemy,  both  on  the  coasts  of  France  and 
Spain.  In  Sept.  1801  he  captured  the 
Baptista  Spanish  privateer  of  eight  guns, 
and  shortly  afterwards  repelled  a  night 
attack  made  upon  the  Milbrook  by  some 
gun-boats  near  Gibraltar,  one  of  which 
opened  her  Are  before  she  was  discovered, 
but  sheered  off  on  receiving  a  broadaide, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  proved  fatal 
to  her,  as  she  disappeared  in  an  instant, 
although  then  nearly  alongside  of  the 
British  schooner. 

In  Aug.  1802  Lieut,  de  Starck  peid  off 
the  Milbrook,  but  recommissioned  her 
for  Channel  service,  on  receiving  apromiie 
of  early  promotion  from  Earl  St.  Vineoity 


to  whom  the  Doke  of  Clomee  had  written 
in  his  fiiTonr,  at  the  reoommendatioB  of 
H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Sosaex.  He  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  Comniander  May  1, 
1804 ;  and  was  appointed  to  the  Hound 
sloop  of  war,  then  at  Jamaica  i  bnt  the 
late  Viscount  Melville  permitted  him  to 
ezdiange  into  the  Tartanit  bomb,  on  the 
Downs  station,  which  vessel  he«ontiniied 
to  command  until  she  was  ordered  to 
undergo  repair,  and  a  change  of  equip- 
ment, when  he  was  raperseded  at  his  own 
request. 

During  Lord  Howiek's  naval  adminis- 
tration, Capt.  de  Starck  obtained  the 
command  of  the  Avon,  32,  in  whiefa  he 
was  employed  on  Channel  serviee  until 
ordered  to  csoort,  from  Spithead  to  the 
Baltic,  the  Neva,  a  Ruaaian  man-of-war, 
which  had  reeently  returned  from  a  voyage 
of  discovery.  HoetiUtieB  having  then  oom- 
menced  between  Alexander  and  Niqwleoo, 
it  was  not  considered  prudent  for  her  to 
proceed  to  Russia  witbont  the  proteetion 
of  a  British  vesecL  Fbr  the  perlwmance 
of  this  friendly  ofioe^  the  Caar  presented 
Capt.  de  Stardc  witk  a  breakout  serviee 
of  plate,  and  a  purse  of  100  guineas. 

On  her  retara  from  the  Baltic,  the  Avon 
was  selected  to  carry  out  Mr.  Erskine, 
H.M.  Minister  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  on  which  service  sbe  proseeded 
in  the  autumn  of  1806,  contending  with 
contrary  winds  nearly  the  wbole  of  her 
Toyage  to  Chesapeake  bay.  On  hb  way. 
Captain  de  Starck  UHi  in  with  the  Regains 
French  74,  by  which  ship  he  was  chased 
for  eight  hours,  right  before  the  wind,  bis 
pursuer  within  gun-shot,  and  repeatedly 
nriog  vpon  him.  Fortunately,  aviolent 
sqnaU  suddenly  came  on,  of  wbieh  be 
promptly  availed  hlmaelf,  by  hauling  np 
several  points,  nnperceived  by  the  enemy, 
who  ran  so  far  to  leeward  before  the 
weather  cleared  up  that  she  was  then 
scarcely  visible. 

Having  thus  skilfully  escaped  from 
further  annoyance.  Captain  de  Starck  pur- 
sued his  voyage  with  all  possible  expedi- 
tion, and  lan<tod  Mr.  Erskine  at  Anuk' 
polls  Royal,  on  the  30th  October.  Re- 
turning from  thence,  he  fell  in  with  an 
English  74,  the  Captain  of  wliieb  ship 
sent  him  to  Bermuda,  with  instrac|ioDt 
to  place  himaelf  under  the  orders  of  Vioe- 
Adm.  Berkeley,  Commander-in-chiel  on 
the  Halifax  station,  by  whose  directions 
he  was  shortly  after  ordered  to  carry  hone 
the  intercepted  despatches  of  Mobs.  Yil- 
laumes,  wbidi  had  been  taken  out  of  an 
American  vessel  examined  by  the  Avon, 
on  her  passage  from  the  Chesapeake. 

Capt.  de  Starck  arrived  at  %itbend  on 
the  Hth  Jan.  1807  ;  and  was  sooo  after* 
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wards  superseded,  iu  consequence  of  his 
having  been  promoted  to  post  rank  on  the 
25th  Sept.  preceding.  A  change  of  mi- 
nistry taking  place  about  the  same  period, 
he  was  doomed  to  the  mortification  of 
continuing  on  shore  during  the  remainder 
of  the  war. 

The  highly  respectable  gentleman  whose 
services  we  have  been  describing,  was  the 
original  inventor  of  the  now  well-known 
method  of  projecting  a  rope  by  means  of 
powder  and  shot,  the  practicability  of 
which  contrivance  he  proved  by  repeated 
experiments  made  on  the  river  Thames, 
in  1789.  A  description  of  Captain  de 
Starck's  apparatus,  and  a  plate  shewing 
the  manner  in  which  he  used  it,  will  be 
found  in  the  valuable  work  published  by 
Rear-Adm.  Ekins,  on  the  subject  of 
"  Naval  Battles."  Captain  de  Starck  waa 
also  the  inventor  of  an  Applicative  Compass 
for  taking  bearings  on  a  Chart,  which  is 
described  in  Nicholson's  Philosophical 
Journal,  vol.  xii.  p.  224. 

Capt.  de  Starck  was  likewise  the  author 
of"  A  Monody  on  the  late  Lord  Nelson,'' 
which  was  publicly  recited  on  the  stage  of 
the  Richmond  theatre,  Dec.  3,  1805. 

He  married,  Ist,  Miss  Houghton,  of 
Bramerton,  co.  Norfolk,  in  right  of  whom, 
during  her  life,  he  was  possessed  of  a  con- 
siderable estate  in  that  county  ;  2ndly, 
Aug.  30,  1807,  Miss  Kent,  niece  to  the 
lute  Sir  Thomas  Kent,  which  lady  had  the 
honour  to  be  given  away  by  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  by  whom 
Captain  de  Starck  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed one  of  his  Royal  Highness's 
equeries  ;  a  distinction  the  more  flattering, 
as  it  was  conferred  by  that  illustrious 
personage  without  any  solicitation  on  the 
part  of  our  gallant  and  deserving  officer. 

He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Rear- 
Admiral,  Nov.  25,  1841. 


Captain  F.  Mabryat,  R.N. 

Aug.  2.  At  his  residence,  Langham, 
Norfolk,  in  his  56th  year,  Frederick  Mar- 
ryat,  esq.  Captain  R.N.,  C.B.,  and 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  F.R.S. 
and  F.L.S. 

Capt.  Marryat  was  descended  from 
one  of  the  French  refugees  who  came  to 
England  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, and  was  the  second  son  of 
Joseph  Murryat,  esq.  of  Wimbledon-house, 
Surrey,  an  eminent  West  India  merchant. 
Chairman  of  Lloyd's,  and  M.P.  for  Sand- 
wich, by  Charlotte,  third  daughter  of 
Frederick  Geyer,  esq.  a  distinguished 
American  loyalist.  He  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don July  10,  1792.  Having  acquired  the 
rudiments  of  education  at  an  academy  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  metropolis, 


he  was  sent  to  a  cltwCcal  whool  at  Fbh- 
der's  End,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Preenym.  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  diicipliiie  of  Ifct 
school,  described  by  the  hero  of  his  earttaift 
novel,  is  no  tme  picture  of  the 
he  experienced  at  Pender's  End ;  bvt 
following  anecdote  suggests  that,  of ' 
ever  punishments  were  in  course  of  intts* 
tion  at  that  seat  of  learning,  he  was  likdj 
to  have  come  in  for  his  due  share.  Ite 
master,  cominr  into  the  school  one  dsjv 
saw  young  Bfarryat  standing  upon  Us 
head.  Surprised  at  this  reversal  of  the 
ordinary  practice  of  mortalSf  he  iaqofaed 
the  reason  of  it,  when  the  Isd  wiUi  aa^ 
dacious  readiness  replied^  **  I  had  beea 
trying  for  three  hours  to  leain  my  lessoa 
on  my  feet,  but  I  couldn't ;  so  I  thoqghft 
I'd  try  whether  I  couldn't  lean  it  oa  my 
head.*'  There  is  no  reason  to  doafat  lum 
when  he  says,  *'  Superior  in  capacity  to 
most  of  my  schoolfeUows,  I  seldom  look 
the  pains  to  learn  my  lesson  previoos  to 
going  up  with  my  class.  I  was  Coo  praad 
not  to  keep  pace  with  my  eq[na]Sy  and  too 
idle  to  do  more."  But  he  ackikowle%m 
that,  besides  '*a  little  L*tin  and  Issi 
Greek,"  he  made  some  proAdmiey  ia 
mathematics  and  algebra. 

Withdrawn  from  this  school^  he  WM 
placed  with  a  teacher  of  mathematioB  ia 
London,  under  whose  tuition  he  rrmsiaid 
a  year,  and  on  the  23rd  Sept  1806^  hs 
entered  the  Navy  as  a  first-clsss  boy,  oa 
board  the  Imp^'rieuse,  44  gvns,  ni 
manded  by  the  illustrious  Lord  Cochiaae. 
During  his  service  under  this  gaDsaft 
officer,  which  lasted  till  the  I8th  OcC  1810, 
he  took  part  in  more  than  fifty 
ments,  in  which  many  ships  of  wai 
merchantmen  were  cut  ont,  off  tlie 
of  France  and  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Having  chased  a  ship  into  the  Bay  if 
Arcupon,  which  sought  safiety  udar  a 
battery.  Lord  Cochrane  resolTBd  to  eat 
her  out,  and  young  Msrryat  waa  oaa  if 
the  boarding  party.  He  followed  doH^ 
the  First  Lieutenant,  who  headed  tfaeis- 
pedition,  and  who  at  length,  after  Hi 
party  had  sustained  a  severe  loaa,  aa^ 
ceeded  in  gaining  the  deck  of  tlie  OMMy. 
He  had  scarcely  done  so  when,  atroek  by 
thirteen  musket  balls,  he  fell  bock  a  eanm^ 
knocking  down  his  follower  in  his  ■£ 
who  was  trampled  on  and  almost  aZ 
focated  by  his  diipmates,  who,  bami^  to 
revenge  their  leader,  ruriied  forward  wUk 
impetuous  bravery.  The  ressel  captoeip 
an  examination  took  place  of  the  bodlMeff 
the  killed  and  wounded.  Marryat  wm 
numbered  among  the  former,  and 
in  a  state  of  stupor  was  unable  to 
the  doom  assigned  to  him.  Bet 
rived  the  surgeon  and  his 
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with  them  came  a  midshipman  who  bore 
no  good-¥rill  to  Marryat.  This  wortiiy 
youth,  seeing  the  supposed  lifeless  body  of 
his  comrade,  gave  it  a  slight  kick,  saying, 
**  Here  is  a  young  cock  that  has  done 
crowing !  Well,  for  a  wonder,  this  chap 
has  cheated  the  gallows  1''  Tliis  saluta- 
tion, with  its  comment,  reviyed  the  almost 
expiring  energies  of  the  other,  who  faintly 
exclaimed,  *'You  are  a  liar!''  a  retort 
which,  notwithstanding  the  melancholy 
scene  around,  produced  a  roar  of  laughter. 

Shortly  after  this  he  was  engaged  in  a 
rather  **  untoward  "  enterprise.  His  ship 
fell  in  ¥rith  a  vessel  of  a  suspicious  ap- 
pearance. It  was  under  French  colours, 
which  it  soon  hauled  down,  shewing  no 
others,  and  threatening  to  fire  into  the 
English  ship  if  it  attempted  to  board  her. 
Upon  this,  she  was  boarded  and  taken,  with 
a  loss  of  twenty-six  killed  and  wounded 
on  her  side,  and  of  sixteen  on  ours  ;  and 
not  till  then  was  it  discovered  that  she 
was  a  Maltese  privateer,  and  a  friend,  who 
had  made  a  like  mistake  in  supposing  her 
opponent  to  be  French.  After  this  un- 
fortunate mistake,  the  Imp^rieuse  pro- 
ceeded to  Malta. 

It  was  while  lying  in  this  harbour  that 
one  night,  a  midshipman, — a  son  of  the 
celebrated  William  Cobbett, — fell  over- 
board. Young  Marryat  jumped  in  after 
him,  and  held  him  up  till  a  boat  was 
lowered  to  their  assistance.  For  this 
daring  and  humane  act  he  received  a  cer- 
tificate from  LfOrd  Cochrane. 

The  road  from  Barcelona  to  Gerona, 
which  latter  place  was  besieged  by  the 
French,  had  been  completely  commanded 
by  them,  for  they  had  possession  of  the 
castle  of  Mongat.  On  the  31  st  July, 
1808,  Marryat  had  a  hand  in  the  reduc- 
tion and  levelling  of  that  fortress.  This 
proceeding  greatly  delayed  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  enemy's  stores  and  provisions 
which  were  designed  for  their  operations 
in  Catalonia ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  on 
one  occasion  the  French  general  was  under 
the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  whole  of 
his  artillery  and  field  ammunition.  During 
these  operations  he  was  twice  wounded, 
and  he  a  third  time  sustained  injury  in  the 
defence  of  the  castle  of  Rosas,  under  Lord 
Cochrane.  On  the  arrival  OHf  the  Imp^- 
rieuse  in  the  bay,  she  perceived  that  the 
castle  of  Trinidad, — the  maintaining  of 
which  was  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
the  main  fortress, — ^had  been  so  hotly 
bombarded  by  the  enemy,  that  the  British 
portion  of  the  garrison  had  withdrawn 
from  it.  Lord  Cochrane,  therefore,  taking 
with  him  a  party  of  officers  and  seamen, 
amongst  whom  was  Mr.  Marryat,  went  on 
shore,  and  defended  the  fortrras  tor  some 
days, — indeed,  until  the  main  fortrewwas 


taken,  notwithstanding  that  the  CMfle,  by 
this  time  a  complete  ndn,  was  attidnd, 
sword  in  hand,  by  1,800  dioeen  men  of 
the  enemy. 

When  Lord  Cochrane  proceeded  against 
the  boom  constructed  by  the  enemy,  be- 
fore he  aent  in  the  fireship  to  attaok  the 
Frendi  fleet  in  the  Basqne  Roads,  Mr. 
Marryat  was  in  one  of  the  explosion  ves- 
sels, commanded  by  Capt.  Ury  Johnaou, 
which  his  lordship  led  for  that  purpose. 
For  his  gallantry  on  that  oocaysion,  he  re- 
ceived a  certificate  firom  Capt  Johnaon, 
who  brought  hia  servioea  under  tiie  notice 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  for  his  iHiok  con- 
duct in  the  Mediterranean  he  waa  reoom- 
mended  in  Lord  Cochrane'a  deapatcbea. 

The  log  of  the  Centaur,  74,  fiitg-ah^  of 
Sur  S.  Hood,  atteaU,  that  in  Sept.  1810, 
he  jumped  overboard  and  aaved  toe  Bfs  of 
a  seaman  named  John  Mowbray,  who  had 
fidlen  firom  the  main-top;  and  in  1811, 
iHien  on  his  passage  to  join  the  iBolaa, 
on  the  American  station,  he  leaped  over- 
board, and  endeavoured  to  sare  a  aeaman 
named  John  Walker,  bat  did  not  soeoeed 
in  doing  so.  But  we  must  give  tUs  ind- 
dent  in  his  own  words: — **  One  of  tiie 
fore-topmen,  drawing  water  in  the  ehaina, 
fell  overboard ;  the  alarm  waa  instantly 
given,  and  the  ahip  hove  to.  I  ran  upon 
the  poop,  and,  aeeing  that  the  man  oomd 
not  swim,  jumped  overboard  to  aave  him. 
The  height  from  wliich  I  deacended  made 
me  go  very  deep  in  the  water,  and  when  I 
arose,  I  could  perceive  one  of  the  man's 
hands.  I  swam  towards  him:  but,  Oh 
God  1  what  was  my  horror,  when  I  found 
myself  in  the  midst  of  his  blood.  I  com- 
prehended in  a  moment  that  a  shark  had 
taken  him,  and  expected  that  everv  instant 
my  own  fste  would  be  like  his.  1  wonder 
I  had  not  sank  with  fbn :  I  waa  neariy 
paralysed.  The  ship,  which  had  been 
going  six  or  seven  nules  an  hour,  waa  at 
some  distance,  and  I  gave  mysdf  up  for 
gone.  I  had  scarcely  the  power  of  reflec- 
tion, and  waa  overwhelmed  with  the  sad- 
den, awful,  and,  as  I  thought,  certain  ap- 
proach of  death,  in  its  most  horrible  shape. 
In  a  moment  I  recollected  myself;  and  I 
believe  the  actiona  of  five  years  crowded 
into  my  mind  in  as  many  minutes.  I 
prayed  most  fervently,  and  vowed  amend- 
ment, if  it  should  please  Gk>d  to  spare  me. 
I  was  nearly  a  mile  from  the  ship  before  I 
was  picked  up ;  and  when  the  boat  came 
alongside  with  me,  three  lane  sharks  were 
under  the  stem.  These  had  devoured  tte 
poor  aailor,  and,  fortunately  for  me,  had 
followed  the  ship  for  more  prey,  and  thus 
left  me  to  myself.*^ 

Whilst  in  tiie  JBEohis,  he  jumped  over- 
board and  saved  the  life  of  a  boy,  for 
wldch  he  received  a  osrtificate  firoai  C^t» 
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Lord  James  Townshend ;  nor  was  this  the 
sole  testimonial  of  approbation  accorded 
to  him  by  that  gallant  officer.  He  had 
previously  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
saving  the  frigate  from  shipwreck  during 
a  tremendous  hurricane.  Tiie  ship  was  on 
her  beam- ends,  and  her  top-masts  and 
mizen- masts  had  been  blown  over  the  side, 
when  the  question  arose,  who  would  be 
found  daring  enough  to  venture  aloft,  and 
cut  away  the  wreck  of  the  main- topmast 
and  the  main-yard,  "  which  was  hanging 
up  and  down,  with  the  weight  of  tlie  top- 
mast and  topsail -yard  resting  upon  it/' 
We  must  let  Marryat  tell  how  he  con- 
ducted himself  in  this  case  of  awful  sus- 
pense and  dismay  : — **  Seizing  a  sharp 
tomabawk,  I  made  signs  to  the  captain 
that  I  would  attempt  to  cut  away  the 
wreck,  follow  me  who  dared.  I  mounted 
the  weather-rigging :  five  or  six  hardy 
seamen  followed  me:  sailors  will  rarely 
refuse  to  follow  when  they  find  an  officer 
to  lead  the  way.  The  jerks  of  the  rigging 
had  nearly  thrown  us  overboard,  or  jammed 
us  with  the  wreck.  We  were  forced  to 
embrace  the  shrouds  with  arms  and  legs  ; 
and  anxiously,  and  with  breathless  appre- 
hension for  our  lives,  did  the  captain,  offi- 
cers, and  crew,  gaze  on  us  as  we  mounted, 
and  cheer  us  at  every  stroke  of  the  to- 
mahawk. The  danger  seemed  passed 
when  wc  reached  the  catharpens,  where 
we  had  foot- room.  We  divided  our  work, 
some  took  the  lanyards  of  the  topmast- 
riggiog*  I  the  slings  of  the  main-yard. 
The  lusty  blows  we  dealt  were  answered 
by  corresponding  crashes,  and  at  length 
down  fell  the  tremendous  wreck  over  the 
larboard  gunwale.  The  ship  felt  instant 
relief;  she  righted,  and  wc  descended 
amidst  the  cheers  and  the  congratulations 
of  most  of  our  shipmates.* '  For  this  heroic 
deed,  Lord  James  Townshend  gave  him  a 
certificate,  and  reported  him  to  have 
"  conducted  himself  with  so  much  cou- 
rage, intrepidity,  and  firmness,  as  to  merit 
his  warmest  approbation." 

When  he  belonged  to  the  Spartan,  he 
was  put  in  command  of  a  boat,  and  cut 
out  the  Morning  Star  and  Polly,  pri- 
vateers, from  Haycock's  Harbour,  and 
likewise  a  revenue  cutter  and  two  pri- 
vateers in  Little  River. 

Mr.  Marryat  obtained  his  promotion 
as  Lieutenant  in  1812,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  was  appointed  to  TEspiegle, 
Captain  J.  Taylor,  in  the  West  Indies. 
Whilst  on  service  in  this  vessel,  he  once 
more  risked  his  life,  in  sn  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  save  the  life  of  a  sailor,  who 
had  fallen  overboard  in  a  heavy  sea. 
Lieutenant  Marryat  wss  picked  up,  ut- 
terly exhausted,  more  than  a  mile  and 
a  hidf  from  TEspiegle.    Having  bunt  a 


blood-yeiMly  lit  was  left  behind  in  te 
West  Indiei»  in  liok  quarters,  and  aftar  a 
time  was  sent  home  iayalided. 

In  Jan.  1814,  he  joined  the  Newoastia, 
58,  Captain  Lord  Geofga  Stnart,  and  led 
expedition  which  was  dispatdbed  ta 


an      ^ 

cut  out  four  Teisels  off  New 
This  he  did  with  the  loss  of  one 
and  twelve  men.  He  acquired  hia  Co^ 
mander's  rank  in  1815,  and  in  1820  eoM- 
manded  the  Beacon  sloop  at  St.  Helena, 
from  which  he  exchanged  into  the  Roscriob 
18,  in  which  vessel  he  brought  boaae  da- 
plicate  despatches,  annonncing  the  desfth 
of  Napoleon.  He  was  now  aotivdj  en- 
gaged in  the  Preventive  Serrioe,  in  which 
he  effected  thirteen  seisores.  Appolnlad 
to  the  Lame,  18,  in  Mardi  1833,  he 
sailed  to  the  East  ladies,  where,  mntii  the 
Burmese  wsr  in  1825,  he  was  fallj  en- 
ployed  as  senior  officer  of  the  nafal  umcs, 
the  order  of  Commodore  Grant  beii^ 
that  none  should  interfere  with  er  anpsr- 
sede  him.  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  the 
commander-in-chief,  was  receirea  oabeaed 
the  Lame  at  Calcutta,  and  CoDansaadsr 
Marryat  led  the  attack  at  Rangoon.  WkM 
Captain  Chads,  of  the  Aracfanc,  relieved 
him  in  September,  1824,  he  had  loat  neeil^ 
the  whole  of  his  ship's  oompanr.  He 
now  proceeded  to  Penang  and  Calenttat 
retuming  to  Rangoon  in  December,  1834, 
and  in  the  following  February  sailed  with 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Sale,  of  glorions  me- 
mory, on  an  expedition  to  reduoa  the  ter- 
ritory of  Bassein.  On  his  retnm  in  Apiij^ 
having  luccessfully  performed  his  periaOH 
duty,  he  was  promoted  to  a  death ' 
and  commanded  the  Tees,  which,  on 
arrival  in  England,  he  paid  off. 

Captain  Marryat  commanded  the  Ali* 
adne  in  the  Channel  and  Weatcm 
from  Nov.  1828  to  Nov.  1830. 
thanked  for  his  services  in  the  Bi 
war  by  the  Governor- General  of 
he  received  three  letters  of  thanka 
Sir  Archibald  Campbell, 
chief  of  the  forces,  and  wss  five 
commended  by  him.  He  was 
thanked  for  his  expedition  with  Sir 
Sale,  and  was  three  times 
and  thanked  by  Commodore  Coe.  In 
June,  1825,  he  reoeiTed  the  decoration  ef 
C.B.  and, — sn  honour,  a  record  of  wUok 
must  not  be  omitted,^he  waa  presented 
with  a  medal  by  that  admirable  InatitnthM^ 
the  Humane  Society,  for  his  daring  and 
humane  exertions  to  save  the  Urea  of  m 
many  men.  That  socie^  has  not  ott  Hi 
list  a  name  so  worthy  of  bonoar  aa  that  off 
Marryat. 

In  1837  the  Captain  published  "A  Coda 
of  Signals  for  the  Use  of  Vessels  fimployad 
in  the  Merchant  Serrioe."  That  nteft. 
raUe  invention  is  now  in  ■••  ha  thi  nfiA 
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and  mercantile  service,  not  only  of  tiiU 
country  bat  of  foreign  nations.  He  twice 
received  the  thanks  of  the  Ship  Owners* 
Society  for  it,  and,  the  publication  having 
been  translated  into  French  in  1840,  waa 
brought  under  the  notice  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, from  whom  he  received  the  gold 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

In  connection  with  this  last  distinction, 
we  have  a  story  to  relate  which  we  are 
sorry  to  feel  ourselves  constrained  to  tdl» 
because  it  presents  our  late  King  in  a  light 
in  which  it  is  not  pleasant,  and  has  not  been 
customary,  to  regard  him.  William  IV. 
had  read  and  had  been  delighted  with 
"Peter  Simple."  It  was  likely  that  so 
true  and  striking  a  picture  of  naval  life 
and  manners  would  have  captivated  a 
sailor.  He  expressed  a  wish  to  see  tht 
author.  The  Captain,  standing  in  an 
ante-room  in  his  favourite  attitude,  of 
which  the  reader  will  form  a  notion  by 
turning  to  his  portrait  by  W.  Behnes,  (his 
arms  crossed,)  the  King  came  forth,  and 
observing  him,  asked  a  gentleman  in  wait- 
ing who  he  was.  The  Captain  overheard 
the  question,  and  said,  addressing  the 
gentleman,  *'  Tell  his  Majesty  I  am  Peter 
Simple."  Upon  this,  the  King  came  for- 
ward, and  received  him  graciously.  Some 
time  after  this  his  Majesty  was  waited 
upon  by  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
government,  to  request  permission  for  the 
Captain  to  wear  the  order  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  King  of  the  French,  ana  to 
obtain,  if  not  some  farther  promotion, 
some  higher  distinction  for  one  who  had 
so  long  and  ably  served  his  country.  The 
former  request  was  granted  as  a  matter  of 
course  ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  the  King 
said,  "  You  best  know  his  services  ;  give 
him  what  you  please.''  The  minister  was 
about  to  retire,  when  his  Majesty  called 
h  i m  back .  '  *  Marryat !  Marryat !  by-the- 
bye,  is  not  that  the  man  who  wrote  a  book 
against  the  impressment  of  seamen  ?" 
'•  The  same,  your  Majesty."  "Then  he 
shan't  wear  the  order,  and  he  shall  have 
nothing,"  said  his  Majesty. 

Every  reader  will  make  his  own  com- 
ment upon  this.  The  work  in  Question 
had  been  written  by  a  man  who  nad  the 
best  interests  and  the  honour  of  his  pro- 
fession at  heart,  who  had  done  mucn  to 
maintain  them,  and  whom  the  Earl  of 
Dundonald, — best  known  as  Lord  Coch- 
rane, the  hero  of  Basque  Roads,— >in  a  letter 
recently  written,  has  thus  characterized : — 
"He  was  brave,  zealous,  intelligent,  and 
even  thoughtful,  yet  active  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties." 

In  1829  Captain  Marryat  turned  his 
attention  to  authorship,  and  having  pub- 
lished "The  Naval  Officer,  or  Frank 
Mildmay,"  the  reception  of  whldi  gave 


him  encouragement,  he  tkt  to  woik  with 
an  earnestness  and  a  zeal  whldi  he  brought 
to  all  bis  undertakings.  '*Tbe  King's 
Own,"  "Peter  Sfanple,"  and  "Jacob 
Fiaithful,"  followed  each  otiier  in  nqpid 
succession.  To  these  he  added,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  "  Japhet  in  Search 
of  a  Pkther,"  "Newton  Fonrter,"  "Mid- 
shipman Easy,"  "The  Pteba  of  Many 
Tales,"  "  The  Poacher,*'  "  The  Phantom 
Ship,"  '<  Snarley  Yow,  or  the  Dog-Fiend,' ' 
"  Perdval  Keane,*'  "  Masterman  Ready," 
"Poor  Jack,"  "The  Settlers,"  "OIU 
Podrida,"  "  Diary  in  America,"  in  Two 
Parts ;  "  Monsieur  Tiolef  s  Adventures," 
&c.  All  these  works  obtained  a  consider- 
able popularitj,  and  even  gained  the  au- 
thor a  reputation  which  Terj  flsw  modem 
writers  of  fiction  have  mcoeeded  In  ac- 
quiring. 

It  would  be  unprofitable  to  dwell  unon 
the  genius  of  Marryat  as  a  novelist.  His 
merits  lie  upon  the  surface,  and  are  ob- 
vious to  every  man,  woman,  and  child, 
who  take  up  one  of  his  works  and  find 
themselves  unable  to  lay  it  down  again. 
He  tells  plainly  and  straightfbrwarmy  a 
story,  tolerably  well  constructed,  of  diver- 
sified inddents,  alive  with  uncommon  cha- 
racters, and,  as  his  experience  was  large 
and  had  been  acquired  over  %  wide  ex- 
panse, he  had  always  somethfaig  to  tdl 
which  would  excite  curiosity  or  rivet  at- 
tention. He  had  one  quali^  In  common 
with  great  men,  and  in  which  men  of 
finer  genius  than  himself  have  been  de- 
ficient,— a  thorough  manliness  of  heart 
and  soul,  which,  by  clearly  shewing  him 
what  he  was  able  to  accomplish,  preserved 
him  against  the  perpetration  of  that  sub- 
lime nonsense  and  drivelling  cant  which 
now-a-days  often  pass  for  fine  writing  and 
fine  sentiment. 

His  "  Diary  in  America"  gave  great 
offence  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlimtic. 
We  do  not  know  whether  the  captain  ever 
regretted  it,  but  it  was  an  ill-adinsed  pub- 
li<»tion,  and  was  certain,  firom  its  tone  u 
well  as  its  matter,  to  wound  deeply  a  gal- 
lant and  sensitive  people,  who,  say  what 
some  few  of  them  may  to  the  contrary, 
are  anxious  to  stand  well  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  mother  country.  But  that 
this  work  was  written  with  malice  pre- 
pense against  the  Americans  we  cannot 
believe,  for  the  author's  venerable  mother 
is  a  native  of  the  United  States  ;  and  it 
mar  be  pleasing  to  our  brother  Jonathan 
to  know,  what  we  are  pretty  certain  is  the 
fisct,  that  from  that  lady  he  inherited  t^e 
energy  of  will  and  the  vigour  of  mind 
whicm  he  displayed  in  all  the  occurrences 
ofhisUfe. 

Captain  Marryat  had  been  seriously  ill 
for  more  than  a  year,  firom  the  btmCiiig  of 
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a  BQCcession  of  blood-vessels,  which  for- 
bade all  hope  of  his  recovery. 

He  married  Catharine,  daughter  of  Sir 
Stephen  Shairp,  formerly  Cnarg6  d' Af- 
faires at  the  Court  of  Russia,  by  whom 
he  has  left  six  children.  He  had  two 
sons  in  the  Navy.  The  elder  was  a 
Lieutenant,  and  bade  &ir  to  have  proved 
himself  a  worthy  son  of  his  father.  He 
jumped  overboard  and  saved  the  life  of  a 
seaman  in  the  Tagus,  and  his  exertions  at 
the  wreck  of  the  Syphax  were  of  the  most 
heroic  kind.  He  perished  vrith  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  crew  in  the  wreck  of  her 
Majesty's  steamer  Avenger  ;  the  news  of 
which,  arriving  in  February  last,  very 
materially  affected  bis  father's  health. 
The  younger  son  is  still  a  midshipman, 
and  has,  we  are  told,  displayed  great 
talents  as  an  hydrographer. — Bentlejf*9 
MUeellany  (with  a  portrait  by  W, 
Behnes). 

Rev.  Richard  Scott,  B.D. 

Oct.  6.  At  his  apartments,  Park -street, 
Grosvenor-square,  where  he  had  been  re- 
siding during  the  past  five  months  for  the 
benefit  of  medical  treatment  and  advice, 
the  Rev.  Richard  Scott,  B.D.  of  Shrews- 
bury. 

This  gentleman  was  the  second  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  George  Scott,  of  Betton 
Strange,  near  Shrewsbury  (who  for  a  short 
time  held  the  rectory  of  Berrington,  Salop), 
by  Lucretia  Anne,  daughter  of  Charles 
Cockburn,  esq.  of  Brentford.  He  was 
bom  December  3rd,  1780,  at  Old  Brent- 
ford, Middlesex.  In  early  life  he  was  a 
pupil  for  some  months  at  the  Royal  Free 
Grammar  School  of  Shrewsbury,  and  thence 
removed  to  Harrow.  Subsequently  be  was 
a  member  of  Brasenose  college,  Oxford, 
and  was  ordained  to  a  curacy  in  the  vici- 
nity of  that  city.  In  1807,  on  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  Forester  Lcighton,  he  was 
presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Condover, 
near  Shrewsbury,  which  after  a  few  years 
he  vacated,  and  was  succeeded  there  by 
the  bite  Dr.  Gardner.  In  1808  he  held 
the  appointment  of  one  of  the  chaplains 
in  ordinary  to  his  royal  highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  As  a  clergyman  he  was  es- 
teemed by  his  rustic  flock  for  diligence  in 
his  pastoral  duties,  and  an  anxious  regard 
both  for  their  temporal  and  their  spiritual 
welfare. 

The  announcement  of  bis  decease  caused 
in  Shrewsbury  an  universal  expression  of 
sorrow,  as  a  bereavement  of  no  common 
occurrence ;  for  he  was  a  general  philan- 
thropist, a  truly  upright  and  honourable 
man,  and  his  death  to  that  town  will  not 
occasion  only  the  transient  regret  soon 
to  be  forgotten,  but  the  sensation  of  a  loss 
scarcely  to  be  repaired,  inasmuch  as  hm 
12 


name  is  nuctlfied  in  sets  told  and  ulali 
of  pure  benefieence,  tad  will  long  be  e^ 
fociated  with  the  localitj  in  the  i&dla^ 
and  hearts  of  many  who  were  iuwawni 
with  his  firiendahip,  or  may  hare  heen  pv- 
tidpators  of  his  Undneas  and  petroaiyi 
his  chief  delight  being  to  do  good  to  thoM 
around  him  by  such  endeavoare  ae  nW^ 
promote  happiness  and  procperitf.  Bb 
ample  fortune  was  rendered  ■abeenrientte 
the  most  valuable  of  all  pnrpoene  fho  be- 
nefit of  the  community ;  and  in  Aii  he  bv 
blest  and  honoured  Shrewabnrj  by  hia  len^ 
dence  therein.  This  has  been  partiealeiiy 
manifested  during  the  past  fifteen  jean  ef 
his  life,  in  the  course  of  whidi  Mr.  Seott 
has  expended  upwards  of  thirteen  thoasmd 
pounds  in  public  improTements  alone. 
Of  this  sum  at  least  ten  theasand  has 
been  bestowed  in  adorning  sefea  of  tha 
churches  in  the  town,  by  the  introdnellon 
of  many  costly  and  beaatilnl  windowa  ef 
stained  glass,  by  a  timely  rq^air,  and  s^ 
curing  from  the  ravages  of  time  saeh 
restorations  to  decayed  portions  ofedifiem 
as  were  required,  whereof  an  example  ii 
strikingly  exhibited  in  the  Tenerahle  ftbbsy 
and  St.  Giles's  chnrdies;  the  kttsr  bs 
entirely  repewed,  and  gave  a  new  pa^ 
and  desk ;  and  in  the  former^  by 


extra  pews  and  free  sittings,  prorided  nasi 
additional  accommodation  for  the  hnnbbr 
and  other  classes  of  persons  attend!^ 
divine  service ;  bT  three  handsome  aksr 
screens,  and  suitable  decoratiTO  ftmdCara 
for  pulpits  and  chancels ;  by  embeilirideg 
and  painting  the  interiors,  dec. ;  by  lbs 
gift  of  organs,  and  services  of  rnininanha 
plate,  and  church  service  books  fer  lbs 
desk  and  holy  table ;  by  ample  donstioas 
in  aid  of  endowments;  indosiiy  baiW 
grounds,  particularly  that  of  8L  JaUan'i, 
and  the  architectural  charaeter  gifea  to 
the  south  side  of  that  edifice ;  and  maUm 
decent  and  convenient  approachee  to  tbe 
House  of  Prayer ;  all  of  whicht  in  ihsir 
respective  progress,  were  direeted  to  bs 
completed  in  the  most  substantial  anl 
effective  manner,  and  of  the  beat 
rials.  The  interior  of  the  spaoioas  Mi 
Hall  at  Shrewsbury  receired  its 
and  tasteful  beauty  at  his  chsrge, 
with  the  brilliant-toned  organ,  ooa 
short  of  eleven  hundred  noimda. 
ancient  Market  House  in  the  mme  town 
was  the  last  public  work  which  reed  tad 
his  kind  attention,  in  the  lenoration  of 
those  parts  which  bad  yielded  to  tisM  anl 
the  weather.  Friable  stone  hu  ghren 
to  sound  materials  and  neat 
in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  which 
racterized  tbe  edifice  when  first  it 
And  here  it  may  be  remaihcd»  that 
he  aimed  especially  to  expend  bia 
on  Budi  works  as  might  be 
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and  profitable  to  the  resident  trades- 
maD,  and  affdrd  employment  to  the 
humbler  artizan.  Nor  was  his  beneficence 
limited  in  these  matters  to  Shrewsbury ; 
it  extended  even  into  the  county,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  village  churches  of  Cressage, 
Harley,  Grinshill,  and  in  that  recenUy 
erected  at  the  hamlet  of  Bayston  Hill, 
Salop.  ■  The  sacred  edifices  in  these  places 
were  similarly  furnished  as  those  in  the 
metropolitan  town,  with  elegant  stained 
glass  windows,  altar-screens,  &c.  also  with 
such  requisite  pulpit  hangings,  fumitore, 
and  appendages  as  might  be  necessary  for 
the  due  celebration  of  divine  service ;  to- 
gether with  the  useful  addition  of  turret- 
clocks,  and  a  tower,  where  required.  He 
also  supplied  a  clock  and  bell  to  the  church 
at  Aberdovey  in  Wales,  the  need  of  which 
he  perceived  when  visiting  there. 

The  generosity  of  Mr.  Scott  likewise 
flowed  in  other  channels  than  those  already 
mentioned,  by  frequent  and  large  dona- 
tions to  many  of  the  public  institutions 
and  improvements  connected  with  Shrews- 
bury, or  towards  subscriptions  for  the  erec- 
tion or  enlarging  of  churches ;  for  in  these, 
and  in  many  other  purposes  and  objects, 
he  practised  universal  benevolence,  as  it 
were  from  an  impulse  of  nature,  as  well 
as  from  a  sense  of  duty ;  his  hand  being 
generally  open  to  succour  and  befriend, 
while  his  occasional  gifts  to  the  poor  were 
oftentimes  a  seasonable  stream  from  the 
pure  fountain  of  the  heart      He  truly 
*<  devised  liberal  things,"  and  has  been 
known  frequently  to  relieve  some  with  a 
secrecy  and  delicacy  which  almost  doubled 
the  blessings  it  conferred ;  and  whilst  many 
have  been  made  glad  by  his  opportune 
benevolence,   it   seemed  to  cause  a  joy 
within  himself  to  send  them  away  in  a 
cheerful  frame.     And  thus  kind  to  others, 
he  possessed  within  himself  that  enlarged 
charity  which  *'thinketh  no  evil."     His 
society  and  converse  was  affable  and  plea- 
sant, ever  courteous,  kind,  and  ready  to 
oblige ;  at  the  same  time  exercising  him- 
self to  have  "  a  conscience  void  of  offence 
both  towards   God    and  towards  man.'' 
He  studied  always  the  things  that  made 
for  peace,  and  cheerfully  improved  every 
talent  which  the  Almighty  had  lent  him, 
to  the  honour  of  the  Great  Being  that  had 
entrusted   him  therewith.     He  made  no 
pretensions  to  literature,  and  his  decisions 
on  matters  of  taste  were  oftentimes  guided 
by  the  suggestions  of  others.     Yet  in  all 
things  he  aimed  at  the  best  end,  and  in- 
dustriously pursued  the  volition  of  a  good 
heart  in  the  practice  of  truth  and  virtue, 
having  the  testimony  of  an  assuring  con- 
science, that  in  integrity  and  sincerity  he 
had  fulfilled  his  particular  calling,  and 
served  his  generation   according  to  hk 
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ability  and  the  will  of  God ;  tnd  this  was 
strikingly  exemplified  in  Us  private  life, 
by  the  duties  and  obligations  of  piety  and 
benevolence.  But  on  these  the  lamented 
gentleman  of  this  notice  did  not  depend, 
and  although  his  life  was  adorned  by  such 
acts,  it  is  satisfectory  to  know  that  he 
rested,  with  a  lively  and  gennine  faith,  fail 
hope  for  mercy  and  aeceptance  on  other 
merits  than  his  own.  His  illness  was  a 
severe  and  painfol  malady,  to  alleviate 
which  he  left  his  fevonrite  home  to  seek 
the  skill  and  aid  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie, 
Doctors  Front,  Watson,  and  Latham,  who 
were  bis  medical  attendants  in  London. 

Mr.  Scott  was  nnmanied,  and  held  no 
church  preferment  after  his  resignation  of 
Condover ;  but  subsequently  he  for  many 
years  regularly  assisted  in  the  morning 
service  at  St.  Alkmund's  Church  Shrews- 
bury, and  during  a  later  period  he  hu 
frequently  rendered  Umself  nieftil  at 
other  churches  In  the  town  by  seasonable 
help  at  the  forenoon  servioe,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacrament,  his  duty 
being  always  acceptable. 

In  disposition  Mr.  Scott  was  somewhat 
diffident ;  and  although  the  general  tenor 
of  his  life  was  retired,  yet  the  inliabitants 
of  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  as  not  nn- 
mindfiil  (^  his  many  gifts,  and  widdog  to 
shew  their  gratitude  for  the  same,  con- 
sulted his  own  feelings,  and  were  gratified 
by  obtaining  his  consent  to  sit  for  his  por- 
trait, which  was  punted  in  fuU-kngth  sise 
by  Sir  Thomas  rhillips,  R.A.  and  duly 
presented  to  him ;  afterwards  he  signified 
that  it  might  be  placed  in  the  public 
rooms  of  the  town,  beneath  which  the 
author  of  this  memoir  had  the  privilege  to 
write  the  following  inscription: — ^This 
painting  was  presented  to  the  Reverend 
Richard  Scott,  B.D.  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Shrewsbury,  as  a  testimony  of  respect  and 
gratitude  for  the  numerous  munificent 
gifts  he  has  conferred  on  six  of  the  eccle- 
siastical buildings  in  this  town,  and  in 
furtherance  of  other  public  works  con- 
ducive to  the  improvement  and  genoral 
welfare  of  the  place.  By  his  permission 
it  is  deposited  in  the  public  rooms,  Sept. 

XXViii.  MDCCCXL. 

The  parishioners  of  St.  Chad's  have 
likewise  recorded  his  gifts  to  that  church 
by  a  memorial  window  of  stained  glass, 
and  those  of  St.  Julian's  by  appropriate 
stone  tablets  (surmounted  with  his  armo- 
rial bearings),  and  recording  most  of  his 
noble  benevolence  there  in  the  years  1846 
and  1847.  Tables  of  record  are  also  placed 
in  the  suburban  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
in  the  same  parish,  to  which  he  was  a 
great  benefactor. 

Quid  prodeit  esse,  quod  esso  non  pvodeit! 
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The  mayor  and  corporation  of  Shrews- 
bury sent  a  communication  to  the  execu* 
tors  of  the  deceased  expressive  of  their 
desire  to  testify  respect  to  his  memory  by 
attending  his  remains  to  the  tomb.  This 
however  was  respectfully  declinedi  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  notified  in  the  will 
of  the  reverend  gentleman  that  his  funeral 
might  be  '*  as  private  as  may  decently  and 
decorously  be/'  Not  the  least  anneces- 
pary  parude  was  therefore  displayed  when 
the  interment  took  place  on  Friday  the 
13th  Oct.  The  procession  was  preceded 
by  the  Vicar  and  Curate  of  St.  Chad's, 
following  whom  were  the  incumbents  of 
the  Abbey,  St.  George's,  and  Trinity.  The 
pall  was  supported  on  each  side  by  four 
gentlemen,  —  George  Jonathan  Scott, 
esquire,  and  Captain  William  Scott,  his 
nephews,  being  the  mourners.  The  body 
was  entombed  in  the  cemetery  adjoining 
St.  Chad's  Church,  in  the  same  vault 
where  rest  the  remains  of  his  mother,  who 
died  July  18th,  1832,  and  his  name  is 
justly  chiractcrised  in  the  register  as  ''  a 
munificent  benefactor  to  this  parish  and 
the  town  of  Shrewsbury."  H.  P. 

FkA-MCIS  GoOLD,  E.SQ. 

Aug.  31.  Drowned  in  the  bay  of  Sligo, 
Francis  Goold,  esq.  of  Dromada,  co.  Li- 
merick, High  Sheriff  of  that  county. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  uf  the  late  Tho- 
mas Goold,  esq.  Master  in  Chancery  in 
Ireland,  and  to  whose  extensive  property 
he  succeeded.  He  was  a  judicious  and 
considerate  landlord,  and  a  zealous  pro- 
moter of  the  Farmers*  Estates  Society  Bill, 
to  which  the  royal  assent  was  given  on  the 
very  day  of  his  death.  His  death  has 
cast  a  deep  gloom  over  the  district  of  the 
accident  and  of  his  residence,  where  he  was 
universally  esteemed. 

The  deceased  was  on  a  boating  excursion 
in  the  bay  of  Sligo,  with  his  nephew,  the 
eldest  son  of  Sir  Robert  Gore  Booth,  Bart, 
when  the  boat  was  upset,  and  both  gentle- 
men were  plunged  info  the  water.  Mr. 
Gore  Booth  regained  the  boat,  and  held 
on  till  secured  by  a  pilot  boat ;  but  Mr. 
Goold,  though  an  excellent  swimmer,  sank 
to  rise  no  more,  being  encumbered  by  his 
clothes,  and,  it  is  supposed,  by  the  addi- 
tional weight  of  bullets  which  he  carried 
for  shooting  sea-fowl. 


Willi A.M  Staunton,  Esq. 

Oct.  29.  At  Longbridge  House,  near 
Warwick,  in  his  84th  year,  William  Staun- 
ton, esq.  B.C.L.  a  Deputy  Lieutenant 
and  Magistrate  for  the  county  of  Warwick. 

He  was  the  eldest  survivint^  son  of  John 
Stanton,*  eyi\.  (in  whose  family  the  pro- 

*  For  nearly  two  centuries  this  family 


perty  at  Lionglnridfa  bas  deieended  !■ 
direct  male  sueoetsion  ilnca  tbe  reign  of 
Henry  YL)  who  served  the  oiloe  of  Hf^ 
Sheriff  of  Warwickshire  in  IBOI. 

Mr.  Staanton  was  origiiudlf  edoonftid 
for  the  bar,  and  entered  et  St.  Jolm'e  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  ef 
B.C.L.  Oct.  27,  1789.  Hcviiv  in  Ihi 
previous  November  been  edmitCaa  a  omh- 
ber  of  tbe  Inner  Temple,  be  waa  in  dae 
coarse  called  to  the  bar,  Not.  18«  1791, 
and  for  a  short  time  went  the  Midlaad 
Circuit.  He  did  not,  however,  long  can* 
tinue  to  follow  the  profeasion  of  the  lav, 
but  shortly  afterwards  obtained  a  coaiaii- 
sion  in  the  1st  Regiment  of  Life  Gvardi, 
at  that  time  commanded  by  the  Earl  of 
Harrington.  His  commiaakma  bear  the 
following  dates : — Comet  and  Sab^Lieat; 
10th  Jan.  1795  ;  Lieutenant,  8th  Jaaa, 
1796;  Capteln,  20th  Not.  1801.  Aboot 
the  year  1806,  or  1807,  he  ezdiang^  into 
the  1 1 8th  Rej^ment  of  Foot,  and  retitad 
on  half  pay. 

During  the  residence  in  London,  whM 
a  commission  in  one  of  the  Honaahoid 
Troops  rendered  necessary,  he  had  aasalB 
opportunities  of  improving  a  taate  whiA 
almost  from  his  boyhood  he  had  indo^gad-^ 
a  love  for  the  study  of  antiquitiea.  He 
attended  most  of  the  salea  of  coina  (i 
very  important  coUectione  aboot  that 
having  been  brought  to  the  lianinMr), 
soon  became  known  as  one  of  the 
matic  collectors  of  that  day.  Tbe  tUvd 
or  small  brass  series  of  Roman  ooiaa  wai 
that  to  which  he  particularly  directed  Ul 
attention,  and  of  which  he  raceeeded  ia 
forming  a  very  extensive  and  intereBliB| 
cabinet.  The  late  Mr.  Franeia  Doooaf 
was  his  principal  rival  and  oonpetitor  ia 
coins  of  that  class,  and  they  oontinnad  ta 
pursue  their  common  object,  with  feaU^fl 
of  mutual  esteem  and  friendship. 

The  principal  object,  however,  of  Mr* 
Staunton*s  attention  was  to  fbrm  a  nniiw 
tion  of  books,  documents,  and  recordi  Of 
every  description  illustrative  of  the  hialny 
and  antiquities  of  his  native  connty.  T« 
this  his  views  had  been  directed  alaoil 
from  the  time  of  his  leaving  school  t  may 
"book  rarities''  of  this  description  ha 
obtained  during  his  residence  in  LondoB  % 

had  discontinued  the  letter  a  in  thilr 
name,  though  in  all  earlier  writinga  It  li 
almost  invariably  used.  The  mlgaeK  of 
the  present  memoir  restored  tha  old  fbm 
on  his  father's  death,  in  1811.  TUava* 
mark  is  made  to  aocoant  for  the  dii 
in  spelling  his  name  before  and 
year. 

t  Mr.  Douce  beqoeatlied  bla  eabfnal  af 
small  brass  Roman  coins,  imUr  •Ms,  lo  tha 
Bodleian  Librtr  j|  at  Oiferd. 
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and  on  coming  down  to  liTe  at  Loocbridge 
his  leiiore  honn  were  employed  with  in- 
defatigable energy  towards  thia  point.  Two 
antiquariea,  both  well  known  by  their 
publications,  Mr.  Hamper,  of  Binning* 
bam,  and  Mr.  Sharp,  of  Coventry,  were  at 
that  time  oocapied  in  a  similar  ponnit ; 
with  both  of  them  Mr.  Staunton  soon 
formed  an  acquaintanee,  which  shordj 
afterwards  ripened  into  intimacy;  and| 
under  their  united  auspices,  much  was 
done  towards  exploring  and  elucidating 
many  points  of  county  history.  Though 
considerably  their  senior,  it  was  Mr. 
Staunton*8  lot  to  outliTe  them  both,  and 
enrich  his  own  collection  with  the  accu- 
mulated stores  of  theirs:  at  Mr.  Ham* 
per's  *  decease,  he  became  the  purchaser 
of  many  ancient  deeds,  rolls,  and  M88. 
relating  to  Warwickshire;  and  he  also 
procured  from  Mr.  Sharp  the  whole  of 
his  Coventry  collections,  which,  for  many 
years,  it  had  been  the  intention  of  their 
late  owner  to  have  consigned  to  the  Bod* 
leian  Library  at  Oxford.  Thus  enriched, 
it  was  still  Mr.  Staunton's  delight  to  ar- 
range, classify,  and  make  additions  to  his 
topographical  stores,  till  within  a  fsw 
weeks  preceding  his  decease :  and  it  is 
with  much  satisfaction  that  we  are  able 
to  announce  that  the  great  mass  of  mate- 
rials for  a  county  history,  so  liberally  and 
90  judiciously  collected — the  work  of  a  lifb 
extended  beyond  the  limits  of  fbnr-seore 
years — is  not  to  be  dispersed,  but  that 
it  will  continue  an  heir-loom  with  his 
family  at  Longbridge. 

It  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Staunton  not  to  record 
the  uniform  courtesy  and  liberality  with 
which  be  imparted  information,  and  ready 
access  to  his  library,  to  all  who  sooght  it  i 
and  scarcely  a  pubUcation  connected  with 
the  county  of  Warwick  has,  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  issued  from  the  press 
in  which  his  valuable  literary  aid  has  not 
been  respectfully  acknowledgisd. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Staunton  was  an 
active  and  useful  magistrate  for  the  county 
of  Warwick,  for  the  duties  of  which  he 
was  eminently  qualified,  as  well  by  his 
legal  education  as  by  his  remarkable  pa* 
tience  and  strict  love  of  justice.  In  all 
county  business  he  was  ever  ready  to  give 
histime  and  trouble,  and  to  every  charitable 
institution  within  it  his  liberal  support. 

*  Mr.  Hamper's  collection  for  the  parish 
of  Aston  (which  at  one  time  he  was  pre- 
paring for  the  press)  was  disposed  of  in 
another  quarter  :  his  Illustrate  Dugdale, 
Correspondence  of  Sir  Symon  Archer,  end 
some  other  Warwickshire  lots,  were  in- 
cluded hi  the  sale  by  Evans,  in  Mall  MaB, 
1831. 


The  distinguishing  marka  of  Us  ehaimoter 
were,  undeviating  integrity  of  pnrpoaOf 
placidity  of  temper,  and  liberality  of  heart. 
Few  men  have  pasiMd  to  long  a  life  dis- 
tinguished by  so  unwavering  a  consisteney 
of  oonduot,  and  left  so  pure  and  so  on* 
sullied  a  name  behind  them.  Respected 
and  esteemed  by  his  friends,  devotedly  be* 
loved  by  his  family,  he  readied  the  ad« 
vanoed  age  of  eighty-three  with  Uttle  to. 
mark  the  nearness  orchis  spproach  to  ano- 
ther lifB,  except  the  state  of  preparation 
for  it  which  every  action  of  his  daily  Uls 
exhibited.  With  intelleet  nnimpairad,  an4 
eyesight  scarcely  iigored,  his  family  hoped 
that  the  hoor  of  their  separation  was  yet 
distant :  but  the  powers  of  an  exbansted 
firame  sank  rapidly  nnder  a  short  iUnesa* 
which  he  bore  wim  cafan  Christian  reaig* 
nation,  and  eariy  on  Snnday  momingy 
Oct  29tb,  his  rairit  passed  so  oalmly  to 
its  heavenly  8abbath»  that  the  praeiso  mo- 
ment of  its  departure  oould  searoely  ba 
distingniAed. 

On  Satorday,  Nor.  4th,  his  remaiaa 
were  interred  in  the  fhmily  vanlt  in  St. 
Ifary's  Chnrch,  Warwick,  followed  by  hia 
Ave  sons,  and  two  sons-in-law. 

Mr.  Staunton  married  Elisabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  Osborne  Staadert,  esq.  of 
London,  who  died  80th  April,  1889,  and 
was  boried  in  the  same  vanlt,  similarly 
fbllowed  by  all  her  children  to  the  grave. 
They  had  Ave  sons  and  two  danghters,  all 
ofwhom  survive  them: — 1.  John,  married 
Mary- Ann,  daughter  of  Rev.  T.  L.  Snow, 
of  Tidmington,  Worcestershire,  and  haa 
issue  two  £iugfaters.  2.  WHliam,  in  Holy 
Orders.  8.  Thomas,  married  Fanny-Maria^ 
daughter  of  Captain  Barret,  late  of  Bath, 
and  has  issue  two  sons.  4.  Ckorge,  BfiQor 
in  the  81st  Regiment  of  Foot.  5.  Edward. 
Also  two  daughters  :~1.  Elisabeth,  mar- 
ried to  Matthew  Wiae,  esq.  of  Leaming- 
ton, and  has  issue  two  sons  and  one  dau. 
2.  Caroline,  married  to  the  Rev.  Charlea 
Wilson  Landor,  Vicar  of  Undri^, 
Worcestershire.  One  son»  Hervey,  they 
lost  in  his  infhncy. 

William  Batlbt,  Esq. 
Oei.  6,  1847.  At  8toekton-on-Tees, 
very  suddenly,  in  his  55th  year  (after  only 
a  week's  illness,  which  commenced  on  Us 
road  home  from  Scotland,  and  detained 
him  four  days  atNewcastle-on.Tyne  nnder 
Sir  John  Fife's  care),  widely  esteemed 
and  respectod  by  a  numerous  circle  of 
friends  and  aoquaintancea,  and  deeply  la« 
mented  by  his  fhmily,  William  Bayl^,  esq. 
for  many  years  a  principal  solicitor,  and 
neariy  fSorty  a  reodent  of  Stoekton-on* 
Tees,  FreeldcBt  of  that  town's  Meefaanlea' 
Institntion,  and  Member  of  the  British  A»- 
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This  gentleman  was  born  at  Northaller- 
ton, CO.  York,  on  the  17th  July,  1793, 
and  there  baptized  on  the  23rd,  being  the 
second  son  of  AVilliam  Batchelor  Bayley, 
M.D.  and  banker  at  Northallerton,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  an  eminent  physician  of  North 
Yorkshire  and  South  Durham,  a  Deputy- 
Lieutenant  for  the  north -ridinfr  co.  York, 
and  a  landholder  at  Ellerbeck,  Easingwold, 
and  Romanby  in  that  county  ;  by  Eliza- 
beth his  first  wife  (who  lies  buried  with 
him  io  Northallerton  chancel),  the  only 
sister  and  heir  presumptive  of  Matthew 
Todd,  esq.  deceased,  of  Normans  House, 
and  Bilbrough,  in  the  ainsty  of  the  city  of 
York,  Captain  in  the  Yorkshire  Hussar 
Yeomanry,  and  only  daughter  of  Matthew 
Todd,  also  of  Normans  House,'*'  cousin  to 
the  last  Lady  Widdrington,  by  Mary  his 
wife,  and  widow,  eldest  of  the  six  daugh- 
ters of  Richard  Dunhill  of  Pontefract,  co. 
York,  liquorice  merchant  and  planter  (the 
peculiar  trade  of  that  town),  and  sister  of 
John  Dunhill,  Alderman  and  twice  Mayor 
of  Doncaster  (maternal  grandfather  of  T. 
Brooke,  esq.  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the 
west-riding).  The  pedigree  and  heraldic 
rights  of  Dr.  Bayley,  who  took  that  name 
in  1785,  pursuant  to  the  will,  proved  at 
York  1781,  of  his  maternal  uncle,  to  in- 
herit the  Easingwold  property,  were  proved 
and  recorded  in  the  College  of  Arms  in 
1K41,  after  the  death  of  his  second  wife 
and  widow,  Antonina,  only  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  Hewgill,  of  Hornby 
Grange,  co.  York,  J. P.  &c.  by  Antonina, 
his  second  wife,  d;iughter  of  the  Hon.  T. 
\N*illuughby,and  sister  of  Henry  Afth  Lord 
Middleton,  and  are  printed  in  the  Topo- 
grapher and  Genealogist,  vols.  i.  and  ii. 

William  Bayley,  esq.  of  Stockton,  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father's  property  at  Easing- 
wold,+  and  sold  it  on  entering  business. 

*  Very  clearly  and  distinctly  traced 
from  Matthew  Todd,  bapt.  at  Denton  in 
Gain  ford,  co.  Durham,  15  Aug.  1613,  as 
second  son  of  John  Todd  of  Haughton. 

t  The  reversion  of  Ellerbeck  went  to 
his  elder  brother,  Dr.  Bayley *s  eldest  son 
and  heir-at-law,  the  Rev.  John  Bayley, 
A.M.  sometime  Fellow  and  Mathematical 
Lecturer  of  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge, 
previously  Scholar  of  Trinity  college,  who 
graduated  lifth  Wrangler,  1809,  and  was 
author  of  an  algebraical  work  published  in 
1h30,  and  of  two  printed  Sermons,  one  of 
whirh,  published  at  the  Archbishop  of 
York's  request,  was  preached  by  him  in 
18-2.*)  at  the  consecration  of  Alvesthorpe 
Church,  near  Wakefield,  where  he  some- 
time resided,  his  wife  being  first  cousin 
of  Lady  Pilkington  of  Chevet,  near  that 
place,  but  dying  before  hit  stepmotheTi 


He  was  educated  at  Euiiig;wdld  wider  Hm 
Rev.  Rd.  Barton,  muter  of  the  acbool 
there,  and  Curate  of  Raikdf,  md  wX  wm. 
early  age  was  artieled  to  Robeit  ClBrkie» 
esq.  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Bridgewmttr,  and 
an  eminent  solicitor  at  Stoekton-oa-Teea, 
who  afterwards  took  him  into  partnervkip 
and  ultimately  ceded  him  his  share  of  tha 
business:  Mr.  Clarke's  junior  pnrtnerv 
William  Grey,  esq.  sinee  of  Norton,  eo. 
Durham,  having  retired  in  the  interisi 
theirs  being  one  of  the  oldest  law  firms  in 
the  county  of  Durham,  and  then  one  of 
the  best  and  largest  ooQTejmncinf  pne- 
tices  in  North  Yorkshire. 

As  a  country  solicitor  Mr.  Bayley  ww 
remarkable  for  his  intimate  knovledfe  of 
the  old  and  now  rather  obsolete  eonvey* 
ancing  department,  wherein  he  waa  inrh  a 
proficient  in  his  early  life  that  many  moifc 
important  deeds,  then  prepared  in  ClarhiB 
and  Grey's  office,  were  entmstod  to  Ui 
drawing.  In  later  yean  he  deroted 
self  rather  to  the  sdTancement  of 
intellectual,  and  political  measnrea 
besides  becoming  president  of  his 
Mechanics'  Institution,  and  am 
British  Association  for  the  Adi 
of  Science,  was  also  one  of  the 
slavery  delegates  sent  np  lirom  Stocktsn 
1839,  to  treat  with  Parliament  on  the  abn- 
lition  of  negro  slavery.  Though  both  Us^ 
self  and  father f  had  been  edvcnted  hy 
clergymen  of  the  established  reUgiosv  ■■d 
himself  continued  a  member  of  it,  he  was 
also  a  great  friend  and  patron  of  the  Dia- 
senters  in  his  neighbourhood,  eqpeeiaBy 
the  Baptists,  Quakere,  and  UnitariBBS» 
whose  ministers  he  kindly  sneeoorBd  aid 
protected  in  all  their  conflicts  with  &B 
high  church  party ;  and  indeed  oommiltai 
the  education  of  his  children  to  the  Bcr. 
Wm.  Dnffield,  the  Unitarian  minister,  •^ 
able  disputer  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Withers   Ewbank,  lecturer  of 


the  life-tenant,  he  never  enjoyed  the 
perty,  and  it  erentoally  fell  into  the 
of  Chancery. 

t  Dr.  Bayley  was  edaeatcdby  the  Bcr. 
James  Scroggs  of  AIne,  near 
and  his  high  professional  talenta, 
able  for  an  acute  perception  and 
crimination,  were  recorded  in  the 
Herald  newspaper.  19  Jane,  1B13.  Hia 
Latin  Thesis  for  his  degree  of  M.D^  which 
he  took  after  studying  in  Edinbiu^  at 
Leydea  University,  ^3  May,  1789,  mm 
coDsidered  a  highly  creditabla  puftw 
ance ;  and  several  printed  eopiai  of  It 
exist  with  his  family  and  othera.  In  hia 
commission  of  Deputy- Lieotenant, 
ever,  dated  1803,  he  is  styled  •• 
only,  probably  in  ooose<iMnoe  of  his 
possessions. 


tf 
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pariili  church,  Ln  i    .      , 

took  place  betseen  them  at  Stockton  abant 

1837. 

The  Durham  Chronicle  (I5th  Oct  1847) 
nj*  of  Mr.  Bajlej, — "  Hii  ms  a  life  well 
BPCDt.  In  works  of  philaathropf,  and  In 
the  performance  of  erery  aociat  dutf,  he 
ahone  pre-emincDt.  He  was  one  of  the 
nobles  t-tpirited,  and  at  the  aame  time  the 
moat  geatle,  ia  diipoiidon  and  mannert. 
Hie  couDtenanCB  waa  the  index  of  hia 
miad—beamiog  with  intelligence,  cheer- 
fulneu,kindneu,andgeoeroiitj.  He  pot- 
eeiaed  a  degree  of  taandneiB  of  judgment 
and  clearneaa  of  intellect  and  ability  which 
bespoke  tbe  man  of  hlghlr  -  ccdtiTated 
miDd."  To  this  it  ma;  be  added  by  the 
writer,  who  bad  more  knowledge  of  him 
than  anj  other  person  now  liTiiig,  that 
when  actiiig  &om  hia  own  impulaei,  and 
under  correct  impreaaiona,  Mr.  Bayley's 

Erofessioual  character  was  alwaja  marked 
J  Chat  high  honour,  integiity,  and  con- 
■cientiouineiBi  and  his  private  conduct  bj 
that  openneiB,  amiability,  and  diainterest- 
edaess,  which  seldom  are  Co  be  found  but 
In  peraona  with  aome  genuine  gentle  blood 
in  their  yeius  :  and  if  one  whose  ftohng 
and  tender  -  hearlednest  were  such  that 
when  known  to  the  writer  be  seldom 
passed  a  beggar  without  bestowing  a  gra- 
tuity, who  at  a  man  and  member  of  lO- 
dety*  was  most  esteemed  by  his  own 
generation,  and  whose  only  faulta,  if  any, 
were  nerer  of  intention  or  design, — if  inch 
a  man  be  entitled  to  a  heavenly  reward, 
Mr.  Bayley  was. 

He  was  interred  beside  his  first  wife  at 
Norton,  CO.  Durham,  on  Monday,  the 
nth  Oct.  1847,  with  maika  of  honour  and 
high  re9|>ect.  His  funeral  waa  not  attended 
by  a  numerous  or  miscdlaneoua  multitude; 
but  a  great  many  of  his  frienda  were  pre- 
sent, and  amongst  the  carriaget  which  fol- 
lowed his  remains  to  the  grave  were  Chose 
irf  Mrs.  Barker  of  Stockton,  and  LiuChorpe 
in  Cleveland  ;  Mrs.  Raisbeck  of  Stockton  i 
Henry  VansitCart,  esq.  of  Kirkleatham, 
CO.  York  ;  tbe  Rev.  Albany  Wade,  Rector 
of  Elton  (late  of  Hilton  Castle),  co.  Dur. 
ham  ;  G.  W.  Sutton,  esq.  of  Elton  Hall ; 
Richard  Dickson,  esq.  of  Stockton,  &c. 

Mr.  Bajlcy  was  twice  married:  tirst,  27 
May,  1819,  ut  North  AUerton,  CO.  York, 
from  the  teat  (Thornton  -  le  -  Moor)  of 
Thomas  Beckett,  esq.  father  of  one  of  hia 
sclioolfdlows,  to  Eliiabeth. Frances,  eldest 
dau.  of  Edward  D'Oyly,  esq.  of  Sion  HiU, 
in  tbe  parish,  and  lord  of  the  manor,  of 

•  Mr.  Dayley's  name  waa  brought  pro- 
minently before  the  public  in  the  matter  of 
the  "  Charles  Eaton"  abipwreck,  of  which 
much  appeared  in  the  newipapere  about 
1B36. 
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Kirby  M'iske,  near  Tbirsk,  co.  York,  a 
J.  P.  and  D.  L.  for  the  North  Riding,  and 
major  in  tbe  West  Riding  Yeoman  Cavalry, 
by  Hannah,  hiswife.dau.  of  Richard  Mars- 
ton,  'squire  of  WiUenhsll,  in  Wolver- 
hampton, CO.  Stair,  by  Barbara  his  wife, 
sister  of  the  second  Madam  Metcalfe  Proc- 
ter, of  Thorpe-on.the.Hill,  co  York,  and 
daughter  of  Thomas  Kirby,  resident  'aquire 
of  Barmbrough  Grange,  near  Doncaster. 
CO.  York,  by  Mary  hia  wife,  dan.  of 
Thomas  Kyuuersley,  esq.  of  Lailej  Park, 
CO.  Stafford,  and  Barbara,  dan.  of  Sir 
Gilbert  ClarLe  of  ChilcoCe,  M.P.  jlc.  by 
whom  he  has  left  five  aurviving  children, 
l.WiUiam  D'OjIj  Bayiey,  author  of  the 
"  History  of  the  House  Of  D'Oyly." 
horn  1821,  and  elected  F.S.A.  1N6,  who 
married  Francea,  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
Christopher  deceased,  long  n  principsl  and 
highly  respected  tradesmau  of  Stockton- 
on-Tees,  and  distantly  of  kin  to  tba 
Christophers  of  Chiiiwick,  CO.  Middlesei ; 
2.  Louiia-Emma  D'Oyly  Bayley,  wife  of 
John  Malcolm,  esq.  surgeon  to  Kirkleat- 
ham Hospital,  CO.  York;  3.  Etizabetb- 
Frances- D'Oyly  Bayley;  4.  John-Mat- 
then-lJHyley.  ensign  50th  regiment  N.I. 
E.I.C.S.  bom  1829!  and  5.  Edward-D'Oyly 
Bayley,  who  waa  bom  le3I,  and  is  in  the 
law,  of  Stock  ton- on-Tces,  having  been  ar- 
ticled to  his  (alhor,  shorUy  before  hU  de- 
ceaae.witbtheviewof sncceedingbim.  Mr. 
Bayley  naarried,  Sndly,  pursuant  to  settle- 
ment doted  1  Sept.  1845,  Sophia,  eldest 
dau.  of  John  Broome,  esq.  descended  from 
the  Salop  family  of  that  name  (by  Anne 
his  wife,  dau.  of  William  and  Eleanor  Sa- 
ville.  of  Clapham  Common),  who  ■UTTivet 
him,  but  by  whom  he  had  no  iatoe. 

FKOnSSOK  TaNNANT. 

Ocl.  IS.     At  his  house,   Deroa-grove, 
Dollar,  Mr.  William  Tennant,  Professor 
of  Oriental  Languages  Id  the  ColJ» 
St.  Mary  at  St.   Andrew'i,        ' 
burgh  College. 

Mr.  Tennant  was  •  native  of  Anttruthcr, 
a  small  town,  which  gave  birth  alto  to 
Dr.  Chalmers.  The  drcnniitaucea  of  hit 
parents,  and  the  mitlbrtnne,  if  it  might  be 
so  called,  of  hia  being  lame  in  both  limbt, 
pointed  out  the  path  of  study  an  which  he 
early  entered  aa  that  in  which  he  might 
overcome  the  disadvantages  of  poverty  and 
of  nature.  He  became,  and  continued 
through  life  to  be,  a  aealous  and  success- 
ful stndent,  especially  of  languages.  At 
fifteen  he  was  sent  to  tbe  University  of 
St.  Andrew's,  where  he  studied  under  the 
famous  Dr.  Hunter.  Like  all,  however, 
who  attain  the  honouji  of  scholarship,  it 
wai  but  little  that  the  university  iiA  for 
what  he  achieved 
be  WH  diligently 
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amassing  those  vast  stores  of  literary  wealth 
which  raised  him  to  public  honour,  while 
they  were  the  solace  of  a  life  spent  chiefly 
in  solitude.  He  had  been  but  two  years 
at  college  when  he  was  called  away  to  fill 
the  situation  of  clerk  to  his  brother,  then 
a  corn- merchant  In  this  humble  sphere, 
while  every  duty  was  faithfully  discharged, 
he  continued  to  increase  his  acquirements 
in  ancient  and  modem  languages,  adding 
to  his  studies  in  the  Italian  writers  ac- 
cessions from  the  inexhaustible  and  then 
little  cultivated  fields  of  German  literature. 
About  this  time  also  he  first  directed  his 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  Oriental 
tongues,  in  which  his  eminence  soon  be- 
came remarkable. 

In  1812  Mr.  Tennant  first  became  known 
as  a  poet  by  the  publication  of  his  "  Anster 
Fair,''  the  best  and  most  successful  of  his 
writings.  It  was  printed  in  Anstmther 
in  that  year,  and  new  editions  were  given 
to  the  public  in  1814  and  1838. 

In  1813  he  was  elected  schoolmaster  of 
the  small  parish  of  Denino.  From  thence 
in  1816  he  was  transferred  to  the  more 
lucrative  situation  of  Lasswade ;  and  in 
1819  he  was  elected  teacher  of  Classical 
and  schoolmaster  of  Oriental  Languages 
in  the  Academy  of  Dollar.  From  this 
situation  he  was  in  1837  called  to  fill  the 
chair  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrew's,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  David  Scott.  In  1840  Mr. 
Tennant  published  a  Syriac  and  Chaldee 
Grammar,  and  since  then  he  has  given  to 
the  world  a  volume  of  Hebrew  Dramas. 
Besides  his  Anster  Fair,  Mr.  Tennant  was 
the  author  of ' '  Cardinal  Beaton,  a  tragedy," 
and  various  small  poems.  **  Of  all  his 
poetical  writings,"  the  Fifeshire  Journal 
observes,  *'  it  may  be  said  that  the  execu- 
tion is  highly  excellent,  while  the  selection 
of  the  subjects  is  such  as  prevents  them 
from  becoming  extensively  popular.  Ma» 
teriam  tuperabai  oput,  Anster  Fair  and 
the  tragedy  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  his  two 
most  considerable  pieces,  are,  while  very 
different  in  their  way,  both  eminently  dis- 
tinguished by  original  genius,  and  by  a 
rich  gift  of  simple  and  yet  highly  poetical 
language." 

The  Hebrew  chdr  at  Edinburgh  Col- 
lege is  also  rendered  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Professor  Tennant  The  endowments 
of  the  two  appointments  were— 4St.  An- 
drew's 1 10/.  Edinburgh  115/.  per  annum. 

Mr.  Thomas  Gray. 

Oct.  15.  At  his  residence,  Alphington- 
road,  Exeter,  of  disease  of  tiie  heart,  aged 
61,  Mr.  Thomas  Gray,  *<  the  Railway 
Pioneer." 

He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Robert  Gray,  of 
Leeds.     Though   not  an  engineoTi  hlf 


name   was   brooght   lato   note   by  Ite 
poblieatioD,  in  1830,  of  m  wofk  aaCMri 
"  Observations  on  a  General  Iron  Bn^ 
way ;  or  land  steam  tonwtynom  to  mpv- 
sede  the  necessity  of  hones  in  all  pnhUi 
vehicles,  showing  ita  vmat  aajieiiority  h 
every  respect  over  all  the  proMnt  pWM 
methods  of  conveyance  by  tampiko  ronii^ 
canals,  and  coaating  traden/'      At  Iht 
time  this  book  was  written,  ell  that  wss 
known  of  railways  was  aa  they  ^^'"tH  h 
the  rude  tramways  at  Newcastle  and  Mi 
collieries,  considerably  before   the  egn» 
struction  of  those  earliest  of  our  lailwayia 
the  Stockton  and  Darlintfton,  and  Urciw 
pool  and  Mandtester.     Mr.  Oiay*s  sag* 
gestion  was  to  carry  ont  a  compehcMiia 
railway  over  the  whole  United  KingdoB } 
in  fact,  to  make  a  simnltaneovs  mten  la 
all  the  principal  towns,  instead  of  aaakhig 
the  work  a  labour  of  seotion  and  dcmtt 
The  progress  of  the  railway  aysternVhev* 
ever,  proved  that  this  was  impmetlesUih 
in  many,  but  more  espedally  in 
points  of  view,  and  the 
its   very    comprehenstTenesa,    perisbad. 
Some  of  his  essays  oo  JLiand  Steasa  Csn> 
veyance  were  printed  in  oar  Magasfan  for 
May  1824.  p.  146,  and  October  bHom^, 
p.  312.     He  then  resided  at  NtTttlBghaM 
In  1824  he  presented  a  petition  on'hta 
scheme  to  the  Corporation  of  Los 


(see  Dec.  18S4,  p.  656),  and  in  1825  te 
petitioned   Psrliament  and    Sir  R.  fW* 
but  received  no  encouragement. 
he  was  reduced  to  poverty,  and  sold 

on  commission.    Appeab  were  ,  „ 

the  railway  world  on  his  behalf,  bnt  thay 
met  with  no  response,  and  it  is 
he  died  brokenhearted. 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

March  23.  At  Tntulla,  Ni 
Islands,  aged  35,  the  Her.  7\ 
missionary. 

July  12.  At  Belgaom,  ladin,  SMdML 
the  Rev.  Ctintdhu  Amd^,  Chaplate  li 
the  Hon.  East  India  Company.  Hn  «■ 
of  Queen's  coll^,  CambiidM,  BJL 
1831,  M.A.  1834. 

Any,  9.  Aged  41,  the  Rev. 
Sneyd  Bnmgkiim,  Rector  of 
CO.  Durham.  He  was  of  Chiist'a  rnH^Bt 
Cambridge,  B.A.  1830,  and  waa  eoilalid 
to  his  Uving  in  1837  by  the  Bfabop  if 
Durham. 

Aug.  10.    At  Hong  Kong,   osi 
H.M.S.    Cambriao,    the    Rev. 
Jamei  Halke,  M.A.  of  Worcester 
Oxford,  Chaplain  to  the  Hon.  East  Ii 
Company,  eldest  son  of  the  Rer. 
James  Halke,  Vicar  nf  TTnstnn  nllb  DX 
ton,  Northamptonshire. 

^a^.  19.  At  Norwich,  the  Rev. 
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BUnu,  Perpetaal  Conte  of  St.  John  8«- 
polcbre  in  that  city.  He  wu  of  CUw 
college,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1836,  M.A. 
1B99,  and  was  pnMeated  to  his  UTing  in 
1841  bj  the  Deu  and  Chapter.  He  hid 
preTionalf  held  the  rectory  of  St.  Augoi- 
tine'sfrom  1B32. 

Aug.  gS.  At  LeamingtoD,  aged  74.  the 
ReT.  Btnjanitt  iMtitley,  Rector  of  Dalb; 
and  Ticar  at  Sheriff  Huttoo,  ¥arkabir«. 
He  nt  of  Jeini'  college,  Cambridge,  B.A. 
1790,  M.A.  1T99,  wu  prewnted  lo  Dalby 
in  1806,  and  to  Sheriff  Hatlon  in  1824. 

Sept  8.  At  Subathoo,  the  Rev.  Jahn 
Tiichvlat  Norgate,  of  the  Hon.  Eut  India 
Company '(  »eniee. 

Sat.  11.  At  Aieler,  Ebki,  aged  35, 
tb«  B«T.  Thamat  Fuier,  of  Weatcott, 
Surrey,  formerly  of  St.  Peter's  college, 
Cambridge. 

8ipl.  12.     la  Jamaica,  tha  Rev.  O.  D. 


the  Re*.  iUeitont  TmuMf,  Tletr  Of  Oat 
pariih.  He  mi  of  Hagdalena  eolleg*, 
Oxford ;  aod  waa  prosented  to  hil  Urtng 
In  1B35  by  that  Society. 

Oct.  es.  At  Hinbnry-hall,  Wore  igAd 
66,  the  Rer,  Thonuu  Cbntm.  He  wu  of 
Trinity  oaQece,  Canbridn,  B.A.  IBM, 
M.A.  IB07. 

Oei.  2T.  At  the  nunor  hoaw,  Ultie 
Hoole,  Lancaahlre,  aged  63,  the  Rer. 
ililti  Barton,  Reotor  of  Modi  Boole,  to 
which  he  wax  instituted  in  1^13,  it  bdiig 
in  his  own  patronage. 

JVotP.  2.  At  Winchester,  the  Rbt.  Tho- 
moii'Mt'm,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Fenton,  Vicar  of  Wellow,  Hampshire. 

Nm.  i.  The  Rer.  inrtiom  Levit,  ai 
Rocbeater,  Cursie  of  High  Halatov,  end 
Cheptain  of  Melville  Hospital,  leaTing  a 
widow  and  fife  young  children, 

Nov.  4.     At  Burnt  Wood  Lodge.  Sontli 


Cnmthtr.     Though  reiident  only  a  abort     KirVley,  Suffolk,  aged  38,  the  Rct  Jan. 


time  in  the  colony,  be  had  many  I 
who  deeply  lament  hia  Ion. 

8^1.  17.  At  Polebrook,  Northampton- 
shire, aged  69,  the  ReT.  mekard  Hind, 
Rectorof  Luddiagtoa-in-the-Brook,Notti. 
He  was  of  Clare  hall,  Cambridpi,  B.A. 
1803,  and  waa  preiented  to  hia  liring  in 
1831  by  Lord  Montagu. 

Ocl.  13,  In  London,  aged  45,  the  Rev. 


Alhll.     He  was  at  Clare  halt,  Cambridge, 
B.A.  IS3tJ,  M.A.  1841. 

At  ¥oya-y-Fl«m,  Glimotginahlre,  Qa 
Rev.  Jamei  Cozen*. 

Nov.  5.  At  BertbddA,  co.  Mon^omery, 
aged  ST,  the  Rer.  Hmrg  Setteei  Bremu, 
formeriy  of  Balliol  college,  Oifbrd,  M.A. 
1807. 

Aged  S8,  tbe  B«t.   TAmm* 

"«ngt< 

by,  I        - 

Emannet  collie, 

^amonoge,  d.a.  lei  i,  M-A,  1B1T  ;  waa 

institnlcd  to   Bnrrough  and   Someriiy   in 

IBM,  and  lo  Church  Langton  io  1B17. 

Nov.  10.  At  Nottingham,  the  Rer. 
W.  Browne,  Curate  of  Saeinton,  nearthat 
town,  and  late  of  Newcflstle-upon-Tyne. 
He  shot  himself  with  a  pistol  In  the  mina 
of  Nottingham  castle,  from  mortiHcation 
at  being  refused  the  hand  of  a  young  lady 
aged  17.  the  daughter  of  an  Essex  clergy- 
man temporarily  reaiding  at  Nottiogham. 

DEATHS. 


in-lan'  to  Lord  Leigh  of  Stoneleigh. 
was  the  third  son  of  the  Rev.  William 
Sbippeo  Willes,  Rector  of  Preston  Bissett, 
Bucks,  and  a  Prebendary  of  York,  by  his 
second  wife  Margaret,  only  daughter  and 
heiress  of  John  Williams,  esij.  of  Fant- 
boweli,  CO.  Carmarthen.  He  married  in 
1S2G  Laura,  third  daughter  of  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Steward,  of  Myton,  co.  Warw. 
and  bad  isiue  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Ott.  14,  At  his  mother's  in  Durham, 
aged  31,  the  Rev.  Henry  Watum  flu, 
late  MIsaianary  to  Maaulipatam,  South 
India,  son  of  the  late  George  Townahend 
Foi.  esq,  of  Durham.  He  was  a  member 
of  Wadham  college.  Oiford. 

At  his  residence,  Pale,  Merionethshire, 
the  Rev.  D.  M.  Lloyit,  formerly  Curate 
of  Doddingtnn,  and  afterwards  of  Wich- 
ling  anil  Kingsdonnc,  Kent. 

Ocl.  16,     In  Jeriey,  the  Rev.  Francie         Oel.  13.     Suddenly,  aged  40,  Henry 
Perrol.  William  Pars,  esq.  of  Prmee's-road,  Not- 

Ocl.  'n.     At  Sutton,  Sns3ei,inhiB82d     ting-hilJ. 
year,    the    Ri>v.    RicAarrf    Smith,    M.A.  Aged  22,  Harriet-Isabella,  wife  of  Fr«- 

Rcrtorof  that  place  and  Bignor.      Hewus      derick  William  Strickland,  tsi). 
formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  college,  Cam-         Ocl.   15.      At  Kensington,   aged    33, 
bridge,  where  he  gradoated  B.A,  1789,  as     Emma,  wife  of  Thomas  Henry  Flasket, 
llth  Wrangler.  M.A.  1T92!  was  presented     jun.  esq. 

to  Sutton  in  1806  by  the  Earl  of  Bgre-  Aged  71,   Eliiabeth,  wife    of    Charlea 

inont,  and  to  Bignor  in  1824  by  tbe  same     Goode,  esq.  of  Bedford-place,  Old  Kent- 
patron,  road;  and  on  the  following  day  the  tald 

At  WUlonghby,  Wtrwlduhire,  aged  48,    Charlet  Goode,  tgwl  69. 


Ocl.}2.  At  the  residence  of  her  grand- 
son, Chsrtes  James  Richardson,  esq. 
Brompton-creacent,  aged  91,  Mre.  Esther 
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At  her  mother's  residence,  Kensington, 
Frances-Eliza,  only  dam.  of  the  late  Thoa. 
Remnant,  esq.  of  Upper  Kentish  Town. 

Oct.  16.  At  Woodland-pl.  St.  John's 
Wood,  aged  16,  Laura-Ann,  second  dan. 
of  George  Anthony  Smith,  esq.  of  the 
Madras  Civil  Service. 

Suddenly,  in  Kling's-road,  Chelsea,  Mrs. 
Mary  M'Grath,  granddau.  of  the  Iste  Sir 
Nicholas  Bayly,  Bart.,  formerly  of  Plas- 
Newydd,  Anglesea,  sister  of  the  late  Gen. 
Sir  Henry  Bayly,  C.B.  CoL  of  the  8th 
Foot,  and  first  cousin  of  the  present  Mar- 
quess of  Anglesey. 

Oct,  17.  In  Mabledon-place,  St  Pan- 
eras,  aged  67,  Jeremiah  Compton,  esq. 
and  late  of  Arkley  Hall,  Ridge,  Herts. 

In  Foley-place,  aged  91,  Edward  Grale 
Boldero,  esq. 

Oct.  18.  Thomas  Blanchard,  esq.  sur- 
geon, Warwick-square,  Pimlico. 

At  Hemmingford  Villas,  aged  37,  Wil- 
liam Austin,  esq.  of  Ceylon. 

Oct  19.  Aged  87,  Thomas  Loding- 
ton,  esq.  formerly  Secondary  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas. 

At  Kensington,  aged  44,  Harriette, 
wife  of  Robert  Bradley,  esq.  of  the  Ord- 
nance Department,  Tower. 

Oct,  21.  At  Clapham  Rise,  aged  46, 
Margaret-Helen,  wife  of  Arthur  Stephen 
Hill,  esq. 

In  Park-road,  Regent's  Park,  aged  40, 
George,  third  son  of  the  late  Charles  Lam- 
bert, esq.  of  Fitzroy-sq. 

Oct,  22.  Aged  21,  Alfred,  sixth  son  of 
William  H.  Allen,  esq.  of  Leadenhall-st. 

Oct,  23.  At  North  Brixton,  aged  67, 
Mr.  Ambrose  Nicholls,  late  of  the  Bank 
of  England. 

In  Duncan- terrace,  City-road,  aged  73, 
William  King,  esq. 

In  Trevor-sq.  Brompton,  John  Kings* 
man,  esq. 

Aged  18,  at  the  house  of  her  uncle,  Ar- 
thur Stephen  Hill,  esq.  Clapham  Rise, 
Louisa-Martha,  last  surviving  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  D.  Kelly,  Minister  of  Campbel- 
town, Argyleshire. 

Oct,  2A,  At  the  residence  of  her  dau. 
Mrs.  Rice,  Tyndale-pl.  Islington,  aged  68, 
Constantia,  widow  of  John  Coleman,  esq. 

At  Kennington,  aged  40,  Thomas  Par- 
ker Hughes,  esq.  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Thomas  Hughes,  esq.  of  Kennington. 

At  Paddiogton  Green,  aged  59,  Joseph 
Hedley,  esq. 

Oct,  26.  In  Tonbridge-pl.  New-road, 
aged  55,  James  Underbill  Raynolds,  esq. 

At  Nottingbam-terr.  the  residence  of 
her  son-in-law,  W.  O.  Chalk,  esq.  (for- 
merly surgeon  of  the  Royal  Sea  Bathing 
Infirmary,  Margate),  aged  74,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Hill. 

Oct.  87.     At  North-bank,  Regent'i 
13 


Fto'k,  Mijor-Goi.  Thomas  Osmert  of  At 
Bengal  army.  He  wu,m  oadet  of  179St  W- 
came  Colonel  of  the  'l5th  Not.  lofiuln 
1824,  Mijor-Genenl  1887. 

Oct.  28.  Aged  62,  James  Wylsn, 
esq.  of  Long  Acre,  and  nniWf  nn  MIL 
Kingston,  of  the  tna  of  Wybom  mk 
Meller  (late  Hobnn),  ooachmalms  It 
Her  Majesty  and  the  Qoeen  DooasB, 
Long  Acre,  and  Park  Sraet,  Pieeadft^ 
London.  The  deceased  waa  oDgagadk 
building  a  large  manafon  for  himawp  aoi 
sereral  others. 

Suddenly,  of  ipasm  of  Hie  heart, 
75,  Richard  Porter,  eaq.  of  GreenwkhT 

At  Morden  College,  BlaAheath, 
80,  Thomas  Moulden,  eaq.   foimeilj  af 
Bermondsey-st.  and  Stateiiborougli-lMWt% 
Kent. 

Capt.  Swyney,  of  the  63d  Bee.  TUi 
gentleman  destroyed  himaelf  in  hu  apart- 
ment, Cedl-st.  Strand. 

At  Morton  Tower,  Brompton,  asad  U^ 
Lieut. -CoL  Commandant  John  Hm  Wli- 
bolt,  of  the  Madras  Army*  He  vaa  a 
cadet  of  1811,  and  became  Msnor  of  lis 
5th  N.  Inf.  1833. 

At  Hammersmith,  aged  61 ,  Miaa  Ch» 
line-Eliza  Fenn,  granddan.  of  the  late  Dk*. 
Boyce,  M.D. 

Oct,  30.  In  Torrington-aq.  aged  M| 
Samuel  Stevens,  esq. 

Oct,Z\,  In  PiccadiUy,  lftH«flVrtfc^  «|fe 
of  William  Gnnston,  eaq. 

Aged  70.    George  MfUea,  eaq.  af 
sington.  Deputy  Commiaaary  GenenL 

Lately,  Mr.  John  Hnnt,  in 
times  long  the  joint  editor  of  the  Baaarisv 
newspaper  with  his  more  ***tt<nprithti 
brother,  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt.  Sa  m 
stanch  to  his  principlea  throoghont  Ik 
and,  both  when  dangenms  to  proA 
and  when  viewed  with  greater 
strenuously  upheld  reform  and  ( 
opinions. 

Nov.   1.       In    Blandford-aq. 
fourth  dau.  of  the  late  Daniel  Mi 

Nov,  9,  At 
Mr.  Alexander  Wills, 
Salisbury.  When  a  vohmteer 
was  raised  in  Salisbury,  in  I8OS9 
the  command  of  Cokniel  Bovcher,  lb 
Wills  was  Adjutant,  an^  to  hfan  it  vat 
mainly-  owing  that  they  ezoelled  irnqr 
other  corps  in  discipline  and  effldeney. 

In  Trevor-sq.  Brompton,  aged  99^ 
Charles,  second  ton  of  Thoa.  Jaekaon,  aB% 

Aged  72,  Mr.  Abraham  Solomonp  af 
Stamford-hill,  and  Sandvs-atreet. 

iVbe.3.  AtCamberweU,aged809 
relict  of  Joseph  Osgood  Freaaio»  oa^ 

In  6reen-st.  Park-lane,  CmitafaiJii 
Stewart  Alston,  S7th  Reg.  Bes^MUL 
second    son   of  the  late  Jai 
Stewart,  eaq.  of  Umrd,  Xi.B. 


le  late  Daniel  nff nHaa,  ate 
Hammeramith,  Mad  Ht 
^iUs,  an  old  inhiMIMlaf 
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At  BrUtOD,  ■gedT4,Tbi)mMWoodfUI,  were  coDtinuallr  watching  their  reepectiTe 

oq.  movemeata,  each  being   read;  to  take  ad> 

At  Stepnej,  aged  7B,  Audi,  relict  ot  vantage  of  tlie   fint  btunder  comoiilteil. 

Jamti  Cockrell,  eaq.  late  of  H.M.  Dock-  The  Freocli  gcaerala,  Maaaeaa  and  Joseph 

erd,  Fortsmoath,  and  mother  of  Mn.  J,  Bonaparte,  at  lengtb  madr  a  movement  in 

.  MortOD,  Maidttone.  the  wroeg  direction,  and  the  Uukc  com- 

In  New-It.    Spring -gardena,  aged  Bl,  meaced  hisauccesst'uiattack,     Had  Major 

Elizabeth,    widow    of  the   Rev.    Oawald  Chipchaae  heea  either  uofaitbful  or  care- 

Lejceiter,  Rector  of  StoVe-npon-Tem,  co.  leas,  the  reanlt  might  hare  been  different. 

Salop,  who  died  on  the  Z5th  Jan.  1846,  Bucks,— A^dv.  1.  At  Belle Vue,Slough, 

■fed.93(aeeourvol.  XXVI.p.BlS).    She  Soiihio.  youD^est   daughter    of  William 

wai  hia  second  wife,  and  the  daughter  of  Bonsef ,  esq. 

CbarleaWhice,  esq.  of  Manchester.  Nov.  i.    At  Tingewick,  Aniu-MarU, 

Nm.  i.   At  BromptOD,  Owen  Thomai,  relict  of  the  Rev.  J.  T.  A.  Reed,  Rector 

esq.  late  of  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  of  Leckhampatead. 

la  Horniey-roid,  Emma,  dau,  of  R.  S.  Cbishisi.— ,Vov.    6.      At   Nantwich, 

Kitaon,esq.  deceasedifbrmerly  of  Bombay,  aged  30,  Ana,  wife  of  John  J.  Gumett, 

Nov.  5.     At  ArUnglon-at.  aged  74,  the  eni.  oF  Stoke  Hall. 

Right  Hon,  Charlotte  dowager  Lady  Fe-  CoanwALL.— Ocl.  11.  At  Trnrp,  aged 

renham.     She  wu  the  only  daughter  of  70,    Eliiabeth-Grouie,   lelict    of  JoMph 

William  Legge,  Mcond  Earl  of  Darlmoath,  Hooken,  esq.  of  Falmootli. 

by  Fiances -Catharine,  aole  daughter  and  Nov.  2.   At  Fadttow,  aged  51,  Ajmelia, 

heir  of  Sit  Chailea  Gnnter  NichoU,  K.B.  wife  of  Mr.   S.   Burridge,  Collector  of 

and  was  a  god-daoghter  of  her  Majesty  Customs. 

Queen  Charlotte.      She  was  married  in  (kiMBiBLAND.— Oef.  SO.  At  HarriDg- 

I79a  to  Charlei  Dnncooihe,  esq.  who  wai  ton,   aged  66,  Alicia,  relict  of  the  R«T. 

created  Lord  Feveraham  in  1824,  and  waa  Thomas  Cricblow  Edgeli. 

left  his  widow  in  1841,  having  bad  iisne  Divon. — Oct.  12.     At  Exeter,  at  her 

the  preaent  Lord,  seven  other  sooa,  and  brother'a,  Edmund  Henaing,  eaq.  Harriot 

four  daughters.  third  dau.  of  the  late  Robert  Henoiog, 

la  Harenood-sq.  aged  63,  George  John  esq.  of  Alton  Fancraa,  Dorset. 

Siddons,  esq.  many  yeara  a  meiober  ot  the  Ocl.  13.     At  Torquay,  aged  30,  Mari- 

BengalCiiil  ServiceoftheEastlndiaCom-  anoe. Gilberts,  widow  of  Ji^a  J.  Wake- 

pany,   and   formerly  Post m aster- Geaeral  hont  Peyton,  eaq.  of  Wakehurat  Flac«, 

of  Bengal.     He  was  appointed  a  writer  in  Susaei.     She  was  the  eldest  dau.  of  Sir 

1602.  East  Claytoa  East,  Bart,  of  Hall  Place, 

Suddenly,  at  the  residence  of  his  granil-  Berkshire,  and  was  left  a  widow  in  1944. 

aon,  Collage  Grove,    Mile  End,   aged  79,  Ocl.  17.    At  Woodway  ColUge,  Teiga- 

the  Rei    Michael  Castleden,  Independent  mouth,  the  residence  of  hia  broUier  Capt. 

Minister,  Wubum,  Bedfordshire.  Spratt,    R,N.   aged  6S,    WiUiam   Spratt, 

Nuv    6.     At    her  brother's  residence,  esq.  recently  from  Parsbom',  New  Bruna- 

Bajham.terr  Camden  Town,  Sarah,  eldest  wick,  son  of  the  late  Jamea  Spratt,  esq. 

dau    of  the  lale   Sir.   Charles  Negus  of  of  Ballyenaham,  co.  Cork. 

Hunlmgdua  Oct.  IS.     At  Crediton,  aged  75,  Mrs. 

Mary  Kelland,  eldest  surviving  dan.  of 

Berks  —Ocl.  12.  Aged  83,  Marianne,  the  late  Wm.  Francis,  esq.  of  Re*,  Sho- 

wife  of  M^or  George  Wathen,  Military  brooke. 

Knight  of  Windsor.  Get.  S3.     At  Balnaguith,  Torquay,  aged 

Ocl.  19.  At  the  Villa,  Maidenhead,  agfd  51,  Mary,  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Digby  Mack- 

90,  Penelope,  relict  of  William   Watson,  worth,  Bart,   and  wife   of  the   Rev.   W, 

esq.  of  Qoeen-sq.  Bloomsbury,  Cleaver,    late    Rector    of    Delgany,    co. 

Oct.  28.  Major  thipchaae,  for  some  Wicklow  (eldest  son  of  the  late  Arch- 
years  past  barrack -master  at  Windsor,  bishop  of  Uublin),  to  whom  she  was  mar- 
He  sened  in  the  Peniasola  in  the  eist  ried  in  1819. 

Foot  from  1809  to  the  end  of  1812,  in-  Oct.  24.     At  Uffculm.  aged  84,  Mrs. 

eluding  the   battle  of  Busaco,  pursuit  of  Howe,  mother  of  the  Meaara.  Howe,  of 

Massena,  investment  and  capture  of  the  Bristol, 

fort  of  Almeida,  the    battle    of    Fuentea  Oct.  -ih.     At  Plymouth,  aged  4B,  Mra. 

d'Onor,tlie  actions  of  El  BodonGuinaldo,  E.  C.  Bond,  relict  of  Comm.  Bond,  R.N. 

and  the  siege  and  capture  of  the  forts  of  Oct.   S6.     At  Teignmooth,   aged    23, 

Salamanca.      In    the   latter  action  he  *aa  Caroline,  youngest  dan.  of  the  late  Wil- 

severely  wounded.       The   Duke  of  Wei-  liam  Barton  Stiles,  eaq.  of  Lyme  Regis. 

liagton  entrusted   him  with  a  miaaion  of  At    Sbebbeartown,   in   Abbotsham,    in 

great  importance.  For  some  days  previous  childbirth,  aged  38,  Harriet,  wife  of  J.  R. 

to  the  battle  of  Salamanca  hotb  genetala  Best«,eBq.teaTiag  a  family  of  teachildiwi, 
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Oct.  28.  At  Topsham,  aged  77,  Miu 
Frances  Yarde. 

At  the  Louse  of  her  brother-in-law, 
Southernhay,  Exeter,  aged  51,  Caroline 
Sarah  Chamberlain,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  Richard  Chamberlain,  esq.  of  that  city. 

Oct  30.  At  Plymouth,  brevet  Major 
Henry  Cooper,  late  of  her  Majesty's  35th 
(Royal  Sussex)  Regt.  He  attained  the 
rank  of  brevet  Mnjor  10  Jan.  1837,  and 
was  appointed  Captain  in  the  35th,  S5 
Jan.  1839. 

Nov,  3.  At  Bideford,  aged  88,  Miss 
Sarah  Maine. 

Nov.  4.  At  Barnstaple,  aged  65,  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Kent.  He  was  pastor  of 
the  congregational  church  meeting  in  that 
town  for  25  years. 

Nov,  8.  At  St.  Leonard's  Lawn, 
Exeter,  Harriet,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  F. 
Huyshe,  and  relict  of  Arthur  Abbott,  esq. 

Nov.  9.  Aged  41,  Mr.  Samuel  H. 
Warren,  of  Exeter,  solicitor. 

Dorset.  —  Oct.  10.  At  Charmonth, 
Major  William  Eyles  Maling,  Royal  Art., 
youngest  son  of  the  late  C.  T.  Maling, 
esq.  of  Herrington,  Durham.    He  was  ap- 

Sointed  Captain  Royal  Art.  1830,  brevet 
lajor  1830,  and  placed  on  half  pay  1833. 

Oct.  21.  At  Swanage,  aged  87,  Eliza- 
beth,  relict  of  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Colson, 
Rector  of  Puddle  Hinton  and  Studland. 

Nov.  6.  At  Pimpeme,  William  Alex- 
ander, esq. 

Essex.— Oc/.  18.  At  Woodford,  aged 
26,  Augusta,  wife  of  Robert  Sheppard,  esq. 

Oct.  22.  At  Chipping  Ongar,  aged  84, 
Ann,  relict  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Oldham, 
Rector  of  Stondon  Massey,  Essex. 

Nov.  3.  At  Manuden  vicarage,  Bridget, 
second  dan.  of  the  late  Thomas  Dods,  esq. 
of  Doningtou,  Lincolnshire,  and  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  St.  John  Wells  Thorpe. 

Gloucestershirb. — Lately.  Aged 
78,  Richard  Oglesvy,  esq.  master  R.  N. 
He  served  under  Lords  Cfollingwood  and 
Nelson,  and  with  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby. 
He  was  engaged  at  the  Nile  and  at  Trafal- 
gar, and  was  present  on  board  the  Victory 
when  Nelson  received  his  death  wound. 

Oct.  11.  At  Cheltenham,  Sophia,  relict 
of  Thomas  Ingledew,  of  Bank  House, 
Kempsey,  esq.  and  formerly  of  Col.  Little, 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Service. 

Oct.  15.  At  Clifton,  Caroline,  relict  of 
Stewart  Crawford,  esq.  of  Bath,  M.D. 
sister  to  Lord  Heytesbury  and  the  Countess 
of  St.  German's.  She  was  the  fourth  dau. 
of  Sir  William  P.  A.  A'Conrt,  Bart,  by 
Letitia,  dau.  of  Henry  Wyndham,  esq. 
and  was  married  in  1817* 

Oct.  17.  At  the  Slade  P^sonage,  near 
Stroud,  aged  72,  Jane,  relict  of  John 
Greatrakes  Hill,  esq.  of  Stretmstown 
House,  CO.  Weitmeath. 


At  Thrinel  Honte,  Briatolt  ■fBd  4S, 
Mary-Jane,  wife  of  the  Rev.  R.  Meredtt, 
Vioar  of  Hagboom.  Berks,  and  oAeiilim 
Minister  of  St.  Lnke'e  ehiuch,  BriHoL 

Oct.  19.  At  CUflOQr  i««d  81.  Jhm 
Cheshire,  esq. 

Oei.  22.  At  Brietol,  aged  88,  Bbi- 
beth,  relict  of  Lewie  Jmilrini,  m^  rf 
Neath,  Glamorgtnahlre. 

Oct,  37.  At  Cheltenham,  aged  SI, 
Francei-Thomiiiiie,  yonogeat  dau.  of  tin 
lata  Rev.  Edward  Thorold,  Reetar  rf 
Hougham-cam-Maraton,  Linoohiahim 

Agisd  19,  Pamell  Thome,  yonagert  mb 
of  James  G^rge,  eaq.  of  Cothaai-hill 
Bristol 

Nop.  1.  At  Bristol,  egad  91,  Rabirt 
Stock  Ludlow,  eaq. 

Nov.  5.  At  Cheltenham,  Sophia,  raltal 
of  Edward  Lynch  Harmsworth,  eaq. 

KANn.—Oei.  12.  At  Covm,  Ida  rf 
Wight,  aaed  53,  WUliam  Dawaon,  m^ 
ComptrolMT  of  Castoma  at  that  port. 

Od.  22.  At  Peteraftald,  aged  84,  Jifei 
Lipscomb,  esq. 

Oct.  23.    At  Porttea,  aged  6ft,  IJmL 
John  Hudson  (1813}.     He  waa  aali  of 
the    Orion  at   the  liattle   of 
served  at  the  taking  of  Copeahs^gaa, 
in  the  Walcheren  expedition. 

Oct.  25.  Aged  80,  Maiy,  wifc  tf 
Henry  Chawner,  esq.  of  Nearton  Mmm 
House. 

Oct.  28.  Aged  34,  Mary,  wife  oT Chnto 
Popham  Hill,  esq.  late  of  St.  Boaiteib 
Isle  of  Wight. 

Near  Andorer,  Richard  MlHtag^  «b. 
barrister-at-law,  eldest  son  of  thelkiR 
Missing,  esq.  of  Fotbrooke-cotti^a.  Bf 
was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  THab 
June  28,  1816;  and  practiMd  aa  a  iptiri 
pleader,  and  on  tiie  Weatem  Clreait  mi 
Hampshire  sessions. 

Oct.  31.  At  Sea  View,  lale  oiW^ 
Augusta,  wife  of  Nathaniel  TronghtOByCi^ 
of  CoTentry. 

At  Jermyns,  aged  37,  Georgiua,  aMi 
of  C.  Sergison  Smith,  esq.  CapC.  ~ 
Guards,  cousin  to   Lord  Gardner. 
was  the  third  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
bert  Gardner,  by  Mary-Anna^ 
daughter  of  Jolrn  Cornwall,  esq.  i 
ried  in  1834,  and   leavei  live 


She  was  poisoned  by  a  chemiet  hatlm 
made  up  a  mixture  with  atryehnina  iaaiMn 
of  salidne.  A  jury  retamed  a  imdliit  if 
"  MansUugfater"  against  the  chand 
was  committed  for  trial. 

Nov.S.    Mr.  WUliam  HewkiM 
jnn.  commoner  of  Oriel  eoUega,  Qifci^ 
youngest  son  of  W.  H.  Heath, 
Andover. 

No9.  6.    At  Soatbamptont  ^ad  9t 
John  Alfred  Staoe,  eaq.  •aifaon, 
son  of  Joseph  Stm,  eiq, 
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Nov,  7.  At  Wanash,  aged  61,  Sarah, 
widow  of  Capt.  William  Bryer,  of  Itchmi 
Ferry,  Southampton. 

Hereford.  — Xa/e/y.  At  Hereford, 
Ann,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  John  6. 
Cotterell,  Bart. 

Oct,  19.  At  Holland  Hoaae,  near  Here- 
ford, aged  32,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Rer. 
Thomas  Lingen  Allen. 

Herts.  —  Oct.  10.  At  GK)lduigtonf, 
aged  84,  Wynne  Peyton,  esq. 

HuNTiNODONSH.  —  Oct,  17,  Aged41, 
Cutbbert  John  Baines,  esq.  only  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  Cuthbert  Johnson  Baines, 
Vicar  of  St.  Ives. 

Kent. — Oct,  9.  At  Tonbridge,  aged  19, 
Jemima  Gordon,  last  surviving  dau.  of  the 
late  William  Brackenbury,  esq.  of  Usselby 
House,  Lincolnshire. 

Oct,  13.  At  his  residence,  near  Dart- 
ford,  aged  38,  John  Eggar  Cooper,  eaq.  of 
the  firm  of  Clark  aad  Cooper,  solicitors, 
Sessions  House,  Old  Bailey. 

Oct.  14.  At  Tenterden,  aged  64,  John 
Tempest  Weston,  esq.  who  for  forty-one 
years  was  a  member  of  the  corporation  of 
that  town,  during  which  period  he  four 
times  served  the  ofiSce  of  mayor. 

Oct.  15.  At  Tunbridge  Wells,  Marga« 
ret-W^arrand,  wife  of  £.  B.  Bradley, 
esq. 

Oct.  18.  At  East  Court,  DebtUng, 
aged  54,  Jane,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
Robert  Rugg,  esq. 

Oct,  20.  At  Boxley  Abbey,  aged  82, 
the  Lady  Maria  Eliaabeth  Finch.  She 
was  the  third  daughter  of  Heneage  third 
Earl  of  Aylesford,  by  Lady  Charlotte 
Seymour,  daughter  of  Charles  sixth  Duke 
of  Somerset,  and  was  sister  to  Charlotte 
Countess  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  and 
Frances  Countess  of  Dartmouth.  In  her 
the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood  will  lose 
an  excellent  friend,  who  was  ever  anxiously 
alive  to  their  necessities,  and  actuated  by 
an  unceasing  desire  to  promote  their  wel- 
fare. She  was  aunt  to  the  Earl  of  Ayles- 
ford, and  was  lady  patronesf  of  the  Maid- 
stone Horticultural  Society. 

At  Ramsgate,  aged  15,  Julia,  yoongeit 
dau.  of  James  M'Cabe,  esq.  M.D.  late  of 
Cheltenham. 

Oct.  22.  At  Sydenham,  hill,  aged  47, 
Francis  Carleton,  esq.  for  many  years  a 
managing  director  of  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company. 

Oct.  26.  At  Margate,  Miss  Elisa  Win- 
ter, late  of  Beaumont-st.  Portland-place. 

Oct.  27.  At  Sydenham,  Mary,  i^ot  of 
Ralph  Gilbert,  esq. 

Nov.  4.  At  Maidstone,  aged  53,  Charles 
Hughes,  esq.  for  many  years  connected 
with  the  Kent  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
of  which  he  was  secretary  for  the  last  29 
years. 


Lamoaihuui.-— Od.  26.  Apd  63, Wil- 
liam Newall,  esq.  of  Hare-UUt  near  littto- 
borough. 

LaiOBaTSEaBiRB.— >0c^  18.  Afed  66, 
Charles  Nevill,  esq.  of  Nevill  Holt.  Ha 
was  the  aeoond  son  of  Cosmoa  Nevill,  tsq. 
F.S.A.  by  Maria,  dan.  of  William  Gmr- 
diner,  esq.  An  ample  pedigree  of  this 
TOry  ancient  fkmily,  Mid  alio  of  the  family 
of  Smyth,  who  took  the  name  of  Nevill, 
and  oontinned  the  deaoent,  will  ba  found  in 
Nichola'a  Hiat  of  Leioeator8Ure,II.  p.  730. 

LiNOOLNiB. — Oei.  13.  At  Langrifille 
Parsonage,  near  Boaton,  Anii%  wife  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Robinson,  incumbent  of  Lan- 
griville  and  Thornton  Chapehriaa. 

^09.  1.  At  the  vicarage,  Granthau, 
aged  70,  Margaret,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Potefaett. 

MiDDLVSBX.— Oel.  13.  At  Ealhiif» 
after  a  Tory  protracted  iUneaa  of  some 
years'  duration^  Jane-Louiaa,  wife  of  James 
Tatteraall,  M.D. 

At  Twickenham,  aged  70,  Jphu  Bdward 
Conant,  eaq.  of  Upper  Wiiupole-atreet. 
This  gentleman  waa  the  lecond  ion  of  Sir 
Nathaniel  Conanl,  formerly  chief  magis- 
trate of  Bow  Street,  of  whom  and  hia  fe« 
mily  a  memoir  will  be  found  in  our 
Obituary  for  April  1822,  p.  871.  Mr.  J. 
B.  Conant  was  called  to  the  bar  at  lin- 
cohi*a  Inn  Nov.  27,  1810»  and  was  for 
some  years  a  police  magiatnta  at  tha 
Marlborough  Street  OflSoe,  to  which  he 
waa  appointed  in  1817. 

Get.  26.  At  Twickenham,  Misa  Harriet 
Herbert,  eldeat  niece  of  John  Chandler, 
esq.  of  Upper  George-st.  Bryanston-aq. 

Oei.  29.  At  Finchley,  aged  33,  Mary* 
Ann,  wife  of  Joseph  Page  Svans,  esq.  late 
of  Mecklenburgh-terr. 

Get.  31.  At  Forty-hiU,  Enfleld,  aged 
76,  William  Townsend,  esq. 

Monmouth.— Oe<.  18.  AtLUntamam, 
Nancy,  widow  of  the  late  Joahna  Flasher 
Hanson,  esq.  of  IJantanuun,  and  Kensing- 
ton Gore. 

At  Monmouth,  aged  86,  Susanna  Mar- 
garet Gardeifer  Kemeya,  only  sunrifing 
dau.  of  John  Gardener  Kameys,  esq.  of 
Plantain  Garden  River,  Jamaica,  and 
sbter  of  the  late  John  Kemeya  Gardener 
Kemeya,  esq.  of  Bartholey  House,  Devon* 
shire. 

0^.21.  F.  Bowlsnds,  esq.  surgeonf 
Nantyglo. 

Norfolk.— Od.  13.  Aged  82,  Henry 
CuUey,  esq.  of  Gunton.hall. 

Oct.  16.  Aged  60,  Mary- Ann,  widow 
of  Henry  Tingcy,  eaq.  of  Wereham  FsQ 
Honae. 

Northampton.— Oef.  8.  At  Norton» 
Catherine,  third  dau.  of  the  lata  John 
Bliss*  esq.  of  Thnp  Groandst  nsur  Dft* 
Tsotry* 
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Oct,  12.  At  Dallington-hall,  Sarah, 
wife  of  John  Reddalli  esq. 

Oct,  23.  At  Kingsthorpe  House,  Har- 
riet, dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Boddington, 
esq. 

Noff,  1.  At  Eydon  Hall,  aged  84,  Ca- 
tharine, relict  of  Arthur  Annesley,  esq.  of 
Bletchington,  OxoD.  She  was  the  daughter 
and  heir  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Hardy, 
Governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  had 
issue  the  present  Arthur  Annesley,  esq.  the 
Rev.  C.  F.  Annesley,  and  four  daughters. 

Northumberland.  —  Oct.  30.  At 
Trewhitt  House,  Margaret,  widow  of  Chris- 
topher Fenwick,  esq. 

Notts. — Oct,  21.  At  Southwell,  aged 
17,  Olivia-Esther,  sixth  dau.  of  the  late 
Col.  Sheriock,  K.H. 

Oxford. — Oct,  22.  At  the  house  of 
her  son-in-law  Capt  Clowes,  R.N.  Hen- 
ley-on-Thames, aged  78,  Mrs.  Ashe,  for* 
merly  of  Hadley,  Middlesex. 

Rutland. — Oct,  29.  At  Little  Caster- 
ton  rectory,  Felicia  Susan,  wife  of  the  Rey. 
C.  W.  CavendiHh.  Mrs.  Cavendish's  ac- 
couchement took  place  on  the  2 1st  inst. 
when  she  was  delivered  of  a  still-born 
daughter.  She  was  the  eldest  dau.  of 
Lieut.-Gen.  the  Hon.  H.  B.  Lygon,  M.P. 
for  the  Western  division  of  Worcestershire, 
and  was  married  in  1847  to  the  Rev.  C. 
W.  Cavendish,  third  son  of  Major-Gen. 
the  Hon.  Henry  Cavendish. 

Salop. — Lately.  At  the  Okley,  near 
Clun,  aged  60,  J.  Edwards,  esq. 

Somerset. — Oct.2Q,  At  Back  well-hill, 
aged  51,  Reginald  Henry  Rodbard,  esq. 

Oct,  21.  At  Abbey  Villa,  Lyncombe- 
hill,  aged  56,  Elizabeth-Patience,  wife  of 
Julius  Hall,  esq.  and  eldest  dau.  of  Thomas 
Phillipps,  esq.  of  Collipriest-house,  Devon. 

Oct.  24.  At  Pawlett,  aged  18,  Sarah, 
second  dau.  of  Josiah  Easton,  esq. 

Oct.  28.  At  Catford-house,  Huish 
Champilower,  aged  69,  Rob.  Bucknell,esq. 

Oct,  29.  At  Dinder-house,  near  Wells, 
aged  79,  James  Somerville  Somerville, 
esq.  formerly  of  Lincoln  Vinn. 

At  Taunton,  in  his  75th  year,  Robert 
Leigh,  esq.  formerly  of  Bardon,  a  Deputy- 
Lieutenant  of  the  county,  and  in  early  life 
a  Captain  in  the  1st  Somerset  Militia. 
He  will  be  remembered  throughout  Wales 
and  the  western  aud  south-western  coun- 
ties of  England  in  the  important  ofiSce  of 
Inspector- General  of  Taxes,  for  which  his 
legal  education,  as  well  as  his  industry 
and  great  store  of  general  knowledge,  with 
uncompromising  integrity,  eminently  quali- 
fied him. 

Oct.  30.  At  Churchill,  aged  88,  Frances, 
widow  of  Robert  Blake,  esq. 

iMtely,  At  Willow  Vale,  Frome,  aged 
65,  Wm.  Davis,  esq.  for  many  years  Clerk 
to  the  Magistrates  of  the  Frome  division. 


At  BmtoD,  and  16,  CathariiM,  Iks 

youngest  dan.  of  Wm.  Dunpiflr,  en. 

Nov.  4.  At  Knap  Hoone.  l%i^ 
Coombe,  aged  68,  Mrs.  Ana  Toogood. 

At  Clevednn,  snddenlj,  Mijor  Bd«ni 
Nevil  Macready,  broUier  to  tha  tnfodisBi 
He  attained  the  rank  of  M^or,  slad  i^ 
tired  on  half-pay,  Nov.  22, 1829. 

Nov,  5.  At  Ilchestar,  Chrindninv  vdisk 
of  Mr.  Elgar  Cooper. 

Suffolk.— Oe<.  16.  Aged  19,  Gunl^ 
youngest  son  of  Jeremiah  Waae,  esq.  af 
Bruisyard  Hall. 

Oct.  23.  At  Bnry  St.  Ednrand'a,  «|Bd 
31,  Walter  Tyson  Smythies,  eaq.  seeoad 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  H.  Y.  Smjthies, 
"^car  of  Stangronnd  with  Faroet,  Hall. 

Oct,  24.  At  the  Wildeneas,  FHrtsn- 
heath,  near  Aldborough,  and  68p  Cspfc 
Thomas  Maxwell  Bsfnold,  R-M. 

Nov,  1.  Hannah- Joatinay  wife  of  Pilar 
B.  Long,  esq.  of  Ipswich. 

SuRRBY.— Ocl.  19.  AtWoodooteFsik, 
Epsom,  aged  86,  Maiy,  relict  of  L.  D. 
Teissier,  esq. 

Oct,  20.  At  Lyne,  near  DoTking^  aaid 
50,  Samuel  Bosanqnet,  esq.  late  of  BmK 
Woodhay,  HanU,  4th  son  of  WilUaB  Ba- 
sanquet,  esq.  banker,  of  London,  by 
lotte  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Ive8,< 
He  married  Sophia,  danghter  of  Jai 
Broadwood,  esq. 

Oct,2h,    At  Richmond,  Catherine, 
of  the  late  James  Blyth,  esq.  Edinhogh. 

Oct,  28.  At  Upper  Norwood,  Kllia^w^, 
widow  of  George  Dent,  esq.  of  Sonthwi^ 

Nov,  2,  At  Famham,  aged  75»  Havf 
Nichols,  esq. 

Nov,  6.    At  the  Retreat, 
aged  7B,  Valentine  Morris,  eaq. 
a  very  successful  wine  merchant. 

Nov,  3.  At  Thames  Ditton,  »!lrT^ti**L 
wife  of  the  Rev.  William  Pariah,  kii 
chaplain  of  the  Bengal  estabUshnient. 

Sussex. — Sept,  8.  At  Haatinge, 
81,  Charles  Lutwidge,  esq.  He  m 
member  of  St.  John's  coll^TB,  Caml 
B.A.  1790,  M.A.  1798.  Hei 
his  uncle  Adm.  Lutwidge  to  the 
Toulon,  in  the  Terribto  74 ; 
wards  became  an  officer  in  the  Pint  Rofal 
Lancashire  militia,  with  which  he  aawed 
in  Ireland  during  the  rebellion  in  1790* 
He  was  afterwards  commanding  ofloer  et 
Dungeness  in  1803*4 ;  and  lastly  collaetar 
of  H.  M.  Customs  at  Hull,  whicdi  oAea  he 
held  for  35  years,  and  resigned 
paired  health. 

Oct,  9 .    Louisa,  widow  of  Peter 
ojq.  of  Hnntsland  House. 

Oct,  11.    At  Hastings,  sged  72, 
Trimmer,  esq.  of  Peekham,  Snrr^. 

OcM3.    AtStLeonard'B-4Mi-8ee.) 
68,  Mrs.  Salt,  widow  of  John 
Salt,  esq.  of  London»  hanker. 
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Oet.U,  At  Brighton,  aged  73,  Thomas 
Tack,  esq. 

At  Brighton,  aged  90,  Henry  Brooker, 
esq. 

Oct,  15.  At  Beckley,  aged  80,  George 
Cartels,  esq. 

Oct,  18.  At  Brighton,  aged  77,  George 
Field,  esq. 

Oct,  20.  At  Glynde,  aged  30,  Mr.  W. 
Woodman.  The  deceased  was  buried  at 
Stanmer,  when  abont  40  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Falmer  and  Stanmer,  inclading  the  Earl 
of  Chichester,  J.  Smith,  esq.  and  the 
neighbouring  farmers,  paid  hun  the  last 
tribute  of  respect. 

Oct,  27 .  At  Bognor ,  aged  3 1 ,  Caroline, 
wife  of  John  Hamilton  Burrill,  esq.  of 
Bilsea,  Hants. 

Oct,  30.  At  St.  Leonard's,  in  her  50th 
year,  Mary  Georgiana  Emma,  wife  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Col.  Damer,  of  Came  House, 
Dorset,  M.P.  for  Dorchester.  She  was 
the  second  daughter  of  the  late  Lord 
Hugh  Seymour  (5th  son  of  the  first  Mar- 
quess of  Hertford)  by  Lady  Anne-Horatia 
WaldegraTe,  daughter  of  James  2d  Earl  of 
Waldegrave,  and  Maria  afterwards  Du- 
chess of  Gloucester.  She  was  married  in 
1825,  and  has  left  issue  one  son  and  four 
daughters.  Her  body  was  interred  in 
Came  church. 

Oct,  31.  At  Aldwick,  Thomas  Cabbell, 
esq. 

Nov.  2.  At  Brighton,  aged  43,  Christian 
William  Nicolay,  esq.  of  Oxford-sq.  Hyde- 
park. 

At  the  residence  of  his  father,  in  the 
Cloisters,  Chichester,  aged  34,  William 
Miller,  esq.  M.A.  Superior  Bedel  in  Law 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  was  of 
New  college. 

Nov,  4.  At  Brighton,  aged  52,  Henry 
Thomas  Windsor,  esq.  of  Muswell-hill  and 
Mincing-lane. 

Nov.  5.  At  Brighton,  Lucy  Harriot, 
wife  of  James  Moilliet,  esq.  of  Selly  Hall, 
near  Birmingham,  and  second  dau.  of  the 
late  Samuel  Tertius  Gat  tan,  esq.  of  Leam- 
ington. 

Nov.  6.  At  Brighton,  aged  14,  George 
iDnes  Crosbie  Ward,  second  son  of  the 
Hon.  John  Petty  Ward,  and  cousin  of 
Lord  Viscount  Bangor. 

At  Southgate,  Chichester,  aged  82,  Miss 
Mary  Leggatt. 

Nov.  8.  At  Hastings,  John  Elolfe,  esq. 
of  Hensill,  Hawk  hurst,  Kent. 

Warwick. — Oct.  3.  At  Leamington, 
aged  81,  Charlotte,  widow  of  Samuel  Sbar- 
man,  esq.  of  Wellingborough. 

Lately.  At  Warwick,  aged  55,  W. 
Smith,  esq.  late  Mayor  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  and  Alderman  of  that  borough  for 
several  years. 

Nov,  7.  At  Salford  Ticarage,  aged  85^ 


Sarah-Elisabeth,  relict  of  Capt.  Joteph 
Boultbee,  of  Bunny,  Nottinghamsh. 

Nov.  8.  Jane  Middleton,  eldest  dan.  of 
the  late  W.  Tibbits,  esq.  of  Warwick. 

Wbstmorbland. — Oct.  14.  At  Pooley 
Bridge,  Francis-Perdyd  and  Alfred,  the 
children  of  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Trevanion,  In- 
cambent  of  Whitby. 

Wilts.— Ocf.  15.  At  FisherUm- Anger, 
aged  91,  Mrs.  H.  Jefferd. 

Oct.  19.  At  Cowbridge  Honse,  near 
Malmsbury,  Emily,  youngest  dan.  of  the 
late  Daniel  Young,  esq. 

Oct.  37.  At  Salisbary,  aged  7 1,  Frances, 
relict  of  Robert  Pinckney,  esq. 

Oct.  30.  At  the  Priory,  Corsham,  aged 
76,  Sarah,  relict  of  W.  J.  Stump,  esq. 

Worcester.  —  Lately,  At  Kidder- 
minster, T.  Lukis,  esq.  surgeon. 

At  Great  Malvern,  aged  75,  Thomas 
Bamsley,  esq.  late  of  Henwick. 

At  Worcester,  aged  45,  R.  May  Nash, 
esq. 

Nov,  6.  At  Ham  Court,  Upton-on- 
Sevem,  William  Tennant,  esq. 

York.— Oc^  18.  At  Ozton  House, 
Tadcaster,  aged  75,  Sophia,  relict  of  Chris- 
topher Wilson,  esq. 

Lately.  At  Spring  Gardens,  near  Hull, 
aged  72,  Thomas  English,  esq. 

Nov,  1 .  At  Holme  Whaip,  near  Market 
Weighton,  aged  100,  Mr.  John  Hutchin* 
son,  merchant  and  farmer.  He  retained 
his  fsculties  to  the  last.  « 

Nov,  4.  At  Beverley,  aged  60,  Henry 
William  Hutton,  esq. 

Nov.  6.  At  Bessingby,  aged  50,  Har* 
rington  George  Frederick  Hudson,  esq. 

Wales. — Sept,  28.  At  Bridgend,  Capt 
Thomas  Ancrum  Heriot,  late  of  the  55th 
Regt. ;  and  on  the  23rd  ult.aged  15  months, 
Edwin  Albert,  the  fourth  of  his  five  infant 
children. 

Oct.  11.  Aged  36,  Robert  Devereuz 
Nicholls,  esq.  of  Bryncwmaishir,  Mont- 
gomeryshire. 

Oct,  20.  At  the  residence  of  his  son, 
Clifton  House,  Tenby,  aged  79,  James 
Freeman,  esq.  formerly  of  BristoL 

Oct,  21 .  Aged  61 ,  John  Lloyd,  esq.  of 
Hafod,  Flintshire,  and  formerly  of  Man- 
chester and  Leghorn. 

Oct,  23.  At  Haverfordwest,  Augnsta, 
relict  of  John  Lort  Phillips,  esq.  last  sur- 
viving dau.  of  the  late  William  Ilbert,  esq. 
of  Bowringsleigh,  Devon. 

Nov,  3.  At  Bridgend,  aged  69,  Catha- 
rine, relict  of  William  Llewellyn,  esq.  of 
Margam. 

Scotland. — Sept.  26.  At  the  house 
of  her  nephew,  Alexander  Wright,  esq.  of 
Lowell,  aged  68,  Mrs.  Margaret  Wilson, 
of  Seedhills,  Paisley,  sister  of  the  late 
Alexander  Wilson,  tiie  great  ornithologist 
of  America. 
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Oct,  14.  At  Portobello,  Miss  Mary 
Louisa  Rind,  eldest  dan.  of  the  late  Dr. 
Thomas  Rind,  physician,  Stirling. 

Oct.  16.  At  Edinburgh,  aged  79,Mijor 
Jameson. 

Oct.  18.  At  Aberdeen,  Miss  Helen 
Henderson,  dau.  of  the  late  Andrew  Hen- 
derson, M.D.  of  Aberdeen. 

Oct.  23.  At  Aberdeen,  aged  79,  Mary, 
widow  of  Dr.  Glennie,  of  Dulwich. 

Lately,  At  Stornoway,  Isle  of  Lewis, 
Lieut.  £.  R.  Dodwell,  1st  Life  Guards. 

Andrew  Go  van,  M.D.  a  "  character''  of 
Greenock.  He  had  exhibited  a  great  con- 
tempt for  dress  and  cleanliness,  and  ap- 
peared 80  poor  that  many  persons  who 
had  known  him  when  his  circumstances 
seemed  better,  frequently  bestowed  alms 
on  him,  which  he  thankfully  accepted.  He 
has  left  more  than  2,000/. 

Nov.  7.  At  Dormount,  Annan,  from 
the  incautious  application  of  chloroform, 
taken  for  the  relief  of  asthma,  Mr.  Car- 
ruth  ers,  a  gentleman  of  fortune. 

Ireland. — Oct.  4.  At  Ennis,  aged 
85,  the  Very  Rev.  Terence  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  Roman  Catholic  Dean  of  the  diocese 
of  Killaloe. 

Oct.  30.  At  Dublin,  aged  Gl,  John  Hill 
Forster,  esq.  of  Forrp!»t,  co.  Dublin. 

Oct.  31.  At  White  Park,  Ballyclare, 
aged  48,  William  Smyth,  esq. 

Lately.  At  Summer  Hill,  Dublin, 
Randle  Patrick  M'Donnell,  esq.  eldest 
sou  of  the  late  Charles  M'Donnell,  esq. 
of  Cloona,  co.  of  Mayo,  and  brother  to 
Eneas  M'Donnell,  esq.  barrister-at-law. 

Nov.  1 .  At  Dublin,  aged  73,  the  Hon. 
Louisa  Fowler,  widow  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Robert  Fowler,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of 
Ossory.  She  was  the  eldest  dau.  of  Luke 
Gardiner,  first  Viscount  Mounljoy,  and 
aunt  to  the  late  Earl  of  Blcssington.  She 
was  left  a  widow  in  1841. 

Nov.  8.  Leonard,  eldest  son  of  Leonard 
Dobbin,  esq.  of  Gardiner's-place,  Dublin. 

Nov.  11.  At  Dublin,  Mr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Mansfield,  proprietor  of  the  Even- 
ing Packet  newspaper  for  a  series  of  years, 
during  which  he  had  rendered  that  journal 
a  very  influential  organ  of  the  opinions, 
sentiments,  and  changes  which  have  per- 
vaded and  influenced  the  high  ascendancy 
party  in  Ireland. 

Jersey. — Oct,  17.  At  St.  Katharine's 
Bay,  aged  32,  Mr.  William  Wheelwright, 
resident  civil  engineer  at  the  Harbour  of 
Refuge,  St.  Katharine's  Bay  ;  late  of  St. 
Peter's  college,  Cambridge,  and  eldest  son 
of  William  Wheelwright,  esq.  of  Erdington. 

Oct.  23.  At  Vermont,  St.  Saviour's, 
Captain  John  Clark,  half-pay  38th  Regt. 
formerly  Capt.  in  the  9th  Dragoons.  He 
attained  his  rank  in  1812,  and  was  placed 
on  half-pay  in  1814. 


GuB&KBBT.— Oe#.  29.  At  St.  Jaflmwi, 

Guemsev,  aged  50,  George  WilUam  Hov 
CressweU,  esq.  late  of  Shentone,  Wfltk 

East  lNoiB8.^Vii/y  22.  At  BobbImj, 
John  Harrison  Watson  t  esq.  24th  RsgL 
N.  I.,  youngest  son  of  J.  E.  WataOB,  m^ 
of  the  Grange,  Fillonfley,  Warwkk- 
shire. 

Aug.  10.  At  Ferosepore,  Robert  Snlth, 
eldest  son  of  Robert  Hoggart,  esq.  of  Nor- 
wood, Surrey. 

Sept.  IS.  Killed  in  action  before  Mool. 
tan,  in  his  80th  year,  Eneign  Cherioi 
Owen  Lloyd,  of  the  8tii  RegGnent  N.  I. 
youngest  son  of  Edward  Uojd,  eaq.  of 
Rbagatt. 

West  Indies.— ^ti^.  99.  At  Mand^ 
ville,  Jamaica,  aged  4,  Alice-Jane,  nliloit 
dau.  of  William  Foster,  esq. ;  and  Sifim 
7,  at  the  same  place,  William  Foeter.  eaq. 

Sept.  16.  At  Golden  Lane  Estata, 
Tobago,  aged  28,  Dayid,  the  only  snrfM^ 
son  of  James  Mscqneen,  eaq.  of  Kcuiaf- 
ton-sqnare. 

Abroad.— lf(sy  30.  At  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  aged  60,  Miaa  EUaabotk 
Cronk,  late  of  Sandwich. 

June  4.  At  sea,  off  the  south  eoait  of 
Africa,  aged  46,  Alexander  MordsiBl 
Shairp,  Lieut.  H.M.S.  Bittern,  third  son 
of  the  late  Major  Shairp,  of  Kiriiton,  WmI 
Lothian,  N.B. 

July  10.  At  Port  Lonis,  Manritiaib 
aged  32,  Lieut.  Sidoey  Swinny,  Rirfal 
Art  son  of  the  Rev.  George  Stoney  SiHany, 
of  Ballyredmond  House,  Clonegall. 

Aug.  13.  At  Sidney,  N.  8.  Wales,  ^il 
35,  Joseph  Phelps  Robinson,  eaq.  menbtf 
of  the  Legislative  Cooncil. 

Aug.  14.  At  Hong  Kong,  on  boari 
the  hospital  ship  Alligator,  Lieut.  Tho^M 
Fisher  Stead  (1815).  This  oAoer  wm 
mail  agent  in  a  contract  ttram  tcbboL 

Aug.  20.  At  Rinella  Bay,  Malta,  ^Hh 
liam  Conborough  Watt,  M.D.  F.R.C8. 
Deputy  Inspector  of  her  Msjeety'a  Royri 
Naval  Hospital,  Bigfai.  Dr.  Watts  had 
been  upwards  of  thirty  years  in  her  Mfr 
jesty's  service,  and  greatly  distingviBhad 
himself  by  his  medical  serrioaa  dnring  tht 
Burmese  war  in  1835. 

Aug.  37.  At  Shiraz,  in  Peraia,  agedfA, 
Joseph  Louis  Tasker,  eao.  only  son  of 
Joseph  Tasker,  esq.  of  MIddleton  Hall, 
Brentwood,  Essex,  and  Yor]c*bnildfa^i^ 
New  Road. 

Sept.  27.  On  his  passage  to  ftarhartoo, 
Alexander  Stewart,  esq.  Collector  of  H.]i. 
Customs  in  that  island. 

Oct.  1.  At  Paris,  aged  19,  Maigaiili^ 
dau.  of  Eustace  Barron,  esq.  H.B.]i. 
Consul  for  the  West  Coast  of  Mesloo 
California. 

Oct.  2.    At  St.  Serran,  Ytnn^ 
Franda  Hawker,  8th  Vot.  Bitt.  wk»  n* 
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sided  some  years  at  Fort  Henry.  He  was 
appointed  Cornet  in  the  12th  Dragoons 
1796,  Lieut.  1798,  Captain  1804,  removed 
to  the  loth  Foot  1807,  to  the  96th,  1811, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  brevet  of  1814, 
Capt.  8th  R.  Vet.  Batt.  1815. 

Oct.  9.  At  Ostend,  Comm.  Simon  Hop- 
kinson.  He  was  made  Lieut.  1801,  Com* 
mander  1821. 

Oct.  11.  At  Bremen,  aged  38,  Lewis 
John  Lamotte,  esq.  eldest  son  of  Lewis 
Lamotte,  esq.  of  Jamaica. 

Oct.  23.  At  Malines,  George  John 
Dalbiac,  esq.  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Wil- 
liam of  the  Netherlands,  formerly  Major 
in  4th  Reg.  of  Light  Dragoons. 

At  Cronstadt,  aged  77,  John  Booker, 
esq.  for  upwards  of  50  years  her  Majesty's 
Vice-Consul  at  that  port. 

Suddenly,  at  the  British  Consulate, 
Ostend,  aged  63,  Miss  Margaret  Curry, 
dau.  of  the  late  Rogers  Curry,  esq.  of 
LittlehamptoD. 

Lately.     At  Branford,  in  the  State  of 


Connecticut,  aged  81,  Major  Samael 
Gould,  formerly  a  Senator  of  that  State  ; 
and  at  Fairfield,  in  the  same  State,  aged 
74,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sherman,  wife  of  the 
late  Hon.  Roger  Minott  Sherman,  LL.D. 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  sister  of 
the  late  Hon.  James  Gould,  LL.D.  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  also  sister  of 
Major  Samuel  Gould,  whose  death  is 
above  recorded. 

At  Clarens,  in  Switzerland,  Eleanor, 
only  child  of  the  widow  of  Richard  Haw- 
key, esq.  formerly  of  95th  Regt. 

At  sea,  on  board  the  Euxin&of  which  he 
was  Commander,  Captain  Wilson,  an 
officer  of  considerable  merit  and  reputa- 
tion whilst  serving  under  Admiral  Sar- 
torius.  Taken  prisoner,  with  many  others, 
during  the  Miguelite  war,  he  had  the  pain 
of  seeing  several  of  his  companions  led 
from  the  chapel  in  which  they  were  con- 
fined at  Lisbon  to  execution,  and  was  in 
hourly  dread  that  fuch  a  fate  would  also 
have  been  his. 


TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  IN  THE  DISTRICTS  OF  LONDON. 

{From  the  Retum9  i99ued  by  the  Regi9trar- General,) 


Deaths  Registered 


Week  ending 
Saturday, 


Under 
15. 


Oct. 
Nov. 


>» 


»> 


28 

4 

11 

18 


15  to 
60. 


60  and   '  Age  not  |  Total, 
upwards.!  specified. 


570 
567  I 
574 
549 


364 
388 
394 
408 


172 
159 
197 
230 


1 
1 


1411 
1461 
1367 
1291 


Weekly  Autumn  average  of  the  5  years  1843 — 47,  1154  Deaths. 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  CORN,  Nov.  24, 

Wheat. 

8.    d. 

52     3 

Barley. 

9,    d. 

34     1 

Oats. 
9.    d, 
20    5 

Rye. 
9.    d» 

30  10 

Beans. 
9.    d, 

38     1 

Peas. 
9,    d. 
40    6 

PRICE  OF  HOPS,  Nov.  27. 

Sussex  Pockets,  W.  14«.  to  3/.  O^.-— Kent  Pocketo,  21.  09 

.  to  4/.  Of. 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHFIELD,  Nov.  25.' 
Hay,  '21.  Ss.  to  3/.  13*.— Straw,  1/.  29,  to  1/.  8i.— Clover,  3/.  10«.  to  41.  17*. 

SMITHFIELD,  Nov.  25.    To  sink  the  Offal— per  stone  of  81bs. 


Beef 2*.    6 J.  to  4*.  2d, 

Mutton. 3*.    0^.  to  5*.  Od, 

Veal 3*.    4rf.  to  4*.  4d, 

Pork 3*.  lOrf.  to  4*.  Sd, 


Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  Nov.  27. 

BeasU 4191     Calves  128 

Sheep  and  Lambs  18,630    Pigs     250 


COAL  MARKET,  Nov.  24. 

Walls  Ends,  from  13*.  6<i.  to  18*.  Od,  per  ton.    Other  sorts  from  13*.  Od,  to  15*.  Od>, 

TALLOW,  per  cwt.— Town  Tallow,  47*.  6d.     Yellow  Russia,  46*.  6d. 


METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  bt  W.  CART,  Stkamd. 

Prom  Oelobtr  S6,  lo  Ifotmbf  S5,  1B18,  totk  (Mtette*. 
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Milnes,  R,  M.  Life  of  Keats  507 
Molesworth,  M,  Court  Martial,  a  tale  287 
Monthly  Volume,  No.  28,  67 

Nos.  29  to  33,  286 

Nos.  1  5  and  24,  404 

No.  25,  514 

Monumental  Brasses  and  Slabs  597 
Monumental  Brasses  of  England  597 
Murray's  Colonial  Library,  Parts  I.  and 

il.  615 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Grammar  School, 

Notices  of  Eminent  Men  of  63 
New  Testament  Pocket  Commentary  175 

Ecclesiastical  Polity  of 

the  285 
Nind,  W,  Translation  of  Klopstock  56 
Noctes  Dominica  59 
Norman,  H,  W,  Hexaroeron  282 
Northampton,  Historical  Memorials  of  60 
O* Donovan,  J.  Annals  of  Ireland  385 
Osburn,  IV,  Antiquities  of  Egypt  276 
Osmond,  TV.  Christian  Memorials  \1^ 
Ossory,  Countess  of.  Letters  to  the  227 
Parable  of  the  Unclean  Spirit  177 
Plants  623 

Preston,  T,  Book  of  Ect  lesiastes  273 
Prince,  The  52 

Queens  of  England,  Lives  of  the  1 6 1 
Ragg,  T.  Sketches  from  Life,  &c,  399 
Raines,  Rev.  E.  /?.  Memorials  of  Koch- 
dale  School  G3 
Reformation,  History  of  the  624 
Religious  Controversy,  The  End  o/*390 
Religious  Letters  401 
Rochdale  Grammar  School^  Memorials  of 

63 
Rome,  History  of,  for  Schools  285 


Rugby,  Recollections  of  63 

Rutherford,  Rev,  S,  Religious  Letters  401 

Sacred  Diary  404 

Sandby,   Rev,    O.   Mesmerism  and   its 
Opponents,  Part  II.  277 

Sandford,  Sir  D,  K,  Rise  and  Progress 
of  Literature  165 

Scripture,  Fulfilling  of  the  403 

Illustrated  512 

■  Pocket  Book  for  1849,  624 

Scriptural  Teaching  514 

Sea  Captain,  Tlte  Old  623 

Shakspere,  Inquiry  into  the  Religion  of  6 1 3 

Shells  and  their  Inmates  6S2 

Shepherd,  /.On  Trees  and  their  Uses  609 

Sibbs,  Rev,  R.  The  Soul's  conflict  with 
itself  177 

SUviludia  Poetica,  of  Sorbievus  279 

Sister's  Friend,  The  \16 

Smith,  Right  Hon.  R.  V,  Walpole's  Let- 
ters 227 

Sorbievus,  C,  Silviludia  Poetica  of  279 

SouTs  Oof^ict  wUh  Itself,  The  177 

Spencer,  Rev.  TV,  H.  Wall's  Infant  Bap- 
tism 60 

Stephen,  H,  J,  Commentaries   on   the 
Laws  of  England  510 

Strickland,  Miss,  Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
England  161 

Stumble  at  the  Tltreshold,  a  tale  287 

Td{fourd,  T,  N,  Memorials  of  C.  Lamb 
451 

Taylor,  J,  E,  Translation  of  the  Penta- 
merone  168 

Testament,  Picture  512 

Teutonic  Languages,  Origin  of  39^ 

Tissot,  on  the  Health  of  Literary  Men  506 

Towns,  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  497 

TVees  and  their  Uses,  On  609 

Truth,  Guesses  at  503 

Tute,  Rev.  J.  S.  Holy  Times  and  Scenes  502 

Tyler,  J.  E.  on  Image  Worship  390 

fVakeman,  IV,  F.  Irish  Anciquities  66 

Wall's  History  of  Infant  Baptism,Abri6g' 
ment  of  60 

Walter,  J,   G,  and  L.  A,  B,  Scries  of 
Monumental  Brasses  597 

Walpole,  H.  Letters  to  Ctess  of  Ossory 

227 
fVhat  M  my  Duty  7  176 
Whitaker,  Rev,  T,  Parable  of  the  Unclean 

Spirit  177 
Willmott,  R.  A.  Poems  500 
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y/ganippa  and  Phiala  58 
Alone,  obscure,  without  a  friend  454 
AmaltheuSy  Hier,  his  Urceus  496 
Autumnal  Walk  502 

Gent.  Mao.  Vol.  XXX. 


Buxton,  Sir  T.  F,  lines  on  a  monument 

570 
Clievy  Chase,  extracts  from  585 
Convolvulus  Arvensis  284 

4S 


682 
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Caxe,  R.  C,  transUtioni  from  Sorbievus 

JDiosemeiUt  extract  from  55 

Ihum,  The  979 

Dreams  in  a  muter' s  Nighi  501 

Dutch  Latin  Poeie,  extracts  from  AG 

Echo,  7^271 

Epitaph  on  Jrehbiihep  Howlejf  114 

French  Song  17 

Gentle  dewe  of  early  momimg  879 

Gerty*9  repetition  of  Mamma* $  Song  408 

Halford,  Sir    H.    Nugm  Metrics,   ex« 

trncti  from  588 
Having  seen  her  like  878 
Hermann  and  Thutnelda  58 
Her  Slumber  58 

Howlei/,  Archbishopt  Epitaph  on  114 
Jelaleddin  Rumi,  extracts  from  bis  Met- 

navi41,  148 
Keatiy  John,  Poems,  extract  from  508 
Lady  Chapel,  Ttie  279 


Lamh,  Dr,  J,  iraniUtion  of  Aiatiu,  n- 

tracts  from  55 
Leigh,  R.  Poems,  extrmett  from  970 
Mercy  and  Jtutiee  509 
Meinavi    of  JeieOeddin    Kmmi,  extncti 

from  41, 148 
IVind,  W.  Odcf  of  Klopttoek,  eatraeH 

from  b6 
Ode  to  jipollo,  extract  from  506 
Paradise  Remembered  hy  AAlfM  501 
Phenomena,  extract  from  55 
Philomel  57 

Pimpernel,  and  Tkruek'e  Neei  503 
Sorbievus,  translations  from  S79 
Summer  500 
Thought,  The  870 
Ureeus,  by  HIer.  AmaUbeut  496 
f^iblets.  To  a  tuft  of  early  458 
rratchful  fyak^fietd,  laie  arnd  early  460 
Whisper,  Tke%1\ 
Youth,  The  57 
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fncludinf;  Promotioni,  Prefermenls,  Birthi,  Marriages,  and  Dcalht.— The  longer  Articles 
of  Deaths  arc  entered  in  the  preceding  Index  to  Eiiayi. 


Abbott,  C.  538.    O. 

:n;j 

Abdy,    Mrs.  T.  N. 

420 
Abercrombic,  M.G. 

199 
Abeniethie,   M.  E. 

819 
Abethell,  R.  197 
Abrahall,  A.  C.  328 
AcklaiHl»  S.  A.  646 
Ackroyd.  J.313 
Acland,  A.  L.  482 
AdamR,  E.  M.  330. 

J.  ri52.     M.  55G. 

W.  C.  85 
Adamson,  A.\V.I98 
AddaiiiR,  M.  442 
A<lderley,  J.  M.  445 
Addiii^ton,    Hon. 

W.  W.  (M8 
Adcy,  M.  C.  87 
Agn-ihiz,  L.  440 
Apnew,  r.A.V.334. 

Lady  L.  ri33.    T. 

R.  2 1  (J 
Ainslits  C.  A.  333. 

Capt.   F.  G.  538. 

F.  534.  Lt. 11.310 
Aldcrson,  J.  550 
Aidham,  .1.  N.  88 
Aldridgp,  Capt. 048. 

E.  442.  MrB.  327 
Alexander,    C.  33 1 . 

E.  M.  W.3I5.  L. 


648.  LadyL.314. 

W.  666 
Alford,  G.  647.  W. 

419 
Alkiii,  D.  335 
Allen,A.664.E.667. 

M.88.  W.B.644. 

W.  T.  536 
AUhuscii,  F.  218 
Alliii,  T.  D.  103 
Allnutt,  M.  L.  818. 

R.  L.  88 
Allott,G.  816.    J. 

663 
Almond,  W.R.  532 
AUton,  Capt.  J.  8. 

664 
Alves,  Mrs.  N.  420 
Anibridj^o,  H.  553 
Ambrose,  J.  315 
Amcg,  L.  199 
Amiel,  A.  1.048 
Anderson,  A.  419. 

E.  A.  441.  E.  E. 
534.  J. 88.  M.K. 
88.  K.534 

Anderton.  M.I  1.535 
Andrew,  J.  C.  419. 

T.  85 
Andrcwii,  A.  R8.  C, 

110.  E.2(H).  E.(;. 

64K.  T.  R.  556 
Anno^lcy,    CI.  i\{]^, 

F.  C.  312.  538 
Anscll,  N.444 


Anson,  G.H.G.  86. 

314.     Lady,   86. 

M.  L.316 
Ansted,  D.  T.  314 
Anstice,  M.  A.  87 
Anstie,  P.  558 
Antram,  R.  197 
Anzolato,  (J'teis  E. 

A.  482 
Aplin,  H.  338 
Applegatb,  S.  443 
Apthorp,  E.  535 
Archer,  Major  W.H. 

532 
Arden,  F.  316 
Argles,S.  V.  318 
Ark w right,  Mrs.  R. 

W.  533 
Armfield,  G.  313 
Armitage,  M.  647. 

Mrs.  557 
Armstron*;,  J.W.  1 97 
Arnold,  C.646.  C. 

E.  535.     J.  554. 

W.  446 
Arnin,  C*tessof533 
Arscott,  M.E.  109 
Ashbiirnhani,C'(css 

of  314 
Ashhy,  W.  A.  221 
Ashe,  Mrs.  66k 
Ashhurst,  J.il.534, 

644 
A«hington,  H.  535 
A«hlFV,  1.ronl419 


Ashpitei,  J.  flOO 
Atbwortb,  &M.5S0 

Aipinwall.J.Lb53f 
Atpland,  E.  900 
Aaieli.  E.  585 
Attle.J.  109 
Attley.C.33l.  Ha. 

D.  534 
Astrop,  J.  991 
Atkiiii,  R.  648.    J. 

85.   Mbt  js.  ea 

Atkintoii.  A.  315. 

J.315,  330.  P.C. 

395 
Atlee,  J.  F.  339 
Alty.G.  R.  999.M. 

E.  999 
Aubin,  B.339 
Aubrey,    H.  P.  I. 

556 
Aufrcre»  P.  D.  9IC 
Austen,   C.   J.  85. 

Vice-Adm.  Sir  P. 

W.  312 
Austin,  A.  439.     P. 

F.  E.  P.  490.   W. 

Audry,  Lady  533 
Ayre,  J.  \\\  419, 

488 
Hack,  H.  86 
Backhnuse,  B.  64i. 

M.  900 
Baeot,  MiM  A.  445 
Badger,  W.  8.  397 


/Minr  Ic  Names. 


BssnulJ,C«iK.T. 

M.eUd 
BaKol,  L.  F.  SOO 
Baile)',  C.S.3I4.J. 

I9B,3H,     W.L, 

536 
Baillle,  A.  D.   H. 

314.    G.  C.  S3fi 
Baily.C.  E.  64G.  B. 

431 

BaiiKi,  C.J.  667. 

H.  T.  419 
BairJ,   d.-CoI.  J. 


B^nlej,  U.  C.  B. 

BxTloD,  11.  N.  315. 

M.  556,  G63 
Bmi,  M.  T.  4ly 
Uulsr.1,  Mrf,  J.  F. 

4i0.  I>.  N.443 

UMbie,  K.  444 
B»ib>niyt,i;.W..^3(l 
llaltam,  C.  L.  43^ 
BsTirii,  ICkcireM 

or  314 

Banner,  T.  B.  644 

Bayford,  F.  SM 

li\y\ey,  Ll.  K.  ISH 

Bayly,  F.  T.  330 

Baynr»,F.E.G.432 

B«mi>h,  J.  U.  13.1 

U<^»rd,  E.  J.  636, 

G4& 
Beaumont,   Luily 


Hon.   C.  F.  I9T. 

Mrs.  C.  R.  430. 

Mn.  VV.  C.  b33 

Berminebam,  J.  A. 

8S 


BIoDfleltJ,    C.   R. 

334.     M.  443 
Blooaaelil,  M^joc 

J.  644 
BloxMin*,  O.  647 
BlnniUI),  Hn.  W. 


,    Mn, 


Uccbcr,  C.  A.  536 
Becka,  S.  J,  44 1 
llpckeli,  W.  (i44 
BeckHith,L:.S.3lG. 

J.  101.  Mr*.  381 
BeJell,  E.  491 
Bedford,  A.  5SS.  i. 

C.  ee.   R.  T.  53S 
Uedoell,  P.  104 
J.  32t 


S&T 
Baker,  E.  555,  646. 
I.  M.  536.  Li. 
H.  M.  339.  R. 
536,  644.  T.  B. 
C44.    T.    H.    B. 

Balcliin,  S.  IDS 
Ualdsn.Lt.-Col.W. 

M.533 
BalJine.  S.  A.  88 
Baldock,  T.  197 
Baldwin,  Capl.J.A. 

87.  Mra.  E.  645. 

H.  104 
Bairuur.Capt.  J.H. 

85.  Dr.  T.J.Si3, 

Major  G.  314 

Ball,  M.  8.  en-i 
Ballachcy.S.H.  JJ.'i 
Italmain,  M.  647 
Banks,  J.  S.   439. 

M.  E.  ST 
Barber,  S.  N.  388. 

W.  330 
Barclay,   L.  C.  M. 

199.    T.  T.  MO 
BarfT,  E.  L.  300 
BKrii>s,Han.F.313. 

T.  G.  646 
liarker.J.  101,421. 

M.  647 
Barlow,  Mrs.  P.  W. 

633 
Barnanl,  R.3I6 
Baniri,  E.  3t6.    J. 

85    4J'J.  MniorA, 

4  9.    W   M.l.l;)   _ 
flarnell,   Majnr  J.        4M 

106.     T  5  7  RrniiIfd,T.l 

Barnilrj,  T.  660  ii,nt,  J.  .S57 

Barr,  G.333.  R.333 


'.  'i  7 


Beet 


;.  86 


Bell,  C.  419.  I.  197. 


Bei.hain,W.  103 
Benncl,  A.M.  199- 

S.  103 
Beiining,  J.  300 


]ard,T.D.4l9. 
W.  H. 314 
BernoiiviUe,  T.  933   ] 
Berry,  J.  317 
Bealey.G.  88  BIytb,  A.  556.     C. 

BeKbomufb,  Etrl         668 

Uoddiiiginn,  H.658 
Bode,  H.  3 1 5 
BoGTy,  Lady  3J4 
Bogburgl,  P.  445 
lluileau,  S.  446 
Bolderu,  E.  G.  664 
Bolliiebruuke,  Rt. 
Hon.  1.  C.  A.S. 
i!Dw.Vi(c'tisli3S9 
Bollibo,  C.  A.  490 
ItoKun,  E.6&7.    E. 
E.  F.  lOS.  T.A. 

Bond,  Mn.  E.  C. 

665 
Bonham,  Capt.  J. 

B.313.    M.  108 
Boonai,C.C.J,i03 
BoQiey,  S.  665 
BoMor,  Mn.J.490 
Booker,  J.  67 1 
Buord,  VV.  444 
Uootbby,  C.  &34. 

E.  C.  536 
Boott,  M.  A.  338 
BoriJ,ft.  331 
BdrdinBti,It.P.31S 
Itarlaie,  W.  430 


of  197 
Besle,  ir,  665 
ikilieli,  J,  4-11 
BeEbune,    H.    88. 

Mn.  C.  533 
BttJ.^y,  W.  441 
Bcvaii,    F.  S.    644. 

Ladj  A.  533.  M. 

SI 7,  333 
Bickerton,  W.  553 
Bidwell,  H.  H.  443 
Biedermann,  T.  E. 

647 
Bigge,  M.  R.  848 
Blgiiald,  S,  F.  86 
Bluing,  W.  SI7 
Birch,  Ur.  S,  «I6. 

J.  jnG.  W.G50 
Bird,    A.   H.   S3l. 

U.  J.   104.     R. 


BJrkctt,    L>.   399. 

M.  554 
Birley.J.  W.3I3 
Blicoe,  W.  419 

Bisbup,  A.  J.  440. 

J.1U6.  J.R.533. 

T.  A.  103 
EiS'ieU,  Capl.  J     J. 

4  9.  Coi 
Bilta)ii,Capt.T.  F. 

535 
l)iuleslon,.T.W  103 
Black,  H    W  440 
Blackxll,  L.  333 
Blackburn,  J.  B5 


5S8 


Blac 


i.  lOli 


I    Bentb 


115 


Mrs, 


ISa,     Hon. 


Barron,  M.«70,Mn. 
103.      W    M.220 
Borrow,  I..  87 
Barry,  E.  314.   Mi 
430 


Benllej,  W.  U.  555 
Benwrll,  P.  S.  331 
Beresford,C.C.  440. 

F.  M.64B.  Hoi], 

Mn.  J.  86,  198. 

Lady   ,=.33.     M. 

534 
Berkeley,  Cap*.  C. 

A.  F.  419.    C.  L. 

a.  419-     E.  558. 


ckwcll,  S.  S 
Blagdon,  A.  BS'I 
Blair,  S.  419 
BiBkc,  f.me.  Ma- 
jor F.  R.  533.  S. 

E.  87 
Blakenty,  Mill  S. 

105.     W.  A.  441 
DIakiiloii,    M.  J. 

339.    M.  648 
Blanchard,  T.  664. 

W.  446 
Bland, .I.B.  198.  T. 

I>.  534 
Blanlyre,  Lady  198 
Blencowe,  a  533. 

L.  555 


Buicaocs,  C.  300 
Botsford,G.3l9 
Bolt,  J.  333 
Bouch,  Capt.J.  W. 

445 
Boncber,  J.  G.  199 
Boultbee,  R.  I!M. 

R.  M.  199.  S.  E. 

669 
Bour«hter,  C.   A. 

553.    Sir  T.  197 
Bourne,  A.  647.  M. 


Mra.  E.  P.  198. 

Mra,  P.  P.  53S 

Bowen,  L.  557.  Lt. 

P.   317.     W.   T. 


Gt51 
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Hiiwlby  T.  W.  0'4U 
Howliii;;,  J.  V,  SMi 
ISuwinnii,  E.  B5.  J. 

W.  325 
iiox,  G.  M.  Ill 
Uoyce,  J.  419.  Ma- 
jor H.  G.  334 
Uoyd,   £.    L.    198. 

H.   S.   102.      M. 

0*48.     W.  331 
Boyes,  T.  B.  421 
Brackenbury,  J.  G. 

GG7.     Lady  80* 
Br»iUey,H.0'04.  M. 

3'J7.     M.  \V.C6'7 
Bradrid^e,  H.  440 
Bradsliaw,    G.    M. 

333.  J.  88.    Miss 

222.     T.  221 
Bradshawis   C.    M. 

443 
Jiraham,  J.  647 
Brailsford,  H.  313 
Uraine,  J.  551 
Brakenbury,  Lady, 

198 
Brand,  C.  199.    W. 

420 
liranwhitc,     B.   T. 

222 
Brasber,  S.  B.  532 
Brasier,  J.  I.  552 
Bratbwaitp,  J.  331 
Brazil,   Empress  of 

533 
Breadalbane,  Marq. 

of  419 
Breedon,  E.  J.  646 
Brekerdike,  J.  532 
Bremer,  Sir  J.J.  G. 

197 
Bromridge,  Miss  R 

104 
Brereton,A.220.  C. 

D.  313.  C.J.  532 
Brett,  C.  L,  222 
Brewer,  C.  103.     J. 

R.  534 
Brewster,  C.  199 
Bricheiio,   Mrs.    J. 

553 
Bridges,  B.  104 
Bridger,  S.  640 
Brien,  11.  556 
Bricrley.  E.  536 
Briggs,  E.  87 
JJright,  E.  443.     J. 

102.     R.  88 
Urine,  T.  C.  A.  87 
Briscutt,  S.  551 

i$ri8tow,G.  109.  Lt. 

Col.  11.  419 
Uritten,  A.  198 
Broadtwocd,   C    II. 

312 


Brotk,  C.  422 
Brockleburst,  II.  87 
Brodrick,C.444.  J. 

B.  644 
Brogdeii,  J.  85 
Bromiluw,  H.  88 
Bromley,    H.    315. 

R.  M.  85 
Brook,  R.  557 
Brooke,  C.  333.    C. 

A.  222 
Brooker,  U.  669 
Brookes,     Lt.-Col. 

314 
Brooks,  II.  A.  442. 

J.  532.    J.  H.  85. 

M.  A.   553.     M. 

E.315.     Mrs.  W. 

C.  198 
Brooiiifield,  M.  200 
Broombcad,  A.   L. 

419 
Brougbton,    B.    S. 

662.     H.  88 
Brown,  C.328.Capt. 

535.  Capt.F.3I2. 

E.  108.     E.J.V. 

647,      F.  E.  648. 

J.  329.     M.  554. 

W.  197 
Browne,     C.     553. 

Capt.      J.      532. 

Capt.St.J.T.4l9. 

C.  C.  105.     G.A. 

446.    H.644.    H. 

S.  mi,  J.  B.  534. 

Major  G.  85.     S. 

314.     W.  663 
Browning,   J.   219. 

M.  H.  87 
Brownless,E.A.535 
Brownlow,  Hon.  M. 

E.  87 
Broxbolm,  S.  106 
Bruce,  A.  109.    Lt. 

Col.  Hon.  R.  86. 

Mrs.   L.   K.    86. 

Mrs.  W.  D.  314 
Bruges,  W.  333 
BrummeU,J.H.446 
Brune,    Hon.   Mrs. 

C.  P.  645 
Bryer,  S.  667 
Bucbanaii,   \V.   88, 

315 
Buck,  H.  S.  646 
Buckett,    Mrs.     S. 

220.     N.  M.  553 
Bucknel),  R.  668 
Bute,  Mrs.  W.U.  86 
Bull,  F.  421 
Btilleii,  T.  662 
BuHorU,  G.  88 
Bui  we  r,  J.  532 
Bunce,  H.  646 


Bunch,  R.  85.  K.J. 

200 
Baniiy,  J.  M.  339 
Bunter,  J.  221 
Butbidge,  T.  199 
Burdetr,  M.  J.  314 
BurgeiyMrcSSS.  R. 

222 
Burgess,  H.  G.  110. 

H.  W.  200.     W. 

J.  J  97 
Burgbersb,Rt.  Hon. 

G.  A.  F.  J.  Lt>rd 

103 
Burgoyne,  Capt.  F. 

W.  106 
Burke,  M.  648 
Burman,  H.  F.  88 
Burmester,  A.  106. 

Dr.  J.  A.  334 
Burn,  J.  1.  102 
Burnaby,  Capt.   C. 

H.419 
Burnand,  L.  103 
Bumard,  E.  S.  444 
Burnet, M.A.J. 316 
Burnett,  F.  £.  441 
Burney,  C.  P.  419 
Burns,  Major  J.  312 
Burniide,A.W.536 
Burough,  B.  316 
Burrell,  Lady  557 
Burridge,  A.  665 
Burrill,  C.  QS9 
Burton,  C.  334.    J. 

557.      R.  0. 420. 

S.  557 
Bury,  J.  F.  334 
Busb,  C.  199 
Busbe,  J.  S.  199 
Bushell,  W.  S.  820 
Busigiiv,  W.  44S 
Busk,  J.  198 
Bussell,  J.  G.  216 
Butcher,    J.     107. 

Mrs.  332 
Butler,  A.  440.    £. 

220.  T.  645.   W. 

A.  325 
Butt,  A.  M.  648 
Butter,  J.  447 
Buxton,  Lady  533 
Buyers,  C.  440 
By les,  E.315.      T. 

F.  A.315 
Byrii,  £.  M.  200 
Byrth,  M.  S.  443 
Bytheiea,    E.    559. 

F.  A.  421 
Cabbell,  T.  669 
CaUell,  S.  E.  102 
(abil),  J.  314 
(aims,  W.  101 
Caldwell,    G.    216. 

Major  W.  B.  85. 


M.   414.      Sir  J. 

Li.  31.'} 
Calruw,  11.  444 
Calvert,  J.  445.   T. 

53S 
Canierunp    E.   399. 

G.  G.  313 
Campbell,  Capt.  E. 

S.  N.  85.      Capt. 

J.44I.   E.A.647. 

F.G.558.   J.55S, 

647.      Lady  U5. 

L.    S.  431.     M. 

199.    MaJur-GcB. 

Sir  G.  53«.     P.  L. 

553 
Cancellor,  E.  J.  332 
Canning,  M.  E.  86. 

M.  S.  647 
Capel,  F.  314 
Capes,  G.  107 
Cardall,  W.  533 
Carew,  F.  G.  319 
Carey,  R.  443 
Cargill,  J.  335 
Carleton,  P.  667 
Carlisle,  P.  444.   S. 

A.  534 
Carlyle,  I.  325 
Carlyon,  T.  S.  533 
Carmicbael,    F.   E. 

F.  H.  554 
Carnac,  H.  800.   U 

443 
Carnsew,  Mra.  443 
Carpenter,  W.  197 
Carr,   A.   443.    C 

313.     W.  646 
CBrrinetonpF.G.534 
Carroll,  W.  IQ9 
Carnitbertp    G.  £. 

317.     Mr.  670 
Canon,  D.  419.   T. 

644 
Carter,  G.  644.    H. 

108.  J.44I.  J.A. 

420.      J.  B.  316. 

M.440.     MiM& 

647.     S.  555.   T. 

G.  800.     W.  419, 
644 

Cartledfe,    W.   A. 
533 

Cartmill,  J.86 
Cartwrigbt,  J.  440, 

533.      R.  A.  G47. 

S.  R.  433.      W. 

443.  W.H.  419 
CarYick,T.  108,333 
CarwitbcB,  W.   H. 

533 
Cattle,  S.  647 
Castleden,  M.  665 
Casirell,MrkA.3l4 
Catet,  Mn.  331 
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Callell,  W.  T.  2«l 
Cator,  A.  C.  536* 
CaltUy,  S.  R.  645 
Cave.  G.N.  86.    M. 

A.  555 
Cavendish,     F.    S. 

668.    Lady  E.  86 
Cawston,  L.  103 
Cay  ley,  A.  101.    E. 

333 
Chabot,  Miss  E.  552 
Chadwick,  £.  419 
Chaffin,  M.  U.  536 
Chalk,  A.  87 
Chamberlain,  C.  S. 

666.     H.  £.  551 
Chamberlen,  J.  S22 
Chambers,  A.  317* 

M.  86.   Major  P. 

334.     II.  644 
Chamier,    Mrs.    H. 

314 
Champernowne,  R. 

86 
Chandler,  B.  420 
Chanter,  J.  R.  199 
Chapeau,  L.  H.  108 
Chapman,     E.     A. 

535.    J.  555.    L, 

G.    E.    535.     R. 

315.     S.  330 
Charletoii,  £.  536. 

J.  316.     S.  316 
Charlewood,  T.  532 
Chatfield,  J.  314 
Chawner,  M.  666 
Cheape,  Hon.  Mrs. 

A.  86 
Cheney,  H.  328 
Chermside,  R.  S.  C. 

197 
Cheshire,  J.  G66 
Cliesney,  J.  E.  200 
Chester,  Mrs.  C.  M. 

645 
Chetwode,  Lady  88 
Chevers,  N.  198 
Chichester,Mrs.533 
Chiles,  G.  197 
Chipchase,      Major 

665 
Chippendale,  J.  104 
Chulmondeley,     H. 

P.  87 
Christian,  E.  315 
Christie,  R.  R.  648 
Church,  G.  L.  313. 

534.  S.  S.  646 
Churchill,  C.  200 
Chute,  Mrs.  W.  W. 

533 
Cill,  T.  C.  331 
Clapham,  C.  326 
Clapp,  M.  554 
Clapton,  R.  444 


Clarges,  Major  Gen. 

199 
Claridge,  H.  222 
Clark,  Capt.J.670. 

J.  87.  M.  J.  315. 

W.  316 
Clarke,  A.  647.   C. 

199,  333.  E.  S. 
316.  F.  H.  86. 
L  M.  648.    J.  H. 

200.  Lady  533. 
M.  A.  329.  S.  C. 
532.  T.  85.  W. 
421 

Clarkson,    A.   327. 

B.  332.     T.  200 
Claxton,  R.  197.  S. 

M.  87 
Clay,   A.   554.     E. 

108 
Clayton,    J.     551. 

W.  C.  217 
Cleave,  T.  W.  101 
Cleaver,  M.  665 
Clement,  H.C.  648. 

M.  A.  535 
dementi,  E.  104 
Clements,    J.    86. 

J.  G.  647 
Clerk,  F.  M.  330 
Clifford,  Hon.  Mrs. 

314 
Clissold,  S.  644 
Cloete,    D.   J.  85. 

Lt.-Col.  A.  J.419 
Close,  M.  H.532 
Clowes,  Mrs.G.  198. 

T.  663 
Clutterbuck,  E.  C. 

554.     L.  J.  556 
Clutton,H.88.  Mrs. 

552 
Cuates,  E.  A.  648 
Cobb,  H.  55^.     M. 

314 
Cobbeit,  A.  327 
Cobden,     Mrs.     R. 

533 
Cobham,  W.  102 
Cochrane,  Lady  420 
Cockburn,   A.  647. 

M.  S.223 
Cockerton,  J.  327 
Cockrell,  A.  665 
Coe,M.  E.  218 
Cogswell,  C.  536 
Cohen,  J.  447 
Coldridge,  J.  86 
Cole,  H.M.A.  555. 

J.  441.  Miss  329. 

N.  536.    W.  440, 

645 
Culebrouke,Cul.Sir 

W.    M.    G.    312, 

644 


Coleman,    C.    664. 

S.  552 
Coleridge,  W.  533 
Coles,  J.  S.  419 
CoUett,  C.  222 
CoUingwood,  A.  J. 

329 
Collins,  V.  326 
Colli8Son,M.A.532 
Colroer,  J.  648 
Colson,  E.  666 
Colston,    E.     200. 

M.  555 
Cult  burst,  Major  J. 

B.  109 
Colton,  E.  C.  636 
Colvin,  Mrs.  J.  86 
Combe,  E.  216.T. 

443 
Combes,  W.  445    7 
ComBeld,W.  ID 
Comins,  J.  87 
Commerwell,  H.  S. 

200 
Compigne,  Mrs.  E. 

A.  221 
Compson,  M.  534 
Compton,  C.F.422. 

J.  664.  P.  M.  85. 

T.  535 
Conant,  J.  E.  667. 

J.  W.  421 
Coneybeare,  W.  J. 

313 
Connell,  F.H.  647. 
Constable,  M.  534 
Conway,  T.S.  1 10 
Cony,  C.  B.  198 
Conyngbam,    Lady 

A.  533 
Cook,  W.  535 
Cooke,  E.  534.     M. 

534.     Mrs.  T.  T. 

33i.  W.  313,532 
Cooksey,  J.  H.  333 
Cookson,     H.     W. 

645 
Coombe,  J.  H.  313 
Coope,  M.  107 
Cooper,    B.   H.  87. 

C.  668.  F.  K. 
647.  H.  S.  198. 
J.  E.  667.  M.  A. 
200.  Major  F. 
532.  Major  H. 
666 

Coote,   C.   P.  441. 

F.  198.     H.  535. 

Major  C.  J.  644 
Cope,   C.    199.     R. 

W.  C.  199 
Copeland,  P.  443 
Copeman,  S.  F.  88 
Copland,     Lt.«Col. 

F.  106 


Copleston,  Mrs.  R. 

£.  533 
Cor  belt,  U.  534 
CorBeld,  £.  T.  536 
Cork,  D.  197.  J.D. 

532 
Corker,  V.  316 
Cornewall,  H.'S34 
Cornisb,  A.  £•  420. 

£.315 
Cornwall,  A.  G.  420 
Corry,  C.  B.  88 
Corsellis,  L.  220 . 

Cory,  Capt.N.  313. 

W.88 
Coster,  E.  87 
Cotman,  J.  331 
Cottam,  E.  420 
Cotterell,  A.  667 
Cotton,      C.    443. 

Capt.  F.  C.  419. 

F.  332.  Lt.  F,  L. 

535 
Couchman,J.M.  88 
Coulcber,  M.  556 
Coulthard,  T.  86 
Courtbope,  Mrs.  G. 

C.  645 
Courtoy,  G.  440 
Coventry,  Hon.Mrs. 

420 
Coward,  J.  H.  87 
Cowell,  F.  328 
Cowie,  C.  J.  646 
Cowper,  Dr.  85 
Cox,  F.  553.    G.  H. 

88.     J.  441,  534. 

M.  331,  444.    T 

315.  W.652.  W. 

M.313 
Coxwell,  R.  R.  646 
Cozens,  J.  663 
Crabb,  B.  444 
Crabbe,  H.  L.  220 
Cracknell,S.N.222 
Cracrofc,  Comm.  P. 

197 
Craddock,  F.  E.  C. 

557 
Cradock,Mr8.  S.556 
Craigie,  M.  H.  D. 

535 
Crake,  Mrs.  J.  533 
Craufurd,C.M.  102 
Crause,  C.W.T.647 
Crawford,  C.  666 
Crawley,  J.  L.  440 
Crawshay,    J.   314. 

Mrs.  R.  T.  86 
Creigbton,  Capt.  A. 

O.  559.     W.  A. 

328 
Crespigny,fi.Mw442. 

H.    C.    de    534. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  86 


686 

Cresswell,G.  W.  II. 

G70 
Creswcll,Capt.6.85 
Crick,   F.    C.    197. 

T.  85,  647 
CrippSi  Mrs.  11.  \V. 

314 
Crisfon),  A.  T.  315 
Critchcll,  F.  105 
Crockett,  R.  P.  536 
Crockford,R.M.53G 
Croft,  R.  M.  6*48 
CroftorifCapt.R.H. 

314.     Comm.  S. 

F.  L.  532 
Crofts,  J.  314 
Crokcr,  R.  214 
Crombic,  Major  T. 

532 
Cronk,  Miss  E.  670 
Crooko,  J.  445 
CrouksliAiik,    Ens. 

J 10.     F.W.I  10 
Crosby,  S.  O.  314 
Cruslaml,  N.  421 
Cross,  G.  L.  444 
Crosse,  M.  105 
Crosstliwaite,E.44 1 
Crowdy,  R.  198 
Crowtbvr,     G»    D. 

663.     K.  554 
CruUen,  Mrs.  £.  S. 

147 
Cruikshank,  Mrs. 

645 
Crutteiiden,   Lt.- 

Col.  C.  644 
Cubitt,  H.  F.  443 
Cuddy,  Major  647 
Cuffe,  W.  328 
Culbane,  D.  198 
CuHey,  H.  667 
Cuml)erlege,  S.   F. 

647 
Cuming,   Capt.  G. 

200.     W.  109 
Cumming,   Capt. 

647.     Or.  J.  536 
Cumroingfi,  M.  M. 

199 
Cummins,  A.  F.  103 

Cundy,  J.  536 
Cuningham,  F.  334 
Cunningham)  W. 

328 
Cunnington,  J.  87 
Cuppage,  Gf>n.  109 
Cureton,  M.  556 
Curgenvcn,W.  442 
Curlewis,  E.  A.  443 
Curling,     E.     217. 

R.  U.  88 
Curry,  Miss  M.  671. 

Mrs.  328 
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Curteis  A.   M.    V. 

556.  G.  669.    H. 

M.  200.    Mrs.  £. 

U.  420 
Curtis,  E.  646.     R. 

M.  105 
Curzon,Viscountes8 

198 
Custance,  E.  315 
Dacres,Comm,  J»R. 

no 

Dae,  J.  D.  315 
Oaintry,  J.  S.  104 
Dalbiac,  G.  J.  671 
Dale,   M.   A.    105. 

Mrs.  H.  533 
Dallas  Capt.  A.  R. 

648.     J.  M.  647 
Dairy m pie,   Uon. 

Mrs.  86 
D' Alton  de  Mont- 

morency,  M.  A* 

220 
Daly,  Hon.  Mrs.  R. 

198 
Darner,  M.G.E.669 
Dames,  C.  314 
Dampier,  C.  668 
Daniel,  C.  J.  421. 

T.  H.  217 
DanielUG.  F.  316. 

S.  L.  88 
Daniels,  F.  B.  198 
Dansey,  W.  M.  199 
Darby,    Comm.   A. 

532 
Dare,  J.  G.  315 
Darley,  £.  A.  200 
Darling,  J.  103 
Darrell,   Major  Sir 

H.  419 
Darwin,  S.  G.  536 
Dashwood,  L.  S.648 
Daubeny,    E.    439. 

Mrs.  420 
Dauncey,  J.  104 
Davenport,  J.  532. 

J.  T.  107 
Davidson,  F.  R.558. 

Mn.  A.  441 
Daviei,  Dr.  330.  J. 

197i  223.     J.  A. 

421 
Davis,  A.  106.     F. 

E.  554.     G.  534. 

J.  313.   J.S.440. 

Mrs.  109.  T.53S. 

W.668 
Davy,    R.    C.    314. 

T.  197 
Davys,  E.  419 
Daw8on,A.334,552. 

Dr.  536.    H.64H. 

J.  219,421.  Mrs. 


445.  R.  P.  87. 
W.  6GG 
Day,  C.  S.  199.  M. 
316.  M.  A.443. 
Mrs.  J.  533.  R. 
L.  421 
Deacon,  J.  W.  439. 

S.  442 
Dealt ry,  C.  N.  644 
De  Butts,  J.  W.535 
De  Courcy,  Comm. 

M.  532 
Dedel,  Baron  334 
Deedes,    E.    334. 

Mrs.  W.  314 
De    Grey,    H.    F. 

C*ttM  218 
Dciphton,  J.  J.  442 
DeJoncbere,  B.IOG 
DclnHeld,  C.  F.  421 
De  Morgan,  C.  88 
Dencb,  M.  E.  315 
Dendy,    E.   S.   85. 

S.  535 
Denman,    Horn   J. 

197.  Hon.L.4l9. 

Hon.  Mrs.  R. 533 
Dennis,  L.  325 
Dennys,  L,  199 
Dent,  £.  668.  Mn. 

T.  533 
Denton,  W.  200 
Denys,  J.  L.  534 
Dering,C.E.  J.396. 

M.  C.  B.  C.  422. 

Mrs.  C.  314 
Desart,  C'less  533 
Despard,  H.  A.  108 
Des  Veeuz,  Lady  C. 

86 
DeYas,  C.  F.  648 
Devonshire,    Lady 
Dibden,  M.  A.  420 
Dick, K.  106 
Dickinson,  Miss  F. 

E  328 
Dickson,A.  W.646. 

Caut.  C.  S.  315. 

T.XL313 
Dillon,   Hon.  Mrs. 

G.  198 
Dimes,  M.  329 
Dimsdale,  A.  648 
Dingwall,  J.  648 
Dinliam.  M.  R.  534 
Di8tin,A.M.  818 
Dix,E.  107 
Dixon,  A.  M.  585. 

Mrs.  R.  533 
Dobbin,  L.  670 
Dud,  H.  331 
Dodd,  F.  108 
Dodsley,  J.  F.  108 
Dodsworth,  F.S.87 


Dodwell.  Lt.  E.  R. 

G70 
l>olicriy,Ca|iC.  C.E. 

85 
Dolby,  J.  E.  A.  199 
nomett,  W.  C.  Stt 
DonoTADy  Ca|»f.  T. 

419 
Duolan,  K.  If.  330 
Uouall,G.  P.M.197 
Douj^aiy  D.42I.J. 

M.49LM.M.B. 

399.     T.  918 
Daveton,  II.  448.  C. 

87 
DoWf  W.  A.  103 
Dowell.  W.  J.  532 
Dowlinp,  D.IV.5S5. 

R.  B.  331.  T.  420 
Down,  M.  5.74 
Dow  net,  A.  533 
Dowson,  C.  558 
D'Oyly,  H.  T.  445 
Drake,  M.  A.   103. 

M.  K  648.  P.  L. 

559.     T.  It  313 
Draiie,  M.  A.  648 
Drayton,  M.  108 
Drew,  P.  B.  536 
Dririr,  J.  S.334 
Drinkwater,  E.  420 

Droaier.T.  197,419 
DrumniDiid,  fi.  C. 

800.  Hod.  P.  334. 

Hon.    Mn.   19b. 

Hon.  Mra.  E.  86. 

Min  £.  C.  314 
Dublin,  Archb.  of, 

H.  dan.  of  647 
Dullleld*  E.  534 
Dufour,  Dr.  447 
Duke,  C.  M.  498. 

J.  109 
Dambleton,  T.  555 
Duncan,  F.  87.    J. 

535.     P.  900 
Dnneombe,  Rob. 

Mrt.  A.  86.  8.  P. 

917 
Dvndas,  Lady  554. 

Lt.  Col.  W.  A. 

644 

Dunn,  A.  446.  C.B. 

421 
Du  Pre,  H.  R.  88. 

J.  W.  197.    Bin. 

H.  R.  490.  Hl.T. 

65.  W.  M.  419 
Dupplhi,  Viie.  491 
Durani,  P.  M.  315. 

G.  105 

Durnrorri,A.G.4l9. 

Cipt.G.A.  419 
Durrtnt,  Ladf  W9 
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Dutton,  Hon.  R,  H. 

422 
Dyer,  H.  S.  199 
Dyke,  H.3I3 
DyiihAm,W.B.313 
Eames^  A.  J.  S.  316 
Earle,  H.R.  S.  316. 

J.  198 
Easto,  R.  197 
Easton,  S.  668 
Eaton,  Mrs.  M.  442 
Ebley,  C.  102 
Ebriiigton,Viic'tess 

533 
Ebswortb,  C.  648 
Ecclet.H.  220.     S. 

M.  646 
Ecblin,  C.  M.  439 
Edelman,  W.  85 
Eden,  A.  536.  J.  P. 

420.    M.y.  315 
Edge,  T.  W.  532 
Edgecumbe,  N.  220 
Edgell,  A.  665.   H. 

333 
Edwardes,  A.  555. 

Lt.   H.   B.   419, 

532 
£dward8,J.  1 09,668. 

J.  M.  88.    M.  A. 

422.     W.  C.  197 
Edye,  W.  197 
Effendi,  E.  1 10 
Egglntun,  J.  S.  446 
Eliot,  L.  G.  T.  443. 

M.  558 
Elkin8,B.557.  Mn. 

W.  108 
EHer,  I.  313 
Ellicombe,  C.  648 
Ellicott,  C.  J.  313, 

536 
Elliot,   E.   C.  103. 

E.  M.  200.  G.  S. 

446.  Hon.  H.  85. 

J.  197>441.  Mrs. 

554 
Ellis,  A.  647.     C. 

329,  443.  Comm. 

J.    107.     J.  419. 

Mrs.  J.  107 
Ellison,  M.  A.  327 
Elms,  A.  V.  108 
EUon,  T.  197 
Ellon,  A.  421.  E.A. 

221.  M.  E.  221 
Elven,  M.  A.  444 
Elwes,  M.  A.  534 
Elwyn,  W.  M.   H. 

85,  316 
Emerson,  8. 198 
Emery, J.  532 
Empson,  E.  558 
England.    H.    107. 

Mrs.  107 


Engleheart,  N.  B. 

316 
English,  T.  669 
Erlam,  R.  G.  489 
Ertkine,  Hon.  Mrs. 

D.  553.  J.  420 
Esplnasse,  W.  3S3 
Esslngton,  R.  532 
Est  court,  W.  J.  B. 

648 
Efans,  E.  102.    F. 

104.     1.  T.  532. 

M.  A.  667.  M.  B. 

442.  R.  445.  W. 
325, 5^ 

Evatt,  Miss  B,  D. 

445 
Ererard,  C.  86 
Everest,  Lt.  Col.  H. 

B.  5S5 
EwarC,C.J.  P.  313, 

419.   Lt.-Col.  D. 
200 
Eyre,  A.  W.  550.  J. 

443.  G.L.P.  199 
Eyton,C.W.W.85. 

S.44I 
Pagan,  O.  H.  S18 
Failbfuil,J.  G.  316 
Falcon,  Capt«  G.T. 

312.  G.  T.  197 
Falcon ner,  Capt.  P. 

446 
Falkland,  Miss  E. 

555 
Fansbawe,  Capt.  F. 

A.  644 
Farebrother,W.S14 
Farley,  T.  555 
Parrant,   Capt.  H. 

644.    M.M.  646 
Farrer,  M.  T.  316. 

O.  W.  534 
Pauche,   L.  B.  E. 

646 
Faulconer,  G.  558 
Fayrer,  A.  646 
Fearon,  H.  419 
Featberatone,  B.  8. 

420 
Fell,  G.H.  813 
Fellowe,  R.  G.  552 
Fellowes,Hon.  Mrs. 

86 
Fellows,  J.  554.  Sir 

C.  314 
Felton,  J.  314 
Fendall,  H.  200.  J. 

200 
Fenn,  C.  E.  664 
Fennell,  Mr.  420 
Fenner,  A.  R.  219 
Fenwick,M.  668 
Ferga«on,  J.  SIS 
Fergusson,  W.  197 


Ferrand,  Hon.  Mrs. 

533 
Ferris,  H.  101.    J. 

555.     M.  A.  553. 

T.  915 
Ferryman,  Major  A. 

H.644 
feTertb«iQ,Rt.  Hon. 

C.dow.  Lady  665 
Fftirington,  J.N.I06 
Field,  0.  669.    H. 

I.   107.     J.  900, 

443.    L.  R.  647. 

M.  555.     M.  A* 

L.536 
Pielden,  A.  87 
Figet,  A.  87 
FIneb,  Lady  M.  B. 

667 
Pineban,  J.  197 
FInnit,  J,  106 
Pltber^  J.  G48.    T. 

554,  6B$ 
Fiteh,  S.  E.  589 
FltfGerald,  D.  109. 

Udy  J.  a  646. 

W.  R,  S.  197 
FItsherbert,  Mijor 

647 
FHinMyer,A.H.558 
ntspatriek^Hon. 

Mn.  J.  W.  814. 

M.  U.  558 
Pits  Roy,  Lady  M. 

no 

Flarell,  J.  W.  580 
Fletcher,    H.    536. 

J.  586.    W.  648. 

T.  W.  85    . 
Flint,  E.  536.     M. 

A.  8.  339 
Foley,  Capt.  0. 553. 

J.  B.  199 
Folkestone,  Vis- 

count  ese  645 
Follett,  Mrs.  B.  S. 

645 
Ponnereau,  Mist  J. 

108 
Foot,  L.  335 
Poote,  G.  G.  644 
Forbes,  C.  334.   E. 

536.     Lt.-Col.D. 

647 
Ford,  E.  399.     L. 

330.  M.  A.  199 
Forester,  MaJ.  Hon. 

G.  C.  W.  419 
Porre*t,  Capt.  W. 

C.  539 
Fdrretter,   Hon. 

Capt.  C.  R.  W. 

316 
Foreter,  J.  H.  670 
Portytb,  J.  H.  916 


Forth,  F.  H.  A.  644 
Fosbery,  S.  L.  108 
Pose,  Capt.  T.E.  103 
Foster,  A.  J.  670. 

C.441.  F.B.889, 

G.  918.    W.670 
Fowler^Hon.  L.  670. 

M.  A.881 
Pownes,  E.  C.  648 
Pox,    H.  W.  663. 

J.  M.  648,     L. 

535.    M.  919 
Foyster,  H.  8.  87 
Praaipto]i,C.T.316. 

J.  644.    M.G.88 
Francis,  C*  87 
Franeklln,J.E.dl5 
Prancklyn,  Maior 

E.  889 
Franklin,  M.  A.  814. 

W.  534.     W.  H, 

199 
Pmnkum,  C  919 
Fraser,G.  445.  Lt.- 

Gen.H.419.  Mrt. 

H.  399.    R.  900 
Fraaer,  Capt.  A.  H« 

447 
Freame,  J.  O.  664 
Prear,  M.  C.  449 
Preellng,  A.  917 
Preeman,   J.    669. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  645. 

W.  L.  197 
Freer,  R.  L.  88 
Rreke.CoI.  H.  J.445 
Premantle,  M.  647 
French,  C.  559.  H. 

A.  315 
Flrere,  T.  A.  M.  884 
FVesblleld,A.M,557 
Friend,  F.  647 
Prtaell,  R.  U.  85 
Fromei  E.  A.  198 
Fryer,  Capt.W.  381. 

J.  88.    M.  534 
Fuge,  A,  A.    199. 

A.  E.  87f      E.  P# 

199 
Polleck,  H.  380 

Fuller,  J.  558.  Miss 

86.     R.  P.    108. 

W.889 
Fulton,  8.491 
Purber,  8.  109 
Possell,  8.  H.  499 
Fyler,  J.  644.  Ma}. 

L.  832.     M.  L. 

292 
Fyninore,M.  6.648 
Gaby,  C.  107 
Galbraitb,  A.M.534 
Gale,  A.  R.  491 
Galloway,  E.   108. 

Mij.-Geii.A.8l3 
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Gallwey,  Ladv  314 
Galsworthy,  3.  3^9 
Gambier,  S.  419 
Gambler,  C.  S.  441 
Gandy,  J. 329 
Gardiner,  Capt.  N. 

S.   644.      Major. 

Gen.   Sir  R.   W. 

644.     S.  W.  534 
Gardner,  A.  86.   £. 

E.  316.     F.  215. 

J.  A.  646.    S.  88 
Garland,  A.  £.  535. 

G.  C.  88 
Garmston,  Major  S. 

313 
Garner,  Major-Gen. 

T.  664 
Garnett,  A.  665 
Gnrnons,  W.  L.  P. 

85 
Garraway,  E.  198 
Garstin,  Major  U.L. 

644 
Garton,  J.  644 
Garvey,  R.  85 
Gason,  M.  107 
Gater,  C.  106 
Gates,  E.  332 
Gayleard,  S.  S.  199 
Geare,  W.  A.  422 
Geait,  M.  A.  222 
Gedge,  J.  221.    W. 

221 
Gem,  Capt,  445 
Gentili,  Father  558 
Georgre,   F.  C.  88. 

J.  T.  648.     P.  T. 

G66,     S.  S.  535 
Gerard,  Sir  J.  419 
Gibbon,   E.  H.  H. 

85 
Gibbs,  C.  327.     J. 

421 
Gibney, \V.  A.  110 
Gibson,  E.  222.  H. 

556.  J.  197.  S. 

316.  T.  535 
Gidley,  M.  329 
Giffard,  E.  314.  M. 

A.  327 
Gilberne,  H.  441 
Gilbert,  C  H.  330, 

M.  667.     R.  445 
Gilbertton,  A.  314 
Gilchrist,  A.  S.  646 
Gill,    A.   222.      C. 

w,  c.  no.    T. 

H.  315 
Gillett,  C.  221 
Gilpin,  Lt.-Col.  R. 

T.  419 
Gigbornr,  M.  E.  85 
Giiibilci,   Madanu* 

P.  104 
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Gladstone,  Mrs.  A. 

S.  420 
Glennie,  M.  670 
Glover,  J.  C.  330 
Glyn,  G.  G.  200 
Glynn,  Lt.H.R.  329 
Godmond,M.C.314 
Goldie,  C.   D.  314. 

Lt.-Col.T.L.3l2 
Goldhawk,T.W.535 
Gompertx,  L.  102 
Goocb,  F.W.S.  108 
Goodall,  E.  A.  830 
Goodchild,C.W.101 
Goodday,  W.  326 
Goode,  C.  663.     E. 

663.     M.  331 
Goodenongh,E.42 1  • 

G.  F.  105 
Guodered,  L.  535 
Guodeve,  W.  J.314 
Goodman,  J.  P.  313 
Goodrich,  P.M.  536 
Goodwin,  G.  444. 

H.  443 
Goodwyn,  Miss  C. 

444 
Goodyer,  M.  87 
Gordon,  A.  £.  333. 

C.  219.   Capt.  B. 

E.  M.  532.  Lt.- 
Col.  H.W.   644. 

E.  532.  M.   221. 

W.     C.   199.  W. 

H.  421 
Gore,  F.    L.   551. 

Mrs.  T.  221 
Gorton,  J.  A.  556 
Gosling,  E.  R.  441. 

J.  102 
Gotobed,  H.  648 
Gottlieb,  F.  V.  197 
GouKh,Hon.F.197. 

R.  419 
Goulburn,  Capt.  E. 

197 
Gould,  J.  222.  Ma. 

jor  S.  671.     M. 

M.  87.     S.  421 
Gout,  J.  L.  447 
Govan,  A.  670 
Govett,  T.   R.  86. 

W.  R.  44 1 
Gowan,  P.  109 
Gowing,  G.  552 
Graeir,  E.  J.  199 
Graham,   E.   534. 

H.  M.  536.  J.  W. 

440.  Miss  A.  446 
Grant,  I.  C.  646. 

J.  536.  J.  E.  422. 

J.  M.  no.    Lady 

534.    R.  646.  Sir 

J.  P.  335.     T.  F. 

197 


Grasby,  M.  445 
Grason,  Mrs.  R.  L. 

446.     R.  L.  446 
Grassett,  E.  429 
Grattan,  E.  A.  3IS 
Graveley,  H.  R.  87 
Graves,  M.  316 
Gray,  Ens.  G.  R. 

109.  MisfiM.  M. 

217.     S.  446 
Green,  C.  S.  198. 

E.  223,  648.     J. 

H.    103.     M.   J. 

419,646.  P.P.  R. 

105         • 
Greene,  C.  445.    F. 

N.   648.     H.  A. 

88.    T.   H.   645. 

W.  S.  222 
Greenfell,  Comm. 

198 
Greetham,  A.  S.  V. 

646 
GrefTS,  H.  W.  315. 

J.  T.  648 
Gregory,  C.  198 
Greig,  J.  G.  230 
Gretley,   Capt.  F. 

647 
Greville,  D.  104.  E. 

H.  J.  442.     Mrs. 

A.  645 
Grey,  Capt.  C.  C. 

103 
Gribble,  C.  B.  648 
Grice,  W.  88 
Griffin,  J.  422.    W. 

N.  644 
Griffith,  L.  I.  647. 

T.  555 
Grifliths,  CaptW   . 

G.  552.      W.  W. 

419 
Groom,  M.  103.  M. 

A.  535,  645 
Groorobridge,  H. 

645 
GroomeSy  J.  85 
Grosveuor,  Lady  C. 

A.  535 
Grove,  J.  316,  422 
Grover,Capt.J.  110 
Groves,  F.  C.  431. 

H.  439 
Gruber,  A.  108 
Grufrgen,  F.  J.  420 
Grylis,  J.  W.  647 
Guillebaud,  H.  L. 

197 
Guillo<I,  J.  C.  428 
Guise,    F.   E.   200. 

G.  C.  1.07 
Gunn,  1).  220.     M. 

439 
Guntton,  E.  664 


Gurney,     H.     648. 

Mn.  J.  H.  314 
Gutbrie,  Capt.  J. 

558 
Gutterety  G.  646 
Gwatkin,  T.  819 
Gyde^  M.  A.  316 
Haberfielil,   W.  B. 

330 
HacoD,  E.  D.  87 
Haddock,  A.  J.  647 
Haflenden,  Mn.  A. 

443 
HagarC,       Lt.-Col. 

647 
Haggard,  J.  87 
Hague,  G.  U.  198 
Haig.  I>.  10« 
Haigh,  F.  428 
Haines,   H.    A.  & 

481.     W.  388 
Hake,  G.  439 
Hale,  M.  555.     W. 

883 
Halei,  M.  103 
Haike,  R.  J.  668 
Hall,   A,   315.     C. 

535.     Conmi.  E. 

313.     E.  P.  668. 

H.  444.     J.  817. 

Miis  535.  N.  555. 

T.  313 
Hallett,  A.  V.  800 
Halliday,  Mn.  330 
Halpin,  W.  H.  I«9 
Haly,  R.  A.  108 
Hambro,  J.  553 
Hamilton,  Capt.D. 

St.  V.  300«  Capt. 

P.316.  J.H.539. 

Lady  H.  B.  533. 

T.  H.  55S 
Hamlyn.E.  M.3I6 
Hammack,    F.    M. 

429 
Ham  mend,  J.   197. 

w.  J.  559 

Hamp,  E.  108 
Htnbury,  T.  668 
Haiicork,     E.    88. 

W.  J.  446 
Haiiley,    Miaa    L. 

552 
Hanson,  A.  86.   N. 

667 
Harcourt,  C.    648. 

J.  332 
Harding,   H.     532. 

J.  534 
Hardinge,  F.  917 
Hardy,  C.  W.  &33. 

E.  536.    Mn.  J. 

480 
Hare,  E.  556 
Harington,F.U.M5 
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Harlio^,  A.  M.  315  Hay.Barclay,A.534  Hewlitt,  J.  C.  557      Hollyar, MlttM.SS^ 

Harman,    A.   221.  Hayes,  W.  419  Hey  wood,   H.  4'il.    Holme,  H.  399 

£.107.  Hayley,B.316.  M.       M.  £.  421  Holmei,  A.  G.  536. 

Harroes,    Miss   M.        555  Heywortb,  L.  419  J.  532.    J.  R.  B. 

557  Hayllng.  A.  M.  106  Hibbert,    CapC.   J.        328.     W.  H.  HS 
Harmsworth.S.  666  Hayne,  W.  W.  648        N.  197.     M.  331    Holmesdale,      Vis- 
Harries,  F.  B.  334  Haynes,     E.     420.  Hicks,  R.  553  counteM,  19B 
Harris,   C.  S.  420.       Miss  B.  556  Hickson,  G.  557          Holness,  W.  443 
M).554.  R.4I9.  Haytborn,  Dr.   H.  Higgins,  Major  W.    Holroyd,  G.  C.  535 
S.  88                            P.  111.     F.  335          B.  419                      Holt,S.443.  W.534 
Harrison,  C.  85.  E.  Haytborne,  M.  M.  Hill,  A.  108.    A.C.    Holtimeyer,  H.  G. 
328,     552,    535.        648                               535.     A.  L.  555.        535 
G.   M.   107.     I.  Hayton,  G.  215             E.  86,  315.   E.E.    Horn  fray,  S.  P.  W. 
647.     J.  108.   J.  HayivarU,  A.   332.        198.    J.  666.    J.        C.  313 
B.  85,  422.    M.       J.  N.  85.      Mrs.       M.  85.      M.  666,    Honeywood,    Lady 
553.     R.  646.   S.       J.  C.  645                     M.  H.  664.    Mrs.        421 
B.106.  S.M.536.  Heale,  S.  W.  551           S.  664.  Sir  J.  197.    Honywood,      Lady 
T.  D.  313.    Ven.  Heard.  J.  C.  222            W.  221.      W.  A.        316 
Archd.  420.    W.  Heatb,C.  200.    W.        199                           Hood,  M.  A.  483. 
313.     W.  F.  420        H.  666  Hills,   E.   H.   199.        M.   L.  535.    W. 
Hart,  A.J.  199.  T.  Heathcote,  H.  109         E.M.3I5.  G.4I9       P*  532 

B.  534  Heathman,   W.   G.  Billiard,  J.  C.  420      Hook,  A.  A.  314 

Harter,  G.  G.  536.        197  Hiliier,  G.  E.  316       Hooke,  E.  M.  199 

645  Heatly,  P.  538  Hind,  R.  663  Hope,A.  536.  Capt. 

Hartley,  C.  87.     J.  Hebden,  Mrs.  R.  J.  Hinde,  S.  419  Hon.  G.  538.   H. 

42 1  420  Hindes,Capt.  J.  109       483.  Mrs.  M.  440 

Hartshorn,   R.   W.  Hedley,  I.  105.    J.  Hiugeston,  J.  318      Hopkins,  P.  198 

533  664  Hird,  E.  648  Hopkinson,  Cimim. 

Hart  well,  M.  G.  421  Hellier,  C.  F.  558  Hiron,  T.  238  S.  671.    E.  535 

Harvey,  A.  105.    M.  Helyar,  A.  331  Hitchcock,  A.  338.    Hopkirk,  T.  300 

87.      Major-Gen.  Heromett,  S.  444  E.  199  Hopper,  A.  L.  646 

SirR.  J.  85.     R.  Hemming, G.H.  109  Hitcbin,  L  217  Hoppt,  C.  535 

J.  108.    W.  316,  Hemawortb,    Mrs.  Hoar,  J.  314  Hopson,  I.  P.  0. 88 

332  B.  313  Hoare,  M.  199  Hordera,  «l.  333 

Harward,  C.  A.  219  Henderson,  J.  1 97»  Hobkirk,W.M.421    HornbyiCapt.  P.  J. 

Harwood,    C.   326.        559.     J.  H.  313.  Hobson,  K.  S.  88.        HI 

T.  C.  536  M.  218  W.  314  Home,  Mrs.  A.  de 

Hastie,  J.  1 1 1  Henington,  S.  105  Hocken,  E.  G.  665         198 

Hastings,  H.  J.  197  Henning,  H.665  Hocker,  H.  105  Horner,  Mr*.  818 

Haswell,Lt.J.D.329  Hensbaw,  R.  1.  B.  Hodding,  E.  88  Horsfall,  J.  G.  443 

Hatchard,  E.  86  197  Hodge,  Major  E.  C.    Horsfoid,  A.  UO 

Hathaway,Capt.lo5  Hensley,    A.    646.        533  HoskeOj  J.  319 

Hatborii,  O.  552  H.800.  L.M.48I  Hodgkinson,  G.  E.    Hoskins,  Capt.  T. 

Hattersley,  J.  443  Hepburn,   Lady  B.        535  647 

Hariland,  R.  H.  646        533  Hodgson,  H.  J.  198.    Hotehkin,  Miss  E. 

Haward,  S.  108  Herbert,  Com m.T.       J.L.433.     L.85.       553 
Hav%ell,  E.  197  0.  419.     Lt.  F.       M.  G.  800  Hotchkys,  A.P.554 

Hawke,  F.  E.  535  C.  646.    Miss  H.  Hoey,  Capt.  W.  P.    Hotbam,  B.  104 

Hawkeiis,  P.  104  667.     N.  S.  536         313  Houblon,Mr8.T.  A. 

Hawker,  Comro.  H.  Hereford,  Visc'test  Hoggart,  C.  L.  331.        198 
S.  644.     M^jor  F.       533  R.  S.  670  Houghton,  Capt.  H. 

G70.     M.  W.  647  Heriot,  Capt.  T.  A.  Hogge,Capt.W.4I9       646.    J.  332 

Hawkes,  Miss  106.        669  Holden,R.  445  Houlditcb,  R.  441 

Miss  E.  32R  Heme,  J.  108  Holder,  M.  445  Houston,  A.  648 

Hawkey,  R.  671  Herring,  R.  648  Holderness,  W.  334   Howard,    F.    335. 

Hawkins,    C.    316.  Herrey,  L.  A.  645  Holdlcb,E.L.C.646       Hon.  H.  G.  85. 

C.E.316.   E.550.  Hesketh,  M.  443  Hole,  J.  443.      W.       J.  333.     R.  315 

H.  C.   105.     W.  Hesse  Homburg,  G.       B.  199  Howartb,  W.  439 

442,536.     W.  B.        Landgrave  of  559  Holgate,  «l.  646  Howe,  C'tesi.  313. 

2 1 8  Heurtley,  C.  A.  533  Holland,  Hon.  Mrs.       M.552.  Mrs.665. 

Hawley,  Ladv,  420  Heuscb,  C  441  P.  533.  L.  J.  648.        R.  441 

Hawtrey,M.J.G.644  Hewetson,  A.  536  S.  A.  C.  87  Howell,  J.  327 

Hay,  C.  315.     6.C.  Hewett,A.2l8,336.  HoUii,  Lt^Col. J.  J.    Howitt,T.  319 
A.  E.  199.     Lady        C.  336  419  Howlett,  E.  433.  P 

F.  422  Hewitt,  Hon.  J.  107  Holk>«ay»  W.  483  300 
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Howman,  A.  E.  551  Innes,  T.  W.  (}46 

Howioii,  J.  S.  313  Insule,  T.  558 

Hubback,  .1.  331  Irby,  Hon.  C.  33() 

Huddlestone,  S.554  Irons  T.  S218 

Hudsuii,n.(;.F.()b'9  Irving,   Dr.   R.    G. 

J. 532.  Jit.  J.  (ib(>  421.     T.  1.97 

Hughes,  (.  6G7.  C.  Irwiii,  II.  85.  T.N. 

E.  441.      C.  VV.  515 

313.     E.  314.    J.  Irwine,  A.  W  535 

E.534.  La(ly33'2  ^aac^on,  E.  444 

R.550.  T.  \\  (>64.  Isa«  ke.  M.  327 

W.  327  Ives,  C.  421 

Hugo,  ^f^8.  W.  313  .lacksoii,(:.198,G48, 

Huoroiiin.C.  L.  H8  (>G4.     C.    U.    85. 

Huish,  J.  6*47  C.  F.  199.    C.  R. 

Hulbert,  T.  F.  444  M.  533.     L.  4 14. 

Hull,  J.  645  U.  C.  104 

Huliiift,  Lt.-Col.  W.  .lacob,  W.  J.  32) 

312  Jacot)Ron,    Mrs. 

Hume,  B.  J.    536.  105 

C.  I.3I4  JuRo,  F.  R.  315 
Humphrya,  F.  220 
iiuiigerford,    Mrs. 

H.  H.  II.  645 
Hunt,   A.   A.   315. 

A.  K.  217.  C.8H, 


S. 


Jamos,  H..JI4,533. 
M.  551.  M.  A. 
1U9.  M:ijiir  (2. 
644.     T.  (;.  533. 


W.  218 
333.     Capt.  329.    .T:iiiirsun,      Comin. 
II.  S.  A.  87.     K. 


86.    Capt.  J.  D. 

532 
.lolliifc>,Capt.H.3l5 
.Toiler,  A.  315.  A.J. 

532.    1).  551.    £. 

218,     332,     644. 

E.  P.  532.  E.  W. 

:)53.    F.  420.    G. 

H.  532.     n.    H. 

313.  J.  .550,644. 

J.  A.  E.  539.    Lt» 

315.  Lt.  -  Col. 
W.  1).644.  M.A. 

316.  M.  L.  533. 
Mrs.  I.  53 J.  M. 
W.  439.  R.  397, 
419.  T.  105,  109, 
217.     T.J.  647 

Jopliii,  F.  533 
Joyce,  C.  88 
Julian,  H.  J.  532 
.ln<itirc,  J.  315.  M. 

441 
Karley,  A.  197 
Kaye,  L.  108 
Ke:i;it*,   Hon.  J.  A. 

87 


200.  L.222.  Mi'.s 

S.   330.     Mr.   J. 

664 
Hunter,  M.  218 
Huntinf^forU,    Mrs. 

H.  420     . 
Hurd,  T.  535 
Hurl<>y,  J.  327 


W.  107.     J.  101.    Keary,  A.  10? 
J.    M.    M.    221.    Ktfatinge,  M.  316 


Major  670 
Jardino,  E.  J.  557 
.larrin,  W.  A.  102 
.larvis,  E.  316 
JiffiTy,  II.  331 


Kebbd,  C.  13.313 
Kebheli,  H.  422 
Keblp,  E.  86 
Kelk,. I.  646.  R.  A. 
646 


Jiffrins,  C.  215 


Hurt,   A.    199.     J.    Jenkins  E.  666.  K. 


532.     J.  T.  532 
Huskisson,    Lt.    J. 

421 
Hussey,  E.  644 
Ilutchins   H.   197. 

Mis   315 


Ji:fford,  Mrs.  11.669    KellAnd,Mr8.M.665 

KelIv,E.:»34.  L.M. 

664 
Kcnible,  Comm.  F. 

87 
Kf'ineys,  S.  M.  O. 

667 
K(*inm,  T.  86 
Ktfmp,  J.  H.  86 


331.     W.  197 
Jenner,  H.  87 
.lenning<,  II.  441 
Jephson,    (.'apt.   S. 

W.  312.     W.326 
Jeremio,  J.  A.  lf»7 


Hutcbinson,  A.  K.    Jcrmyn,  M.  St.  A.    Kumpe,  F.  105.    J. 


88.      G.    M.    H.        420 


E.  533 


422.    J.  669.   \V.    Jerningbam,  J.  E.    Keinpson,M.T.  557 
H.  420  444  Koneb,  J.  103 

Huttoii,  H.  W.  669    Jervoiso,  A.  M.  S.    Kendall,  F.  635.   J. 


Huxtable,  E.  645  535.  Mrs.  F.  J.E. 

Huysbe,  H.  i^QQ  533.  Mrs.  S.  (  .86 

Hyde,  M.  107.    W.  Jessard,  C.  220 

419  (>-14  Jeison,  S.  557 

Ibbetson,  G.  F.  422  Jesty,  G.  C.  106 

Iddins,  G.  F.  333  Jocolyn.    Lady   M. 

Iggulden,  J.  443  316 

Illingworib,   H.  S.  Jodrell,  R.1MI.422    kent,B.666.  S.318 

313, 419  .lobnes.  E.  223           Kerr,  R.  M.  422 

Inipey,    Renr-Adm.  Jobnson,    C.    330.    Kersbaw,  J.  K.  326 


H.419.  M.  647 
Kcndrii,  U.  O.  198 
Konnard,  M.  J.  648 
KiMinawav,  Mrs.  C. 

E.  314' 
KenriL'k,  6.  86 
KenBiniclt>i)t  A.  536 


J.  312 
Incbbald,  M.  A.  328 
Ind,  E.  105 
Ingham,  E.  440 
Ingledew,  S.  GGi\ 


(.'.  T.  32.*i.    G.  F.  Kelt,  M.  444 

316.    H.  535.  J.  Kettle,  M.  A.  559 

551.       Mi<ts    88.  Kilburn,  E.  328 

Mr.  S.   C46.     T.  Kilner,  F.  327 

558  Kiinber,  Miss  657 

Ingram,  Mrs.  S.  101    J.dinston^,  J.  648.  Kinder,  E.  139 

Inman,  .1.200  T.  H.   .535       C.  Kinderley,  J.  221 


Kins,  E.  990.  E.? 

49S.     Hon.  Ifn. 

L.53.3.  H.I. 646. 

L.  H.648.  T.W. 

85.     W.  664 
Kinfcdon,  M.    329. 

S.  E.  315 
KinRftoiaii,  J.  664 
Kiiinairdy    Mrs.  A. 

G45 
Kippinir,  T.  4S3 
Kirby,  C.  M.  555. 

E.    3If>.     M.   L. 

535.     R.  H.  316, 

4I(| 
Kiffcheoer,  J.  389 
Kitioii,  E.  665 
Kiltoe,  M.  A.  316 
Kiiasfci,  C.  M.  440. 

L.  C.  440 
KiiiKht,  A.  919.  C. 

SI9.   11.314,55.1. 

11.  T.  i03.    y. 

492.     M.  A.  9U 
K  iiigb  uBrure,  H .  L 

*sl6 
Knill,  J.534 
Knipr,  E.  S.  199 
Knobel,  Mn.W.E. 

645 
Knocker,  M.E.  646. 

Lt.  J.  B.  86 
Knox,  Capi.  T.  O. 

647.     Miuor  W. 

H.K     M.G.  491 
KiMf,  J.  B.  535.  R. 

L.  419 
Kymer,     Capf.    C. 

397 
Lnboucbere,  Mn  J. 

314 
Laiiiff,  W.  C.  900 
Laire,  P.  J.  197 
Lake,  L.  M.  444 
Lakei,  J.  533 
Limb.E.398.  R.K. 

900 
Lanbe,  C.  646 
Lambert,  A. C.  646. 

G.  664 
Lamotte,  li.  J.  671 
Lamport,  W.  396 
Laiiratier,  Mn.  H. 

E.  553.  S.  L.  315 
Landoii,  L*.  919 
Line,  lit.  333 
Une.  C.  443.     O. 

197 
LaiiiiUle.G.  ▲.646 
LanKdon.G.II^IS. 

W.  B.  199 
Lani^born,  J.  SI4 
LanKhome,  P.  %3S 
Langley,  Mrs.  446. 
Mn.  C.  iM 


Indem  h  Name^i 
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Laii^baw*  J.  536. 

M.  A,  M.  339 
Lati^staff,  C.  646 
Lapierre    de    Mas- 

iiDgy,March'nes8 

of  334 
Lattevlrard,  T.  4S1 
Latham,  Dr.  R.  G. 

42U.     J.  B.  199 
Latimer,  C.  L.  313 
Lauder,  Lady  314 
Laureiice,  E.  F.  S23 
Lautour,  A.  317 
Lavie,  Capt.H.  420 
Law,  C.  J.  648.  E. 

88.     F.  88.  G.  C. 

318.     S.  H.  648 
Lawe,  R.  420 
Law  ford,  C.  198 
Lawley,  S.  W.  313 
LAwrencfc,A.  W.  K. 

S.  327 
Law8on,R.  I97|534. 

S.  G.  312 
Lax,  E.  33! 
Layard,  C.  M.  328 
Layng,  P.  316 
Lay  ton,  J.  315 
Lea,  A.  U.  198.  H. 

M.  200 
Leacock,  F.  327 
Leader,  W.  R.  535 
Leaper,  J.  558 
Learv,  Lt.  J.H.IIO 
Leailies,  J.  F.  444 
Lc   Bretun,   Sir  T. 

85 
Le  Coinle,J.  F.327 
Ledger,  J.A.N.  313 
Lee,  C.  199.  C.  A. 

199.    L.  44*^.    T. 

F.  535 
Leecli,  L  108 
Leeds,  E.  T.  333 
Lefevre,  G.  55 1 
Lfcfroy,  Mrs.  420 
Legeyt,  R.  5. JO' 
Leggait,    Miss   M. 

669 
Lo«;ge,   Hon.    Mrs. 

H.  107 
Legh,  G.  0.  21!) 
Leicester,   C'tess  of 

313 
Li'ighjG.  A.B/.Hon. 

M.  87.    Hon.  VV. 

H.  535.     J.  550. 

J.  H.  ii9.  Lt.  K. 

T. 314.      R.  668 
Le  Marchant,  Lady 

198 
Le  Mesurier,  Capt. 

VV.  A. 312 
Lendoii,  W.  S.  215 
Leslie,  F.  328 


Lester,   Lady   221. 

M.  106 
Letbbrid^e,  A.  M. 

199.     E.  A.  334. 

Mrs.  645 
Letheby,  Dr.  H. 

647 
Le  Towz^l,   S.    E. 

331 
Lettis,  J.  \V.  422 
Letts,  E.  A.  647 
Lever,  M.  W.  87 
Levett,R.  B.  422 
Levied,  A.  R.  88 
Levy, L.  552 
Lewis,  DeT.Comm. 

197.     E.  F.  218. 

G.  B.  199. J. 217. 

J.  F.  646.     Miss 

E.    329.     O.  M. 

87.     W.  663 
Leycester,  E.  6G5 
Ley,  E.  E.  105 
L'bommc,  Mrs.  S. 

327 
Liddon,  J.  107 
Ligbt,  E.  G.  86 
Lia^btbody,    T.   D. 

532 
Ligbtuii,  Lndy  198. 

Sir  C.R.  533,  644 
Lillie,Lt.Col.SirJ. 

S.4I9 
Lillitigston,  E.  85, 

644 
LiinoiiJ,  M.  647 
Lincoln,  J.  S.  222 
Lindesay,  J.  346 
Liiido,  A.  441 
Lindoe,  R.  442 
Lindsay,  Capt.C.  B. 

441.'  LadyS.  86. 

W.  419 
Liddsey,  J.  553 
Lintoii,  M.  106 
Lipscomb,    J.    64B, 

666 
Lisier,(Japt.T.Si.G. 

644 
Littleb.ile?,  H.  J. 

536,  645.  W.  197 
Liveing,  E.  315 
Liveit,  H.  422 
Livir»gstor»e,  Vice- 

Adm.  SirT.  85 
Llewellvn,   C.  669. 

T.  422 
Lloyd,  Comm.  E.A. 

T.3I3.  D.M.6(>3. 

E.I06.  E.  M.106. 

En.  C.  O.  670.  J. 

326,  669.    J.    V. 

313.     L.  A.   198. 

M.  A.  332 
Locb,  Lt.  J.G.  110 


Locke,   Lady  M.  J. 

334 
Loekett,  S.  421 
Loder^  E.  104 
Lodge,  W.  556 
Lodington,  T.  664 
LoftU8,M.H.A.3l6 
Lobg,  H.J. 668.  J. 

105,  199 
Longden,E.  H.  647 
Loiijmore.  G.  85 
Lord,  E.  A.  647 
Lo8ack,Capt.G.334 
Louis,  Sir  J.  197 
Lovatti  J.  421 
Lovell,  Lady  K.  86 
Lover,  J.  557 
Lovesy,  L.  H.  199 
Luvett,  C.  553 
Lowe,  Capt.  A.  316. 

Cotnm.  G.  555.  F. 

422.     J.  M.  646 
Lowin,  M.  J.  422 
Lowndes,    C.    109. 

Mrs.R.W.S.633. 

Mrs.  W.  533 
Lowtber,  J.  F.  198. 

Lady  L.  E.  104. 

M.  316.  W.  316 
Lowtbian,  J.  85 
Loyd,  W.  J.  200 
Lucas,  A.  445.     R. 

W.  105 
Lucyj  W.  F.  322 
Ludlow,  R.  S.  666 
Luff,  J.  536 
Lugger,  J.  H.  88 
Lukis,  T.  669 
Lutuley,  B.  439,663 
Lundie,  \V.  C.  421 
Lusbingtoii,Mrs.C. 

A.  198 
Lutwidge,    C.  445, 

668 
Lyall,  J.  646 
Lydekker,G.W.421 
Lye,  Mrs.  557 
Lyell,C.  532 
Lyndali,  E.  1.  199 
Lyndon,  J. 108 
Lyon,  A.  328 
Lyons,Coiiim.B.M. 

85 
Lyte,  J.  VV.  M.  331 
Lyttelton,  Hon.  S. 

534 
Maberly,S.  E.  215 
M'Adain,  Major  D. 

15 
Macau  lay  ,T.  B.  645 
Macbean,  Major  A. 

644 
M'Cabe,  J.  687 
M'Caliuont,  M.   J. 

442 


M'Cann,G.  316 
Maccaugbeyi  A.ftf« 

88 
M'Cliotocb,   G.  F. 

557 
M<Cutcbeort,W.l99 
M'Derdiott,  Ai  564 
M'Donald,  Dr.  333 
McDonnell)  R.  P. 

670 
M«Dowel,B.G.421 
M'Geachy^  FA.535 
M'Gratb,  Mrst   M. 

664 
M'Greew,  Lt.  F.  S. 

644 
Macintosb,  G.  333 
Mack,  E.  422 
MackariiesS)  G.  R. 

422 
Mackellar,  N.  M. 

535 
M'Ketihy,  J.  110 
Mackenzie,  A,  104. 

H.  83.  1.352.  J. 

553 
Mackie,  V.  A.  87 
MacKinnoti,Lt.Col. 

G.  H.  85«  419 
MacLacblaiii  C«  S. 

647 
Maclean,  A.  W.446. 

F.  B.  536 
M<Leod,  A.  C.  535. 

Comm.  A.  220 
Maemullin,  F.  C. 

314.  S.  H.  221 
M*Nair,  E.  223 
Macnaugbtan,  C. 

446 
M*Niyen,C.  533 
Macpber$un,Mrs.C. 

86 
Macqueeti,  D.  670 
Macready,  Major  E, 

N.668 
Macvicar,J.331.N. 

219 
Madden,  E.  103 
Maddock,  Ens.  W. 

111,334 
Maddy,  J.  533 
Madocks,  S.  C.  634 
Maboney,  P.  S33 
Maidluw,  J.  M.  555 
Maine,  Miss  S.  66S 
Maingay,  H.  D.315 
Main  waring,  d  E. 

86.  M.  106 
Mair,  J.  329 
Mail  land,    B.   420» 

Capi.C.L.B.4l0> 

G.  R.647.   Lai^ 
645 

Majori  Mr.  339 
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Majoribanks,G.422. 

J.  199 
Malcolm,  E.M.  534 
Maling,  Lt.  Coi.W. 

E.  lO'i.  Major  W. 

E.6GG 
Mallam,  L.  J.  87 
Mallet,  J.L.  85 
Mallett,  Baruiiesi 

de533 
Malraison,  E.  328 
Malloii,  S.  Le  G.  E. 

199 
Maniii?:,  r.A.  Wi 
Manley,  M.  250 
Mann,  M.  536 
Mannerin^^  R.  VV. 

Manners,  Rt.  Hun. 

Lord  648 
Manning:,  L.  G48 
Mansel,  M.  G.  198 
Manser,  I).  445 
Mansfield,  I.  422. 

N.  M.  670 
Mapleton,  D.  R.  B. 

554 
Marcon,  W.  644 
Marcus,  L.  645 
Markham,  A.  222. 

A.  M.  F.  534.  E. 

E.  440 
Marlow,Capt.J.  104 
Marriott,  A.C.  222. 

J.  218.     S.  535 
Marsden,  C.  J.  1). 

615.  W.  333 
Marsh,  C.  316.     F. 

M.  314.    J.  108. 

L.  198.     \V.333, 

532 
Marshall,  E.  554.  J. 

IOI.Lady440.  M. 

L.  422.  N.  327 
Marsland,\V.B.  420 
Martin,  A.  G.  440 
IMartindale,  B.   H. 

646 
Marlineau,  E.  445 
Martyr,  T.W.L.  535 
Marvin,]!.  44.3 
Marx,  F.  535 
Mason,  Mrs.22I.T. 

313 
Massy,  lion.  J.  109 
Master,  G.  S.  87 
Masterman,  Mrs.E. 

86 
Masters,  Lt.  110 
Matcham,  C.  E.  87 
Mathers,  J.  553 
Mathews, J.  M. SI8 
Matson,Mrs.  G.327 
Matthews,  G.  443 

Maude,  MiiiL.  445. 


Index  to  Names. 


Mrs.  G.  A.  420. 
S.  M.  333 

Maule,  W.  H.  103 
Maunder,  J,  M.  88 
Maurice,  II.  T.  315 
Maxwell,  Capi.  A. 

419.  Major  C.  F. 

532.  Mrs.H.C.86 
May,  J.  107.    Mrs. 

M.  221 
Mayd,  J.  W.  557 
Mayhew,  L.  S.  200 
Mayne,  £.  F.  316 
Mayow,  J.  E.  217 
Mead,  E.  331 
Meara,  C.  W.  535 
Mears,  A.  F.  445 
Measor,  C.  P.  88 
Mecklenburgh 

Strelitz,    Grand 

Duchess  of  313 
Meek,  Mrs.  106 
Meers,  J.  G.  88 
Meggison,  T.  644 
Mein,  F.  M.  648 
Meilan,  L.  664 
Melhuish,  T.  316 
Mellersh,  A.  87 
Melville,  Hon.  Mrs. 

VV.   533.     J.  88. 

Mrs.  L.  314 
Mercer,  F.  T.  222 
Meredith,  C.J.  3 13. 

J.  B.  646.   M.  J. 

G6G 
Mcrvon,  M.  421 
Messiter,  U.  331 
Metcalfe,  W.  645 
Mciizie8,Col.C.312 
Michell,  R.  197 
Middlecoat,A.J.445 
Middluton,   F.  220. 

S.  M.  328 
Mildmay,    A.   553. 

Mrs.  H.St. J. 420 
xMiles,  E.  O.  86.  G. 

664.  J.  444.  Lady 

431 
Mill,  Major  J.  313 
Miller,  A.  M.  199. 

B.   H.    198.     C. 

103.  Capt.T.532. 

KM. 3 16.  G.55I. 

H.C.554.  J.I97. 

Miss  535.     Mrs. 

J.  445.     VV.  669. 

W.  S.  200 
Millctt,  C.  J.  647 
Milligan,  Ca|>t.  W. 

532 
Mills,   A.  422.     F. 

R.3I6.  J.E.  197. 

J.R.86.     S.332. 

W.  Y.  85 
Milton,  J.  533 


Mines,  E.  556 
Minton,  S.  198 
Mirchouse,  £.   M. 

422 
Missing,  R.  GGG 
Mitchell,    A.    446. 

E.  B.  420.T.  197 
Mockett,  J.  220 
Moilliet,  L.  H.  669 
Moncrieff,  Mrs.  86. 

Lady  E.  326 
Monins,  R.  553 
Monro,  Mrs.  C.  107 
Montagu,  G.  419 
Montague,  A.  534 
M  ontgonierie,  Capt. 

G.J.  421.    H.  I. 

K.  327.  Mrs.  533. 

Rt.  Hon.  M.  Lady 

217 
Montgomery,  Lady 

C.  420 
Montmorency,   M. 

A.  de  220 
MontrcsorC.F.  198 
Moudlc,  G.  I.  646 
Moore,  Ens.  H.  446. 

H.  199.  Hon.  A. 

M.  I.  422.   L  M. 

200.    J.  648.   L. 

E.  442.  Major  J. 
H.  O.  85.  Miss 
M.  442.  M.  S. 
314.     W.  325 

Moorson,  J.  R.  313 
Morgan,  F.  M.  A. 

646.    H.  422.    J. 

550.  L.  646.  Miss 

442.     Mrs.  £.  L. 

420.     Mrs.  H.  C. 

86.     T.  330 
Morice,  G.  F.  197 
Morlev,  J.  102 
Morre'll,   L.    E.  H. 

421 
Morris,  B.  W.  87. 

F.  E.  328.  Lt.- 
Gen.  J.  W.  2J8. 
R.  197.  R.  J.  85, 
316.  T.  W.533. 
V.  668.   W.  534 

Morse,  L.  326,  439 
Morshead,    S.    £. 

444 
Mortimer,  T.  219 
Mortlock,  C.  645 
Moseley,   Mrs.    M. 

217.    M.  326 
Moss,  E.  422 
Mossom,  C.  E.  536 
Mott,  A.  T.  B.  87 
Moucbet,  F.  L.  197 
Moulden,  T.  664 
Mountain,   R.  F. 

316.     W.  H.  88 


Muurilyaii,   M.  E. 

330.  T.  L.  330 
Muiigeam,  W.  197 
Munro,  A.  U.  316. 

M«j..Gen.A.644 
Muiiyardy  J.  108 
Murdoch,  F.  534 
Murray,  G.  £.  4W. 

Lady  111.    L.  R. 

SCO 
Murtoii,  U.  P.  Ill 
Myers,  T.  533 
Nalder,  M.  87.    S. 

647 
Nanney,  H.  GAS 
Napier,  «l.313.  Ma- 
jor G.  T.  C.  419. 

Mrs.  E.  86 
Nath,   Lt.    W.   H. 

110.     M.  A,  86. 

R.    M.  €69.    R. 

S.  647 
Natmytb,  A.  333 
Nason,  W.  S.  108 
Neat,  F.  88 
Neame,  II.  106 
Neave,  Hon.   Lady 

314 
Neevesy  11,  108 
Negut,  S.  66S 
Nesbit,  H.  446 
Nesbiu,  Dr.  556 
Nettlefold.  M.  199 
Nettleibipp  G.  lOS 
Nevill,  C.  6G7.     C. 

R.  441.    LadyD. 

533.     Vise.  86 
Neville,  Mrs.  IL3I4 
Neviit,    Major    C. 

H.  644 
Neviiison,  Mrs.  £. 

533 
Newall,  W.  667 
Newbery,  C.  A.  88. 

M.  534.     T.  534* 

536.     T.  R.  330 
Newby,  C.  J.  314 
Newdigate.  C.Jj645 
Newland,    Conoi. 

C.  F.  85 
Newman,    A.   536. 

£.  88,  198.     W. 

A.  86 
Newport,  E.  E.  88 
Newton,  A.M.  553. 

J.H.Ill.  L.3I6. 

S.  554 
Nicboletti,  G.    88. 

Mrs.  J.  918 
Nirboll,  R.  E.   W. 

559 
Nicholl8,A.  E.S9I. 

Mr.  A.  664.     R. 

1>.  669 
Nichols,  H.  Mt. 
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Li.  555.    Mrs.  J.  Osborne,  Mrs.  553.  Pattensoii,  Lt.    H.  Petit,    L.    P.    103. 

G.  645                         Mrs.  R.  314.     R.  T.T.I  10  Lt.-Col.  P.  J.  419 

Nicholson,    L.    M.        315  Paul,  F.  K.  331.    J.  Peto,  J.  531 

310".     S.  M.  645.  O'Shaughnessy,  T.  T.  86.     R.B.313  Petre,    Hon.   Mrs. 

W.  T.  558                   670  Pauli,  Lt.  G.  J.  H.  314 

Nicol,  H.  314  Oswald,  J.  333.    J.  334  Peyton,  M.  6. 665. 

Nicolas,  J.  T.  J27          T.  86.     Lady  L.  Pauncefote,  Mrs.  B.  W.  667 

Nicolay,  C.  W.  6^9        86.     M.  2«3  533  Phelips,  R.  421 

Nicoll,  L.646.  Maj.  Ottey,  E.  F.  534  Paxton,  Capt.  J.  W.  Pbelps,  R.  197 

S.  J.  L.  312  Owen,  E.  326.     E.  L.  644.  J.  C.  220  Phibbs,Capt.R.312 

Nihill,  D.  85                   J.  197.  G.  T.330.  Payne,  E.  334.    G.  Philips,  H.  W.  102 

Nimmo,  G.  333               O.  F.  645.  T.  556  219  PhilUps,  A.  QSd.  G. 

Nbbet,  A.  A.  647  Oxenden,  Sir  H.  C.  Peacock,  E.  88  534.    G.  H.  197. 

Noel,  E.  A.  536             422  Peacocke,   Lt.-Col.  Rt.   Hon.  S.    M. 

Noilath,  Mr.  S.  644  Oxenham,  T.  550  T.  313  197.    S.   W.   87. 

Norcoit,  W.  S.  R.  Oxley,  H.  220  Pead,  Mrs.  M.  219  W.  197 

315  Paddon,  E.  442  Peake,  E.  558.     G.  Philpot,  Maj.  J.T. 

Norgate,  J.  N.  663  Page,   C.   647.     F.  E.  439.     M.   M.  556 

North,  W.  419                107  421  Phipps,  B.  532.    T. 

Nortbcote,  Mrs.  S.  Palk,  E.  A.  88.     I.  Pearce,  E.  648.     J.  447 

H.  314                         534.   Mrs.  L.  533  F.  315  Pickard,  E.  85 

Norlbcsk,  C'tess  of  Palliser,   Major  H.  Pearse,  C.  A.  421  Pickerings,  E.  533 

533                              644.     M.  J.  87  Pearson, A. 330.   W.  Pick woad,  S.  103 

Norton,  R.  198  Palmer,  C.  J.  648.  313.    W.  H.  197  Piers,  H.  85 

Nott,  C.  88                     £.  644.  E.  C.328.  Peart,  F.  446  Pig^gott,  J.  647 

Novelli,  L.  558               S.  422  Peddle,  Major  J.  C.  Pigott,  Mrs.  H.  S. 

Nunn,  F.  J.  200  Pannel,   C.  L.  88  532  314 

Nursey,  J.  T.  330  Panter,  F.  D.  197  Peel,   E.  647.      H.  Pigou,  E.  87.     H. 

Oakes,  L.  331  Pardoe,  G.  420.    J.  557.  Mr«.  W.  86.  M.  87 

Oakley,  L.  L.  647          85  R.  443  Piguenit,  J.  G.  197 

0*Callaghan,M.314  Parfite,  E.  107  Peet,  J.  535  Pike,  A.  197 

Ocbterlony,    Lady  Paris,  E.  329  Peglar,  H.  333  Pilcber,  Lt.-Col.  J. 

645  Parish, E.668.  Lady  Pell,  B.  444.  Capt.  M.  312 

O'Connor,  D.  P.  85        86.     W.  444  Sir  W.    O.    419.  Pilgrins,  C.  88 

Oddie,  G.  A.  534  Park,  J.  A.  532  Lady  86  Pilkington,E.F.534. 

O'Donobuc,  L.  217  Parker,  J.   F.  327.  Pellew,  G.  S.  648  M.  A.  648.     M. 

Ogilvie,  J.  C.  B.445        M.  A.  441.  R.  A.  Pelly,  E.  F.  220  G.  316 

Ogilvy,  J.  B.  558            647.     W.  551  Pemberton,   R.  N.  Pinckard,  II.  198 

Oglesvy,  R.  666  Parkerson,  S.  314  551  Pinckney,  F.  669 

O'Kelly,  A.   De  P.  Parkes,  M.  553  Pembroke,  \V.  328  Finder,  H.  S.  87 

644  Parkin,  L.  645  Pengelley,W.J.646  Pinkerton,  C.  445 

Oldfield,  E.  A.  536.  Parkins,    Mrs.    W.  Peniston,  J.  222  Pinkney,  W.  313 

M.  L.  200                   T.  533  Pennefather,W.  19?  Pinniger,J.A.M.88 

Oldham,  A.  666  Parkinson,    E.     R.  Pennington,    Capt.  Pipon,  T.  O.  534 

Oliver,   J.    S.   102.        199  R.  C.  334  Pitman,  F.  419.  H. 

Mrs.    198.     Mrs.  Parlby,  L.  105  Penrice,Capt.G.446  R.  419-     R.  85 

L.  645.     T.  217  Parmeter,  S.  87  Penton,  T.  663  Pitt,  Miss  315.     S. 

O'Meara,  J.  421  Parnell,  Mrs.  220.  Penny,  H.  220.     J.  444 

Omraaney,  Mrs.  F.        R.  421  420.     W.  W.  200  Fitter,  C.  534 

86  Parry,  J.  101.     Sir  Pepper,  Comro.   J.  Pixell,  C.  102 

Ommanney,  K.  316        W.  E.  197.  S.325  558  Plampin,  F.  330 

Oiigley,  Hon.  F.  E.  Pars,  H.  W.  663  Peppercorne,  J.  218  Flasket,  E.  663 

H.87  Parsons,  C.  106.  F.  Pepys,  Dame  D. 220  Plimpton,  R.  441 

Onley,  L.  H.  200            101.     L(.-Col.  J.  Perceval,    Lt.    and  Plincke,  A.  106 

Onslow,  E.  535.   G.        W.  335  Capt.  S.  85  Plumley,  W.  D.  440 

A.  C.  316  Partelow,  J.  R.  312  Percy,  Hon.  J.  534  Plummer,    Mrs.    J. 

Ord,  J.  C.  105.    M.  Partington,  H.  199  Perham,  J.  1.  444  T.  86 

M.  421.    Mrs.M.  Partridge,    J.    313.  Perois,  F.  C.  H.  440  Plumptre,E.H.315. 

420                                S.  J.  198  Perram,  J.  441  F.  C,  645 

O'Reilly,  J.  E.  O.  Pascall,   Capt.    W.  Perrot,  F.  663  Pole,C.C.535.  Mrs. 

554                                 L.  102  Perrott,  Capt.  O.G.  W.  420.  R.  F.554 

Oridge,  E.  421  Paskin,  M.  445  198  Polkinghorne,    Lt. 

Orme,  E.  199,  553  Paterson,    E.    198.  Perry,  W.  R.  198  and  Adj.  F.J.  219 

Ormesby,  W.  A.  533        T.  W.  106  Persse,  CadetW.555  •Pollock,  A.  B.  646. 

Oroston,  T.  197  Patesball,  P.  443  Peters,  J.  H.  419  C.  E.536.     R.  86 
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Pullok,  Lt.-Gen.T.    Pugh,  L.  328.  R.3S8  Reel,  W.  H.  648  RoberUoD,  MfejiirJ. 

IU3                           Pugiii,  A.  W.  N.  334  Reeves,  E.  658  A.  533.     S.  88 

Ponsonby^    Hon.        Puleston,  M.L.  1£)8.  Reid,  J.  L.316.     L.  Robey,  C.  316 

Mrs.  S.  198                T.  G.  H.  85                 431.    Mre.]it.L.  Rdbinson,   A.  667. 

Puule,  G.  645.      H.    Pulleiiie,  A.  A.  88          333  fi.  445.       J.  4SI. 

O.  554.     J.  313.    Pulleii,Mrs.R.  331.  R«mAington, 8.817  «I.P.670.     M.S. 

L.  107                        W.  550  Remnant,  F.  E.  664  419.     R.  33S 

Pope  S.  106               Pulman,  J.  85  Renney,  Capt.    H.  Robton,  J.  441 

Poppleton,  A.  220      Purchase,  Mrs.    E.        644  Roby,  8.  199 

Porre,  W.  de  102           333  Reniiie,  J.  421  Ruche,  E.  B.  &36 

Porter,  G.  101.    M.    Purlin^?,  J.  C.  557  Renny,  Gapt.  J.  W.  RocbeiCer»  E.  644 

M.  198.     R.  664    Purnell,  W.  A.  534        534  Rodbard^  R.  H.  668 

Portinan,   Hon.    L.    Putron,M.£.de  199  Rensbaw,  H.  G.  387  Roe,  R.  U.  431.   R. 

£.  103                      Putt,  J.  J.  554  Reiiton,  M.  E.  444  L.  313.     T.  444 

Postlethvfraite,      J.    Pym,  F.  215  Repton,  G.  H.  645.  Rogeni,E.S8l.    M. 

419                           Pyman,  S.  C.  647           G.  W.645.  R.438  R.  817.     T.  SI7 

Potchett,    C.    419.    QUantock,  S.  221  Reynolds  E. P. 647.  Rolfe,  J.  669 

M.  667                    yuentin,  A.  L.  422       H.  645.      Rear-  RoUetton,  C.  F.  A. 

Potter,  J.  107,  200   (juickfall,  Mrs.   A.        Adai.  B.  313  315 

Poulden,  E.  88               219  Rhodes,  Lt.  J.  327  Rolpb,  E.  H.  533 

Poulton,    Miss    C.   Ijuir^f  C-  ^^^  ^^^ys,  Mrs.  H.  l98  Romilly,  Lady  533 

329                          Haby,  H.  E.  535  Rlcardo,Mrs.  P.583.  Roose^  W.  E.  446 

Powell,  C.  H.  556.    Radclilfe,  F.  S.  W.       Mrs.  W.  314  RooU,  A.4S8 

H.  106.     J.  103.       313.     W.  C.  648  Riccard,  M.  554  Rop«^,  LfJidy.  645. 

Major  T.  S.  197,    Radford,  J.  H.  328  Rice,  W.  M*P.  197  W.  G.  318 

419.  Mrs.  A.  645    Raikes,  T.  338  Rich,  C.  102.   J.557  RoM«    £.    F.    538. 

Power,  D.  645            Ilaincock,W.VV.l99  Richards,  A.  A.  198.  Hotl.    Mn.    814. 

Puwnall,     A.    421.    Raleigb»  C.  442              Capt.  P.  313.    J.  J.  A.  536.    J.M. 

H.   JIU.      K.  R.    Ralph,  Capt.  534            222.      T.  W.  86.  446.  Lt.-Cdl.W. 

422,  334                  Ramsay,  A.  200              W.  F.  200  443.    Mijor-GtM. 

Powys  H.  L.  326       Ramsey,  H.  A.  647  Richardson,    H.   I.  SifU.D.  644 

Poynton,  A.  M.  421    Ranking,  A.  441            315.      J.  C.  536.  Roth,  E.  316 

Prat,  E.  221               Ransom,  A.  T.  88          Lady,  198.    Mrs.  Round,  C.C.  A.87 

Pratt,  E.  87                Rasbleigli,    M.    A.        J.  552.    Mrs.  P.  Routh,B.  109 

Prendergast,  E.  M.        108.     M.  F.  536.        M.533.   R.S.553  Row.  A.448.   F.86 

646                              Mrs.  H.  B.  420  Ricbings,  A.  C.  197  Rowdcn.  H.  330 

Pn  scud,  W.  H.  555   Rathbone,  L.  1 1 1  Richmond,  C.  331  Roire*  M.  H.  88 

Prescott,  U.  197        Rattcliffe,  W.  419  Riddle,  T.  H.  555  Rowland^  P.  667 

Preston,  Capt.  W.    Rattray,  C.  109  Ridley,  E.  108.     H.  Rowlaiidton,  Capt. 

R.  532.  W.  R.648    Raven,  E.  A.  200            R.  533.     Lt.  and  C.  1 10.   J.  T.  588 

Prettyman.G.M.  87    RarenbiH,  M.  646.        Capt.  W.  J.  644.  Rowley,  Comitt.  C. 

Pnce,A.C.551.  1).        Mrs.  H.3I4.    R.       Sir   M.  W.  419.  B.  87 

109,  197.   G.  no.       646.    T.  645               T.  197  Roy,  W.  G.  534 

H.552.  Mrs.220.    Ravenscroft,  E.  328  Ridout,  G.  88  Royds,  H.3I6 

S.  536.     T.  551       Rawlings,  J.  103  Rigfc,  J.  313,  645.  Royle,  W.  G.  199 

Prichard,     E.    536.    Rawlins,  S.  557               W.  313  Royston,  C.  919 

T.  536                      Rawlinson,  G.  420,  Ri^ge,  E.  A.  646.  Rncker,  Mrt.D.  U. 

Priaden,J.217.  W.        533                               G.  313  645 

217                            Rawnsley,  E.  648  Riley,  S.  C.  200  Rudd,  J.  E.  313 

Pridgeon,  M.  444       Rawson,  E.  J.  222.  Himington,  H.  219  Rudge,  £.   199 

Priiiham,  1).  315            F.  J.  200  Rind,  M.  L.  670  Rugffi  J.  667 

Prime,  A.  327             Rayment,  L.  558  Ringrose,  J.  446  Ruiilbdld,C.  E.  ISPf 

Primrose,  Lady  A.    Raymond,   A.    420.  Ripley,  VV.  J.  320  Rumley,  M^for  R. 

198                                51.554  Risdon,  A.  219.     C  I97 

Prince,  G.  C.  107        Haynolds,  J.  U.  664        536«  645  Rnssell,  A.  103,  I98l 

Pritchard,    II.     1).    Ilea,  S.  K.  108  Risley,  E.  R.  105  Capt.  ft.  533^    F. 

618.      J.C.  550.    Read,  C.  333.      S.  llivington,  Mrs.  W.  199.  J.558.  Ltffd 

T.  552.  W.T.200        197.     T.  330               645  F.  85 

Pritchett,  £.  3'i9        Keade,  M.  B.  558  Robbins,    11.    533.  Ryde,  W.  :i97 

Procter,  C.  535.   F.    lleay,  C.  L.  550              N.  E.  422.      W.  Ryland,  S.  M:  ^46 

421 .     J.  332            Reddall,  S.  BSH              645  Ryle,  M.  C.  L.  Hfl 

Protberoe,  C.   221.    Redwood,  L.  W.  L.  Roberts,     C.     553.  St.  Clair,  J.  ii.  814 

W.  E.  552                   335                               Capt.  W.  H. 331.  St.  John,   C.  489. 

Prynn,  G.  R.  86         Reed,  A.M. 665.  E.        E.C.  316.   1.315,  H.  447.     J.  808L 

Puckle,  L.  646               315                              316.     J,  325  J.  I^,489i      UUlf 
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533.  Mil(linay,A. 

197 
St.  Leger,  J.  A.  419 
St.    Vincent,    Mrs. 

105 
Sale,  T.  H.  646 
Salmon, Lt. -Gen.  O. 

104.    M.5S4.   T. 

F.  88.     T.W.356 
Salt,    G.   M.    647. 

Mrs.  G6B 
SaUey,     M.     555. 

Mrs.  633 
Sampson,  J.  K.  87 
Sandars,  G.  M.  515. 

J.  197 
Sanders,  E.  A.  199. 

F.441.  J.W.  550 
Sanderson,  C.  101 
Sandfonl,    E.   552. 

647.     E.  A.  420 
Sandbam,  MnjorH. 

Sandwich,  Ctess  of 

645 
Sandys,  C.  GG'i.  O. 

102 
Sankey,  M.  F.  200 
Saunders,  C.  645. 

G.552.  J.  S.312. 

J.  W.  199.  Mrs. 

86.  Mrs.  B.  663. 
S.217.  S.  M.  108 

Savile,    A.    B.    88. 
Capt.  H.  B.  314 
Saville,  B.  W.  197 
Sawyer,  H.  S.  330 
Sayce,  G.  J.  313 
Saye  and  Sele,  Ba- 
ron 85 
Scar^ill,  J.  218 
Schiffner,  G.  645 

Schmi.lt,  J.W.  327 
Scbolefield,    C.    S. 

445.     Mrs.  86 
Scbomburgk,  Sir  R. 

H.  313 
Schonherr,  Chev.C. 

J.  110 
Schiiltz,  J.  F.  102 
Scotland,  J.  85 
Scott,  A.  218.  A.M. 

534.  Cnpt.W,  G. 

419.  F.4I9.  Hon. 

W.   H.   532.     J. 

645.     Lady  332. 

Mr.    A.   J.    645. 

Mr.  J.  333.  R.H. 

87.  W.  104,  558. 
Scrivener,   Miss  E. 

332 
Seager,  Mrs.  E.  447 
Seagram,  Capt.  C. 

419 
Scale,  W.  108 


Se«rle,  E.  C.  440 
Se«tPn,  A.  313 
Selby,  H.  C.  85 
Self,  W.  H.  4S0 
SffUers,  S.  B.  109 
Selwyn,  £.  J.  315. 

P.  443 
Senior,  C.  387.    H. 

921.     J.  ^34 
SergUoOt  Mrs.  W. 

218.  W.  551 
Serrell,  H.  442 
Se^ell,  J.  106.   W. 

H.  647 
Seyipour,  Capr.  C. 

F.  312.     B.  200. 

F.  P.  647 
Sbadbqlt,  E.  314 
Shafto,  A.  I).  313 
Sbairp,  A.  M.  |I70 
SbarUnd,    A.  647. 

T.  M.  C.  647 
Sbarman,  C.  669 
Sharp,  p.  $29.  £.r. 

647.    M.  920 
Sb»rpe,  Cap(.  A.  R. 

85.  E.  219.  Mrs. 

219.  T.  H.  645. 
W.  313,  533 

Shaw,  A.  555.  H.S. 

646 
Sheatb,  C.  221 
Sheffield,    B.    993. 

L.  E.  87 
Sheldrick,  E.  102 
ShpUey,    $ir  P.  P. 

200 
Sbelton,  \|r-3|5 
Shepherd,  H.J.  109. 

S.  A.  98 
Sbeppard,    A*  ^^6- 

J.G.315.  S.330. 

T.  87 
Sherborn.  A.  H.  199 
SherlnghiMn»    Mrs. 

J.  W.  86 
Sherlock,  O.  E.  668 
Sberiiian»  M.    109. 

Mrs.  B.  ^71 
Sberrat,  J.  536 
Sherriff,  E.  A.  535 
Sberwood,B*  J'33| 
Shields,  T.  325 
Sbaie|p,W.  86,491 

SbillHo,  C.  315 
Sbipton,  E.  E.  316 

Shirley,     H.     558. 

Mrs.  E.  P.  313 
Sbirreff,  Mrs.  104 
Shorty  H.  M*  533. 

M.  446 
Sbrapnell,  W.  922 
Sbuard,  Mr.  557 

Shuekburfb>Q.9QQ. 
J.  539 


Sbote,  M.  555.    M. 

J.  648.    S.991 
Sibb^ld,  J.  316 
Sieklfpiiore,  M.  J* 

c.  419 

Siddops,  G.  J.  665 
Sidney,  4.  V.  198 
SUffr,  F.  314 
Silvester,  J.  999 
Simmopi,A.W.339. 

B.  B.  648.  M.  E. 

134 
Siiqpn,  J.49I.    W. 

F.  |P4 

Simpson*   E.   IQ8. 

J.  49P.    8.  446 
Stm»,  IS.  991 
Simson,  Q.  333 
Sitwell,  Capt.  W.H. 

85 
Sfceltpp,  J.  108 
Skinner,  J.480.  W. 

554 
SlacH,  ^.  103 
S|»dpn,  C.  M.  490. 

E.  445.    J(.  199. 
H .  E.  441 

Slater,  Q.  9Pq.    J. 
490.    T.  64Q 

Slfffiq^nt    P-    IQl* 

R.3I3 
Slafsori  C.  M .  Qi6 
Slight,  A.  313 
SlocqcK,  E.  499 
8)o||i,  P.  L.  199 
Smallpeice,  J.  ip6 
Smart,   Ciipj.  647* 

G.  492.  Mn.314 
Smed|ey,  E*  A.  534. 

S.  C.  49j 
Smeedtt,  C.  R.  3)5 
Smelt»  R.  299 
Smid(,  IV.  de  95 
Smillie,  W.  8^ 
Smitb,A.556.  C»pt. 

646.    CM.  492. 

Cumin.  G.W.  85. 

n.  920.    E.  109, 

991,  64Q.  p.  536. 

F.  J.  644.  p.  O. 
197.  Q.6G6.  p. 
535,  536.    J.  F. 

919.  J.  ^>  599. 

L.  A.  664.  M. 
539.     M.  A.535. 

Mtlor-Gen.J.W. 
85.    I^or  T.  C. 

419.  MiMN.918. 
Mfi.  M.  T.  &33. 
R.663'  T.8*538. 
W.  992,  669 

Smytb>J*86.  M*A. 

491.    Mn.  4.  B. 

490.  Mn.'^.ip7. 

W.«fQ 


Smytliff,  J.  A.  88 
Smytbit9,W.T.668 
8nap«»C.  315 
SndUns,J.  198 
Sneyd,  Capt.  C.  M. 

no.  E.  813.   M. 

103 
Soames,  E.  533 
Soaper,  G.  444 
Socket,  H.  645 
Solomon, Mr.  A.  664 
Somen,  B.  398.  J. 

F.  19T 
Somerset,  Col.  H. 

419.  UdyB.491 
Somerville,j.8.668. 

M.  106.     P.  313 
Sope,J.  918 
3oper,  W,  917 
Souibern,  H.  85 
3putbf y,  M.  H.  499 
Sooper,  P.  D.  644 
Spalgbt,  H.  fl.  536 
6park>  J.  P.  449 
SparkM,  J.  499.  M. 

88.  S.  199 
Sparrow,  B.  647 
Speddinf ,  J.  3li 
SpeiH)e,C^r«C.H. 

539 
apencar,  Earl  419. 

H.I98.Hon.Mrt. 

C.  P.  O.  198 
Spens,  C.  499 
Spicer,  W.  329 
Spier,  W.  1 10 
St>iller,  W.  197 

Spinks,  R.  316 
Spode,  J.  421 
Sponfft  J.  557 
8poQntr,C.  B.  647. 

1.645 
Spratt,  W.  665 
Springat,W.H.440 
Sproule,  T.  W.  87 
Spry,  A.  B.  490.  J. 

H.  535 
Spurrell.  Q.  88.  R. 

J.  491 
SpurricCf  W.  833 
Squire,  Mrs.  G.  399 
Stace,  J.A.  6&S 
Stacpoole,  R.PitiG. 

Due  de  330 
Stallwood,  N.  917 

Stamps,  Capt.  P. A. 
102 

Standly,  E.  104.  J. 

916.  P.  499 
Stanford,  ^n.  J. 

918 
Staiibope,  H.  8. 89 
Stanabory.J.P.SIS 
Stanton*  W.  hH 
Staunton,  A.  HI 


696 
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SiarorJale,  Rt.Hon. 

Steph.  Vise.  ^19 
Stead,  Lt.T.F.  670 
Stcbbiiig,  E.    106* 
Steel,  J.  B.  197 
Steele,  M.  C.J.G48 
Sieer,  C.  198 
Stent,  B.  199 
Siepbeiift,    £.    422. 

Miss  443.    R.  88. 

S.  87 
Stephenson,  E.442. 

J.  33:j.Mr8.  G.R. 

8G 
Steuart,  J.  85 
Stevens,  C.  332.  C. 

A.  G4G.  Major  J. 

H.  313.  S.  664 
Stevenson,  E.  314. 

J.G4G.  M.  331 
Stewart, A.648,G70. 

J.  G44.  K.  M.8G 
Stigunt,\V.  197 
Stikenian,  F.  B.422 
Stiles,  C.  6G5 
Still,  J.  558 
Stirliiiff,  Lt.  W.  H. 

44G.  R.  553 
Stisted,MajorH.W. 

312 
Stock,  J.  555.  J.R. 

314 
Stocks,  F.  198 
Stockwell,  M.  A.  A. 

53G 
Stoddart,  \V.  313 
Stone,  M.  53G.     S. 

663 
Stocks  K.  200.    T. 

443 
Stoprord,Mrs.R3l4 
Storks, E.  328.  M«j. 

II.  R.  419 
Storrar,  J.  G4G 
Storry,  A.  I.  647 
Story,  H.  A.  87 
Stourton,  P.  II.  219 
Stovin,  Major-(ien. 

SirF.  419 
Stow,  W.  533 
St  radian,  W.  221 
Stranack, E.  328 
Stran^wa}s,  J.  330 
Stratford,  Lady  K. 

44G 
Straton,  Capt.  R.J. 

312 
Stratton,  H.  87 
Streatfit4d,  F.  31G 
St  retell,  J.  C.G45 
St  ret  ton,  II.  MH) 
Strit'klaiid,H.(.GG3 
St  ruth,  K.  646 
Strzelekci,  V.  R.  de 

644 
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Stuart,  A.  313.  B. 

N.64G.J.  \V.421. 

Lt.-Col.  J.  419 
Stump,  S.  669 
Sturge,G.  88.  J.  88 
Sturt,  Dr.  J  87.  E. 

H.646.H.A.107, 

221.  Mrs.  198 
Sudbury,  J.  L.  219 
Suet,  M.  646 
Sumner,  G.  H.  421 
Sutcliffe,MissA.222 
Sutherland,  Col. 

446.  M.  199 
Sutton,  A.  331.    A. 

M.  108.  Hon.  F. 

M.  534.J.M.555. 

Lt.-Col.  W.  532. 

Major  W.  419 
Swann,  C.  328 
Sweetland.    S.    M. 

198 

Sweetlovo,M.A.88 
Swete,  C.  B.  421 
Swiney,    M.    646. 

Mrs.  S.  533 
Swinny,  Lt.  S.  670 
Swinton,    Mrs.    E. 

G.  533 
Swyney,  Capt.  664 
Syer,  S.  44J 
Sykei,  Rear-Adm  J. 

85 
Symes,  W.  3J4 
Symonds,  H.  88.  T. 

E.  421 
Sympson,  A.  S.  C. 

64  G.     R.  333 
Tacey,H.  419 
TaRart,  F.  88 
Talbot,  Mrs.  C.  420 
Tamplin,  E.  445 
Tanner,  J.  442.  Mr. 

443.     Mrs.  443 
Tanqneray,  Mrs.  C. 

198 
Tapp,  M.  R.  220 
Taski-r,  H.  S.  106. 

J.  L.  670 
Tatom,  W.  H.  327 
Tate,  F.   314.  645. 

J.  327.     W.  327 
Tatham,  C.  J.  104. 

R.  R.  645 
Tattersall,J.  L.GG7 
Tattnall,  A.  557 
Tause,  M.  535 
Tawney,  R.  663 
Tayler,  J.  M.  536 
Toylor,  A.  315.    C. 

P.  199.    E.    107, 

219.     E.  C.  536. 

H.  H8.    J.    ur.i. 

J.  E.  19.9.    J.R. 

86.      Lady    104. 


R.  S.  327,   555. 

T.G.  105.W.3I3 
Tebbiit,  F.  552 
Teissier,  M.  668 
TcmpUman,  J.  556 
Templer,  H.  S.  86 
Tennant,  W.  669 
Terry,  M.  101 
Tetlow,  J.  R.  326 
Thackeray,  J.  553 
Tharp,  M.  B.  199 
Thesiger,  Miss  328 
Thickens,  W.  197 
Thirtell,  G.  87 
Thistlethwaite,    T. 

333 
Tlioro,  Mrs.  W.  2S3 
Thomas,  A.  103.  C. 

556.      Capt.    W. 

107.     C.  E.  422. 

Lt.G.  H.SI8.M. 

200.  O.665.P.20O 
Thompson,  A.  109. 

C.  197,  198,  533. 

E.  199.  G.  198. 
J.  443.  J.  C.  535. 
J.  H.  536.  Lady 
198.  R.  D.  332. 
R.  F.  533.  R, 
M.553.W.325,334 

Thomson,  G.  S.  86. 

T.  E. 330 
Thorn,  W.  645 
Thoriiborrow,    W. 

536 

Thoriihill,C,T.555 
Thornton,    B.    E. 

218.     E.N.  219. 

L420 
Thornycroft,  J.  421 
Thorpe,  B.  666.  E. 

C.  645 
Thorold,  A.  E.  441. 

F.  T.  666 
Thrin^,  M.  536 
Thurlow,  S.  88 
Thurnall,  F.  219 

Thursby,M.  M.I08. 

M.  W.  F.  316 
Tihbitts,  J.  M.  669 
Tidy,  M.  331 
TiRhe,  H.  U.  533 
Tildeii,  F.  421 
Tilt,  W.  H.  G.  534 
Timbrill,  E.  105.  J. 

C.  105 
Timins,  Capt.T.  r. 

197 
Tims,  M.  220 
Tindal,  A.  F.  421 
Tinilall,  R.  422 
TinRiy,  M.  A.  667 
Tinklrr,  W.  A.  197 
Tinson,  A.  105 
Tiplady,  W.  U.  552 


Tipley,  E.  645 
Tipper,  Mrs.  329 
Tuby,  U.  C.  534 
Tod,  G.  H.  332.    J. 

532, 534 
Todd,   J.  421.    R. 

e.  334 
Todderick.G.  F.442 
Tolderey,W.  F.55i 
Tolfrey,  S.  87 
Tollemacbe,    Hon. 

A.    C.    110,   111. 

Hon.  Mrs.  F.  198 
Tolvor,  G.  E.  331 
Tomkint,  W.  645 
Tomkyni,  Major  R. 

644 
Tomliiis,  E.  I.  648 
Tomlinsuo,     Miss 

398 
Toms,  Miss  S.  330 
Toiiiia,  L.  H.  J.  420 
Tooffood,   Mrs.   A. 

6b'8 
Tooiie,  Miss  315 
Toswill,  C.  S.  557 
Tuttoii,  F.  J.  990 
Toulmin,    C.    9oa 

C.  D. 491 
Tow  lie  ley,  C.  86 
Towiiseiid,  K.  105. 

W.  667 
Townshend,W.200 
Tracey,  T.  919 
Tracy,    Hon.    Mrt. 

C.  H.  490 
Trappes,  R.  334 
Travert,  S.  397 
Travis,  T.  535 
Trench,  J.  Ill 
Trencbard,  W.  64? 
Trevaniun,  A.  669 

F.  P.  669 
Trevor,  J.  W.5S6 
Trimmer.  G.  668 
Trodd,  J.  449 
Troili,Cuunc  P.  I99 
Trollope,  A.  550 
Troit,  T.  491 
Trougbtoii,  A.  6Ge. 

S.  999 
Tro«brid|(ep    Capl. 

E.  N.  644 

Trower,  W.  J.  419 
Tuck,  J.  B.  331.  T. 

G69,     W.  330 
Tucker,  B.  87.     L. 
N.  87.  M.  A.  536. 
R.  P.490.    S.  A. 
W.  535 
Tudban,T.900,«45 
Tudor,  E.  534.  Ma- 
jor W.  L.  419 
Tufnell,  G.  M.  900. 
H.  198 


Tut  well,  O.  O.  87 
Tuiiiiecliff,  M.  5^7 
TtJtiier,  A.  U.  658. 

C.  87.3l3.C«pt. 

J.  3J6.    Capl.K 

P.     log.      Hon. 

Mri.  U.  BS.     1. 


Wait,  A.  J.  610 
Waee'U,  T.  G.  :)34 

Wakefield.  M.  3^7 


Walker,  G.  190.  I. 
536.  J.  M.  441. 
L.  068.  M,  A. 
MKJur-Gi^ii. 


Tuniley,  J.  SS9 
Turqimid,  C.F.SOO 
Tut.oi,,  T.  f,5a 
Tuton,  H.  490 
Twamle^,    J.    445. 

S.  333 
T-hiing,    E.    331. 

S.  U.648 
Twi.lefo,,.  C.  S.  85. 

E.  B.  T.  85 
Twopeny,  S.  390 
Ijlec,  it.  443 
Tyler,  J.  533 
Tjrfel,  F,  tii^ 
Uilny,  J.  S.  357 
UiiiltrwuuJ,  E.3i4. 

J.  197 
Ui.eii,  T,  E.  8T 
Unwiii.S.  H.  66 
Urqubsrl,  Capi.  J. 

109 
Uiiber,    E.    P.    H. 

429.    G.  N.  335 
ValU.k,  H.  A.  87 
Valpy,  C,  A.  200 
VaudieM,  F.  G.  32? 
V.,.«i.  an,  Comm. 

N.  85,  Mrs.  645, 

Mn.  W.  G45 
VauKli.n.lI.  H.e44 
Vavaiuur.Huu.Mr.. 


E.aie 


Mfi. 


Vere,  E.  G47 
Vrrhy.E.  A.  315 
Verrall.H.a: 
Vickera.V   87 
Viekcry  F.  (J43 
Viclur,  E.  A.  19B 
Vigurs,  J,219 
ViiiceiiLC.  930.  E. 

E.  441.      H.  53.1. 

J.  108 
Viriiiins,  T.  918 
Vi,..,ier.C.  197 
Vi(,aii,  J.  M.  3r5 
Vi.ia,,,  C.  G.  mi 


Vuwell,  C.  J.  4-io 

w«Jddi,  s.  E.  in: 


Mr».  W, 

4S0.   W   197,533. 

W.  L.  197 
Wallace,  A.  449 
W.lkf,  C.  B.    98. 

J.  F.440.  \V,5SJ 
WallLi.g,  W.  533 
WaU»,  A.  A.  315. 

Geo.  L.  B.  445. 

H.  P.  316.  J.  555 
W«lti.J.  loS 
Walmeiley,  R.J.64S 
Watmiiley,  M.   A. 

556 
Walpole,    Capt.  J. 

85,419.    Mn.C. 

Aid.     R.  S.  535 
W»Ub,T.  H,  105 
WMler,  Mi«5  396 
Waliert,  S.  86 
Walton,  F.  P.  326. 

R.  449 
Wimbry,  S.  J.  648 
Wanfbruugh,E.559 
Waiisey,  M.  535 
Warburtun,  B.  330. 

J.  A.(i46.      Mrs. 

E.  645 
W»r<l,  E.  559.      F. 

H.  646.     G.  I.e. 

669.  M.i03.  Mn. 

R.  645,      Mrs.W. 

R.  645.     R.  439, 

T.  87 
Ward.-,  A.  440.      E. 

T.3iS 
Warden,  E.  106.  M. 

536 
Wardruper  533 
W«re,  J.  396 
\Variieford,C.  314 
Warner,  S.  B.  4i0 
Warren,  L.  646.  S. 

H.  666 
Warri..er,  G.  198 
Wase,  G.  6fi8 
Washbuun.,  W.  T. 

330 
Wasiell,  L.  lOJ 
Waterljume,  J.  W. 

68.  W.  H.  88 
Watben,  M.  66.1 
Walher*l..ii.J.553. 

J.  O.  6*h 
.  XXX. 


Walkini,  R.  SOO.  T. 

Waloey,  A.  535 
Walion,  A.  B.  645. 

E.  107.     H.gDD. 

J.  900.  J.H.670. 

L.  B.  645.    Mn, 

109.  Hr*.  R.64S. 

P.  665.      R.  G. 

648.     W.  t,  199 
Wati,  Dr.W.C.447. 

W.  c.6;o 

WMt«,A.  H.    103. 

Capt.  E.  646.   E. 

19S 
Waugb.  Lt.  F.  109 
Wat,   A.  M.    420. 

M.  104,316 
Wayet,  F.  533 
Weath.  rley,  H.  19T 
Webb,  C.  331.     E. 

916.  J.  443,447. 

M.J    103.  W.430 
Webber,  C.  916 
Web>ter,A.M.399. 

J.  G. 645 
Weieall,  E.  645 
Welbv,G.E.dau.ar 

S90 
Welch,  H.  67 
WelchmiiM,S.  445 
Welde>>,    Baronets 

de536 
Wellfslei-,  MfljurW, 

H.  G. 644 
Well.,  C.  396.     E. 


536. 


536 
W*Ub.  L.  A. 

Lt.-Geii.  J. 

H.  108 
Welslead,  F.  290 
WeiDy>a,Capl.F.9|l 


Wbeelierlgbl,  W. 

670 
WhichLord.  H.   A. 

316 

Whisb,  Mn.  430 
Wbittl'T.  Capt.  G. 

U.  I  10.     M.  999 
Wbiibread,G.C.334 
Whilby,  J.  87 
Whichurch.P.  W. 

648 
While.Capt.T.  646. 

F.  T.  534.G.  536. 

G.  T.  535.  H.K. 
566.  J.  559.  M, 
554.  M.  A.J,  86. 
Mis.  106.  Mn. 
l(i4.R.10(.',S.390, 
330.  Sir  W.  481. 
T.  330.  E.440. 
W.  B.  86 

Wbileburst.C.  M. 

534,  P.  P.  900 
Wbiieluck,  B.490 
Wliiimarah,  W.  D. 

33a 
Wbiimore,  C.  3.  86 
Wbitiiey,  A.J.  53S 
Wli>i«urih,  E.  443. 

R.H.  316 
Whowell,  T.  568 
U'hyteliead.W.lOg 
WickLiam.  L.W.S36 
Wishi«ick,C.S91. 

M.  106 
WipwD,  E.999.W. 

645 
Wllkei.J.  443 
Wiikiiii,  E.  A.  397 
Wilkin^ui).  A.   558, 

A.  C.  316.  J.  86, 


enham,  S.  445 

W.  M.  316 

est,  A.   103,   918 

Willco-.C  197 

A.   M.   647.       B 

Willtfl.  K.  663.  Lt. 

3 98.     Cumin.   A 

G.  O.  85 

G.   900.     Cotam 

Wille..,J.333         ' 

J.    B.   313,    419 

Wi1liani.,A.L.536. 

H.  440.      M.  103 

C.3IS.E.t.49l. 

398.     T.  D.  440 

E.M.535.  H.A. 

W.  D.   315,   316 

109.  H.  B.  87.  J. 

W.  J.  106 
Weslaway,  S.  199 
Wesierman,  G.  H. 


ir-Geii.SirE. 


WKaimacDti 
R.3I4 


Mr*. 


J.  T.  667 
Wbarton,    Conim. 

J.  F.  554.     J.  A. 

S.  85 
Wheallej,    F.    556. 

J.  556 
Wheeler,    D.    931. 

E.  M. 316 


K.  539.  Major  H. 
644.  M.  M,  316. 
Mrg.  B.  B.  490. 
Mr<.  C.  3S7.  R, 
490.S.S.  105.  W. 
II    535.  W  H.M 

64.1.  w.M.H.igr 

U.3I3.  S.E.G48 
Willimutl,  C.334 
Willingloii,  A.  108 


(>98 

Willis,  Mrs.  330 
Will  more,  B.  645 
Willougbhy,     Mr;!. 

553 
Wills,  F.  87.      Mr. 

A.  664 
Willvaiiis,H.J.329 
Wilmot,E.I99.    L. 

A.  312 
Wilson,  A.  104.     A. 

P.  199.     C.   101, 

647.     Capt.  671. 

C.H.535.   n.647. 

Dr.  J.  313.      E. 

2 16.     F.  557.    F. 

C.326.  F.IVf.446. 

J.  534,  550,  645. 

Lt.-Col.  N.  319. 

M.  557.   Major  J. 

A.  644.    Majitr  R. 

(■■.  B.  644.  Major 

Y.   M.  312.      M. 

C.   109.      M.  E. 

338.  Mr8.M.669. 

Mrp.  W.  107.    S. 

669.  T.  326.  W. 

332 
Wiltshire,  A.  105 
Wiiiboli,  J.  H.  664 
Wincbilseaand  Not- 
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tingham,    E.   G. 

C'teisof  331 
Windsor,  H.T.669 
Winefield,  G.  423 
Wiiigrove,E.W.536 
Winkwortb,  Mrs.  S. 

420 
Winn,  C.  I.  648 
Winslow,  J.  D.  648 
Winstone.  J.  556 
Winter,  A.  L.  420. 

Miss  E.  667 
Wintbrop,  W.  646 
Wintle,  K.  550 
Wise,  Capt.  C.  313. 

J.  A.  420 
Wodebouse,  A.  550. 

Capt.  314.    Capt. 

G.200.  Hon.A.86 
Wolfe,    Major     G. 

554.     R.  313 
Wullaston,E.B.646 
Wood,  C.  313.     E. 

F.443.  F.C.335. 

F.  E.444.  J.  108. 

J.  N.  198.     Lady 

221.     M.A.  647. 

Mrs.  C.  333.    W. 

325.     W.  H.446. 

W.  W.  443 


Woodcock,  H  J. 197 
Woodfall,  T.  665 
Woodman,  W.  669 
Woodrooffcy  Major, 

646 
Woodruffe,  S.R.648 
Woods,  E.  T.  499, 

534.    G.  86 
Woodward,  C.  322 
Wooldridffe,  T.  328 
Wooler,H.647.  W. 

647 
Wooljfar,  A.  W.  87 
Woollacott,  L.  M. 

534 
Woollaston,  Mr.55f 
Wootten,R.444.  S. 

443 
Wordsworth,  I.  C. 

559 
Worrell,  H.  A.  421 
Worsley,  T.  C.  331 
Worth,  a  443 
Wortharo,C.S.315 
Wreford,  J.  219 
Wright,  A.  C.  327. 

Capt.  T.  312.   F. 

421.     J.  S.  558. 

M.  S.  423.    S.J. 

329 
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t  We  have  been  informed  that  a  duplicate  of  this  tankard,  nearly  identical  with  it, 
was  preserved  by  the  Godfrey  family  in  Kent,  and  is  still  in  existence.  The  particu- 
lars, and  some  other  materials  for  a  second  article  on  Sir  Edmund  Berry  Godfrey, 
are  reserved  for  our  next  Volume. 

t  The  name  of  this  last  is  Jane  Keriell,  daughter  of  Roger  Cletherowe. 
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